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PREFACE* 


This is the third time that THE ANNALS has devoted a special issue to the ~ 


subject of social indicators. In May 1967, a two-volume edition appeared. 
under the title, Social Goals and Indicators for American Society. In 
January 1971, a volume on Social Information for Developing Countries. 


was published. The title of the present volume, America in the Seventies: ` 


Some Social Indicators, reflects a recognition of the fact that, though many 
new statistical series have been developed, it is not possible to set forth a 
single or even a small number of summary indicators of social welfare which 
would meet with general acceptance. 

Robert Parke and David Seidman’s contribution to this issue describes 


some of the efforts that have been devoted to the development of social- 


indicators since Raymond Bauer, in 1966, issued his volume under that title 
and THE ANNALS devoted its May 1967 issue to an exploration of objectives 
and of data availability and data needs. 

There has been a growing recognition that statistical reports are not 
normative indicators; that in fact they often are ambiguous. Ida Merriam 
illustrates this when she writes: “An increase in expenditures for unem- 
ployment insurance signals both a weakness in the economy that should 
disturb us and a strength in the protection of individuals and families that 
marks an effective social welfare system.” 

The report Social Indicators, 1973, issued by the Office of Management 
and Budget clearly recognized this ambiguity and made no effort to draw 
conclusions for policy from the numerous series which were presented. The 
successor report, Social Indicators, 1976, observed the same limitation. 

Nevertheless the data presented havea significance that goes well beyond 
the description of trends and patterns which is given by the tables and charts 
in that report. The present issue of THE ANNALS was planned to provide 
insights into the significance.of these patterns and trends. The authors were 
invited to interpret the data, to give their own views of the significance of the 
trends to American society, and to observe interrelations as well as im- 
plications for policy and for the future. They were not limited to the 
assumptions which underlay the choices of particular series presented in 
Social Indicators, 1976. They were encouraged to criticize the choices that 
had been made and to draw attention to other data, presented in the text of 
the article, if it was their conclusion that such data would have provided 
greater insights into significant developments. 

The readers of these articles will want to refer to the recently issued Soctal 
Indicators, 1976 for more detailed sets of data and for comments on the 


* A grant from tne National Science Foundation (SOC 76-80262) helped make publication of 
this volume of THE ANNALS possible. The American Academy of Political and Social Sciences 
is grateful for this support. However, any opinions, findings, conclusions, or recommendations 
expressed herein are those of the authors and do not necessarily reflect the views of the 
Foundation. 
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methodology and limitations underlying the series.‘ The matching tables 
_ and charts presented at the end of each article are drawn from that source. SI, 
1976, was intended to provide a body of comprehensive statistical 
information from which individual readers could draw their own 
conclusions, It is the hope of the editors of this volume that these articles will” 
assist readers to arrive at their own assessments of the trends which are 
portrayed. . 

The cooperation of the editors of SI, ‘1976, in providing advance copies of 
the data presented in that volume and in facilitating the preparation of these 
articles in other ways, is gratefully acknowledged. 

Selecting from the large body of statistical information which is available | 
from official and nonofficial sources is a major task. But many readers will 
feel that the available data are not sufficiently comprehensive or that they are 
not appropriate to the current needs and perceptions of problems. If these 
articles help to direct future data gathering and to initiate efforts for a clearer 
and more relevant portrayal of current conditions and trends, they will have 
served to improve future efforts to present social indicators for the United 
States. 


CONRAD TAEUBER 
1. U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Federal Statistical Policy and Standards and 


Bureau of the Census, Social Indicators, 1976. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D C., 20402. Price: $7.00; Stock #041-001-00156-5. ' 
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Social Indicators and Social Reporting* 


By ROBERT PARKE and DAVID SEIDMAN 


ABSTRACT: Doubts about the easy equation of economic 
growth and social progress led, in the 1960s, to a renewed 
interest in social measurement and to the birth of the “social 
indicators movement.” Social Indicators, 1976, a product of 
that interest, can be read as both a report on social condi- 
tions and trends in the United States and a progress report 
on social indicators research. The volume is best under- 
stood against the background of the social indicators move- 
ment and of the research it has stimulated. 

Several research traditions are joined together in the social 
indicators movement, but they share a concern for measure- 
ment, analysis, and the reporting to a general audience of 
aspects of social conditions. The tradition best reflected in 
Social Indicators, 1976 stresses the monitoring and reporting 
of social change. Research work in this tradition emphasizes 
conceptual and methodological development of measures, 
improvements in the available data base, the development 
of social indicator models, and social reporting. In its data 
selection, treatment of data, organization, and commentary, 
Social Indicators, 1976 is an improvement over its prede- 
cessor, Social Indicators, 1973, though the analysis it con- 
tains is notably insufficient. Most of the improvements which 
should be found in future editions depend upon continued 
progress in the development of social indicators. 


Robert Parke, M.A., Washington, D.C., is Director of the Social Science Research 
Council’s Center for Coordination of Research on Social Indicators. A de- 


* This article craws, on Eleanor Bernert Sheldon and Robert Parke, “Social Indicators,” 
Science 188 (May 1975), pp. 693-99. The views expressed are not necessarily those of the 
Social Science Research Council or its Center for Coordination of Research on Social 
Indicators. Preperation of this article was supported by Grant No. SOC 74-07148 from 
the National Science Foundation. 
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mographer, he taught at Brown University and Muhlenberg College, served in 
the Population Division and as Program Planning Officer, U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, and was Deputy Director of the U.S. Commission on Population Growth 
and the American Future. He is Chairman of the Joint Ad Hoc Committee on 
Government Statistics and has published articles on demographic aspects of 
marriage and the family and on social indicators. 

David Seidman, Ph.D., Washington, D.C., is a Staff Associate of the Social 
Science Research Council, at the Council’s Center for Coordination of Research 
on Social Indicators. A political scientist, he taught at Princeton University 
and has published articles on social indicators, crime statistics, administra- 


tive structure, statistical methodology, and the regulation of pharmaceuticals. 


N THE 20 years between 1949 
and 1969, median family income 

in the United States doubled and the 
Gross National Product. more than 
- doubled (in constant dollars). Yet the 
same period was marked by crime, 


drugs, racial unrest; demonstrations, 


the urban crisis, the discovery of en- 
vironmental degradation, and the re- 
discovery of poverty in America. 
These events prompted doubts about 
the easy equation of economic 
growth and social progress and a 
widening sense that economic indi- 
cators alone no longer sufficed to 
measure that progress. Among social 
scientists and public administrators 
there arose a renewed interest in so- 
cial measurement more broadly con- 
ceived. In the mid-1960s this inter- 
est emerged in the writings and 
speeches of social scientists, social 
commentators, and policymakers in 
the form of calls for the development 
of “social indicators,” “social account- 
ing,” “social reporting,” “measuring 
the quality of life,” and “monitor- 
ing social change.” 

Impetus toward the development 
of social indicators was provided by 
a handful of social scientists and 
public administrators. Their enthu- 
siasm elicited responses from econ- 
omists, who saw a role for their 
skills as theorists and measurers of 
welfare, sociologists, who saw the 
relevance of their own research tra- 


dition in the measurement of social 
trends, political scientists, who 
sought ways to rationalize govern- 
ment programs, social workers, 
bureaucrats, and other researchers 
and practitioners. Their collective 
efforts came to be known as the 
“social indicators movement,” an 
apt designation in that, as in other 
movements in their early stages, 
the participants were ill-defined as 
to membership, had little organiza- 
tion, and shared few specific ob- 
jectives, but sensed great needs and 
opportunities for change and cele- 
brated shared but necessarily am- 
biguous ideas. 

Social Indicators, 1976, the sub- 
ject of this special issue of THE 
ANNALS, is one of many concrete 
manifestations of the efforts to meas- 
ure and report social change result- 
ing from that movement. A brief 
review of the field of social indica- 
tors will serve to place Social Indica- 
tors, 1976 in perspective. 


SOCIAL INDICATORS 


Many of the concerns of the social 
indicators movement are not new. 
An important precursor of much that 
is valuable in social indicators to- 
day is the work of William F. Og- 
bum, research director of President 
Hoovers Research Committee on 
Social Trends, which in 1933 pub- 
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lished the monumental Recent 
Social Trends.! Ogburn was fas- 
cinated by social change and com- 
mitted to the application of social 
science to the elucidation of social 
trends and thus to the guidance of 
social planning. In 1929 he set 
forth his view of the significance of 
research on social trends: 


. . there is a continuity in cultural 
change; one event grows out of another 

. the knowledge of what has oc- 
curred and of what is happening is the 
safest guide we have..With more com- 
plete statistics and with better measure- 
ment we shall cbtain fuller knowledge’ 
of. what is happening to us and where 
we are going. Only with these shall 
we be in a position even to begin to 
speak of control.? 


The term “social indicators” be- 
came widespread following publica- 
tion in 1966 of a book by that title 
edited by Raymond A. Bauer. Seek- 
ing to find wavs to assess the social 
impacts of the space program, Bauer 
brought together several prominent 
social scientists whose work came 
to be focused instead on broader 
questions of social measurements 
and their use in assessing the state 
of society relative to national goals. 
A chapter by Albert D. Biderman 
showed that pertinent statistical in- 
dicators were available for only about 
half of the goals identified by 
the President’s Commission on Na- 
tional Goals in 1960. Bertram Gross’s 
influential chapter on “Social Sys- 
tems Accounting” called for the de- 


l. President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends, Recent Social Trends in the 
United States (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1933). 

2. William F. Ogburm, “The Responsi- 
bility of the Social Sciences,” in William 
Ogburn on Culture and Soctal Change, ed. 
Otis Dudley Duncan (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1964), p. 101. 

3. Raymond A. Bauer, ed., Social Indica- 
tors (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1966). 


velopment of comprehensive models 
describing the structure and per- 
formance of entire social systems. _ 
Such models might serve to coun- 
ter what Gross called the “new 
Philistinism,” the tendency of hard 
measurements, usually in dollars, to 
dominate equally important, but 
softer, measurements. i 

In the same year, the President’s 
Commission on Technology, Auto- 
mation, and Economic Progress called 
for the development of a system 
of social accounts that “would 
give us a broader and more bal- 
anced reckoning of the meaning of 
social and economic progress . .-. 
that would enable us to record not 
only the gains of social and economic 
change but the costs as well . d 
and eventually might provide a “bal- 
ance sheet” useful in “clarifying 
policy choices.”4 A proposal by 
(then) Senator Mondale for a council 
of social advisers and an annual 
social report from the President to 
Congress, contained in several ver- 
sions of his “Full Opportunity and 
Social Accounting Act,” likewise re- 
lied on this analogy to the national 
income accounts and their role in the 
policy process. In 1967, two issues of 
THE ANNALS were devoted to dis- 
cussions of social indicators.’ 

These early documents present di- 
verse views of what social indicators 
are or should be. But they share com- 
mon themes: concer for the de- 


4. President’s Commission on Technology, 
Automation, and Economic Progress, Tech- 
nology and the American Economy (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: USGPO, 1966), quoted in 
Daniel Bell, “The Idea of a Social Report,” 
The Public Interest, no. 15 (Spring 1969), 
p. 78. 

5. Bertram M. Gross, ed., Social Goals 
and Indicators for American Society, vols. 
I and IJ; The Annals of thé American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
vol. 371 (May 1967) and vol. 373 (Septem- 
ber 1967). 
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velopment and use of statistics meas- 
uring the social state of the nation, 
emphasis on measures of noneco- 
nomic dimensions of well-being, 
and commitment to the idea that 
better social information will im- 
prove public policy. 

These ideas were noticed through- 
out the federal government. Under the 
supervision of Assistant Secretary 
William Gorham and his successor, 
Alice Rivlin, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
produced Toward a Social Report,’ 
an influential statement of the need 
for social indicators. Not a social 
report, but rather “an attempt, on 
the part of social scientists, te look 
at several important areas and digest 
what is known about progress toward 
generally accepted goals,” the 
volume treated the areas of health, 
social mobility, the physical en- 
vironment, income and poverty, 
public order and safety, and learn- 
ing, science, and art. It was not a 
social report because, the authors 
said, the data needed for one did 
not then exist. For example, “We 
have measures of death and illness, 
but not measures of physical vigor 
or mental health. We have measures 
of the level and distribution of in- 
come, but no measures of the satis- 
faction that income brings.”” 

In outlining the need for social 
indicators in future reports, Toward 
a Social Report. stressed the useful- 
ness of statistics capable of being 
aggregated to allow diversity to be 
summarized into manageable form, 
and allowing disaggregation for pur- 
poses of more detailed analysis. It 
defined social indicators as “in all 
cases ... direct measure[s] of 


6. U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Toward a Social Report (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: USGPO, 1969). 

7. Ibid., p. xiv. 


welfare,” and contrasted them with 
the more readily available measures 
of government expenditures and 
other “inputs” of various kinds 
(crime rates versus number of police- 
men, for example).® This distinction, 
roughly that between outputs and in- 
puts, has been infiuential but contro- 
versial, because it is neither exhaus- 
tive nor unambiguous: the output 
of one social process is the input 
to another. Further, “direct meas- 
ures of welfare” do not include 
many of the variables central to an 
understanding of social process. A 
broader definition of social indica- 
tors may be more useful. 

The intellectual backgrounds of 
the participants in the social indica- 
tors movement are diverse. Not sur- 
prisingly, then, diverse types of 
work have been associated at one 
time or another with social indica- 
tors. The major research traditions 
are sketched briefly below.® 


Evaluation research and social 
experimentation 


Disappointment with the results 
of domestic social programs in the 
1960s directed attention to the need 
for a more scientific approach to 
program testing and evaluation, as 
illustrated in the New Jersey Income 
Maintenance Experiment” and the 
evaluation of the Head Start Pro- 


8. Ibid., p. 97. 

9. A typology of work on social indicators 
is presented in Wolfgang Zapf, “Systems of 
Social Indicators: Current Approaches and 
Problems,” International Social Science 
Journal 27, no. 3 (1975), pp. 479-98. 

10. David Kershaw and Jerliyn Fair, The 
New Jersey Income-Maintenance Experi- 
ment. Vol. 1: Operations, Surveys, and 
Administration (New York: Academic Press, 
1976); Harold W. Watts and Albert Rees, eds., 
The New Jersey Income-Maintenance Ex- 
periment. Vol. 2: Labor-Supply Responses 
(New York: Academic Press, 1977). 
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gram." In early discussions of social 
indicators, it was suggested that 
they could be used as a basis for 
program evaluation. Donald T. 
Campbell has long ‘advocated this 
position.” But social indicators re- 
search and evaluation research have 
increasingly diverged, and recent 
thinking emphasizes the need for 
experimental design in program 
evaluation. Nor is the direct use of 
social indicators likely to be fruitful 
for evaluation in the absence of ex- 
perimental design because of the 
difficulty of showing that specific 
government programs, rather than 
uncontrolled exogenous variables, 
determined the outcomes measured 
by indicators. 


Net national welfare measurement 


The image of the national income 
accounts lay behind Toward a So- 
cial Report. Mancur Olson, principal 
author of that document, has written, 
“for all their virtues, the national 
income statistics don’t tell us what 
we need to know about the condi- 
tion of American society. They leave 
out most of the things that make 


11. Lois-ellin Datta, “Design of the Head 
Start Planned Variation Experiment,” pp. 
79-100; Marshall S. Smith, “Evaluation 
Findings in Head Start Planned Variation,” 
pp. 101-12; and Carol Van Deusen Lukas, 
“Problems in Implementing Head Start 
Planned Variation Models,” pp. 113-26, in 
Planned Variation in Education: Should We 
Give Up or Tru Harder?, eds. Alice M. 
Rivlin and P. Michael Timpane (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1975). 

12. Donald T. Campbell, “Focal Local 
Indicators for Social Program Evaluation,” 
Social Indicators Research 3 (September 
1976), pp. 237-55. 

13, Alice M. Rivlin, Systematic Thinking 
for Soctal Action (Washington, D.C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1971); Henry W. 
Riecken and Robert F, Boruch, Social 
Experimentation: A Method for Planning and 
Evaluating Socicl Intervention (New York: 
Academic Press, 1974). 


life worth living.”!4 One response 
to this possible shortcoming of the 
national accounts is to make them 
more inclusive. Economists in the 
United States and Japan have ex- 
perimented with adjustments to the 
accounts to improve their adequacy 
as measures of welfare. Nordhaus 
and Tobin have incorporated into 
GNP such things as the costs of 
pollution and the benefits of leisure, 
and other economists have pro- 
ceeded along related lines.!* While 
this has been an area of major 
social indicators activity, there are 
limits to what the national accounts 
can absorb. Toward a Social Report 
noted that “the goal of a grand and 
cosmic measure of all forms or as- 
pects of welfare must be dismissed 
as impractical. . . 18 There may 
also be costs to treating social indica- 
tors work as concerned with what 
“the national accounts don’t tell us.” 
The approach may lead to viewing 
the “social” aspects of life as a 
homogeneous residual category con- 
sisting of whatever is outside the 
realm of economics. In fact, of 
course, the economy is but one part 
of a complex society whose other 
parts—the educational system, the 
political system, or the family, for 
example— differ one from another as 
much as they differ from the eco- 
nomic system. They must be under- 


14. Mancur Olson, “The Plan and Purpose 
of a Social Report,” The Public Interest, 
no. 15 (Spring 1969), p. 86. 

15. Economic Council of Japan, NNW 
Measurement Committee, Measuring New 
National Welfare of Japan (Tokyo: Economic 
Council of Japan, 1973); William D. Nord- 
haus and James Tobin, “Is Growth Obsolete?,” 
in The Measurement of Economic and Social 
Performance, ed. Milton Moss (New York: 
NBER, 1973), pp. 509-31; National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Annual Report, 1975 
(New York: NBER, 1975), pp. 14-23. 

16. U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Toward a Social Report, p. 99. 
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stood on their own terms, and not 
simply viewed as “the rest.” 


National goals accounting 


An early concern of some social 
indicators theorists was measure- 
ment and analysis of the achieve- 
ment of national goals. Work in this 
tradition takes the form of national 
goals accounting—attempts to give 
explicit definition to national goals 
and priorities, to estimate progress 


towards the achievement of these - 


goals, and to measure the cost of 
further achievement. Nestor E. Ter- 
leckyj, whose work is the principal 
current exemplar of this tradition, 
has developed a framework for esti- 
mating the possibilities for planned 
improvement in the quality of life 
in the United States. It includes (1) 
identification of social concerns and 
of indicators to measure relevant 
conditions; (2) projection of baseline 
trends in these conditions and in 
resources potentially available for 
altering them; (3) identification of 
the costs and effects of discretionary 
programmatic activities affecting 
social conditions; and (4) calculation 
of the maximum feasible impact of 
combinations of discretionary activi- 
ties that can be undertaken, given 
resource constraints, taking into 
account multiple consequences of 
programs, nonadditivity of effects, 
and other complications. Esti- 
mates to date are highly tentative, 
in large measure because of data 
limitations. Following the publica- 
tion in 1975 of Terleckyj’s Improve- 
ments in the Quality of Life: Esti- 
mates of Possibilities in the United 
States, 1974—1983," a consortium 


17. Nester E. Terleckyj, Improvements in 
the Quality of Life: Estimates of Possi- 
bilities in the United States, 1974-1983 
(Washington, D C.: National Planning Asso- 
ciation, 1975). 
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was organized to pursue related 
work. 


Measurement of social change 


A broader view of social indica- 
tors, advocated by many leading 
theorists and practitioners, sees the 
task as one of social measurement 
and analysis designed to improve 
our understanding of what the main 
features of society are, how they are 
interrelated, and how these features 
and their relationships change. 
Otis Dudley Duncan states the case 
well: 


What we must have, minimally, are 
quantitative statements about social con- 
ditions and social processes, repeatedly 
available through time, the reliability 
and validity of which are competently 
assessed and meet minimal standards. 
If such statements——“social measure- 
ments”——can be organized into ac- 
counts . . . so much the better. If some 
combination of measurements or 
quantities derived from elementary 
magnitudes can be shown to serve a 
clear interpretive purpose as “‘indica- 
tors,” so much the better. As account- 
ing schemes, models of social processes, 
and indicators are developed and tested, 
our idea of what to measure will, of 
course, change. But that does not alter 
the principle that the basic ingredients 
are the measurements themselves. We 
are talking about information, the 
processing of information, and the re- 
porting of processed information. 


This view of social indicators has 
its roots in Ogburn’s work and has 
been prominent since the early days 
of the social indicators movement. 
Social indicators as measures of 
changes in social conditions had 


18. Otis Dudley Duncan, quoted in 
Eleanor Bernert Sheldon, “Social Report- , 
ing for the 1970's,” in Federal Statistics, 
Report of the Presidents Commission on 
Federal Statistics (Washington, D.C.: 
USGPO, 1971), vol. 2, p. 430. 
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been discussed in Biderman’s essay 
in the Bauer book” and in a few of 
the papers in the 1967 volumes of 
THE ANNALS.” Detailed reviews of 
- conceptual and measurement prob- 
lems in the delineation of demo- 
graphic, social structural, and other 
` types of change in the United 
States appeared in the late 1960s 
in work edited by Eleanor Bernert 
Sheldon and Wilbert E. Moore, and 
in other work sponsored by the 
Russell Sage Foundation.” These 
reviews, dealing with hard data, 
were followed in 1972 by similar 
treatments of subjective data on 
public aspirations, expectations, and 
satisfactions, which appeared in a 
volume edited by Angus Campbell 
and Philip E. Converse.” 

Given the view of the social indi- 
cators enterprise as the measure- 
ment of social conditions and social 
change, development of the data 
base, and the development of social 
work toward the definition of meas- 
ures of social conditions and social 


19. Albert D. Biderman, “Social Indicators 
and Goals,” in Bauer, ed., Social Indicators, 
pp. 68-153. N 

20. Gross, ed., The Annals, vol. 371 and 
vol. 373. 

21. Eleanor Bernert Sheldon and Wilbert 
E. Moore, eds., Indicators of Social Change: 
Concepts and Measurements (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1969); Abbott 
Ferriss, Indicators of Trends in American 
Education (New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1969); Indicators of Change in the 
American Family (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1970); and Indicators of Trends 
in the Status of American Women (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1971). An 
outline of a program for monitoring social 
change was given in Sheldon and Moore, 
“Toward the Measurement of Social Change: 
Implications for Progress,” in Economic 
Progress and Social Welfare, ed. Leonard 
H. Goodman (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1956). 

22. Angus Campbell and Philip E. Con- 
verse, eds., The Human Meaning of Soctal 
Change (New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1972). 
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change, development of the data 
base, and the development of social 
indicator models. Social reporting is 
a fourth major task, implied not by 
the view of social indicators as the 
measurement of social change, but 
rather by the belief that one of the 
purposes of social indicators is to 
contribute to public enlighten- 
ment. 


Conceptual and methodological 
development of measures 


Social indicators work must ex- 
tend to topics for which measures 
are now either inadequate or non- 
existent, and so considerable atten- 
tion is being paid to the develop- 
ment of new measures. Efforts to 
develop subjective measures of the 
quality of life, a topic central to the 
concerns of many social indica- 
tors researchers, are illustrative. 
Pioneering work in this area by 
Campbell and Converse?” was fol- 
lowed by a study by Frank M. An- 
drews and Stephen B. Withey, who 
reported progress toward the de- 
velopment of “a rational empirical 
basis for measuring perceived 
quality of life.”?4 

Recently, Campbell, Converse, 
and Willard L. Rodgers have pub- 
lished a major new work on measur- 
ing perceptions and assessments of 
the quality of life, in which they 
report the results of another survey- 
based investigation of perceived 
satisfaction, this one designed to 


23. Ibid. 

24. Frank M. Andrews and Stephen B. 
Withey, “Developing Measures of Per- 
ceived Life Quality: Results from Several 
National Surveys,” Social Indicators Re- 
search 1 (May 1974), p. 24; see also Frank 
M. Andrews and. Stephen B. Withey, Social 
Indicators of Well-Being: Americans’ Per- 
ceptions of Their Life Quality (New York: 
Plenum Press, 1976). 
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serve as a baseline for trend studies.” 
The authors carefully consider the 
relationship between satisfaction in 
various domains and more global 
life satisfaction and examine the 
relation between objective condi- 
tions and subjective satisfactions. If, 
as Campbell suggests, “the quality 
of life lies in the experience of 
life,”’** further developmental work 
will be required along similar lines. 
Such work is being done in a series 
of Canadian surveys by the Institute 
for Behavioural Research of York 
University, Toronto,” and in com- 
parative studies of well-being based 
on surveys taken in various coun- 
tries.” 


Data development 


While social indicators work re- 
quires data of many kinds, many of 
the necessary data come from 
sample surveys. Much of the de- 
velopmental work, therefore, has 
been devoted to new surveys, to 


25. Angus Campbell, ‘Philip E. Converse, 
and Willard L. Rodgers, The Quality of 
American Life: Perceptions, Evaluations and 
Satisfactions (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1976). : 

26. Angus Campbell, “Subjective Meas- 
ures of Well-Being” (Paper presented at the 
Joint Seminar on Subjective Measures of 
the Quality of Life, sponsored by the Social 
Science Research Councils of the United 
States and Great Britain, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, September 1975); see also his “Poor 
Measurement of the Right Thing” (Paper 
presented at the Annual Meetings of the 
American Statistical Association, Chicago, 
August 1977). 

27. Tom Atkinson, “Is Satisfaction a Good 
Measure of the Perceived Quality of Life?” 
(Paper presented at the Annual Meetings of 
the American Sta‘istical Association, Chicago, 
August 1977). 

28. Frank M. Andrews and Ronald F. 
Inglehart, “The Structure of Subjective Well- 
Being in Nine Western Societies” (Paper pre- 
sented at the Annual Meetings of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, Chicago, August 
1977). 


increasing the utility of old surveys 
through replication, and to making 
existing surveys more accessible for 
analysis. a 
New Surveys. In recent years, the 
federal government has begun major 
new survey programs which pro- 
duce new kinds of data particularly 
suitable for social indicators pur- 
poses. For example, our knowledge 
of the levels and trends of crime in 
the United States has traditionally 
come from data on crimes reported 
to the police and by them to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation for 
publication in the Uniform Crime 
Reports. But many crimes are not 
reported to the police, with the per- 
centage of unreported crime varying 
widely for different types of crime; 
and police recording procedures are 
not always uniform. Furthermore, 
administrative records of this kind 
do not reveal much about the nature 
of public experience with crime, the 
experience of victimization. In re- 
cent years the National Crime Sur- 
vey,” a continuing program which 
each month asks respondents in 
10,000 households around the United 
States about their experiences as vic- 
tims of crime, has been conducted 
by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- ` 
ministration of the Department of 
Justice. Analyses of the resulting 
data, as recommended by a National 
Research Council panel,®° should 
substantially increase our under- 


29. U.S. National Criminal Justice Infor- 
mation and Statistics Service, Criminal Vic- 
timization in the United States: A National 
Crime Panel Survey Report (issued irreg- 
ularly). Other periodic publications of the 
National Crime Panel] Survey report on 
victimization rates in selected cities. 

30. National Research Council Panel for 
the Evaluation of Crime Surveys, Surveying 
Crime, Betty K. Eidson Penick, ed., Maurice 
E. B. Owens HI, assoc. ed. (Washington, 
D.C.: National Academy of Sciences, 1976). 
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standing of the social reality of crime 
as well as of changes in the level of 
crime in society. 

A-similar concern for the experi- 
ences of individuals is in part re- 
sponsible for the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress.*! For 
years we have had abundant data 
on school attendance, school years 
completed, teacher-pupil ratios, 
bonded indebtedness of school dis- 
tricts, and the like. But who knew 
how much the children were learn- 
ing? The National Assessment now 
provides this information, obtained 
by periodically administering a 
series of tests to probability samples 
of school children aged 9, 13, and 17, 
and of young adults and school 
dropouts. Changes in performance 
in such tests can tell us about over- 
all changes in how much the stu- 
dents are learning. 

The Annual Housing Survey,” 
conducted by the Census Bureau for 
the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development, devotes a major 
fraction of its interviewing effort to 
investigating how people feel about 
their housing and neighborhood, in 
addition to finding out about matters 
more traditionally investigated, such 
as structural and financial character- 
istics of housing. With this survey, 
we now have a means for learn- 
ing, on a regular basis, how indi- 
viduals themselves assess their resi- 
dential environments. 


31. Questions and Answers about the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(Denver: Educazton Commission of the 
States, June 1974); (National Assessment) 
. General Information Yearbook (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: USGPO, annual). 

32. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Housing Reports (Series H-150); for occu- 
pants’ subjective assessments of housing 
conditions, see Indicators of Housing and 
Neighborhood Quality, Annual Housing Re- 
port Series H-150-—73B (Washington, D.C.: 
USGPO, 1975). 
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Replication. Although new data 
sources such as these promise to 
improve. the measurement of social 
change in the future, other means 
must be devised to measure past 
and current changes. Investigators 
have therefore adopted a strategy 
which Duncan calls “replication of 
baseline studies’**—the faithful 
repetition of important earlier sur- 
veys or of questions from earlier 
surveys. Duncan’s .own work has 
illustrated this approach: in 1971, 
at his request, the Detroit Area Study 
re-asked a number of survey ques- 
tions originally asked in the 1950s. 
The results provide data on changes 


-in the division of responsibility 


within families, racial attitudes of 
both whites and blacks, religious 
participation of the population, and 
school participation.* The General 
Social Survey of the National Opin- 
ion Research Center” uses periodic 
surveys to repeat questions selected 
from those asked in national surveys 
extending back to the early 1950s, 
thereby producing trend informa- 
tion on many significant aspects of 
the society. Perhaps the most not- 
able example of this technique is 
the 1973 replication of the 1962 Sur- 
vey of Occupational Changes in a 
Generation,*®* conducted by the 


33. Otis Dudley Duncan, Toward Social 
Reporting: Next Steps (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1969). 

34. Otis Dudley Duncan, Howard Schu- 
man, and Beverly Duncan, Social Change in 
a Metropolitan Community (New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1973). 

35. National Opinion Research Center, 
The NORC General Social Survey, Questions 
and Answers (Chicago: March 1973). 

36. David L. Featherman and Robert M. 
Hauser, “Design for a Replicate Study of 
Social Mobility in the United States,” in 
Social Indicator Models, ed. Kenneth C. Land 
and Seymour Spilerman (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1975), pp. 219-51; Feather- 
man and Hauser, “Changes in the Socio- 
economic Stratification of the Races, 1962- 
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Census Bureau for Robert M. Hauser 
and David L. Featherman. It will 
result in measures, embedded in 
models, of trends in inequality of 
opportunity in the United States and 
the factors responsible for it. 
Access to Data. Many existing data 
sets could be used for social indica- 
tors analysis if they were more readily 
. available to researchers. The archives 
` of the Inter-University Consortium 
for Political and Social Research 
provide a useful model of data 
accessibility.” A National Science 
Foundation grant will permit the 
existing files of the Current Popu- 
lation Survey to become more 
readily available for analysis, and a 
proposal for reconstructing public 
use samples from the 1940 and 1950 
decennial censuses is under con- 
sideration.” Under a grant from 


73,” American Journal of Sociology 82 (No- 
vember 1976), pp. 621-51. 

37. Inter-University Consortium for Politi- 
cal and Social Research, Guide to Resources 
and Services, 1976-1977 (Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Institute for Soc:al Re- 
search, 1976). There is a vast literature draw- 
ing on the resources of the ICPSR. A re- 
cent example, which validates certain of the 
data as measures of political alienation, is 
James S. House and William M. Mason, 
“Political Alienation in America, 1952-1968,” 
American Socislogical Review 40 (April 
1975), pp. 123-47. 

38. “Planning, Pretesting, and Monitor- 
ing Production of Public Use Sample Files 
from the 1940 and 1950 Censuses of Popula- 
tion” (Proposal to the National Science 
Foundation from the University of Wisconsin. 
Co-principal investigators: Halliman H. Wins- 
borough, Karl E. Taeuber, and Robert M. 
Hauser [January 1l, 1977~December 30, 
1980]); “Recorstructing, Redocumenting, 
Restructuring, and Archiving March Current 
Population Surveys from 1960 Forward” 
(Proposal to the National Science Founda- 
tion from the University of Michigan. Princi- 
pal investigator: William M. Mason [Start- 
ing date: September 1, 1977]); and William M. 
Mason, Karl E. Taeuber, and Halliman H. 
Winsborough, eds., “Old Data for New 
Research” (Report of a Workshop on Re- 
search Opportunities and Issues in the De- 


Russell Sage Foundation, the Social 
Science Research Council’s Center 
for Coordination of Research on 
Social Indicators, in cooperation 
with the Roper Public Opinion Re- 
search Center, produced an index to 
repeated questions in the Roper 
Center’s archives, in order to facili- 
tate social indicators uses of the data 


` from early surveys.” 


Development of models 


This emphasis on data may leave 
the impression that the point of 
social indicators work is the pro- 
duction of masses of social statistics 
and nothing more, but this is not 
correct. Kenneth C. Land would re- 
quire that the social statistics be 
placed and interpreted in the con- 
text of theories and models: “I pro- 
pose that the term social indicators 
refer to social statistics that... 
are components in a social system 
model (including socio-psychologi- 
cal, economic, demographic, and 
ecological) or of some particular seg- 
ment or process thereof. . . . The 
important point is that the criterion 
for classifying a social statistic 
as an indicator is its informative 
value which derives from its empiri- 
cally verified nexus in a conceptuali- 
zation of a social process.’’* A less 


sign and Construction of Public Use 
Samples from the 1940 and 1950 Censuses 
and from Current Population Surveys from 
1960 forward, held in Madison, Wisconsin, 
June 28-30, 1976. Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Center for Demography and 
Ecology, October 1976). i 

39. Philip K. Hastings and Jessie C. South- 
wick, eds., Survey Data for Trend Analysis: 
An Index to Repeated Questions in U.S. 
National Surveys Held by the Roper Public 
Opinion Research Center (Williamstown, 
Mass.: The Roper Public Opinion Research 
Center, in cooperation with the Social 
Science Research Council, 1975). 

40. Kenneth C. Land, “On the Definition of 
Social Indicators, American Sociologist 6 
(November 1971), pp. 322-25. 
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formal statement would be that the 
transformation of social statistics 
into social indicators requires the 


development of greater understand- . 


ing of the meaning of changes in 
indicators and a selectivity—in- 
spired by theory and analysis— 
which reduces the mass of social 
statistics to a structured set of series 
and ultimately to a smaller number 
of important series worth monitor- 
ing. On either view, the develop- 
ment of analytic models is central 
to the social indicators’ enterprise. 

Land’s own work on an aggregate 
model of the American social proc- 
ess‘! illustrates this aspect of social 
indicators work. An example of social 
indicators modeling and analysis 
work, using crime data, has recently 
been published by Land and Marcus 
Felson. Path analytic models of 
occupational mobility, as developed 
by Peter Blau and Otis Dudley Dun- 
can, are another.“ Further examples 
can be found in Social Indicator 
Models.“ 

A modeling approach closely 
linked to the notion of social ac- 
counting has been developed by 
Richard Stone under the auspices 
of the United Nations Statistical 
Office and the Conference of Euro- 


41. Kenneth C. Land and Marcus Felson, 
“Towards a Macro Social Indicator Model of 
American Society: 1947-1974” (Paper pre- 
sented at the Annual Meetings of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association, San Francisco, 
August 25-29, 1975). 

42. Kenneth C. Land and Marcus Felson, 
“A General Framework for Building Dynamic 
Macro Social Indicator Models: Including an 
Analysis of Changes in Crime Rates and 
Police Expendi-zures,” American Journal 
of Sociology 82 ‘November 1976), pp. 565- 
604 


43. Peter M. Blau and Otis Dudley Dun- 
can, The American Occupational Structure 
(New York: Wiley, 1967). 

44. Kenneth C. Land and Seymour Spiler- 
man, eds., Social Indicator Models (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1975). 


pean Statisticians. Stone’s work 
applies notions of input-output 
analysis to the description of the 
processes by which people move 
into and out of various significant 
social states. The scheme is both a 
way of organizing data and an ap- 
proach to analysis, particularly in a- 
life cycle framework. Coleman has 
applied related models to a study of 
the achievement of occupational 
status by blacks.*® 


SOCIAL REPORTING 


The full value of social indicators 
will not be realized if the results of 
data collection and analysis remain 
known only ‘to professional social 
scientists, technical specialists, and 
other cognoscenti. Since Ogburn’s 
time, social reporting has been cen- 
tral to social indicators work. In 
recent years, at least 29 nations have 
issued or have in preparation sta- 
tistical compliations which in some 
sense are social indicators reports.” 
Social Indicators, 1976, like its pred- 


45. United Nations Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, Towards a System 
of Social and Economic Statistics, Studies 
in Methods Series F, no. 18 (New York: 
United Nations, 1975); Richard Stone, ““Tran- 
sition and Admission Models in Social Indi- 
cator Analysis,” in Land and Spilerman, 
eds., Social Indicator Models, pp. 253-300. 

46. James S. Coleman, “Analysis of Occu- 
pational Mobility by Models of Occupational 
Flow,” in Land and Spilerman, eds., Soctal 
Indicator Models, pp. 319-34. 

47. United Nations Statistical Office, Re- 
port on Natlonal Practices and Plans in 
Reporting Statistics of Levels of Living, 
March 1, 1976, document ESA/STAT/AC.4/2. 
The list of country reports is reproduced in 
the introduction to Social Indicators, 1976. 
Overviews of social indicators work in 
several European countries are presented in 
articles by Stein Ringen, “Social Indicators 
Research in Nordic Countries,” (March 
1976) and Wolfgang Zapf, “International, 
Public, and Private Actors in Social Report- 
ing,” (September 1976), in Social Indica- 
tors Newsletter. 
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ecessor volume, Social Indicators, 
1973,” is the American equivalent, 
produced Ly the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. Numerous more 
narrowly focused efforts have also 
appeared: the National Science 
Board produces a biennial, Science 
Indicators; the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, an 
annual report on Indicators of Hous- 
ing and Neighborhood Quality; the 
National Center for Health Statistics, 
Health: United States; and the 
National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics, an annual report on the 
Condition of Education. STATUS, 
published from July to October 1976 
by the Bureau of the Census and 
the Office of Management and Bud- 
get, was a short-lived experiment 
with monthly social reporting. All 
these reports are government prod- 
ucts, but such reports are also 
produced in the private sector, an 
excellent example of the latter being 
a recent report about West Ger- 
many.‘ 

The social reporting process has 
been the subject of much analysis 
and comment. The Social Science 
Research Ccuncil’s Center for Co- 
ordination cf Research on Social 
Indicators organized a critical re- 
view of Social Indicators, 1973,” 
and Statistics Canada organized a 
symposium on its social indicators 
report, Perspective Canada. There 


48. U.S. Offce of Management and 
Budget, Social Indicators, 1973 (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: USGFO, 1974). 

49. Eike Ballerstedt und Wolfgang Glatzer, 
unter Mitwirkung von Karl-Ulrich Mayer 
und Wolfgang Zapf, Soctologischer Alma- 
nach: Handbuch Gesellschaftspolitischer 
Daten und Indikatoren fiir die Bundes- 

. republik Deutschland (Frankfurt: Herder and 
Herder, 1975). 

50. Roxann A Van Dusen, ed., Social 
Indicators 1973: A Review Symposium 
(New York: Social Science Research Council, 
1974). 


have been several sessions at meet- 
ings of academic professional socie- 
ties devoted to commentary on the 
various American social indicator 
reports.*! The National Science 
Foundation’s program of research 
support for social indicators has 
funded a project designed to im- 
prove graphical presentation and 
communication of statistical infor- 
mation,” and has provided partial 
support for the publication of this 
volume of THE ANNALS. 


Social Indicators, 1976 


The publication with which this 
special issue of THE ANNALS is 
concerned, Social Indicators, 1976, 
is a report on “current social condi- 
tions and trends in the United 
States,” and most of this volume is 
devoted to discussion of conditions 
and trends. But Social Indicators, 
1976 may also be viewed as an indi- 
cator of current conditions and trends 
in social indicator reporting and, 
to an extent, of the state of social 
indicators. We will examine it from 
this perspective, though we are 
handicapped by not having seen the 
final version, but only the table of 
contents, the introductory material, 
and two chapters in draft. 

Social Indicators, 1976 is typical 
of government social indicators re- 
ports in that it consists mainly of 
tabular or graphical displays of 
standard social statistics, with mini- 


51. The most recent example is a session 
on social indicators, chaired by Abbott 
Ferriss, at the 1977 Annual Meetings of the 
American Sociological Association held in 
Chicago in September 1977, The papers 
reviewed Health United States, 1975, The 
Condition of Education, 1976, Science Indi- 
cators, 1974, and the criminal justice chapter 
of Social Indicators, 1976. 

52. Barry M. Fienberg and Carolyn A. 
Franklin, eds. Soctal Graphics Bibliography 
(Washington, D.C.: Bureau of Social Science 
Research, 1975). ` 
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mal commentary. The questions to 
be considered are the adequacy of 
the data selection, the appropriate- 
ness of the treatment of the data, 
the usefulness of the overall organi- 
zation, and the sufficiency of the 
commentary. ` 

Data Selection. Like its predeces- 
sor, Social Indicators, 1976 relies 
mainly on standard statistical prod- 
ucts of the federal government. But 
as Otis Dudley Duncan noted, the 
1973 volume also drew extensively 
on data that were either nonfederal, 
nonstandard, or both. The new 
volume continues and extends this 
practice, drawing on the results of 
social science research, for example 
the Michigan research on subjec- 
tive perceptions of the quality of life 
(Introduction), the General Social 
Survey data on attitudes toward 
marriage and divorce (chapter 2), 
James N. Morgan’s longitudinal 
studies of poverty {chapter 8), John 
Robinson’s data on time use (chap- 
ter 10), and the measures developed 
by Robert M. Hauser and David L. 
Featherman of trends in occupa- 
tional mobility in the United States 
(chapter 11). 

The new volume has a less con- 
stricted focus than its predecessor. 
Social Indicators, 1973 selected data 
according to two main criteria: 
“That the indicators measure indi- 
vidual and family (rather than insti- 
tutional or governmental) well- 
being and that they measure end 
products of, rather than inputs into, 
social systems.” The volume was 
“restricted almost entirely to data 
about objective conditions.”™ Social 
Indicators, 1976, however, incor- 


53. Otis Dudley Duncan, “Developing 
Social Indicators,” Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Sciences 71 (Decem- 
ber 1974), pp. 5096-5102. 

54. U.S. Office of Management and Budget, 
Social Indicators, 1973, p. xiii. 


porates limited data on “‘system per- 
formance” and takes advantage of 
the increased availability of data on 
public perceptions. 

These are encouraging develop- 
ments, and they are perhaps in part 
attributable to a subtle shift in the 
definition of social indicators which 
has occurred between Social Indica- 
tors, 1973 and Social Indicators, 
1976. In the earlier volume, the 
notion of indicators was explicitly 
linked to that of “social objectives”: 
“Ideally .. . an indicator, would 
reveal . . . the status ofthe popula- 
tion in relation to a perceived social 
objective. . . .”55 This parallels the 
idea of indicators as “direct meas- 
ure[s] of welfare” found in Toward a 
Social Report, and it raises some 
difficult questions. For example, 
does a rising divorce rate move us 
closer to or further from a social ob- 
jective? Divorce, after all, “may be 
an undesirable disruption in the 
continuity of development for the 
child of the marriage while it sig- 
nifies the freedom of the spouses 
to terminate an unrewarding rela- 
tionship.”** Social Indicators, 1976 
removes the constraint of direct 
normative relevance and defines 
indicators simply as “statistics or 
statistical measures ... which 
indicate the general status of the 
population with respect to certain 
aspects” of “certain topics of broad 
social interest... .” It has there- 
fore become legitimate to include a 
broader range of statistical material 
concerning social conditions and 
trends. 

Treatment of Data. To the pro- 
fessional social scientist, the lan- 
guage of tables and charts is familiar 
and easily understood, but this re- 


55. Ibid. 

56. Otis Dudley Duncan, “Social Indica- 
tors, 1973: Report on a Conference,” in Van 
Dusen, ed., S1’73: Review Symposium, p. 9. 
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port is intended for a broader audi- 
ence. Social Indicators, 1976, un- 
like its predecessor, contains a use- 
ful section on how to read statistical 
tables and charts. It also provides 
considerably more discussion of 
problems of data quality and their 
implications for interpretation of 
data than did the earlier volume. 
This is progress, but we are still a 
long way from the “detailed discus- 
sion of the error structure associated 
with each of the indicators reported” 
advocated by Stephen E. Fienberg 
and Leo A. Goodman.*” 

Many of the indicators in Social 
Indicators, 1976 are highly aggre- 
gated, referring to the entire popula- 
tion. Understanding of social condi- 
tions is increased when the data are 
disaggregated by characteristics of 
the population. Like its predeces- 
sor, and like American govern- 
mental statistical reports generally, 
Social Indicators, 1976 disaggre- 
gates most frequently by age, sex, 
and color, and rarely in any other 
way. Natalie Rogoff Ramsøy% has 
noted that this practice contrasts 
with that of European reports, which 
frequently disaggregate data by 
some indicator of socioeconomic 
status as well—social class, social 
group, or occupation. The differ- 
ence, as she points out, has conse- 
quences. Color and sex are rela- 
tively immutable characteristics of 
individuals, and age changes only at 
its own pace, beyond the reach of 
human intervention. The categories 
of disaggregation used by the 
Europeans, in contrast, embody the 
structural features of a society and 

57. Stephen E. Fienberg and Leo A. 
Goodman, “Statistical Considerations,” in 
ne a ed., SI’73: Review Symposium, 
E 58. Natalie Rogoff Ramsøy, “Social Indica- 
tors in the United States and Europe: Com- 


ments on Five Country Reports,” in Van 
Dusen, ed., SI’73: Review Symposium, p. 47. 


invite speculation on “how things 
might be different if structural fea- 
tures of society were to change— 
occupational distributions, the rela- 
tive positions of diverse occupa- 
tional categories, productivity or 
prestige differentials, and so on.’’® 
Dynamics that work through the 
changing social definitions of fixed 
biological characteristics are less 
easy to visualize when examining 
charts and tables. 

The choice of categories for dis- 
aggregation was determined not by 
the predilections of the editor of 
SI, 76, but rather by the normal 
operations of the federal statistical 
system, and it is to that system that 
calls for change must be addressed. 
If the claim to be working toward a 
system of social indicators an- 
nounced in Social Indicators, 1973 
means anything, surely it suggests 
the desirability of altering standard 
statistical practice so as to incorpor- 
ate disaggregations that tell us more 
than the current ones do about the 
nature of the society, how it has 
changed, and how it might be differ- 
ent in the future. 

Overall Organization. Social In- 
dicators, 1976 follows the by now 
conventional practice of national 
social indicator reports of dividing 
the full array of social conditions 
into a number of different “major 
social areas.” With minor differ- 
ences in titles, all the chapters of 
Social Indicators, 1973 appear again, 
and there are three additions: the 
family, social security and welfare, 
and social mobility and participa- 
tion. The additions, perhaps a re- 
sult of the altered definition of social 
indicators, are to be applauded. 
But the conventional mode of, 
organization, with chapters for 
the most part reflecting the policy 


59. Ibid. 
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concerns and even the functional 
organization of governments, has 
its limitations even when so ex- 
panded. It serves to provide useful 
information in categories we are 
all used to. But it does not help 
us to develop understanding of 
social process, alert us to relation- 
ships across social areas, or intro- 
duce us to new concepts. Perhaps 
alternative organizational schemes 
for social indicators reports should 
be considered. 

Within social areas, indicators 
have been organized by “social con- 
cerns,” so that the volume has a 
residue of normative flavor and a 
sense of policy relatedness. The 
focus on social concerns presents 
some difficulties. Some social con- 
cerns are no doubt continuing, but 
others come and go. What is salient 
today may not be so next year, and 
vice versa. If only statistics related 
to current social concerns are re- 
ported, emerging problems that are 
likely to become matters of social 
concern may remain invisible until 
too late. A volume organized around 
social concerns will slight matters 
which either are not subject to 
policy manipulation or are not yet 
matters of concern, but which are 
important to an understanding of 
social process and change. Again, 
the method of organization is con- 
venient, conventional, and useful. 
But it would be worth considering 
some alternatives. 

Commentary. A study of the use 
of Social Indicators, 1973 by federal 
executives found that “Practically 
all respondents stated that the SI’73 
information was stark . . . and that 
the report needed commentary and 
interpretation to increase its useful- 
ness... .”8° Social Indicators, 


60. Nathan Caplan and Eugenia Barton, 
“Social Indicators 1973: A Study of the Rela- 


1976 gives the reader more guidance 
than did the earlier volume. There 
are now brief chapter introductions 
which comment on inadequacies in 
the data, offer cautions on inter- 
pretation, and provide limited sum- 
maries of findings. And the reader 
who wishes to pursue matters fur- 
ther is referred to a list of references. 

What Social Indicators, 1976 does 
not do is go beyond general de- 
scriptions of data characteristics 
and limitations to draw specific 
conclusions about the trend evi- 
dence; explain why a series be- 
haves as it does, and how this knowl- 
edge affects interpretation; high- 
light important relationships among 
series; and suggest the conse- 
quences that may reasonably be at- 
tributable to changes in a series. 
Data rarely speak for themselves, 
and this volume of THE ANNALS 
has been prepared in explicit rec- 
ognition of this fact. But it is awk- 
ward to so separate data and anal- 
ysis; Social Indicators, 1976 would 
be a more useful volume if it con- 
tained more than the very limited 
text it now contains. 


Improving social reporting 


While Social Indicators, 1976 is a 
useful and important publication, 
future social indicator reports should 
be better. Two kinds of develop- 
ments must occur if we are to have 
better reports in the future. 

First, there must be further de- 


.velopment of social indicators. As 


the discussions in this volume make 
clear, we do not now have all the 
data required for description and 
analysis of important aspects of 


tionship Between the Power of Information 
and ‘Utilization by Federal Executives,” 
mimeographed (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Institute for Social Research, 1976), 
pp. 22-23. 
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social conditions and trends. New 
data are necessary. Beyond that, 
however, social statistics must be 
transformed into good social indica- 
tors, through analysis, modeling, and 
use of the data. What is needed is 
the scientific work that alone can 
prodice the infrastructure of con- 
sensual meaning about particular 
series that makes their presentation 
a self-evident necessity and their 
behavior over time laden with mean- 
ing for other related aspects of 
the society. 

Second, there must be further de- 
_ velopment of the process of social 
reporting. Social Indicators, 1976 
represents tne conventional format, 
and we have sketched its inade- 
quacies. Two should be emphasized: 
First, the tables and charts of the 
conventional format do not com- 
municate a scientific understanding 
of social change; there must be ex- 
perimentaticn with ways of com- 
municating the results of social 
- scientific research on these matters 
„to a broad audience; sdcond, the 
overall organization of sudh volumes 
may not be ideal, There should 
be further experimentation with 
alternative forms of orgabization— 
forms which reflecta social scientific 
understanding of society rather than 
the administrative E E of 
government, and which link, rather 


than compartmentalize, social areas. 
| 
| 





CONCLUSION 


Considerable progress has been 
made since the mid-1960s toward 
achieving the diverse goals of the 
social indicators movement. The 
contrast between the statement of | 
needs in Toward a Social Report 
and the solid accomplishments of 
Social Indicators, 1976, particu- 
larly when the latter volume is read, 
together with this special issue of 
THE ANNALS, makes clear just how 
far we have come. But it should not 
be expected that we could move, ina 
single decade, from calls for a system 
of social indicators which would 
accomplish for the broad spectrum 
of social life more or less what 
economic indicators have accom- 
plished for that relatively narrow 
area of the society, to the full blown 
operation of such a system. As de 
Neufville notes, the development 
of social indicators is a far more 
lengthy and complex process than 
many who advocate new indicators 
recognize.® 

Social Indicators, 1976, then, is a 
progress report on both American 
society and‘ the development of 
social indicators and social report- 
ing. Both have a long way to go. 


61. Judith Innes de Neufville, Social Indi- 
cators and Public Policy: Interactive Proc- 
esses of Design and Application (New York: 
Elsevier, 1975), p. 10. 
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Table H 
FEELINGS ABOUT PRESENT LIFE: 1971 


pores ee [6] [7 | Tot [ne 
2%] 2) 6 | 16 | 17 j| 21] 36 


Boring to interesting 
Miserable to enjoyable 
Hard to easy 

Useless to worthwhile 
Lonely to friendly 
Empty to fuli 
Discouraging to hopeful 
Tied down to free 


1| 4 
7111 
213 
2) 4 
2] 4 
213 
416 
2| 4 


Doesn't give me much 
chance to brings out the 
best In me 





Source: Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, and Willard L. Rodgers, The 
Quality of American Life, New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1976, table 2-2, 
p. 38, (c) used by permission. 

Note: Respondents were asked to check one of a row of seven boxes be- 
tween each ‘adjective pair. The percent checking either of the two boxes nearest 
the left-hand adjective are so classified; those checking either of the two boxes 
nearest the right-hand adjective are so classified; those checking any of the three 
middie boxes were classified in the “in between” category. 
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Chart H ; Social Indicators, 1976— Introduction 


FEELINGS ABOUT PRESENT LIFE, 1971 


“MY PRESENT LIFE IS... 
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Source: see table H 
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Table K 
MEANS AND DISTRIBUTIONS ON IMPORTANCE RATINGS OF 
DOMAINS, 1971 


Proportion 
naming this 
as one of 
Extremely Very Quite Somewhat Not at all 5 two most 
important important Important Important important important 
Total 4 2 3 4 6 Mean domains 
Being In good 
health and in 
good physical 
condition 100% 35% 
Ahappy marriage 100 55 
A good famlly life 
—having fam- 
lly members 
you can enjoy 
being with 100 36 
A good country 
to Iive In—a 
country with a 
good govern- 
ment 100 17 
Having good 
friends, and 
the right num- 
ber of friends 100 6 
A house or apart- 
ment that you . 
like to live tn 100 8 
An Interesting Job 100 9 
A city or place 
where you like 
to live 100 3 
Having a strong 
religious faith 100 23 
Things you like 
to do when you 
are not work- 
ing—hobbies, 
and things ilke 
that 100 2 
A large bank ac- 
count, so that 
you don't have 
to worry about 
money 100 6 
Organizations 
you want to 
belong to 100% m 





Source: Angus Campbell, Phillp Converse, and Willard L. Rodgers, The Quality of American Life: 
Perceptions, Evaluations, and Satistactions, table 3—4, (c) 1976 by Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
used by permission. 

— Represents zero. 


renee cH RA siesshcenrsnrcnhcsenennenennnin 
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Chart K . Social Indicators, 1976-——Introduction 


Importance Ratings of Domains: 1971 
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Source: see table K 
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Table U 
ESTIMATED POPULATION AND PER CAPITA GROSS NATIONAL 
PRODUCT (GNP), MID-1973 AND PER CAPITA ENERGY CONSUMPTION, 
1972, SELECTED COUNTRIES 

































Per capita Per capita 
Population G.N.P. energy 
(mld-1973) (mid-1973) consumption 

Region and country In 1,000's (U.S. $) (1972)! 

AFRICA Nigeria.: cvisvsisccsadeecses 66 
EYDI: 2cccscvawienssease eden 324 

Ethiopian enron cra canes 35 

South Africa ............... 2,770 

Za tee ee ae a ee -86 

ASIA China eira anaes 811,350 567 
Ts Ce ere er srreceidenas 581,911 186 

Indonesia ...........-- 006 124,415 133 

JAPAN we nis vetea tinnis 108,350 3,251 

Bangladesh ............... 74,000 32 
Pakistan............0.000e 66,230 158 

Philippines ................ i 40,219 311 

Thailand: seyisewencectaves 39,400 305 

S. KOOR crie eee eee eee 32,905 827 

TAN 4 ca3 cose sane cua ecen 32,136 954 

EUROPE USSR ongered PEREN 249,750 4,767 
Gernany (Fed. R6p.} ....... 61,970 5,398 
United Kingdom ........... 5,998: 

ee E E EE 2,796 

e T A E 4,153 

TurkOy .... cee cece eee eens 564 

Späl reeni i ches 1,765 

Poland -dccsetviswse tevteiin 4,556 

Yugoslavia ...........2.065 1,810 

Hungary .....--.. cece tosni 3,279 

Gresce ...... 2 eee eee 1,607 

Swen seeni ewe ees - 5,739 

N. AMERICA United States .............. 11,611 
Canada ......... cece eee 10,757 

L. AMERICA Braall ......... 0.00. cece ee 101,051 760 §32 
Mexico ......... 2c ccc ee eee 56,047 890 1,318 

Argentina 24,282 1,640 1,728 

Colombia 22,500 440 610 

OCEANIA Australia 4,350 5,701 
New Zealand 3,680 2,887 

Papua, New Guinea 410 188 





Source: World Bank, World Bank Atlas, 1975 (for population and per capita GNP); The 
Environmental Fund, World Population Estimates, 1975 (for per capita energy consumptlon). 

1 Quantities of energy consumption are in kilograms of coal equivalent. Data from United 
Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1973, table 137, (c) used by permission. 
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Chart U 


ESTIMATED PER CAPITA 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT (GNP) 
AND PER CAPITA ENERGY CONSUMPTION, 
SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1972-1973 


Social Indicators, 1976—Introduction 
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Getting and Spending 
By SHELDON H. DANZIGER AND ROBERT J. LAMPMAN i 


ABSTRACT: The selected time series on income and con- 
sumption appear to give a clear picture of postwar change 
along the following lines: family incomes have grown sub- 
stantially; consumption patterns have shifted away from 
necessities; income inequality has not increased; and poverty 
and intergroup income differences have declined. However, , 
the broad indicators on which these conclusions are based 
do not illuminate the processes by which income is generated, 
consumption is shared, and costs are borne. The authors raise 
a set of questions related to the measurement and interpreta- 
tion of the indicators. The-answers to these questions 
suggest that a time series does not speak for itself and 
that a careful analysis of postwar changes awaits specification 
of the socioeconomic processes that generate the indicators. 


Sheldon H. Danziger is Assistant Professor of Social Work at the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison where he is also a Research Associate of the Institute for 
Research on Poverty. His primary fields of research are the distribution of income, 
human resources, and public finance. His recent articles have analyzed the effects 
of government programs on the trend in poverty and income inequality. 

Robert J. Lampman is Vilas Professor of Economics at the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison where he is also a Fellow of the Institute for Research on 
Poverty. He is the author. of The Share of Top Wealth-holders in National 
Wealth and Ends and Means of Reducing Income Poverty. He has also been a 
Research Assoctate at the National Bureau of Economic Research and a staff 
member of the Council of Economic Advisers. 
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OST presentations of social 

indicators put special em- 
phasis on total money income re- 
ceived, and consumption outlays 
made, by touseholds. This informa- 
tion about income and consumption 
constitutes the major overlap of 
social accounts and national eco- 
nomic acccunts. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


On first reading, the selected 
series on income and consumption 
seem to give a clear picture of post- 
war change along the following 
lines. 

1. The median total money in- 
come, adjusted for inflation, rose 
by 88 percent for families and 104 
percent for unrelated individuals. 
This would suggest that people are, 
on average, about twice as well- 
off now, in economic terms, as they 
were in 1947. 

2. The pattern of consumption has 
altered over time, with the typical 
family spending a smaller propor- 
tion of its income on food and 
clothing and more on other items. 
This would seem to indicate that 
most people have more money to 


spend on nonessential or discre- - 


tionary items, and to confirm the 
impression we get from income data 
that living standards are indeed 
rising. 

3. The inequality of money in- 
come is sligatly smaller than it was, 
that is, the top fifth of families 
now gets a somewhat smaller share 
of the naticnal total, and the bot- 
tom: fifth gets a somewhat larger 
share. The same change is apparent 
for the top and bottom fifth of un- 
related individuals. This would 
seem to indicate that the disparity 
in living conditions and in op- 
portunities Letween rich and poor is 
at least not increasing. ` 
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4. The number of people counted 
as having total money income below 
the official poverty lines— which are 
adjusted for price change and vary 
by family size—has fallen sub- 
stantially. In 1947, 32 percent of the 
population was below these lines, 
but in 1976, only 12 percent was. 
Again, the impression is one of im- 
provement in economic well-being. 

5. Certain long-standing class or 
group differences in total money 
income were modified during this 
period. For example, the median in- 
come for nonwhite families in- 
creased from 52 to 62 percent of 
that of white families, and the 
median income of southerners, which 
used to be 78 percent of that of 
the nation, is now 89 percent: 
These examples support the impres- 
sion of a trend toward equalization 
of income, and of consumption and 
satisfactions thereof. 

Are these five impressions war- 
ranted, or do they fall apart when 
tested against other economic and 
social data? Are money income and 
consumer spending reliable indica- 
tors of changes that have normative 
significance, or do we need a broader 
set of indicators that reflect the 
process whereby production is man- - 
aged, income is generated, con- 
sumption is shared, and costs are 
borne? In this paper, we seek to 
illuminate these questions and to 
point out some possible improve- 
ments in the reporting of income 
and consumption status. We proceed 
by asking how the sources, uses, 
and sharing of income changed 
during the period 1947 to 1975. 


ARE PEOPLE TWICE AS WELL OFF 
Now AS THEY WERE IN 1947? 


“Total money income,” as defined 
by the Bureau of the Census, in- 
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cludes money payments in return for 
the supply of work or the use of 
property, government cash transfers, 
such as social insurance and public 
assistance, and private cash trans- 
fers, such as pensions. and alimony. 
This definition is both narrower and 
broader than what some would con- 
sider ideal. It is narrower in the 
sense that it leaves out undistributed 
corporate profits and their resultant 
capital gains and losses. It also 
leaves out, as its title implies, non- 
money income. Among the more im- 
portant items of nonmoney income 
are imputed rent from owner-oc- 
cupied housing, do-it-yourself home 
production and leisure. Also im- 
portant are employer-paid fringe 
benefits, such as health insurance, 
and government-financed noncash 
benefits, such as education, health 
care, and food stamps. The total 
money income definition is broader 
than ideal in the sense that it makes 
no deduction for taxes paid, con- 
tributions made to other families, 
or certain expenses of earning in- 
come, such as payments for child 
care. 

In table 1 we show some of the 
relationships between total money 
income and other concepts of in- 
come. Total money income is repre- 
sented in this table by items 1, 2, 3, 
8, and 9. It takes no account of 
nonmoney primary income. Most 
awkwardly, it combines “redistrib- 
uted income” with “primary in- 
come,” without accounting for pay- 
ment for the redistribution.’ By 
definition, redistribution, or trans- 
ferring, means that what is received 
by some is given by others, and the 


1. For a more complete discussion of this 
point, see Robert J. Lampman, “Social Ac- 
counting for Transfer,” in The Personal 
Distribution of Income and Wealth, ed. 
James D. Smith (New York: National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1975), pp. 31-44. 
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giving up is not reflected in total 
money income. ° 

The ratio of the 1975 to the 1947 
amount of each component of pri- 
mary and redistributed income is 
shown in the far column of the 
table. To the extent that redis- 
tributed money income has in- 
creased faster than primary income 
in money and nonmoney forms— 
and that it has is shown by the 
higher ratios for items 8 and 9 
than for items 1-—7—total money 
income overstates the gain in “in- 
come.” At the same time, tota! 
money income does not reflect the 
total redistribution of income tha: 
occurs because it ignores nonmoney 
transfers, indicated by items 10 and 
11. These transfers increase the con- 
sumption possibilities of households 
and should. be accounted for in 
measuring the median level and dis- 
tribution of income. 

To know whether the median 
household is twice as well off now 
as it was in 1947, we need to 
know not only about taxes and in- 
kind transfers, but also about pos- 
sibly offsetting reductions in home 
production and leisure (item 6—for 
which reliable estimates are un- 
available) which result when work 
effort increases. Because of the ex- 
pansion in the average number of 
eamers per family (from 1.5 in 1954 
to 1.7 in 1975), and the failure to 
account for this additidnal work ef- 
fort, the trend in median income 
overstates the growth in economic 
well-being. For example, both a 
family whose income has doubled 
because the wage of a single earner 
has doubled, and a family whose in- 
come has doubled because an addi- 
tional earner is now employed at the 
initial wage, experience equal in- 
creases in money income. But the 
second family had to reduce its 
leisure and/or consumption of home- 
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TABLE 1 ` 
SOURCES OF INCOME, 1947 AND 1975 


PRIMARY INCOME 
Money 
1, Wages and salaries 
2. Proprietors’ Incomes 
3. Property income 
Nonmoaney 
4. Employer contributicns to 
fublic and private transfers 
5. Net imputed rent of owner- 
cccupled homes 
6. Home production and 
leisure , 
7. Corporate profits less divi- 
dends 


REDISTR BUTED INCOME 
(finarced largely out of primary 
income) 

Money . 
8. Public cash transfers 
9. Private cash transfers 
(pensions and annultes) 
Nonmoney 
10. Public transfers (med cal 
care and education) 
11. Private transfers (employer 
paid health insurance) 


1947 1975 Rano OF 
(BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 1975 ro 1847 ` 
$ 191 $ 807 4.2 
35 90 26 
17 152 8.9 
10" 97 9.7 
4 13 3.2 
n.a. n.a. 

25 70 3.1 
12 175 14.6 
1° 13 13.0 
7 133 19.0 
3 28 8.7 


Sources: U.S. Department of Commerce, The National Income and Produc: Accounts of the United 
States, 1929-1965 (Washington, D.C.: JSGPO, 1968); U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Currant 
Business, vol. 68, no. 11 (Washington, D-C.: USGPO, November 1976); Emil Suniey, “Employee Benefits and 
Transfer Paymerts,” In Comprehensive income Taxation, ed. Joseph Pechman (Washington, D.C.: The 


Brookings Institution, 1977). 
“Estimates for 1965 by Emil Sunley. 


produced goods and services when 


the second family member began” 


working. Ir this example (and in 
actuality), the failure to measure the 
reduction ir a source of nanmoney 
income—leisure and/or home pro- 
duction—means that economic 
well-being zrows at a slower rate 
than money income. 

On the other ‘hand, it can be 
argued that median total money in- 
come understates the gain in per 
capita income since household size 
has been declining. There are now 
2.7 times as many one-person house- 
holds as there were in 1€47, but 


only 1.2 times as many six-person | 
households. Because median family 

income does not adjust for the com- 

position of families, the trend in 

family income understates the trend 

in economic well-being.” 


2. Some authors have argued that the 
changing composition of living units results 
. from changes in available sources of income. 
In particular, they assert that the growth 
of government transfers has caused some 
families, that otherwise would have remained 
intact, to break apart. See Alice Rivlin, 
“Income Distribution: Can Economists Help?” 
American Economic Review 65 (May 1975), 
pp. 1-15; and Simon Kuznets, ‘Demographic 
Aspects of the Distribution of Income Among 


aur se tarr cw oS 
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, TABLE 2 
SELECTED USES OF INCOME, 1947 AND 1975 


Purchases by households 
. Food 
. Clothing 
. Housing services 
. Medical care 
. Education 
. Other 
Nonmarketed consumption 
7. Net housing services of 
owner-occupied homes 
8. Home production and 
leisure 
Purchases of medical care and 
education by governments and 
employers 
_ Governments 
9. Medical care 
10. Education 
Employers 
11. Medical care* 
Savings by households 


muo Aa wN 


SOURCES: Same as for table 1. 
* Estimate for 1955. 


Assume, for example, that there 
are two families. The first is com- 
posed ofa couple with two children; 
a single member earns $5,000. The 
second is composed of a couple 
with two children and the aged 
parents of the family head; a single 
member earns $4,000, and the aged 


couple receives $1,000 of social, 


security benefits. Median family 
income is $5,000. Now suppose that 
benefits are raised to $2,000, and 
that as a result, the aged parents 
can afford an apartment of their own. 
The behavioral response to the in- 
creased income actually lowers me- 
` dian family income to $4,000—there 
are now three families, with incomes 
of $2,000, $4,000, and $5,000. The 


Families: Recent Trends in the United 
States,” in Econometrics and Economic 
Theory, ed. Willy Sellekaerts (London: Mac- 
Millan Press, 1974), pp. 223—47. 


1847 1975 _ RATIO OF 
(BILLIONS OF DoLLars) 1975 TO 1847 
5 é 
$ 52 $ 210 4.0 
19 70 3.7 
12 137 11.4 
5 48 9.6 
1 14 14.0 
67 458 6.8- 
4 13 3.3 
n.a. n.a. 
2 51 25.5 
5 82 16.4 
2" 23 11.5 
7 84 12.0 


increased social security benefits in- 
crease economic well-being, but 
produce a spurious decline in the 
economic indicator. 


How HAS THE PATTERN OF 
CONSUMPTION CHANGED? 


` Table 2 offers a broad view of how 
consumption patterns have changed 
in the postwar period. The standard’ 
method for reporting these changes 
confines attention to purchases by 
households, as shown in items 1-6. 
But total consumption by house- 
holds exceeds what they personally 
purchase, since governments and 
employers also make purchases on 
behalf of households. Because these 
purchases are concentrated on a nar- 
rower range of goods and services, 
the actual distribution of consump- 
tion among categories differs from ` 
the distribution shown in items 1-6 
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TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION IN INCOME POVERTY, BEFORE AND AFTER 
TRANSFERS, SELECTED YEARS 


1. Before Transfer 
2. After Cash Transfers 
3. After Cash and In-kind Trar sfers 


1947 1965 1976* 
21 21 

32 16 1t 
12 7 


- Sources: 1976: Harold Watts and Felicity Skidmore, “An Update of the Poverty Picture Plus a New 
Look at Relative Tax Burdens,” Focus: Institute for Research on Poverty Newsletter, vol. 2, no. 1 (Fall 1977). 
1965: Robert D. Plotnick and Felicity Skidmore, Progress Against Poverty (New York: 


Academic Press, 1975). 


1847: Council of Econonic Advisers, “The Problem of Poverty in America” In Economic 
Report of the President (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1964). 


*Fiscal year. 


Items 9, 10, and 11 reveal the 
magnitude and growing importance 
of such purchases for medical care 
and education. A more comprehen- 
sive reporting (items 4 plus 9 plus 
ll; and 5 plus 10) underlines the 
significance of the shift toward 
spending on medical care and 
education. The increased impor- 
tance of government spending for 
medical care suggests that the dis- 
tribution of this service may have 
become less unequal among income 
classes. 


HAS THE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 
BECOME LESS UNEQUAL? 


As we mentioned earlier, the top 
fifth of families now gets a some- 
what smaller share, and the bottom 
fifth gets a somewhat larger share 
of the national total of money in- 
come. Whether this trend remains 
after consideration of all taxes, 
contributions, and the receipt of 
nonmoney income is subject to some 
dispute. There is consensus, how- 
ever, that these aggregate indicators 
obscure the processes that generate 
inequality. Increased government 
transfer payments and the earnings 
of married women contributed to a 
reduction in family income inequal- 
ity. The declining progressivity in 


the tax system, increased inequality 
in the earnings of men, and the 
increase in the percentage of house- 
holds headed by the young, the old, 
and women all contributed to in- 
creased inequality.’ The stability of 
the trend results from these off- 
setting changes in socioeconomic 
relationships. 


How MucH Has INCOME POVERTY 
BEEN REDUCED? 


The official indicator for income 
poverty is total money income ad- 
justed for family size. The guide- 
lines for each family size are based 
on an arbitrarily selected base of 
$3,000 of 1962 purchasing power, 
or about $6,000 at today’s prices. 
Table 3, line 2 shows that progress 
against poverty, thus defined, has 
been made, with the percentage of 
the population that is poor falling 
by about one percentage point a year 
up to the middle 1960s, and by about 
one-half a percentage point a year 
since then. 


3. See Morgan Reynolds and Eugene 
Smolensky, Public Expenditures, Taxes, and 
the Distribution of Income (New York: 
Academic Press, 1977); Michael Taussig and 
Sheldon Danziger, Conference on the Trend 
in Income Inequality in the U.S. (Madison: 
Institute for Research on Poverty, 1977). 
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The slowdown in progress against 
poverty in recent years is explained 
in part by the failure of pretransfer 
poverty to fall at all after 1965 (see 
line 1). This concept is based upon 
what is called primary money in- 
come in table 1. We get another 
impression of progress against pov- 
erty, however, if we look at money 
income plus in-kind transfers (line 
3), which shows that if food stamps, 
housing subsidies, and medical care 
are counted as income, then the 
frequency of poverty may be said to 
have declined sharply in the last 
decade.‘ 

Poverty has declined for most 
socioeconomic groups, but there are 
significant variations in the rates of 
decline. Persons living in families 
with male heads (especially black 
male heads) or with aged heads, and 
persons living in the South have 
experienced the largest reductions 
in poverty. The group with the high- 
est incidence of poverty, persons 
living with female heads, has experi- 
enced the smallest decline, despite 
increased government assistance. ` 


HAVE LONG-STANDING 
INTERGROUP INCOME 
DIFFERENCES 
NARROWED? 


Total money income measures in- 
dicate a narrowing of the difference 
between black and white families. 
Most of this narrowing occurred 
prior to 1967. However, once again 
the aggregate statistics obscure un- 
derlying changes. Consider the data 
in table 4 on the ratio of black 
median family income to white me- 


4. Since expenditures for in-kind transfers 
were small in 1947, we estimate that the 
entry in line 3 for that year would have 
been about 30 percent. Line 3, then, gives 
an impression of a substantial decline in 
poverty over the entire period. 


dian family income for 1967 and 
1976. The first row in panel 1 re- 
veals that for all families the ratio 
remained at 59 percent during this 
period—the economic status of 
blacks did not improve relative to 
that of whites. But the rest of the 
data reveal that this stability re- 
sults from two dramatic, but counter- 
balancing, changes in the relative 
situation of black families. First, 
black families with male hedds 
gained relative to similar white 
families; the ratio of medians in- 
creased from 67 to 78 percent. 
Had other factors remained constant, 
the ratio of medians for all families 
would have increased. Second, the 
percentage of all black families with 
female heads increased rapidly from 
28 percent to 37 percent. Had other 
factors remained constant, the ratio 
of medians for all families would 
have decreased. The ratio of me- 
dians remained constant only be- 
cause of the coincidence that these 
two effects exactly offset each other. 
But even the disaggregation shown 
in table 4 does not provide an 
answer to the more basic question: 
Has the economic well-being of 
black families increased relative to 
that of white familiesP Such an 
answer requires a model that can 
explain the changes both in in- 
comes and family types. For ex- 
ample, if poor black males deserted 
their families so that their children 
could receive welfare benefits, then 
the median income of black families 
would rise relative to that of white 
families. Similarly, if black men 
received higher wage increases than 
white men, the ratio of the medians 
would rise. Which of these (or 
other) hypotheses explains the trend 
in the ratio can only be ascertained 
with a well-specified model. 
Understanding the trend in other 
intergroup differences also requires 
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TABLE 4 
MEDIAN INCOME OF BLACK AND WHITE FAMILIES, 1967 AND 1976 


1. Ratio of Black to White Median 
Family Income: 
Al families - ; 
Famllies with male head 
Families with female head 
2. Percentage of Families with Female 
Heads: 
B ack famllles 
White families 


1987 1976 
59% 59%. 
67 78 
62 62 
28% 37% 


9 11 


Sources: 1967: U.S. Bureau of the Census, The Social and Econamic Status of the Black Population In 

the United States, 1974, Current Population Reports, Series P-23, no. 54 (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1975). 
1976: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Money Income and Poverty Status of Familles and Persons 

In. the United States, 1976, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, no. 107 (Washington, D.C.: 


` USGPO, 1977). 


a disaggregetion of underlying socio- 
economic relationships. The in- 
comes of prime-age heads of house- 
hold (ages 45-54) have increased 
relative to those of other cohorts, 
but especially relative to those of the 
youngest (ages 14-24) and oldest 
(ages 65 and over) cohorts.’ At first 
glance, ther, these income changes 
suggest increasing inequality among 
age groups. But in this period there 
have been dramatic declines in labor 
force participation (hence, increases 
in leisure) as the young remained 
in school longer and the elderly 
retired earlier. Because these changes 
are not measured, the relative eco- 
nomic position of the elderly and the 
young is understated. 


WHAT THE INDICATORS Do NOT 
INDICATE 


Although we did not explicitly 
attach normative content to the five 
trends, we proceeded as if income 
growth, a shift in consumption away 


5. The ratio of the median income of a 
specific cohort to the median income for all 
families fell from .77 to .67 between 1947 and 
1974 for the youngest cohort and from .60 
to .57 for the ‘oldest cohort, but rose 
from 1.14 to 1.30 for the prime-age cchort. 


from necessities, and reductions in 
inequality, poverty, and intergroup 
income differences were desirable 
goals. We did argue that the trend 
in these indicators could not be 
understood without a specification 
of the processes by which they 
are generated. 

There is, however, a further com- © 
plication, which makes normative 
interpretations even more difficult. 
We have proceeded as if the indica- 
tors were independent of one an- 
other, and have neglected the pos- 
sibility that an improvement in one 
indicator may lead to a decline in 
another. A familiar example of sucha 
case is the presumed tradeoff be- 
tween greater income equality and 
faster economic growth—-that the 
higher taxes needed to redistribute 
more income would cause a decline 
in savings and work effort, and a 
consequent reduction in aggregate 
income.’ 

A similar conflict may exist be- 
tween the goals of reducing income 
inequality and narrowing intergroup 
income differences. During the 


6. See Arthur Okun, Equality and Ef- 


ficiency: The Big Tradeoff (Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1975). 
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period, the average earnings of 
females declined relative to those of 
males, and the income differences 
‘between families with female heads 
and male heads increased. The 
proportion of wives who worked 
\increased, and the most rapid in- 
creases occurred for wives of men at 
the lower-middle and middle in- 
come ranges. The changes in labor 
force participation of wives, who 
now eam 15 percent of total family 
income, despite the growing male- 
female wage differential, contrib- 
uted to the reduction in family 
income inequality. 

It is possible that reductions in 
earnings differences by sex will 
induce increases in family income 
inequality. Because of assortative 
mating, high income men are likely 
to marry women with high earnings 
potentials. ‘These women are now 
less likely to be in the paid labor 
force because of their husbands’ 
high incomes and because dis- 
crimination against women. denies 
them access to certain jobs (es- 
pecially high income jobs). If full 
economic opportunity for women 
were to be achieved, these women 
would enter the labor market, ac- 
quire those jobs, and the male- 


female wage differential would be 
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eliminated. The reduction of inter- 
group earnings differences would 
lead to an increase in family in- 
equality. 

To resolve this paradox we need 
an explicit ranking of goals and an 
equation that can weight a growth 
in family income, a reduction in 
intergroup differences, and an in- 
crease in inequality (or any other 
set of changes in the indicators). 
With such a weighting, the data 
could better be used to suggest 
whether economic well-being has 
increased or decreased. 


CONCLUSION 


Social Indicators, 1976 provides 
a set of time series that reveal a 
trend toward greater economic well- 
being over the past 30 years. The 
issues we raised concerning the 
measurement andi interpretation of 
the data suggest that the indicators 
on income and expenditures are in- 
puts for an analysis of social change, 
not outputs which can stand alone. 
Our first impressions of the trends, 
however, were generally confirmed 
even when confronted by the issues 
we raised. Income and expenditure 
data tell-us what has happened, 
but not how or why. 
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Table 9/1 
MEDIAN INCOME OF FAMILIES AND UNRELATED 

INDIVIDUALS, BY RACE: 1947- 1975 ae 
(1974 c constant t dollars) . 










Families Unrelated individuals - 


Ratio of Ratio of 
Black black and Black black and 
and other and’ other 


Year and : è other races to other races to 

period, . Total White races white races. white 
19AT. 6,691 | 6,970 | 3, ), 0.72 
1948 .......... 6,529 | 6,781 | 5, 57. 75 
1949 ........ .. 6,427 | 6,686 | 3, ; i .72 
1950 .......... 6,800 | 7,057 | 3, f .73 
1951 .......... 7,041 | 7,326 | 3,858 . 74 
1952 .......... 7,227 | 7,643 4 : 69 
1953 .......... 7,805 | 8,099 | 4, 56 79 
1954 .......... 7,657 | 7,961 | 4,422 : 602 .66 
1955 .......... 8,137 | 8,495 | 4, ; 2 .67 
1956 .......... 8,679 9,060 f i 1 74 
1967 ........-. 8,710 | 9,051 | i :64 
1958 .......... ' 8,676 | 9,039 5 -68 
1959 .......... 9,165 | 9,547 ` | .65 
1960 .......... > 9,358 | 9,716 | 5, k: .57 
1961 .......... 9,457. | 9,859 | 5,260 ; -61 
1962 .......... 9,710 | 10,168 | 5, : 2,( .67 
1963 ........-. 10,065 | 10,547 | 5, 5 3, 04, ` 69 
1964 .......... 10,444 | 10,903 | 6, : .B9 
1965 .-........ 10,874 | 11,333 | 6, k 7 .73 
1966 .......... 11,445 | 11,890 | 7,12€ : 63 
1967 .......... 11,717 | 12,162 | 7, D y ] 74 
1968 .......... 12,236 | 12,668 | 7, Ba a l ; .68 
1969 ia 12,689 | 13,175 | 8, ; : .71 
1970 .......... 12,531 | 13,000 | 8,27 : 68 
1971 ceeded . 12,523 | 12,995 | 8, 6 3 67 
1972 ........ . 13,103 | 13,614 | 8, 3,21 74 
1973 ........ . 18,373 | 13,977 | 8, F 75 


1974 eee . 12,836 | 13,356 | 8,26! 62° 68 


Average annual 


percent change - , 
1947-1975 .... 2.2 (X) 
1947-1957 .... 2.6 (X) 
1957-1967 .... 3.0 (X) 


1967-1975 wees 


Source: U.8. y Doranner of Comrhėrce, Bureau of the:Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-B0, No. 101. 


Not app 
ures appn unrelated individuals of blaok and other races relate to biacks oniy. 
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Chart 9/1A ` Social Indicators, 1976 


MEDIAN TOTAL MONEY INCOME OF FAMILIES AND 
UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS, FOR WHITES, BLACKS AND 
OTHER RACES, IN CONSTANT 1974 DOLLARS, 1947 TO 1975 
White families 

Black and other races, families 








seveseses White unrelated individuals 


‘eeeeeesee Black and other races, 
unrelated individuals 


$15,000 


$11,000 
$9,000 


$7,000 


1974 CONSTANT DOLLARS 


$5,000 


$3,000 


$1,000 





0 
YEAR 1947 1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 


Source: see table 9/1 
i en 
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Table 9/3 
MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME, BY AGE OF FAMILY HEAD: 1947-1974 
(1974 constant dollars) 


AGE OF HEAD 


25 to 35 to 45 to 
34 44 54 
YEAR years years | years 


MEDIAN INCOME 


1947 ....| 6,691 7,269 | 7,594 
1948 ....| 6,529 7,057 | 7,389 
1949 ....| €,427 | 4, - 6,892 | . 7,176 
1950 ....| €,800 | 5,355 ` 7,467 | 7,549 
1951 ....| 7,041 7,721 7,715 
1952 ....| 7,227 | 5, 8,065 | 6,095 
1953 ....| 7,805 | 5, j ‘8,487 | 8,987 
1954 ....| 7,646 | 5, ; 8,545 | 8,828 
1955 ....| 8137 | 6, | 9,055 | 9,370 
1956 ....| 8679 | 6, 9,728 | 9,820 
{957 ....| 8.710 | 6, 9,730 | 9,760 
1958 ....| 8,676 | 6, 9,734 | 9,792 
1959 ....| 9.165 | 6, 10,391 | 10,384 
1960 ....} 9358 67 10,682 | 10,779 
1961 ....| 9457 f 10,750 | 11,058 
1962 ....| 9710 11,137 | 11,485 
1963 ....| 10.065 ; 11,403 | 11,940 
1964 ....| 10,444 10,456 | 11,943 | 12,324 
1965 ....| 10,874 | 8,388 | 11,056 | 12,489 | 12,933 
1966 ....| 11,445 11,533 | 13,204 | 13,669 
1967 ....| 11,717 | 8, 11,911 | 13,572 | 14,195 
1968 ....| 12,236 |.8,828 | 12.370 | 14,241 | 14,799 
1969 ....} 12,689 | 8, 12,785 | 14,754 | 15,607 

` 1970 ....| 12,530 | 8, 12,520 | 14,498 | 15,402 
1971 ....} 12,523 12,509 | 14,473 | 15,708 
1972 ....] 13,103 | 8, 13,162 | 15,471 | 16,575 
1973 ....| -13,373 | 8, 13,547 | 15,879 | 16,896 





1974 ....] 12,336 , 13,000 | 15,117 16,709 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Pop- 
ulation Reports, Series P-60, No. 101. 
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Table 9/3 (Continued) 


~ AGE OF HEAD 


ALL 
FAM- 


1.00 
1.00 


-h h ca Ae a a 
= 002 NHONVAOMD NS 


-i oe wb =b -b mi b b amh h ab ah d h =x» ub ok con oend wh mb eh onda a S 
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Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Pop- 
ulation Reports, Series P-60, No. 101. 
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Chart 9/30 Social Indicators, 1976 


MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME IN CONSTANT 1974 DOLLARS 
FOR SELECTED COHORT GROUPS 14-24 TO 
35-44 YEARS. OLD, 1949-1974 


~m Cohort group 14-24 years old in 1949, 
35-44 years old in 1969 


m Cohort group 14-24 years old in 1954, 
35-44 years old in 1974 
==: =- Cohort group 14-24 years old In 1959, ~ 
25-34 years old in 1969 


=s Cohort group 14-24 years old in 1964, 
25-34 years old in 1974 


$15;000 


$12,500 






Bod 
pote 
Oo 
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O 


$7,500 


MEDIAN INCOME 


$5,000 


a 
YEAR 1949 1954 1959 1964 1969 1974 


Source: see table 9/3 
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Social Indicators, 1976 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES (1967 = 100) SELECTED YEARS, _ 
_1961-MAY, 1976—ANNUAL AVERAGES, EXCEPT FOR MAY, 1976 


MEDICAL 
CARE 


FOOD 
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Source: see table 9/23 
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Chart 9/23 Social Indicators, 1976 
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Baby Boom to Birth Dearth and Beyond 
By ARTHUR A. CAMPBELL 


ABSTRACT: The processes of fertility.change in the United 
States are structured in a way that exaggerates the -up- 
- ward and downward trends in annual measures of fertility, 
relative to underlying trends in the average number of 
children that women have during their reproductive years of | 
life. In the 1950s, we witnessed a period of relatively 

' inflated fertility; in the 1970s we are apparently going 
through a period of relatively depressed fertility. The 
childbearing expectations of young women suggest that 
annual fertility rates will rise in the near future, but do 
not provide any reason to believe that there will be a 
substantial: increase in fertility comparable to that occurring 
between the 1930s and the 1950s. The causes of swings in 
fertility rates are not yet fully known, but some promising - 
hypotheses have been proposed and are being tested. 





Arthur A. Campbell is the Deputy Director of the Center for Population 
Research, National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, 
National Institutes of Health. He attended Antioch College as an undergraduate 
and did graduate work at Columbia University. Since 1955, his research 
efforts have been largely devoted to an understanding of trends and differentials 
in fertility-related behavior in the United States.’ 
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HE RATE of childbearing among 
women.of reproductive age in 
1976 was less than half the level 
recorded 19 years earlier in 1957. 
The decline over the intervening 
years was more rapid than that 
experienced by the United States in 
the 1920s and more rapid than any 
recent declines reported by other 
countries in the developed world, It 
brought the birth rate from 25 births 
per 1,000 population in 1957-to 15 
in 1976: The annual number of births 
dropped from 4:3 million to 3.2 
million in the same period. Both the 
decline in the birth rate and that in 
the number. of births would have 
been greater if the population of 
childbearing a age had not been rising 
at the same time. 

These changes in the fertility of 
the, United States population and 
their implications for future’ birth 
rates cannot be understood fully 
without considering the dynamic 
processes that gave rise to them and 
that will continue to affect fertility 
rates in the future. The description 
of these processes can be most easily 
` accomplished by referring to. two 
different measures of fertility: the 
completed fertility rate and the total 
fertility rate. i 


> 


MEASURES OF FERTILITY 


The completed fertility rate is the 
number of births that-occur per 1,000 
. women during ‘their reproductive 
years of life (generally taken as ages 
14-49). A completed fertility rate of 
3,000, for example, means that a 


group of women had three births . 


each, on the average, by the time 
they reached age 50. The groups to 
which this megsure refers are called 
birth cohorts; they comprise women 
born in a specified 12-month pe- 
riod. For technical reasons, cohorts 


~ are defined in terms of 12-—month 


periods ending’ on June 30 of the 
year by which the cohort is identi- 
fied. For example, the 1920 cohort 
includes all women who were born 
between July 1, 1919 and June 30, 


‘1920. This’ cohort was assumed: to 
‘have completed its childbearing by 


January 1,-1970, at which time its . 
completed fertility: rate was 2702.3 
births per 1,000 women. 

Unlike the completed fertility 
rate, the total fertility rate is a ` 
hypothetical measure that expresses 
the level of fertility observed in a 
given calendar year. It can be 
interpreted as the number of births 
that 1,000 women would have if 
they continued to bear children at ` 
the rates observed for each single 
year of age during the year for 
which the rate is computed. For ex- 
ample, the total fertility rate for 
1975.was 1770.3. This means that if 
a group of women were to bear chil- 
dren at the rates observed at each age 
ih 1975, they would complete their 
fertility with 1770.3 births per 1,000 
women. In brief, the completed fer- 
tility rate expresses the level of 
childbearing experienced by actual 
groups of women who have reached 


‘the end of their reproductive years 


of life. The total fertility rate ex- 


presses the level of childbearing: 


observed in a particular calendar 
year. 

It is oftén convenient to contrast 
the level of the total fertility rate 
with the presumed level of the com- 
pleted fertility rates of cohorts cur- 
rently in the reproductive years of 

1. The total fertility and completed fer- 
tility rates cited in this paper are from the 
following source: National Center for Health 
Statistics, Fertility Tables for Birth Cohorts 
by Color: United States, 1917-73, DHEW 
Publication no. (HRA) 76-1152, April 1976. 
Rates for 1974 and 1975 are from unpub- 
lished tabulations by the National Center 
for Health Statistics. 
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FİGURE 1 
Comparison of Completed Fertility Rates and Total Fertility Rates: United States, Cohorts ` 


of 1867-1958, and Calendar Years 19817-75. 
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life. For example, in 1957, when the 
total fertility rate was 3,682, it did 
not appear likely that any cohort 
then in the reproductive years of 
life (which included the cohorts 
of 1908-43) would complete child- 
bearing with such a large number of 
children. Therefore, we say that the 


total fertility rate in 1957 was dis-° 


torted upward, which means that it 
overstated the level of fertility that 
women then in the childbearing 
ages would experience over their 
reproductive lives. In more recent 
years the total fertility rate appears 
to be distorted downward—tkhat is, 
it understates the number of chil- 
- dren that women in the main repro- 
ductive ages will eventually have. 


THE DYNAMICS OF FERTILITY 
CHANGE 


Figure 1 contrasts the levels of the 
total fertility rate and the completed 
fertility rate for the historical series 
available from official statistics of 
the United States. The completed 
fertility rates go back to the cohort 
of 1867 which had over 4,000 births 
per 1,000 women. This measure 
reached a low turning point of 2,270 
for the. 1908 cohort, rose to a high 
turning point of about 3,220 for the 
1933 cohort (an estimate based on 
reported births up to age 43), and 
appears to be reaching a new low 
around 2,000 for the cohorts born in 
the 1950s. The latter estimate is 
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based on the number of births ex- 
pected by women responding to a 
Census Bureau Survey in 1976.” 
Whether or not they will actually 
have this number of births is, of 
course, open to question. 

The ‘dotted line on figure 1 repre- 


sents the trend in the total fertility . 
rate from 1917 (the earliest year: 


available) to 1975. The calendar 
years for the total fertility rate are 
plotted 25 years beyond the points 
for which the completed fertility 
` rates for cohorts are plotted. This 
interval was chosen because the 
median age of childbearing in the 
United States in recent years has 
been about 25. Therefore, the ob- 
servations for the total fertility rate 
appear at that point in the chart 
closest to the completed fertility 
rates of cohorts then in their 20s, 
which comprise the main child- 
bearing ages. In this way, it is pos- 
sible to estimate the extent to which 
the total fertility rate overstates or 
understates the completed fertility 
of cohorts then in the main reproduc- 
tive ages of life. 

Figure 1 shows that the amplitude 
of the total fertility rate is con- 
siderably greater than that of the 
completed fertility rate. For ex- 
ample, between the low of 1936 and 
the high of 1957 the total fertility 
rate rose by 72 percent. However, 
between the low and high cohorts of 
1908 and 1933, the rise was only 42 
percent. Similarly, the total fertility 
rate fell by 52 percent between 1957 
and 1975, but the completed fertility 
rate will fall by an estimated 36 per- 
cent between the high cohort of 1933 
and the cohorts of the late 1950s. 

The reason for the greater swings 
in the total fertility rate is that the 


2. U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Fertility of 
American Women: June 1976,” in Current 
Population Reports, ser. P-20, no. 308 
(Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1977), p. 9. 
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age distribution of childbearing is 
constantly changing from one cohort 
to the next. The unusually rapid 
rise in the total fertility rate between 
the 1930s and the 1950s was due to 
a combination of three factors: (1) 
the underlying rise in the completed 
fertility rate of cohorts; (2) the rela- 
tively late ages of childbearing of 
the cohorts of 1910-25; (3) the shift 
to relatively early ages of child- 
bearing among the cohorts of 1925- 
40 


The relatively late ages of child- 
bearing of the cohorts of 1910-25 
was due to-the fact that the women 
born in these years reached the main 
reproductive years of life in the 
period 1930—45 when young couples 
tended to delay marriage and child- 
bearing, possibly because of de- 
pressed economic conditions and 
the absence of young men during 
World War II. After the war, these 
couples compensated for their pre- 
viously low fertility by having rela- 
tively high birth rates at the later 
childbearing ages. 

The cohorts of 1925-40, in con- 
trast, reached the main ages of 
childbearing in the period 1945-60 
when couples were tending to marry 
and have children at younger ages. 
Since both sets of cohorts were in 
the reproductive ages of life in the 
period 1945-60, relatively high 
rates at the older and younger ages 
combined with rising completed fer- 
tility rates to produce a strong up- 
ward trend in the total fertility rate. 

In the 1960s and'1970s the three 
factors that caused the earlier rapid 
increase in the total fertility rate 
were reversed to bring about a rapid 
decline: (1) the completed fertility 
rates of the cohorts of 1935-55 
were declining; (2) the cohorts of 
1925-40 reached the older ages of 
childbearing by 1965 and were hav- 
ing relatively low rates at these ; 
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because they had had such high 
rates at the younger ages; ‘3) the 
cohorts of the 1940s and the 1950s 
were marrying and having children 
at later ages, which reduced their 


fertility at the younger childbearing 


ages. Thus, declining completed fer- 
tility and relatively low rates at 
the older and younger childbearing 
ages combined to bring abouta sharp 
decline in che total fertility rate. 
What will happen in the later 
1970s and the 1980s is impossible 
to predict with any certainty. Future 
trends depənd in part on whether 
the cohorts of the 1940s behave in 
a manner similar to that exhibited 
by the cohorts of 1910-25 and begin 
to show some increases in fertility as 
they reach the later childbearing 


ages. This would tend to raise the’ 


total fertility rate and may account 
for the tendency for fertility rates to 
have begun rising in 1977. In ad- 
dition, there is a great deal of 
uncertainty about the trend in the 
completed fertility rates of cohorts 
now in the younger reproductive 
ages of life. Since these two issues 
are so important for forming an 
opinion about possible future trends 
in fertility, they will be examined 
separately in the next two sections. 


THE TREND IN COMPLETED 
FERTILITY AMONG YOUNG COHORTS 


Although it is impossible to pre- 
dict with certainty how many chil- 
dren women now in the earlier re- 
productive years of life will bear, 
we can get some idea of the future 
trend in completed fertility rates 
from responses to questions on 
number of births expected. Such 
questions have been included in 
various surveys in the United States 
since 1955, and although the re- 
sponses do not provide an accurate 
description of future trends, the 
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general tendencies to have more or 
fewer children do seem to, be re- 
flected in the survey results. 

Table 1 shows the number of 
births expected. by currently mar- 
ried women in surveys conducted by 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census in 
1967 and each year from 1971 
to 1976. The rates shown for cur- 
rently married women are not pre- 
cisely comparable with -the com- 
pleted fertility rate because this 
rate is based on all women, rather 
than on married women only. In 
1976, the Census' Bureau included 
single and previously married women 
among those to whom it asked the 
questions on total number of chil- 
dren expected. The numbers based 
on the responses of all women are 
shown on the top line of table 1. 
These rates are directly comparable 
to the completed fertility rate. In 
general, they are 4 to 7 percent below 
the averages based on the responses 
of currently married women. 

Table 1 provides strong evidence 
that the completed fertility rate is 
falling among the cohorts of the 
1940s and 1950s. The high values of 
birth expectations are reported by 
women who belong to the cohorts of 
the late 1920s and the 1930s. For ex- 
ample, the 35-39-year-old women 
in 1967 belong to the cohorts of 
1928-32. They expected to have 
3,300 births per 1,000 women, on the 
average. In contrast, the 18-19- 
year-old women interviewed in 
1976 belong to the cohorts ‘of 1957- 
58. The married women among them 
expected only 2,163 births per 1,000 
women, and all women interviewed 
in this cohort expected only 2,087 
births per 1,000 women. 

Table 1 also shows a tendency 
for currently married women in 
some cohorts to reduce their child- 
bearing expectations as they become 
older. For example, in 1967, the 18- 
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TABLE 1 


TOTAL NUMBER OF BIRTHS EXPECTED PER 1,000 WOMEN 18-39 YEARS OLD FOR ALL WOMEN 
IN 1976 AND CURRENTLY MARRIED WOMEN IN 1967 AND 1971—76: UNITED STATES 


AGE 
Yean 18-19 20-21 22-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 
All women 
1976 2,087 1,989 2,022 2,098 2,445 n.a. 
Currently married women 

1976 2,183 2,122 2,145 2,202 2,536 2,994 

1975 2,189 2,183 2,163 2,280 2,610 3,058 

1974 2,189 2,142 2,170 2,335 _ 2,724 3,090 

1973 - 2,267 2,278 2,254 2,387 2,804 3,234 

1972 2,229 2,210 2,282 2,452 2,915 3,218 

1971 ` 2,256 2,373 2,404 2,619 2,989 3,257 
_ 1967 2,719 2,916 2,856 3,037 3,288 3,300 


Sources: 1973: U.S. Bureau of the Census, ‘Fertility Expectations of American Women: June 1973,” In 

Current Population Reports, ser. P-20, no. 265 (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1974), p. 17. F 

1974: U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Fertility Expectations of American Women: June 1974," In 
Current Population Reports, ser. P-20, no. 277 (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1975), p. 15. 

1975: U.S. Bureau of the Census, "Fertility of American Women: June 1976,” In Current Pop- 
ulation Reports, ser. P~20, no. 301 (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1976), p. 13. 

1967, 1971 and 1976: U.S. Bureau of the Census, "Fertility of American Women: June 1976," 
In Current Population Reports, ser. P~20, no. 308 (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1977), pp. 9 and 17. 


19-year-olds, who belong to the 
cohorts of 1948-49, said that they 
expected to have 2,719 births per 
1,000 women. However, when the 
1948-50 cohorts were interviewed 
at ages 22—24 in 1972, they expected 
only 2,282 births per 1,000 women. 
Part of this reduction was due to 
the inclusion in the later survey of 
women who had married at later 
ages and expected fewer births, but 
part of it was due to the fact that 
women reduced their family size 
goals during this period of time. This 
simply demonstrates that the child- 
bearing expectations of young women 
are not immutable. 

Since 1974, the birth expectations 
for the cohorts of 1950 and later 
have varied in the narrow range 
between 2,122 and 2,189 births per 
1,000 currently married women. 


These values are consistent with. 


completed fertility rates around 
2,000 to 2,100. If such a low com- 


pleted fertility rate were to be 


‘attained and continued indefinitely, 


it would, assuming no immigration, 
eventually result in the cessation of 
population growth because it would 
allow for the replacement of two 
parents by two children, on the aver- 
age, and thus maintain successive 
generations at approximately the 
same size. 

In the United States the cohorts 
of 1906-14 provide a historical 
precedent for low completed fertility 
rates. Although none of these cohorts 
had as few as 2,100 births per 1,000 
women, the 1908 cohort did achieve 
the lowest recorded level of 2,270. 
However, this low rate was achieved 
in part by a high prevalence of child- 
lessness among its members, 22 per- 
cent of whom had no births. This 
compares with a low of 8 percent 
childless among cohorts of the 
1930s. 

Unlike the cohorts of 1906-14, 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF Wives 18-39 YEARS OLD EXPECTING NONE, ONE, TWO, AND THREE 
OR More BIATHS, BY AGE: UNITED STATES: 1967 AND 1971-76 


’ 


Aa 1976 . 1975 - 1974 1973 1972 1971 1967 
Percentage of wives expecting no births 
18-19 3.7 2.4 4.1 3.4 3.4 5.5 1.0 
20-21 4.0 4.3 4.8 4.3 3.5 3.0 0.4 
22-24 5.3 4.6 5.4 4.0 3.6 41 1.7 
25-29 6.4 4.9 4.7 4.1 4.0 3.2 2.2 
30-34 5.5 - $52 4.9 4.8 4.1 47 3.8 
35-39 4.7 4.2 5.4 4.4 5.0 4.8 5.0 
Percentags of wives expecting one birth i ; 
18-19 12.4 12.4 13.1 10.7 12.0 8.6 . 10.9 
20-21 11.4 11.9 13.8, 10.4 10.0 9.0 5.4 
22-24 12.2 10.6 10.7 9.0 9.2 8.1 5.2 
25-29 11.2 11.7 | 9.5 9.1 7.9 6.8 5.1 
30-34 10.3 9.8 9.0 7.8 7.3 6.8 5.8° 
35-39 93 - 93 8.7 8.2 7.4 7.6 7.8 
Percentage of wives expecting two births 
18-19 58.2 59.8 56.9 ` 56.6 54.9 54.5 33.8 
+ 20-21 59.9 57.6 55.3 53.9 59.0 53.0 36.3 
22-24 55.8 58.1 55.7 57.1 55.8 50.2 38.2 
25-29 51.5 50.4 51.7 49.9 48.5 44.1 29.3 
30-34 40.4 38.3 38.4 34.9 33.8 29.2 25.3 
35-39 28.8 26.4 24.9 24.9 24.5 24.2 25.0 
Percentage of wives expecting three or more births 
18-19 25.7 25.4 25.9 29.3 29.7 31.4 54.3 
20-21 24.7 26.2 26.1 31.4 27.5 35.0 57.9 
22-24 26.7 26.8 28.2 29.9 31.4 37.6 54.9 
25-29 30.9 33.0 34.1. 36.9 39.6 45.9 63.4 
30-34 43.8 48.7 49.7 52.7 55.0 59.5 65.1 
35-39 57.2 60.1 61.0 62.5 63.4 63.4 62.2 


Sources: 1367, 1971 and 1972: U.S. Bureau of the Census, "Birth Expectations and Feftility: June 
1972," In Current Population Reports, ser. P-20, no. 248 (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1973), p. 19. 
1373: U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Fertility Expectations of American Women: June 1973,” 
in Current Popu.ation Reports, ser, P~20, no. 265 (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1974), p. 19. 
1374: U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Fertility Expectations of American Women: June 1974," 
in Current Popuation Reports, ser. P~20, no. 277 (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1975), p. 17. 
1975: U.S. Bureau of the Census, ‘Fertility of American Women: June 1975," In Current 
Population Reports, ser. P-20, no. 301 (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1976), p. 20. i 
1978: U.S. Bureau of the Census, ‘Fertility of American Women- June .1976,” in Current 
Population Reports, ser. P-20, no. 308 (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1977), p. 25. 
Note: Data are limited to currently married women reporting on birth expectations. 


the cohorts of the 1940s and 1950s 
are not counting on childlessness to 
achieve low fertility, according to 
the Census Bureau Surveys shown 
in Table 2. Since 1974, only 2 to 
5 percent of the currently married 
women in the cohorts of the 1950s 


expect to have no children. Between ° 
11 and 14 percent of them expect to 
have only 1 child, 55 to 60 percent 
expect two children, and 25 to 28 


.percent expect three or more chil- 


dren. 
The main difference between the 


af 
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low fertility cohorts of the 1950s and 
the high fertility cohorts ofthe 1930s 
is in the proportion expecting two 
births and three or more births. 
Whereas over 60 percent of the 
women of the cohorts of the 1930s 
expected to have three or more 
births, only a quarter of the members 
of the cohorts af the 1950s expect 


that many births. In summary, the. 


younger cohorts do not foresee any 
widespread return to childlessness. 
They expect more one-child and 
two-children families and far fewer 
larger families than were produced 
by the cohorts of the 1930s. 

Table 3 compares the proportions 


of women expecting various num- , 


bers of births for all women and for 
currently married women inter- 
viewed in 1976. Between the cohorts 
of 1942-46 (ages 30-34 in 1976) and 
the cohorts of 1957-58 (ages 18 and 
19 in 1976), the proportion expecting 
no births or only one changes very 


little; the proportion expecting two 
increases substantially; and the pro- 
portion expecting three or more de- 
clines. 

Table 4 shows the- completed 
fertility rates, by order of birth, 
that are consistent with these birth 
expectations. To summarize them 
briefly, the cohorts of the 1950s ex- 
pect to have about 1,700 first and 


-second births and 400 third and 


higher order births to give them a 
completed fertility rate of 2,100 
births per 1,000 women. The num- 
ber of first and second births is 
about the same as that recorded for 
the cohorts of 1931-35 (1,729). 
However, the number of third and 
higher order births (about 400) 
is only a fraction of the number 
reported by the cohorts of the early 
1930s (1,473). The main areas of 
doubt about the birth expectations 
of the younger cohorts are (1) 
whether they will have as many 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN 18-34 YEARS OLD EXPECTING NONE, ONE, TWO, AND THREE 
OR MORE BIRTHS, BY AGE AND MARITAL STATUS: UNITED STATES, 1976 


AGE 


MARITAL STATUS 18-19 20-21 22-24 25-29 “90-34 
Percentage expecting no births 

All women 11.6 ` 11.0 9.8 10.2 9.0 

Currently married 3.7 4.0 5.3 6.4 5.5 
` Percentage expecting one birth 

All women 10.5 12.5 13.4 13.0 11.6 

Currently married 12.4 11.4 12.2 11.2 10.3 
Percentage expecting two births 

All women 50.8 53.0 61.6 47.4 - 37.6 

Currently married 58.2 59.9 55.8 51.5 40.4 
Percentage expecting three or more births 
All married 27.1 23.5 25.2 29.4 41.9 
Currentiy married 25.7 24.7 26.7 30.9 43.8. 





Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Fertility of American Women: June 1976,” In Current Popula- 
tlon Reports, ser. P-20, no. 308 (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1977), pp. 13 and 25. 
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TABLE 4 


TOTAL NUMBER OF BIRTHS EXPECTED AND NUMBER OF BIRTHS TO DATE PER 1,000 WOMEN 
18-34 YEARS OLD, BY AGE OF WOMAN AND ORDER OF BIRTH: UNITED STATES, 1976 








Aas 
ORDER OF BIRTH 18-10 20-21 22-24 25-29 30-34 
Pe Approximate cohort ; 
1957-58 1955-58 1952-54 1947-51 1942—46 
, Expected number of births per 1,000 women 
Total -2,087 1,989 2,022 2,098 2,445 
1st 884 890 902 898 910 
2nd 779 765 7868 768 794 
3rd 271 235 252 294 419 
4th 102 69 68 92 185 
Sth 33 19 20 28 77 
6th or higher. 18 11 12 18 60 
Summary: , 
ist & 2nd 1,663 1,655 1,670 1,666 1,704 
3rd or higher 424 334 352 432 741 
Births to date per 1,000 women 
Total 219 - 454 774 1,442 2,266 
1st 179 327 486 725 876 
2nd n.a. 101 219 469 718 
tst & 2nd na 428 705 1,194 1,594 
3rd or higher na. 26 ‘69 248 672 
Percentage of expected births that have occurred Í 
Total 10.5 22.8 38.3 88.7 92.7 
tst 20.2 36.7 53.9 80.7 96.3 
2nd n.a. 13.2 28.5 61.1 90.4 
tst & 2nd n.a. 25.9 “42.2 71.7 93.5 
3rd or higher “na. 7.8 19.6 57.4 90.7 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, "Fertility of American Women: June 1978," In Current Popula- ' 
tion Reports, ser. P-20, no. 308 (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1977), pp. 12 and 14. 


first and second births as they now 
think they will have and (2) whether 
they will be able to limit third 
and higher births to such a low num- 
ber, in view of the fact that, even 
with improved fertility control, ex- 
cess births are still reported. 

In the next section we shall ex- 
amine the recent experience of the 
cohorts ‘of the 1940s and 1950s 
to see how consistent it has been 


with their reported birth expecta- 
tions. 


RECENT CHILDBEARING RECORD OF 
THE COHORTS OF THE 1940s 
AND 1950s 


The various cohorts of the 1940s 
and 1950s are now at very different 
stages of their reproductive lives. As 
shown in table 4, the cohorts of 1942- 
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46 (aged 30-34 in 1976) had borne 
93 percent of their expected total of 
2,445 births per 1,000 women. How- 
ever, members of the younger co- 
horts, who expect to have 2,000- 
2,100 births per 1,000 women, had 
borne a substantially smaller propor- 
tion of their expected total number 
of births by 1976. 

If the cohorts of the late 1940s and 
the 1950s have as many births as 
they expect to have, they will have 
to increase their fertility rates at the 
later childbearing ages in com- 
parison with rates observed ` for 
earlier cohorts. An approximate 
idea of the extent to which they 
will have to compensate for low fer- 
tility at the younger childbearing 
ages can be gained from figures 2 
and 3,.which show the age pattern 
of childbearing reported for the 
cohorts of 1931 to 1960, for first 
and second births separately. 

Figure 2 shows that the cohorts of 
1936-40 had the youngest age dis- 
tribution of first births. By 1960, 
when they had reached ages 20-24, 
they had borne 525 first births per 
1,000 women. The next set of cohorts 
(1941-45) had only 486 first births 
per 1,000 women by 1965 when 
they also reached ages 20-24. How- 
ever, ‘they had almost as many 
first births in the next five-year 
period as the earlier cohort group 
had at the same ages and actually 
had more first‘ births between ages 
25-29 and 30-34 than did the 
1936-40 cohorts. In other words, 
after 1970 the 1941-45 cohorts 
began compensating for having had 
fewer first births at the younger 
childbearing ages. 

Figure 2 also shows that the co- 
horts of 1946 and later will have 
to compensate to an even greater 
extent than did the 1941—45 cohorts 
for low first birth rates at the younger 
childbearing ages. For example, the 
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1951-55 cohorts had borne only 
375 first births per 1,000 women by 
1975, when they reached ages 20- 
24. This was 150 births fewer than 
the cohorts of 1936-40 had borne 
by the same ages. If the cohorts of 
1951-55 complete their fertility 
with 900 or more fitst births per 
1,000 women, they will have to dis- 
tribute this deficit of 150 births over 
the remainder of the childbearing 
years of life. This is not impossible 
from a physiological point of view; 
but the major question is whether 
women who have postponed first 
births before age 25 will want to 
have them as they reach the later 
childbearing years. It is entirely 
possible‘ that some of these “post- 
ponements” will become “cancel- 
lations.” 

Approximately the same observa- 
tions apply to second births, as 
shown in figure 3. Again, the 1936- 
40 cohorts had the largest number of 
second births in the early child- 
bearing years, and again the 1941- 
45 cohorts began to compensate for 
their earlier low fertility rates in the 
1970s. ` 

The main question emerging from 
these comparisons is whether the 
cohorts of 1946-60 will catch up 
with the earlier cohorts after record- 
ing such low fertility rates in the late 
1960s and 1970s. We do not yet have 
data to demonstrate conclusively 
whether a compensatory rise in 
fertility at the later childbearing ages 
is or is not occurring among the 
members of these cohorts, but such 
data will become available in the 
years immediately ahead. If annual 
birth statistics continue to show 
increases in rates for first and second 
births at ages 25-29 and 30-34, it 
will mean that the compensation for 
low fertility rates at the younger 
ages is proceeding. In fact, this may 
account for the slight rise in monthly 
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FIGURE 2 


Cumulative Birth Rates and Additions to Cumulative Birth Rates up to Jan. 1, 1975, For. 
First Births to Cohorts of 1931-35 to 1956-60. 
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FIGURE 3 


Cumulative Birth Rates and Additions to Cumulative Birth Rates up to Jan. 1, 1975, For 
Second Births to Cohorts of 1931-35 to 1956-60. 
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fertility rates that has been going on 
since the latter half of 1976. It is 
impossible to verify this interpreta- 
tion because fertility rates by age 
and order of birth are not yet avail- 
able for 1976. ` 


THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


If women do have more children 
at the later ages to make up for 
previously postponed births, how 
much will the total fertility rate rise? 
In 1975, the total fertility rate was 
1,770. The’ component of this rate 
representing first and second births 
was 1,256 and the component repre- 
senting third and higher order births 
was 514. If the completed fertility 
rate for first and second births rises 
to. 1,700, in accordance with the 
stated expectations of young women, 
the total fertility rate for first and 
second births will also eventually 
rise to this level, resulting in an in- 
crease of over 400 in the total 
fertility rate. However, if young co- 
horts eventually have only 400 third 
and higher order births per 1,000 
women, this will take away about 
100 births from the total fertility 
rate. Therefore, if current expecta- 
tions are achieved, the total fertility 
rate would rise about 300 points to a 
level near 2,100, bringing about an 
increase of 15 to 20 percent in the 
total fertility rate. 

This outcome is approximately 
consistent with the “Series II” 
projections of the total fertility rate 
prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, which assume that the total 
fertility trate will rise to approxi- 
mately 2,100 by the end of this 
century.’ It is possible that this 


3. U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
of the Population of the United States: 
1977-2050,” in Current Population Reports, 
ser. P-25, no. 704 Chesney D.C.: USGPO, 
1977). 


“Projections 
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change will occur more rapidly than 
assumed in Series II, but the Census 
Bureau projections provide a reason- 
able model of what might be ex- 
pected to occur. Series II shows the 
annual number of births rising from 
a current level of around 3.2 million 
to 4-million by the 1980s. It also 
shows the birth rate rising from 15 
births per 1,000 population to about 
17 in the 1980s. 

However, it is still entirely pos- 


sible that young women of reproduc- 


tive age will not meet their current 
goal of 1,700 first and second births. 
per 1,000 women. If they return to 
the levels of childlessness and one- 
child families reported by the co- 
horts of the early 1900s, they may 
complete their fertility with as few 


‘as 1,300 or 1,400 first and second 


births per 1,000 women. If, in ad- 
dition, they limit third and higher 
order births to the expected level of 
400, the total fertility rate could 
remain at the low levels recorded in 
recent years. 


THE LONG-TERM FUTURE 


The preceding description of trends 
and projections shows that fertility 
patterns in the United States are 
structured in such a way as to bring 
about large fluctuations in annual 
and cohort rates. At no time in the 
past has either the completed fer- 


` tility rate or the total fertility rate 


remained constant over a long series 
of cohorts or a long period of time. 
Furthermore, in the experience of 
the United States and of other coun- 
tries, changes in the age distribution 
of fertility rates have tended to rein- 
force changes in completed fertility 
rates. That is, increases in completed 
fertility rates have been accompanied 
by high rates at both the younger 
and older reproductive ages and de- 
clining completed fertility rates 


a š - i ia x Fa 
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have been accompanied by rela- 
tively low rates at the younger and 
older reproductive ages. Hypotheti- 
cally, rates could be constructed that 


` would dampen, rather than intensify, 


trends in annual measures of fertil- 
ity, but tkis is not what has hap- 
pened in the real world. Therefore, 


. it would seem reasonable to expect 


fairly substantial fluctuations to con- 
tinue in the future. 
For the following reasons it seems 


* doubtful, however, that we will 


again witness as large a rise in the 
completed fertility rate as occurred 
between the cohorts of 1908 and 


` 1933. First, any future rise cannot 


simulate the rise between the co- 
horts of the early 1900s and those 
of the early 1930s because these 
increases in completed fertility rates 
were brought about, in part, by the 
widespread rejection of childless- 
ness. At the present time, it does 
not appear likely that cohorts now 
in the yourger reproductive years of 
life will accept childlessness to the 
extent that the cohorts of 1906-15 
did. Secondly, even during the rise 
in completzd fertility in the United 
States, about one-third of third and 
higher order births were reported 
as unwanted.* With improvements 
in fertility sontrol, such births need 
no longer occur. In fact, as of 1973, 
only one-s:xth of third and higher 
order births were reported as un- 
wanted.’ Third, even during the rise 
in completed fertility rates, the 


4. This estimate is based on unpublished 
tabulations from the 1960 Growth of American 
Families Study reported in: Pascal K. Whelp- 
ton, Arthur A. Campbell, and Jobn E. Patter- 
son, Fertility and Family Planning in the 
United States: Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1966). 

5. National Center for Health Statistics, 
“Wanted and Unwanted Births Reported by 
Mothers 15-44 Years of Age: United States, 
1973,” Advance Data from Vital and Health 
Statistics, no: 9, (August 10, 1977), p. 4. 
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probability of having sixth and 
higher order births continued to de- 
cline, signifying the continued drift ` 
away from large families. In sum- 
mary, the only way to reverse the 
trend toward low completed fertility 
rates is for third and higher order 
births to rise, because the expected 
rates for first and second births are 
close to the highest lévels ever re- 
corded in the United States. At the 
present time the prospects for an in- 
crease in third and higher order 
births do not appear to be great. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CAUSES OF 
CHANGES IN FERTILITY 


A number of hypotheses have 
been developed to account for 
changes in levels of fertility in 
various societies. Perhaps the best 
known is associated with the “demo- 
graphic transition,” during which de- 
clines in birth rates followed de- 
clines in death rates as societies ` 
became industrialized. The declines ` 
in birth rates were thought to. have 
been due, in part, to the fact that 
children lost their economic utility 
as societies became less rural-agri- 
cultural and more urban-indistrial. 
It has also been hypothesized that 
as the mortality of children de- 
clined, with improvements in sanita- 
tion and living conditions, couples 
tended to reduce their fertility be- 
cause it was not necessary to have 
as many births as previously to en- 
sure the survival of a given number 
of children. 

Such hypotheses applied only to 
the long-term decline in fertility that 


. began over a century ago in devel- 


oped countries. When fertility rose in 
the United States and other countries 
after World War Ii, new hypotheses 
were introduced to explain the rise. 
The most prominent of these was 
developed by Richard A. Easterlin’ 
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who saw the postwar rise in fertility 
as the result of economic conditions 
and aspirations that made it possible 
for young couples to find relatively 
well-paying jobs, to marry, and to 
have children early in marriage.® 
Easterlin also points out that the co- 
horts that were in the younger por- 
tion of the labor force between 
1945 and 1960 were born in the 


late 1920s and 1930s, when annual ~ 


numbers of births were the lowest 
recorded in the United States since 
the nineteenth century. Because 
the members of these cohorts were 
so limited in number, there was 
relatively little competition for jobs 
among them, and they felt economi- 
cally secure at an early stage in 
their marriages. Also, they were 
born during the Depression or spent 
their early childhood: years in the 


1930s, when they formed relatively . 


modest material aspirations that did 
not interfere with their desire for 
children.” 

Easterlin has also hypothesized 
that the low fertility of the cohorts 
of the 1940s and 1950s is related 
to their relatively large numbers, 
which increases competition for 
available jobs when they enter the 
labor force, and that since they 
developed their material aspirations 
during a period of economi¢ expan- 
sion, they would not be as-willing as 
earlier cohorts to forego the levels 
of living consistent with these as- 
pirations simply to have children.® 


6. Richard A. Easterlin, “The American 
Baby Boom in Historical Perspective” (Oc 
casional paper no. 79, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1962). 

7. Richard -A. Easterlin, “Relative Eco- 
nomic Status and the American Fertility 
Swing,” in Social Structure, Family ‘Life 
Styles, and Economic Behavior, ed. Eleanor 
B. Sheldon (Philadelphia, Pa: Lippincott, 
1972). 

8. Richard A. Easterlin, “The Conflict Be- 
tween Aspirations and Resources,” Popula- 
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Another hypothesis, developed by 
Larry Bumpass, relates specifically 
to the recent decline in fertility. He 
proposes that with improved methods 
of contraception, such as the, pill, 


‘childbearing has become voluntary 


to an extent that it was not in the 
past, and that as a result decisions 
regarding when to have children and 
how many to have are becoming 
more deliberate. In the process 


of arriving at such decisions, couples 
‘will count not only the benefits 


of having children but also the 
costs—in terms of the limitations 
imposed by parenthood as well as 
economic costs. These calculations 
will lead them to decide to have no 
children or very few. 

If Easterlin is correct, the com- 
pleted fertility rate, as well as the 
total fertility rate, will continue to 
rise and fall as cohort size and eco- 
nomic conditions vary, though per- 
haps the fluctuations will not be as 
great as those in the past. If Bumpass 
is right, the completed fertility rate 


will continue relatively unchanged 
at levels near or below replace- 
. ment (that is, at 2,100 or below), 


~ 7 


and fluctuations in the total fer- - 


tility rate will be limited to those 
arising from changes in the age 
distribution of childbearing. 
Hypotheses linking changes in 
fertility with changes in economic 
and social conditions are necessarily 
tentative. We can only hope that 
further research will provide more 
substantial knowledge about the 
social and economic factors affecting 


‘trends in fertility. 


tion and Detelopment Review, vol. 2, nos. 3 


and 4 (September/December 1972) pp. 417- 
26. 

9. Larry L. Bumpass, “Is Low Fertility 
Here to Stay?,” Family Planning Perspec- 
tives, vol. 5, no. 2 (Spring 1973) pp. 


67-69. 
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Table 1/1 - 
POPULATION GROWTH: 1790-2040 


Average Average 
annual annual 
i rate of rate of 
YEAR AND | Population? | change YEAR AND Population? | change 
SERIES? SERIES? (thousands) |(percent) 





1790 ...... 1980 (Series I) ....| 225,705 0.97 
1800 ...... : 1980 (Series Il) ... | 222,769 84 
1810 ...... . 4980 (Series lli) ... | 220,356 73 
1820 ...... , 1990 (Series I) .... | 257,663 1.32 
1830 ...... ; 1990 (Series Il) ...| 245,075 95 
l 1990 (Series Ill) ... | 235,581 67 
1840 ....... ; 2000 (Series !) .... | 287,007 1.08 
1850 ....... 
1860 ....... 2000 (Series I!) ... | 262,494 69 
1870 ....... J a2 2000 (Series Ill)... | 245,098 40 
1880 ... 2... ; 2010 (Series |) .... | 322,049 1.15 
2010 (Series Il) ...| 278,754 60 
1890 ..... wae 824 2 2010 (Series lil) ... | 250,193 |. ..21., 
1900 ....... 76,094 ; 2020 (Series I) .... | 362,348 1.18 
1910 .......| 92,407 : 2020 (Series Il) ..| 294,046 53 
1920 ....... 106,461 
1930 ...... -| 123,077 : 2020 (Series Ill)... | 251,884 07 
2030 (Series !) .... | 402,592 1.05 
14940 ....... 132,594 . 2030 (Series Il) ... | 304,328 34 
1950 ...... | 152,271 2030 (Series Ill)... | 247,347 —.18 
1960 ....... 180,671 : 2040 (Series |) ....} 448,872 1.09 
1970 ....... 204,879 : 2040 (Series Il) ... | 312,035 25 
2040 (Series Ill)... | 237,926 ~.39 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Historical Sta- 
tistics of the United States, Colonial Times to 1970, and Current Population Re- 
ports, Series P-25, No. 601. 

X Not acplicable. 

1 Series | presumes a fertility level of 2.7 children born per woman; Series Il, 
2.1 children; Series lll, 1.7 children. 

? Beginning in 1940, data include U.S. Armed Forces oversease. Data prior to 
1940 exclude Alaska, Hawali, and the Armed Forces overseas. ` 
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Chart 1/1A Social Indicators, 1976 
POPULATION GROWTH: 1790-2040 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL RATE OF POPULATION CHANGE BETWEEN 
DECENNIAL CENSUS YEARS: 1790-2040 
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' Table 1/5 


COMPONENTS OF POPULATION CHANGE: 1930-2000, 
(Thousands) i 


CALENDAR NET - NET CIVILIAN 
YEAR _ CHANGE! BIRTHS? DEATHS! | IMMIGRATION 
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Table 1/5 (Continued) 


CALENDAR i ‘ NET CIVILIAN 
YEAR ; IMMIGRATION 


PROJECTIONS 
(Series II*)® 





Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Popu- 
lation Reports, Series P-25, Nos. 521 and 541. 

Note: Includes Alaska and Hawali and Armed Forces abroad after 1939. 

‘Includes estimates of overseas admissions Into and discharges from the 
Armed Forces and the error of closure between censuses. 

? Adjusted for underregistration through March 1970. 

3 Deaths occurring in the United States plus estimated deaths occurring in the 
Armed Forces abroad except for 1930 through 1939 where the estimates are for 
the resident population of the conterminous United States only. Infant Heaths 
adjusted for undarregistration through March 1960: 

* Series || presumes a fertility level of 2.1 children born per woman. ` 

ë Obtained by linear interpolation between successive fiscal year projections. 
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Chart 1/5 - Social Indicators, 1976 


COMPONENTS OF POPULATION CHANGE: 1930-2000 
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Table 1/6 

FERTILITY RATES, BY RACE: 1940-1974 

(Data relate to births adjusted for underregistration, 1940 to 1959; after 1959, 
data relate to registered births without further adjustment) | ve at 





~ Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health 
Service, National Center for Health Statistics, Vita/ Statistics of the United States, 
7968, Vol. |; Vital Statistics of the United States, 1969, Vol.'1; and MONEY Vital 
Statistics Report, Vol. 23, No. 11. 
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i Chart 1/6 Social Indicators, 1976 
FERTILITY RATES, BY RACE: 1940-1974 
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_ Finally the Family 
By MURRAY S. WEITZMAN 


ABSTRACT: The family makes a belated but welcome ap- 
pearance in Social Indicators, 1976 after being all but ignored 
in, Soctal Indicators, 1973. In recent years, statistics on the 
family have recorded a steady increase in the divorce rate, a 
decline in both the marriage and birth rates, and a rising pro- 
portion of premarital births to total births. These trends trans- 
late into family structures in which an increasing proportion of 

' children are members of single-parent families. Although not 
inevitable, on balance some harmful spillover effects are prob- 
ably generated such as less attractive human personal quali- 
ties, declining domestic tranquility in the community, and de- 
creasing individual capability for educational achievement, 
work accomplishment, and earning power. After this second 
run through of social indicators, there seems to be sufficient 
evidence that, while the work was conducted by very compe- 
tent people, the operational structure is far from optimal for 
achieving sustained progress in this field. Producing social 
indicators requires more than a process of searching and solic- 
iting statistical tables from the statistical networks, assem- 
bling them in packages of charts, tables, and texts and market- 
ing them in attractive publications. In the end it may come 
down to the fact that insufficient resources have been com- 
mitted to these social indicator projects, precluding the forma- 
tion of proper operational goals, rather than concluding that 
social indicator efforts are bereft of potential. 


Murray S. Weitzman was Assistant Division Chief of the Population Division, 
U.S. Bureau of the Census in charge of Socioeconomic Statistics Programs from 
1962 to 1977, and is now a Senior Researcher and Advisor on these subjects. He re- > 
ceived a Doctorate in Economics from the University of Paris in 1950, and a masters 
degree from Columbta University in 1948. Prior research experience includes work 
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‘on manpower and other economic aspects of the U.S.S.R. at the Bureau, participa- 
tion in the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Interindustry Study of the American 
Economy for 1947 and its Long Range Economic iedecrsons of the American 


Economy. 


I am deeply grateful and indebted to two distinguished colleagues in the Population Divi- 
sion, U.S. Bureau of the Census, Dr. Paul C. Glick and Mr. Arthur J. Norton for their contribu: 
tions to whatever measure of expertise I may have acquired with respect to the family and family 
statistics. Rerhaining shortcomings and personal perceptions in this paper are my own. 


HE SECRET is out in Social In- 

dicators, 1976. The family in 
this country continues to occupy a 
central and critical role in meeting 
- many of the compelling needs of the 
young and not-so-young alike. Most 
would agree with this observation, 
including *he people who assem- 
bled and issued Social. Indicators, 
1973. However, if there had been a 
request from this journal, or a similar 
one, for a set of interpretive papers 
in connection with the earlier social 
indicator report, a paper on the fam- 
ily would not have been required be- 
cause the family was not of major 
significance in that volume. The 
family had become a noninstitution, 
deprived of its own proper identity, 


and was to be found only as a classi- | 


fication variable in Social Indica- 
tors, 1973, primarily in chapter 5 
dealing with income.. 


INTRODUCTION 


In recent years, statistics on the fam- 
ily have recorded a steady increase 
in the divorce rate, a decline in both 
the marriage and birth rates, and a 
rising proportion of premarital births 
to total births. These statistics. trans- 
late into family structures in which 
an increasing- proportion of children 
are members of single-parent fam- 
ilies, primarily headed by women. 
Although net inevitable, on balance 


some harmful spillover effects and 

rising social and economic costs are 

probably generated; for example, 

less attractive human personal qual- 

ities and interpersonal relations, less 

domestic tranquility in the commu- 

nity and less individual capability 

for educational achievement, work 

accomplishment, and earning power. , 
Whether the population’s experi- 

ences involving marriage, .divorce, 

births, and living arrangements tend 

to stabilize, turn around, or continue 

current trends is a matter of impor- 

tance to all in every walk of life and‘ 
endeavor. From stuff such as this, 

significant social indicators should 

emerge. 


FAMILY INDICATORS 


It should be pointed out that the 
census defines a family as all persons 
related by blood, marriage, or adop- 
tion who live in the sarne housing 
unit. This is a narrow definition 
which diminishes to some extent its 
value for purposes of social indica- 
tors. Working within its traditional 
operational framework of counting 
persons, assigning them to house- 
holds, and identifying and combin- 
ing them into families where appro- 
priate, the Census Bureau -has not 
been in a position to date to explore 
systematically more extensive and 
intricate family relationships, and 
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the support and communication sys- 
tems developed among kin net- 
`“ works. Ignoring behavioral patterns 
nurtured through affection, tradi- 
tion, and family duty because of a 
lack of kinship information, not only 
removes a significant factor from 
consideration in the assessment of 
family life, but can affect the inter- 
pretation accorded family develop- 
ments within a social indicator con- 


text. As an example of the limiting . 


nature of the census definition of the 
family, part of a statement in Social 
Indicators, 1976 seems to be unwar- 
ranted. The statement reads. as fol- 
lows: 


... the proportion of older men who 
are heads of their own households (either 
heads of primary families or primary in- 
dividuals) has risen from 80 percent in 
1955 to 95 percent in 1975—a clear in- 
dication of both growing independence 
and growing isolation of this population 
group.! 


Although one can conjecture about 
the socioeconomic status of older 
men, it is not possible to infer solely 
from ‘census data on living arrange- 
ments that there is a growing isola- 
tion of older men in the population 
—a negative social indicator in con- 


‘trast to growing independence—a 


positive one. 


Trends in family size 
and composition 


The complement of charts and data 
in Social Indicators, 1976 that serve 
to depict family size and composi- 
tion catch many of the significant 
movements of the past decades and 
miss others. This is probably inevi- 


1. U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Office of Federal Statistical Policy and 
Standards and Bureau of the Census, Soctal 
Indicators, 1976 (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 
1977), chap. 2, sec. H: “Living Arrange- 
ments.” 


table ‘in the sort of statistical anthol- 
ogy that Social Indicators, 1976 
represents. The prose accompany- 
ing the statistical material is so calm 
and considered that the full impact 
of some of the profound develop- 
ments changing the nature, charac- 
teristics, roles, and functions of the . 
family and family members can go. 
unrecognized. Although some en- 
lightenment may be expected from 
review articles such as this one, fur- 
ther improvements may still be pos- 
sible in Social Indicators’ publica- 


‘tions without the need to resort to 


editorializing. The reservations here 
expressed are well illustrated in the 
paragraph which begins the Social 
Indicators, 1976 section on trends 
in family size and composition: — 


The general trend during the past three 
decades in the growth of the number of 
families in the U.S. has been relatively 
stable. Projections of the number of fam- 

ilies to the year 1990 reflect this stability 
and provide some insight into future de- 


-mands in the area of family needs. While 


the husband-wife family group (over 
four-fifths of all: families) remains the 
basic core of family types, the family 
headed by a female (with no husband 
present) will continue to be an important 
group affecting family and child care- 
related ‘decisions.? 


The distinct impression conveyed. 
is that very little dynamic develop- 


_ ment has occured in the family dur- 


ing the past three decades. Although 
this impression is modified some- 
what in the succeeding paragraphs, 
the tenor of the family conditions de- 
scribed ‘in Soctal Indicators, 1976 | 
leads me to conclude that any overall 
summary’ would have to stress the 
thought that family composition, on 
balance, has been, relatively stable 
during the past decades. 


2. Social Indicators, 1976, chap. 2, sec. I: 


“Trends in Family Size and Composition.” 
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l. Family Growth and 
Composition 


For the period 1960 to 1975, fam- 
ilies as a group have been increasing 
more rapid'y than husband/wife fam- 
ilies with spouse present. All fam- 
ilies increased from 45,149,000 in 
1960 to 51,237,000 in 1970, an in- 


crease of 12.5 percent. For the same | 


period, the percent increase for hus- 
band/wife families was 12.1 percent, 
slightly lower than for all families. 
However, the disparity’ increased 
considerably from 1970 to 1975. 
Comparable estimates, which are 
multiplied by two to compare with 
those from 1960 to 1970, are 17.4 per- 
cent for all families and 11.4 percent 
for husband/wife families. Among 
black families, the 1970 to 1975 per- 
cent change on a decade basis is 30.4 
percent for all families and 6.0 per- 
cent for husband/wife families. 

All told, husband/wife families reg- 
istered a sluggish increase of 2.2 mil- 
lion units between 1970 and 1975 on 
a 1970 base of 44.8 million families. 
In contrast, <amilies headed by a fe- 
male registered a strong 1.6 million 
gain ‘from 5.5 million in 1970 to 7.2 
million in 1975. Divorced women 
maintaining families were up 850 
thousand from 1,260 thousand in 
1970, while separated were up 400 
thousand and single women heading 
families were up 300 thousand over 
1970. Surely something more than 


3. Adjustments following revisions to 1970 
census-based population controls result in 
the following revised estimates in paren- 
theses, 13.5 percent (14.4 percent), 12.1 per- 
cent (13.8 per cent) 17.4 percent (16.0 per- 
cent) and 11.4 percent (10.0 percent). Esti- 
mates based on the Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Survey are subject to 
sampling variability, nonresponse, and re- 
spondent bias. Therefore, it is possible that 
not all comparisons’ made in this paper, and 
based on the Current Population Survey, are 
statistically significant at designated 
standard errors cf estimate. 
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j : 
relative stability has been occurring 
in family composition, something 
which can be extracted from the data 
included in Social Indicators, 1976. 
The combination of sharp increases 
in the numbers and proportions’ of 
female heads of families, no spouse 
present, and wives in the paid labor 
force represent one of the most 
striking modifications in the compo- 
sition of families. Not only is the tra- 
ditional type of family, the husband/ 
wife family, with wife not in the paid 
labor force, in decline, it may also be 
in. disrepute among some members — 
of the population. More than one 
wife has felt the need to defend arid 
justify herself when, in responding 
to the question What do you do?P, 


‘answers that she is a homemaker 


seeing to the welfare of her husband 
and children. 

In 1960, 62 percent of all families in 
the United States consisted of hus- 
band/wife families with wife not in 
the paid labor force, 25 percent hus- 
band/wife families with wife in the 
paid labor force, and 10 percent fe- 
male heads of families (figure 1). By 
1970, the leading family group rep- 
resented only 52 percent of all fam- 


ilies as the other two family compo- 


nents under discussion increased 
their proportions of all families to 34 
and 11 percent, respectively. Some- , 
time between 1973 and 1974, husr - 
band/wife families with wife not in 
the labor force dipped below 50 per- 
cent. The reading for this group as of 
March 1975 was 48 percent of all 
families and by March 1976 it had 
further declined to 47 percent. 


2. Marital Status © 


. The text in Social Indicators, 1976 
that relates to marital status of the 
population 14 years old and over by 
sex, standardized on the basis of the 
age distribution in 1960, is a classic 
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illustration of the danger of over 
looking the many significant changes 
taking place among the various com- 
ponents by presenting the data in ` 
terms of a general average. It states: 


Taking the changing age distribution of 
the adult population into account, it is 
evident that the proportion of married 
persons has remained remarkably stable 
over the 25-year span from 1950 to 1975. 
The only major changes in these propor- 
tions have occurred among the (“di- 
vorced”) categories which have risen 
among both men and women. 


This “remarkably stable” propor-' 


tion of married persons in the popula- 
tion, when standardized for age dis- 
tribution, masks some significant de- 
velopments. It is true that the percent 
of the married female population 
was 63.9 in 1950 and 63.5 in 1975, 
but the intermediate years include 
estimates of 65.6 percent in 1960 and 

- 64.9 percent in 1970. In this in- 
stance, the stability referred to in the 
married component of the marital 
status of the population diverts at- 
tention from significant develop- 
ments occurring among the different 
age groups at various stages of life. 
It tends to be the exception rather 
than the rule when many compo- 
nents of an aggregate | or summary 
statistic move in the same direction 
and within a narrow range.. It has 
been observed that prices in specific 
product markets do not move or mir- 
ror average price movements, but 
rather tend to adjust to specific sup- 
ply and demand conditions, although 
general economic conditions un- 
doubtedly do influence such mar- 
kets. 

Although those eligible for marriage 
can be drawn theoretically from the 
entire eligible population, gener- 
ally, specific marriage markets neither 


4. Soctal Indicators, 1976, chap. 2, sec. III: 
“Family Stability.” 
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encompass the entire age spectrum 
nor run the gamut of persons with 
widely varying backgrounds. But 
it should be possible, and such an 
effort is made in the following para- 
graphs to demonstrate that there is 
some merit in the criticisms raised 
with respect to the particular obser- 
vation cited in Social Indicators, 
1976 about the “remarkable stabil- 
ity” in the proportion of married 
persons. 

A bit of detective work into the > 
basic marriage data for the years 
1950, 1960, 1970, and 1975, and ex- 
tending the review to some other 
years not shown in the report— 
1959, 1965, 1977—reveals different 
timing pattems of peaks and troughs .. 
with respect to the percent of women 
married by age groupings. If we con- 
sider marriage to be the -preferred 
living arrangement for adults of the 
opposite sex, then we can formulate 
the following propositions with re- 
spect to the occurrences of peak and 
trough years for the percent of 
women married by age group: 


1. The more recent the peak year, 
the more positive the social in- 
dicator; 

2. The less recent the peak year, the 
less positive the social indicator; 

3. The more recent the trough year, 
‘the less positive the social indica- 
tor; and 

; The less recent the trough year, 
the more positive the social in- 
dicator. 


Itis possible to limit the description 
of the changes that have occurred in 
the percent of married women by 
age group to the years cited in Social 
Indicators, 1976 without distorting 
the basic trends. However, the addi- 
tion of three years to the analysis, a 
compromise to showing consecutive 
years of annual data, lends a bit more 
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currency to the data; it also suggests 
that data shown only for selected 
years may miss the actual peaks and 
troughs and, therefore, understate 
the degree of change that has actu- 
ally taken place. In table 1, when- 
ever the peak or trough year did not 
occur in the year cited in Social In- 
dicators, 1976, there are two per- 
cents entered, one for the year cited 
in the report and the other for the 
year in which the peak or trough is 
indicated. The basic background 
data are presented in table 2 and 
show the variability and trends in 
percent married by age group. 
From the data in table 1, itis appar- 
ent that for the selected years shown, 
marriage as a positive social indica- 
tor has had a checkered performance 
record when disaggregated by age. 
In contrast to the statement in Social 
Indicators, 1976 noting the remark- 
able stability of the production of 
married persons, performance has 
tended to be negative for groups of 
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women under 44 years of age, with 
poorer records for the younger women 
in this group. The latter tended to 
peak earlier and to trough later. For 
women 45 years and older, the 
trough years occurred at an earlier 
time than did the peak ones. 
Marital status data in an age cohort 
format by race (black and white) and 
sex are intrinsically interesting in 
that they represent an historical 
tracing of people in the same chrono- 
logical age group who have been 
exposed to generally common ex- 
periences under fairly comparable 
conditions. The effects of particular 
-historical experiences tend to linger 
and influence current and future ac- 
tions. Generally the analytic poten- 
tial of the data is increased and the 
forecasting potential enhanced when 
it is feasible to combine a series of 
age cohorts into a single system and 
display it in tables and charts. The 
potential of this type of presentation 
is illustrated in table 2, in which se- 


TABLE 2 
PERCENT OF WOMEN MARRIED BY AGE GROUP: SELECTED YEARS 1950-77 


1960 


AQE OF WOMEN (1977) 1975 1870 (1988) (1959) 1950 AQE of WOMEN 

Total 59.3 604 619 63.9 656 68.3 66.1 Total 
14-17 25 28 27 34 45 `42 68 14-17 
18-19 19.8 21.6 240 26.0 281. 33.7 31.6 18-19 
20-24 51.3 55.9 Fe ies oes: SE ee, CAA 
25-29 75.8 79.3 (AA TE TA STB [ss s] 25-29 
30-34 82.8 845° 88.4" 90.5 88.8 89.1 f 30-34 
35-44 83.1 ` 84.8 | a e 35-44 
45-54 80.5 79.9 ee ks ee SAS 
55-64 70.1 68.3 ee See 55-64 

_ 65-74 49.5 49.0 451° 46.7 454° 46.6 [as] 65-74 
75andover 21.5 234 21.0 202 21.0 208 75 and over 


Source: US. Bureau of the Census, Currant Population Survey. 
Note: Years In parentheses represent additional years not Included in table and chart 2/8, Socla/ 


indicators, 1976 
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lected comparable age cohorts are 
linked by arrows from earlier years 
to later years. ` 


F amily stability 


The section in Social Indicato; 
1976 dealing with family stability 
(Section ITI) concentrates on the for- 
mation and dissolution, via divorce, 
of husband/wife families and subse- 
quent impact on the living arrange- 
ments of children. Although about 
85 percent of all families are hus- 
band/wife families, a more apt title 
might be marital stability rather than 
family stability. There are, after all, 
many single-parent families headed 
by women or men that surely qualify 
as stable irrespective of the parents’ 
martial status. In this context, the 
lead sentence in Section IH seems 
less than precise: “Trends in the 
number of first marriages, divorces, 
and remarriages provide measures of 
family stability.” 

Examining the information con- 
tained in the tables in this section and 
conceding that the term family stabil- 
ity is tantamount to husband/wife 
family stability, it is still questionable 
whether trends in marriage, divorces, 
and remarriages measure family sta- 
bility. At best, it would seem that 
such trends and accompanying rates 
are suggestive of changes taking 
' place in family stability and can pos- 
sibly provide some intermediate in- 
puts or corroborative information in 
estimating the duration of marriages 
and intervals between marriages. 

As used in this section on family 
stability, data on marriages and di- 
vorces seem to be more appropriate in 
connection with husband-wife family 
growth and composition (Section I) 
than in connection with overall fam- 
ily stability. Data on marriages, di- 
vorces, and remarriages could be 

5. Ibid. 
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employed in preparing estimates of 
components of husband/wife family 
change paralleling estimates of com- 
ponents of population change for 
specific years, that is, the number of 


-births, deaths, and net immigration. 


This latter series makes it possible 
to examine the amount that each ele- 
ment contributes to the change in 
population between two successive 
years. Similarly, for components of 
family change, it would be possible 
to estimate the major factors con- 
tributing to changes in husband/wife 
family numbers between successive 
periods, subject to errors of closure. 


- In constructing this type of series, it 


would be necessary, in addition to 
marriage and divorce data, to intro- 
duce data on dissolution of marriage 
by the death of at least one marital 
partner. Also required would be ad- 
justments for the net increase or de- 
crease in husband/wife families aris- 
ing from entries and exits from the 
country. 

Because of ‘the interrelationships 
between marital status and living 
arrangements of the population, 
estimates of component changes 
of husband/wife families during the 
period influence the number and av- 
erage size of other family types and 


_unrelatedness—the number, age, and 


sex of unrelated individuals. In ef- 
fect the procedure would have many 
of the elements of a double entry 
system and would be geared to 
measure gross flows in reconciling 
and understanding net changes for 
specific family and unrelated indi- 
vidual groups. For example, families 
headed by a female are added during 
a-period to the number of such fam- 
ilies that were in existence at the be- 
ginning of the period as a result of the 
temporary absence of the husband, 
divorce, or the death of the husband 
which, of course, represent major at- 
trition elements from the number of 


Gri 
“tu. 
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husband/wife families ‚in existence 
at the beginning of the period. Sub- 
_tractions from the number of female 
heads of families during the course 
of the period arise for such reasons 
as the return of the husband, remar- 
riages, death of the female head, or 
exit of all family members from the 
home resulting in the reclassifica- 
tion of the female head to that of an 
unrelated individual. 

If in this instance the use of mar- 
riage and divorce data is less than 
satisfactory as a social indicator for 
measuring the stability of husband/ 
wife families, are there any kinds of 
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data available or on the horizon that 
can better meet this objective? One 
worthwhile approach may be the ac- 
tuarial type of statistical statement 
that is used in life expectancy esti- 
“mates: the number of children of 
given age cohort of women are likely 
to have by the end of their childbear- 
ing years, and length of working life. 
Table 3 illustrates a probability. ` 
approach to measure husband/wife 
family stability. The table displays | 
the percent of ever-married persons. 
by sex and year of birth whose first. 
marriage had already ended in di- . 
vorce in June 1975 and also the per-’.. 


TABLE 3 


PERCENT OF EVER-MARRIED PERSONS WHOSE FIRST MARRIAGE MAY EVENTUALLY END IN 
DIVORCE AND WHOSE SECOND MARRIAGE MAY EVENTUALLY END IN 
REDIVORCE BY YEAR OF BIRTH AND Sex: JUNE 1975 


PERCENT OF EVER-MARRIED PERSONS 


PERCENT OF PERSONS MARRIED TWICE 


WHOSE FIRST MARRIAGE— WHOSE SECOND MARRIAGE — 
` Hap ENDED MAY EVENTUALLY HAD ENDED MAY EVENTUALLY 
IN DIVORCE END IN IN REDIVORCE END N 
SEX AND YEAR OF BIRTH BY 1975 Drvorce* By 1978 Repivornce* 
MALE 
1945-1949 ...... 13 4 5 35 
1940-1944 ...... 17 31 6 32 
1935-1939 ...... 20 29 5 28 
1930—1934 ...... 18 24 8 24 
1925-1929 ...... 18 22 7 20 
1920—1924 ...... 18 20 9 18 
1915-1919 ...... 17 18 9 13 
1910-1914 .....- 17 17 7 8 
4905-1909 ...... 15 15 7 8 
1900-1904 ...... 13. 13 8 6 
FEMALE 
1945-1949 ...... 17 38 8 44 
1940-1944 ...... 20 34 12 40 
1935-1939 ...... 21 31 10 31 
1930-1934 ...... 21 26 11 26 
1925-1929 ...... 21 24 14 . 23 
t 
1920-1924 ...... 18 20 8 15 
1915-1919 ...... 16 17 11 16 
1910-1914 ...... 16 18 10 12 
1905-1909 ...... 45 15 9 9 
1900~ 1904 ...... 13 -13 5 “5 


SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, ser. P-20, no. 297.(October 1978). 
* If their future divorce experience is similar to that of persons In older age groups between 1989 


and 1974, 
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cent of persons whose marriages 
may eventually end in divorce. This 
presentation is repeated in the table 
for persons married twice. As of June 
1975, estimates indicate that the 
younger the ever-married person, 
the more likely the first marriage will 
eventually end in divorce. For those 
ever-married persons who were be- 


tween 25 and 35 years old in 1975, - 


about one-third will eventually have 
their first marriages terminated by 
divorce. 


A variant. of the- gstiniatės of 


marriages that may eventually endin 
divorce is table 4, recently prepared 
by Dr. Paul C: Glick. It is suggestive 
of what can be done periodically 
with the materials on hand regarding 
family dissolution (divorce and death) 
by skilled researchers on the family. 
The table approximates the esti- 
mated proportions of couples mar- 


ried only once,-or more than once,’ 


reaching selected wedding aniver- 
saries. 

Marital history surveys yield data 
on thé duration of current mar- 
riage, the interval between first 
marriage and divorce, and other mar- 
ital and vital everits. As social indica- 
tors for measuring husband/wife fam- 
ily stability, these statistical formula- 
tions may be more relevant than 
the mere presentation of data on 
marriages and divorces, 
and rates found in. Social Indica- 
tors, 1976. 

Statistics on ‘children in families 
(i. e., never married persons under 18 
years of age) have interesting appli- 
cations in a social indicator context. 
The living arrangements of children, 
obviously products of.past events 
(marriages, births, divorces, deaths, 
premarital births), describe current 
child-parent relationships, and hint 
at future developments along a broad 
front of social and economic con- 
cerns. As employed in Social Indica- 


numbers . 


TABLE 4 


ESTIMATED MARRIAGE SURVIVAL RATES TO 
SELECTED WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES 
BY FIRST MARRIAGE 
- REMARRIAGE: CIRCA 1 71 


WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY Finst MARRIAGE REMARRIAGE 
5th 5 of every 6 4 of every 5 ` 
10th 4 of every 5 3 of every 4 
20th 3 of every 4 1 of every 2 
30th 2 of every 3 1 of every 3 
35th 1 of every 2 1 of every 5 
40th 2 of every 5 1 of every 8 
45th 1 of every 3 1 of every 15 
50th 1 of every 5 1 of every 20 
55th 1 of every 10 1 of every 50 
. 60th 1 of every 20 1 of every 100 
65th 1 of every 50 Very rare 
70th 1 of every 100. Very rare 





Source: Unpublished estimates prepared by Dr.. 
Paul C. Glick. 


tors, 1976, children’s living arrange- 
ments shown for both white and 
black children, are. linked to family 
stability and reflect previous events 


` associated with parental actions. 


Indicative of the substantial decline 
in family stability in recent years is 
the sharp increase in the proportion 
of children in families. living with 
single parents; primarily the mother. 
The percent of children living with 
only the mother increased from 8.1 
percent in 1960 to 15.6 percent in 
1975, and reached 15.9 percent in 
1976. Only one-half of all black chil- 
dren in 1975 and 1976 lived with 
both parents, down from nearly 70 
percent in 1960 and nearly 60 per- 
cent in 1970. Although the total num- 
ber of children living in families de- 
clined from 68.7 million in 1970 to 
65.7 million in 1975, the number in 
families living with mother only ac- 
tually increased from 8 million. in 
1970 to 10'million in 1975. | 
` Linkages also can be established 
between the living arrangements for 
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children and the increasing socioec- 
onomic phenomenon of wives in the 
paid labor force that was described 
previously. Among husband/wife fam- 
ilies, the proportion of children with 
mothers in the labor force was 37.6 
percent in 1970, 42.9 percent in 1975 
and 44.3 percent in 1976. For chil- 
dren under 6 years of age, compara- 
ble percentages were 27.6 percent-in 
1970, 34.5 percent in 1975, and 35.1 
percent in 1976. The generally noted 
development of the increasing par- 
ticipation of women in the labor 
force has also occurred for mothers 
who are the only parent rearing the 
children. 

More thar: ‘one-half of all children 
in 1970 (52.5 percent), lived with 


both parents and with the mother 


not in the labor force. By 1975, this 
percentage was down to 46.1 percent 
and in 1976 to 44.8 percent. Reflect- 
ing the strong pull of wives into the 
labor force, the percent of all chil- 
dren living with both parents, and 
with the mother in the labor force, 
has increased since 1970 (31.6 per- 
cent— 1970; 34.7 percent— 1975; and 
35.7 percent— 1976), notwithstand- 
ing the percent decline of all chil- 
dren living with both parents (84.1 
percent— 1970; 80.8 percent 1975; 
and 80.5 percent— 1976). 

As social indicators, the type of de- 
velopments described here seem to 
be more open to normative interpre- 
tation than some types of economic 
indicators such as those relating 
to unemployment (low better than 
high), price change (small better 
than large), and gross national prod- 
uct (sustaindble growth with low un- 
employment and relatively stable 
prices). In the case of working 
mothers there are many questions to 
‘be asked. What kind of care do chil- 
dren receive when the mother is 
working, and is it acceptable on the 
average as compared to that received 


from a mother who is not in the labor 
force? To what extent does the 
mother’s income contribute to the 
welfare of the child and family struc- 
ture? Is it worth it when all costs, 
both current and future, are con- 
sidered? 

Again focusing on the probability 
approach as a useful strategy in pre- 
paring social indicators, analytic esti- _ 
mates can be developed that are di- 
rected to answering the following 
type of question: What proportion of 
babies born in given years and sur- 
viving to age 18 will (or will not} 
experience growing up with both of 
their natural parents, or parents wha 
adopted them very shortly after 
birth? Preparing such estimates for 
periodic intervals certainly can serve 
to summarize some of the major 
natural and social factors occurring 
in the population. 

As an example of this probability 
approach, Arthur J. Norton recently 
performed a computational exercise. 
to guesstimate an “expected” single- 
parent situation for a hypothetical 
100 babies born in 1977. After mak- 
ing reasonable adjustments for sta- 
tistics and conditions relating to pre- 
marital births, divorce, separation, 
and death of a parent, Norton found ` 
it conceivable that 45 percent of the ` 
babies born in ‘1977 will experience 
a single-parent situation before they 
reach 18. In order of descending con- 
tribution to the 45 percent guessti- ` 
mate are divorces (27 percent), pre- 
marital births (10 percent), separa- 
tions (5 percent), and death ofa parent 
(3 percent). At about the turn of 
the century, the probability ofa child 
experiencing a single-parent situa- 
tion was less than it is now, with the 
death of a parent, rather than di- 
vorce, being the principal contribut- 
ing factor. Norton speculates that 


‘children in the near future will be 


much younger when they experi- 
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ence a single-parent situation than 
was the case in the past. 


Living arrangements 


Changes in the living arrangements 
of persons since 1955 have been sig- 
nificantly affected by, and have hàd 
a significant effect on, changing 
social standards, expanding ecọ- 
nomic opportunities, and increasing 
. government participation in all kinds 
of social programs. The text and 
some of the tables accompanying 
Section I of the family.chapter of So- 
cial Indicators, 1976 do capture and 
highlight the extraordinary changes 
that have occurred in living arrange- 
ments and in household composition 
in recent years, especially in the pro- 


portion of persons classified as pri- - 


mary individuals. In 20 years, from 


1955 to 1975, this proportion in- 


creased from about 13 percent to 22 
percent, corresponding to an in- 
crease in the number of primary in- 
dividuals of from 6.1 to 15.6 million. 
There may be some doubt as to 
whether on balance the changing 


living arrangement. patterns for a.. 


specific age and sex group represent 
positive or negative social phenom- 
ena. Undoubtedly, the developments 
are positive for persons éngaged in 
construction, housing, and the other 
industries that benefit from house- 
_hold formations increasing ata much 
faster rate than the population. If one 
can infer that the evolving living ar- 
rangement patterns represent pre- 
dominantly personal preferences, then 
the positive side of the equation 
comes out ahead. There have been 
some very positive factors. support- 
ing more independent living ar- 
rangements for the elderly popula- 
tion. These factors include increases 
in,annual and lifetime income in a 
‘growing econcmy spurred on by pro- 
ductivity increases and wealth ac- 


cumulations inthe form of dollar sav- 
ings, life insurance policies, home 
ownership, and private and public 
pensions. To these, it is necessary 
to add the supporting contributions 
from government programs such as 
social security, health care, housing 
subsidies, food stamps, and various 
other income. supporting stegen 


CONCLUDING Ouseny tions 


Social Indicators, 1976 represents 
the first effort in this program at or- 
ganizing statistical material to de- 
scribe family developments. It does 
not appear that a shotgun approach 
was used in the hope that some of 
the charts and tables would hit the 


target. At the same time the selection 


process should not be akin to shop-. 
ping at the statistical supermarket 
and then trying to determine how ' 
many of the purchases were planned 
and how many the result of impulse 
selection. Choosing and presenting 
materials for the family chapter 
would benefit from establishing cri- 
teria that are explicit both in terms 
of placement of subject matter and 


the purpose of each chart and table. 


The suggestions made in the coursé 
of reviewing the family chapter can 
be modified or rejected outright, but 
stating them explicitly should give 
people the opportunity to examine 
the propositions without having to 
infer what was in the minds of the 
authors at the time the materials 
were brought together. 

Producing social indicators requires 
more than a process of searching and 
soliciting statistical tables from the 
statistical network, assembling them 
in packages of ‘charts, tables and 
texts, and marketing them in attrac- 
tive publications.. In the normal 
course of events, it is too much to 
expect that statistical suppliers, even 
with ,solid instruction on the pur- 


paom ce 
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poses and uses of social idon, 


will provice’ data that can be effec- 
tivély employed as submitted in pre- 
paring.social indicators. After this 
second runthrough of social indica- 
tors, there. is’ proof positive that, 


while: the work was conducted by- 


very, competent people, the opera- 
tional structure is far from optimal 
for achiéving sustained progress in 
the deyelogment of social indicators. 


Additional inspiration, expertise, and - 


perspiration by a staff geared to a 
more struccured effort of research 
and exploration, rather than to as- 
sembly and editing, seems to be re- 
quired to produce a satisfactory 
product. In the end it may come 
down to the fact that insufficient re- 
sources have been committed to the 
projects, precluding the formation of 
proper operational goals. 

The following questions have been 
- asked before but should be asked 
again. (1) What is so new and differ- 
ent about sccial indicators and their 
potential usefulness, as compared 
with social statistics, that resources 
should be extended in their pursuit? 
` (2) What kind of model or models 
can be constructed that give form to 
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` goals and at the same time are SO 


structured that they facilitate the ex- 
ploitation ofideas and relationships? 
(3) Are there any separate statistical 
series that already exist which are 
serviceable? (4) Which data can be 
modified to improve their relevance 
for future social indicators, under- 
takings? and (5) What data are miés-. 
ing that should be collected or can 
be assembled from existing series? _ 

Representing as it does, the pri- 
mary social unit to which the’ vast 
majority of people are linked and’ 
on which they depend for so many’ 
human wants, the family and its 
members’ positions and activities in 
it should occupy a central place in 
summarizing and describing indi-. 
viduals’ experiences. Without con- 
structing proper frames of reference . 
for various social and economic 
phenomeria that incorporate the 
family, and that hopefully can be 
extended to include information on 
kin networks, our heritage is many 
statistical:sets of data that can im- 
press users more than they can in- 
crease their perceptions of changes 
in social conditions and perform- 
ance. í 


THE FAMILY — 
Table 2/1” var oy ges 
FAMILIES, BY TYPE AND SIZE: 1950-1990 : ' “ 


TYPE OF FAMILY 









ss 





TD Other mate Female head, 
Husband-wife, head, no wife no husband 


AVERAGE SIZE OF FAMILY 
husband head present present — 





-Members 
Members . 18 years 
under 18 old and 
Total years old over 


. TOTAL 

YEAR AND “FAMILIES 
PROJECTION (THOU- 
SERIES’ SANDS) 







Number ° Number Number 
{thou- Per- (thou- Per- ({thou- Per- 
sands) cent sands) cent sands) cent 

















Series A’....... 1,449 2.23 
Series B....... 1,449 2.23 
Series C....... 1,447 2.23 
Series K....... 1,446 (NA) 
1980 , 
Series A....... 1,566 2.19 
Series B’....... 1,561 2.20 
Series C....... : 1,550 2.22 
Series K....... 1,543 (NA) 
_ 1985 
Series A....... 1,723 2.12 
Series B....... 1,713 2.14 
Series C ....... 1,686 2.18 | 
Series K....... 1,688 (NA) 
1990 
Serles A....... 2.08 
Series B....... 2.09 
Series C....... 2.14 
Serlas K.....-. _ (NA) 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series 
P-20, Nos. 266 and 282, and Serles P-25, No. 607. 
NA Not available. 
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Chart 2/1 bac! 0 he 5 Sacial Indicators, 1976 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES, BY TYPE, 
SELECTED YEARS, 1950 TO 1990 (SERIES B) 


i 


WES Husband—wife familles 


ULL Female head 
Other male heads 


Number in millions 





t, 2 ve) [æ] 10 o ' te) Q lo © 
Y e © oO N N g a 
od D D D fen] foz] DQ len] 
> r T ki ye m pr ye qe baa 


Source: see table 2/1 
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Table 2/2 
SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF FAMILIES: 1960, 1970, AND 1975 







1960. 






x 1976 
SELECTED 
CHARACTERISTICS 






_ Total Total White Black 





White Black! 
















Husband-wife ......... ois 
Other male head, no 
wife present .......... 3.9 
Female head, no 
husband present ...... 35.3 
Single, never married . 7.7 
Widowed «............ 8.7 
Divorced ............. 6.7 
Married, husband 
absent.............. 12.3 
OWN CHILDREN È 
UNDER 18 
None under 18......-...., 36.8 
1 own chlld ............. 22.0 
2 own children .......... 17.0 
3 or more own children . 24.2 


Mean number per 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population, Vol. ll, 
Part 4A, and Current Population Reports, Series P-20, Nos. 218, 226, and 291. 
1 Black and other races in 1960. 
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Chart 2/2 


TYPES OF FAMILIES BY RACE OF HEAD, 
1960, 1970 AND 1975 


Social Indicators, 1976 








a | Husband-wife families 
Other male head 
(wife absent) 


Female head 
(husband absent) _ 





‘(Percent distribution) 





1. Black and cther 3 
Í races in 1960 


Source: see table 2/2 
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Table 2/4 : 
MARITAL STATUS OF THE POPULATION, BY RACE AND SEX, 
_FOR SELECTED COHORT GROUPS: 1950 1970 


(Percent) | 
TOTAL | SINGLE | MARRIED | WIDOWED | DIVORCED 






RAGE, SEX; AND AGE 




















White male aged— 


25 to 34 in 1950...... 1.9 
35 to 44 in 1960...... 2.5 
45 to 54 in 1970...... 3.6 
White famale aged— : 
25 to 34. in 1950 ....... 2.6 
35 to 44 in 1960...... 3.6 
45 to 54 in 1970...... 5.2 
Black male aged— 
25 to 34n, 1950 ...... 2.0 
35 to 44'in 1960 ...... 3.7 
45 to 54'in 1970 ...... 5.7 
Black female aged— i 
25 to 34 ih 1950 ...... 3.6 
35 to 44 in 1960 ...-.. 


45 to 54 in 1970...... 






Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1950 Census 
of Population, Vol. ll; 1960 Census of Population, Vol. i; and 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation, Vol. l. 
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Chart 2/4 l Social Indicators, 1976 
MARITAL STATUS OF THE POPULATION 


FOR SELECTED COHORTS, 1950, 1960 AND 1970, 
FOR WHITES AND seca: BY RER l 


E D Married - Meni Divorced 


WHITE MALE 
25-34 in 1950} 





, 25-34 in 1950 | ; 
35-44 in 1960 J 
_ 45-54 in 1970 JM 


25-34 in 1950] 
35-44 in 1960 
45-54 in 1970 a 


25-34 in 1950 
35-44 in 1960 MEA 
45-54 in 1970 B 








0 20 40 60 80 100 
= Percent 


"Source: see table 2/4 
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Table 2/7 


PRIMARY INDIVIDUALS, BY SEX AND AGE: 1974-1990 
(Thousands) 


Male 


- Female 


25to64 55to64 85t0o74 75 years 2to64 55to64 85to 74 Sia 
years years years and Under 28 years years 
old old over old old 





Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series 'P-25, No. 607. 
NA Not available. 


1 Data-for 1975 and lazer years are Series B projections. 
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Chart 2/7 Social Indicators,-1976 | 


NUMBER OF PRIMARY INDIVIDUALS, BY AGE AND SEX, 1974 | 
AND .PROJECTED 1980, 1985 AND 1990 (SERIES B) ` ; 


MALE 
B FEMALE 


’ UNDER 25 YEARS OLD 





Number in milllons 


Source: see table 2/7 
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Changing Work Life Patterns: A 
l Twenty-five Year Review ` 


By ANN R. MILLER 


ABSTRACT: Over the past 25 years there have been sub- 
stantial changes in the proportion of population engaged in ` 
market work and in the age and sex composition of the 
work force. The nonworker-worker. ratio has fluctuated 
widely, primarily as a reflection of the dramatic fluctuations 
in birth rates, while the long-term trends of increasing par- 
ticipation by women and declining years of work by men - 

have accelerated. Recent developments indicate. that this 
acceleration of long-term trends has taken on certain new 
characteristics: young women appear to be returning to the 
labor market much more quickly after the birth of children, 
with a consequent reduction of time out of the work force; 
and the customary retirement age of men is falling. As a 
result, work life patterns are becoming increasingly similar 
for men and women and much higher proportions of the 

_ population in the age range 20-54 are working than has 
been true in the past. In a broader context, it is suggested 
that the rapid decline in average annual worker. hours char- 
acteristic of the first part of the twentieth century may be 
transformed into a decline in average worker years in the 
last part. 


Ann R. Miller is Associate Profese of Sociology at the University. of Pennsyl: 
vania and Senior Research Associate in its Population Studies Center. She re- 
ceived her A.B. degree from Bryn Mawr College, her Ph.D. from the University 
of Pennsylvania. Over the past several years she has served on advisory 
committees to the U.S. Bureau of the Census and the National Institutes of 
Health and acted as consultant to the Statistical Policy Division of the Office 
of Management and Budget. ` 
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HAPTER 8 of Social Indicators, 
1976 is concerned with work, 
the extent to which different groups 
in the population participate in this 
work, the kind of work done, and the 
rewards and satisfactions (or lack 
thereof) of work. It brings together 
a number of series, particularly in 
the section on “The Conditions and 
Quality of Work,” that have not pre- 
viously been assembled in one place 
and that provide the user with the 
opportunity to view the complexities 
of current issues in some perspec- 
tive. , 
` The present paper concentrates on 
the broad framework of the place of 
work in the life history of the indi- 
vidual. The availability of 25 years 
of data from the federal govern- 
ment’s Current Population Survey 
enables us for the first time to moni- 
tor developménts over a generation: 
and it is this aspect of work that is 
preeminent as a social indicator, that 
is, that tells us most about the rela- 
tion between work and the lives of 
people in this country. 


LABOR FORCE AND POPULATION 


It is a truism that, at any: given 
time, the size and characteristics of 
the work force of a country are a 
joint product of its demographic his- 
tory and of the probabilities that 
specific components of its popula- 
tion participate in market work. But 
it is only recently that the full sig- 
nificance of these two aspects of 
“growth have emerged. 

Table 1 presents summary indica- 
tors of the aggregate relation be- 
tween population and labor force 
that reveal some of the long-term 
effects of our ability to control the 
basic demographic processes, that is, 
international migration, mortality, 
and fertility; less obvious, but also 
imbedded in the measures -pre- 


x 
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sented, are the effects of cumula- 
tive changes in the role of work 
in the individual’s life. 

The number of nonworkers per 
100 workers rose sharply from: 1950 
to 1960, primarily as a result of the 
rapid increase in population below 
the working ages arising from the 
postwar “baby boom.” Nonworkers 
in the older ages | also increased in 
this period, but the rise was more 
than offset by the relative decline of 
nonworkers among those in the cen- ` 
tral ages, that is, 16-64. Since 1965, 


the ratio of nonworkers: to workers 


has fallen precipitously, from 152 
nonworkers for every 100 workers in 
1965 to 125 in 1975; again the pri- 
mary compositional factor has been 
the-birth rate, which fell so sharply 
that in absolute terms there were 
almost 5,000,000 fewer persons be- 
low the age of 16 in 1975 than there 
had been in 1965. 

If one makes the assumption that 
the nonworker-worker ratio is a 
crude approximation of a depend- 
ency ratio—and it is certainly only a 
crude approximation, since many 
nonworkers contribute essential 
services to the total national prod- 
uct—then the dependency burden 
is probably lower now than at any 
time in the previous history of the 
United States, and, as table 1 indi- 
cates, it is projected to fall to even 
lower levels. Its composition, how- 
ever, is changing. Only slightly over 
l in 10 nonworkers was past 65 in’ 
1950; by 1960 the proportion was 1’ 
in 8; by 1975 it had risen to I to . 
6; and it is projected to reach 1 in 5 
by 1990. This rising proportion does 
not occur because of a spurt in the ` 
growth of the older population. In 
terms of rates of increase, the major 
growth period for the population 
over 65 was the decade 1950-60, ` 
the years in which many of the large 
pre-World War I immigrant cohorts 
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. TABLE 1 


RATIO OF NONWORKERS TO WORKERS AND GROWTH RATES OF 
THE POPULATION AND LABOR Force, 1950—1990 : 


A. NORWGRKERS PER 100 WORKERS 


PROPORTION BY AGE 


UNDER 18- 65 AND 

TOTAL 18 84 Ovar 

1950 . 138 68 56 15 ` 
1955 144 75 52 16 
1960 150 82 50 19 
1965 152 81 50 20 

1970 138 72 47 20 © 
1975 125 61 -44 20 
1980 115 53 41 21 
1985 111 52 38 21 
1990 111 . 53 36. 22 


* Average over 5 previous years. 

t All ages. x 

+ 18 years of age and over. 

Source: Social Indicators, 1976, table 8/1. 


attained this age. In the future, the 
growth rate for the population over 
65 will be generally stable, or slightly 
downward, until well into the next 
century when the baby boom co- 
horts of 1947-62 reach this age. 
Although declines in mortality, and 
the concomitant increases in the 
average length of life, have obviously 
affected the size of the older popula- 
tion, their impact is gradual; the 
major determinants of rapid changes 
in this ‘age group lie primarily in the 
previous migration and fertility his- 
tory of the country. What accounts 
for the rising proportion of older 
persons in the nonworker group, 
then, is the relative decline in the 
other two components of nonworkers 
distinguished in table 1, that is, the 
population below working age and 
nonactive persons in the central 
ages. 

The direct impact of the country’s 
demographic history on the labor 
force is visible in another of the 
measures shown in table 1—the 
fluctuations in the average annual 


8. AVERAGE ANNUAL FATE OF CHANGE” 


LABOR FORCE 
POPULA- 
TIONt TOTAL MaLa FEMALE 
1.72 1.28 88 2.23 
1.70 1.16 57 2.46 
1.48 1.35 .83 2.40 
1.06 2.14 1.29 3.70 
84 1.97 1.20 3.23 
. 84 1.81 1.43 2.38 
99 1.29 92 1.84 
.92 .92 70 1.24 


growth rate of the male labor force. 
Although many factors are asso- 
ciated with the changing size of the 
male labor force, fluctuations of the 
magnitude shown here are primarily 
reflecting fluctuations in past fertility 


. levels. Most men enter the labor 


force between the ages of 18 and 24: 
the sharp fall in the growth rate in 
1955-60 quinquennium (from 0.88 to 
0.57 per annum) arises from the en- 
try into these ages of the low birth 
cohorts of the Great Depression; the 
high growth rate starting. in the 
1965-70 period (1.29) and continu- 


ing through 1975-80 represents the 


coming of age of the baby boom 
cohorts; the rapid drops projected for 
the 1980s are the long-term effect of 
the very low levels of fertility preva- 
lent during the past ten years. A 
considerable literature has developed 
on the effect of these fluctuations 
in the size of the entering co- 
hort on the overall state of the labor 
market, and particularly on the rise 
in unemployment rates since 1970. 


But it is interesting to note.in this - 
4 
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connection that the period in which 
the annual growth. rate of the total 
labor force was highest, 1965-70, 
was one in which unemployment 
was generally below 4 percent. 
The size of the female population 
in any given age group is obviously 
affected by the same past fertility 
fluctuations that affect males. But 
it is clear from table 1 that the growth 
rate of the female labor force since 


1950 has not been as sensitive to ~ 


these variations in past birth rates as 
the growth of the male labor force 
has. The experience of the 1950s 
suggested to some that the opposite 
response, in fact, took place—that 
is, that the female labor force ex- 
panded rapidly precisely because of 


the slow growth rate for males, so . 


that fluctuations in the overall growth 


rate for both sexes combined were. 


minimized. Here again, however, the 
experience since 1965 raises ques- 
tions’ on the general applicability of 
this hypothesis, since both male and 
female growth rates reached their 
highest postwar points during this 
period. 

Although fertility and immigration 
history are the dominant demo- 


graphic variables in short-term fluc- ` 


tuations of growth rates, the subtle 
effects of the increase in average 
length of life over the last 80 years. 
may be associated with certain of the 
changes ‘in work life history that 
have occurred. As more people 
reach the older ages with their health 
and resources sufficiently intact to 
permit them to enjoy leisure, the 
image of the retirement years has 
changed; and the prospect of retire- 
ment as a life cycle stage, .charac- 
terized by freedom rather than fear, 
may be inducing niany to hasten this 
step. 

Such subtle associations cannot be 
measured directly by the indicators 
presently available. We can, how- 
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ever, look at trends in the relation 
between work and nonwork in the 
lifetime of the American people and 
it is to this that we turn now. Be- 
cause both traditional patterns and 
current trends are quite different for 
men and women, we will initially 
deal with each sex separately; the 
concluding section will attempt, to 
bring the two strands together in’ 
terms of their joint impact on the 
country’s work force. 


THE FEMALE LABOR FORCE 


Probably the most dramatic, and 
certainly the most widely publicized 
change in the post-World War II labor 
force has been the rapid increase in 
the proportion of women engaged in 
market work. In fact, this has been 


‘the continuation of a gradual trend 


that can be observed over the past 
100 years, but the pace accelerated 


after the War and has generally con- 


tinued to accelerate over each > 
succeeding decade. Two views of 
this development are presented in 
table 2. The upper panel indicates 
changes in the proportion of workers 
among women in each age group. In 
the immediate postwar period the 
increase was concentrated among 
older women, those past 40, while 
the proportions of younger women at, 
work remained stable. Since 1965, 
however, the preponderance of the 
increase has shifted to younger 
women and rates for older women 
have stabilized and even declined 
slightly among those past 55. As a 
consequence, whereas in 1950 only- 
among 18 and 19 year olds were a 
majority of women working, by 1975, 
well over half the women in every 
age group between 18 and 55 were 
in the labor force, and the differ- 
ences among age groups within this 
range were much reduced. 

The lower panel of table 2 follows 
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each birth cohort of women over 
time, tracing changes in the propor- 
tion of: workers as the group ages, 
the perspective presented in Soctal 
Indicators, 1976. Here it is clear that 
proportions are falling much less dur- 


ing the twenties for the younger co- 


horts than was previously true, and 
are rising more rapidly: during the 
thirties. 

For the central ages the net in- 
crease for successive cohorts is not 
changing: much as they move from 
ages 35-39 to 45-49. Beyond age 
45 there has been little increase in 
average participation for any of the 
cohorts, and each has shown a de- 
cline as its members entered their 
fifties. What appears as a major in- 
crease during these years in the cross- 
sectional picture in panel A is, of 
course, reflecting differences in the 
levels attained by successive cohorts 
when they reach the age of 45-54 
rather than the behavior of specific 
cohorts. 

The peak age of participation, then, 
for each of the cohorts is, roughly, 
45-54. Beyond age 55 declines are 
clear, and clearly accelerating as we 
come forward in time. For the cohort 


entering the 55-59 age group most. 


recently, there has already been a 
sharp drop. These declines parallel 
those for men and are substantial 
enough to indicate that they approach 
a “gross retirement” rate, that is, are 
unlikely to be a balancing of inflows 
and outflows to any considerable 
extent. 

What the cohort view suggests is 
that young women are now less likely 
to leave the labor force in their 
twenties and, if they do;leave, are 
returning. at progressively younger 
ages. Since the age at which cohort 
rates reach their maximum ‘has re- 
mained the same, the implication of 
such an inference is that working 
women will be spending a much 
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higher proportion of their lifetimes in 
the labor force than has previously 
been the case. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, cohort data cannot tell us the 
extent to which the net changes they 
show are a balance between sub- 
stantial inflows and substantial out- 
flows. 

In ‘general the Social Indicators, 
1976 projections, also included in 
panel B of table 2, take a quite con- 
servative view of the behavior of co- 
horts whose future work life is esti- 
mated, with net declines postulated 
for the youngest cohorts as they 
move through their twenties and into 
their early thirties, and more modest ° 
increases as they enter the late thir- 
ties and forties. The basic assump- 
tion underlying these projected 


-changes is that fertility levels for 


young women will increase and the 
consequent net effect will be to 
dampen their labor force participa- 
tion. 

Because marital status and child 
care responsibilities are so closely 
associated with women’s labor force 
status and because the increase in the 
age at marriage and the precipitous 


decline in fertility after 1965 have 


obviously had their greatest impact 
on the age groups experiencing the 
sharpest labor force increases in the 
last decade, it is desireable to dis- 
aggregate the groups of womeri aged 
20-24 and 25-34 by marital status 
and by the presence of children in 
their households. Clearly, if the 
striking increases in work rates for 
these young women are associated 
primarily with changes in the nature 
of their household commitments, the 


. long-term significance of these in- 


creases is quite different from a 
situation in which the increases are 
occurring independently of these 
commitments. In the former case; a 
sharp reversal in the downward 
course of fertility, particularly, can 
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90 
be expėcted to bring a concomitant 
fall in labor force activity; in the 
latter case, the effect of a rise in 
fertility will probably be much more 
muted. . 

Fortunately, Current Population 
Survey data allow us to examine the 
marital and child care status of these 
women moze closely and to obtain 
some insight into the extent to which 
the cohort behavior shown in table 2 
is independent of these factors. Table 
3 presents the broad outline of the 
1965-75 changes for selected com- 
ponents of the two groups. Panel A 
supports the statement that striking 
changes have occurred in the com- 
position of both groups. Although 
noteworthy declines in the propor- 
tion who are currently married have 
occurred, by far the most impressive 
change is the decline in the propor- 
tion of young married women with 
preschool age children in their 
households. In 1965, 43 percent ofall 
women aged 20-24 were in this cate- 


gory; by 1975, the figure is 28 per-. 


cent. Among’ those in the 25-34 
category, the percentage is 59 in 
1965; 46, in 1975. 

For purposes of the present review, 
however, it :s the second panel of 
table 3 that is of most interest. Here 
itis clear that the major determinant 
(arithmetically) of the increase in eco- 
nomic activity among these women 
has been the rapid’ entrance of 
currently married women. Rates 
for widowed, divorced, and sepa- 
rated women, always higher than 
those for the currently married, have 
also risen but much more moder- 
ately; rates for single women, on the 
other hand, have fallen slightly and 
therefore, in view of their rising 
proportion of the total, have had a 
dampening effect on the aggregate 
increase. l 
‘Within the group of currently 
married women, those with no chil- 
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dren in the household are now as 
likely to be working as are single 
women among those aged 25-34, 
and are considerably more likely to 
be in the labor market than the 
single among the younger group, 
presumably because young single 
women are more likely to be continu- 
ing their education than are the ~ 
married. In effect, then, these data 
suggest that marital status per se no 
longer has any effect on the proba- 
bility that a young woman is in the 
labor force; it is only the presence of 
children in the household that lowers 
the activity rate for currently married 
women. 

That the presence of children and ` 
the age of the youngest child con- 
tinue to affect labor force participa- 
tion is obvious in table 3. What is 
more striking, however, is the rapid 
change in the impact òf this effect. 
Viewed from the cohort perspective, 
what table 3 shows is that married 
women in the 1941-50 cohort (aged © 
25-34 in 1975) were about as likely 
to be working if their youngest child 


‘were aged 3-5 years (42.1 percent) 


as women with school age children in 
the previous (1931-40) cohort (43:6 
percent); and women whose young- 
est child was under 3 were as likely 
to be in the labor force (32.4 percent) 
as those with children aged 3-5- 
were earlier (31.5 percent). Compari- 
son of the younger cohorts shows a 
similar pattern—the proportion in 
the labor force among those .with 
children under 3 in the 1951-55 
cohort (35.2 percent) is as high as 
that for women with youngest child 
age 3—5 in the 1941-45 cohort (33.8 
percent). 

A crude inidicätor of the relative 


' effects of composition versus partic- 


ipation rate changes can be ob- 
tained by standardization; that is, - 
by looking at the effect on the general 

participation rate if one applies the 
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labor force proportion for each com- 
ponent in 1975 to the distribution of 
population among the components 
shown for 1965 in panel A (or vice 
versa). This procedure indicates that 
about half of the 14.3 percentage 
point increase shown for women 
aged 20-24 in table 2 (panel A) can 
be attributed to changes in marital 
and child care status, and about half 
to the increase in labor force activity 
on the part of most components. For 
the 25-34 age group, roughly 60 
percent of the 16 percentage point 
increase is attributable to activity 
rate changes, 40 percent to composi- 
tion. 

If one confines the standardization 
to currently married women, the cate- 
gory showing the greatest increase in 
labor force proportions for both age 
groups, the effect of changed activity 
rates is considerably greater: among 
women aged 20—24, 65 percent of the 
increase‘arises from increases in the 
rates for each category, only 35 per- 
cent from the decline in their child 
care responsibilities; and among 
those aged 25-34, 75 percent is asso- 
ciated with the rise in the rates, 25 
percent with the lessening burden of 
preschool age children. 

Beyond the age of 35, interdecade 
changes between 1965 and 1975 in 
the marital status and child care 
responsibilities of successive cohorts 
appear to play little part in the net 
changes in labor force proportions 
shown in table 2. Basically, the sharp 
upward shift in the cohort curves for 
women in the central working ages 
is accounted for by the increase in 
the proportions of currently married 
women, with children in their 
households, who are in the labor 
market. 

The major factor differentiating 
the labor force behavior of recent 
cohorts, that is, those born after 
World War II, from that of those born 
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before the War is the extent to which 
women with preschool children in 
the household are at work. This is 
an indicator of obvious importance in 
the - structure of American family 
life. For the purpose of this paper, 
however, its significance lies in the 
suggestion that the average mother is 
returning to the labor market much 
sooner after the birth of her children 
than was true in the early postwar 


- years. She is therefore more likely to 


have maintained contact with her 
previous work-life associates, her 
knowledge of the nature of the work 


_world is fresher, and her work skills 


are not as likely to'be obsolete. For 
these, and other reasons, the ease 
with which she reenters the labor 
market is likely to be improved over 
the experience of older cohorts. 


MALE LABOR FORCE 


Although there is growing evi- 
dence that neither entrance into nor 
exit from the labor force are simple 
one way processes for all men, on the 
whole the great majority have en- 
tered by their early twenties and re- 
main in steadily for a number of 
years—that is, we do not have the 
problem of labor force turnover 
within the central and early working 
years that make both cohort and 
cross-sectional rates for women diffi- 
cult to interpret. For the period 
covered by Social Indicators, 1976 
the pattern of delayed entrance asso- 
ciated with continued schooling is 
well established; cohort differences 
in labor force participation at ages 
20-24 are generally abated by com- 
pensating differences in net entries 
for the succeeding five years, so that 
by ages 25-29, 95 percent or more 
of each cohort are in the labor force. 

At the other end of the spectrum, 
however, the patterns of cohort 
change (shown in table 4) make it 
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TABLE 4 
THE TREND TOWARD EARLY RETIREMENT FOR MEN 1955-1975- 


NET CHANGE IN PERCENT OVER 5 YEAR 


PERCENT OF 
COHORT N 
LaBor FORCE 45-49 
- YEAR OF AT AGE ' To 
Birth 45—49 50-54 
1891-1895 S bd 
1896~1900 s 7 
1901-1905 £ i 
1906-1910 97.1 —2.3 
1911-1915 96.6 —-1.6 
1916—1920 - 96.1 —3.0 
1921-1925 95.4 -5.3 
1928—1930 94.1 (—4.7) 
1931-1935 (93.3) {-4.9) 
1936-1940 (92.7) (-4.9) 


Source: Social Indicators, 1976, table 8/3. 


PERIOD BETWEEN AGES PERCENT OF 
COHORT IN 
60-54 55-59 60-64 Lason FORCE 
TO TO TO AT AGt 
55-59 60-64 65-89 65-69 
$ 5 —35.7 46.8 
k -11.3 ` -38.2 43.0 
-41 -13.6 -364 41.8 
-46 -15.2 -43.3 31.7 
-55  -23.8  (-35.6) (30.1) 
-87 (-21.3) (-35.1) (28.0) 
(-6.4) (-23.8) (-33.3) (26.6) 
(-6.9) (24.8) (-) (~) 
(-6.8) (-) E (~) 


(-) 


Note: Figures In () are projections; (—) pee not available (post 1890 dates). 


* Comparable data not avaliable. 


clear that a significant and accelerat- 
ing trend towards earlier retirement 
has been occurring: the 191J-15 co- 
hort was twice as likely to leave the. 
labor force between ages 55-59 and 
60-64 as its predecessors born 15 
years earlier {—23.8 versus — 11.3 per- 
cent); the rate of decline for the 
1916-20 cohort as it moved from 
50-54 to 55-59 was also double 
that for the cohort 15 years older; 
even the 1921-25 cohort shows such 
‘a doubling of exit rates in the age 
range 45-49 to 50-54. 

Is this acceleration a transitory phe- 
nomenon or does it represent emer- 
gence of the cumulative effect of 
long-term factorsP These three 
cohorts are, of course, those .which 
bore the brunt of World War II and 
perhaps a part of the rapid rise in 
their exit rates may represent the 
delayed impact‘ of this experience. 
A second unique factor that may be 
associated with accelerated exits is 
the high unemployment rate pre- 
vailing in 1975. Although seniority 
rights usually protect older workers 
from the full immediate impact of a 


recession, once they lose their jobs 
they have more difficulty than 
younger persons in locating new em- 
ployment, and it has often been sug- 
gested that they are therefore, in 
effect, “forced” into retirement. In 
the present case the acceleration .of 
the gradual long-term trends in table 
4 has been evident since 1970, and 
the general unemployment rate has 
been consistently higher during this 
period than in the late 1960s. 

In this context, a demographic fac- 
tor that may be relevant to the de- 
cision of older men to retire early 
is the rapid increase in the size of the 
male civilian labor force aged 20-34 
over the last 15 years, and particularly 
among those aged 25-34, probably 
the group most competitive with : 
older men for scarce jobs. Between 
1970 and 1975, the number increased 
by 2.5 million, in contrast to a 1.4 
million increase over 1965-70, and 
an absolute decrease of 350,000 be- 
tween 1960 and 1965, the previous 
period of high unemployment rates 
(when the trend toward early retire- 
ment was much more moderate). 
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Such variations in the size of suc- 
cessive labor force cohorts among 
males are, as noted above, pri- 
marily a.reflection’ of past fertility 
fluctuations. The effect of these fluc- 
tuations on the base populations from 
which the labor force is drawn will 
begin to be apparent for the popula- 


tion over 45 only after 1975 (men _ 


over 45 in 1975 were, of course, all 
born before the Depression decade). 
Whether, as these older men be- 
come a scarce resource their rates of 
retirement will level off or even de- 
cline, as the Social Indicators, 1976, 

projections imply, isa matter of con- 
jecture. 

Demographic factors may also be 
playing a part in the secular trend 
toward earlier retirement. The rela- 
tion between fertility experience and 
women’s labor force behavior has 
been ‘extensively discussed in many 
studies; but the association be- 
tween these two variables in men’s 
life histories has been ignored. 
Nevertheless, one may expect that 
early completion of childbearing by 
wives has had the complementary 
effect of reducing the age for men at 
which the last dependent child be- 
comes self-supporting. The trend 
towards higher levels of education 
for adult children—and therefore 
prolonged dependency—may have 
counterbalanced this development 
for some, and the aging of the baby- 
boom fathers may reduce the effect 
temporarily. But it is interesting to 
note that in 1975, 27 percent of hus- 
bands aged 45-54 had no children of 
any age in their households and 44 
percent had none under 18. Such a 
situation may make early reduction in 
labor force participation a more 
feasible option than it was for earlier 
cohorts. 

The adequacy of retirement in- 
come is, of course, a prime factor 
to be considered. Although Social 
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Security benefits are often at or be- — 


low the poverty level, recent bene- 
ficiaries probably do considerably 
better than previous ‘cohorts; bene- 
fits, ata reduced level, are now avail- 
able at age 62; and disability pro- 
visions permit earlier retirement for 
those who qualify. Moreover, the 
long-range effect of the rapid post- 
war increases-in women’s labor force 
participation probably means that, in 


an increasing proportion of families, : 
both husband and wife are entitled 
to independent benefits, providing | 


a larger total income than when the 


wife’s benefit was tied to her de- 
_ pendent status. 


The proportion of total employ- 
ment in federal, state, and local 
governments increased substantially 
in the post-World War IT period and 
most such employees are covered 
by pension schemes that provide 
more adequate benefits than Social 
Security; an increasing proportion of 
private employees are also covered 
by various pension arrangements 
which supplement Social Security 
benefits. Perhaps most important 
from the viewpoint of our present 
interest in early retirement, many 
government and private pension 
plans are tied to years of service, 
rather than to a specific retirement 
age; consequently, workers may be- 
come eligible for benefits long be- 
fore what we have customarily 
thought of as retirement age. Such 
pensioners: may not be prohibited 
from taking other employment, but 


‘they are certainly more able to make 


the decision to retire than were pre- 
vious cohorts not covered by such 
schemes. What we may be seeing, 
then, is a first’ flowering of the 
cumulative effect of pension plan 
development over the last 30 years. 

A less optimistic view of early re- 
tirement is raised by the possibility 
that it is a structural effect; that is, 


oo 
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a change in the demand for labor 
that puts some workers at a dis- 
advantage in the labor market be- 
cause their skills are perceived to be 
less adequate (or obsolete) by em- 
ployers in relation to current needs. 
The operation of this phenomenon 
is extraordinarily complex and its 
measurement in any precise manner 
is probably impossible. Neverthe- 
less, one identifiable aspect of the 
recent trend toward early retirement 
suggests its impact, namely, the nega- 
tive association between exit rates 
and levels of education shown in 
table 5. The cohort represented 
there, men aged 45-54 in 1965 and 
55-64 in 1975, is the last of the 
cohorts reaching maturity before the 
second World War. About 50 percent 
had not completed high school and 16 
percent had less than 8 years of 
schooling. As table 5 indicates, even 
at ages 45-54 some differential in 
labor force participation can be ob- 
served; but the substantial differ- 
ences in retirement, particularly be- 
tween those completing high school 
or higher levels and those with less 
than 12 years of school, exacerbates 
these differentials very considerably 
by ages 55-64. 
Educational differences in retire- 
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ment rates are undoubtedly asso- 
ciated with occupational differences, 
in particular with a white-collar- 
blue-collar dichotomy, and there- 
fore may be very broadly associated 
with the long-term, structural change 
in the labor market which has seen a 
continuing increase in the share of 
white-collar occupations in the 
total. Men whose. work lives have 
been spent in the contracting blue— 
collar sector are perhaps more likely 
to be forced out through job loss 
and/or through greater difficulty in 
locating similar, scarce jobs than 
those whose experience is in the 
expanding white-collar sector. 

The relation between these struc- 
tural effects and the institutional 
effects, specifically, the availability 
of pensions at preretirement ages 
discussed above, raises some prob- 
lems of reconciliation. A priori, one 
expects that the higher earner, higher 
education white-collar worker is 
more likely to be covered by such 
pensions than those who, as table 5 
shows, are more likely to be retir- 
ing early. Recent studies by the 
Social Security Administration offer 
indirect evidence that this expecta- 
tion is correct. So the question of 
whether the individual retiring early 


TABLE 5 
EARLY RETIREMENT AND EDUCATIONAL LEVEL AMONG MEN Born 1911-1920- 


PERCENT IN 

YEARS OF LABOR FORCE 

SCHOOL AT AGE 45-54 
COMPLETEL (1965) 
Total 95.5 
Less than 5 86.0 
5-7 93.4 
8 94.8 
9-11 94.9 
12 - $7.2 
13-15 98.0 
16 98:2 
17 and over 99.4 


PERCENT IN 

LaBon FORCE i 

AT Aan 55-64 NeT CHaNas 
(1975) IN PERCENT 
75.4 -20.1 
52.0 —34.0 
67.0 —26.4 
71.6 —23.2 
74.3 ~-20.6 
79.3 ~17.9 
83.4 -14.6 
83.3 —14.9 
88.1 ~11.3 


__ SOURCE: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Special Labor Force Report nos. 65 and 188. 
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TABLE 6 


THE CONVERGING LIFE PATTERN: RATIO OF MALE TO FEMALE LABOR FORCE RATES 


RATIO OF MALE TO FEMALE LABOR FORCE RATES AT AGE 


YEAR OF 

BIRTH 20-24 28-29 30-34 35-29, 
1891-1895 * k * y 
1896-1900 > E : x 
1901-1905 g $ i ee 
1906-1910 S * $ X 
1911-1915 ‘ * * : 
1916-1920 ‘ $ * 251 
1921-1925 y * 283 240 
1926-1930 193 275 271 225 
1931-1935 197 272 257 . 198 
1936-1940 195 249. 218 175 
1941-1945 178 212 186 (166) 
1946-1950 150- 166° (178) (157) 
1951-1955 134 (1586) (187) (151) 


40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-864 65-69 
“ * s . 284 266 
x g x 260 259 247 
*. x 231 217 229 240 
yi 212 195 192 208 219 
222 . 191 190 183 197 (206) 
2141 186. 173 176 (187) (196) 
200 - 173 169 (170) (178) (187) 
182 168° (158) (164) (171) (-) 
168 (162) (150) (160) (-) (- 
(161) (156) (146) (-) o) = 
(154) (152) (-) (-) (— 


Source: Social indicators, 1976, table 8/3; computed by dividing male activity rate by female activity 


rate and multiplying by 100. 


Note: Figures In () are projections; (—) projection not availabie (post 1990 date). 


$ Comparable data not available. 


is choosing or being forced into this 
decision remains unanswered. 


TOTAL LABOR FORCE 


The previous discussion has fo- 
cused on two of the most dramatic 
recent changes in labor force activity: 
the increased propensity among co- 
horts of young women to work even 
when young children are in the 
household; and the shift towards 
earlier retirement among men in 


their 50s. 


One important social effect of nee f 


changes has been that the life history 
pattern of market work has ap- 
parently become much more similar 
for men and women in the United 
States. Whether viewed cross-sec- 
tionally or by cohort, it is clear from 
the ‘ratios of male to female partic- 
ipation rates in table 6 that there 
- has been a substantial convergence 
between the sexes over the last, 20 
years. In 1955, male rates were two 
to three times as great as female 
rates in. every 5 year age group; 
by 1975, only past the age of 60 


were men twice as likely to be in 
the labor force as women. The 
truncated cohort data suggest an in- 
creasing narrowing of the age range 
in which the ratio exceeds .200 and 
an increasing convergence of rates 
for each successive cohort. 

By 1975, over 70 percent of the 
population in the age range 20-54 
were engaged in market work, and 
there is every indication that this 
percentage will continue to increase. 
Beyond age 55 the trend appears to 
be downward. The aggregate effect of 
these developments constitutes what 
may be termed a “social revolution.” 
For the trend is towards more equal 
participation by men and women in 
the economic work of the country 
and a concentration of this activity 
within about half the total life span. 
A substantial. part of the economic 
growth of the country in the first 
years of the twentieth century went 
towards ‘reduction of the annual 
hours of labor supplied by the aver- 
age worker; perhaps a substantial 
part in the last years will go to the 
reduction of the total years of work. 
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TOTAL POPULATION, WORKERS AND NONWORKERS, BY AGE: 


. Table 8/1 
1950-1990 
AGE 1960 
` Total population, ail 

8ge8 aa «| 162,271 
Under 16 years ....... 43,131 
16 to 64 years ....,.... | 98,743 
66 years and over...... 12,397 

WORKERS* 

TORE eereiiciee rises 63,858 
U E cxire 45,448 
Female EA eee 18,412 
16 to 64 years, botn 

BAXS ise es sce cates 60,821 
66 years and over, 

both sexes .......... 3,037 

NONWORKERE* 

Total... ccc eee eee 88,413 
Under 16 years ........ 43,131 
16 to 64 years ......... 35,922 
85 years and over ...... 9,360 
NONWORKER/WOFKEA 

RATIO“ 

Total....... Meet, wants 138 
Under 16 years ... .... 68 
16 to 64 years .... .... 56- 
65 years and over...... 16 


1950-5 1955-60 


1956 


165,931 


51,248 
100,168. 
14,527 


88,072 
47,488 
‘20,584 
64,768 


3,308 


97,859 | 


51,248 
35,390 
11,221 


144 


75 
52 
186 


> 


AVERAGE ANNUAL RATE 
OF CHANGE 
Eisen population, all i 
Seiad KENE 1.72 1.70 
Total lt labor force, ‘16 
years and over......., 1.28 1.16 
MAIO EEE 88 57 
Female ..........6- E 223 2.46 


1960 


108,529 


58,838 
38,212 
13,481 


160 


82 
50 
18 


1.48 


1.35 
83 
240 


1965 


‘194,303 


62,781 
113,09] 
18,451 


77,178 


50,946 
26,232 


` 74,071 


3,107 


117,125 
62,761 
39,020 
18,344, 


152 


81 
50 
. 20 


1.03 


214 
1.28 
3.70 


1970 


204,878 


61,922 
122,669 
20,087 


85,903 
54,343 
31,680 
82,683 


3,220 


118,976 
61,822 
40,188 
16,887 


138 


72 
47 | 
20 


0.84 


1.97 
1.20 
3.23 


1976 


213,631 


57,872 
133,389 
22,400 


94,783 
57,706 
37,087 
91,854 


2,939 


118,838 


57,872 
41,505 
18,461 


125 


61 
44 
20 


1960-65 1985-70 1970-76 1975-60 


0.84 
-81 
43 
2.38 


mh sah 


1980 1985+ 1990 
222,769 | 234,068 | 245,075 
56,110 | 57,535 | 61,330 
143,198 | 149,874 | 154,812 
. 24,623 | 26,669 | 28,833 
103,781 | 110,690 | 113,927 
61,990 | 64,893 | 67,210 
41,771 | 45,797 | 48,717 
100,764 |-107,673 | 112,825 ` 
3,007 | 3,017] 3,102 
119,008 | 123,378 | 120,148 
55,110 | 67,535 | 61,390 
42,382 | 42,201 | -41,987 
21,618 | 23,642 | 26,831 
115 111 1 
53 62 53 
41 38 38 
2i 21 22 
1980-85 1985-90 
0.98 0.92 
1.29 92 
- 92 70 
1.84 1.24 


Source: U.S: Department of Commerca, Bureau of the. Census, Currant Population Reports, Series P-25, Nos. 311, 
921, 470, and 601; U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Report of the Preaident, 1978; and Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Naw Labor Force Projection, to 1990,” Monthly Lebor Review, December 1978. 


1 8eries Il projections. 


2 Workers are pesons 18 years old and over in the olvilian labor force or Armed Forces. 
3 Nonworkers are persons under 16 years and persons 18 years and over not in the labor force. 
«Number of nomyvorkers per 100 workers: 
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Chart 8/1B - "Social Indicators, 1976 ` 
NONWORKER/WORKER RATIOS, 1950-1990 z 


Year 
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Number of nonworkers per 100 workers 


Source: see table 8/1 
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Table 8/2 .. 
TOTAL LABOR FORCE, BY AGE AND SEX: 1965- 1939 
(Annual averages, in thousands) 













AGE GROUP AND SEX 


Total, both sexes 


Total male, age 16 and 
over 


16 to 24 years 
25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 54 years 
- 55 years and over 


Total female, age 16 
and over 


16 to 24 years 
25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 54 years 
55 years and over 


ec) 





1965 


94,793 | 103,761 










57,706 


13,313 
14,456 
10,583 
10,464 
8,890 


61,990 


14,092 
16,926 
11,878 

9,929 
9,165 














37,087 


10,175 
8,473 | 
6,496 
6,667 
5,277 | > 






110,690 















45,797 
44,161 










64,893 
13,094 
18,578 
14,470 
9,748 
9,005 










12,233 
9,728 
6,761 
5,914 





115,927 


67,210 


11,765 
19,102 
16,849 
10,938 

8,556 


48,717 


10,375 
13,100 
11,683 
7,795 
5,764 


Source: U.S. Départment of Labor, Employment and Training Report of the 


President, 1976; and Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
to 1990." Monthly Labor Review, December 1976. 


îi Based on Series Il projections of population. 
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Chart 8/2 -Social Indicators, 1976 


TOTAL LABOR FORCE 16 YEARS OLD AND OVER, 
BY AGE AND SEX, 1965, 1970, 1975, 1980, 1985 AND .1990 
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Table 8/7 

LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION OF EVER-MARRIED WOMEN, BY 
PRESENCE AND AGE OF CHILDREN: 1954-1975 

(Civilian noninstitutional population in the civilian labor force) 


e 


3 MARRIED WOMEN, HUSBAND 
ALL EVER-MARRIED WOMEN* PRESENT 





Number in labor force (thousands) Labor force participation rates Number in labor force (thousands) 


No  Chikiren Children No = Chitdren Children No Children Children 
chidren 6to17 under ohikdren 8to17 under ' children 6to17 under ' 
under18 years . 6.years “under18 years 6 years under18 years’ 6 years 

YEAR! Total years old old Total years = ald old Total years ok old 


g 
> 
Eod 
B 
© 
v 
è 


EA 2,223 
1965 ... 16,066 8543 4,048 2,474 
1956... 15,675 8942 4,245 2,488 
1957... 16,146 9,048 4,468 2,643 
1958 ... 16,636 9,142 4,647 2,847 
1959 ... 17,214 9,280 5,007 2,957 
. 1960... 17,114 9,088 56,120 2,898 
` 1961... 18,538 9,824 6,529 3,183 
1962 ... 18,497 .- 9,662 5,501 3,334 
1963 ... 19,081 9,784 6,718 3,559 
1984 ... 19,618 “0,001 5,834 3,583 


1975 oe 28,043 13,896 8,754 5,383 21,111 9,701 6,971 4,437 





MARRIED WOMEN, HUSBAND 
PRESENT —CONTINUED OTHER EVER-MARRIED WOMEN" 





Labor force participation rates Number In tabor force (thousands) Labor force participation rates 











No  Chlidren Children No = Chikdren Children No Children Children 
chBdren 6to17 under children 6to17 under chitdren 6to17 under 
under18 years 6 years under 18 years 6 years under18 years 6 years 

YEAR’ Tota) years oki old Total ` years old old Total -years old old 


1954... 26 316 33.2 14.8 
1868 ... 27.7 827 34.7 18.2 
1966 ... 28.0 35.3" 38.4 15.9 
1957 ... 296 35.6 36.8 17.0 
1858 ... 302 35.4 37.8 18.2 
1859 ... 30.9 85.2 39.8 18.7 
1860 ... 306 34.7 39.0 18.6 
1861... 927 9373 41.7 20.0 
1962... 327 96.1 4.8. 21.3 


35.8 61.7 42.9 
36.0 83.4 40.3 
35.3 84.9 43.6 
36.1 66.6 41.2 
36.6 66.8 45.1 
37.1 86.4 44.7 
35.7 88.2 38.8 
37.0 88.4 46.9 
34.8 64.6 40.9 
33.3 67.5 48.1 
33.9 65.3 44.1 


33.5 ` 652 47.8 
34.7 85.9 48.3 
33.4 75.0 50.7 
33.4 67.8 47.6 
33.9 85.1 49.5 
33.4 67.3 50.7 
32.2 87.6 47.8 
34.0 66.5 47.4 
33.2 68.3 46.6 
33.9 87.3 53.6 
33.2 67.2 55.0 





462 
440 
435 
448 . 
486 
424 
522 
450 
553 
543 
585 
821 
858 
559 
627 
841 
853 
692 
708 
882 
855 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-50, Nos. 11, 22, 
and 29; U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Report of the President, 1974, and Bureau of Labor Statistics, Special Labor 
Force Reports, Nos. 7, 13, 20, 26, 40, 50, 64, 80, 04, 320, 130, 144, 163, 164, 173, and 183. 

1 Data for 1064-1988 Include women 14 ysars old and over; data for 1967=1975 include women 16 years oid and over. 

* includes women who are separated, widowed, or divorced. 
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Chart 8/7 Social indicators, 1976 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITY RATES OF WIVES ACCORDING TO 
THE PRESENCE. AND AGE OF. CHILDREN, 1954-1975 


. With no children 
soo under 18 years - 
` With children 
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PERCENT IN LABOR FORCE 
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Source: see table 8/7 
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A Decent Home and Suitable 
Living Environment $ 


By Doris B. HOLLEB 


ABSTRACT: Social Indicators, 1976 documents the success 
of the nation in solving the housing problems of the 1950s, 
in eliminating both'a severe housing shortage arid large 
numbers of substandard dwellings. Housing has improved 
greatly for all income classes, including the poor, for all 
races, and by all standards of measurement, but wide dis- 
parities remain. This suggests great relative deprivation- in a 
society with. such universally high standards. , 

A massive, upsurge in housing constriction, greater than 
rising demand, brought changes not only in the quality of 
the housing stock but in its location as well. The trans- 
formation of residential settlement patterns and the growth 
of extensive metropolitan cities have had profound effects 
on housing and community life. Because of racial and social 
barriers in local housing markets, polarities among metrpolitan 
neighborhoods have ‘increased. 

None of these pervasive changes emerge in the indica- 
tors. Nor do they address such contemporary concerns as 
rising housing costs, deteriorating neighborhood conditions 
in poverty areas, and the environmental and energy implica- 
tions of emerging low density housing patterns. Thus, readers 
are likely to underestimate the scale and nature of housing 
deprivation and misread the direction of future trends. 


Doris B. Holleb is Director of the University of Chicago’s Metropolitan 
Institute and Research Associate at its Center for Urban Studies. She ts a 
Commissioner and Secretary of the Northeastern Illinois Planning Commission. 
Economist and urban affairs specialist, she has served as a consultant to numerous 
public and private agencies, including HEW, HUD, and NSF. She is the author 
of Social and Economic Information for Urban Planning and Colleges and the 
Urban Poor as well as many shorter works on urban issues. 
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HOUSING AND LIVING ENVIRONMENT 


HERE and -how Americans 

live has changed dramati- 

cally since World War II. The metro- 
politan city with its downtown 
tówers and ethnic neighborhoods, 
its suburban shopping centers, 
subdivisions, franchised food chains, 
and factories, tied together with rib- 
bons of highways, is home to nearly 
three-fourths of all Americans. From 


the mountains to the prairies to the, 


waving fields of grain, so universal a 

feature on the landscape is the low- 

slung, far-flung, multicentered 

regional metropolis- that one can 

scarcely remember how new and 
_ distinctive it is. 

Looking back at the last three 
decades, 
have profoundly altered the quality 
and nature of housing and com- 
munity life. First, residential settle- 
ment .patterns have been trans- 


formed. Second, a massive increase. 


in new housing construction’ .and 
support systems facilitated the 
changes. 


RESIDENTIAL SETTLEMENT 
PATTERNS 


The urbanization of the nation 
‘and the growth of extensive clusters 
of regional cities is doubtless the 
single, most significant influence on 
housing and neighborhood life in 
the past quarter century. By 1974, 
151.3 million persons lived in the 
264 metropolitan areas (SMSAs) 
of the nation, approaching three- 
‘fourth (72.8 percent of the total pop- 
ulation. Looking back to 1950, 84.5 
million persons lived in 168 SMSAs, 
over half (56.1 percent) of the nation’s 
population.’ During this period, 
the territory within metropolitan 
boundaries doubled in size and den- 

1. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical 


Abstract of the United States: 1976. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: USGPO, 1976), p. 15. 


two sweeping changes 
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sities of settlement declined sharply 
as highways- and motor vehicles 
penetrated into open country. 
Metropolitan cities.are a mosaic 
of socially distinctive neighbor- 


. hoods and local governments. They 


are separated, on the one hand, by 
increasing physical and social dis- 
tances as the population and terri- 


_tory of metropolitan settlement has 


gradually enlarged. They are 
linked, on the other hand, by com- 
plex economic, communication, and 
transport networks. By 1975, sub- 
urbia, with its rows of single-family 
homes, was the dominant place of 
abode. In 1974, 39 percent of the na- 
tion’s population lived in the sub- 
urbs of metropolitan areas, 29 per- 
cent in their central cities, and 32 
percent in rural areas. In 1950, 
only 27 percent lived in suburbs, 
with 36 percent in central cities and 
38 percent outside metropolitan 
areas.? © 

Even old suburban towns, from an 
historical standpoint, smack of new- 
ness. Half ofthe entire housing 
inventory of the United States in 
1973 has been built since 1950. But 
two-thirds of all new dwellings built 


‘in metropolitan areas since 1950 


have been constructed in suburbs.? - 

Low-density, . single-family 
homes (attached and detached) are 
by far the most common type of 
housing in the nation, accounting for 
68 percent of all year-round dwell- 
ing units. But single-family units 
comprise three-fourths of all housing 
in the suburbs. Multiunit structures 
account for only 28 percent of the 
total housing inventory; Yet they 
comprise half of all dwelling units 
in central cities. The remaining 


2. Ibid. p. 16. 

3. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Annual 
Housing Survey: 1973, Current Housing 
Reports, ser. H-150-73A (Washington, 
D.C.: USGPO, 1975) p. xviii. 
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4 percent of the housing stock 
‘consists of occupied mobile homes 
and trailers, the low cost housing of 
the nation.‘ 
The‘ rise of the suburbs in the 
postwar years dealt a heavy blow to 
the compact cities of the north- 
eastern and midwestern industrial 
belts and to their aging. walk-ups 
and tenements. Then- after 1970, 


the rapid growth of exurbs and rural | 


centers and migrations South and 


West have further siphoned off de- 


mand for housing in old city and 
suburban neighborhoods. Mean- 
while, other countervailing sources 
of urban growth, that in the past 
supported population increases, 
have also diminished since 1970. 
Birthrates were at historic low points; 
legal immigration was limited; and 
rural-to-urban migration was com- 


pleted, in fact reversed, with a farm. 


population reduced to only 4 per- 
cent of the nation’s total. Further, 
new employment centers have also 
mushroomed most rapidly in out- 
lying areas, particularly in the Sun- 
‘belt, to provide jobs. for new set- 
tlers from old cities." 

Nowhere in Social Indicators, 
1976 is the transformation of na- 
tional settlement patterns de- 
lineated. Nor are its neighborhood 
implications spelled out in the light 
of racially and socially segregated, 
local housing markets. On balance, 


4, Ibid. p. xvii. - 

5. For an analysis -of these end see: 
George Stemlieb and James W. Hughes, 
“New Regional and Metropolitan Realities of 
America,” Journa! of the American Institute 
of Planners, vol. 43, no. 3 (July 1977); 
Brian J. L. Berry and Donald C. Dahmann, 
Population Redistribution in the United 
States in the 1970's (Washington, D.C.: 
National Academy of Sciences, 1977); 
~ Doris B. Holleb, “The Direction of Urban 
Change,” in Agenda for the New Urban Era, 
ed. Harvey S. Perloff (Chicago, Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials, 1975). 
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more families, and families with 
higher incomes, both black and 
white, are leaving the cities’ than 
are moving in. Thus, the number 
and proportion of dependent house- 
holds have increased in the back- : 
water neighborhoods of central 
cities.® 

No geographic points of reference 
are presented in the chapter de- 
voted to housing (chapter 3), not 
even broad-brushed summaries of 
regional patterns or urban-sub- 
urban-rural differences. This is a 
grave lack in tracing trends in hous- 
ing and community development 
since housing conditions can never 
be evaluated apart from a neighbor- 
hood setting. Without perspectives 
on urbanization, critical changes 
over the past three decades in the na- 
tion’s highly segmented, yet inter- 
connected, housing markets are lost. 
Nor can one think sensibly about the 
future since decentralized housing 
trends have not yet spent their 
force.” And- trends towdrd urban 
deconcentration are common to., 
the industrial democracies of the 
world.’ 


NEw HOUSING CONSTRUCTION 


The drivirig force of the transfor- i 
mation, and the second key to-hous- 
ing trends after World War II, was 


‘the unprecedented expansion of 


new housing construction. As a ‘re- 
sult of the expansion; the nation’s 


6. Sternlieb and Hughes, “New Regional 
and Metropolitan Realities,” pp. 238-39. 

7. A recent Gallup Poll, for example in- 
dicates that only a small proportion (13 percent) 
of all Americans in 1976 would prefer to live 
in a “large city” than a small city or town 
and that the largest proportion (38 percent would 
prefer to live in a “rural area.” Los Angeles 
Times, 21 November 1976, p. 8. 

8. Success Abroad: What Foreign Cities 
Can Teach American Cities: Hearings, U.S. 
Congress, House, Subcomittee on the City, 
95th Cong., 5 April 1977, pp. 2-11. 


housing stock improved greatly’ over 
the years for all income classes, in- 
cluding the poar, for all races, and by 
all common standards of measure- 
ment.® Until the recent upward spiral 


in costs, housing, per sé, was no, 


longer among the first ranking issues 
of widespread national concern. 

The level of new residential con- 
struction was escalated during the 
1960s; reaching new peaks in the 
early 1970s. Then with revession, 
the bottom fell out of private hous- 
ing markets; a moratorium was also 
imposed on federal subsidies for 
lower income. housing. After the 
severe 1975 recession, the produc- 
tion of single-family homes’ and mo- 

ile. homes once again picked up 
' steam, but construction of multi- 
family units continued to lag below 
earlier levels,!° 

What matters most about the up- 
surge in housing production is that it 
more than surpassed rising demand, 
generated by rapid population 
growth and new household forma- 
tions., By 1973, there were 75.9 mil- 
lion housing units in the United 
States, a net increase of 65 percent 
over the 46.1 million units in 1950. 
During the .same period, the na- 
tion’s population shot up 38.2 per- 
cent and the number of households 
56.7 percent. Thus, during these 
_ years, for every two more persons in 
the nation, roughly three more new 
housing units were built." 

A rate ‘of new housing construc- 
tion, higher than growing demand, 


9. Frank de Leeuw, Ann B. Schriare, and 
Raymond J. Struyk; “Housing,” in The 
Urban Predicament, eds. William Gorham 
and Nathan Glazer (Washington, D.C.: The 
Urban Institute, 1876), pp. 119-73. 

10. Ninth Annual Report on the National 
Housing Goal, (Washington, D.C., 19 
January 1977), p. 11. 

11. Based on data from the U:S. Bureau of 
the Census and the Annual Housing Survey: 
1973 
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-brought remanehie: changes not 
only in the quantity of available 
housing, not only in its location, 

but in its. overall quality as well. 
Abandonments and demolitions of 
the least désirable units, largely in 
central cities, were speeded up as 
the new supply filtered into the 
local housing markets.!* These 
changes in the quality and location 
of housing altered the daily lives of 
millions of families. 

In effect, the severe housing short- 
age left in the wake of the Great 
Depression: and war years was 
wiped out. Furthermore, the num- 
ber. and proportion of substandard 
units, as, variously defined by the 
Census Bureau, were also sharply 
and progressively reduced. Conse- 


‘quently there was demonstrable 


progress on two. fronts; towards 
solving both the “too little housing 
problem” and. the “bad housing 
problem,” to borrew Henry J. 
Aaron’ s terminology.” 

“Is this not the best of all possible 
worlds,” Candide might ask, “with 
so few housing problems left in the 
United States?” Dr. Pangloss would 
then reply, “Yes, in only 25 years 
they have all but resolved the hous- 
ing problems of the ’50s.” 


` HOUSING QUESTIONS 


Social. Indicators, 1976 docu- 
ments the ‘success of the nation 
in solving the housing problems of 
the 1950s. More than half the indi- 
cators in the chapter dealing with 
housing chart unwavering improve- 
ments in the nation’s. housing in- 


12. For a good description of the “‘filter- - 
ing process” in local housing markets, see 
Anthony. Downs, Opening Up the Suburbs 
(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1973), pp. 2-12. 

-13. Henry J. Aaron, Shelter and Subsidies, 
(Washington, D.C.,- The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1972), p. 2. 
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ventory and facilities, and exelu- 
sively in terms of decreasing num- 
bers of :persons per room in dwell- 


ing units and of units lacking com- - 


plete plumbing facilities. The ques- 
tion is whether housing objec- 
tives and trends of the 1970s have 
much to do with these. deficiencies. 
If not, what indicators would best 
depict the past sweep of change 
and provide yardsticks reflecting 
contemporary concerns and goals? 
The selestion of a few sturdy, 
valid “social indicators” of housing 
is extremely difficult. So many as- 
pects of contemporary life come into 
focus in the home. Most of the other 
subjects in :his volume bear on it: 
income and employment, social 
stratification, family structure, 
crime, education, health, welfare, 
recreation, and more. Furthermore, 
because of great variations among 
local housing markets, nationwide 
summary indicators should be built 
ideally from the bottom up. 
Housing is also unique among 
durable consumer goods. It is by far 
the most durable, often lasting be- 
yond the lifetimes of its original 
inhabitants. Housing and related ex- 
penditures usually absorb the single 
largest share of the family budget, 
always for lower income families. 
And a house is often a family’s 
most valuable asset. Home owner- 
ship also has symbolic ‘value, espe- 
cially for working class families, and 
upward social mobility is frequently 
expressed in physical mobility, by 


moving to a better neighborhood. ` 


For families with higher incomes, 
there are tangible financial tax 
benefits as well. 

Above all, housing is always rooted 
in a particular place, a neighbor- 
hood setting. As a building ages, 
the incomes, social characteristics 
and lifestyles of successive occu- 
pants will influence its maintenance 
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and the fate. of the neighborhood. 
Consequently, neighborhoods often 
reflect the age, ethnic, racial, and 
class differences in our society in . 
clear geographic patterns. 

The mini-neighborhood, in turn, is. 
always part of a larger political entity ` 
in a specific area, state, and region. 


-Its location greatly influences: the 


cost and quality of public services, 
housing expenditures relative to 
income, and other neighborhood 
amenities or deficiencies, such as 
good schools, crime levels, or 
proximity to job opportunities. Since _ 
all these factors are critical. to the 
quality of daily life, housing condi- 
tions must be appraised in a neigh- 
borhood context. 

Thus, the term “housing”. usually 
embraces at least four distinctive 
sets of questions, about which 
voluminous statistics are provided. 
These relate to: (1) the economic 
aspects of construction and invest- 
ment in residential buildings; (2) 
the physical unit that. provides 
shelter; (3) the characteristics of its 
occupants; (4) the location of the 
dwelling, both its immediate neigh- 
borhood and the larger geopolitical 
environs. i 

In attempting to fulfill the over- 
arching goal of a “decent home and 
suitable living environment for 
every American family,” federal . 
housing and community develop- 
ment objectives have shifted over’ 


the years. They have emphasized 


one or another of the above. aspects 
of housing, and sometimes in con- 
flicting ways. Federal and local 
transportation, education, criminal 
justice, environmental, banking, and 
fiscal policies are no less significant | 


‘influences on housing patterns. But. 


14. This goal was first articulated by the 
Congress soon after World War II in the 1949 
Housing Act and subsequently reaffirmed by 
Congress in the 1968 housing legislation. 


the flow of private investment (and 
disinvestment) in residential build- 
ings is doubtless the most power- 
ful single determinant of changing 
housing conditions. 

However important statistics might 
be about the housing industry, the 
balance wheel of the economy, or 
about shifting public policies, they 
are inappropriate “social indica- 
tors,” which ostensibly reflect the 
-effects of these forces. Of the three 
other dimensions of housing ques- 
tions, what do the indicators in the 
chapter tell us and what do they 
omit? 


HIGH NATIONAL STANDARDS 


Social Indicators, 1976 provides 
broad-gauged information about 
four aspects of housing: (1) trends 
in the future demand for housing; (2) 
the condition and ọccupancy of the 
nation’s housing stock; (3) interna- 
tional comparisons; and (4) public 
perceptions of neighborhoods. In- 
formation about future trends and 
international comparisons`are both 
new and welcome additions, com- 
pared to the coverage of housing in 
the 1973 volume. : 

As for future trends, expected 
population changes that will most 
influence housing demand are pre- 
sented. Projections of declining aver- 
age household size, rising numbers 
of one-person households, largely 
females, and demand for single- 
family units are charted. Standing 
alone however, the demographic 
projections are of limited use in 
assessing future national housing and 
construction needs since other sig- 
nificant factors are uncharted, as for 
example, costs of interregional and 
intrametropolitan migrations. 

The bulk ofthe chapter, as in 1973, 
documents the impressive past per- 
formance of the economy in provid- 
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ing basic shelter for a growing na- 
tion. Relying only on the chapter's 
charts, a reader might conclude that 
a decent home, if not always a 
suitable living environment, would 
seem within easy reach of all Ameri- 
cans, certainly by world standards. 
International perspectives are 
offered in two series. For selected 
countries, Social Indicators, 1976 
measures the proportion of dwell- 
ing units with indoor piped water 
and toilet facilities and the num- 
ber of persons per room occupying 
the units. International compari- 
sons, are a particularly useful addi- 
tion. They tell us how ample and 
spacious are the worst of the na- 
tion’s dwellings. They remind us 
that housing standards are relative 
matters, time: and culture-bound, 
varying with lifestyles, general 
levels of living, and expectations. 
Housing deprivation in the United 
States is no longer a simple ques- 
tion of physical shelter from the 


-elements, sanitation or crowding, a 


giant step in 40 years when “one- 
third of a nation” was ill-fed, ill- 
clothed and _ ill-housed.” Recent 
Census Bureau surveys of house- 
hold appliances, not included in 
Social Indicators, 1976, confirm the 
extraordinarily high standards of liv- 
ing that for Americans “make a 
house a home.” So high are our cur- 
rent standards that it is now assumed 
that all year-round housing units, 
even decrepit shacks and vermin 
ridden tenements, have running 
water, heating, cooking, sanitary 
facilities, and electricity. These 
basic, commonplace items are scarce 
luxuries in the shanty towns of de- 
veloping nations, for hundreds of 
millions of the four billion people 
on earth.!* In the People’s Republic 


15. No really poor nation was amon 
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of China,- home to over a fifth of 
the world’s population, for-example, 
standard housing consists of two 
rooms for an average household 
of five persons, with shared toilet 
and cooking facilities. The prime 
objective is to provide all homes 
with electricity, cold piped water, 
sanitary facilities, and cooking 
fuels.1® 

Our censuses count other refine- 
ments in the housing stock, spell- 
ing out specific plumbing fixtures 
and living arrangements. After all, 
by 1975, more than 95 percent of 
all homes were equipped with TVs, 
radios, refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, electric coffee makers, 
irons, toasters, telephones and more. 
Over half of all households had air- 
conditioners, clothes washers and 


dryers, and 83 percent owned at least. 


one automobile, the “second home” 
of many Americans." 

Social Indicators, 1976 tells -us 
that in 1974 only 3.2 percent of all 
dwellings in the United States still 
were without complete, private 
plumbing facilities. In France, for 
example, almost half of all dwelling 
units lack inside toilets as do three- 
fourths of all Japanese homes. Fur- 
thet; in 1974, only 5.3 percent of all 
United States housing units were 
occupied by more than one person 
per room. Of-these, only 1.1 per- 
cent were occupied by more than 1.5 


of noblesse oblige or because those nations 
with the poorest housing are also poor in 
statistics. Comparisons witha few develop- 
ing nations would have highlighted our 
extraordinarily high housing standards. 

16. Doris- B. Holleb, “Regional Self- 
Sufficiency in China,” World Issues, vol. 
11, no. 1 (Santa Barbara, Calif.: Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions, March 
1977), pp. 22-24. 

17. Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1976, pp. 751 and 597. 
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persons per room, the density stand- 
ard of the Census Bureau as recently 
as 1940. Few nations in the world 
would view this standard as crowded. | 

Additional charts fill out the pic- 
ture of who lives in the nation’s 
physically deficient dwellings. As 
might be expected, they are oc- 
cupied principally by families with 
low incomes, a disproportionate 
number of which are black. Blacks 
are far more likely to live in crowded 
housing conditions than are whites. 
More than one person per, room 
occupied 12.6 percent of all black 
households in 1974; the comparable 
proportion for whites was 4.5 per- 
cent. But improvements in living 
space have been dramatic for blacks 
as well as whites. In 1940, 40 per- 
cent of black households occupied 
dwelling units with more than one 
person per room as did 18.2 percent 
of white households. 

A disproportionately high num- 
ber of black households also occupy 
the few remaining housing units 
with incomplete, private plumbing 
facilities. Most of the latter are 
found in rural areas’ where rapid 
economic and population growth 
since 1970 suggest that deficient 
dwellings will soon be phased out. 
The speedy disappearance of sub- 
standard housing in core cities is 
far more problematic. At this junc- 
ture, poor maintenance and vandal- 
ism are decimating much of the 


- formerly standard housing stock in 


urban poverty areas. 

Apart from statistical problems of 
reliability,.error and undercounting 
in black neighborhoods, how valid 
or useful are the two principal 
measures of housing quality (and, by 
inference, of housing deprivation) 
employed throughout the chapter? 
Granted, that as long as 3.2 percent 
of all dwellings lack complete 
plumbing facilities, and 5.3 per- 


aen ; 
HOUSING 
cent are occupied by more than 
one person per room, these indica- 
tors are not irrelevant, These small 
proportions do sfand for large num- 
bers of people and homes. They 
mean that 2.3 million dwellings have 
incomplete plumbing facilities and 
that 3.8 million dwellings are 
rather densely occupied. The chief 
conclusion to be drawn from the 
tiny, dwindling percentages is that 
they suggest great relative depriva- 
tion in a society with such uni- 
versally high housing standards. 
Nonetheless, as the proportions 
decline over the years, so does the 
serviceability of the indicators. Not 
only are these measures becoming 


blunt as surrogates for housing’ 


quality, but above all, they. are in- 
complete and therefore insensitive 
to other contemporary concerns. 


CURRENT TRENDS 


Missing from the chapter is in- 
formation about three aspects of 
housing that have overshadowed the 
“too little housing problem” and 
the “bad housing problem.” They 
revolve mostly around (1) dispro- 
portionately high housing expenses; 
(2) what might be called the “bad 
neighborhood problem;” and (3) 
‘environmental and energy con- 
servation. i . 

Housing costs, relative to other 
expenditures and incomes, sky- 
rocketed midway in the decade, 
with two chief effects. First, an 
increasing number of families, more 
than the number living in physically 
substandard units, remain in ade- 
quate housing only by budgeting 
inordinate amounts for shelter. In 
1975, for example, 44.8 percent of 
all renters spent more than a quarter 
of their incomes for housing. But 
for renters with incomes under 
$5,000, the comparable proportion 
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was 84.percent.!® Federal subsidy 
programs reach only a small frac- 
tion of eligible households.” 
Second, homeowners are also 
devoting a rising proportion of their 
budgets to housing expenditures, 
and a growing number of families 
seeking to purchase homes for the 
first time are priced out of the market 
entirely.” Others sustain high hous- 
ing costs only with the second in- 
come of a working wife. Soaring 


costs relative to incomes, after dec- “ 


ades of stability, can have pervasive 
effects on family and community 
life, and relative cost information 
should be included.** 

As for the “bad neighborhood 
problem,” it is a hoary issue, limited 
mostly to poverty and older working 
class neighborhoods in central cities 
and industrial suburbs. Since 1970, 
conditions have deteriorated badly 
in these neighborhoods; and the out- 
ward trek from aging neighborhoods 
to newer, racially and socially selec- 
tive, suburban and rural sites has 
accelerated. The slackening demand. 
for housing in cities and towns with 

-declining populations has resulted 
in increasing concentrations of the 
dependent poor, particularly fe- 
male-headed households, in old cen- 
tral city neighborhoods. The lines of 
racial and socioeconomic separation 


18. Based on data from the Annual Hous- 
ing Survey: 1975. These surveys provide de- 
tailed data, heretofore lacking, not only 
about relative costs but about the actual con- 
dition of the housing stock and neighbor- 
hoods. . 

19. Arthur P. Solomon, Housing the Urban 
Poor (Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 
1974), pp. 76-91. 

20. U.S. Congressional Budget Office, 
Homeownership: The Changing Relationship 
of Costs and Incomes, and Possible Federal 
nee (Washington, D.C., January 1977) pp. 

\ 7-22. 

21. These data are now available in the 

Annual Housing Survey. 
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among metropolitan neighborhoods 
have hardened in the 1970s. 

In declining poverty areas, it is 
impossible to maintain or restore 
housing by focusing exclusively on 
physical improvements; the social 
and economic problems of their in- 
habitants are far more overwhelm- 
ing. Formerly standard housing has 
been ravaged by poor maintenance, 
abandonments, fire, and vandalism, 
and at a much faster rate than re- 
habilitations and additions. Some 
urban neighborhoods have become 
jungles, inhabited largely by preda- 
tors and their victims. Neither their 
housing problem, nor its solution, is 
reflected in aggregate indicators 
measuring crowding or plumbing. 

‘At the other end of the continuum, 
in growing, sprawling, suburban and 
‘ exurban towns, emerging housing 


. patterns give rise to quite different. 


problems. As highways, sewer, 
water and utility lines reach out into 
open country, issues relating to pre- 
serving environniental quality and 
productive agricultural land, to ris- 
ing automobile dependency and 
energy consumption are of foremost 
concern.” Although thesé issues 
may seem beyond the scope of a 
“housing” chapter, they are none- 

` theless high on the national agenda 
and are covered nowhere else in 
the volume.” 


22. The Annual Housing Survey and the 
1970 Census of Population and Housing 
provided “journey to work” data indicating 
the progressive rise in the frequency and 
distance of automobile travel. 

23. In a comparable volume for Japan, for 
example, indicators of environmental quality 
and housing are both provided and subsumed 
under the headirg, “Material Environment.” 
See: Research Committee, Council of Na- 
tional Living, -Social Indicators of Japan 
(Tokyo, September 17, 1974). For a review of 
the “social reports” of other nations, see also 


Roxann A. Van Dusen, ed., Social Indicators,’ 


1973: A Review Symposium (Washington, 
D.C.: Social Science Research Council, 1974), 
pp. 20-62. 
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In short, because socioeconomic 
disparities among neighborhoods 
appear to be increasing and be- 
cause these differences are essential 
to understanding changing hous- 
ing issues and trends, insufficient in- 
formation is provided about the char- 
acteristics of residents of neighbor- 
hoods in different national locales. 

The only information about neigh- 
borhoods presented in the chapter 
is based on opinion -polls. These 
subjective indicators record the 
attributes of neighborhoods as per- 
ceived by their inhabitants.” Most 
Americans are satisfied with their 
places of residence, rating their 
neighborhoods as.good or excellent. 
Only 12.4 percent of all home- 
owners and 27.9 percent of renters 
view their neighborhoods as fair or 
poor. Even fewer wish to move, 
perhaps because the least satisfied 
recognize how limited are the alter- 
natives within their means. 

Since the chapter stops short with 
these subjective indicators, one can 
only surmise the actual situation of 


‘the neighborhoods in which, for 


instance, respondents are satisfied 
or dissatisfied with public trans- 
portation, shopping, or schools. One 


‘might guess, for example, that the 


high proportion of “satisfied” 
homeowners in 1974 who nonethe- 
less rate public transportation in 
their neighborhoods as inadequate 
—some 47 percent of homeowners 
in contrast to 29.5-percent of renters 
—must live, by choice, in unserved 
suburban and rural communities.” 


24. For a discussion of the problems asso- 
ciated with relying on “subjective” indica- 
tors of “objective” conditions, see Leo A. 
Goodman and Stephen E. Fienberg, “Social 
Indicators, 1973: Statistical Considerations,” 
in Social Indicators, 1973: A Review Sym- 
posium, pp. 74—76. 

25. For another view, see statement by 
Harvey S. Perloff in Public Policy Decision- 
Making and Social Indicators (Santa Monica, 
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CONCLUSION 


With such major omissions, 
readers are likely to grossly under- 
estimate the scale and nature of 
housing .problems. Nor can ‘they 
easily discern the direction of 
future housing trends. 

A recent study by Bernard J. 
Frieden and Authur P. Solomon, 
for example, estimates the extent of 
housing and neighborhood depriva- 
tion at nearly triple the amount im- 
plied in Social Indicators, 1976 be- 
cause it takes into account the full 
range of housing problems that may 
impinge on families.”* In addition 
to the six million. households living 
in crowded units with inadequate 
plumbing, highlighted in the Social 
Indicators chapter, those house- 
holds whose plumbing, heating, or 
electrical equipment no longer 


works because of poor maintenance. 


are included in the Frieden-Solomon 
estimate as are households living in 
neighborhoods with inadequate 


i 


Calif.: Urban and Regional Information Sys- 
tems Association, 28 March 1974), pp. 87-94. 

26. Bernard J. Frieden and Arthur P. Solo- 
mon, The Nation’s Housing: 1975 to 1985 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Joint Center for Urban 
Studies, April 1977), pp. 131-41. 
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public services. Finally, Frieden 
and Solomon also consider those 
who pay excessive costs for housing 
according to conventional] yard- 
sticks. The grand total comes to 17 
million households: roughly one out 
of four of all households in the na- 
tion experienced one kind of hous- 
ing problem or another in 1973. 

In sum, despite the modest inten- 
tion in Social Indicators, 1976 of 
providing only “the warp and woof 
into which a comprehensive pic- 
ture can be woven,” there are major 
missing threads. Because of them, 
readers are left with an incomplete 
canvas of “the direction in which we 
appear to be evolving.” The dy- 
namic relationship of the physical 
aspects of housing and the economic 
and social needs of its inhabitants 
remain confused, a confusion that 
has bedeviled federal housing 
policies from the beginning. , Nor 
does the chapter illuminate the links 
among seemingly divergent national 
policy objectives of preserving ur- 
ban neighborhoods and conserving 
environmental resources and energy. 

Housing is a hydra-headed beast. 
After three decades, “a décent home 


-and suitable living environment for 


every American family” is still an 
elusive goal. 
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Table 3/6 


HOUSING UNITS, BY AVAILABILITY OF PLUMBING FACILITIES: 


1940-1974 


Availability of plumbing 
' facilities 


NUMBER (thousands) 
Total, occupied units ..... 
Lacking some or all plumbing 


facilities ....... 


With all plumbing 


PERCENT 
Total, occupied units ..... 
- Lacking some or all plumbing, 


facilities ....... 


With-all plumbing 


34,855 


15,547 
19,308 


100.0 


44.6 
- 55.4 


42,826 


14,575 
28,251 


100.0 


34.0 


66.0 `- 


53,024 


7,785 
45,239 


100.0 


14.7 


85.3 





Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau. of the Census, 1940 Census 
of Housing, Vol. Il; 1950 Census of Housing, Vol. |; 1960 Census of Housing, Vol. |; 
1970 Census of Housing, Vol. |; and 1974 Annual Housing Survey, Series H-150, 


Part A. 


f 
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Chart 3/6 , Soclal Indicators, 1976 


HOUSING UNITS, BY AVAILABILITY OF 
PLUMBING FACILITIES: 1940-1974 f 


Percent 


100 


Numbers in millions 
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Percent with all 
plumbing tape 
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or all eee facilities 
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Chart 3/8 i Social Indicators, 1976 


PERCENT OF HOUSING. UNITS LACKING SOME OR ALL 
PLUMBING FACILITIES, BY LOCATION: 1970 AND 1974 


INSIDE SMSA’S 


INSIDE CENTRAL CITIES 


OUTSIDE CENTRAL CITIES 


OUTSIDE SMSA’ S 





0 Bo. ek 6 8 10 12 14 
Percent . 





Table 3/8 
HOUSING UNITS LACKING SOME OR ALL PLUMBING 
FACILITIES, BY LOCATION: 1970 AND 1974 













1970 1974 

Percent of 

Number all housing 
(thousands) units 


Percent of 
Number all housing 
Location (thousands) units 


All housing units lacking 
<- some or all plumbing 
facilities ............... 3,773 


Inside SMSA’s ............. 1,387 
Inside central cities ...... 683 
Outside cent-al cities .... 704 


O) mh i mk ao 
Donon N 


Outside SMSA’3 ........... 


Source: U.3. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census 
of Housing, Vo. Il, and 1974 Annual Housing Survey, Series H-150, Part A. 
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Chart 3/10 Social Indicators, 1976 


HOUSEHOLDS LIVING IN UNITS LACKING 
SOME OR ALL PLUMBING FACILITIES, BY RACE 
AND INCOME, 1974 


Less than $3,000 
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Table 3/10 
HOUSEHOLDS LIVING IN UNITS LACKING SOME OR ALL PLUMBING 
FACILITIES, BY RACE AND INCOME: 1974 


7 , a an ` RACES OTHER 
ALL RACES THAN BLACK BLACK 












Percent Percent Percent 


Number of all Number of all Number of all 
(thou- house- (thou- house- (thou- house- 
INCOME sands) . holds sands) holds 








sands) ‘holds 














All housing units 
lacking some or all 


plumbing facilities.. 2,274 9.6 
Less than $3,000 ..... 979 20.1 
$3,000 to $4,999...... 493 12.0 
$5,000 to $6,999...... 292 10.0 
$7,000 to $9,999 ...... 254 5.9 
$10,000 to $14,999 ... 173 3.8 


$15,000 and over..... 


Source: U.S: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1974 Annual 
Housing Survey, Series H-150, Part B. 
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Chart 3/11 : Social Indicators, 1976 
PROJECTIONS OF THE NUMBER OF PRIMARY 
INDIVIDUALS, BY SEX: 1980, 1985, 1990 


Year and 
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Table 3/11 


PROJECTED NUMBER OF OCCUPIED HOUSING UNITS AND 
PRIMARY INDIVIDUALS: 1980, 1985, AND 1990 


(Thousands) Occupied PRIMARY INDIVIDUALS 
; i housing ac 


YEAR AND SERIES ‘units Male Female 





Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Popu- 
lation Reports, Series P-25, No. 607. 
' Estimated. 
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Social Security and Social Welfare Indicators 


By IpA C. MERRIAM 


ABSTRACT: The proportion of its total resources that a society 
devotes to social welfare is a useful general measure related to 
social policy. In fiscal 1976, the United States spent 21 percent 
of Gross National Product (GNP) for public social welfare pro- 
grams, including health and education as well as social in- 
surance (the largest segment) and assistance. Program devel- 
opments, inflation, population growth, and the level of 
economic activity affect trends. The United States spends rela- 
tively less for social security than most industrial countries. 
Income maintenance programs now touch most families in the 
United States. More than 90 percent of all persons over age 
65 get social security benefits. The extent of social: security 
protection for survivors and disabled persons, the relative im- 
portance of-private pensions, social security benefit replace- 
ment rates (the relation to previous earnings), and the income 
situation of aged persons ‘are reviewed. There is brief refer- 
ence to sickness insurance, unemployment insurance, and 
public assistance. Some possible directions of future change 
are noted. The interweaving of social welfare objectives arid 
systems into the fabric of modern life cannot be undone. The. 

- attempt to develop clearer indicators of need and accomplish-. 
ment is worth pursuing. 


Ida C. Merriam was formerly an Assistant Commissioner and Director of Re- 
search in the Social Security Administration. She received a Ph.D. in economics 
from the Brookings Graduate School of Economics and Govérnment in 1928. She 
has served as a technical advisor or consultant on social security with the Inter- 
national Labour Organization and the United Nations, and helped organize and 
served as the first chairman of an advisory committee on Social Security Research 
of the International Social Security Association. 
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IKE most social indicators, sta- 

tistics relating to social welfare 
are ambiguous. An increase in ex- 
penditures for unemployment in- 
surance signals both a weakness in 
the economy that should disturb us 
and a strength in the protection for 
individuals and families that marks 
an effective social welfare system. 
Rising health costs attributable to 
price inflation are negative indica- 
tors; rising health costs due to better 
health care more equitably provided 
to all groups in the population are, 
up to some point, good. The ques- 
tions “when is more useful’ or 
“when is little wasted effort” are dif- 
ficult to answer in relation to individ- 
ual social programs. They probably 
cannot be answered at all in relation 
to the totality of social welfare meas- 
ures. 

Good program research has always 
provided, and effective planning has 
always used, a variety of indicators 
of both neec and accomplishment. 
By their very nature, general social 
indicators give only gross and gen- 
eralized information. They can clar- 
ify for us what have been the overall 
results of the multitude of decisions 
made in earlier years. Their ability 
to point directions for the future is 
more limited. It is easier to identify 
what is wrong in terms of general 
problems and needs than it is ta vis- 
ualize alternative patterns of change 
or to be sure about cause and effect 
relationships that would make the 
achievement of one or another pat- 
tern realistic. Nevertheless, the at- 
tempt to see and understand the gen- 
eral movement of social change is 
basic to efforts to achieve a more 
satisfactory social order. 


SOCIAL WELFARE EXPENDITURES 


One gehel measure which pro- 
_ vides a useful framework for analysis 
, is. the proportion of its resources that 


ate 
co. 
` 
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a society devotes to social welfare. 
Broadly defined, social welfare pro- 
grams include all programs directed ` 
specifically to the well-being of in- 
dividuals and families, as distinct 
from expenditures for law and order 
or general community facilities and 
services. The range of such programs 
is much the same in all industrial- 
ized countries, although with signifi- 
cant variations in emphasis and pri- 
orities. Socially organized provision 
for income maintenance, health serv- 
ices, education, housing, and pro- 
tective and personal services is an 
established and necessary feature of 
the modern world. 

In fiscal 1976, the United States 
spent some $330 billion, or 20.6 per- 
cent, of that year’s gross national 
product (GNP) for public social wel- 
fare programs. (See table 1.) The 
largest amount, 44 percent of the 
total, went for social insurance—old 
age, survivors, disability and health 
insurance; railroad and public em- 
ployee pension systems; unemploy- 
ment insurance; temporary disabil- 
ity insurance; workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

Health and medical programs— 
public health activities, public hos- 


-pitals, end other public civilian and 


military health services—accounted 
for only 6 percent of all public social 
welfare spending. This figure, how- 
ever, gives a misleading impression ` 
of the extent of public expenditures 
for health services. A significant por- 
tion of such expenditures .are made 
through other programs—social in- 
surance (primarily Medicare and 
workmen’s compensation), public 


_ assistance (Medicaid), and veterans’ 


programs, In fiscal 1976 all expendi- 
tures from public funds for health 
and medical services were three 
times as large as those under pro- 
grams specifically identified as health 
programs, 

Public asee for needy peo- 
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TABLE 1- 


SOCIAL WELFARE EXPENDITURES UNDER PUBLIC PROGRAMS AS A PERCENT OF GNP, 
"SELECTED FISCAL YEARS 1929-1976 


TYPE OF PROGRAM 1929 1935 


Total expenditures ‘ 


1946 1960 1960 1976 





(millions) $3,921 $6,548 $9,205 $23,508 $52,293 $145,856 $331, 
Percent of GNP E 
Total * 39 9.5 4.4 8.9 10.5 15.2 . 20.6 
Social Insurance 3 8 7 1.9 ` 3.9 5.7 9.1 
Medical benefits (07) (09) | (06) (.07)° (09) (.85) (1.2) 
Public Aid nod 4.4 5 k: 8 1.7 3.0 
Medical benefits (.02) (.10) (.54) (.95) 
Health and medical 
programs 3 6 1.1 8 9 1.0 1.2 
Veterans programs 7 9 5 2.6 1.1 9 1.2 
Medical benefits (05) (07) (05) (28) (.19) (.19) (.25) 
Education 2.4 2.9 1.5 2.5 3.5 5.3 5.4 
Other social welfare d 1 .1 2 2 4 5 
All health and medical 
expenditures 5 8 1.2 1.2 1.3 2.6 3.6 
Federal funds as percent F 
of total welfare ex- ; í . 
penditures © 20.4 49.0 47.1 44.8 47.7 53.0 59.9 
Social welfare expendi- 
tures as percent of all 
government expendl- i : 
tures 87.4 °49.6 8.6 37.4, 38.4 -48.2 59.7 ` 





` Source: For years 1950-78, Alfred M. Skolnik 


Fiscal Year 1976,” Social Security Bulletin, vol. 40, 


and Sophie R. Dales, "Social Welfare Expenditures, 
no. 1 (January 1977), pp. 3-19. For years 1929-45, 


Ida C. Merriam and Alfred M. Skolnik, “Social Welfare Expenditures Under Public Programs in the United 
States, 1929-66," DHEW, SSA ORA Research Report no. 25 (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1968). . 


ple, after an upsurge in the Depres- 
sion of the 1930s and a decline in 
the war years, remained at a level of 
less than one percent of the GNP 
until 1965. By 1976, it amounted to 
three percent of GNP. Major factors 
in this increase were the very sub- 
stantial rise of expenditures for med- 
ical care under Medicaid, and the 
introduction of the food stamp ‘pro- 
gram, which by fiscal 1976 was pay- 
ing subsidies of $5.7 billion, almost 
one-third as much as was paid in cash 
assistance in that year. The number 
of persons applying for cash assist- 
ance also increased under the im- 


` 


petus of the aggressive welfare rights 
movement and concern with poverty 
in the 1960s. It should be noted that 
all these figures relate to direct 
expenditures only. Public support 
through tax subsidies, important as it 
is, is not included in this method of 
‘accounting. l 

A number of factors in addition to 
program development underlie the 
growth of social welfare expendi- 
tures in the United States in recent 
years. A large part of the increase 
represents price inflation. Between 
1950 and 1976, total social welfare 
expenditure in current dollars in 





test 


creased 1,312 percent, but in pur- 
chasing power (1976 dollars) thé in- 
crease was 507 percent, less than 
halfas much. When population growth 
also is taken into account, the in- 
crease in per capita expenditures in 
1976 dollars was 327 percent. Demo- 
gtaphic changes, such as the aging of 
the population, are also important, 
especially as they have been com- 
pounded bv the lowering of the age 
(to 62) at which retirement benefits 
can be drawn under the basic social 
security system. The gradual matur- 
ing of that system,.as well as the ex- 
tension of the program to cover al- 
most all employed persons and to 
provide disability benefits and health 
insurance for aged persons and dis- 
abled beneficiaries, was the major 
program expansion during these years. 

The share of national output de- 
voted to soc:al welfare is affected not 
only by national priorities but also 
by the size of the national product 
at a particular time. Social programs 
have built-in stabilities—old age 
pensions continue to be paid, and 
indeed become more essential in re- 
cessions. Many programs—notably 
unemployment insurance, public as- 
sistance, food stamps—eéxpand in 
bad times. While.the statistic used 
in table 1—expenditure ds a percent 
of GNP—is perhaps the best general 
measure of changes in welfare effort, 
there is still need for care in inter- 
pretation. The high totals in table i 
for 1935 anc 1976, for example, re- 
flect nat only large expenditures for 
public aid and social insurance, but 
low (relatively) national output.! 

It is useful to look also at the mag- 


1. Detailed data on individual program ex- 
penditures from federal, state, and local funds 
can be found in the sources cited in table 1. 
See those sources and tables 4/1 and 4/2 in 
Social Indicators, 1976 for a regrouping of the 
data by major function (cash income main- 
tenance, health, education, other welfare) and 
estimates of ‘comparable private expendi! 
tures. 
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nitude of private expenditures for 
social welfare purposes. Private pen- 
sions and other employee benefits, 
when added to cash social insurance 
and related public payments, brought 
total organized expenditures for in- 
come maintenance to 11 percent of 
GNP in fisca] 1976. (See chart 4/1A 
at the end of this article for earlier 
years.) Public programs have ac- 
counted’ for between 85 and 90 
percent of all such direct expendi- 
tures since 1950. About 85 percent 
of all expenditures for education in 
the United States have also been 
from public funds, a larger propor- 
tion (93 percent) for elementary and 
secondary education, a smaller pro- 
portion (63 percent) for higher edu- 
cation. In the case of health and 
medical care, on the other hand, 
private expenditures still predomi- 
nate. Public expenditures for health 
purposes (under all types of pro- 
grams) amounted to 42 percent of 
all health ‘expenditures in 1976. 
In this overall accounting, the 
costs of medical education are 
classified as educational, not health, 
expenditures. On this basis, total 
public and private health expendi- 
tures in the United States in fiscal 
1976 amounted tc 8.6 percent of 
GNP. This is a considerably larger 
proportion of ‘GNP than other in- 
dustrialized countries appear to spend 
in total for health, although many 
spend more than the United States 
on public health programs. ` 


Some international comparisons 


The social welfare expenditure 
series for the United States was first 
developed in response to an attempt 
at international comparisons of wel- 
fare spending. At a meeting of the. 
United Nations Economic and So- 
cial Council (UNESCO) in the late 
summer of 1951, the United States ` 
was being attacked for its capitalist 
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disregard of the welfare of its citi- 


zens, and figures that were cited -in. 


the debate did imply a very limited 
governmental commitment to wel- 
fare goals. A quick check showed 
that the figures in question had been 
accurately read from United States 
budget documents. The budget clas- 
sifications, however, were not easily 
adjusted to reflect a broad definition 
. of social welfare. Even more impor- 
tant, the large state and local govern- 
ment expenditures for welfare pur- 
poses ($14.5 billion compared with 
$9.6 billion from federal funds in fis- 
cal 1950) had been completely for- 
gotten. 
The Research: Office of the Social 
Security Administration provided data 
and analyses that proved illuminat- 


ing in the U.N. debates.? The scope- 


of. the social welfare expenditure 
series that was published in the So- 
ctal Security Bulletin first in 1951 
(and annually since 1953) was very 
much influenced by this special use 
of the material, particularly in the in- 
clusion of public education as a so- 
‘cial welfare program. 

There is no continuing statistical 
series for other countries with pre- 
cisely the same scope, although oc- 
casional parallel compilations have 


been made. Social planning budgets ` 


or accounts in a number of countries 
cover the same general area. For a 
number of years the International 
Labor Office has compiled statistics 
obtained from its members on a uni- 
form basis covering expenditures 
under social security ‘programs, in- 
cluding social insurance, public as- 
sistance, health insurance and pub- 
lic health programs, and family or 
‘children’s allowances. The most re- 


2. U.N, Economic and Social Council, 13th 
Session, E/L 186, “Report of the Social Com- 
mission,” (9 August 1951). See also Social 
Security Bulletin, vol. 14, no. 10 (October 
1951), pp. 14-16. 
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cent figures are for the year 1971. 
Overall, the United States devotes a 
considerably smaller share of its 
GNP to social security, thus defined, 
than do most industrial countries: 11 
percent in 1971, as compared with 18 
or 19 percent in most of northern 
Europe and Canada and 22 percent 
in the Netherlands and Sweden. The 
difference results largely from the 
fact that we have neither family al- 
lowances nor a national health in- 
surance or health service program 
covering the entire population. Even 
for old age, survivors, and disability 
‘insurance, however, United States 
expenditures as a percent of GNP 
(3.4 percent were about half those 
in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the Netherlands,:and Sweden (7.6 
percent, 6.3 percent, and 6.0 per- 
cent).4 The 1972 Social Security 
amendments substantially increased 
benefit levels in this country, and 
while benefits in other countries 
have also been liberalized and ad- 
justed to price changes, the gap be- 
tween us and other countries is cer- 
tainly not as great in 1977 as it was | 
in 1971. 

A recent OECD study’ analyzes 
trends in income maintenance in the 
member countries. The program def- 


3. International Labor Office, “The Cost of 
Social Security—-Bosie Tables, Eighth Inter- 
national Inquiry, 1967-1971,” duplicated 
(Geneva: 1976). : 

4. Max Horlick, “National Expenditures on 
Social Security in Selected Countries, 1968 
and 1971,” DHEW, SSA Research and Statis- 
tics Note no. 29-1974 (Washington, D.C.: 
USGPO, 18 October 1974). The figures for 
total social security expenditures in the Note 
and in this article differ from those used in 
Social Indicators, 1976 chart 4/21 because the 
Social Indicators report omits family allow- 
ances, cash sickness benefits, unemployment 
benefits, and public employee and veterans 
benefits. . 

5. “Public Expenditure on Income Main- 
tenance Programs” (Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development Studies 
in Resourcé Allocation, no. 3, July 1976). 
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initions are slightly different than 
those used by the International 
Labor Offce, but the general rela- 
tionships found among countries are 
similar. One factor contributing to 
the differences among countries in 
the amounts spent on retirement 
benefits is the proportion of the pop- 
ulation aged 65 and over—10 per- 
cent in the United States in 1972, as 
compared with 13 or 14 percent in 
most European countries. The length 
of time a pension plan has been in 

_operation also is an important factor 
—the older and more mature the 
system, the larger the proportion of 
now aged persons will be who have 
had the opportunity to qualify for full 
benefits. 


INCOME MAINTENANCE 


With this background we can take 
a closer look at the income mainte- 
nance programs. Almost two-fifths of 
the social welfare expenditures un- 
der public programs in the United 
States in fiscal 1976 were for cash 
social insurance benefits. These ben- 
` efits plus veterans compensation 
amounted to 10 percent of aggregate 
personal income. Cash public assis- 
tance plus the value of food stamp 
bonuses accounted for another 1.7 
percent. 

There are many ways of evaluating 
these programs and measuring their 
impact. Here the focus is on the ex- 
tent of the protection against earn- 
ings loss afforded to individuals. 

In an industrial society, most fam- 
ilies depend on current earnings to 
cover their immediate consumption 
needs and an alternative source of 
continuing income is necessary when 
earnings cease or are interrupted. 
Long-term social insurance benefits 
for the aged, the permanently dis- 
abled, and for survivors account for 
the bulk of income maintenance pay- 
ments. 


are 
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Population with benefits 


Retired Aged—Virtually all per- 
sons reaching age 65 in the United 
States now have a claim to a contin- 
uing income, under social security 


‘or another federal program. At the 


end of 1976, there were 15.4 million 
retired workers age 65 and over on 
the social security benefit rolls. An- 
other 1.8 million persons aged 62- 
64 were drawing early retirement 
benefits. Women make up what has 
been an increasing proportion of re- 
tired workers (now, 45 percent). In- 
cluding persons receiving benefits 
as wives or husbands, widows or 
widowers, and a few aged parents, 
some 21.2 million persons age 65 
and over, or more than 90 percent 
of that age group, were getting cash 
social security benefits. (Twenty ` 
years earlier, the proportion had 
been 40 percent.) Of the remainder 
of those over age 65, about half a 
million were working essentially 
full-time but could draw benefits if 
they retired; most of the others were 
drawing government employee pen- 
sions or véterans benefits. 

- In addition to social security bene- 
fits, a substantial number of aged 
persons have other sources of rétire- 
ment income. Private pensions were 
paid to about 6.4 million persons (in- 
cluding some disabled ‘and early re- 
tirees) at the end of 1976. Persons 
in military service and many state 
and local government employees are 
covered by social security and have 
both the basic social security benefit 
and their special pensions. Federal 
civilian employees are still not cov- 
ered by social security but some for- 
mer federal employees who have 
also worked elsewhere draw both 
civil service and social security 
benefits. 

“About 8 percent of Old Age, 
Survivors and Disability Insurance 
(OASDI) beneficiaries aged 65 and 
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over (some I.7 million persons) have 
incomes so low that they get cash 
income-tested assistance as well. 
Some 600,000 persons age 65 and 
over get only public assistance. 

Survivors — More than 90 percent 
of all orphans or half orphans are 
now entitled to social security bene- 
fits based on the earnings of either 
the father or the mother. The surviv- 
ing parent can also receive a benefit 
while caring for the child if he or 
she is not earning more than the 
amounts allowed under the retire- 
ment test. At the end of 1976, almost 
3 million children were receiving. 
survivor benefits. Including -aged 
widows and widowers, the number 
of persons benefiting under the sur- 
vivor provisions of the social secur- 
ity program was more than one third 
as large as the number of retired 
workers and their dependents. (See 
table 2.) 

“Disabled Workers—Some 2.7 mil- 
lion former. workers with severe 
and long-continuing disabilities were 
drawing social security benefits at 
the end of 1976. Most workers in- 
jured in the course of their employ- 
ment or in military service have 
long had recourse to workmen’s 
compensation or military or veterans 
benefits. The increase in automobile 
accidents and in chronic disabilities 
linked to environmental pollution or 
other causes has given additional 
importance to the general disability 
benefits under the social recu 
system. ` 

The determination of inability to’ 
work or carry on one’s usual oecupa- 
tion involves subjective factors not 
easy to measure. A special survey 
counted 8.6 million severely dis- 
abled adults aged 18-24 and not in 
institutions in 1972. Some 42 per- 


cent were receiving OASDI bene- 


fits; 22 percent were getting benefits 
under other long-term disability ben- 
efit programs— veterans, workmens 


+ 


compensation, railroad and public 
employee pension systems. A little 
less than 10 percent had income 
from private pensions. 

The severely disabled include 
persons who are mentally retarded 


and others disabled at birth or in' 


childhood who have never been able 


-to work. Dependents or survivor 


benefits under OASDI are payable 
to such disabled “children” of any 


“age when the parent is a beneficiary 


or dies, but there is no social in- 
surance benefit for disabled children 
of working parents. One-fifth of all 
those ‘counted as severely disabled 
in 1972 were getting public assist- 
ance. 


Benefit levels and replacement rates 


under social security 


Social security benefits reflect the 
range: of incomes earned in the work- 
ing years, with a floor in the form of 
‘a minimum benefit, a higher propor- 
tion of earnings replaced at lower 
earning levels and a ceiling on the 


‘maximum amount of earnings taxed 


and the maximum benefits paid. 
They also reflect the oponami of 
earnings. 

The average onthi benefit 
amounts that were being paid in 
December 1976 under: the OASDI 
program are shown in table 2. Bene- 
fit amounts are now autoniatically 
adjusted to increases in the cost of 
living. A 5.9 percent cost of living 
increase in benefits went into effect 
in July 1977. The minimum benefit 
then payable to a retired worker at 
age 65 (with no reduction for_early 


retirement) was $114.30; the maxi-. 


mum for a retired worker was 


-$437.10. 


One of the most meaningful meas- 
ures of the relative adequacy of ben- 
efits is the extent to which they 
replace previous earnings. The con- 
cept of the replacement rate is, 
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TABLE 2 


OLD AGE, SURVIVORS AND DISABILITY INSURANCE: NUMBER OF BENEFICIARIES IN CURRENT 
PAYMENT STATUS AND AVERAGE MONTHLY BENEFIT AMOUNTS, DECEMBER, 1976 


TYPE OF BENEFICIARY 


TOTAL” 


Retired workers and their dependents 
Retired workers 


Men 
Benefits not reduced for early 
retirement - 
‘Benefits reduced for early retire- 
x ment i 


Women 

Benefits not reduced for early 
retirement 

Benefits reduced for early retire- 
ment ; 


Wives and husbands 
Children : 

Disabled workers and their dependents 
Disabled workers 


Men 
Women 


* Wives and husbands 
Children 
Survivors 


Aged widows and widowers 
Survivor children 
Widowed mothers and fathers 


NUMBER OF 
BENEFICIARIES AVERAGE MONTHLY 
(IN THOUSANDS) Beanery AMOUNT 
33,024 ss = 
20,745; = 
17,165 $225 
9421 248 
1 
4,633 270 
4,788 226 
7,745 197 
2,670 224 
5,075 183 
_2,898 114 
_ 684 e8 
Asa — 
2,870 245 
1,824 268 
846 200 
4m 73 
1,480 68 
Ta o>, z 
3,995 . 207 
2,872 152 
579 180 


Source: Social Security Bulletin, vol. 40, no. 6 (June 1977), tables M10, M12, M13, M14, Q4 and Q8. 
* Includes parents of workers and persons with specia! age 72 benefits not shown separately. Of the 
total number of ceneficiaries, 21.2 milllon were aged 65 and over, 3.3 million were aged 62-64 (1.8 


millton drawing 


early retirement benefits, .6 million disability benefits and .9 milllon dependent or sur- 


vivor benefits) and 8.5 milllon were under age 62 (5 million were children under age 18 or age 22 If 
fulltime students or of any age Hf disabled tefore age 18). 


however, much more complicated 


than might at first appear. Should. 


benefits be based on, and compared 
with, earnings in the year before re- 
tirement, which will be high relative 
to earlier years for most profes- 
sionals and low for many low paid, 
irregularly employed: workers? Or 
should the comparison be with earn- 
ings in the most recent five or ten 
year period—which, unless reval- 


ued, will be distorted by inflation as 
a measure of living standards? Or is 
the fairer measure earnings aver-. 
aged over. the individual’s entire 
working career, a figure which gen- 
erally will not only be much lower 
than either of the other measures but 
which will also change the relative 
position of different workers? 

The formula in the United States 
is a modified career average, with 
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the lowest five years of earnings 
omitted from the calculation. An 
analysis of the actual replacement ra- 
tio of benefits newly awarded in the 
period July-December 1974, showed 
a median replacement rate for men 
of 59 percent of career average taxa- 
ble earnings (as defined in the law), 
but only 37 percent of taxable earn- 
ings in the three highest years of the 
preceding ten (1964-73). For women 
workers, because of their generally 
lower earnings and the weighted 
benefit -formula, the replacement 
ratios based on these measures were 
79 and 44 percent respectively. For 
persdns who reached the taxable 
maximum in at least one of the three 
years of highest earnings (40 percent 
ofthe men, 11 percent ofthe women), 
total wages were estimated. Median 
replacement ratios in relation to total 
earnings in the three highest years 
were 29 percent for men and 31 per- 
cent for women.® Many of those with 
earnings above the taxable maxi- 
mum were also receiving private 
pensions. An earlier study (in 1970) 
showed that for persons receiving 
private pensions the median re- 
placement rate of social security 
benefits plus private pensions, based 
on estimated total earnings in the 
three best years, was about twice the 


replacement rate of social security - 


benefits alone. The ten percent of 
newly-entitled beneficiaries who were 
also receiving railroad retirement or 
public employee pensions (civilian 
or military) similarly had combined 
replacement ratios about twice the 
rate for social security benefits alone.” 

These replacement ratios are for 


6. Alan Fox, “Earnings Replacement from 
Social Security Benefits Newly Entitled Ben- 
eficiaries, 1974,” SSA RS Note no. 13 (Wash- 

. ington, D.C.: USGPO, 15 June 1976). 

7. “Reaching Retirement Age,” USDHEW, 
SSA, ORA Research Report, no. 47 (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: USGPO, 1976) pp. 145-49 and 
chapter 14. 
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individual workers. Private pension 
systems almost never pay benefits 
for wives. Under social security the 
wife’s benefit is basically fifty per- 


cent of the husband’s, unless re- 


. duced by his early retirement. The 
.wife may, of course, qualify for a 


higher benefit as a retired worker. 
Unfortunately, the data are not -yet 
available from which to compute ac- 
tual replacement ratios for couples, 

relating the combined benefits to the 
combined preretirement earnings of 
both spouses. 

One can evaluate benefit Ar 
and replacement rates in several 
ways. Clearly some expenses are 
less in old age—most of the costs: 
of childrearing and expenses in con- 
nection with going to work, for ex- 


ample. On the other hand, medical 


care costs increase—in the absence 
of really comprehensive health in- 
surance or a national health serv- 
ice—and under inflationary condi- 
tions, housing costs (including prop- 
erty taxes, utilities, repairs, etc.) may 
rise significantly ‘for the many old 
people who own their homes. Hous- 
ing, medical care, and special home- 
maker services, or institutional care 
at later ages, may call for specific 
remedies or programs.-For the ordi- 
nary expenses of living, pension 
benefits can be appropriately eom- 
pared with previous earnings levels. 
Private pension plans frequently 
aim at a combined (social security 
and the private pension) replace- 
ment rate of 70-75 percent of pre- 
vious earnings (meaning usually re- 
cent earnings). The fact that in the 
United States social security bene- 
fits are not taxable also has to be 
taken into account. This tax. treat- 
ment of benefits is, of course, rela- 
tively much more valuable to those 
in the higher income brackets than 
it is to the many social security bene- 
ficiaries with low to moderate in- 
comes. 
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Income of the aged 
Judgments as to what would be the 


desirable replacement rate—how- | 


ever the rate is defined—reflect gen- 
eral assumptions about what other 
resources retired or disabled per- 
sons have in addition to their bene- 
fits. In order to find out, and to an- 
swer other questions relating to the 
characteristics and circumstances of 
persons who in any period were or 
were not drawing benefits, one has 
to turn to survey data. A large amount 
of such data is now available, most 


_of ‘it based on surveys undertaken 


by the Social Security Administra- 
tion, with the Census Bureau usually 


‘responsible for data collection.’ 


Social Indicators, 1976 shows a 
few measures derived from these 
surveys. In the brief space of a gen- 
eral article it is impossible to- do 
more than list some of the major con- 
clusions that emerge from this grow- 
ing mass of material. The analysis 
focuses on the aged, the largest 
group and the one for which most 
information is available. While cer- 
‘tain relationships—and, of course, 


8. The major survey reports published to 
date are: Lenore A. Epstein and Janet H' Mur- 
ray, “The Aged Population -of the United 
States,” USDHEW, SSA, ORS Research Re- 
port no. 19 (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 
1967); ““Demogrephic and Economic Charac- 
teristics of the Aged. 1968 Social Security 
Survey,” USDHEW, SSA, ORS Research 
Report no. 45 (Washington, D.C.: USGPO 
1975); “Reaching Retirement Age: A Survey 
of Newly Entitled Workers 1968-70,” 
USDHEW, SSA, ORS Research Report no. 
47 (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1976); “In- 


come of the Population Aged 60 and Older,, 


1971,” DHEW, SSA, ORS, staff paper no 26 


(Washington, D.C.: USGPO, April 1977).° 


Findings from surveys of disabled persons, 


children living with widowed mothers, stu- - 


dent beneficiaries, and a longitudinal sur- 
vey of men and nonmarried women aged 
58-63 in 1969 who will be reinterviewed 
at two year intervals for ten’ years, have 
been presented :n preliminary reports and 
in articles in the Social-Security Bulletin. 


See wa 
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absolute numbers of persons or dol- 
lars—have changed since the 1950s, 
other relationships have remained 
remarkably stable. 

1. For many in the age group 65- 
69, earnings remain an important 
source of income. 

2. For those over 70, aid for all 
who have fully retired, social secur- 
ity benefits constitute the major 
source of continuing income. A little 
more than half the married couples 
aged 65 and over and almost three- 
fourths of the nonmarried benefici- 
aries had less than $1,000 of other 

continuing retirement’ income in 
1971. (See chart 4/10 at the end of 
this article.) 

3. Private pensions provide an im- 
portant supplement to social secu- 
rity benefits for an increasing number ` 
of beneficiaries but still a minority 
even of the men. Private pensions 
go disproportionately to workers 
with the higher benefits. They par- _ 
tially offset the effect of the weighted 
benefit formula in social security. 
Women and blacks and low paid 
workers generally are unlikely to 
have private pensions. Nor are such 
pensions ‘usually available to sur- 
vivors or dependents. Of the 6.3 mil- 
lion married couples in the 1971 sur- 
vey, some 23 percent were receiving 
private pensions in addition to social 
security, while 6 percent were. get- 
ting public assistance. In the case of 
nonmarried women beneficiaries (7.3 - 
million, mostly widows) only 10 per- 
cent had additional income from pri- 
vate pensions, while 14 percent 
were on public assistance. In both 
casés, the median incomes of bene- 
ficiaries who were also receiving pri- 
vate pensions were more than twice 
as large as those of beneficiaries get- 
ting public .assistance. (See chart 
4/7 at the end of this article.) 

4. Aged widows have been and re- 
main the most disadvantaged group 
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in the older population. This situa- 


tion is changing somewhat as women . 


who were too old to qualify for bene- 
fits as workers ‘or dependents when 
the program started are replaced by 
younger cohorts, an increasing num- 
ber of whom are entitled to benefits 
as former workers. The Social Secu- 
rity Act has also been amended (in 
1972) to raise the level of widow’s 
benefits to equal that of a worker. A 
disproportionately large number of 
widows, and older, unmarried men 
and women are still getting public 
assistance, however. _ 

5. Asset income is very anegually 
distributed. For most aged benefici- 
aries the only significant asset is’ an 
owned home. More than three-fourths 
of the married couples and more 
than one-third of the nonmarried 
beneficiaries aged 65 and over do 
own their homes, in about four-fifths 
of the cases, mortgage free. Few ben- 
eficiaries, however, have income- 
yielding assets of any consequence. 

6. Early retirement poses increas- 
ing problems. Some persons retire 
before the age of 65 and take reduced 
social security benefits because they 
have adequate private pensions or 
other income. Many-more are forced 
out of the labor market by ill health 
or continuing unemployment. They 
are not sufficiently disabled to qual- 
ify for disability benefits; unemploy- 
ment insurance does not cover such 
long-continued inability to find a 
job, and public assistance is also 
available only for persons aged 65 
and over or with severe disabilities. 
Early retirement benefits under so- 
cial security rescue many, but at the 


price of continuing low benefits. The . 


problem of assuring acceptable in- 
come support to those who cannot 
work, without discouraging those 
who can work from doing so, is far 
from resolved for this age group as 
well as for younger persons. 
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Income loss from short-term 
- sickness | 


Protection against income loss 
from short-term illness presents some- 
what different problems than long- 
term disabilities. The connection 
with the job may not be broken im- 
mediately and other adjustments in 
family living may not occur or be 
feasible (hence, sickness benefits 
are usually set at a higher level in 


relation to current earnings than are 
. long-term disability benefits). 


On 
the other hand, iti is not always possi- 
ble to tell at the outset of an illness 
or’ injury how long it will last. Some 
countries combine ‘short- and long- 
term disability protection in one sys- 
tem. In this country we have not. 
The OASDI program picks up only 
after an individual has been continu- 
ously disabled for five months. Sick 
leave pr voluntary private insurance 
cover the early (but not always the 
first) weeks of wage loss due to ill- 


‘ness for many workers, but the 


protection is, of course, uneven. 
Four states—California, New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Rhode Island— 
plus Puerto Rico and the railroad re- 
tirement system make statutory pro- 
visions for benefits during the first 
26 weeks of disability. Overall, it is 
estimated that public and private in- 
surance together replaced about -35 
percent of the total wage loss from 
short-term (up to 26 weeks) -disabil- 
ity in 1974. Excluding the relatively 
more generous sick leave payments 
and the corresporiding ‘earnings loss 
for government workers, the aggre- 
gate replacement for wage and salary 
workers was 25 percent. This was, 
nevertheless, almost double the pro- 
tection. that had been. provided in 
1950.9: 

9. Daniel N. "Price, “Cash Benefits for 
Short-Term Sickness, 1948-74,” Social Se- 


curity Bulletin, vol. 39, no. 7 (July 1976), 
pp. 22-34, 
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Unemployment insurance 


Unemployment insurance is more 
directly responsive to fluctuations in 
business and economic activity than 
any of the other social insurance 
programs. Since the early 1940s it 
has been—for workers with sub- 
stantial attachment to the labor force 
—a source cf continuing income be- 
tween jobs and in bad times. The 
program has never covered all un- 


employment. Young persons with- ° 


out employment experience or older 
women or men trying to enter or re- 
enter the labor force, as well as 
workers who remain unemployed 
for very long periods, have been out- 
side its scop2. 

Continuing high and pervasive 
unemployment in the past few years 
has led to a significant extension of 
benefit duration under most state 


laws and additional federal sup-° 


plemental benefits for unemployed 


workers who had exhausted state ` 


benefits, thus providing a maximum 
of 65 weeks of benefit payments. 
During 1975, over four million per- 
sons exhausted their benefit rights 
while still remaining unemployed. 
Total expenditures for unemploy- 
ment insurance in fiscal 1976 were 
just under $20 billion, or 16 percent 
of all cash social insurance benefits. 


Public assistance 


However adequate job opportuni- 
ties may be, and however. compre- 
hensive and effective the social in- 
surance program, there will proba- 
bly always remain. some persons 
who, at any given time, have less 
than enough -o live on at accepted 
standards. Public assistance for aged 
and disabled persons became largely 
a federal responsibility beginning in 
1974, although many states stil] find 
it necessary to supplement the fed- 
eral payment. General assistance for 
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persons in need, regardless of cause, 
is provided by most local govern- 
ments, often with state financial aid, 
but at greatly varying levels of sup- 
port. The largest assistance program 
is the federal-state program of aid to 
families with dependent children 
generally referred to as “the welfare 
program.” A very few orphans and 
some children with disabled fathers 
or mothers are on the rolls, as are 
some children with unemployed ` 
parents in about half the states. The 
great majority of the 12 percent of all 
children under 18 who were receiv- 
ing AFDC in 1975, however, lived in 
fatherless families. Analysis of the 
underlying social problems and of 
alternative methods of meeting soci- 
ety’s responsibilities to such chil- 
dren and: their parents could fill an 
entire issue of THE ANNALS. There 
is, as yet, no consensus on a pre- 
ferred alternative or even on what ` 
would be the signs of improvement 
in the situation. 
FOR THE FUTURE 


Quite clearly, our social security 
system has largely achieved the goal 
of universal protection for income 
security in old age; but there remain 
both gaps and overlaps that could be 
corrected. Some liberalization of the 
permanent disability provisions for 
older workers under social security - 
would ease the pressure for early re- 
tirement and provide protection for: 
individuals now without real’ secu- - 
rity. Social security benefit levels are . 
now more than minimal, but still do 
nat provide a level of living relative 
to that of the working PAN that 
is desirable for the large number 
of middle-income beneficiaries who 
have no other continuing income. 
Benefit levels and the maximum 
benefit amount could more justifia- 
bly be raised if benefit income were 
taxable. Judgments as to what is de- 
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sirable will, of course, always be 
subject to change. Equity in the ben- 
efit structure for different groups 
—women: who work for pay and 
women who do not, low wage and 
high income earners—is also a con- 
cept that will be redefined from time 
to time. 

The low rate of wage loss re- 
placement for temporary disability 
signals another area for potential im- 
provement. The optimum’ mix of 
public job programs and unemploy- 
ment insurance remains a matter of 
sharply differing opinions, as does 
the question of assistance to the 
working poor. 

This analysis has not dealt with 
the economic impacts of the pro- 
grams or with the question of alter- 
native methods of financing social 
security. Current discussions of the 
future costs of OASDI invoke projec- 
tions of the ratio of the retired to the 
working population in the next cen- 
tury that may be somewhat unrealis- 
tic. There is no doubt that the num- 
ber and proportion of aged persons 
will increase. How many of them 
will continue working, how many 
women will be in the labor force for 
large parts of their lives, and whether 
the birth rate will remain at its pres- 
ent very low level are all matters 
about which there can Pee no as- 
surance. 
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One factor that does stand out in 
the summary indicators is the critical 
importance of general economic con- 
ditions. The availability of jobs di- 
rectly affects the number who need 
unemployment insurance or public 
assistance; it also determines how 
many older persons can continue to 
work and earn when they want to do 
so, and how many disabled will be 
successfully placed. The availability 
of enough jobs to go around also 
means fewer jobs at substandard 
wages and fewer workers with in- 
comes below the poverty standard 
and in need of assistance. At the 
same time, a-strong economy makes 
it easier to finance the cost of the 
income maintenance and income 
support that is provided. 

Whatever the degree of success sof 
general economic pòlicy, the impor- ` 
tance of social security as an institu- 
tion will remain. The interweaving 
of social welfare objectives and sys- 
tems into the fabric of modem life 
cannot be undone without a major 
breakdown of the whole society. 
Clearer general indicators of chang- 
ing circumstances and potential areas 
of improvement can help promote 
public understanding and lay a basis 
for the detailed analysis of alterna- 
tives that is essential to the continu- 
ing achievement of social welfare 
objectives. 
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Table 4h 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EXPENDITURES FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 


PURPOSES: 1950-1975 
(Fiscal years; in millions of current dollars) 






288,547 





















Private 12, 160 107,752 
Income mainterance ........- 10,723 152,704 
Public: socassa roerien kisar 9,758 132,094 
Private 3:2 oc anan Shale a saaa 965 20,700 
Health ss tssccwiee's amesaini 12,027 118,499 
Public ...... 3,085 49,847 
Private ccc ccccctenes cpeeswewnes 8,962 68,552 
Education ..............00eees 10,914 98,359 
Public 9,368 82,859 
Private ..... elec sea RE ' 1,548 15,500 
Welfare and other services "2,004 24,647 
PUD ins ves etinls Sac A 1,319 21,647 ` 
Privato ainar m neonin uas 885 3,000 











PUBLIC EXPEND TURES AS A 


PERCENT OF ALL EXPENDITURES 
TOtAP: oeeo tia caliecae dens 72.7 
Income maintenance ........... 86.5 
; 42.1 








Welfare and other services-...... ` 


ALL EXPENDITURES AS A 
PERCENT OF GROSS 
NATIONAL PRODUCT 
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Table 4/1 (Continued) 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
EXPENDITURES IN CONSTANT 
(1975) DOLLARS 


1960-75 1950-55 






” AVERAGE ANNUAL PERCENT 
CHANGE IN CONSTANT (1975) 
DOLLAR EXPENDITURES 





Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Socla! Security Administration, Social 


Security Bulletin, January 1976. 

‘t Preliminary data. 

* Total expencitures adjusted to eliminate duplication resulting from use of cash payments received 
under public and private soclal welfare programs to purchase medical care and educational services. 


3 Before adjustment for elimination of duplication. 
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Chart 4/1A ; Social Indicators, 1976 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EXPENDITURES FOR 


SPECIFIED SOCIAL WELFARE PURPOSES AS A PERCENT 
OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT: 1950-1975 


a 


Percent of gross national product 


0 2.5 5.0 7.5 10.0 
INCOME MAINTENANCE 


Year 


Year 


Year 


Year 





: Source: see table 4/1 
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Chart 41B ` r Social indicators, 1976 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EXPENDITURES FOR `- 
ı SOCIAL WELFARE PURPOSES: 1950-1975 


eal INCOME 
MAINTENANCE 
| HEALTH 


WB coucation 


WELFARE AND 
OTHER SERVICES 







PUBLIC EXPENDITURES 
ky 





1950 
1955 


1960 DEN 


YEAR 


1965 
1970 i 
1975 


7 1950 
1955 
1960 


YEAR 


1965 | 
1970 


1975 ie oe oe es ti 
PERCENT 0 20 40° _ 6 80 100 








Source: see table 4/1 _ 
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Table 4/2 
TOTAL AND PER CAPITA SOCIAL WELFARE EXPENDITURES UNDER 
PUBLIC PROGRAMS: 1950-1975 





Tozal social 





























welfare ex- health 
perditures' and 
(m tllons of, Health medical 
constant and i care: 
1975 Social Public medical Veterans’ social | (constant 
dollars) Total? Insurance ald Programs programs Education welfare? | doltare) 





PER CAPITA SOCIAL WELFARE EXPENDITURES? 
(oonstant dollars) 








48,996.3 








59,764.8 13.9 

86,898.3 12.3 
120,956.9 12.4 
19€,153.4 






28E,819.1 





Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education. and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Socia! Security Bulletin, 
January 1978. 

? Preliminary. X Not applicable. NA Not avallable. 

1 Excludes expercitures within foreign countries for education, veterans’ navman, and OASDHI and civil service 
retirement benefits. 

1 Includes housing, not shown separately. 

* Based on January 1 Bureau of the Census data for total U.S. population Including Armed Forces and Federal Siva 
employees and their cependents overseas, and the clvillan populatior of territories and possessions. 
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. Chart 4/2A z Social Indicators, 1976 


DISTRIBUTION OF SOCIAL WELFARE EXPENDITURES 
UNDER PUBLIC PROGRAMS: 1950-1975 


Housing and other. 
-> social welfare 


eel Education 


i E Veterans’ programs 
- Health and 
medical programs, 


; [] Public ald 
Social insurance . 


100 e RUSS ON OE EFS N E E) 








40 


Percent 


20 





Year 1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 


2 


Source: see table 4/2 
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Table 4/7 


MEDIAN INCOME OF SSI BENEFICIARIES AGE 65 AND OVER, 
BY TYPE OF INCOME: 1962, 1967, AND 1971 


1962 ` 1967 1971 


—— current 
Constant Constant and 


Current 1971 | Current 1971 | constant 
PERSONS AND INCOME | dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 


Married coupl2s— 


With private pensions .. 6,408 

With public assistance .. 2,769 
Norimarried males— 

With private pensions .. 3,979 

With public essistance .. 1,730 
Nonmarried fenales— 

With private pensions .. 3,475 

With public assistance .. 1,826 





Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Social Security 
Administration. For 1962, Research Report. No. 19, The Aged Population of the 
United States: The 1963 Social Security Survey of the Aged, 1967. For 1967, Re- 
search Report No. 45, Demographic and Economic Characteristics of the Aged: 
1968 Social Security Survey, 1968, and unpublished data on total Income of bene- 
Aiciaries receiving assistance. For 1971, Unpublished data from the 1972 Social 
Security Survey of. the Status of the Elderly. 

Note: See technical notes for explanation of current vs. constant dollars. 
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Chart 4/7 | Social Indicators, 1976 


MEDIAN INCOME OF SOCIAL SECURITY . 

BENEFICIARIES AGED 65 AND OVER, BY «ee 

TYPE. OF INCOME: 1962-1971 . WITH ‘PRIVATE 
; PENSION 


WITH PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 


$7,000 MARRIED COUPLES 


Constant 1971 dollars 








$4,000 NON MARRIED MALES 


Constant 1971 dollars 


- 





Constant 1971 dollars 


Source: see table 4/7 
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Table 4/10 

RETIREMENT INCOME, OTHER THAN OASDHI BENEFITS, 

OF BENEFICIARIES AGE 65 AND OVER, BY MARITAL STATUS: 
1962, 1967, AND 1971 










wo 
oa . 


$1 to $149 a...an 
$150 to $299 ........0.. 
$300 to $499 ........... 
$500 to $999 ........... 


$1,000 to $1,499 ......... 
$1,500 to $1,969 ........ 
$2,000 to $2,469 ........ 
$2,500 to $2,999........ 


$3,000 to $3,999 ........ 
$4,000 to $4,999 ........ 
$5,000 or more ......... 


-h 
A 


ANO NOOO Lan 






Source: U.5. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security 
Administration. For 1962, Rešearch Report No. 19, The Aged Population of the 
United States: The 1963 Social Security Survey of the Aged, 1967. For 1967, Re- 
search Report No. 45, Demographic and Economic Characteristics of the Aged: 
1968 Social Sesurity Survey, 1975. For 1971, Income of the Population Age 60 
and Older, 1971, by Susan Grad and unpublished detail on type of pensions ræ- - 
ceived. 

70.5 percent or less. 
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Chart 4/10 Social Indicators, 1976 


RETIREMENT INCOME, OTHER THAN OASDHI BENEFITS 
OF BENEFICIARIES, AGE' 65 AND OVER, | - 
BY MARITAL STATUS: 1962, 1967 AND 1971 


$1 to F: 
$999 





1,000té $2,000'0f ls ,000 toiii $5,000 
1,999 $2,999 -$4,999 or more 





ON MARRIED PER 
Aei kag 


bi 5 


EE 





Percent 0 | 20 40 60 80 : 100 


x 


Source: see table 4/10 
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Continuing Trends in Health and Health Care 


By RONALD W. WILSON, JACOB J. FELDMAN, and MARY GRACE KOVAR : 


ABSTRACT: Current trends in health and health care that were 
identified in Social Indicators, 1976 are discussed, including 
the recent and, in some cases, dramatic declines in mortality, 

_ inereases in health expenditures, increases in health re- 
sources, and changes in health habits.-These trends are com- 
pared with strikingly similar trends identified almost a half a 
century ago_by The Research Committee on Social Trends 
established by President Hoover. The significance of the cur- 
rent data and some of their possible causes and.implications 
for the future are addressed, as well as some of the potential 
pitfalls in interpreting the data. 
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Harvard University. He also served as Director of Research at the National Opinion 
Research Center, University of Chicago, where he received his Ph.D. in sociology. 

Mary Grace Kovar is Chief of the Analytic Coordination Branch of the Division 
of Analysis, National Center for Health Statistics. 
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T IS appropriate to begin the dis- 


cussion of recent trends in the. 


. health sector by reviewing a similar, 
‘but more comprehensive, effort un- 
dertaken nearly a half century ago. 
In 1929 President Hoover estab- 
lished The Research Committee on 
Social Trends. The chapter, “Health 
and Medical Practice” by Harry H. 
Moore, in the final report addressed, 
among other things, the most note- 


worthy trends-in the health area at. 


that time. There are striking similar- 
ities in what were then considered 
and are now considered as signifi- 
cant trends in health. Moore identi- 
fied six trends: (1) growth in person- 
nel and institutions; (2) militant 
advances in the control of specific 
diseasés; (3) recent trends toward 
more effective . organization; (4) 
growth of government participation; 
(5) development of methods of 
spreading the cost; and (6) the be- 
ginnings of coordination. 
The trends presented in the health 
chapter of Social Indicators, 1976 
can be viewed as reflecting tenden- 
cies very similar to those identified 
almost a half a century earlier. Two 
phenomena that were not addressed 
_by Moore as particularly character- 
istic of the early 1930s, but which 
are currently viewed as very im- 
portant, are the proliferation of new 
technology and the rapid increase in 
the cost of health care. Only the 
latter is covered in Social Indicators, 
1976. 


MORTALITY 


The first major set of trends pre- 
sented in Social Indicators, 1976 are 


1. Harry H. Moore, “Health and Medical 
Practice;” in Recent Social Trends in the 
United States: Report of the President’s Re- 
search, Commirtee on Social Trends (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1933), pp. 1061-1113. 


those related to the continued de- 
cline in mortality. This trend is simi- 


.lar to the one identified by Moore as 


“militant advances in the control of 
specific diseases.” While mortality 


‘rates have certainly been declining, 
there is less evidence of declines in 


the incidence or prevalence of many 
of the major diseases. 

Life expectancy at birth, one of the 
more widely accepted indicators of 
health status, has increased dramati- 
cally since the turn of the century. 
A child born in 1975 could expect to 
live 72.5 years if the age-specific 
mortality rates prevailing in 1975 
continued over his lifespan. How- 
ever, the gap in life expectancy be- 
tween males and females has in- 
creased over the period, while the 
difference between the life expect- 
ancy of the white population and all 
others has decreased. Given the 
1975 mortality rates, white females 
born in 1975 could expect to live 4.9 
years longer than females of all other 
races, 7.8 years longer than white 
males, and 13.6 years longer than all 
other males. Much of the increase in 
life expectancy can be attributed to 
the marked reduction in infant and 
childhood mortality. Increases in 
life expectancy at the older ages 
have not been as great. For example, 
a white male at age 60 in 1900 could 
have expected to live another 14.3 


- years, while a white male at age 60 in 


1975 could expect to live 16.8 years, 
a gain of only 2.5 years. The greatest 
increase at the older years has oc- 
curred among nonwhite females, for 
whom approximately 7 years were 
added to life expectancy at age 60 
between 1900 and 1975, that is, 13.6 
years in 1900 and 20.7 in 1975. Re- 
cently, impressive increases in life 
expectancy at age 60 have begun to 
occur in both sex and color groups. 
- Heart disease is still the leading ` 
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cause of death in the United States. 
However, the death rates from heart 
disease and cerebrovascular disease 
began to drọp dramatically a decade 
ago. The explanation for this unfore- 
seen drop has still not been de- 
termined, although reduced cigarette 
consumption, particularly among 
males, dietary changes, hyperten- 
sion control, and improvements in 
life saving medical technologies have 
all been suggested. On the other 
hand, the cancer death rates, the sec- 
ond major cause of death, have con- 


` tinued to increase. The cancer mor- 


tality rate for males 45-64 years of 
age is almost 25 percent higher than 
it was 25 years ago. The rise in lung 
cancer mortality rates has been par- 
ticularly great, having more than 
‘doubled since 1950 for’ this age 
group. 

Another common diate of a 
onko s general health status is 
the infant mortality rate. The infant 
mortality rate had leveled off at 
about 26 deaths per 1,000 live births 
during the 1950s, but it has been de- 
clining every year since 1962, reach- 
ing 15.1 in 1976. The specific rea- 
sons for this decline are not clear, but 
factors that may be involved include: 
(1) more women receiving prenatal 
care in early pregnancy; (2) the de- 
clining proportion of births to older 
women, resulting in fewer higher 
risk births; (3) the establishment and 


` use of regional perinatal centers; (4) © 


increasing legal abortion rates; and 
(5) ińproved nutrition of pregnant 
women and infants. Howéver, there 
are still marked differences between 
the white and black infant mortality 
rates, with the black rate 85 percent 
higher than the white in 1975. The 
declining infant mortality rate is not 
unique to the United States. The 
rates have been falling in many 
countries, even in countries which 
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have had infant mortality rates con- 
siderably lower than the United 
States. 

It has been suggested that the re- 
duction in infant mortality and in 
deaths from certain diseases of 
childhood may result in more chil- 
dren surviving. who will require 
relatively more intensive care, either 
in institutions or in the home. For 
example the life expectancy ‘of a 
mongoloid child has increased to 
the point where many survive into 
adulthood and even old age.? These 
changes in survival patterns will 
have an impact on the immediate ` 
family as well as on the larger 
community. 

More significantly, the declining 
mortality rates will have a major im- 
pact on the age distribution of the 
population. In 1975, there were 22.4 
million Americans 65 years of age 
and older. Assuming the current 
mortality rates do not drop further, 
although there is no reason to as- 
sume they will not, by the year 2000, 
there will be almost 32 million el- 
derly and by 2030, when the last of 
the post-World War II baby boom 
population reaches the age of 65, 
there will be 55 million elderly 
Americans. This increasing number. | 
of elderly persons in our population 
will presenta challenge to the health 
care system, as the use of health serv- 
ices by this age group is considera- 
bly greater than by the younger seg- 
ments of the population. 

Furthermore, the application of 
new life-saving technology may re- - 
sult in increasing prevalence of 
highly impaired individuals.’ Re- 
source requirements for the pur- 
poses of life maintenance and cus- 
toldial care can be expected to rise 

2. Emest M. Greenberg, “The Failures of 


Success,” The Milbank Memorial Fund Quar- 
terly, vol. 55; no. 1 (Winter 1977), pp. 3-24. 
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appreciably. Ethical issues, in terms 
of the rights of individuals to a digni- 
fied demise, and competing claims 
for scarce resources, are already be- 
ing. hotly debated. 


HEALTH HABITS 


Data presented in Social Indica-, 
tors, 1976 on changes in dietary 
habits show several marked shifts in 
consumption patterns, such as in- 
creases in meat consumption and de- 
creases in fluid milk and cream con- 
sumption. However, these data re- 
flect total consumption patterns but 
they ‘do not indicate changes within 
specific age groups. For example, 
since the proportion of children in 
the population has been declining 
in recent years, and children drink 
considerably more milk than do 
adults, a part of this shift could be 
explained by changes in the popula- 
tion distribution. Also, the increase 

- in the consumption of meat has been 
accompanied by a shift in the kinds 
of meat products eaten, with ham- 
burger, with its generally higher fat 
content, accounting for an increasing 
proportion of total meat consump- 
tion. Traditionally there has been 
considerable concern about the pos- 
sibility of undernutrition among cer- 
tain segments of our population, but 
as more data become available from 
the ‘National Health and Nutrition 
Examination Survey of the National 
Center for Health Statistics, much of 
the concern has shifted to dietary 
balance and overnutrition. There is 


also concern about.the possible del- 


eterious effects on health of various 
food additives, including the rela- 
tion of salt intake to blood pressure. 

There has been a growing interest 
in the overall role of health habits 
and their impact on personal health 
status as compared to the role of 
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medical care. While there have been 
major decreases in the proportion of 
adults who smoke cigarettes, espe- 
cially among middle-aged males, as 
well: as a marked trend toward low 
tar and nicotine cigarettes, it is dis- 
turbing to see continued increases 
in the proportion of cigarette smok- 
ers among teenage females. As indi- 


cated earlier, the impact of the 


changes in dietary and other health 
habits on our falling mortality rates,: 
particularly on the cardiovascular 
rates, is unclear. 


HEALTH EXPENDITURES 


- The growth of government partici- 
pation in the health field has con- 
tinued to be a significant trend since 
it was identified by Moore almost a 


half a century ago. In 1929 the total 


national expenditures for health were 
$3.6 billion, of which less than one- ' 
half billion dollars, or 13 percent, 
were from public funds. In 1976 total 
national health expenditures for health 
had increased to $139.3 billion, of 
which $58.8 billion, or 42 percent, 
were from public funds. Public ex- 
penditures were predominantly from 
state and local government sources 
during much of the period but, at 
least since the Medicare and Medi- 
caid programs went into effect in 
July 1966, this balance has shifted 
markedly to federal expenditures. 
While efforts are underway in both 
the public and private sector to con- 
trol the rapidly rising health care 
costs, it is almost. certain that the 
governmental share of health care 
costs will continue to increase. How 
the impact of the drive to control 
rising health costs will affect quality 
of medical care and the accessibility 
of care is still unknown, but it is 
probably safe to assume that as 


.the federal government provides a 


Rae 


greater and greater proportion of the ' 


total dollars for health care, its im- 
pact on the systém will also increase. 

The increased share of health care 
costs paid by both the government 
and private health insurance (al- 
though the major increase in the pro- 
portion paid by health insurance oc- 
curred. before 1970) illustrates an- 
other one of the six trends identified 
by Moore, that of developing meth- 
ods of spreading the cost. Nearly 90 
percent of personal health care ex- 
penditures were paid directly by the 
consumer in 1929. Twenty years ago, 
direct privete payments still ac- 
counted for nearly 60 percent of per- 
sonal health care expenditures, while 
by 1975 direct payments accounted 
for only 33 percent of all personal 
health care costs. 


The data presented in Soctal Indi- 


cators, 1976 regarding the public’s 
attitude toward government expend: 
itures for health care are consonant 
with the growth of government par- 
ticipation. In recent years about 65 
percent of those polled indicated 
that the government was spending 
too little for- health care and only 
about 5 percent said the government 
was spending too much. These fig- 
‘ures must, of course, be considered 
in the context of attitudes towards 
spending on cther federal programs. 
Respondents were also asked about 
spending priorities for such pro- 
_ grams as space, environment, crime, 
education, big city problems, drug 
abuse, foreign aid, military, and wel- 
- fare. For the three years 1973-75, 
the only other programs for which 
60-70 percen: said “too little” was 
spent were environment, crime and 
drugs abuse, with crime ‘the only 
one that consistently ranked higher 
than health, about 70 percent. 


3. National Opinion Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, National Data Program 
for the Soctal Services, Codebook for the 
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The same survey inquired about 
the public’s confidence in the lead- 
ership of several institutional do- 
mains of our society—education, 
major companies, organized reli- 
gion, executive branch of the federal 
government, organized labor, the 
press, medicine, Congress, the mili- 


‘tary and the Supreme Court. The 


health leaders scored considerably 
higher than any other sector. How- 
ever, it should be remembered that 
these polls were taken during the 
Watergate Era when the public’s 
confiderice in a number of areas was 


badly shaken. 


HEALTH CARE RESOURCES 


` Another one of the trends, identi- 
fied by Moore was the growth in 
health personnel and institutions. 
Although only one table in Social In- 
dicators, 1976 is devoted to ex- 
amples of this trend, it is neverthe- 
less an important issue today. In 
1975 there were well over 5 million 
persons working in the health field.’ 
In the last 25 years the number of 
physicians -in the United States in-. 
creased by almost 70 percent and the. 
ratio of physicians to population in- 
creased “by 22 percent. There are 
projections that the number of physi- 
cians per 100,000 in 1990 could be as 
much as 50 percent higher than it 
was in 1975. There is now consider- 
able concern over a surplus of physi- 
cians in the near future. 

Some believe that there are exces- 
sive hospital bed population ratios 
in certain geographic areas. The 
number of hospitals providing spe- 


- cialized services, such as intensive 


coronary care and radioisotopic diag- 


Spring 1973 General Social Survey. Data was 


distributed by Roper Public Opinion Re- 
search Center, Williams College, July 1973. 
Also, 1974 and 1975 Codebooks, July 1974 
and July 1975, respectively. 
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nosis, has been increasing rapidly 
resulting in excess capacity and inef- 
ficiency in the provision of such 
services. The number of nursing 
homes has been rising and the num- 
ber of beds in nursing and personal 
care homes increased over 40 per- 
cent between 1969 and 1973. The 
aggregate numbers of beds in tuber- 
culosis and psychiatric hospitals have 
been decreasing at a rapid rate dur- 
ing recent years. The decrease in 
tuberculosis beds reflects, in part, 
decreasing incidence and decreas- 
ing prevalence of active tuberculosis 
cases. The decrease in psychiatric 
beds is the result of advances in drug 
therapy, the transfer of psychiatric 
patients to nursing homes, and a 
great increase in the availability of 
out-patient services. 
Maldistribution of health man- 


power and health facilities remains - 


a major problem. Thus for example, 
in the core counties of the largest 
metropolitan areas there are over 
200 physicians per 100,000 popula- 
tion, while in the most thinly popu- 
lated counties outside metropolitan 
areas there are fewer than 40 physi- 
cians per 100,000 population. The 
problem of maldistribution. points 
. toward the two last trends identified 


by Moore in the late twenties, more ` 


effective organization and the begin- 
- ning of coordination. Even after five 


decades these are, at best, goals’ 


rather than well-established tenden- 
cies. The concept of planning has be- 
come widely enough accepted to 
have permitted passage of the Na- 
tional Health Planning and Resources 
Development Act of 1974 (P.L. 93- 
641). The laissez faire principles of 
the earlier era are less frequently put 
forward as an argument against regu- 
lation of the’ health care ‘system. 
However, the various interest groups 
involved in the health care domain 
remain in intense competition, and 
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we do notas yet have effective mech- 
anisms. for resolving the many issues 
that confront us. ; 


TECHNOLOGICAL INNOVATIONS 


William F: Ogburn, the Director of 
The Research Committee on Social 
Trends, assigned a primary role to 
technological developments in ac- 
counting. for change in a variety of 
social spheres. It is appropriate here 
to examine current views of the role 
of technology with respect to changes 
in the health area. 

Ogburn assumed that technologi- 
cal innovations were at least tech- 
nically efficacious: by using an auto- 
mobile, one could transport people 
or goods from one place to another 
more rapidly than by using a horse. 
In the health and médical sphere, 
there are frequently serious doubts 
conceming the efficaciousness of 


newly adopted therapeutic proce- 


dures and organizational arrange- 


-ments. While in Ogburn’s day bar- 


riers and resistance to the adoption 
of new practices were seen as major 
problems, today there are many ob- 
servers who see the premature adop- 
tion of new technology as being most 
problematic. The availability. of pub- 
lic and private insurance financing, 
in combination with a driving desire 
to control disease and uncritical con- 
fidence in medical developments, 
has frequently led to the diffusion of 


- new practices that increase the cost 


of medical care without concomitant 
benefit. Some of the new procedures 
are inefficacious, others may actually 
be harmful. On the other hand, with 
the growing concern over premature 
adoption, there is a danger that regu- 
latory activities will retard for too 
long the availability of efficacious i in- 
novations. ` 

In addition to problems related to 
the rapidity of diffusion, there are 
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also those related to the extensive- 
ness of diffusion. As was indicated 

y above, there is a marked tendency 
for the redundant proliferation of 
specialized facilities and services. 
Regionalization, involving a referral 
network through which primary health 
centers feed patients with more com- 
plex conditions to secondary and ter- 
tiary centers for specialized diagno- 
sis and treatment, has long been 
viewed as the rational model for the 
medical care system. However, few 
organizations and communities ‘are 
willing to play the supporting roles. 
Nearly every unit sees the need for 
the availability of the newest, com- 
plex technology within its own pur- 
view. This tendency further contrib- 
utes to the escalation of medical 
care costs and sometimes diminishes 
the quality cf medical care., 


DISABILITY AND MORBIDITY 


A number of tables in Social In- 
dicators, 1976 are devoted to data on 
levels of illness, injury, and associ- 
ated disability. While there are some 
marked differences between certain 
subgroups of the population with re- 
spect to illness and disability, it is 
difficult to detect significant trends. 
The general stability of these meas- 
ures could well be the most impor- 
tant datum. The major exception to 
the general stability of measure of 
disability is an apparent rise in the 


proportion of males 45-64 years of. 


` age who are unable to carry on their 


major activity (usually gainful em- 
ployment) because of a chronic con- 
dition. This rate has almost doubled 
over the past ten years. Some part 
of this increase may be due to im- 
provements in survey techniques; 
however, it is possible that it is also 
related to the declining mortality 
tate. For example, a man who might 
have died from a heart attack in the 
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past, is now surviving the initial in- 
cident, but with some degree of 
long-term disability. There is also 
some evidence that more liberal dis- 
ability benefits, particularly those 
programs that facilitate earlier re- 


tirement for reasons of severe im- 


pairment, have resulted in an in- 
creasing number of workers leaving 
the labor force at earlier ages than 
in the past and reporting themselves 
as disabled.‘ 

The text of Social Indicators, 1976 
comments on the downward trend 
of acute conditions over the past 20 
years. This apparent trend is based 
on the observation of an unusually 
high level of acute illness in 1957- 
58 and very low levels in 1973-74. 
The 1957-58 rate resulted from the 
high rate of respiratory illness dur- 
ing that winter, primarily a reflection 
of the first Asian flu epidemic. On the 
other hand, the low rates in 1973-74 
were the unanticipated consequences 
of technical changes in the question- 
naires used during those two years. 
In 1975, the standard questionnaire 
was again'used and the rate of acute 
illness returned to normal levels, ob- 
scuring the signs of any trend. 

In the past, inferences regarding 
changes in the incidence and prev- 
alence of mental disorders have 
been based on institutionalization 
rates. Given the previously dis- - 
cussed trend toward psychiatric de- 
institutionalization, more direct meas- 
ures of mental health status are very 
much needed. Data are presented in _ 
Social Indicators, 1976 showing a 
decline, at least for females between 
the ages of 45 and 74, in the percent 
who claim to have had or to have 
felt near having a nervous break- 
down. Whether this decline is due to 


4. Lenore E. Bixby, “Retirement Patterns 
in the United States: Research and Policy In- 
teractions,” Social Security Bulletin, vol. 29, 
no. 8, ‘August 1976), pp. 3-19. 
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increased tolerance of adversity, a 
lower incidence of problematic situ- 
ations, better supportive services, or 
changes in the use of the term “nerv- 
ous breakdown” is not fully under- 
stood. 


CONCEPTUAL PROBLEM OF HEALTH 
INDICATORS 


The use of measures of disability 
and illness as indicators of health 
status presents a rather unique prob- 
lem of interpretation, particularly if 


these measures are used to assess the’ 


impact of programs designed to im- 
prove health status. Under the usual 
concept. of health, the existence of 
fewer conditions is “better” than 
more conditions, and minimum dis- 


of conditions people have, as re- 
ported in surveys, increases as health 
care becomes more readily avail- 
able. At the same time the increased 
utilization and diagnosis can result 
in the physician telling the patient 
to stay home from school, work, or 
‘reduce other activities, therefore, 
causing the customary measures of 
disability to increase. The expanded 
and improved health care system in 
the area. may have actually had a 
positive impact on health status, but 
this positive impact is not reflected 
in the usual indicators. 

; The levels of utilization of seated 
services are sometimes used as health 
indicators themselves, for example, 
the number of doctor visits per per- 
son per year, or levels of hospitaliza- 


ability or impact, such as days in bed. tion. If utilization is used as a proxy 


ie to illness or days lost from work, 
“better” than more disability. 


Thus health status is generally viewed ° 


as a continuum. One criterion of a 
good indicator measure is that changes 
in the indicator are consonant with 
changes in the phenomenon being 
measured, However, programs to 
improve health status, such as those 
designed to improve access to medi- 
cal care, could have the opposite 
effect on many of the current “indi- 
cators” of health status, that is, 
health status as measured by those 
indicators would appear to have de- 
teriorated rather than improved. For 
example, in a-medically under- 


served area, data may be available’ 


from househald surveys on the inci- 
dence and prevalence of certain ill- 
nesses and levels of disability. Im- 


proved accessibility to care tends to . 


result in increased use of services. 
It is likely that a person who sees a 
doctor more frequently will be more 
„likely to be diagnosed as having, for 
example, three specific conditions 
rather than one rather vague, ill- 
defined condition. Thus, the number 


measure for health status, it is as- 
sumed that sick people see a doctor 
more frequently- than well people 
and therefore more visits mean poorer 
health status. However, measures of 
the use of health services may only 
be an.indication of accessibility of 
services, and in no way reflect actual 
health status or need for medical 
care. 
In the absence of more valid meas- 
- ures of health, or perhaps more im- 
portantly measures of “quality of 
life,” it is not suggesfed that these 
old measures be discarded, but that 
caution be used in interpreting them. 
This is particularly true when inter- 
preting trends in health indicators. 


CONCLUSION 


. Social Indicators, 1976 has, identi- 
fied many of the current health 
trends, including-(1) the recent and, 
in some cases, dramatic declines in , 
the mortality rates; (2) increases in 
health expenditures; and (3) 
creases in health resources. Recent 
trends in illness and disability levels 
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have been more difficult to identify. 
Even when these latter trends can 
be discerned, either from current or 
from future data, great caution must 
be exercised in interpreting them. 
The effects of changes in the provi- 
sions of social insurance programs 
and changes in accessibility to med- 
ical care are practically indistin- 
guishable from changes in the more 
physiological aspects of health sta- 
tus. Henry Sigerist, the eminent 
medical historian, maintained that 
medicine is not so much a natural 
as a social science.’ That view is 
particularly apposite to the develop- 


5. Henry E. Sigerist, “The Social History 
of Medicine,” The Western Journal of Sur- 
gery, Obstetrics and Gynecology 48 (Decem- 
ber 1940), p. 715. 
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ment at indicators of the health 
status of populations. 

Much of the health information in 
Social Indicators, 1976 was derived 
from Health: United States, 19755~ 
the first of a legislatively mandated - 
annual report from the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to 
the President and the Congress. The 
reader is encouraged to refer to this 
and Health: United States, 1976~—777 
for a wealth of information on health 


- status, health resources and their use 


and health expenditures. 


6. U.S. Dept. of Health Education and Wel- 
fare, Health Resources Administration, Health 
—United States, 1975, no. (HRA) 76-1232 
(Washington, D. C.:'‘USGPO, 1976). 

7. U.S. Dept. of Health Education and Wel- 
fare, Health Resources Administration, Health 
—Untted States, 1976-1977, no. (HRA) 78- 
1232 (Washington, D. C.: USGPO, 1977). 
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Table 5/1 
LIFE EXPECTANCY AT BIRTH, BY RACE AND SEX: 1900- A 
(Years) ` 


/ 









BLACK AND OTHER 
TOTAL RACES 
Both l 
sexes 


Both 


YEAR Male Female | sexes Male Female 











Male Female | sexes 






DEATH 
REGISTRATION 
STATES 


parce eenne 
wate e ee nvee 
cee ee 
weer ee rene 
ee 
ey 


peewee cen ne 


ee ry 
es 
ar eee er ence 
ead 


UNITED . o 
STATES - 
1929 0... eee 57.1 [55.8 | 58.7 | 58.6 
"1930 ainean 59.7 | 58.1 | 61.6 | 61.4 
1931 ........ `... 61.1 | 59.4 | 63.1 62.6 
1932 eisegi a 62.1 | 61.0 |} 63.5 | 63.2 
1933 ei TEE 63.3 | 61.7 | 65.1 64.3 
TIM etira eieaa 61.1 | 59.3 | 63.3 | 62.4 
1935 EEES 61.7 | 59.9 | 63.9 | 62.9 
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Table 5/1 (Continued) 







BLACK AND OTHER 
TOTAL i RACES 


: - Both Both 
YEAR sexes Male Female|sexes Male Female!sexes Male Female ` 


ey 


ee ey 
oe 
Co so 
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Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health 
Service, National Center for Health Statistics, Vita/ Statistics of the United States, . 
1973, Vol. il, and Monthly Statistical Report, Vol. 24, No. 11, sup. 1. 
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Chart 5/1 Social Indicators, 1976 


LIFE EXPECTANCY (YEARS) AT BIRTH, 
BY RACE AND SEX, 1929 TO 1974 


Total female ’ 
‘Total male 

‘Black and other races, female 
Black and other races, male 


LIFE EXPECTANCY 





0 
YEAR OF BIRTH ‘ 


Source: see table 5/1 
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Table 5/5 


INFANT AND NEONATAL MORTALITY RATES, BY RACE: 1940-1974 
(Deaths per 1,000 tive births in specified group) 


INFANT NEONATAL 





Black and Black and ` 
Total, - other Total, other 
allraces White races allraces White races 


Ce ee ere ey 
Bee ee ee ween ee 
ee oy 


re) 


Source: U.S, Department of Health, Education, and Wetfare, Public Health Service, National Center for Health 
Statistics, Vital Statistics Rates in the United States, 1940-1960; Vital Statistics of.the United States, Vol. tl, annual Issues 
1981 to 1970; Monthly ‘ita! Statistics Report, Vol. 23, Nos. 3, 7, and 11, and Vol. 24, No. 11; and unpublished data. 

1 Excludes data for residents of New Jersey. 

t Excludes deaths of nonresidents of the United States. 

Infant mortality comprises deaths occurring to persons under 1 year of age; neonatal mortality comprises deaths 
occurring during the first 28 days of life. 
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Chart 5/5 ; l Social Indicators, 1976 


INFANT AND NEONATAL MORTALITY RATES, 
BY RACE, 1950 TO 1974 - l 


== infant mortality (white) 


= Infant mortality 
(Black and other races) 


==im=r== Neonatal mortality (white) 


=mæmam Neonatal mortality 
(Black and other races) 
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“DEATHS PER THOUSAND BIRTHS 


0 
1950 1955 1960 . 1965 . 1970 ° 1975 


Source: see table 5/5 
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Table 5/22 
PERSONS AGE 65 AND OVER IN NURSING HOMES, BY 
SEX, AGE, AND RACE: 1964, 1969, AND 1974 


"MALE FEMALE 






Total Innursinghomes'| Total in nursing homes! 
. population ——————— |populatlon —————— 
RACE AND AGE (thous.) Number Percent} (thous.) Number Percent 


- 1964 
Total, 65 years 
and over......... 7,855 . 10,001 3.3 
65 to 74 years........ 5,146 : 6,259 4.0 
_ 75 to 84 years........ 2,311 : 3 3,105 5.0 
85 years and over .... 398 ; * 637 17.2 
1969 
Total, 65 years 5 
0 and over......... 8,216 . 11,114 4.6 
65 to 74 years........ 5,232 : A 6,624 | 86, 1.3 
75 to-84 years........ - 2,498 |. . 3,694 31,10 6.3 
85 years and over.... | 486 : “796 | 1 10} 24.8 
Black, 65 years a ae 
and over......... 614 2.1 
65 to 74 years........ 372 0.9 
75 to 84 years........ 185 2.6 - 
85 years and over .... 57 7.3 
1973-74 |. 
Total, 65 years 
` and OVEr........ . 8,801 5.5 
65 to’ 74 years. naear 5,750 1.3 
75 to 84 years........ 2,506 7.1 
85 years and over .... 545 29.0 
Black, 65 years l 
and over......... 815 2.9 
65 to 74 years :....... 549 1.2 
75 to 84 years........ 213 4.1 
85 years and over .... 53 11. 1 


Source:.U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health 
Service, National Center for Health Statistics, Vital and Health Statistics, Series 12, 
Nos.-12 and 19, and tinpublished data from the 1973-74 Nursing Home Survey. 

‘Includes personal care homes with nursing, personal care homes without 
nursing, and domiciliary care homes except for 1974 data which do not include 
personal care homes. NM 
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Chart 5/22 Social Indicators, 1976 


PERCENT OF POPULATION 65 AND OVER 


IN NURSING HOMES, BY SEX, AGE AND RACE, | 
1964, 1969, AND 1974 


1964 I8 oe 196 1974 974 
(total) Ajen aak (total) (black) 


20 









"Total age 65 -` 


Ez ; 
age 65 to 74 
and over ` 


age 75 to 84 age 85 


20} FEMALE 


Percent 





be 
Total age 65 
and over 





age 65 to 74 ` age a 75 to 84 age 85 


and over 


Source: see table 5/22 
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Chart 5/26 : Social Indicators, 1976 


NUMBER OF PHYSICIANS, NURSES, DENTISTS AND 
PHARMACISTS © PER 100,000 POPULATION, SELECTED YEARS, 
1960-1973 


Physicians mama Ursos 








Dentists mwm Pharmacists 
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ao 
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0 
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Table 5/26 
PHYSICIANS, NURSES, DENTISTS, AND PHARMACISTS: 1960- Nate 
(Number per 100, 000 population) 


PHYSICIANS | NURSES | DENTISTS | PHARMACISTS 





; Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health 
“Service, National Center for Health Statistics, Health Resources Statistics, 1974. 
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Trends in Education and Training 
l i 


By ABBOTT. L. FERRISS l 


ABSTRACT: Because of changes in the magnitude of cohorts 
to be educated, the elementary school population will fluctu- 
ate by a decrease of some 7 million pupils and more than a 
quarter of a million teachers, followed by increases of the 
same magnitude over the 14 years following 1982. Such varia- 
tion will impose traumatic adjustments upon the educational - 
system. The increasing enrollment in prekindergarten schools 
pushes new responsibilities on the school system.and prom- 
ises to accelerate progress in primary grades. A number of un- 
met needs of school children, which require attention, cor- 
rection of speech deficiencies and the special problems of the 

_ emotionally disturbed, for example, are identified. The record 
of retention in school is satisfactory up to high school ages, 
but drop-outs and decreasing enrollment of youth 17 years 
and over are unmistakable. Educational lag is apparent in both 
dropping out and in falling behind the modal grade of the 
school age group. Females are beginning to surpass males in 
college going. The continuation from high school to college 
appears to have peaked and now is decreasing, but the college 
attendance of youth in the top half of the ability spectrum may ~ 
be superior to the record two decades ago. As to learning, 
particularly in the secondary schools, the evidence of im- 
provement is scant while there are extensive indicators of 
decreasing test performance at the end of high school. Models 
of processes of education are needed ‘to identify appropriate 
educational statistics to improve social indicators of education 
in the United States. . 


Abbott L. Ferriss is Professor of Sociology at Emory University. He has been 
Research Soctologist with the Russell Sage Foundation, Study Director with the 
National Science Foundation, Statistician with the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission, Chief of the Health Statistics Branch of the U. S. Burea 
the Census and Chief of various human relations research units of the United 
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Air Force. He is the author of Indicators of Trends in the Status of American Women 
(1971), Indicators of Change in the American Family (1970), Indicators of Trends in 
American Education (1969), The National Recreation Survey (1962), and others. 
In 1971, Dr. Ferriss edited the volume Research and the 1970 Census. 


Parts of this paper were developed under National Science Grant SOC 76--17387—“A Test 
of Demographic Accounting Methods with U.S. Data on Education” —to Emory University. 
Appreciation is expressd for the bibliographic and computational assistance of Charles Warren 


and Hugh Spitler. 


HE EDUCATIONAL system in 

the United States, when com- 
pared with that of other. industrial 
societies shows marked superiority 
in some respects and notable weak- 
nesses in others. When compared 
with its own ideals, or even with its 
own recent past record, American 
education reveals many areas for im- 
provement. This is the picture one 
reads in the graphs and statistical 
tables of chapter 7, “Education and 
Training,” in Social Indicators, 1976 
(S. I. 76). 

This paper is not a critical review 
of the selection of data by the editors 
of S. I. 76, nor a catalogue of ways 
to improve educational data were re- 
sources available. It does not offer a 
framework nor conceptual model for 
the collection and analysis of educa- 
tional indicators. Rather, itis a com- 
mentary on “Education and Train- 
ing” for the general public and the 
molders of public policies affecting 
education. It seeks to interpret the 
trends revealed by the- statistics. 

. Where are we falling down in edu- 
cating future generations? What trends 
foretell changes which call for plan- 
ning? In what ways may educational 
indicators contribute to the more ra- 
tional ordering of our society? A 
comprehensive interpretation of the 
educational data in S. I. ’76 is pre- 
vented by the limits on available 
space; consequently, this review is 
selective. 


THE DEMOGRAPHIC MOVER 


Above all, population change per- 
vades the educational system. Changes 
in the size of the cohort to be edu- 
cated, either through increases or 
decreases in the birth rate, or through 
migration or. the demands of war, 
alter the supply of students and re- 
quire adjustments in educational in- 
stitutions. Following the 1969 peak 
of 36.8 million children aged 5~18, 
a population decline occurred, creat- 
ing many adjustment problems for 
the schools. Decreases in the school 
population of 500,000 to 1.2 million ' 
will continue to be experienced each 
year until 1982. What does this mean 
for our elementary schools? ` 

If a school is closed and the build- . 
ing locked up, a functioning service 
institution has been removed from 
the community. “Our school” is no 
longer there, even though the build- 
ing remains. This lacuna may be 
avoided by constructive educational 
planning. Educational alternatives 
include adult education, noncredit 
courses in arts, crafts, and the per- 
forming arts, and vocational educa- 
tion to serve the requirements of in- 
dustries in the community.! How- 


. L A number of suggestions have been 
advanced to further these objectives. See, 
for example, “Declining Enrollment: Cur- 
rent Trends in School .Policies and Pro- 
grams,” (Arlington, Va.: National School 
Public Relations Association, 1976). - 


ever, if the. schooh population is 
sufficiently large for the school to 
remain open, adjustments in the pro- 
gram are needed tg decrease the 
number of pupils per teacher, to add 
new academic pr6grams, and to de- 
vote attention th persistent educa- 
tional problems, such as lagging per- 
formance in reading or mathematics. 
‘` Series II Census projections pre- 


dict a decline of 7 million pupils þe- . 


tween the ages of 5 to 13 in the years 
from 1969 to 1982. Assuming we re- 
tain a student-teacher ratio of about 
one teacher for each 25 students, this 
implies a loss of 280,000 teachers or 
about one-fourth the teachers in fall 
1969..In the 14 years following 1982 
an equal number of new teachers 
must be added. Colleges must as- 
sume responsibility for alerting stu- 
dents to the ebb and flow of teacher 
demand. 


The demographic waves of fluċtu- 


ating cohort size will impose trau- 
matic adjustment problems-on the 
school system, its. buildings and 
equipment, its patrons, and its stu- 
dents. The maximum demand for 
high school education occurs be- 
tween 1974 and 1978; its nadir, in 


` 1990. The college population peaks : 


in 1981 after which it bottoms out in 
1997. Local and state planning should 
adjust programs to these strésses and 
shocks so as to improve the quality 
of education, to conserve the educa- 
tional resources of the community, 


to meet needs for adult ‘and voca- 


tional education, and to anticipate 
the eventual revival of demand for 
elementary and high schools. 


PREKINDERGARTEN ENROLLMENT 


Enrollment of 3- and 4- yéar-olds 
in nursery school has increased from 
5 percent of this population to ap- 
proximately 25 percent between 1964 
and 1975. The increase, a continuing 
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trend, is shared by white, black, 
Spanish- speaking and Mexican seg- 
ments of the population. 

The preprimary enrollment rate 
(nursery, school and kindergarten) is 
directly associated with the child’s 
family i income,.increasing as income 
incréases (r= .75, approximately), 


-and is as strongly associated among 


whites „as among blacks and other 
“races.” The family income ‘of enrol- 


.lees in private preprimary schools 


($14,130, median, 1974) is approxi- 


‘mately 30 percent greater than the - 


family income of enrollees in. public 
preprimary .schools ($10,861; me- 


Lene TED see $ Bie 
was 


AA 


dian), and the heads of households A 


of preprimary enrollees are slightly ' 


better ëducated than other héads of 
households who have children en- 
rolled in school. 

`The A EE RAR rate: (1974) was. 
considerably lower in nonmetropoli- 
tan aréas (20 percent) than in the 
suburbs (34 percent) or, central city 
(32 percent). Only about one-third 
of. the preprimary school children 
remain a full day in school.” This 
increasing enrollment represents a 
revolution: in child care and in 


shifting responsibility fram the fam- 


ily tọ public and private agencies. 
If learning experiences in nursery 
school are. more enriching than in 
the isolated family, it’ could sig- 
nificantly improve future learning 
capability, accelerating the trans- 


mission of skills and competencies.’ .. 


2. “Social and Economic Characteristics of 
Students, Qctober 1974,” Current Popula- 
tion Reports, ser. P-20, no. 286 (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: USGPO, November 1975), pp. 12 
and 19. 

3. Cycle II study, the ‘National Health 
Examination Survey of childreri 6~11 years 
old showed that the intelligence: of children 


who had some preschool educational’ 


experience, when educational attainment of 
parent was held constant, “generally 
showed some advantage” over children who 
had not attended kindergarten or nursery 
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The shift also weakens the ties of the 
family to the child. The quality of 
the nursery school becomes quite 
important. A study (1971-72) esti- 
mated that less than 20'percent of 
children under 6 years of age were 
cared for in licénsed orapproved day 
care centers.4 If unlicensed centers 
provide less effective learning ex- 
periences, communities need to im- 
prove the quality cof preprimary 
schools. 


UNMET NEEDS OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


In Cycle II, for ‘children 6-11 
years ‘of age, and Cycle III, for 
those 12-17 years, the National 
Health Examination Survey requested 
teachers of children in the samples 
to complete’ a questionnaire on the 
needs of the children.® Table 1 trans- 


lates the rates into population esti-. 


mates for 1976, assuming the teachers’ 


school. Jean Roberts and Amold Engel, 
“Family Background, Early Development, 
and Intelligence of Children 6- 11 Years, 
United States,” ser. Il, no. 142, DHEW 
Publication no. HRA 75-1624 (Rockville, 
Md.: National Center for Health Statistics, 
Health Resources „Administration, ‘August 
1974). ` 

4, Kurt J. Snapper et i The Status of 
Children, 1975 (Washington, D.C.: Social 
Research . Group, George Washington Uni- 
versity, 1975), p. 18. 

5. Jean Roberts and James T. Baird, Jr., 
“Behavior Patterns of Children in School, 
United States,” ser. 11, no. 113, DHEW 
Pub. no. HSM 72-1042 (Rockville, Md.: 
National' Center for Health Statistics, Health 
Services and Mental Health Administra- 
tion, February ' 1972); Lincoln I, Oliver, 
“Behavior Patterns in School of Youths 12-17 
Years, United States,” ser. -l1, no. 139, 
DHEW Pub. no. NRA 74-1621 (Rockville, 
Md.: National Center for Health Statistics, 
Health Resources Administration, May 
1974). For a review of the extensive litera- 
ture in this area, see Nicholas Hobbs, general 
editor, Issties in the Classification of Chil- 
dren, vols. l and 2 (San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bags, 1975). 
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evaluations and the students’ needs 
remain the same as when the rates 
were current. Table 1 estimates only 
the perceived needs for which no re- 
sources are available. 

There are unmet needs among 
both talented and slow leamers. Ta- 
ble 1 shows that a large population. 
of slow learners needs remedial and 
special instruction and that many of 


.the gifted require additional re- 


sources to develop their capacities. 
What priority on the allocation of re- 
sources should be made for these 
two groups? Many of the slow, with 
appropriate stimulation and motiva- 
tion, can improve, and the gifted, if 
not cultivated, become a talent loss 
to the nation’s potential creativity. 

While most of these deficiencies 
can be’relieved by the school pro- 
grami, the emotionally disturbed re- 
quire something more than. special 
classes and devices. They require re- 
sources capable of adjusting the so- 
cial and emotional ‘climate of the 
home and neighborhood, resources 
normally beyond thé capacity of the 
school to provide. 

All but one—mental retardation 
—are perceived by teachers as less 
acute for older than younger chil- 
dren. Perhaps many of the/retardees 
have been institutionalized in spe- 
cial schools, as havé the deaf and the 
blind. The mental retardee, distin- 
guished from slow learner, begins to 
be recognized by the teacher among 
9 year olds. The slow learner is 
recognized by age 7 and the label 
persists to age 12..The rate of slow 
learners after age 11 is less than half 
the rate of those 11 and younger. Has 
the problem been “corrected?” Is 
the teacher of older children less 
sensitive to the problem? Or, has the 
problem disappeared with maturity? - 

Except for those requiring ortho- 
pedic corrective devices and for the 
gifted, more boys invariably are per- 
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TABLE 1 . 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN FOR WHOM TEACHER RECOMMENDS SPECIAL RESOURCES ARE NEEDED 
BUT UNAVAILABLE, BY TYPE OF PROBLEM, 1976 (ESTIMATED) 


T 


TYPE OF PROBLEM 


_ AGS OF CHILDREN 


(THOUSANDS OF CHILDREN) 


Hard of haring: 
Sight-saving 
Speech therapy 

- Orthopedic handicap 
Gifted 
Stow learner 
Mentally retarded 
Emotionally disturbed 
Other 
Remedial reading 
Eriglish for youths from non- English 

speaking environments 

Remedial training 


8-11 YEARS 12-17 YEARS TOTAL 
110.3 20.1 130.4 
150.6 5.5 156.1 
442.0 71.3 513.3 

21.1 4.5 25.6 
556.7 51.7 608.4 
1,590.9 282.8 1,873.7 
48.4 32.4 80.8 
309.8 88.3 488.1 
434.6 152.9 — 
270.5" — 
76.8 ` — 
2295 . — 





Source: For 1963-85: NCHS Sbries 11- 113, p. 27. For 1988-70: NCHS Series 11- 139, p. 20. Data 
for both groups are applied to estimates of the population of youth In the Census Buréau’ 8 1976 Current 
Population Reports, ser. P- 20, no. 307, p. 12. See also footnote 5. 

NoTE: The rates prevailing between 1963 and 1965 for 6-11 year-olds, and between 1968 and 1970 
tor 12-17 year-olds were multiplied by the 1976 population to produce the above estimates. It is possible 
that the needs of children, as perceived by teachers, have changed and that the resources for meeting 
those needs have aiso changed during the intervening years. The estimates should be considered only 


gross approximations. 


ceived as having needs requiring’ at- 
tention than girls. A larger propor- 
tion of girls than boys are thought to 
be gifted, and smaller proportions of 
girls are perceived as slow learners, 
as mentally retarded, as emotionally 
disturbed, as needing’ speech ther- 
apy, as being, hard of hearing, etc., 
than boys. . 

The acuteness of the “remedial 
reading” problem among 12-17- 
year-old youth may be further ex- 
plored through a special study of il- 


literacy. Inversely associated with . 


parental education and income, il- 
literacy is greater among males than 
females, among black than white 
youths, among residents of rural and 


small urban places than residents of ` 


larger places, and is more prevalent 
in the South and less in the Midwest, 
even when race and sex are con- 
trolled, than other regions. The il- 
literacy rate declines slightly with 


age: from 9.4 per 100 male youths 
12 years of age to 6.5 for 17-year- 


_olds, and from 4.3 per’100 females 


12 years of age to 2.3 for those 17.° 
These results indict the educational 
system and parents for failure to pro- 
vide a skill essential for. adjustment 
in a complex society. In terms of the 
1976 population, 140,000 17-year- 
old young men and 47,000 17-year- 
old young women enter adult life un- 
able to read! 


ARE THEY STAYING IN SCHOOL?. 


A central value of American cul- 
ture, reinforced by history, holds 
that education is.a good thing, the 
more the better. It is the avenue to 


6. Dorothee K. Vogt, .“Literacy Among 
Youths 12-17 Years, United States,” ser. 
‘11, no. 131, DHEW Pub. no. HRA 74-1613 
(Rockville, Md.: National Center for Health 
Statistics, Health Resources Administra- 
tion, December 1973). - 
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upward occupational ia adi. mo- 
bility and a primary means for ad- 
vancing social justice.’ Social policy 
to maximize opportunity empha- 
sizes keeping youth in school, pre- 
venting dropouts and: ‘opening edu- 
cational opportunities to otherwise 
disadvantaged youth, Recent inter- 
national comparisons show that 
United . States enrollment rates 
among 15—18-year-olds and the full- 
time enrollment.of 19-25-year-olds 


exceed other modern Western na- 


_ tions. 

School enrollment and retention 
rates must be regularly monitored to 
detect evidence of weakening.’ In 
recent years considerable weakness 
has developed. The enrollment re- 
cord through age 13 years is satisfac- 
tory. A trend toward lower attend- 
ance is developing among youth 14 
to 17 years—the high school years — 


and attendance rates are undenia- ' 


bly turning downward among males, 
18-19 and 20-21, while enrollment 
rates .of females in these older age 
categories have reached a peak and 
levelled off. Is there a declining in- 
terest in attending school and col- 
lege among older youth? Enrollment 
rates for males are as low now as they 
were in the early 1960s. 

Ina study of dropouts and other 
youth in two Louisiana parishes, 
Bertrand found higher dropout rates 
among families of lower occupa- 
tional and social status.® He hypothe- 


7. In the context of public goals in this 
country, see Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education, Priorities for Action: Final Re- 
port of the Carnegie Commission on Higher 

‘Education (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1973), 
pp. 33-41. See also footnote 25. 

* 8. Abbott L. Ferriss, “Monitoring and 
Interpreting Tuming Points in Educational 
Indicators,” Social Indicators Research 
1 (1974), pp. 73-84. : 

9. Alvin L. Bertrand, “School Attendance 
and Attainment: Function and Dysfunction 
of School and Family Social System,” Social 
Forces 4C (March 1962), pp. 228-33. 
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sized that school retention was de- 
pendent both upon the family rein- 
forcing educational aspirations and 
upon a school environment where: 
the student found rewarding rela- 
tionships with peers and teachers 
through athletic and club participa- - 
tion, and through successful class- 
work. Other studies have shown that 
dropping out of school among older 
youth may accompany expansions of 
military forces or periods of high 
employment, luring youth away to 
jobs.?° 

The lower enrollment in the high 


school ages may be partly attributed ` 


to compulsory school attendance 
laws, which in most states do not re- 
quire attendance of the 17-year-olds 
(only 11 states require attendance of 
17- or 18-year-olds). Enrollment rates 
of 18-19 year-old males, which had 
increased over the long term during 

the post-World War II years, turned ` 
downward after 1968 and have de- 
clined with some consistency since 


then. None of the explanations for a 


decline in enrollment proves satis- 
factory in this case. Neither high em- 
ployment nor the.expansion of man- 
power in the military explains the 
downturm in the enrollment rate. 
Males evidently turned their backs 
on school enrollment when defer- 
ments from Selective Service were 
reduced after 1968, and shortly there- 
after, when the lottery system was 


10.. Beverly Duncan, “Trends in Output 
and Distribution of Schooling,” in Indicators 
of Social Change: Concepts and Measure- 
ments, eds. Eleanor Bernert Sheldon and 
Wilbert’ E. Moore (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1968), pp. 601-74; Abbott L. 
Ferriss, Indicaters of Trends in American 
Education (New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1969), pp. 36-49; Marcus Felson and 
Kenneth C. Land, “A Dynamic Macro Social 
Indicator Model of Changes in Educational 
Enrollments, Attainmenis, and Organiza- 
tions in the United States: 1947-74,” 
Working Paper 7610, mimeographed (Urbana, 
UL: University of Illinois, October 1976). 
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introduced in the draft, making for 
an earlier decision on induction or 
noninduction.. Finally, the draft 
was. discontinued entirely. About 
the same time the dampening influ- 
ence of negativism among youth 
toward the achievement oriented 
values of the “Establishment” was 
felt and an alternate youth counter- 
culture arose.’ Both the 18-19 and. 
the 20-21 year-old males were in- 
fluenced. The consequence was a re- 
duction in the educational level of 
the labor force, a reduction already 
evident in the average educational 
attainment of the cohorts affected. . 

In contrast, the long-term increase 
in enrollment of females 18-21 


years of age has merely levelled off, - 
by 1976 it had actually inched up: 


4 or 5 percentage points over 1969. 
Current emphases upon changes 
in the role of women have brought 
about this result, attesting to the 
potency of peer social influences. 
Meanwhile, the labor force partici- 


pation rates of these ages, both male - 


and female, continue to increase, 
even though the unemployment rates 
are about double that of the total 
labor force among these ages. 

Another means for detecting 
changes in school enrollment are 
school retention rates. The most 
recent tracing of the experience of 
the 1966 5th grade cohort (graduat- 
ing 1974) presents a high school 
graduation rate slightly less than that 
of the , graduating class of 1973; 
the 1975 class graduated at an even 
lower rate. 

The evidence of lower rate of high 


school graduation and a lower en- . 


rollment rate among older youth is 
sufficient to call for a national pro- 
gram to stimulate school retention, 


beginning with 17-year-olds. Ade-_ 


ll. Ferris, * 
Turning Points,” pp. 77-80. 
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quate numbers of junior colleges, 
community colleges, and technical 
institutes now are organized to’pro- 
vide additional years of education. 
A sophisticated industrial, com- 
mercial, and artistic society requires 
well trained personnel. The pro- 
gram should seek to make the home 
and school environments more sup- 
portive of educational achievement. 
“Stay in School” bumper stickers 
are not enough. - 


Educational lag 


A useful ‘indicator of relative lag 
in school progress is based on the 
percent of enrolled population in 
the modal grade for selected ages 
and the percent below the modal 
grade by.sex and color. The record 
for 1974 is not as good as the record 
for 1970, larger percentages being 
below the modal grade among all 
youth 17 years of age and older, 
with the one exception of 21-year- 
old females. As age increases there 
is an increasing percentage below 
the modal grade. The percent en- 
rolled below the modal grade among 
blacks is greater than the percent 


_below among whites of the same sex, 


some comparisions being twice 
greater. Unsettling as this may be, 
it is not the entire picture. For the 
whole story, the population not en- 
rolled at all must be added. To 
illustrate, in 1975, 34 percent of 
white males age 18 enrolled in school 
were below: the modal first year of 
college. However, only 56 percent 
of 18 year-olds were enrolled. Actu- 
ally, 63 percent of the 18 year-olds 
were either not enrolled or enrolled 
below the modal grade. This index 


for the age reveals the true dimen- 


sion of educational lag. 

Educational lag has been slowly 
edging up for 17-year-old white 
males, but it has been increasing 
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even more rapidly among 18 year- 
olds. Educational lag is clearly more 
severe among black than mong 
white males. Among white 17 year- 
old males the average over the past 
seven years has been 35 percent; 
among black males it has been 57 
percent. Among white 18 year-old 
males, the average over the past 
seven years has been. 52 percent; 
among black males it has been 82 
percent. If additional schooling is 
important to the national interest in 
developing its human resources, 
then the national interest clearly is 
not being served. 

Among white females slight in- 
creases in educational lag are evi- 
dent, but the total percent lag is 
less. Black 17-year-old females are 
more likely than white 17-year-old 
females to be below the modal grade 
by a factor of 2, and the same is 
generally true for black 18 year-olds. 
In general, black-and white females 
show slightly better school progress 
than their male counterparts of the 
same age. , 

What level of educational lag 
among 17 and 18 year-olds can the 
nation tolerate? One-third? One- 
half? When more than one-third of 
the 17 year-olds and one-half the 18 
year-olds are lagging or not pro- 
gressing at all, a flag of warning 
should be raised to alert parents, 
school, and public policy officials 
to a generation of youth which is by- 
passing the opportunity to formally 
“develop its talents.” 


COLLEGE GOING 


Often before high school gradua- 
tion the student decides whether 


12. A table of the percent of 17 and 18 
year-olds not enrolled or below the modal 
grade for the age, by color and sex, will be 
provided upon request. Write: Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology, Emory 
University, Atlanta Ga., 30322. - 
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to go on to college, to enter voca- 
tional school, or to try for a job. 
Several studies have identified the 
characteristics of students who plan 
to continue school. Clearly high 
school seniors with definite plans to 
attend college are decreasing. Studies 
show that future plans for additional 
education influence eventual col- 
lege enrollment. 

In 1974 females (44.7 percent) 
were more likely to plan to attend 
college than males (39.4 percent). 
High school seniors who had a rela- 
tive living in the household who 
was already attending college (61.2 ° 
percent) were more likely to plan to 
attend than seniors with no other 


. relative in the household attending 


college (38.9 percent). This is an 
unexpected result, for one might ex- 
pect that the prospect of two at- 
tending college from the same 
household might exceed the family’s 
educational budget. That the 
opposite obtains testifies to the im- 
portance of the family orientation 
toward educational achievement. 

Seniors living outside the central 
city of metropolitan areas were more 
likely (47.4 percent) to plan to attend . 
than those living in the central city 
(40.7 percent) or those living in non- 
metropolitan areas (36.9 percent). 
Seniors living in the West were 
more likely to plan to attend (56.3 
percent), than those in the North- 
east (40.8 percent), the South (38.8 
percent), or the North Central (38.1 
percent). Seniors of Spanish origin 
were more likely to plan to attend 
college (47.1 percent) than other 
white (43.4 percent) or black (33.5 © 
percent) seniors. 

The higher the socioeconomic 
status, the more probable is college 
attendance. For example, the per- 
cent of seniors planning to attend 
increases from the lowest income 
category (under $5,000 family in- 
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come) (25.8 percent) to the highest 
($25,000 and over) (67.6 percent). 
Indicators of education and occupa- 
tion ‘underscore this same relation- 
ship. This pinpoints precisely the 
population not inspired to attend 
college. Progression up the educa- 
tional ladder provides the means of 
upward social mobility. School en- 
rollment by socioeconomic status 


supplies a critical social indicator . 


-criterion for monitoring how effec- 


' tively educational opportunity is, 


being achieved. If the nation aims 
to maximize the opportunities to 
youth to realize its potentialities, 
the educational aspirations of lower 
socioeconomic groups must be in- 
fluenced. 

Based upon aggregate high school 
graduation and college entrance 
ratios, college going by males 
reached a peak in 1969 (70.3 percent), 
declined through 1973, and since 
has iné¢reased very slightly. The 
continuation ratio still is 5.7 per- 
centage points below the 1969 
record. Among females, the con- 
tinuation ratio leveled off between 
1969 and 1973, and since 1974 has 
been inching up, now standing 
(1976) at its highest point (58.2 per- 
cent). Thus, the social influences 
that are retarding the progress of 
male youth are not similarly affect- 
ing females. 


_ Ratio of college degrees to high 
school graduates 


The ratio of bachelor’s degrees 
to high school graduates four years 
earlier shows females making 
marked progress but males making 
no improvement in’the past seven 
years. 

This ratio is a remarkable indica- 
tor, reflecting changes in the educa- 
tional system as it has responded 
_to social, economic, and industrial- 
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commercial needs for trained per- 
sonnel. During the period 1885-95 
secondary schools and colleges were 
primarily for the male elite, and the 
indicator showed that approximately 
half the high school graduates com- 
pleted college four years later. Then 
the expansion of secondary schools 
took place. The declining ratio 
reached a low point during World 
War I of less than .2. The industrial- 
commercial system needed college- 
trained personnel; in response, 
higher education expanded after 
1920, as did the ratio of college 
completions. The ratio declined 
with the Great Depression and when 
youth went away to World War II, 
reaching its lowest point (.1) at the 
end of the War. The revival of 
college enrollments in the late 1940s 
brought the indicator back up, peak- 
ing at an artificial high in 1950 
when many veterans obtained 
bachelors degrees. Since the late 
1950s the indicator has been close 
to .3. Now, a high school education 
is nearly universal and postsecon- 
dary vocational-technical training is 
viewed by many as being sufficient 
preparation. Youth today, particu- 
larly men, view college attendance 
as less compelling than formerly. 
There is little likelihood that this 
indicator soon again will reach the 
peak it attained in the 1890s." 


Are the most capable high school 
graduates entering college? 


The answer to this question is 
strongly in the affirmative. Con- 


13. Martin Trow, “The Second Trans- 
formation of American Secondary Educa- 
tion,” International Journal of Compara- 
tive Sociology Il (September 1961), pp. 
144-66. 

14. Ferris, Indicators of Trends in Ameri- 
can Education, pp. 107-12 and idem, “Moni- 
toring and Interpreting Turning Points,” 
pp. 140-51. 
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TABLE 2 


. ESTIMATES OF THE PERCENT OF THE TOP HALF IN ABILITY OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATING 
CLASSES WHICH ENTERED COLLEGE, VARIOUS STUDIES, 1950-1972, UNITED STATES 


N 


YEAR 
` Circa 1950 
1960 


the fali, 1960? 
1960-65 


Test CRITERION 


PERSENT OF Hi@H SCHOOL 
GRADUATING CLASS 
ENTERING COLLEGE 


WITHIN 1 WITHIN & 


Above the mean AGCT score of high 
school graduating class! 


1960 high schoo! graduates In top 50% 
in ability (1.Q.) enrolled In college in 


~ 
52.3 


Top 50% in ability of 1960 high school 


graduates enrolled in college within 


1965 ` 


five years of graduation? 
October 1965 high school seniors who 


63.9 


- graduated with high school grade 
point average of A or B (51.4% of the 


class), enrolled by February, 19674 


High school graduates in the top 50% In 
ability, enrolled In October, 1972° 


1972 


55.1 


” 61.0, 


1. Dael Wolfle, America’s Resources of Specialized Talent (New York: Harper and Bros., 1954), cal- 


culated from Appendix G, pp. 311-14. 


2. Charies B. Nam and James D. Cowhig, “Factors Related to College Attendances of Farm and Nonfarm 
High School Graduates, 1960," Farm Population, Census—ERA P-27, no. 32 (Washington, D.C.: U. S. Bureau ` 


of the Census, 15 June 1982), pp. 14 and 18. 


3. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Toward a Social Report (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 
1969), p. 21. Probabilities from the 1960 11th and 12th grade classes follow-up study by Project TALENT. 
7 4. "Factors Related to High School Graduation and College Attendance: 1967," Current Population 

“Reports, ser. P~20, no. 185 (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 11 July 1969), p..7. 
5. Kenneth A. Tabler, Nationa! Longitudinal Study of the High Schoo! Class of 1972, Tabular Sum- 


mary of the First Followup Questionnaire Data, NCES 78-212 (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1978). Ability 
ls a composite Index. The 60th percentile Is estimated as middle position of the two middie quartiles 
trom data presented pp. 280 and 28. The estimate excludes vocational-technical and “other” enrollment. 


sidering the upper quartile in ‘ability 
as the*“‘most capable,” the 1972 high 
school graduating class registers 80 
percent in college or vocational- 
technical school. There is reason to 
believe that this record is: superior 
to previous high school graduation 
classes, but the many variations in 
method, - definition of “college,” 

period of time when the graduate 
entered college; and definition of 
“ability,” renders any direct com- 
parison impossible. The authors 
of S.1I,.’76 enforced more rigorous’ 
conditions of comparability for an 
examination of trends than seem 
necessary. Table 2 draws together 


the best comparisons over time of 
samples representing American 
high school graduating classes." Be- 


15. Other studies have used different cut- 
ting points for identification of high-ability 
youth, such as the 10th, 25th, and -30th 
percentile. See Donald S. Bridgman, The 
Duration of Formal Education for High- 
Ability Youth, NSF 61-36 (Washington, 
D.C.: National Science Foundation, 1961); 
Christopher Jencks, “Social Stratification and 
Higher Education,” Harvard Educational 
Review 38 (Spring 1968), p. 277; Glen Stice, 
William G. Mollenkopf, and Warren S. 
Torgerson, Background Factors and Col-. 
lege-Going Plans Among High-Aptitude 
Public High School Sentors (Princeton, N.J.: 
Educational Testing Service, August 1956), 
One of the most intensively studied cohorts, 


fe 
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cause of differences in the sources 
of variation just mentioned, one can- 
not rely too heavily upon the evi- 
dence, but the data suggest that 
there has been only slight improve- 
ment in the rate of entering col- 
lege by high school graduates:in the 
top half of ability. In a 20-year 
span; from the eatly 1950s to the 
early 1970s, there may have been an 


increase of 6 percentage points in ` 


the continuation ratio of the upper 
half in ability, if vocational-technical 

enrollment is excluded. If all types 
of institutions are counted, the cur- 
rent picture is brighter. 


ARE THEY LEARNING MORE? 


Toward a Social Report, the 


initial federal attempt to summarize 
social ‘indicators of change, an- 
swered this question affirmatively in 
1969: . American children in 
the sixties are learning more than 
their older brothers and sisters 
learned in the fifties.”!® Since then, 
a National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (NAEP) has been 
launched to periodically administer 
achievement tests to 9, 13, and 17 
year-olds and’to adults 26 to 35 years 
ofage. The sample, sufficiently large 
to represent segments of the popula- 
tion, produces test scores in eight 
subject matter areas, but each ad- 
ministration does not include all 
subjects; consequently, the change 


the Wisconsin high school graduating class 
of 1957, was followed up in 1964-65 to 
determine its educational progress. Some 
53.4 percent of the high school graduates 
entered college and, after 7~8 years, 30 per- 
cent had completed college. William H. 
Sewell and Vimal P. Shah, “Socioeconomic 
Status, Intelligence and the Attainment of 
Higher Eduéation,” Sociology of Education 
40 (Winter 1967), pp. 1-23. 

16. Toward a Social Report (Washington, 
D.C.; USGPO, 1969), p. 67. 
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over time in achievement scores 
cannot be assessed each year. With 
this more definitive testing pro- 
gram, can it be said that students are 
learning-more? The answer: in some 
subjects, among some ages, yes; in 
others, no. 

The 1974 17 veii did slightly 


.better on reading than the 1971 


17 year-olds, improvement showing 
up in all categories of learners. Nine 
year-olds were tested iri reading in 
1970 and 1974. The more recent 9 
year-olds responded correctly to 1.2 
percent more of the questions than 
did the 1970 9 year-olds.!” 

Tests of writing were adminis-.. 
tered in 1970 and 1974. The 9 year- . 
olds in 1974 did slightly better.than 
the 9 year-olds in 1970, but both the 
13 and 17 year-olds. in 1974 did 
not perform as well as comparable | 
ages in 1970. . 7 

Science tests were administered 
to 17 year-olds in 1969-70 and 
1972-73. The more recent scores in ` 
all categories of the 17-year-old 
population were lower, except for» 
those living in small places and rural” 
areas. 

_Tests given in various years be- 
tween 1969 and 1973 enable com- 
parisons of 17 year-olds with young 
adults 26 to 35 years of-age. The 
17 year-olds performed better than 
adults did on tests of social studies, 
citizenship, writing, and music, 
but the older group was superior on 
literature, reading, science, and 
mathematics. 

This more definitive testing 
program gives us no comfort. In 
reporting the drop of nearly 2 per- 
cent in the national level of per- 
in science, the NAEP 
labelled the decline ‘‘disturb- 


17. Mary A. Golladay, The Condition of 
Education, 1977 edition, vol. 3, pt. 1 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: USGPO, 1977), p. 108. 
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ing.”!8 With gratitude for the slight 
gains that have been registered, the 
public can find little solace that stu- 
dent learning has incréased campar- 
able to the increase in expenditures 
for education. The latter iricreased 
from 6.6 percent of the Gross Na- 
tional Product in 1965 to 7.9 per- 
cent in 1975, the total expenditure 
in 1975 being in excess of 120 bil- 
lioni dollars (a figure more than half 
the public thinks is “too. little.” 
Reverting to our knowledge a 
what makes Sammy learn, however, 
the public must acknowledge that 
the family must assume equal re- 
sponsibility with the school for the 
sluggish trend in pupil achievement. 
More definitive conclusions of 
the decline in test performance were 
-reached. by Harnischfeger and 
Wiley after they reviewed trends in 
all the major mass test results.” They 
found lowez test scores:in the last 
ten years on “English, writing, 
literature, vocabulary, reading, social 
studies, ‘mathematics, and natural 
- sciences’*!—the traditional aca- 
demic learning areas. In many test 
series the decline began after 1963. 
As one important cause, the authors 
attribute changes in the secondary 
school curriculum: lower enroll- 


18. The National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 
1975), p. 10. 

19. W. Vance Grant and C: George Lind, 
Digest of Educational Statistics, 1976 edi- 
tion, NCES 77-401 (Washington, D.C.: 
USGPO, 1977) p. 25. 

20. These inzluded the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test, The American College Testing Pro- 
gram, the Preliminary Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test, the Minnesota Scholastic 
Aptitude Test, the Iowa Test of Educational 
Development, the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills, Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, 
as well as the National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress. Annegret Harnischfeger 
and David E. Wiley, Achievement Test 
Score Decline. Do We Need To Worry? 
(Chicago: CEMREL, Inc., 1975). 

21. Ibid., p. 118. 
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ments in academic courses. Over 
time, also, a lower pupil dropout 
rate has beén experienced, per- 
haps retaining in- school pupils of 
less potential. 

The decline in achievement test . 
scores, however, was not evident 
below grade 5 and it was more prọ- 
nounced in the higher grades. 
Harnischfeger and Wiley ‘suggest 
that this may have resulted from “a 
differential effect of television view- 
ing of different age groups,” even 
though conclusive -proof of this 
point is lacking. They see a need to 
reconsider the school curriculum in 
relation to the skills needed in our 
society for adjustment in employ- 
ment, leisure, consumption be- 
havior, political life, etc. If changes 
in the curriculum are indicate 
they would lead naturally to chang- 
ing the content of the tests. Oppos- 
ing this view, of course, is the “back . 
to basics” movement in education. 

Finally, the authors attribute to 
the school, rather than to the social 
background of the students, the pri- 
mary source of.academic achieve- 
ment. The question certainly de- 
serves more definitive research. 
Until such results are available, 
however, a model of pupil academic 


22. Ibid., p. 116. 

23. Reference is to the results of studies 
which have found the social background of 
the students to account for more variance -in 
achievement than the characteristics of the 
schools, as reported by J. S. Coleman, et al., 
Equality of Educational Opportunity (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: USGPO, 1966) and C. S. Jencks 
et al., Inequality: A Reassessment of the Effect 
of Family and Schooling in America (New 
York: Basic Books, 1972). An intensive study 
of the decline in SAT scores was completed 
by a panel headed by Willard Wirtz: Report 
of the Advisory Panel on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test Score Decline (Princeton, N.J.: 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
Educational Testing Service, 1977). The 
Wirtz study was discussed in The Chronicle 
of Higher Education XV (6 September 1977), 

1-13. 
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achievement is suggested which 
‘would attribute weight both to the 
school and the family for the aca- 
demic attainment of youth. The pri-. 
mary basis for motivation and re- 
ward rests in the social and cultural 
influences of family and school. 
Where the home or the school fails- 
to stimulate maximum personal de- 
velopment by youth, techniques of 
intervention, politically feasible or 
not, are needed. Social and educa- 
tional research should show the way. 


MODELS ARE NEEDED 


This commentary on the Educa- 
tion and Training chapter of Social 
Indicators, 1976 has not considered 
many time series on education in the 
volume: the ‘public’s perception 
of aspects of education, adult and 
vocational education, international 
comparisons, and others. Neither 
has it discussed the many relation- 
ships presented in the volume 
between education and many îm- 
portant indicators of societal func- 
tions: fertility, occupational at- 
tainment, educational differences 
between ethnic groups, attitudes arid 
opinions toward several important 
social issues, the distribution of in- 
come and consumer expenditures by 
educational level, trends in knowl- 
edge-producing and -disseminating 
occupations, trends in the subject 
matter of books published, inter- 
generational shifts (father to son) in 
years of school completed, and 
others. 

These extensive:data on education 
attest to the richness of the United 
States social accounting system and 
to continuing efforts to improve the 
quality and usefulness of the data, 
particularly in the last decade.*4 


24. See chapter 5 on education by Ezra 
Glaser in Social Statistics in Use, ed. Philip 
M. Hauser (New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1975). ` 


Despite these accretions a persistent 
ery for more and more data is heard. 
The need arises from attempts to 
understand more fully the struc- 
tures and processes of society. This 
laudable objective can be aided by 
more educational data only if the 
data would serve to explicate models 
of processes within and affecting the 
educational system. 

Models are needed to interpret 
social indicators of education. 
Models are conceptual schemes of 


` interacting variables which account 


for variation in a criterion indicator. 
Many such models have been; and 
are being, , developed. 235 Many, for 
example, predict the manpower 
output of the educational system 
while others predict the manpower 
requiremehts of education. Im- 


25. The Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development. has released 
several publications on modeling in educa- 
tion. Two of these are: Richard Stone, Demo- 
graphic Accounting and Model-Building 
(Paris: OECD, 1971) and idem, Mathematical 
Models for. the Education Sector (Paris: 
OECD, 1973). Status and educational attain- 
ment have been ‘favored criteria in socio- 
logical models. Some recent studies: James 
G. Anderson, “Causal Models and Social 
Indicators: Toward, the Development of 
Social Systems Models,” American Sociologi- 
cal, Review 38 (June 1973), pp. 285-301; 
Kenneth L. Wilson and Alejandro Portes, 
“The Educational Attainment Process: 
Results from a National Sample,” American 
Journal of Sotiology 81 (September 1975), 
pp. 343-63; ‘Karl L. Alexander, Bruce K. 
Eckland, and, Larry J. Griffin, “The Wis- 
consin Model of Socioeconomic Achieve- 
ment: A Replication,” American Journal of 
Sociology 81 (September, 1975), pp. 324-42. 

26. Four models have been the subjects of 
National Science Foundation and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare support: Thomas' Wallace, “An Empiri- 
cal Investigation of Expenditures and 
Time Spent on Formal Schooling,” (Raleigh: 
North Carolina State University); Saul J. Gass, 
“Enrollment and Financial Aid Model for 
Higher Education,” (Bethesda, Md.: Ma 
maties Inc.); Vaughn Huckfeldt Ra) 
Planning Model,” (Boulder Co.: w4 
Center for Higher Educatif riy 
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proving them and extending them 
to encompass the major significant 
criteria is necessary. Speçifying the 
mode! is the first step toward identi- 
fying needed indicators of education. 
Until such models are developed 
and tested by social science, im- 
provement in the quality and utility 
of educational indicators is likely to 
be piecemeal. 

Social indicators of education 
are statistical time series that reflect 
the condition of some’ aspect of the 
system. 27 Indicators of normative 
interest may be taken as criteria 
indicators which are dependent 
upon the independent predictors in 
an ‘interactive. system: | When ar- 
ranged in a time series, singlv or in 
combination, the independent pre- 


ment Systems); Jamies F. McNamara, “Mathe- 
matical Progression Models in Educational 
Planning,” (Eugene, Ore.: Center for Ad- 
vanced Studies in Educational Administra- 
_tion, University of Oregon), The latter study 
is cited i in Gary Fromm, William L. Hamilton, 
and Diane E. Hamilton, Federally Sup- 
ported Mathematical Models: Survey and 
Analysts, NSF-RA-S-74-029 (Washington, 
_ D.C.: USGPO, 1975). 
27. Ferriss, Indicators of Trends, pp. 
_ 2-6. Broad societal relationships to educa- 
tion have been modeled by Felson and 
Land, A Dynamic Macro Social Indicator 
Model. 
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dictors herald changes in the cri- 
terion indicator. Educational indica- 
tors of this kind are needed to moni- 
tor the system, to anticipate future . 
changes, to plan, to facilitate adjust- 
ment, and to understand the social 
forces at work. 

The need for models of numerous 
processes. in the educational system 


-is crucial. Analytical models are 


needed to facilitate the interpreta- 
tion of the successive stages of 
growth and learning upon the basis 
of longitudinal observations. of a 
cohort. Models are needed that pre- 
dict the, growth function in learn- 

ing skills and competencies upon 
the basis of personal traits and situa- 
tional influences of home and school. 

Models are needed of classroom ac- 
tivity, teacher beliavior, and peer 
influences on learning. Models are 
needed which more clearly identify 
the effect of the numerous inputs 
to the educational system on learn- 

ing. Improved models of manpower ` 
requirements are needed for more 
deliberate educational planning. 

Models of the broader social conse- 
quences of education, viewed as 
generational change, as occupa- 
tional achievement, as increments 
to the quality of life, and, broadly, 
as social and cultural change are also 
of critical importance. - 
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Chart 7/1 i ‘Social Indicators, 1976 


U.S. POPULATION UNDER 25 YEARS. OF AGE 
BY SELECTED AGE GROUPINGS, 1940 TO 2,000 
(Series Il projections) 


ACTUAL . . [PROJECTED (SERIES Il) 
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Source: see table 7/1 
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Chart 7/2 


PREKINDERGARTEN ENROLLMENT OF 
3- AND 4-YEAR-OLDS, BY RACE: 1964-1974 
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Table 7/2 © 
PREKÌNDERGARTEN ENROLLMENT OF 3- AND 4-YEAR-OLDS, 
BY RACE: 1964-1974 l 


Percent of 3- and 4- 
year-old population 


y 


: ` _Number enrolled 








(thousands) enrolled 
Black Black 
and and 
other other 


races . White — 





races. 


ee ee 
ee ea 
er eo 
a ee ed 


ed 


Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare,-National Center for Education Statistics, The Condition of 
Educatan; 1976, z g 
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Chart 7/7 Social indinators, 1976 


SCHOOL RETENTION RATES FROM . 
FIFTH GRADE TO HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION: 1924-1974 
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Table 7/19 . 

PERFORMANCE IN SUBJECT AREAS, BY AGE LEVEL 
AND SEX: EARLY 1970: S ' 

(Percent) 


Subject area, year of | _ 9-year- 13-year- 17-year-. | 26- to 35- 
assessment, and sex? olds olds olds year-olds 


MATHEMATICS, 1972-73 


National norm osae csee. 59.3 
Male .............. EAEE 5.4 
Female ............. PTA oi 3s —5.0 

SCIENCE, 1972-73 

National norm.............. 51.2 
Male oo... ccc cece ee eee eee ee 5.2 
Female .......... seen veer eee —4.7 

SOCIAL STUDIES, 1971-72 

National norm.............. 72.4 
Male....... A O ES 2.3 
Female .........c cee ee eeeee pn —2.2 

CITIZENSHIP, 1969-70 ; 

National norm...../........ 60.4 
Male ........ Lae lalate ta EENET 1.4 
Female 1.0.0.0... cc eee e eee es -1.3 

WRITING, 1969-70 l 

National norm.............. 58.4 
WIth wih aren wceitesavasiie Roe oboucese —2.3 
Female ERIRE Ceara een aeih ave Siete 2.1 

READING, 1970-71 . 

National norm.............- 83.5 
Male are e epa sae c 2. 
Female oe neern e oen ATEN -.3 

LITERATURE, 1970- 71 
~ National norm narini PEA 64.0 
Male epre ecisawetooet sacs — 
Female onuga cecrrrererree -.4 
` MUSIC, 1971-72 
‘National NOFM .... cee 





Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center 
for Education Statistics, The Condition of Education, 1976, and National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress,- Education Commission of the States, Newsletter 
Vill, No. 5 (Denver, Colorado: Optoper 1975). 

— Represents zero. 

! Figures far- sex indicate medián difference In percentage points from the 
national norm. 
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Chart 7/19 Social Indicators, 1976 © 
PERFORMANCE IN SUBJECT AREAS i i 


FOR SELECTED YEARS 
males perform better than females in 
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Perceptions About Black Americans 


By BARBARA L. CARTER AND DOROTHY K. NEWMAN 


ABSTRACT: The data sources used in Social Indicators, 1976 
are more restricted and interpretation more restrained than 
in earlier reports by the Census or the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Available data that measure how institutions estab- 
lished for dealing with racial injustice are working have not 
been incorporated in the report. 

Black Americans continue to have less of the society’s most 
valued characteristics and conditions and more of those that 
are disvalued and stigmatized, or are evidence of discrimina- 
tion and neglect. At the root of blacks’ disfavored position is 
a combination of interacting forces. These include the cumu- 
lative effects on American institutions of generations of bla- 
tantly overt racial discrimination in every area of life; the 
continuing subtle practices of racial and economic discrimina- 
tion; and the absence of a national. will or commitment to 
undertake those pragmatic political, social, and economic pol- 
icies necessary to erase discrimination, and to enforce those 
policies forthrightly. 


7 


Barbara L. Carter holds a doctorate in sociology from Brandeis University. She 
is a co-author of Protest, Politics and Prosperity: Black Americans and White In- 
stitutions, 1940-75, and has done research on the experiences of women in prison. 
She is Associate Provost and Associate Professor of Soctology at the University of 
the District of Columbia. 

Dorothy K. Newman, who recetved her doctorate in sociology from Yale, is senior 
author of Protest, Politics and Prosperity and of The American Energy Consumer. 
She has directed many socioeconomic studies for the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
has written extensively about minorities, the consumer, housing, and employment. 
She founded the National Urban League Research Pepis ian in Washington, 
where she was the Director from 1968 to 1972. 
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HE SOCIAL indicators move- 

ment blossomed in the 1960s 
when all eyes were focused on the 
social changes taking place in Amer- 
ican race relations. The civil rights 
movement, and especially black ini- 
tiatives, were aimed at destroying a 
centuries old caste system, rein- 
forced by the sanction of law, that 


kept blacks at the back of the bus, at - 


the bottom of the economic ladder, 
in the poorest health, in the worst 
housing, disenfranchised in many 
places, and often as fearful of law 
enforcers as of lawless offenders. 
Through their active and highly visi- 
ble protest in the 1960s, black Amer- 
icans called national attention to 
their second-class citizenship and 
set in motion policies to reduce overt 
discrimination to a minimum, and to 
improve their social and economic 
conditions and opportunities.’ 


SOCIAL INDICATORS— 
BLACK HISTORY 


A by-product of this struggle and 
the national spotlight that it achieved 
was a growing concern among social 
policy professionals with the meas- 
urement and publicizing of the ex- 
tent to which changes were actually 
occuring. One of the results was a 
White Paper entitled “To Fulfill 
These Rights” prepared for Presi- 
dent Johnson’s White House Plan- 
ning Conference on economic secu- 
rity held in Washington in Novem- 
ber 1965. The conference was called 
following serious disorders in Bir- 
mingham, Cambridge, Maryland, Chi- 
cago, Harlem, Hough in Cleveland, 


l. For analysis of the significance of black 
protest in bringing about political and legal 
action, see Protest, Politics, and Prosperity: 
Black Americans and White Institutions by 
the authors of this article, with Nancy J. 
Amidei, Dawn Day, William J. Kruvant, 
and Jack S. Russell (New York: Pantheon 
Books, forthcoming, 1978). 
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and Watts in Los Angeles, among 
others. The issue paper prepared in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS)? 
had a number of precursors in much 
earlier years, which reflected sub- 
stantial effort to glean and analyze 
whatever hard data existed about 
black Americans.. They were: pub- 
lished in 1952, 1957, 1958, 1959, 
1960, and 1962. The title of the 1962 
report, like that of the others, fea- 
tured only the economic condition of 
blacks. But the titles are misleading, 
since in addition to information 
about work and wages, the BLS stud- 
ies investigated voting rights, edu- 
cational segregation, segregation in 
public accommodations, as well as 
demographic questions such as pop- 
ulation trends, birth and death rates, 
mobility, and life expectancy. Inter- 
spersed with statistics are informa- 
tive analyses of trends, and out- 
spoken discussion of discrimination 
as reflected in data from sources both ' 
in and out of the federal government. 
In fact, the sources are not as re- 
stricted and the interpretation as re- 
strained in these early reports as. 
they are in Social Indicators, 1976. 


Yet the 1970s abound with a huge 


volume of government and non-. 
government data upon which to 
draw for studying the conditions, 
pace of change, and the extent of 
equality of black Americans with 


2. Dorothy K. Newman prepared the paper 
and attended the conferences as a resource 
person for the panel sessions that dealt 
with econoniic security and housing. 

3. U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Negroes in the United States, 
Their Employment and Economic Status, 
BLS Bulletin no. 1119 (Washington, D.C.: 
USGPO, 1952); idem, Notes on the Economic 
Situation of Negroes in the United States 
(Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1957 and re- 
vised and repeated in 1958 and 1959); idem, 
The Economic Sttuation of Negroes in the 
United States, BLS Bulletin no. S~2 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: USGPO, 1960); BLS Bulletin 
S-—3, 1962. 
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others in our society. Data are avail- 
able also that can measure how insti- 


tutions established for dealing with. 


racial injustice are working. The 
1965 White House Conference issue 
paper, and its charts and tables, 
evolved into the BLS 1966 publica- 
tion, Social and Economic Condi- 
tions of Negro American,‘ and gave 
rise to an annual series of reports 
about American blacks by the Cen- 
sus Bureau, beginning with the joint 
BLS-Census bulletin Social and Eco- 
nomic Conditions of Negroes in the 
United States, published in Octo- 
ber 1967. The analytic thrust in the 
latter report began the effort to pre- 
sent a minimum of large and confus- 
ing numbers and yet cover a wide 
range of readily interpretable data. 
Its simplicity of presentation for 
ready understanding depended on 
substantial knowledge of the subject 
beforehand, thoroughly digested data, 
and the use of several sets of data 
within tables in an analytical frame 
to shed light on significant issues. 
The statistics about blacks in So- 
cial Indicators, 1976, while numer- 
ous, are scattered throughout the 
_ chapters. Since they are not drawn 
together and interpreted in one 
place, they leave a vague, diffused 
impression. Those responsible for 


the Indicators publication as a whole - 


may well have reasoned that the un- 
dertaking was ambitious enough 


4. U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Soctal and Economic Conditions 
of Negro Americans, BLS Bulletin 1511 
‘Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1965). The 
Bulletin was prepared by Dorothy K. New- 
‘man, 

5. U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Social and Economic Conditions 
of Negroes in the United States, BLS Report 
no. 332 (Washingtor, D.C.: USGPO, 1967) 
and Current Population Reports, ser. P-23, 
no. 24. Herman P. Miller of the Bureau of 
the Census and Dorothy K. Newman of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics developed the 
latter Report. 
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without a chapter devoted entirely to 
blacks. After all,’they could refer 
readers to the Census Bureau’s an- 
nual series, The Social and Eco- 
nomic Status of the Black Popula- 


. tion in the United States. Buta social 


indicators report was an opportunity 
to use creativity and depth of inter- 
pretation about race in our country 
during the mid-1970s when malaise 
was increasing, and when the indica- 
tors that did exist showed a gulf be- 
tween black and white, and lagging 
enforcement both of the letter and 
the spirit of the law. One of the main. ~ 
reasons for a race classification as a 
social indicator is to provide a way 
of discerning causes for the trends as 
well as insights into positive changes 
and continuing disparities between 
the races. But, as the report itself 
tells the reader, the question is not 
“Why?” but “What?” Even without 
considering the “why,” the signifi- 
cance of the fact never surfaces that 
in America being black is a social , ` 
indicator. What happens to black 
people describes progress made and 
successes or failures of . American 
society. 


THE “WHAT?” AND SOME 
OF THE “WHy?” 


In virtually all areas for which race 
data are shown in Social Indicators, 
1976 trends for black Americans are 
identical to those for the white ma- 
jority. This is a simple, but often 
overlooked, point. It is as true for 
changes in population growth, mar- 
riage and divorce, fertility, health, 
and family arrangements as for em- 
ployment and unemployment, for in- 
stance. When the society as a whole, 
and the white majority in particular, 


‘gains or loses, so do blacks. But the 


rub is, that although going in the 
same direction, blacks are on a dif- 
ferent track. They continue to 
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less of the most valued characteris- 
tics and conditions and more of those 
that are disvalued and stigmatized 
or are evidence of discrimination 
and neglect. 


Health | 


Using health as an example, while 
the proportion of those healthy enough 
to live to or beyond 65 has increased 
for everyone over the past few dec- 
ades and is expected to continue to 
rise, blacks’ shorter life expectancy 

„has persisted, so that proportionately 


. fewer blacks experience those “golden 


»~ 


years.” Similarly, as we place in- 
creasing value on smaller, planned 
families, the fertility rate has de- 
clined among blacks and whites, but 
‘it remains higher among blacks. 
Black women, like white women of 
childbearing age, want fewer chil- 
dren than they used to, so family 
size for both races has dropped 
sharply. By 1975, average family size 
was 2.5 for white and 2.9 for blacks. 
Infant and neonatal mortality rates 
also have fallen, but they remain 
substantially higher for blacks than 
whites. 

High blood pressure is substan- 
tially more prevalent among blacks 
than whites. If stress is a factor in 


high blood pressure, that may be’ 


why the highest incidence is among 
black women, who disproportion- 
ately suffer from the double burdens 


` of being black and women in our so- 


ciety. And blacks, who average less 
income than whites, are less able to 
pay for increasingly expensive health 
care, and they tend not to be covered 
by group health insurance. The ten- 


6. See Jermiah Stamler et al., Hyperten- 
sion In The Inner City (Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Modern Medicine Publications, 1974), pp. 
11-30 for a discussion of social, psycho- 
logical, and economic factors related to hyper- 
tension. 
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sions of daily living under varying 
levels and patterns of discrimination 
have been associated with higher in- 
cidence of mental illness among 
blacks.” Blacks, more than whites, 
cannot afford private psychiatric care 
and show much higher admission 
rates to psychiatric inpatient and 
outpatient services of mental hos- 
pitals. 

Ironically, when illness would in- 
terfere'with getting a full pay check, 
health “indicators” appear to be bet- 
ter for blacks than whites. Blacks be- 
tween 45 and 65 have fewer days of 
work loss. Black children under 16 
have fewer days of restricted activ- 
ity, school days loss, and bed dis- 
ability days than white children. 
This is linked, no doubt, to the larger 
proportion of black than white mothers 
who work outside the home, are un- 
able to afford household help, or are’ 
without the paid annual leave that 
makes it possible for them to stay 
home with their ill children. . 


Housing 


The quality of housing has im- 
proved dramatically for all Ameri- 
cans during the past several decades, 
but blacks. continue more often to 
live in overcrowded and substand- 
ard housing. Especially significant is 
the fact that the races live almost en- 
tirely apart. Blacks reside mostly in 
the central cities of metropolitan- 
areas; whites, in the suburban ring 
or the open country. The extent of 
housing segregation has not changed 
since 1940; not even the most active 
period of civil rights protest in this 


7. Thomas F. Pettigrew, A Profile of The _ 
Negro American (Princeton, N.J.: D. Van 
Nostrand, 1964), pp. 73-82; Morton Kramer 
et al, Definitions and Distributions of 
Mental Disorders In A Racist pee in 
Racism and Mental Health, eds., Charles V. 
Willie, et al., (Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1973), pp. 353-459. 
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century, the 1960s, has affected the 
pattern of segregated housing. The 
intensity of both hidden and overt 
discrimination: is especially demon- 
strated in the housing arena.’ Data 
are abundantly available that afford 
good measures of this, but they do 
not appear in Social Indicators, 
1976. aes 


Work 


Earnings and incomes are unequal 
between the races as is the acquisi- 
tion of those components of income 
that create wealth. Unemployment 
rates are shockingly higher among 
blacks than whites and a larger 
proportion of black people live ‘in 
poverty. Even comparable years of 
schooling and a college degree do 
not bridge the gap. Some of it nar- 
rows when incomes are similar, but 


the basic pattern of inequality does- 


not disappear. í 

It is said often that blacks’ eco- 
nomic difficulties are affected to a 
large degree by an unusual mix of 
demographic groups in their labor 
force, with blacks having a' larger 
proportion of those most vulnerable 
to unemployment. Regardless of the 
merits of this argument, which de- 
scribes, but does not deny the prob- 
lem, a close look at data, not all of 
which are in the Indicators report, 
shows that however well or poorly 
the economy is doing and whatever 
the high-risk group—whether high 
school dropouts, teenagers, women, 
or persons in unskilled occupations 
—the black unemployment rate is. 
invariably much higher than the 
white. In the best of times, when 
employers are in great need of labor, 
the preference is for whites what- 


8. See Newman and Carter, Protest, Poli- 
tics, and Prosperity, chap. 5 for a full develop- 
ment of housing segregation, its extent and 
courses. 


ever the qualifications. In the worst 
oftimes, white high school dropouts 
are kept-on or hired in preference 
to blacks with substantially more 
schooling.® 

Quality of schooling or solar 
ship standings also are often cited 
for discrepancies in hiring, promo- 
tion, and occupational achievement 
between black and other workers. 
But just a casual look at the figures 
shows that white applicants and 
workers. who have not finished high 
school are much more numerous 
than all black applicants or workers, 
whatever their qualifications. One of 


‘the truly analytical tables in the re- 


port concisely illustrates that blacks 
tend to have even more schooling 
than whites in jobs for which educa- 
tion could be presumed most neces- 
sary —professional and managerial 
work. Further analysis, using well- 
known studies about the gap be- 
tween: black and white occupational 
achievement relative to education, 


- shows that a sizable gap in job levels 


remains over three decades between 
blacks and whites of the same age 
group as well as between blacks and 
whites in the same educational group.” 
‘Yet most jabs can be. performed 
without the schooling American em- 
ployers require of American appli- 
cants, according both to the United 
States Employment Service’s Train- 
ing and Reference Manual for Job 
Analysis and its Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles, and the BLS Occu- 
pational Outlook Handbook. -The 
overwhelming majority of the Amer- 
ican work force—black and white 
alike—has had as, much or more 
schooling than successful job perform- 


9. For a more complete development of 
this point and associated documentation, see 
Newman and Carter, Protest, Politics, and 
Prosperity, chap. 2. 

10. See Newman and Carter, Protest, Poli- 
tics, and Prosperity, end of chap. 3. 
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ance requires. Most jobs are learned 
by doing, and in a short time. A large 
component of the white labor force 
has long held such jobs without 
much formal schooling, whereas blacks 
have been called unqualified for lack 


of school credentials. In 1950 half of © 


the total experienced labor force, 
including two-thirds of all clerical 
and sales workers, were whites with 
less than a high ‘school ‘education. 
In 1970 white workers without a 
high school diploma still were half 
of all production workers, one-fifth 
of the police, and about one-fourth 
of clerical and sales workers." 
That it is hyprocrisy and discrimi- 
nation that downgrades black Ameri- 
cans’ capabilities for the work that 
has to be done in the United States 
is revealed by the hiring practices 
of multinational American firms abroad. 
In industrialized Western Europe 
migrant Southern European work- 
ers, who were untrained and illiter- 


ate in any language, were hired to ` 


produce the same commodities for 
which black Americans are required 
to have a high school education, 
experience, or special training here! 
—black Americans, who grew up 
knowing the language and customs 
of their native land. 

‘The occupational distributions in 
Social Indicators; 1976 show that a 
large shift has occurred over several 
decades among women, especially 
among black women, into low pay- 
ing clerical and sales jobs requiring 
the least education, and also and es- 
pecially, in the health séfvices.. They 
-are not flocking into such professions 
as doctors, lawyers, dentists, college 
professors, physicists, and social sci- 
entists. These are the most advan- 
taged in professional work in terms 
of security, status, and earnings, 


LL. Ibid. 
12. Ibid. 
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and white men still dominate them. 
White men, followed by black men, 
also dominate industrial jobs, which 
are not just better paid than are 
the usual clerical and sales work 
women do, but carry with them more 
security i in the form of collective bar- 
gaining agreements, seniority lines, 
and coverage by private pension and 
health plans. Some of these facts are 
present among the tables and charts 
in the report, but some are missing. 
It would be difficult to sort out 
viable conclusions without the miss- 
ing pieces, and without prior knowl- 
edge, and an analytical frame. of ref- 
erence. Especially misleading is the 
dichotomy between “white collar” 
and “blue collar,” leaving the often 
made assumption that jobs in the for- 
mer are’ “better” than those in the 
latter.!3 -> 


Wages and wealth 


Americans, black and white, tend 
to earn most of their income by work- 
ing for someone else, as the Social 
Indicators report clearly shows. Af- 
ter this, the facts are not so clear. 
For instance, some of the income 
that is unearned and is not from self- 
employment in a business or profes- 
sion is presented in economic ter- 
minology as a “transfer payment.” 
So-called transfer payments are prin- 
cipally from social security programs 
(Old Age and Survivors and Disabil- 
ity and Health Insurance [OASDHI] 
unemployment insurance, and pub- 
lic assistance). Looked at by many as 
a way of bilking Uricle Sam, such 
payments show up as being more 
prevalent among black than: white 


13. For more data documentation about 
the relative position of black workers by 
occupation and education, and the deceiving 
nature of white-collar and blue-collar desig- 
nations, ‘see Newman and Carter Protest, 
Politics, and Prosperity, chaps. 2 and 3. 
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families. Analyses are needed from 
data that reflect other parts of the pic- 
ture. For instance, in the largest pro- 
gram with most status —OASDHI— 
black families get less per recipient 
than white families.“ Also, the nation’s 
Security programs as a whole are more 
effective in bringing white families 
out of poverty than black families. 
In addition, taxes foregone or for- 
given, so that thev do not reach the na- 


tion’s coffers at al]—called tax prefer-. 


ences or loopholes, as yoy will— 
benefit white families far 1 more than 
black.'* 

‘The tables and charts in Social 
Indicators, 1976 plainly show that 
blacks have substantially less wealth 
and less means of creating it. They 
show ‘that, counting income alone, 
the ratio of black to white family in- 
come has hovered around the same 
figure for almost a decade—about 60 
percent. When the concept of wealth 
is used, the gap is far greater." And, 
as we all know, money makes money. 
The emphasis in Social Indicators, 
1976 is on vast improvements in in- 
come among black families. Money 
income has risen sharply for us all, 
but the true measure of economic 
status is in wealth, and it is relative. 
The ratio of black to white family in- 
come alone edged up only about 10 
points in almost 30 years, with most 
of that risé occurring in the 1960s. 
Relatively, very few black families 
are wealthy or receive large i incomes 
from property.’® 

Further exaggeration about in- 
come results from including other 
races, mostly Chinese Americans and 


Japanese Americans, with black Amer- - 


14. Protest, Politics, and Prosperity, chap. 
7, table 7 

15. Protest, Politics, and Prosperity, chap. 
7, table 1. 
' 16. Protest, Politics and Prosperity, chap. 
7, analysis and footnote references. 

17. Ibid: 

18. Ibid. 
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icans. Data are available from 1968 on 
that exclude the other races, who are 
so affluent, on the average, that their 
median family i income is well above 


_that of white Americans and almost 


twice that of black Americans. Mis- 
interpretation is especially great when 
using the whole group of “Negroes 
and Other Races” in presenting com- 
parative data for the West. These 
show deceptively high black to white 
income ratios. But in the West, 
blacks are only half the total of “Ne- 
groes and Other Races.” Chinese, 

Japanese, and Filipinos are almost all 
the rest, with substantially higher 
median family income than blacks. 

Blacks’ median income nationally is 
just a shade higher than that of Amer- 
ican Indians, the most oppressed of 
us all. 


The family . 


- Because the family is so central 
in importance in the society, its treat- 


mentin a report called Social Indica: . 


tors is a clue to the nature of the 
treatise as a social document. An 
acquaintance with the process of so- 
cial change and with variations in 
kinship bonds and‘social networks 
is a necessary background for select- 
ing the data and lines of analysis. 
The report ‘gives trends in divorce 
rates, the number of children who 
live in husband-wife households, 
and the number: of households’ in 
which women have been enumer- 
ated as the “head.” These are slim 
reeds on which’ to base the analysis 
of differences’ between’ groups in 
family life and affectional ties. 


‘As with all gross assumptions about _ 


the causes of social malaise, those 


19. U. s. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Cen- 
sus of Population, General Population Char- 
acteristics, U.S. Summary, PC(1)-B1, (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: USGPO, 1972), table 55, pp. 
1=291, 
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about problems associated with di- 
vorce, children in fatherless homes, 
and in homes in which women are 
the principal breadwinner or man- 
ager have the merit of some truth in 
fact. The monolithic nature of the data 
selected, however, and the moralis- 
tic tone in them, create a false im- 
pression. It is true, of course, that 
black families are well in the lead in 
the decreasing proportion of hus- 
band-wife families, and in the pro- 
portion of children in homes without 
two parental guardians present,” 
(not all two-parent households in- 
clude both the natural parents of 
the children).*4 The differences be- 
tween black and white are very 
wide, with the white well above 
the black in being ‘ ‘together.” These 
differences are the result of dissimi- 
larities in nurturing arid family adap- 
tation, stemming from a combination 
of social and: economic conditions, 
social attitudes, ‘and pragmatic ad- 
justment to life situations in an often 
hostile and discriminatory environ- 
ment. Almost insuperable problems 
have generated great strengths. The 
strengths of black families have been 
documented in several studies using 
many sources of statistical data. One 
of the most significant works cjtes 
the strengths of black families as 
“adaptability of family roles, strong 
kinship bonds, strong work orienta- 


20. For a comprehensive review of social 
understanding on this topic, see Elizabeth 
Herzog and Cecelia E. Sudia, “Family Struc- 
ture and Composition,” in Race, Research 
and Reason: Social Work Perspective (New 
York: National Association of Social Workers, 
1967), ‘PP: 145-164. See also, by the same 
authors, “Children in Fatherless Families,” 
Review of Child Development Research, 
vol. 3 (1973), pp. 141-232. 

21. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reporis, Population Character- 
istics, Marriage, Divorce, Widowhood, and 
Remarriage by Family Characteristics, Ser. 
P-20, no. 312 (Washington, D.C. USGPO, 
1977) pp. 16-17. 
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strong religious orientation, 
29 


tion, 
and strong achievement orientation. 
Some of the differences in family 
arrangements between the races have 
to do with demographic matters, for 
instance, differences in the number 
of persons living or available to 
marry. Thus, for example, higher 
black than white death rates among 
men in the prime of life result in 
twice as large a proportion of black © 
widows to white widows. Also, even 
talking into consideration’ at least a 
10 percent undercount of young 
black men by census or Current Pop- 
ulation Survey interviewers, black 
Americans’ sex ratio (males per 100 
females) has been substantially lower 
than whites’ in the ages when people 
are seeking mates to marry.” This 
leaves more women single. 
Economic hardship is’ stressful, 
taking its toll on the individual, and, 
in turn, on the family.*4 Blacks, much 
more than whites, are likely to en- 
dure unemployment, low wages, and 
dead-end jobs. Their divorce and 
separation rates are higher, adding to 
the discrepancy ‘between black and 
white women’ managing alone in 
their own household. Black house- 
holds’ acceptance of others’ children 
to love and nuture, and close bonds 
among relatives increases the extent 
to which they include children, with 
or without a man in the home. A white 
mother will, more often, place ille- 
gitimate children for adoption while 
she remains under the parental roof, 
or will choose the route of an abor- 
tion, or will marry after pregnancy 


22. Robert B. Hill, The Strengths of Black 
Families (New York: Emerson Hall, 1971), 
p. 4. y , - 
23. U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Cen- 
sus of Population, General Population Char- 
acteristics, table 52. 

24. Sar'A. Levitan, William B. Johnston, 
Robert Taggart, Still A -Dream (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1975), pp. 
121-24, 
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has occurred. Abortions have in- 
creased among blacks, but are still less 
common among blacks than’ whites. 
Black women are less likely to have 
the funds necessary for an abortion 
or access to an attending physician. 
But, on the other hand, they are 
much more likely to want their ba- 
bies and to keep them even when 
they do not want to marry the father. 
The black family has a place for them 
in its extended nurturing system.” 
In March 1970, for example, families 
with a woman as household manager 
and with no children of her own, 
were six times as likely to occur in 
black families than in similar white 
families. Grandmothers, aunts, cous- 
ins, and neighbors help. Many help 
to bring up related and unrelated 
children, sometimes because educa- 
tional facilities are deemed better in 
the “adopted” home, sometimes be- 
cause the child’s family was having 
financial or health difficulties, and 
for many other reasons. This differ- 
ence between the races in nurturing 
is great even in husband-wife fam- 
ilies, which, while declining, con- 
tinue to be dominant in black as well 
as white households. 

The phenomenon of the declining 
husband-wife family among whites 
as well as blacks, and the women’s 
movement, is creating general ac- 
ceptance of the woman as household 
manager, or as “head” of house- 
hold. Such acceptance has long been 
true among blacks. Besides, dra- 
matic changes have occurred during 
this generation in attitudes toward 
cohabitation without or before mar- 


25. For a discussion of these points see 
Hill, Strengths of Black Families; idem, 
Informal Adoption Among Black Families, 
(Washington, D.C.: National Urban League, 
1977); Carol B. Stack, All Our Kin (New York: 
Harper & Row), 1974. 

26. Hill, Strengths of Black Families, 
table 1, p. 41. 
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riage, toward permitting unmarried 
women to adopt children legally, 
and toward the woman partner as- 
suming an equal managerial position 
in the husband-wife home. The 
Bureau of the Census and the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics have recog- 
nized this trend and are preparing 
new approaches to collecting and 
presenting family data that reflect it. 
Janet L. Norwood, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, recently 


_wrote that “Attitudes toward mar- 


riage, childbearing, and toward the 
position of women in the family 
have been changing all over the 
world. . . ,” that “The past few dec- 
ades have seen an upheaval in social 
patterns,” and that “Government 
statistical agencies have an obliga- 
tion to ensure that the data they pro- 
duce reflect the conditions of the 
times and that the analyses they pub- 
lish are relevant to contemporary 
issues.”?? 

If some steps had been taken in 
this direction in Social Indicators, 
1976, the black family would have 
looked much more like the white 
family. Today only 16 percent of all 
families are the stereotypical model 
consisting of a husband, a wife who 
is not in the labor force, and one or 


‘more children under 18 years of 


age.* If the reason for. not taking 
such steps was to preserve the con- 
sistency of trends over time, anyone 
reading the report can point to nu- 
merous instances in other spheres in 
which only one or two.recent years 
.were used for analysis. Recognition 
of a change in social attitudes was 


- especially important in this sensitive 


area in view of the hue and cry in 
the 1960s about-the “crumbling” 


` 27. Janet L. Norwood, “New Approaches to 
Statistics On the Family,” Monthly Labor 
Review, vol. 100, (July 1977), pp. 31, 33, 
and 34. 

28. Ibid, p. 31. 
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black family.” The cries of alarm 
then were a classic example of cul- 
tural lag. They were taking place at 
the very time coed dorms, “living 
together”, 
the safety-first of “the pill’, among 
other developments, were promi- 
nent in middle-class, white male- 
female relations. 


Ethnicity 


The Introduction to Social Indica- 
tors, 1976 is a welcome attempt to 
address special social issues. It is in 
the same genre as the editorial, 
social commentary, and special arti- 
cles in the United Kingdom’s Social 
Trends.” The ethnic diversity of 


immigrants is one of the issues 


discussed in the Introduction to 
Social Indicators, 1976. It is a sub- 
ject of great importance in our coun- 


bachelor apartments, and 


try which consists of people of many - 


national origins, and commentary on 
it is a welcome departure from its 
usual treatment. However, the result 
is disappointingly narrow in scope 
and fragmentary. The only blacks 
involved are those migrating from 
the Caribbean in this century. The 
rich source of disaggregated data 
from censuses since 1820-on the 
number of blacks, slave and free, are 
not given," nor are data about blacks 
coming voluntarily from countries 


29. The badge of social science was placed 
on this conception with the release of the 
report by Daniel P. Moynihan, The Negro 
Family: The Case for National Action 
(Washington, D.C.; U.S. Deparment of 
Labor, Office of Planning Policy and Re- 
search, March 1965). 

30. United Kingdom, Central Statistical 
Office, Soctal Trends (London, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Stationery Office, 1975). 

31. See especially, U.S. Bureau ‘of the 
Census, with the cooperation of the Socitl 
Science Research Council, Historical Sta- 
tistics of the United States: Colonial Times 
to 1957, Ser. A95-122 (Washington, D.C.: 
USGPO Office, 1961), p. 11. 
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outside the Caribbean, for example, 
from other parts of the Antilles and’ 
from Africa.®* 
The white immigrant groups— 
those of Spanish origin and the Ger- 
mans, Irish, Italians, plus the 
English, Scots, and Welsh—are dis- 
cussed in terms of immigration 
streams only since 1891. This ignores 
not just the heavy immigration of 
blacks before Emancipation, but the 
large numbers of Irish and Germans 


. who migrated from the mid-nine- . 


teenth century until 1891—especi- 
ally the Irish from 1847-54 and the 
Germans from 1852-54 and 1881- 
88.2 Except for the first decade of 
the twentieth century, the rate of 
United States immigration has never 
been greater than in the half cen- 
tury 1841-90.% The European late 
comers are compared with “Span- 
ish,” meaning—to name a few— 
those of Mexican, Puerto Rican, 
Panamanian, Chilean, and Argen- 
tinian origin. Few Americans of 

Spanish origin have come directly ` 
from Spain.* Asian Americans and 
native Americans are scarcely dis- 


‘cussed in the section on ethnic di- 


versity. The main immigration of 


32. Idem, Ser. C88~114, pp. 56-59. See 
also Annual Reports of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service and U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1975 (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 
1975), table 160, p. 101. 

33. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Historical 
Statistics, Ser. C88-114, pp. 56-59. 

34. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical 
Abstract 1975, Table 157, p. 99. 

35. See chart on cover of U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, Current Population Reports, 
Population Characteristics, Persons of 


` Spanish Origin in the United States: March 


1975, Ser. P-20, no. 290 (Washington, D.C.; 
USGPO February 1976). The chart shows be- 
tween six and seven million Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, between one end two million Puerto 
Ricans, about half a million’ each of Cubans, 
and Central and South Americans as a group, 
plus about one million other Americans of 
Spanish origin. 
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Japanese and Chinese, the largest of 
the Asian groups, was in the -late 
nineteenth century and early in the 
twentieth. 

A fascinating set of comparative 
analyses could:be made quite easily 
using appropriate segments of the 
Spanish origin population, the Euro- 
pean groups, the Asian peoples; 
native Americans, and black Ameri- 
cans. It would show, referring only 
to a few available facts, that the 
Asians are the best educated, have 
achieved most in job levels and in- 
come, and native Americans the 
least in all these categories. It would 
show that blacks have more school- 
ing than Mexican-Americans and 
those of Puerto Rican origin, and 
that, despite the fact that most blacks 
have been in the United States over 


more generations than most people - 


of Mexican or Puerto Rican stock, 
blacks have not achieved as much 


occupationally, or in earnings and’ 


income. The groups of European ori- 
gin are in between the Asians and 
the Mexican, Puerto Rican, blacks, 
and native Americans. Their occupa- 
tional distribution, for instance, is 
very like the average for the nation, 
whereas the Japanese and Chinese 
show the largest proportion as pro- 
` fessionals and managers and the 
lowest in unskilled low paid work. 
Blacks are close to the other end of 
the spectrum.*” 


36. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Historical 
Statistics, Ser. C88-114, pp. 56-59. 

37. U.S. Bureau bf the Census, 1970 Cen- 
sus of Population, Subject Reports, Negro 
Population: PC(2)-1B; American Indians: 
“PC(2)~1F; and Japanese, Chinese, and 
Filipinos: PC(2)-1G (Washington, D.C.: 
USGPO, 1973). See also U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports, Popula- 
tion Characteristics, Characteristics of the 
Population by Ethnic Origin: March 1972 
and 1971, Ser. P~20, no. 24g (Washington, 
D.C.: USGPO, 1973). See also Newman and 
Carter, Protest, Politics, and Prosperity, 
‘Chap. 3, figure 1. 


Blacks are the largest group after 
those originating in the British Isles 
and Germany. They are almost three 
times as numerous as Italians, com- 
prise four times the number of Mexi- 
can Americans, and twenty times the 
number of Puerto Ricans. Blacks 
were counted in all the population 
censuses, in some of them, even to 


the point of describing their com- , 


plexions—mulatto or octaroon. as 
But blacks could not be naturalized 
Americans until passage of the 14th 


and 15th Amendments. As one au- ` 


thority wrote “In 1870 in conse- 
quence of the changed status of 
Negroes, eligibility to naturalization 
was extended to aliens of African 
nativity or persons of African de- 
scent.”™ Here was a unique op- 
portunity to add a stimulating di- 
mension to the Social Indicators and ` 


7 


oe 


an unusual analysis to the status of , 
black Americans in the context of , 


our ethnic diversity. 


ASSESSMENT 


In part because Social Indicators, 


` 1976 does not include a chapter on 


blacks, a publication devoted to indi- 
cators of social change fails to.ad- 
dress: one of the most crisis-laden 


. issues of our times. The authors 


could argue that enough is included 
with which to formulate conclusions 
and analyze a number of issues in 
the broad area of race relations. 
The data are many and varied, but 
the traditional manner in which 
they are structured has left them 
well behind current knowledge. 
What is of even greater concern 
is the dearth of information about 
discrimination and efforts to reduce 
it. There is nothing that reveals 


38. See, for example, the 1860 census of 
population. 

39. Maurice R. Davie, World Immigration 
(New York: Macmillan, 1936), p. 80. 
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prejudice in the housing market, 
including redlining, blockbusting, 
and the differential price and cost of 
housing for blacks and whites; about 
the changing extent of school de- 
segregation and the significance of 
school resegregation; about the pace 
_ of civil rights enforcement in em- 

ployment, in financial institutions, 
and in educational organizations. 
These are indicators of “system per- 
formance,” which are said to have. 
been included among the broad 
types of indicators considered for 
the report. Many can be derived 
from administrative statistics like 
those used in presenting information 
about social security and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

The tables and charts in Social 
Indicators, 1976 reveal the often told 
story about “how far they have 
come.” They quantify the most 


usually presented gaps between, 


black and white. They do not fulfill, 
in the field of social indicators about 
black Americans, the hope expressed 
by Natalie Rogoff Ramsøy, in her 


critique of Social Indicators, 1973, . 


that the next report might “give 
a... more connected picture of 
the way things work in American 
society.” Even though interpreta- 
tion was to be left to others, value 
judgments had to be made in 
selecting and combining the data 
that appear. It is impossible to 
approach an undertaking such as a 
social indicators report without such 
judgments. In the sphere of race 
relations the judgments are old 
fashioned, peripheral to many of the 
main issues, and lacking in courage 


40. Natalie Rogoff Ramsøy, “Social Indi- 
cators in the United States and Europe: 
Comments .on Five Country Reports,” in 
Social Indicators, 1973: A Review Sym- 


postum, ed. Roxann A. Van Dusen (Wash- 


‘ington, D.C.: Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, 1974), p. 48. 
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and commitment. They are not suf- 
ficient for a social document for our 
country in our time. : , 

At the root of blacks’ disfavored 
position is a combination of inter- 
acting forces in the society. These 
include the cumulative effects on 
American institutions of generations 
of blatantly overt racial discrimina- 
tion in every area of life; the con- 
tinuing subtle practices of racial 
and economic discrimination; and’ 
the absence ofa national will or com- 
mitment to undertake those prag- 
matic political, social, and economic 
policies necessary to erase dis- 
crimination, and to enforce those 
policies forthrightly.4! The neces- 
sary policies include ensuring the 
franchise, the right to a home of one’s 
choice, a full employment program, 
and equal educational and job op- 
portunity.“ Such policies and the 
commitment to enforce them are |: 
necessary if blacks are not to con- 
tinue to be unduly disadvantaged by 
our traditional systems of privilege. 
Affirmative action is one of those 
pragmatic policies needed to erase 
subtle forms of discrimination, but, 
still in the late 1970s, it has been the 
subject of wide-ranging attacks to 
discredit it. ` 

The most vocal and influential 
thrust against affirmative action has 
come from colleges and universi- 
ties—our institutions of higher 


41. U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, The 
Federal Civil Rights Enforcement Effort, 
1974: Volume VII: To Preserve, Protect and 
Defend the Constitution (1977) and New- 
man and Carter, Protest, Politics and Pros- 
perity. oe 


- 42. U.S. Commission On Civil Rights, The 
` Unfinished Business Twenty Years Later 


(September, 1977). This report summarizes 
civil rights issues in each of the 50 states 
and the District of Columbia. Also see 
Protest, Politics and Prosperity. 

43. The Urban League Review, vol. 2, no. 
2 (Summer 1977). This was a special issue 
devoted to affirmative action. i 
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learning. These institutions have 
long perpetuated more “acceptable” 
and traditional forms of affirmative 
action such as the 
system of hiring and recruitment; 

maintaining geographic distribution: 
of the student body by waiving cer- 
tain scholastic requirements for stu- 
dents coming from underrepre- 
sented areas; admitting athletes 
without the usual scholastic quali- 
fications, and favoring the sons and 
daughters of alumni. But efforts 
made to incorporate race and sex 
within the traditionally actepted 
systems of privilege have been met 
with outrage and charges of reverse 
discrimination. And because the uni- 
versity elite, with its special power 
of the pen and access to wide seg- 
ments of the population is so influ- 
ential, the issue has generated con- 
troversy and debate out of all pro- 
portion to the reaction when private 
industry was the special target. Of 
great significance is the pending 
United States Supreme Court case of 
Allan Bakke, a University of Cali- 
fornia medical school applicant who, 
white and male, has charged reverse 
discrimination an the grounds that 
although he presented high grades 
and test scores, he was denied ad- 
mission while 16 of 100 openings 
were filled by minorities. The Court’s 
decision will have a great impact on 
efforts to implement policies and 
practices to ensure equal opportuni- 
ties and life chances for minorities 
and women. 

Now that most widespread prac- 
tices of overt racial discrimination 
have been eliminated as a result of 
the 1960s protest actions that gen- 
erated greater protection of the rights 
of all minorities and disadvantaged 
groups, it has become increasingly 
difficult for the white majority. to 
accept the reality that racial dis- 
crimination exists and influences 
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American society. The situation is 
exacerbated by the different way 
minorities and the white majority 
define the presence or absence of 
discrimination. Minorities define 
discrimination in terms of its conse- 
quences or effects. The white’ ma- 
jority perceives it largely in terms of 
the intent of both our institutional 
practices and consequences. This 
crucial difference in definition is evi- 
dent in a recent Supreme Court 
ruling on job seniority systems. In 
the spring of 1977 the court ruled 
that seniority systems that perpetu- 
ate the effect of past discrimination 
in hiring or promotion are not un- 


. constitutional unless the systems 


were created for discriminatory pur- 
poses.“ While the* full impact of 
this decision is still being debated 
by attorneys, civil rights advocates, 
and policymakers, the ruling ‘itself 
reflects a serious dilemma. Until 
we accept and act upon the fact that 
racial discrimination exists and is 
not likely to disappear voluntarily, 
the opportunities and life chances 
will continue to be less for blacks 
and those others who are likewise 
disadvantaged, than for the privi- 
leged in the society. 

Those who have the personal 
power to discriminate, however 
subtly, or by whatever outside insti- 
tutional means, are not easily per- 
suaded to alter the practices that 
have prejudicial results: It is essen- 
tial that we the people become 
aware of thé negative consequences 
of policies that are presumably neu- 
tral, but disproportionately harm 
black Americans. These are policies, 
for instance, that perpetuate less 
than full employment as a national 
goal, that call for the armed forces 
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to reduce recruitment efforts in cen- 


tral cities, or that effectively kill 


legal and administrative efforts to 
make our educational institutions 
more accessible to blacks. To advo- 
cate and support ostensibly neutral 
policies that have clearly negative 
racial consequences is discrimina- 
tory; iť insures blacks’ continued 
disadvantaged status. And so the 
trends that identify blacks’ social 
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and economic status will be re- 
peated year after year, not because 
blacks cannot .achieve more, but 
because we as a people are geared 
to thwarting that achievement. Hope- 


“fully we ‘are maturing as a nation, 


so that Social Indicators, 1979 will 
analyze what is going on in race rela- 
tions in the society—how and why. 
Hopefully, also, that maturity. will 
yield more salutory results. 


s* 
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Table 8/5 ` 

CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION O OF PERSONS 16 YEARS OLD 
AND OVER, BY: AGE, SEX, AND RACE: :1948-1976 ' ` 

(Percent of the civilian ‘noninstitutional population in the civilian labor force; 
annual averages) 


Total, 
16 i 66 
years 16and , 18 and Peete aes : years 14 and 
; - apd 17 19 -20to24 251034 35to44 461054 55to64' and 15 
Race, sx, and year over years years years years years years . years . over . years 
WHITE 
Male i Penis 
1948 .......... 86.5 | 51.2 | 76.2 | 84.4 | 96.0 | 98.0 | 95.9 | 89.6 | 46.5 | 26.1 
1949 .......... 86.4 | 50.1 | 74.8 | 86.5 | 95.9 | 98.0 | 95.6 | 87.6 | 46.6 | 26.3 
"1950 .......0., 86.4 | 50.5 | 75.6 | 87.5 | 96.4 | 97.7 | 95.9 |-87.3 | 45.8 | 27.6 
1951 .......... 86.5 | 52.7 | 74.2 | 88.4 | 97.0 | 97.6 | 96.0 | 87.4 | 44.5 | 26.9 
1962 .......... 86.2 | 51.9 | 72.7 | 87.6 | 97.6} 97.9 | 96.3 | 87.7 | 42.5 | 25.3 
1953 .......... 86.1 | 49.8 | 72.8 | 87.4 | 97.5 | 97.9 | 96.4 | 87.7 | 41.3 | 23.6 
1954 .......... 85.6 | 47.1 | 70.4 | 86.4 | -97.5 | 98.2 | 96.8 | 89.2 | 40.4 | 24.5 
1955 2.0.0.0... 85.4 | 48.0 | 71.7 | 85.6 | 97.8 | 98.3 | 96.7 | 86.4 | 39.5 | 23.5 
1956 .......... 85.6 | 51.3 | 71.9 | 87.6 | 97.4 | 98.1 | 96.8 | 88.9 | 40.0 | 26.7 
1957 i... 84.8 | 49.6 | 71.6 | 86.7 | 97.2 | 98.0 | 96.6 | 88.0 | 37.7 | 25.1 
1958 .......... 84.3 | 46.8 | 69.4 | 86.7 | 97.2 | 98.0 | 96.6 | 88.2 | 35.7 | 24.1 
1959 .......... 83.8 | 45.4 | 70.3 | 87.3 | 97.5 | 98.0 | 96.3 | 87.9 | 34.3 | 24.2 
1960 .......... 83.4 | 46.0 | 69.0 |'87.8 | 97.7 | 97.9 | 96.1 | 87.2 | 33.3 | 22.2 
1961 .......... 83.0 | 44.3 | 66.2 | 87.6 | 97.7 | 97.9 | 95.9 | 87.8 | 31.8 | 22.2 
1962 .......... 82.1 | 42.9 | 66.4 | 86.5 | 97.4 | 97.9 | 96.0 | 86:7 | 30.6 | 223 
1963 .......... 81.5 | 42.4 | 67.8 | 85.8 | 97.4 | 97.8 | 96.2 | 86.6 | 28.4 | 21.4 
1964 .......... 81.1 | 43.5 | 66.6 | 85.7 | 97.5 | 97.6 | 96.1 | 86.1 | 27.9 | 21.2 
1965 .......... 80.8 | 44.6 | 65.8 | 86.3 | 97.4 | 97.7 | 95.9 | 85.2 | 27.9 | 21.7 ` 

1966 ........., 80.6 | 47.1 | 65.4 | 84.4 | 97.5 | 97.6 | 95.8 | 84.9 | 27.2 | 22.3 
1967 ........., 80.7 | 47.9 | 66.1 | 84.0 | 97.5 | 97.7 | 95.6 | 84.9 | 27.1 | 22.6 
1968 .......... 80.4 | 47.7 | 65.7 | 62,4 | 97.2 | 97.6 | 95.4 | 84.7 | 27.3 | 22.7 
1069 .......... 80.2 | 48.8 | 66.3 | 82.6 | 97.0 | 97.4 | 95.1 | 83.9 | 27.3 | 23.0 


1970 ..,....... 80.0 | 48.9 | 67.4 | 83.3 96.7 | 97.3 | 94.9 | 83.3 | 26.7 | 23.0 
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Table 8/5 (Continued) . 

CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION OF PERSONS 16 YEARS OLD 
AND OVER, BY AGE, SEX, AND RACE: 1948-1976—Ccntinued 
(Percent of the civilian nominsitunonai population in the civilian labor force; 
annual averages) 


Total, 
18 65 
years 1i&8and 18and + : ' years 14 and 
; “and 17° 19 = 20to. 24+ 26 to 34 35t0o44 4510 54, 55t064 and 15 
Race, sex, and year over years years years years years years years over . years 





1948 o.an. 87.3 | 59.8 | 77.8 | 85.6 | 95.3 | 97.2 | 94.7 | 88.6 | 50.3 | 39.3 


1949 oa 87.0 | 60.4 | 80.8 | 89.7 | 94.1 | 97.3 | 95.6 | 86.0 | 51.4 | 36.6 
1950 as 85.9 | 57.4 | 78.2 | 91.4 | 92.6 | 96.2 | 95.1 | 81.9 | 45.5 | 37.7 
1951 .....0..0, 86.3 | 54.7 | 80.8 | 88.7 | 95.7 | 96.4 | 95.1 | 84.6 | 49.5 | 34.6 
1982 erien 86.8 | 523 | 79.7 | 92.8 | 96.2 | 97.2 | 95.0 | 85.7 | 43.3 | 30.5 
1953 2.00.00... 86.2 | 53.0 | 78.7 | 92.3, | 96.7 | 97.3 | 93.9 | 66.7 | 41.1 | 27.8 
1954 ois eeces 85.2 | 46.7 | 78.4 | 91.1 | 96.2 | 96.6 | 93.2 | 83.0] 41.2 | 27.2 
1965 2 rese 85.0 | 48.2 | 75.7 | 89.7 | 95.8 | 96.2 | 94.2 | 83.1 | 40.0 | 27.1 
1966 oo diese as 85.1 | 49.6 | 76.4 | 88.9 | 96.2 | 96.2 | 94.4 | 83.9 | 39.8 | 25.5 
1957 .......... 84.3 | 47.5 | 72.0 | 89.6 | 96.1 | 96.5 | 93.5 | 82.4 | 35.9 | 24.7 
1958 ....,..... 84.0 | 45.1 | 71.7 | 88.7 | 96.3 | 96.4 | 93.9 | 83.3 | 34.5 | 21.3 
1959 .......... -83.4 | 41.7 | 72.0 | 90.8 | 96.3 | 95.8 | 92.8 | 825) 33.5 | 23.9. 
1960 .......... 83.0 | 45.6 | 77.2 | 90.4 | 96.2 | 95.5 | 923 | 82.5 | 31.2 | 23.3 
W981 nenesa 82.2 | 42.5 | 70.5 | 89.7 | 95.9 | 94.8 | 92.3 | 81.6 | 29.4 | 19.2 
1962 ........0. 80.8 | 40.2 | 68.8 | 89.3 | 95.3 | 94.5 | 92.2 | 81.5 | 27.2 | 16.5 
1963 .......... 80.2 | 37.2 | 69.1 | 88.6 | 949 | 94.9 | 91.1 | 82.5 | 27.6 | 17.2 
TOGA ieee 80.0 | 37.3 | 67.2 | 89.4 | 95.9 | 94.4 | 91.6 | 80.6 | 29.6 | 18.7 
1965 .......... 79.6 | 39.3 | 66.7 | 89.8 | 95.7 | 94.2 | 92.0 | 78.8 | 27.9 | 18.9 
1966 .......... 79.0 | 41.1 7 | 89.9 | 95.5 | 91.1 | 90.7 | 81.1 | 25.6 | 17.3 
1967 .......... 78.5 | 41.2 | 62.7 | 87.2 | 95.5 | 93.6 | 91.3 | 79.3 | 27.2 | 183 
1968 .......... 77.6 | 37.9 | 63.3 | 85.0-| 95.0 | 93.4 | 90.1 | 79.6 | 26.6 | 18.1 
1969 ..5....... 76.9,| 37.7 | 63.2 | 84.4 | 94.4 | 92.7 | 89.5 | 77.9 | 26.1 | 15.8 
1970 obec eaees 76.5 | 34.8 | 61.8 | 83.5 | 93.7 | 93.2 | 88.2 | 79.2 | 27.4 | 16.6 
1971 ........4. 74.9 | 32.4 | 58.9 | 81.5 | 92.9 | 92.0 | 86.9 | 77.8 | 24.5 | 15.2 
1972 oncceesca 73.7 | 34.1 | 860.7 | 81.5 | 92.7 | 91.4 | 86.1 | 73.6 | 23.6 | 14.7 
TOTS Secure cee 73.8 | 33.4 | 61.4 | 81.8 | 91.7 | 91.3 | 88.0 | 70.7°| 226 | 13.5 ° 
1974 soko 73.3 | 34.6 | 62.4 | 82.1 | 923 | 90.9 | 84.7 | 70.2 | 21.7 | 14.8 
1975 sestiere 71.5 | 30.1 | 57.5 | 78.4 | 91.4 | 90.0 | 84.6 | 68.7 | 20.9 | 12.8 
1976 .......... 70.7 | 30.2 | 55.6 | 78.4 | 90.6 | 90.6 | 83.4 | 65.7 | 19.7 | (NA) 
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Table 8/5 (Continued) 

CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION OF PERSONS 16 YEARS OLD 
AND OVER, BY AGE, SEX, AND RACE: 1948-1976—Continued 

(Percent of the clvilian noninstitutional population in the civilian labor force; 
annual. averages) . 


35 to.44 465 to 54 
years years 





Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Report of the President, 
1976. 
NA Not available. i $ oo 
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Chart 8/5 Social Indlcators, 1976 


RATES OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY FOR PERSONS 
16 YEARS AND OVER, BY COLOR AND SEX: 
ANNUAL AVERAGES, 1948-1975 


eT | man White male 

~mm White female 
Black and other races, male. 
Black’and other races, female 
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Source: see table 8/5 
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Table 9/6 
TOTAL FAMILY INCOME, BY RACE OF FAMILY HEAD: 1947- 1974 
(1974 constant dollars) 


Family Income and i 
race of family head ` 1947 | 1950 | 1955 1960 1964 


ALL RACES 
Number of fam- 
ilies... thous. ......... 147,956 | "48,509 
Percent ............ | 100. 2 : i 100.0] 100.0 
Under $3,000 .............. i 4 : J 8.8 8.4 
$3,000 to $4,999 ........... é $ ; H 10.1 9.3 
$5,000 to $6,999 ........... : : ; : 10.9 10.1 
$7,000 to $9,999 ........... A ‘ : : 17.9 17.3 
$10,000 to $11,999 ......... ; : : 12.2 12.3 
$12,000 to $14,999 ........ hes 7 . i : 14.4 15.0 
$15,000 and’ over .......... : : 25.8 27.6 
Median Income ...... Cait’ 1 10,444 | 10,874 
WHITE l 
Number. of fam- ia 
llies....thous. ........ ` | 34,120 | 43,081 | 43,497 
Percent ............. 100.0 | 100. . . 100.0; 100.0 
Under $3,000 .............. 14.2 d : ; 75 7.2 
$3,000 to $4,999 ........... 16.3 : 0. 9; 9.0. 8.2 
$5,000 to $6,999 ........... 23.6 ; : „l 10.2 9.3 
. $7,000 to $9,999 ........... 20.6 : ; ; 17.9 17.2 
$10,000 to $11,999 ......... ; 14. 4, 12.6 12.7 
$12,000 to $14,999 ......... 25.2 1K : ; 15.2 15.8 
$15,000 and over .......... : 27.6 29.5 
Median income ............ 6,970 | 7 | 8, 10,903 | 11,334 
BLACK AND OTHER 
RACES. 
Number of fam- 
ilies... thous. ......... 4,782 
Percent ............. . 100.0 
Under $3,000 .............. 19.7 
$3,000 to $4,999 ........... 18.9 
$5,000 to $6,999 ........... 17.3 
$7,000 to $9,999 ........... 17.6 
$10,000 to $11,999 ......... 8.5 
$12,000 to $14,999 ......... 7.9 
$15,000 and over ....... jasc 10.2 
Median income ............ 6,242 
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Table 9/6 (Continued) 


1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 | 1972 1973 1974 


"49,244 | "50,111 | "50,823 | 51,586 | "52,227 | 53,296 | 54,373.) 55,053 | 55,712 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0; 100.0 | 100.0 
7.0 5.9 . 5.9 6. 5.9 5.4 5.1 5.3 
8.7 7.7 7.3 ` 7.8 7.7 7.5 7.8 
9.2 8.5 8.2 ; 9.1 8.3 8.3 8.9 

16.6 15.3 14.4 3| 145 13.8 | ` 13.3 13.8 
12.0 11.6 10.8 5 10.1 9.7 9.7 10.2 
15.3 15.7 15.8 . 15.4 14.7 14.4] | 14.1 
31.1 35.4 37.7 . 37.2 40.5 41.7 39.8 


12,236 | 12,689 12,523 | 13,013 | 13,375 | 12,836 


44,110 45,437 | 46,022 47,641 48,919 | 49,451 
100.0 100.0] 100.0 0} 100.0 | 100.0 
5.8 5.0 5.0 4. AA 43 
7.7 6.9 6.5 ; 8.6 6.8 
8.5 7.8 7.5 7. 7.7 8.4 
16.4 15.0| 13.9 ; s ; 12.9} 13.5 
12.3 11.8] 10.9 9.8| 10.5 
16.0 16.2| 16.3 f i ; 148| 14.6 


37.3 39.9 é . : 44.2 42.0 


11,890 12,668 | 13,175 12,995 | 13,614 | 13,977 | 13,356 





4,954 5,074 5,215 6,262 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
16.9 14.0 13.9 13.5 
17.4 15.7 14.1 16.0 
15.3 14.7 13.7 13.1 
18.5 17.4 18.5 16.1 
9.5 9.6 9.6 8.3 
9.6 10.6 11.6 10.7 
12.9 18.1 18.6 22,3 
7,128 7,924 8,328 8,265 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Pop- 
ulation Reports, Series P-60, No. 101. 

r Revised from earlier published data to reflect population controls based on 
the 1970 census. Population controls based on the 1970 census not avallable by race. 

NA Not available. 
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Chart 9/6 Social Indicators, 1976 
PERCENT OF FAMILIES WITH TOTAL 


MONEY INCOME UNDER $3,000 AND OVER $15, 000, 
BY RACE OF HEAD, 1960-1974 


sreeeeeee White, under $3,000 
=m Black and other races, 
: - under $3,000 
5 seesesese White, $15,000 and over 


moet Black and other races, 


; $15,000 and over 
Income in constant 1974 dollars 


50; 





Percent 


Source: see table 9/6 
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Table 9/9 

FAMILIES RECEIVING INCOME, BY SOURCE AND BY RACE OF 
FAMILY HEAD: 1967-1974 

(Current dollars) 





Source of Income and race a0 3 ; : 
of family head 1987 1988 1989 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 





































ALL RACES 
Number of familes; thousands .... 1 54:373 | 55,053 |.55,712 
Percent! aiino annee- a ; ; Ko) .0 | .0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Wage or salary. Income . é 84.9 | 84.4 
Nonfarm self-employment income .... 11.8 11.9 41.7 
Farm self-employment income ...... 5.9 5.0 4.8 
Income other than earnings" 53.6 88.6 71.8 
Social Securty .............- 19.4 21.6 21.8 
Dividends .. seara 32.4 44.1 48.9 
Public assistance ..... seine wee 42 18.5 7.8 
Unemployment............ vee 11.3 15.4 18.5 
Private pensions .......... wee 6B 10.7 11.8 
WHITE CORN 
Number of familles, thousands .... 44,814] 45,437 | 48,022 | 48,535 | 47,841 | 48,477 | 48,919 | 49,451 
Percent! oo... 0.020 cee rererere 100.0] 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0) 100.0/ 100.0 
Wage or salary income ............. 85.9 86.3 86.2 85.7 85.5 85.3 85.1 84.6 
Nonfarm self-employment income .... 12.5 12.8 12.8 13.0 12.7 e 12.8 12.6 12.8 
Farm self-employment Income ...... 6.2 6.3 5.9 5.6 5.4; ‘5.6 5.4 5.0 
Income other than earnings'........ 54.8 60.9 62.9 85.5 65.6, 87.1 87.5 73.2 
Social Security income vse 19.7 19.6 19.7 20.0 20.1 20.8 21.7 22.0 
Dividends ................065 .. 35.0 42.2 44.7 45.1 44.8 47.4 47.7 62.8 
Public assistance ........... = 3.0 3.4 3.6 4.3 4.5 4.8 4.4 5.7 
Unemployment.............- vee TRS 13.0 14.0 16.6 17.4 16.7 15.8 19.0 
Private pensions ..........-...55- 7.0} ° 9.2 10.2 9.8 9.9 10.7 11.2 12.3 
BLACK AND OTHER RACES ; 
Number of families, thousands.... i j 5,655 | 5,696 
Percent? ......... eit da Ped wi eles if A 00. . 100.0 | 100.0 
Wage or salary income ..... id wwieteaia ty ` : 84.6 83.1 
Nonfarm self-employment Income .... . .8, . . 8.7 8.0 
Farm. self-emplóyment income ...... 4 : } 12. 1.9 1.5 
income other than earnings’........ ; . ; ; 66.1 57.6 
Social Security income N 17.9 18.8 
Dividends ................ re 13.1 15.4 
Public assistance ..............5- : i i 23.9 23.8 
Unemployment..................- ; . i - 13.8 12.6 
Private pensions | take Ri wean 4 Š ¿ 3. 7.6 7.6 





Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-80, 
Nos. 59, 66, 75, 80, 85, 90, 97, and 101. 

t Revised from eariler published data to reflect population controls based on the 1970 census. Popu- 
lation controls based on 1970 census not available by race. 

! Detali does not add to total because some familles have more than one of the types of income 
specified and some families have no income. 
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i Social Indicators, 1976 
PERCENT. OF FAMILIES RECEIVING, INCOME $ 
OF SPECIFIED TYPE BY RACE OF. HEAD: 139p AND 1974 






es ET AE uua WHITE 
100 . .-75 , -50 .- 25 


50. 75 
NAGE: RE SALARY. 


NONFARM, = F-EMPLOYMENT 


FARM SELF-EMPLOYMENT 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


“DIVIDENDS , 
PUBLIC. ASSISTANCE 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


PRIVATE PENSIONS 


BLACK AND OTHER RACES 


. NONFARM SELEEM PLOYMENT 


FARM SELF-EMPLOYMENT 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
E 
DIVIDENDS. 
omn 
ae 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


PRIVATE PENSIONS 
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Source: see table 9/9 Percent 
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Table 9/10 . 


AGGREGATE FAMILY INCOME, BY SOURCE: 1967-1974 
(Current dollars) 


TYPE OF INCOME AND - ‘ 
RACE OF HEAD 1967 1868 | 1968 1971 1972 1973 














- ALL RACES 
Aggregate Incom». ..mll. dol. ........ i 1 617,338 | 686,442 | 749,922 
Percent ...... . 
Eamings ......... ... 


Wage or salary Income ......... 
Nonfarm self-employment income . 
Farm self-employment Income .. 


Income other than 2emings.... 
Social Security ircome’ : 
Publlo asalstance Income . r 
All other unearned income ........... 


WHITE 


Aggregate incom». . .mil. dol. ........ 
Percent ...... 
Earnings ......... sees 





Wage or salary Income ......... 
Nonfarm self-employment income . 
Farm self-employment income .. 


income other than aarnings ....... 
Social Security Income . 
Public assistance Income . y 
All other unearned Income ........... 


BLACK AND OTHER RACES 
Aggregate Income. . .mil. dol. ........ 
















Eamings ..... PTS, 
Wage or salary income ......... 
Nonfarm self-employment Income . 
Farm self-emptoyment Income .. 


Income other than aernings ... 
Soctal Security Income ... 
Public assistance income . wees 
All other uneamed income ....... sees 





Source: U.S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, Nos. 69, 
88, 75, 80, 85, 90, 97, and 101. 
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Chart 9/10B a Social Indicators, 1976 
PERCENT OF AGGREGATE INCOME OF FAMILIES, 


BY RACE, FROM SOURCES OTHER THAN WAGES AND 
SALARIES, 1967-1974 





ae Farm self-employment income 
L] Nonfarm self-employment Income 
2 All other unearned income 

L] Public Assistance income 

Soclal Security income 


SELF-EMPLOYMENT INCOME 











15 
Black 
and 
White other 
10 — familes races, — 
= families 
Q 
9 
o 
A 
5— 
0 i = 5 
INCOME OTHER THAN EARNINGS 
15 
Black 
.- and 
White other 
10— families races, — 
x families 
= 
Q 
2 
@ 
a. 


Source: see table 9/10 
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‘Table 9/11 

MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME, BY RACE OF FAMILY HEAD 
AND BY REGION: 1953-1974 

(Median income in 1974 constant dollars) 








South Wost 





“Median Income Median Income Ratio of 
——— _ Sob lack 
Black and Black and 






White and other 
other races to 
races 


White and other 
other races to 
white 









NaBNa JNIA 

























1985..... 12,410 74 80 
1968 » 12,424 74 .78 
1987..... 12,789 84 
1968..... 13,211 87 
1968..... 13,808 13,713 13,717 „Bt 
1970..... 13,602 13,345 13,185 85 
1971..... 13,748 13,417 13,154 86 
1972... 14,507 14,083 13,820 80 
1973..... 14,681 14,568 14,050 ! 





SERS Iras BRE Brsrgs: 


ire ‘68 | 14,017 49,339 | 11,107 
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Chart 9/11A - Social Indicators, 1976 
MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME, BY RACE OF HEAD, FOR 
REGIONS: 1954, 1964 AND 1974 (in 1974 dollars): - BE write 
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Source: see table 9/11 
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“Massification” and Democratization of 
the Leisure Class 


By JOHN P. ROBINSON 


ABSTRACT: The enriched data on culture and leisure pre- 
sented in chapter 10 of Social Indicators, 1976 support 
both the hypotheses of massification of leisure (through 
increasing availability of free time and through greater use 
of this time for the mass culture of television) and of 
democratization of leisure (through increasing attendance at 
sports events and performing arts and through increasing 
dissemination of knowledge and books on the arts). Many 
problems with available indicators of leisure participation and 
spectatorship are identified from the perspective of time 
diaries of how Americans spend the full 24 hours of their day. 
The lack of trend data on the arts to parallel those presented in 
chapter 10 on the humanities and sciences is noted, along 
with the need to present social indicator data in some form . 
of input-output context. Possible candidates for future leisure 
and culture indicators include: monetary expenditures for 

` leisure goods and services, available data on television view- 
ing habits and program content, the satisfactions and pres- 
sures associated with time uses, accessibility of leisure 
‘facilities, conversational content and personal contemplation 
about leisure, and an inventory of “experiences” to which 
individuals have been exposed. l 


John P. Robinson is Director of the Communication Research Center and Pro- ` 
fessor of Communication at Cleveland State University. His Ph.D. degree in 
mathematical and social psychology was received from The University of Michigan 
in 1965. He has written extensively on survey data concerned with attitudes and 
behavior, including How Americans Use Time, the Statistical Appendix to The. 
Use of Time, and Measures of Social Psychological Attitudes. He is on the editorial 
boards of the Public Opinion Quarterly and Sociometry, and served as research 
coordinator for the U.S. Surgeon General's study of Television and Social Behavior. 
He is currently on leave at the Audience Research Branch of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. 


THE LEISURE CLASS 


OT A week goes by, it seems, 
without a magazine or news- 
paper article about the “culture 
boom” or the latest adventure to be 
enjoyed in our “expanding leisure” 
time. Such articles invariably sup- 
port their arguments with statistics 
on the increased spending for this or 


that recreational activity or on the . 


decreasing importance of the work- 
week as more vacations and early 
retirement become realities. In- 
creases in the mass availability of 
leisure and culture are usually 
assumed to be a good thing, allowing 
individuals greater freedom of ex- 
pression, enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion of the finer things in life than 
they can find in increasingly bureau- 
cratized work settings. This’ greater 
use of discretionary time for cultural 
pursuits, formerly only the province 
of the rich, has been referred to as a 
“democratization of leisure”.! 

The democratization has occurred 
at the same time as a concern has 
developed about the “massification” 
of leisure, that is the availability of 
abundant leisure time to a pubic 
unprepared to use it for anything 
more than the consumption of 
frivolous and undemanding mass 
culture, particularly television. As- 
sumptions about increasing free 
time also pervade academic litera- 
ture and policy discussion of the 
world of leisure and culture. The 
arguments of those. who have drawn 
different conclusions from the data 
—such as those who see in govern- 
ment figures little drop in the length 
of the workweek,” or who see little 


1. Rolf Meyersohn, “Is There Life After 
Work?” Saturday Review, 4 May 1974, 
p. 14-16, 

2. Examples may be found in Sebastian 
DeGrazia, Of Time, Work arid Leisure (New 
York: Twentieth*Century Fund, 1962); John 
Robinson ,and Philip Converse, “Social 


Change as Reflected in the Use of Time,” . 


in The Human Mecning of Social Change, 
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change in recreation expenditures 
once inflation and gains in dis- 
posable income are taken into 
account,’ or who wonder whether 
our “harried leisure class” has be- 
come:the servant and not the master 
of its leisure technology*—tend to 
get less attention in these specula- 
tions and beliefs about leisure. 
Chapter 10 of Social Indicators, 
1976 presents vivid evidence that the 
apparently divergent phenomena of 
massification and democratization 
may coinhabit the world of culture 
and leisure. The charts and tables in 
chapter 10 provide an opportunity 
to see what has happened in this 
world over the last decade, a period 
during which increased value has 
been placed on self-expression or 


hedonism, depending on whom you 


read. Has massification or democrati- 
zation prevailed across what one 
observer has called the “Me decade?” 


A DIGEST OF MATERIAL COVERED 


As seems true of other chapters in 
Social Indicators, 1976, chapter 10 
on culture and leisure contains a far 
richer and more ambitious set of data 
than was available in the pioneering 
1973 volume. Only two data sources 


.in the 1973 edition are employed 


again: data from Michigan’s Survey 
Research Center on how people 
spend time, and data collected by 
the U.S. Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion on participation in selected out- 
door recreation activities. The only 


eds. A. Campbell and P. Converse (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1972); John 
Owen, “Workweeks and Leisure: An Analysis 
of Trends 1948-75,” Monthly Labor Review 
(August 1976), p. 3-8. 

3. Sylvia Porter, “Spending Patterns— 
Here are Some Surprises,” Detroit Free 
Press, 15 July 1977, p. 6B. 

4. Staffan Linder, The Harried Leisure 
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208 “THE 
other data source used in ae 1973 
edition—TV ratings data from the 
A. C. Nielsen Company—is not 
utilized. 

Several new indicators make a 
welcome appearance. To this re- 
viewer, somewhat of a “subjective 
indicator” advocate (as will become 
apparent) the Gallup data which 
stretch back to 1938 on favorite 
leisure activities and the categories 
of new book titles provided the 
most novel insights. Attendance 
figures for the performing arts and 
sports events are particularly appro- 
priate additions, even though these. 
have long been available in the 
U.S. Statistical Abstract and pose 
severe interpretative problems as 
described below; much the same 
characterizes the data presented on 
employment trends in “knowledge 
industries.” Subjective indicators of 
‘the “output” from leisure (which 

` could be argued is a contradiction 

, in terms) are presented on the satis- 

{ faction levels that the public reports 

i about its friendships and nonwork 
activities, their confidence in the 
mass media, and the daily frequency 
with which television is behaviorally 
boycotted “because there weren’t 
any programs worth watching.” The 
chapter closes with 1965 compari- 
sons of how time was used in the 
United States compared to nine 
other countries, with particular 
reference to work and media usage 
and emphasizing parallel “hard” 
data on the production of books in 
each country. 

It is difficult to judge which find- 
ings in the rich collection would 
most intrigue readers unfamiliar 
with recent literature-in culture and 
leisure, but this reviewer was struck 
by the following: 


1. The 10 to 20 percent increase 
in free time available to members of 
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the labor force households between 
1965 and 1975. This increase, made 
possible by decreased time devoted 
to family care and work activities, 
represents the first evidence of an 
increase of leisure in periods out- 
side of holiday and vacation days— 
the major source of increased free 
time in the work force in previous 
periods.Some increase in sleep and 
resting was also noted over this 
period, .a further indicator of a 
possible general movement of daily 
life in a more.relaxed or. passive 
pei in this country. 

. The close. match between free 
oe expenditures as measured’ by 
time-diartes and the frequency with 
which activities Gallup independ- 
ently reports are chosen as favorite 
leisure activities. Television leads 
both lists (which also share a 
common pattern of demographic 
correlates), taking up 35 percent of 
free time in diaries and being cited 
by 46 percent of national samples as 
the favorite leisure activity. Visiting 
with family and friends and reading 
are mentioned with next most fre- 
quency in time- diaries as favorite 
activities. 

3. A slight increase (from 10 to 12 
percent)—higher among blacks, 
younger adults, and the college 
educated—in the frequency with 
which people say they turned off 
their television sets on a particular 
day because of poor programming. 
This increase is far less dramatic 
than the increase noted in actual 
viewing time between 1965 and 
1975, but parallels a recent decrease 
in the confidence the public 
expresses in the personnel re- 
sponsible for television. 

4. The 50 to 300 percent upsurge 
between the early 1960s and 1970s 
in attendance counts at sports 
events and the performing arts. That 
horse racing annually outdraws 


baseball by a 2% to 1 margin con- 
tinues to boggle the mind, but the 
almost 300 percent increase in the 
number of professional boxers over 
the decade may be the most counter- 
intuitive trend to be found in the 
chapter. 

5. The 78 percent increase in 


knowledge producers (researchers, 


and professors) between 1960 and 
1970 and the 55 percent increase in 
knowledge disseminators (teachers 
and media specialists). The gap 
between the two may possibly ex- 
plain why those of us in research 
feel frustrated in not reaching 
audiences with the results of our 
research. Alterratively, it may say 
something uncomplimentary about 
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class has certainly increased over ` 


t 


the quality of our output and diffus- ‘ 


ability of the research. Research. 


professionals may be more en- 
couraged to find that research and 
publications have kept pace with the 
three-fold increase in awards made 
by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities between 1969 and 1974; 
or that titles in economics and 
sociology have shown the greatest 
increase (almost .12-fold) in book 
title trends between 1955 and 1975. 

6. Compared to workers in other 
countries, Americans spend neither 
more time nor less time at work or 
in commuting te work—nor in front 
of ‘their television sets, given set 
ownership, nor in reading, given our 
higher educational levels. While the 


United States and the U.S:S.R. lead ` 


the world in book production, most 
other European countries out- 


produce both in book publication on . 


a per capital basis. 


In brief, this evidence tends to 
favor the first answer to Zuzanek’s 
question,’ “Society of leisure or the 


harried leisure class?” If one defines - : 


“the leisure class” by the amounts of 
free time it has, then the size of this 


time—that is, become massified— 


and, the mass cultural use of tele- - 


vision has grown at an even greater 
pace than increase in free time. 


SOME PROBLEMS WITH THE DATA 
PRESENTED 


Since the perfect social indicator 
for any topic area has yet to be 


~ 
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developed, each of the indicators ` ° 


employed in this chapter shares its 
own weaknesses and ‘ambiguities 
in the methodology of data collec- 
tion and interpretability. This sec- 


tion describes some of the major -` 


problems with each data source, ` ` 
quite apart from the problems of ¿` 


small sample size and representa- 
tiveness that usually plague these 
and other social indicators. 

This examination proceeds in 
large part from biases ingrained by 
the reviewer's intimate involvement 
in the Americans’ Use of Time 
project over the last 12 years. 
Time is a commodity that is in- 
creasingly thought about and planned 
for in a postindustrial society. Time 
planning not only consciously enters 
the leisure world of individuals, 
but of those in the leisure in- 
dustries who cater to them in con- 
venient time packages, e.g. book 
digests and amusement park day 
passes. Time-diaries of how people 
spend the 24 hours of a particular 
day then provide an opportunity to 
operationalize a quantitative measure 
of that most elusive concept, free 


_time.’As Meyersohn. has cogently 


5. Jiri Zuzanek, “Society of Leiscre or'the : 


“‘Harried Leisure-Class,’” Journal of Leisure 
Research 6 (Fall 1974), pp. 293-304. 


pointed out, however, not all free 


6. Daniel Bell, The Coming of Post- ` 


“Industrial Society, 2nd edition (New York: 
Basic Books, 1976). 
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time is leisure.” The valuable feature 
of the time-diary method is that 
investigators with alternative defini- 
tions of what activities comprise 
leisure or free time can apply them 
to generate their own measures. 

Because time-diaries are some- 
thing like a “census” of free time 
activity in society, their examination 
puts the world of culture and leisure 
in clear perspective and also alerts 
one to its understudied or forgotten 
aspects. From time-diaries, the per- 
vasive and increasing role of the 
mass media during free time be- 
comes quickly obvious. No other 
class of activities has taken as large 
a share of the increased free time 
available over the last ten years as 
the mass media, with television 
being practically the sole overall 
beneficiary. Television’s gains are 
found in all sex, race, age, educa- 
tion, and employment groups. Visit- 
ing ard related social life, the second 
most prevalent ‘use of free time, 
have shown some modest decline 
over the same period. The “‘semi- 
leisure” activities of adult educa- 
tion and organizational participation 
show some modest gains. . 

In terms of time use, then, time- 
diary data suggest only about 5 to 10 
percent of free time is devoted to 
such activities as participation in 
outdoor recreation and attendance at 
sports and cultural events. In fair- 
ness, this is a bias shared by most 
of the academic literature and policy 
discussion of leisure and culture, 
and these activities could be argued 
to be the most uplifting and -en- 
gaging uses of free time (even though 
they do not appear on Gallup’s list 
of favorite free time activities). 
Nonetheless, aggregate attendance 


7. Rolf Meyersohn, “Leisure,” in Human 
Meaning of Social Change, eds. Campbell 
and Converse. 
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data from institutions miss the more 
time consuming spectatorship of 
local sports and cultural events for 
which nò admission may be charged 
or counts tallied—high school foot- 
ball games or neighborhood art 
exhibits, for example. In fact, concert 
and museum attendance is noted 
less often in time-diaries than 
personal participation in cultural 
activities—pottery, painting, prac- 
ticing music, or literature. . 
The indexing of sports and recrea- 
tion is possibly even more hazardous. 
Like museum attendance, a sub- 
stantial number of children attend 
sports events. Multiple attendance 
for sports events is also likely and 
the tabulation of the possibly sporadic: 
attendance of season ticket holders 
is uncertain. The repeat visits of 
horse . race fans, and the greater 
number of racing days, must have 
something to do with these astro-. 
namical attendance figures (horse © 
racing. was reported in only two of 
the over 1,500 time-diaries in 1975). 
How else is it possible for attend- 
ance at greyhound races to out- 


number attendanee at professional 


football games? How much of this 
attendance is accounted for by 
people out of the “mainstream” of 
society; i.e. the retired or the un- 
employed? : 

How does the National Golf 
Foundation estimate that there were 
almost 12 million persons who had 
played more than 15 rounds of golf 
in the last -yearP The Bowlers 
Association estimates there are only 
9 million bowlers, yet in time- 
diaries bowling was mentioned 
more often than all other sports 
activities combined—making it, 
incidentally, Americans’ favorite 


ae 


8. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical 
Abstract of the United States 1976 (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: USGPO, 1977). ’ 
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participation sport.® Yet the American 
Softball Association estimates there 
were over 25 million softball players 
in 1975 (U.S. Statistical Abstract, 
1976), more than the number of 
bowlers and golfers combined. Quite 
aside from any possible vested 
interests that may be served by these 
estimates, their value as social 
indicators is highly ambiguous un- 
less they are collected on a system- 
atic, periodic basis by a single data 
collection method or agency. 

Even this step will not necessarily 
ensure that usable social indicator 
data will become available, if the 
record of the U.S. Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation (BOR) affords 
example. The Bureau has conducted 
five national surveys (in 1960, 1965, 
1970, 1971, 1972) of participation in 
outdoor recreation, and is now em- 
barking on a sixth. None (including 
the sixth) has used common survey 
questions so that we might. know 
about trends in participation across 
this transitional time period.’° The 
BOR trend figures presented in 
chapter 10 represent extrapolations 
from the 1975 data; differential 
participation in activities by income 
and by situs of the activity are 
shown for the 1972 data only. Some 
figures are for the entire year; 
` others, for the summer only. Popular 
indoor sports, like bowling, racquet 
ball, and basketball, are not ex- 
amined. 

Moreover, it is not arius that 
participation based on direct 
respondent estimates for a lengthy 
time period, such as a season or a 


9. John Robinson, How Americans Use 
Time: A Social-Psychological Analysis of 
Everyday Behavior (New York: Praeger, 
1977), p. 108. 

10. Carol Stowell, Evaluation of Five 
Previous Nationwide Citizen Surveys (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Kirschner Associates, ine 
November 1975). 
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-year, provide data that are suitably 


accurate or reliable. Compared to 
time-diary estimates, whose aggre- _ 
gate accuracy seems quite satis- 
factory, respondents éstimate very 
generous amounts of weekly or 
yearly time on housework, volunteer . 
work, television and several other 
activities. If one asks people to 
estimate the hours per week they 
spend on various activities, the total 
will likely far exceed the 168 hours 
a week that are available, and the 
discrepancy cannot be readily re- 
solved by distinguishing between 
primary and secondary activities. 
There is the more basic and subtle 
matter of activity definition: does 
the respondent consider shuffle- 
board or chess a “sport;” is a walk 
for the dog or to the store counted 
as “walking for pleasure;” has one 
gone “swimming” if not even the 
ankles get wet? Such problems 
are not likely to be solved soon, 
and BOR has wisely shifted its 
survey attention to gauging avail- 
ability and unmet needs for recrea- 
tion facilities and to gathering public 
opinion data on the same dilemmas 


that policymakers face: to improve 


existing facilities or to build new 
ones; to concentrate on land- or 
water-based facilities, for example. 

The time-diary data have been 
cited as a basis for criticizing other 
data sources, but they, too, suffer 
from severe’ limitations. Only one 
day’s activities are collected from 
each respondent and participation in 
active leisure activities is rare on a 
particular day. Thus far, only 
sporadic sampling of summer days, 
vacations, and holidays has been 


1l. John Robinson, “Methodological 
Studies into the Reliability and Validity 
of the Time Diary,” in Studies in the 
Measurement of Time Allocation, ed. T. Juster 
(Ann Arbor, Mich.: Institute for Social Re- 
search, forthcoming). ` 
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undertaken, and these are the peak 
periods of outdoor recreation and 
spectator activities. No national 
time-diary datą are available for 
children. And'the behavioral context 
or psychological consequences of 
participation are seldom revealed.” 

Some subjective indicator data 
‘related to participation presented in 
chapter 10 concern overall satis- 
faction with nonwork activities and 
with friendships. On the four occa- 
sions the question has been asked 
by the National Opinion Research 
Center, satisfaction with spare time 
activities (58 percent satisfied “a 
great deal” in 1976) is reported at a 
lower level than satisfaction with 
. friendships (69 percent satisfied “a 
great deal”), consistent with the 
higher satistaction with visiting noted 
in footnote 12. The less-educated 


claim less satisfaction from spare time - 


activities, and it becomes interesting 
‘s; to know whether there are distinc- 
tive patterns of free time activity 
among the less-educated that make 
this the case, particularly since 


12. Subsequent to compilations of Social 
Indicators, 1976, data are now becoming 
available on the “psychological meaning” 
of various activities in which people partici- 
pate, particularly the satisfactions or “con- 
sumption benefits” they derive from various 
free time activities (Robinson, How Ameri- 
cans Use Time, pp. 116-32). There is a 
marked tendency for people to engage more 
in activities from which they claim to derive 
greater satisfection, that is; people who get 
more satisfaction from television watch more 
than those who are not satisfied and vice 
versa. However, there is ‘little carryover at 
the aggregate level, in the sense that visiting 
and social life rank near the top of satisfying 
activities overall, and well above television, 
but television takes up much more of peoples’ 
free time—and is taking up more of. it 
vis-a-vis the more satisfying activity of visiting 
since 1965. Television is also reported as a 
highly elastic activity, being the first people 
say they would give up if some urgent 
matter arose on a particular day. (See 
Robinson and Converse, “Social Change as 

. Reflected in Use of Time.”) 
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satisfaction with spare time activities 
has shown some general decline in 
recent surveys. Are less-educated 
people watching more TV than they 
should, for example? 

Satisfaction with friendships has 
also declined recently, and again 
the less-educated, along with 
younger people and men, are less 
satisfied. It would be useful here, as 
wéll, to know what objective fac- 
tors—number of close friends or 
relatives; frequency of interaction; 
marital status—accompany these 
lower levels of satisfaction with 
friendships. Is it possible that some 
people are dissatisfied because they 
have too many acquaintances, or that 
wives and/or relatives dominate the 
social circles of men and the less 


‘educated, or that men in our society 


are socialized to be so isolated or 
mobile that they are unable to form 
permanent friendships? Similar in- 
teresting, but unanswered, ques- 
tions arise in connection with why 
the public has more confidence in 
people running the press than in 
people running television.’ How 
directly do these ratings relate to 
the product for which these people 
are responsible? How do these rat- 
ings compare to other professions, 
particularly the products of thosę 
professions with which the public 
comes into daily contact? 

On the other hand, the indicators 
of cultural activity seem unduly 
narrow for this multivaried concept. 
For example, number of people in 
cultural occupations is a natural 
indicator, but scientific researchers 
and teachers would ‘seem more 


13. Ratings of press performance show an 
interesting divergence starting with 1974, 
perhaps indicating the polarization caused by 
Watergate—more people now say they havea 
good deal of confidence in the press and 
more people also say they have hardly any 
confidence. 


appropriately considered as knowl- 
edge producers than as culture pro- 
ducers when compared to artists, 
writers, composers, musicians, 
sculptors, dancers, jugglers, and 
actors, While it is instructive to find a 
three-fold increase in the number of 
awards by the National Endowment 
for the Humanities between 1969 
and 1974, one assumes that the in- 
crease was achieved without the off- 
setting decrease. in the monetary 
value of the awards. Apart from this 
consideration is the question of out- 
put from these awards. How many 
outstanding essays or exchanges of 
ideas were stimulated that would not 
have occurred without the awards?. 
Less abstractly, how many recipients 
were satisfied that the awards en- 
riched their lives or careers in some 
significant way and how did the 
awards aid in this personal growth? 
How would awards from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, 
again more directly tied to culture 
than to knowledge, compare with 
these outputs? 

The trends in book topics between 
1955 and 1975 were fascinating,” 
but prompted this reviewer to 
wonder about perallel trends in the 
topics covered in the other mass 
media— movies, records, television, 
magazines, radio, and newspaper— 
for which there are probably few 


14. After book titles on social science, those 
dealing with recreation and with art ex- 
perienced most growth between 1955 and 
1975. With regard to cultural preduction 
(see comments on these occupations above), 
art books experienced far more growth than 
those dealing with music, literature, and 
poetry-drama, all cf which experienced 
average or slightly below average growth 
compared to other publications. The lowest 
growth rates were noted for children’s books 
and for fiction, agair: reflecting the spectre. 
of television. It should be remembered that 
these figures are for books published and 
may not necessarily reflect their public 
diffusion through sales. 
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data. Media researchers know that 
the most significant trends over this 
period came as a result of competi- 
tion with the more pervasive 
medium of television—the decline 
of fiction, the rise in specialty 
magazines, the growth of specialized 
FM stations, and the appearance of 
pornographic and spectacular 
movies. It would be fascinating to be 
able to document the subtle changes 
that media observers claim are taking 
place in media content over the last 
two decades, .e.g., the shorter and 
simpler stories reported in news- 
papers, the movement of interest 
from local stories to national stories 
in the, news (a trend possibly now 


being reversed), and the increasing . 


sophistication of popular television 
scripts or television advertising. 
Finally, the international com- 
parisons might have better focused 
on differences in total free time 
across countries, rather than in time 
spent working, commuting, and using 
media. Americans in the 1965 study 


were distinctive in terms of the 


greater free time they had available 
compared with people in European 
countries. Moreover, while the total 


time spent reading in the United ' 


States and the U.S.S.R. was almost 
equivalent, as was book production 
in the two countries, a closer exam- 
ination of the sources of these time- 
use data reveals that reading times 
in the Soviet Union are prepon- 
derantly devoted to books while 
those in the United States are pre- 
ponderantly spent with newspapers.” 

This last observation illustrates 
the major problem in this chapter, 
as perhaps with the social indicator 
movement in general—namely, that 
of relating inputs to outputs, or 


15. John Robinson, Philip Converse, and 
Alexander Szalai, “Everyday Life in Twelve 
Countries,” in The Use of Time, eds. 
A. Szalai et al., (The Hague: Mouton, 1972). 
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input-output at one level, for 
example, production of books, with 
input-output at another level, for 
example, time spent reading books 
and individual gains in information 
or cultural awareness. To be sure, 
indicators are only supposed to draw 
our attention to something, an early 
warning system of the appearance or 
continuation of a trend or social 
condition. But unless we are able to 
invest them with further meaning, 
or match them with related in- 
dicators of input-output, their use for 
policymaking and understanding 
will be too severely restricted. 

These remarks are not meant to 
detract from the rich compilation of 
information assembled 
chapter. As the authors note in the 
introduction to Soctal Indicators, 
1976, the data “are also likely to 
raise additional questions and may 
provide contradictory interpreta- 
tions.” The authors’ zeal and crea- 
tivity in overcoming monumental 
obstacles in data availability, com- 
parability, and interpretability with 
limited resources is obvious and 
commendable. The collecting of 
social indicators is still in its infancy, 
and most of the problems and criti- 
cisms raised by this reviewer are 
hardly insoluble. 
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POSSIBLE FUTURE DIRECTIONS 


As one looks forward to future 
editions of this invaluable and in- 
sightful reference work, it might be 
hoped that material on culture and 
leisure would be as enhanced as 
this one was over its predecessor. 
Sources of enrichment come both 
from data already available and data 
not now available. 

In the first category, one might 
like to include available data on 
monetary expenditures for leisure 
and culture. These figures should be 


in this, 
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suitably corrected for spurious eco- 
nomic factors so that we might know 
if leisure and culture are sharing 
disproportionately in our economic 
growth. While these are not likely 
to dovetail closely with time ex- 
penditure data,! the discrepancies 
between time and money invest- 
ment might themselves be provoca- 
tive indicators. Some attempt should 
also be made to distinguish data 
that refer to the entire population 
and data that exclude particular 
demographic groups, such as 
children, the unemployed, or the 
retired. 

Some reference ought to be made 
to other data available on that most 
prominent facility for leisure and 
culture—television. Whatever criti- 
cisms one may have about the 
validity of the Nielsen data," their 
annual yearbook contains a wealth of 
historical information on program- 
ming trends and highlights gathered 
in a consisfent and systematic 
fashion. The same holds true for the 
survey data collected periodically 
since 1959 by Roper for the Tele- 
vision Information Office and the 
yearly content analysis of television 
violence conducted by the Annen- 
berg School of Communications at 
the University of Pennsylvania.® 
C.B.S. may soon sponsor another 
replication of Steiner’s classic study 
of public perceptions of television; 
a 1970 replication found trends 
consistent with those in the chapter 
10 data, that is, toward longer but 
more selective viewing, and more 


16. Robinson, “Methodological Studies.” 

17. Robinson, How Americans Use Time, 
p. 175. 

18. Burns Roper, Changing Public Atti- 
tudes Toward Television and Other Mass 
Media, 1959-1976 (New York: Television 
Information Office, 1977); George Gerbner 
and Larry Gross, “Living with Television: 
The Violence Profile,” Journal of Communi- 
cation 26 (Spring 1976), pp. 172-99. 


criticisms of television in general 
terms but more opportunity to find 
programs that satisfied particular 
interests.’ 

Research into time use and leisure 
may soon begin to generate time 
series data on the leisure activities 
that people find most enjoyable or 
satisfying.” Given the greater con- 
cer with time in a postindustrial 
society, data on whether people feel 
they have enough, or too much, free 
time would seem an essential com- 
plement to feelings about satisfac- 
tion with free-time activities. The 
incidence of ‘ ‘secondary activities” 
in time-diaries may be taken as a 
further indicator of the hectic pace of 
modern life and “time deepening,” 
the ability to squeeze more experi- 
ence out of the same amount of 
leisure time available. 

Of course, availability of time and 


19. Gary Steiner, The ‘People Look: at 
Television (New York: Knopf, 1963); Robert 
Bower, Television and the Public (New 
York: Holt, 1972). 

20. One of the more intriguing katuta: of 
these activity satisfaction ratings is that they 
show relatively little difference between the 
reported satisfaction of free-time activities 
and work activities (Robinson, How Americans 
Use Time), bringing into question the com- 
mon assumption that leisure has replaced 
work as a central life interest. Perhaps 
work is being underrated as a relative 
source of gratification, or perhaps leisure 


itself affords little opportunity to satisfy - 


central life interests of workers. 

. 21. In the 1965 time use study, about a 
quarter of the respondents said they “always 
feel rushed” to do the things that had to be 
done. While people who felt always rushed 
also reported lower than average satisfaction 
with their lives, people who “hardly ever 
feel rushed” reported even-lower life satis- 
faction (Robinson and Converse, “Social 
Change as Reflected in Use of Time”). This 
curvilinearity between life satisfaction and 
perceived time alsc appears for actual time 
(Robinson, How Americans Use Time) and 
indicates that too much free time may be more 
of ‘a burden than too little. Teenagers in 
particular complained about having too much 
free time. 
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money comprise only two of the 
many resource factors that constrain 
participation in leisure and culture. 


- One of the new measurement areas 


that policymakers, as well as indi- 
cator researchers, will have to face 
is the accessibility of leisure facili- 
ties in terms of distance and eco- 
nomic cost. Some promising work in 
this area is already undétway in 
Europe” and in the latest survey 
conducted by the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation. Accessibility becomes 
especially important in light of the 
severe energy shortages forecast for 
the future;. if 
tion becomes more scarce, thé less 
energy-consuming activity of TV 


viewing may become an even more 


popular alternative.’ 

Moving to the output side of the 
ledger, data on information process- 
ing that takes place during leisure 
would’ seem a natural type of in- 
dicator, although measurement 
issues abound. Katz has proposed a 
scheme for systematically monitor- 
ing the content of people’s conversa- 
tions. Some national survey data 
on the most interesting conversa- 
tions and most pressing personal 
concerns people reported on a par- 
ticular day are already available, 


‘although these are in need of exten- 


sive refinement before they can 
serve as viable social indicators. One 
researcher has begun to monitor 
what people think about on a time 
sampling basis; an intriguing in- 
dicator from this. research is the 
frequency with which leisure activi- 
ties are contemplated while at work. 


22. I.N.S.E.E., Les Comportments de 
Loisir des Francais (Paris: I.N.S.E.E:, 1967), 
pp. 16-19. The Central Bureau of Statistics 
in Norway has relevant data for 1971—72. 

23. Elihu Katz, Soctal Research on Broad- 
casting (London: British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, 1977), pp. 46-47. 

24. Robinson, How Americans Use Time, 
pp. 138-46. 
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Finally there ought to be a way to 
index a shift that some observers 
suggest has accompanied more 
democratized leisure,” namely from 
collections of things and technology 
to collections of “experiences” —the 
trips to faraway placés and natural 
wonders, the participation in mysti- 
cal or exotic events, such as the 
Boston Marathon or the King Tut 
exhibit, the endless search for peak 
experiences or offbeat thrills, and 
the attempts to make one’s way 
‘somehow into the Guinness Book of 


25. Geoffrey Godbey, “ ‘Time AET ER 
and the Future of Leisure,” Leisure Today 
(October 1976), pp. 9-11; Alvin Toffler, 
Future Shock (New York; Bantam Books, 
1970). ae 
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Records. If such a shift in societal - 
emphasis is taking place—“You 
only go around once in life . . .” as ' 
the ad says—then cultural depriva- 
tion could challenge economic and 
educational deprivation as a major 
social concern in the years ahead. 
Perhaps a “poor” person in the year 
2000 will be defined as an individual 


who, by a certain year in ‘life, has 


never had a “peak ‘experience,’ 
been fascinated by some work of art, 
won a sports award beyond his or 
her supposed | -athletic ability,” be- 
come “famous” ` for some accom- 

plishment during leisure time, lived 
in another culture, or ‘worked 
through a personal definition of the 
meaning of life. 
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. Table 10/1 
AVERAGE HOURS PER -WEEK SPENT IN MAJOR TYPES OF ACTIVITY 
BY SELECTED URBAN POPULATION GROUPS; 1965 AND 1975 





Race 









; E women 
Black Total 


c | Married 
TYPE OF ACTIVITY White and sample} Married Single | Married . Single housewives 
other . . : 







races — 


1985 URBAN SAMPLE 

























Size of sample (number)... 1,030 341 
Total time (hours) .... 168 168 
Sleep oo... cc cece eee 53.4 53.9 
Work for pay 31.9 5 
Family care ..... -»» 26.0 50.0 
Personal care ........ wee 21.8 22.6 
Leisure time (total) .. veer 349 41.0 
Organizations ..... a 2.8 3.4 
Media .......... wus. 148 15.3 
Social life... eee 99 12.6 
Recreation .... tae 1.1 6 
Other'leisure .............. 6.9 9.1 
°1975 URBAN SAMPLE 
Size of sample (number)... 680 £ 141 
Total time (hours) ......... ; 168 
Sleep ............ ieta . . . 5. ` K i 56.8 
Work for pay .... Breer : 1.1 
Family care ..... sete | i 44.3 
Personal care ....... wus . A il $ il 21.4 
Lelsure time (total) . ias . . i 4 ’ j 44.4 
Organizations ...... T . . . . £ . . 4.8 
Media .......... EnA 20.4 
Social Ilfe....... 


Recreation ...... 






Source: John P. Robinson, TRETE in America’s Use of Time, 1965-1975, " Report ‘of the Com- 
munication Research Genter, Cleveland State University, 1976. Used by permission. 
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Chart 10/1A Social Indicators, 1976 
AVERAGE HOURS PER WEEK 

SPENT IN MAJOR TYPES OF ACTIVITY FOR SELECTED 
URBAN. POPULATION GROUPS, 1965 AND 1975 : 


for pay - 


x 
= 
O 
H 





Family 
care 
-Personal 
‘care ` 
Free 
time 


EMPLOYED MARRIED 


| EMPLOYED SINGLE ME 


EMPLOYED MARRIED 


BY 
x] i 3 





HOUSĖWIVES_ 





020 40 60.0 20 40 60 0.20 40 60 0°20 40 600 20 40 60 
Source: see table 10/1 
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Chart 10/1B Social Indicators, 1976 


TIME USE: AVERAGE HOURS PER WEEK OF 
“FREE TIME” BY TYPE OF ACTIVITY FOR SELECTED . 
URBAN POPULATION GROUPS, 1965 AND 1975 — 


: Social ie Other 
BB cccanizations fil Media|. =] ifo Recreatlon ke | leisure 


è [ TOTAL SAMPLE 7 
lO St—t 


EMPLOYED SINGLE MEN eee 
ae A E| 
È EEN, Jd 
EMPLOYED MARRIED WOMEN l 
EMPLOYED SINGLE WOMEN ae 


| MARRIED HOUSEWIVES oi iene a de 





10 


Source: see table 10/1 
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Table 10/4 
FAVORITE LEISURE ACTIVITIES, BY SELECTED YEARS: 1938-1974 
(Percent reporting) - 


Type of activity 1938 


1974 
Reading ..... AE A E E E 21 14 
Movies and theater .................... 17 9 
Watching television ...... iuei (NA) 46 
i Dancing Sei ciccectacoevecsess TR 12 14 
RAGIO: e E tk osc A E 9 5 
Playing cards and games............... 9 8 
Staying home with family .............. 7 10 
Visiting friends. ...............0 2 eee eee 4 8- 





Source: The Gallup Opinion index, report No. 105, March 1974. 
Note: Percentages are not additive because of multiple responses. - 
NA, Not available. 

1 Less than 1 percent. 
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SELECTED FAVORITE LEISURE ACTIVITIES - 
BY TYPE OF ACTIVITY 1938-1974 


(Percent responding) 


READING 


Pes 
MOVIES/THEATRE 


—-——___.__..J 


WATCHING TV- 





0% i 10 20 i 30 Percent 


* Less than 1 percent or not available. 
Source: See table 10/4 
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Table 10/16 
SATISFACTION WITH FRIENDSHIPS AND LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES 
AND CONFIDENCE IN TELEVISION AND THE PRESS: 1973-1976 


SATISFACTION WITH FRIENDSHIPS 











RESPONSE Number Percent Number Percent 





TOTAL NUMBER 
RESPONDING .... 


Total sampl size ... 


TOTAL NUMBER , 
RESPONDING .... 


A great deal’ ......... 

Quite a bit?....... iter 

A little or none ....... 
Tota! sample size ... - 


TOTAL NUMBER . 
RESPONDING .... 


TOTAL NUMBER 
` RESPONDING .... 


A great deal .......... 
Only some oeei 
Hardly any ........... 

Total sample size ... 





Source: National Opinion Research Center (NORC), University of Chicago, National Data Program 
for the Sociali Sciences, Code Book for the Spring 19--, General Social Survey (1973, 1974, 1976, and 
1976). Copyright by NORC. Used by permission. 

X Not applicable. 

‘Includes the response category “a very great deal.” 

‘2 Includes the response categories "a falir amount” and “some.” 
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Chart 10/16A . Social Indicators, 1976 


SATISFACTION WITH FRIENDSHIPS AND LEISURE-TIME 
ACTIVITIES AND CONFIDENCE IN TELEVISION AND THE ` 
PRESS: 1973-1976 ` 


7 D dr Hi E pis a bit E A little or none 


Percent _0° 80 100 
Satisfaction with uence 








Percent 0 . 
Source: see table 10/16 
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Table 10/17 

TIME SPENT AT MAIN JOB AND TRAVEL TO AND FROM JOB, ’ 
BY SEX, SELECTED COUNTRIES: 1965-66 — 

(Average minutes per workday) ` 







EMPLOYED MEN 





EMPLOYED WOMEN 





Travel to 


Travel to . 
and from and from ` 
COUNTRY f Main job job Main job job 















Belgium ................006. sa 

Czechoslovakia ...... EEES 477 39 
France 2. cacccs ee eeene es 517 38 
Germany (Fed. Republic); 538 29 
Hungary Ses E arate the 503 50 
Peru ........ Beet ee ais eee “AAS 63 
Poland feces otis 482 | ~ 52 
United States ............... 480 42 
ÜSS R 2... cc cess Kaale 444 42 


Yugoslavia .......0......000- 


` Source: Alexander Szalai (ed.), The Use of Time, (The Hague: Mouton eF 
Co., 1972). Copyright by Mouton and Ca. Used by permission. 
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Chart 10/17 ee ; Soclal Indicators, 1976 


TIME SPENT AT MAIN JOB AND 
TRAVEL TIME TO AND FROM JOB: 1965-1966 


MALE _ FEMALE 








2) 
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o Q 0o 90 8 © o°o0 986 
33 98.82.2827 BS ee 2 8s 





Source: see table 10/17 . 
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Social Mobility and Social Participation 
By WILLIAM H. SEWELL 


ABSTRACT: This article examines the charts and tables 
contained in chapter. 11 of Social Indicators, 1976 covering 
a wide range of social behavior under the general topic 
“Social. Mobility and Social Participation.” The topics 
covered ‘include educational and occupational mobility, 
voting in national elections, volunteer work, charitable 
giving, participation in community organizations, views on 
religion, and feelings of anomie. Most readers will agree 
that this is a potpourri of topics but that all have bearing on 
the well-being of citizens. There would be less agreement on 
the significance of most of the indicators for public policy. 
The factual conclusions that can be drawn from the tables 
and charts are discussed and additional information from 
recent research on some of the topics is presented—particu- 
larly on educational and occupational mobility, voting 
and political behavior, and participation in community 
organizations. 


William H. Sewell is Vilas Research Professor of Sociology at the University of 
Wisconsin. He has published extensively on social stratification. His recent 
books include: The Uses of Sociology (1969) (coedited with Lazarsfeld and 
Wilensky); Attitudes and Facilitation in the Attainment of Status (1972) (coau- 
thored with Gasson and Haller); Education, Occupation, and Earnings: Achieve- 
ment in the Early Career (1975) (coauthored with Hauser); and Schooling 
- and Achievement in American Society (1976) (coedited with Hauser and 

Featherman). . 


SOCIAL MOBILITY AND PARTICIPATION 


HAPTER 11 of Soctal Indica- 
tors, 1976, is devoted to the 

topic “Social Mobility and Social Par- 
ticipation.” It includes 22 charts.and 
the tables on which these charts are 
based. The sources of this informa- 
tion are numerous, but all come from 
sample surveys made by various 
governmental and _private-not-for- 


profit research agencies. Unlike in- . 


dicators based on census data, the 
time dimensions involved are usu- 


ally limited to recent years; conse- . 
quently, it is difficult in some in-` 


stances to detect a trend. The indi- 
cators selected for inclusion actually 
cover a very wide range of social 
behavior that presumably provide a 
basis for gauging the well-being of 
citizens in the United States, which 
is the stated purpose of the chapter. 
They are educational and occupa- 
tional mobility, voting in national 
elections, volunteer work, charitable 
giving, participation, in voluntary 
associations, views on the impor- 
tance of religion, and feelings of 
anomie. This is indeed a. potpourri 
of topics, but most readers would 
agree that all of them have a bear- 
ing on the well-being of citizens. 
On the particular indicators selected 
for presentation and their impor- 
tance for social well-being, there will 
be much less general agreement. 
Finally, there would be great dis- 


agreement about the significance of 


most of .the indicators for public 
policy. I am not convinced that my 
opinions on these matters are of any 
great interest, nor are any more in- 
formed than those of the reader. 
Consequently, little space will be 
devoted to these matters. Rather, the 
factual ‘conclusions that can be 
drawn from the information con- 
tained in the indicators will be dis- 
cussed. If I consider the topic to be 
of great importance and if I know 
something about it from my own re- 
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_ search and reading, additional infor- 
mation will be presented. Greatest 
attention will be given to social 
mobility because this is my area of 
specialization. Somewhat less at- 
-tention will be given to voting and 
political behavior because I have 
not done original research in this 
area, but an attempt will be made to 
supplement the ‘information re- 


flected in the indicators by provid- . 


ing a brief and selective summary of 
pertinent findings from recent re- 
search on the topic. I have no special 


knowledge or interest in the other ` 
topics contained under the rubric’ 
social participation. Consequently, © 
my handling of these matters admit- ` 


tedly will be perfunctory. 


SOGIAL MOBILITY 


Sociologists have long been fas- ` 


cinated with the amount and nature 
of social mobility in a given society. 
American sociologists have been 
particularly concerned with this 
subject, perhaps because the Ameri- 
can value system places great em- 
phasis not only on, socioeconomic 
achievement but also on equality of 
opportunity for social and economic 
advancement. Much of the research 
on social stratification in American 
society has been involved with the 
extent to which the members of our 
society, at a particular point in time, 
have been able to take advantage of 
opportunities to improve their social 
status over that of their parents and 
with the trends in social mobility 
over time. Most of the studies have 
been of adult, white males, and 
have been concerned with compar- 
ing the attainments of a sample of 
sons with those of their fathers. 
Much of this research has been done 
using a mobility table in which the 
son’s current status (education, 


are 


occupation, earnings, etc.) is cross- 
tabulated with his father’s status at 
some point in the father’s working 
career. Such a table provides the 
basis for estimating the extent to 
which adult sons have moved up or 
down or remained in the same status 
category as their fathers. The mar- 
ginals of the mobility table also pro- 
vide information on the status dis- 
tributions of the father’s and the son’s 
generations. However, only limited 
inferences about earlier periods may 
be drawn from these comparisons 
because the fathers tend to be a 
biased sample of men in the parental 
generation—obviously males with- 
out male children could not possibly 
be in the sample. For that matter, 
there are a number of technical prob- 
lems, which need not be gone into 
here, in the computation of mobility 
statistics from mobility matrices.! 

The two status achievements that 
have been the subject of greatest 
analysis are educational and occupa- 
tional attainments—the two on 
which charts and tables have been 
presented in Chapter 11 of Social 
Indicators, 1976. 


Educational mobility 


Data are available to show the 
changes in the mean levels of educa- 
tion completed by five-year birth co- 


horts of American men in the civil-. 


ian, noninstitutionalized population 
in March 1962 and March 1973, 
and to indicate the intergenerational 


—father to son——shifts in educa-. 


tional attainment at the two time. 
periods. The 1962 data are from the 
Blau and Duncan Occupational 
Changes in a Generation (OCG) 


l. For a discussion of these problems, see 
Robert M.. Hauser, “A Structural Model of 
the Mobility Table,” Social Forces, vol. 56 
(March 1978). 
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survey” and the 1973 data are from 
replicate surveys conducted by 
Featherman and Hauser.?4 

Levels of education of cohorts of 
men born since 1900 have been in- 
creasing substantially and regularly 
over a period of 50 years. The evi- 
dence for this is that both in the 1962 
and in the 1973 samples, men in 
each successively younger birth co- 
hort had obtained more education 
than those born earlier in the cen- 
tury. Thus, in the 1962 sample the 
range in mean educational attain- 
ment was from 8:9 for men aged 60- 
65 (born 1897-1901) to 11.8 for men 
aged 20-25 (born 1937-41). In the 
1973 sample, the means for the same 
age groups were 9.9 (born 1907- 
11) and 12.8 (born 1937-51), respec- 
tively. If we compare the oldest age 
group, those wha were 60-65 in 
1962, with the youngest, those who 
were 20-25 in 1973, the mean in- 
crease in schooling is 3.7 years, 
which probably is an underestimate 
of the true increase because many 
of those in the youngest cohort 
were still in school or would return 
for more schooling in the future. 

Another important trend is that 
there has been a great decrease in 
the variability of.schooling across 
age cohorts. Because of this trend 
and the general trend toward higher 
levels of educational attainment, 
inequality in the distribution of 
schooling has fallen rapidly from one 


2. Peter M. Blau and Otis D. Duncan, The 
American Occupational Structure (New York: 
Wiley, 1967). 

3, David L. Featherman and Robert M. 
Hauser, “Design for A Replicate Study of 
Social Mobility in the United States,” in 
Social Indicator Models, eds. Kenneth C. 
Land and Seymour Spilerman (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1975) pp. 219-52. 

4. Robert M. Hauser and David L. Feather- 
man, “Equality of Schooling: Trends and 
Prospects,” Sociology of Education, vol. 49 
(April 1976) pp. 99-120. 
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cohort to the next. Thus, schooling 
has become more equally distrib- 
uted during the twentieth century.® 


In March 1962 sons reported that ` 


they have had from two to three 
years more education than their 
fathers. For the 1973 survey, the sons 
reported from two, to almost four 
years more schooling than their 


fathers. The intergenerational differ-. 


ences were greatest in the ten year 
period 1917-27 and have since 
declined. Thus, the trend would ap- 
pear to be for the educatianal gap 
between fathers and their sons to be 
narrowing over time. It is possible 
that this gap will continue to lessen 
because of the increasingly high pro- 
portion of men in each cohort who 
are graduating from high school and 
obtaining postsecondary education. 
Unless a trend toward greater col- 
lege retention occurs in the future, 
it seems quite likely that we will 
soon be reaching a mean educational 
level that will not be greatly ex- 
ceeded by future generations. - 
Hauser and Featherman have 
done further analysis of the data 
from the OCG surveys. Their re- 
gression analysis of factors asso- 
ciated with educational achieve- 
ment indicates that the disadvan- 
_ tages which in the past have been 
associated with farm background, 
broken families, southern birth, 
black skin, and Spanish origin seem 
to be declining but. that those asso- 
ciated with large families and 
poorly educated fathers have per- 
sisted. Finally, their analysis of 
similarities in the correlations be- 
` tween the educational attainments 
of their sample members and their 
` eldest brothers indicates that at least 
50 percent of the variance in school- 
ing which they have observed in 
their analysis can be explained by 


5. Ibid., pp. 102-104. 
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the global effects of family back- 
ground.® 


Race and schooling ` 


Unfortunately, there is no infor- 
mation on mean years of schooling 
completed nor on intergenerational 
shifts in educational attainment for 
blacks. However, we may again 
turn to the research of Hauser and 
Featherman for information on 
trends in schooling by race.’ Their 
evidence, comparing the educa- 
tional achievements of white and 


‘black men in the 1962 and 1973 


OCG samples, shows that there 
were large and regular increases in 
the educational attainments of both 
races. The mean years of schooling 
of the total sample of black males 
was 8.1 years in 1962 and 10.1 years 
in 1973; the comparable figures for 
white males were 11.0 years in 1962 
and 12.0 years in 1973. In 1962, the 
oldest cohort of black workers (aged 
60-65) averaged 5.4 years of school- 
ing, but by 1973 the youngest cohort 
(aged 20-25) averaged 11.6 years; 
for whites the comparable means 
were 9.6 and 12.7. Also, there was a 
decline in educational inequality, as 
indicated by lower standard devia- 
tions, for both black and white males. 
This decline was brought about by 
the combined effects of the reduced 
importance of social background and 
by increased equality among men 
with the same social backgrounds. 
Specific comparisons of the mean 
educational attainments of black and 
white males by birth cohorts reveals 
that among young males (aged 25- 
34) the gap between the races nar- 
rowed from 2.3 in 1962 to 1.2 years 
in 1973. Actually, when differences 
in the-socioeconomic backgrounds 
of black and white young men are 


6. Ibid., pp. 104-18. 
7. Ibid., pp. 111-16. 
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taken into account, their educa- 
tional attainments are now virtually 
identical. Hauser and Featherman 
did not have similar information on 
the educational attainments of either 
black or white females, so parallel 
comparisons were not made for 
women. f 
The fact that comparable tables 
covering women’s educational 
achievements by race are not. avail- 
able from the OCG surveys, and that 
no attempt has been made to present 
the data from Census and other 


sources on trends in women’s educa-. 


tional mobility, must be counted as 
a major shortcoming of Chapter 11 
of Social Indicators, 1976. 


Occupational mobility 


There have been important 


- changes in social stratification and, 
. more particularly, in occupational 


a 


mobility in the United States in the 


period 1962-—73.8 A comparison of 


the data for 1962 with the same data 
for 1973 for all employed men, 
mainly white, shows a trend away 
from farming and manual occupa- 
tions into white-collar occupations. 
The percentage of all employed men 


who were in each of the white-. 


collar occupational categories was 
somewhat larger in-1973 than in 


1962, whereas the percentage in“ 


each manual occupational category 
declined slightly and the percentage 
in farming declined markedly dur- 
ing the pericd. This overall trend out 
of farming and manual occupations 
into the white-collar occupations has 
been going on in the United States 
throughout this century. 


8. Based,on tables contained in Robert M. 
Hauser and David L. Featherman, “Occupa- 
tions and Soctal Mobility in the United 
States” (Discussion Paper no. 36, Institute 
for Research on Poverty, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, 1976). 
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On the whole, blacks have made a 
rather striking shift from lower status 
occupations to higher status occupa- 
tions during the period. Just under 
6 percent of all employed black 
men were in upper white-collar jobs 
in 1962, but in 1973 almost 12 per- 
cent were so employed. Likewise, — 
only 6 percent of the blacks were in 
lower white-collar occupations in | 
1962 in comparison with just over — 
11 percent in 1973. Moreover, black 
gains were not limited to the white- 
collar occupations; blacks were also 
considerably more likely to be in 
upper manual occupations in 1973 
than in 1962 (15 percent versus 9 
percent, respectively), These up- 
ward trends in the occupational dis- 
tribution of black workers resulted 
from shifts out of lower manual work 
and farming into higher status occu- 
pations. However, it should be noted 
that despite the marked gains by ` 
blacks, inferrable from the occupa- 
tional distributions in 1962 and 1973, 
blacks in 1973 were still noticeably 
concentrated in the lower manual 
occupational status category; 68 per- 
cent of al] black workers were lower 
manual in 1962 and in 1973 the 
figure was 59 percent. 

There was a marked tendency 
toward occupational status inherit- 
ance for the total male civilian labor 
force, both in 1962 and in 1973. 
Sons in a given occupational status 
category were more likely to have 
been recruited from their father’s 
occupational category than from any 
other occupational category. There 
was also a great deal of occupational 
mobility among male workers, both 
in the 1962 and in the 1973 samples. 
In both years, well over one-fourth 
of the sons of upper white-collar 
workers were in manual occupations; 
for sons of lower white-collar workers 
the movement into the manual occu- 
pations was still greater. However, 
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there was even more cow mo- . 


bility: in both of the years, from 30 
to 40 percent of the sons of manual 
workers were engaged in white- 
collar work. A comparison of the oc- 
cupational distributions of sons and 
their fathers indicates that approxi- 
mately: one-half of the sons were 
- upwardly mobile in 1962 and in 1973. 
What is striking, however, is’ that 
there are no important differences i in 
the patterns of father-son mobility in 
1962 and 1973. Pig 

` The pattern of occupational inherit- 
ance, indicated. by the fact that sons 
were most likely to be in the same 
occupational status category as their 
fathers, does not hold for blacks in 
either 1962 or 1973. The most strik- 
ing fact is that black fathers are 
less able to pass on, their higher 
status occupations to their. Sons 
than ate higher, status fathers 
generally. Thus, in both 1962 and 
1973, but especially in 1962, the 
most likely destination for sons of 
blacks whose fathers were white- 
collar workers was lower manual 
occupations. In fact, this was the 
most likely occupation for black 
males, in both 1962 and 1973, re- 
gardless of their origins. Upward 
movement, from the manual to the 
white-collar occupations, although 
sizeable, was considerably less 


marked in both years. The move-. 


ment out of farming, especially into 
the manual occupations, was im- 
pressive in both years. Still there 
was a rather dramatic shift in 1973 
in the occupational mobility of black 
- men toward the pattern which char- 
acterized all men-in the labor force 
_in 1962 and 1973. Thus, in 1973 
there was a strong tendency for black 
sons of white-collar fathers to be- 
come white-collar workers, and 
there was an increased likelihood 
that sons of farmers and manual 
workers would enter the white-col- 


lar occupations. Even with these 
changes, black men in 1973 experi- 
enced less occupational inheritance 
and less upward mobility than all 
employed men. 

' What has been said above is true 
only in a gross sense and more pre- 
cise conclusions about occupational 
mobility in the period can come only 
from more complete analysis of the 
data. It is obvious that one would. 
wish to know more accurately the 
extent to which upward mobility 
during the period is due to increases 
in the relative mobility chances of 
men whose fathers held different 
occupations, rather than to changes 
in the occupational, structure over 
the period. One would wish also to 
know the extent to which any gains 
in upward occupational mobility, 
for either whites or blacks, were dis- 


tributed among various age cohorts: ` 


of employed men. Finally, to the 
extent possible, one would wish to 
know more about the complex proc- 
ess by which sons attain their cur- 
rent occupational status, taking into 
account at least their socioeconomic 
origins, including their fathers’ 
occupation and their fathers’ educa- 
tion, their own educational attain- 
ments, and their initial jobs. These 


_ are the variables used by Blau and 


Duncan in their now classic causal . 
model of occupational attainment.® 
If possible, one would wish also to 
know the effects of measured abil- 
ity and other social-psychological 
variables such as school grades, the 
encouragement of significant others, 
and educational and occupational 
aspirations in the attainment process. 
These are the variables that Sewell 
and his associates have introduced 
into the Blau and Duncan model to 


9. Blau and Duncan, American Occupa- 
tional Structure, pp. 163-204. 
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further explain the process of socio- 
economic achievement.’ . 5 

Fortunately, in the past ten years 
a great deal of analyses of the kinds 
noted above have been completed. 
Although many scholars’ have been 
involved in this research, the most 
pertinent and extensive recent work 
has been carried out by Featherman 
and Hauser, using data from the 
OCG survevs and the Census. While 
it would be impossible in the space 
available tc adequately summarize 
their analyses, several of their major 
conclusions should be presented to 
round out our discussion of occupa- 
tional mobility." 


_.10. William H. Sewell, Archibald O. 
Haller, and Alejandro Portes, “The Edu- 
cational and Early Occupational Attainment 
Process,” American Sociological Review, 
vol. 34 (February 1969) pp. 82-92; and 
Williami H. Sewell, Archibald O. Haller, and 
George W. Chlendorf, “The Educational 
and Early Occupational Attainment Process: 
Replication and Revisions,” American Socto- 
logical Review, vol. 35 (December 1970) pp. 
1014-27. > i 

11. For further detail and for consideration 
of aspects of their work not covered by refer- 
ences in this article, the reader may wish 
to consult Robert M. Hauser and David L. 
Featherman, The Process of Stratification: 
Trends and Ar-alysis (New York: Academic 
Press, 1977); and David L. Featherman and 
Robert M. Hauser, Opportunity and Change 
(forthcoming, Academic Press). 

Important recent work on stratification and 
social mobility not cited in this article 
would include at least the following: James 


S. Coleman et al., Equality of Educational ` 


Opportunity (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 
1966); Otis D. Duncan, David L. Feather- 
man, and Beverly Duncan, Socioeconomic 
Background and Achievement (New York: 
Seminar Press, 1972); R. W. Hodge and D. J. 
Treiman, “Class Identification in the United 
States,” American Journal of Sociology, vol. 
73 (March 1968), pp. 535-42; Leo A. Good- 
man, “How to Ransack Social Mobility 
Tables and Other Kinds of Cross-Classifica- 
tion Tables,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, vol. 75 (July 1969) pp. 1-40; Otis D. 
Duncan, “Social Stratification and Social 
‘Mobility: Problems in the Measurement of 
“Trend, in Indicators of Social Change, 


x 


x 
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First, using much finer grained 
categories of occupational status, 
they have-shown that the shift in the 
occupational structure, toward the 
ranks of upper white-collar and 
lower white-collar occupations and 
away from farming and manual 
occupations, has been going on for 
several decades in the United 
States.4 f 

Second, the long-time trend in 
occupational mobility in. the United 
States is neither uniform nor inevit- 
able. In the period 1962-73 there 
was more mobility than in the pre- 
vious decade but less than in 1942- 
52. Future occupational mobility is 
greatly limited by the rapid deple- 
tion of such’ occupational groups 
as service workers, laborers, : and 
farmers, which in the past have 
served as sources for recruitment 
into the higher status occupations. 

Third, no changes have takén 
place in the rates of intergenera-. 
tional occupational mobility in the 
American male labor force in the last 
half-century that cannot be &c- 
counted for by the changing occupa- 
tional distribution.’ The evidence _ 


eds. Eleanor B. Sheldon and Wilbert E. 
Moore (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1968); Natale R. Ramsøy, “Changes in the 
Rates and Forms of Mobility,” in Social 
Structure and Mobility in Economic Develop- 
ment, eds. Neil J. Smelser and Seymour M. 
Lipset (Chicago: Aldine, 1966); Lawrence E. 
Hazelrigg and Maurice A. Garnier, “Occu- 
pational Mobility In Industrial Societies: A 
Comparative Analysis of Differential Access 
to Occupational Ranks in Seventeen Coun- 
tries,” American Sociological ‘Review, 
vol. 41 (June 1976) pp. 498-510); and Joan 
Huber and William H. Form, Income and 
Ideology (New York: Free Press, 1973). 

12. Robert M. Hauser and David L. 
Featherman, “Trends in the Occupational 
Mobility of U.S. Men, 1962-1970,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, vol. 38 (June 1973) 
pp. 302-10. 

13. See especially Robert M. Hauser et al., 
“Temporal Change in Occupational Mobility: 
Evidence for Men in the United States,” 
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indicates that although successive 
coharts have had miore opportunities 
to enter high’ status occupations, 
regardless of their social origins, 
the dependence of son’s occupation 
upon father’s has been remarkably 
stable for more than 50 years in the 
United States. 

“Fourth, turning more specifically 
to the, findings regarding occupa- 
tional mobility by race, it is clear 
-that. although the average occupa- 
tional status of men in the experi- 
enced. civilian labor force rose be- 
tween 1962 and 1973; blacks gained 
more than whites but black men were 
still considerably behind white men 
in occupational status in 1973. In 
fact, blacks in 1973 had not yet 
reached the average occupational 
status held by white men in 1962. 
In examining the reasons behind the 


shifts, Featherman and Hauser note ` 


that among white men family fac- 
tors were less important in occupa- 
tional allocation in.1973 than they 
were in 1962, but that schocling had 
increased in importance; whereas, 
among black men the effects of 
family background have become 
more closely linked with occupa- 
tional attainment over the period 
and black meri with the same socio- 
economic background and educa- 
tional attainment were in higher 
status jobs in -1973 than in 1962.'5 


American Sociological Review, vol. 40 
Qune 1975), pp. 279-97; and Robert M. 
Hauser et al., “Structural Changes in Social 
Mobility Among Men in the United States,” 
American Sociological Review, vol. 40 
(October 1975), PP 585-98. 

14. Robert M.. Hauser and David `L. 
Featherman, . ““White-Nonwhite Differ- 
entials in Social Mobility Among Men in 
the United States, 1962-1972,” Demog- 
raphy, vol. 11 (May 1974) pp. 247-65. 

15. David L. Featherman and Robert M. 
Hauser, “Changes in the Socioeconomic 
Stratification of the Races,” 
Journal of Sociology, vol. 82 (November 


1976) pp. 621-51. 
' i 
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Moreover, in younger cohorts of 
workers, patterns of occupational 
stratification by race were less in 
1973 than in.1962, but sdcioeco- 
nomic -discrimination by race was 
still marked in the older cọhorts of 
workers. Featherman and Hauser in 
summarizing their findings say 
“. . race and class have become 
less important in the processes that 
allocate men from families to school- 
ing and subsequently to positions in 
the occupational hierarchy.’’’® 


Economic attainments 

The distribution of income and 
wealth have not been disctssed in 
this paper, even though many con- 
sidet this to be the ultimate strati- 
fication issue, because these matters 
are covered in another chapter of 


` Social Indicators, 1976, and in ‘an- 


other essay in this issue of THE 
ANNALS. We should summarize 
briefly, however, the results of re- 
cent attempts to use the Blau and 
Duncan?’ and the Wisconsin causal 
models/8, to explain economic 
achievements. The two best-known 
studies, -by Jencks!® and Sewell 
and Hauser? have shown that al- 
though the status attainment models 
explain .educational and occupa- 


16. Ibid., p. 621, 

17. Blaù and Duncan, American Occupa- 
tional Structure. 

18. Sewell, Haller, and Portes, “Educa- 
tional- and Early Occupation Attainment 
Process.” ` ` 

-19. Christopher Jencks, et al., Inequality: 
A Reassessment of the Effects of Family and 
Schoóling in America (New York: Basic 
Books, 1972). 

20. William H. Sewell and Robert M. 
Hauser, “Causes and Consequences of 
Higher Education: Models of the Status 
Attainment Process,” American Journal of 
Agricultural Economies, vol. 54 (December 
1972) pp. 851-61 and Idem, Education, 
Occupation, and Earnings: Achievement in 
the Early Career (New York: Acade 
1975). 
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tional attainments quite effectively 
(as being largely, dependent on 
socioeconomic background and 
ability), they are much less effi- 
cient in explaining economic. attdin- 
ments, accounting for 8 to 20 percent 
of the variance.-in. earnings or in- 
come, depending on the model and 
the sample used. . 

' This finding has resulted in a great 
deal of controversy, ‘especially 
among those who have thought that 
programs designed to-réduce edu- 
cational inequality would greatly 
reduce economic inequality. While 
neither Jencks nor: Sewell and 
Hauser’ deny that education in- 


fluences earnings or ‘income, their. 


results indicate -that factors not in- 
cluded in their models must be taken 
into account i in explaining inequality 
in economic attainment. . Jencks 
has said that. the principal factor 
may be luck. Sewell and Hauser 
place less emphasis on ‘luck, al- 
though.not denying its importance, 
and suggest that factors having to 
do with more recent experierices 
such as family formation, marital 
stability, migration, job markets, on- 
the-job training, and job satisfaction 
may help. to explain ecoriomic suc- 
cess. They and. other researchers, 
including Jenicks, have under- 
taken research to test these supposi- 
tions. The search for causal explana- 
tions of differences in. economic 
attainments is likely to continue to 
engage the attention of social 


~ 


‘tion would be incomplete without a 


‘Tyree and Treas, 


scientists during the next decade’ 


as new data accumulate and as. bet- 
ter multivariate techniques be- 
come available for data analysis. 


Sexual stratification 


Although the tables on social 
mobility presented in Social Indica- 
tors, 1976, do not contain informa- 
tion on sexual inequalities in socio- 
economic achievements, our exposi- 


summiary.of the most important find- 
ings of the recent research on the oc- 
cupational mobility of women. The 
major studies have been those of 
Treiman . and 
Terrell, McClendon, Featherman 
and Hauser, and Sewell, Hauser and 
Wolf?! Because the Featherman 
and Hauser analysis is based on the 
OCG-I and -II surveys, and be- 
cause their results do not differ 
greatly. from those of most of the 
other studies, we may summarize 
their findings, supplementing them . 
with information from other research 
where appropriate.” 

The. Featherman and Hauser 


pi Andrea Tyree and Judith Treas, “The 
Occupation and Marital Mobility of Women,” 
American Sociological Review, vol. 39 (June 
1974), pp. 293- 302; Donald J. Treiman and 
Kermit Terrell, “Sex and the Process of 
Status Attainment: A Comparison of Work- 
ing Women and Men,” American Socio- 
logical Review, vol. 40 (April 1975) pp. 
194-200; McKee J. McClendon, “The 
Occupational Status’ Attainment of Males 
and Females,” American. Sociological Re- 
view, vol. 41 (February 1976), pp. 52-64; 
David L. Featherman and Robert M. Hauser, 
“Sexual Inequalities and Socioeconomic 
Achievenient in the U.S., 1962-73,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, vol. 41 (June 1976) 
pp. 462-83; and William H. Sewell, Robert 
M. Hauser, and Wendy C. Wolf, “New Find- 
ings in Sex Similarities and Differences in 
the Occupational Attainment Process,’ 
(Paper for the Center for Demography and 
Ecology, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
1977). 

22. The analysis reported by Featherman 
and Hauser is based on married persons in 
the experienced labor force in 1962 and 1973 
and therefore their findings for women 
(the wives of the men in the OCG samples) 
may not hold for all employed women. 
However, evidence from a recent study 
indicates that this sampling limitation prob- 
ably does not bias their results appreciably. 
Wendy C. Wolf, “How Biased are Sex 
Comparisons of Occupational Attainment 
when Wives of Male Respondents are 
Utilized as the Sample of Women?” (Paper 
no. 17 for the Center for Demography and 
Ecology, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
1977). 
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analysis of intercohort shifts in edu- 
cational attainment,. occupational 
status, and earnings, indicates that 
there were socioeconomic improve- 
ments for both men and women dur- 
ing the period 1962-73. Improve- 
ments in the educational and occu- 
pational attainments of women 
somewhat exceed those for men, on 
the average, but the ratios of female 
to male average earnings were 
slightly lower in 1973 than in 1962, 
0.38 and 0.39, respectively. Thus, 
greater equality of educational and 
occupational opportunity has not 


yet produced anything approaching 


equality of economic opportunity for 
women. Causal models show that 
men and women tend to be allo- 
cated to educational and occupa- 
tional statuses in much the same 
‘way. Women’s socioeconomic 
achievements are less related to 
family origins, especially farm ori- 
gins, than are men’s and the net 
effect of educational attainment on 
occupational status is greater for 
women than for men. . 

These findings are in general 
agreement with the earlier studies 
cited above. However, thé most re- 
cent study, by Sewell, Hauser, and 
Wolf, in which attainment models 
are based on large independent 
samples of men and women, and 
which contain additional important 
variables not available in the OCG 
data sets, such as parental income, 
‘measured intelligence, and first job, 
reports interesting differences in 
the occupational attainment proc- 
esses of males and females that 
have not been noted before.™.The 
most important finding from the 
standpoint of the current discussion 


is that, although women obtain first . 


23. Featherman and Hauser, “Sexual 
Inequalities and Socioeconomic Achieve- 
ment.” 

24. Sewell, Hauser, and Wolf, 


“New 
Findings in Sex Similarities.” j 
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jobs that on the average are of con- 
siderably higher status than those of 
men, by mid-life men are in higher 
status occupations than women. 
Their discussion ofthe way men and 
women are sorted into occupations 
suggests a complicated allocation 
process. Apparently both men and 
women rely heavily on their educa- 
tional attainments for their first jobs 
but for later occupational placement 
men rely increasingly on experience . - 
and less on educational attainments. _ 
Women, on the other hand, because : 
they have less continuous occupa- ; 
tional histories and because the oc- > 
cupations they enter provide fewer - 
opportunities for promotion to 
higher status jobs, must continue to 
depend mainly on their educational 
qualifications for later occupational 
placement. Men clearly profit by 
their experience in the labor market 
and tend to be upwardly mobile 
over their working lives, -whereas 
women tend to remain essentially at 
the same occupational status level 


` throughout their working careers. 


Subjective class placement 


American scholars have long been 
interested in subjective class place- 
ment; essentially the question is 
“how do people place themselves in . 
the class structure?” Subjective class 


- placement may: be viewed as the 


psychological dimension of class,,. 
based on self-attribution and identi- 
fication with others perceived to, 
have similar attitudes, values, and 
interests. Centers’s classic studies 
showed that over half (51 pércent of 
all American adult male workers in 
1945 considered themselves to be in 


-the working class and well over two- 


fifths (43 percent) placed themselves 
in the middle class.” Only 3 percent 


25. Richard Centers, The Psychology of 
Soctal Class (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1949) and Idem, “Social 
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placed themselves -in the upper 
class and only 1 percent said they 
were lower class. One of the most 
interesting findings was that, regard- 
less of occupation, most men placed 
themselves in either the middle or 
the working class category. Even the 
. owners of large businesses and pro- 
fessional men were quite unlikely to 
place themselves in the upper class, 
and manual workers were even 


more unlikely to place themselves. 


in the lower class. 

Centers’s questions have been re- 
peated in the National Opinion Re- 
search Center’s General Social Sur- 
vey in each successive year since 
1972. The interesting fact is not that 
so little change has taken place 
in subjective class placement over 
the four-year period covered by the 
NORC., surveys, but that con- 
temporary men’s subjective place- 
ments do not differ in any sub- 
stantial way from those reported by 
Centers over 30 years ago. Thus, it 
would appear that, for whatever rea- 
sons, American men hold tena- 
ciously to the view that they are 
members of a society in which al- 
most everyone is concentrated into 
two main classes at the middle of a 
hierarchy in which few persons are 
in either the upper or the lower 
classes. 


SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 


This section of the social report 
has little if anything to do with so- 
cial mobility but is included in the 
same chapter because social par- 
ticipation and social mobility are as- 


Class, Occupation, and Reputed Belief,” 
American Journal of Sociology, vol. 58 (May 

` 1953), pp. 543-55. See also, Mary R. Jack- 
man and Robert W. Jackman, “An Interpreta- 
tion of the Relationship Between Objective 
and Subjective Social Status,” American 
Sociological Review, vol. 38 (October 1973) 
pp. 569-82. : 
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sumed to have a central role in the 
well-being of the citizens of the 
United States. The section is con- 
cerned with the extent to which 
citizens are involved in different 
forms of personal and community 
activities, including voting in ná- 
tional elections, volunteer work, 
philanthropy, and group and asso- 
ciation membership. Also included 
are selected indicators of religiosity 
and anomie. 


Voting behavior 


Perhaps the most generally inter- 
esting set of indicators in this sec- 
tion have to do with voting behavior. 
This is a topic to which social 
scientists have devoted. great atten- 
tion over the years. These indica- 
tors are designed to call attention to 
trends in voting in national elections 
and to the reasons given for not 
participating in elections by various 
categories of persons of voting age. 
Voting in national elections has 
varied a good deal between 1930 
and 1976, reaching a peak in 1960 
when 63 percent of the voting aged 
population voted in the presidential 
election. Since 1960 the percentage 
voting in presidential elections 


26. In addition to those studies directly 
cited in this article, at least the following 
should be mentioned: Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 
Bernard R. Berelson, and Helen Gaudet, 
The People’s Choice (New York: Duell, 
Sloan, and Pierce, 1944); Bernard R. Berel- 
son, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and William N. 
McPhee, Voting (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1954); Gabriel Almond and 
Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture (Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1963); 
V. O. Key, Public Opinion and American 
Democracy (New York: Knopf, 1961); Sidney 
Verba and Norman H. Nye, Partictpation in 
America: Political Democracy and Social 
Equality (New York: Harper and Row, 1972); 
James D. Wright, The Dissent of the 
Governed (New York: Academic Press, 1976); 
Walter D. Burnham, Critical Elections and 
the Mainsprings of American Politics (New 
York: Norton, 1970). 
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has declined steadily, reaching a low - 


of 53 percent in the 1976 elections. 
The trend in voting in congressional 
elections is exactly the;same, but the 
percentage voting is always smaller 
than in presidential elections. Vot- 
ing is still less in congressianal con- 
tests in which there is no presi- 
dential election. This oldest of 
political democracies had the 
lowést voting participation rate of 
any of the seven major democratic 
countries for which such data are 
available. 

Comparisons of voting behavior 
by race and ethnic origin categories 
over the period 1964-76 show 
quite clearly that whites are more 
likely to vote in national elections 
than are blacks; persons of Spanish 
origin are least likely to vote of any 
of the three racial-ethnic categories. 
There has been a downward trend in 
voting in presidential and congres- 
sional elections by blacks and per- 
sons of Spanish origin, just as by 

. white voters, since 1964. 

The reason respondents to a na- 
tional survey, who were registered 
to vote in the 1974 elections, gave 


for not voting indicates differences ` 


by race and sex.?? Women, regard- 
less of race, gave illness or family 
emergencies as their main reasons 
- for not voting. Men were much more 
likely than women to claim that they 
could not leave work or get to the 
voting place—this was particularly 
true for black men. Lack of interest 
was given as the reason for not 
voting by almost one-fifth of all 
voters and the differences between 
the races and sexes were small. 
Very few persons (less than 2 per- 


cent) indicated that they did not vote 


27. U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, “Voting and Registra- 
tion in the Election of November 1974,” 
Current Population Reports, ser. P—20, no. 
293 (Washington. D.C., April 1976). 
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because they felt that their vote 
would not count. ’ 

Two-fifths of the respondents to 
the survey question asking people 
why they did not register to vote 
in the November 1974 election gave 
as their reason lack of interest.” 
There.were no marked sex differ- 
ences in responses to this question, 
but blacks gave this response more 
frequently than whites. Other anal- 
ysis of the data from these surveys 
reveals that there were striking dif- 
ferences between major social cate- 
gories in both registration and vot- 
ing. The social categories with the 
highest participation were older 
persons (aged 45 to 74), those who 


“-tesided outside of the South, the 


highly educated (college graduates), 
those with high annual incomes 
(over $25,000), and professional 
and technical workers. Those least 
likely to register and vote were 
young persons (aged 18 to 24), resi- 
dents of the South, those with less 
than eight years of schooling, those 
with low annual incomes (less than 
$5,000), and blue-collar laborers. | 
The decline in political participa- 
tion during the past 20 years has 
occupied the attention of many stu- 
dents of political behavior. Much of 
the research seeking to explain voter 
apathy has been done using data 
from periodic surveys of the public 


conducted by the Survey Research 


Center of the University of Michi- 
gan, beginning with the 1944 presi- 
dential election and continuing to 
the present.2® Data from these sur- 
veys have been supplemented by 


28. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, “Voting in November 1976” 
(Advanced Report), ser. P-20, no. 204 


` (Washington, D.C., December 1976), 


29. Angus Campbell and Robert L. Kohn, 
The People Elect A President (Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center, ser. no. 9, 1952); and 
Angus Campbell et al., The American Voter 
(New York: Wiley, 1960). 
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less comprehensive information on 


the political activities of Americans 
from the Gallup poll, since 1935, 
and from the National Opinion Re- 
search Center study of the 1944 
presidential election.*! 

It is neither possible nor necessary 
to go into detail about the results of 
the many studies of political be- 
havior in the past 20 years, but a 
recent comprehensive analysis of 
changing political behavior, based 
largely on the Survey Research 
Center files, by Nye, Verba, and 
Petrocik (The Changing American 
Voter) may be paraphrased and sum- 
marized.” They find that politics in 
the United States has changed mark- 
edly since the 1950s and that the 
public has responded in ways that 
differ fundamentally from political 
behavior typical of earlier periods. 
In the 1950s the vast majority of citi- 
zens were satisfied with the political 


‘process and, although they were 


only mildly involved in politics, 
were aligned with one or the other 
of the two major political parties. 
In contrast, in. the 1960s and early 
1970s, citizens were politically 
aroused by specific issues, identified 
less with political parties, had less 
faith in political leaders, and 
tended to be dissatisfied with the 
political process. 

Nye, Verba, and Petrocik suggest 
that the political malaise of recent 


. years can perhaps be attributed to 


the failure of government to solve 
the major crises of the period: race 
conflict, the war in Viet Nam, urban 
decay, Watergate, unemployment, 


30. George Gallup, The Gallup Poll, 1935- 
1971 (New York: Random House, 1972). 

31. Sheldon J. Korchin, “Psychological 
Variables in the Behavior of Voters” (Ph.D. 
diss., Harvard University, 1946). 

32. Norman H. Nye, Sidney Verba, and 
John Petrocik, The. Changing American 
Voter (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1976). ; 
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and inflation. All of these issues cut 
across traditional political party 
lines and have resulted in a weaken- 
ing in party loyalty on the part of 
both voters and candidates. The per- 
centage of citizens who consider, 


` themselves to be independent vot- 


ers has grown substantially and 
now is approximately the same as'the 
proportion who say they are Demo- 
crats and is twice the size of the 
percentage who say they are Re- 
publicans. Issue voting has in- 


-creased greatly over the period and 


there has been greater emphasis on 

the personality of the candidates, 

with increasing dependence on tele- 

vision in political campaigns. Issue 

orientation, lack of party identifica- 

tion, distrust of the political process, 

and a tendency not to register to vote - 
unless the issues or candidates en- 

gage their attention, all tend to char- 

acterize’ the younger voters—es- 

pecially those who have recently ob- | 
tained the franchise.* 

What these changes portend for 
the future of party politics in the 
United States is not presently ap- 
parent. Nye, Verba, and Petrocik sug- 
gest that what may evolve is a poli- 
tics of issue-based factions, with 
parties and candidates becoming 
more responsive to citizens’ con- 
cerns. This does not mean that party 
politics is likely to fade out of the 
picture. There are still many more 
citizens who identify with one of the 
two major parties than who consider 
themselves to be independents. 
Moreover, there is no evidence sug- 
gesting the emergence of any signifi- 


33. Participation in elections is lower for 
citizens 18 to 20 than for any age category. 
The next least likely group to register or to 
vote is the 21 to 24 age category. (See the 
previously cited Current Population Reports, 
ser. P-20, no. 293). Thus has the exten- 
sion of the franchise to citizens aged 18 
to 20 contributed to the downward trend in 
voting in national elections since 1972. 
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cant new pare: Pamper ‘in his pre: i 


liminary analysis of the 1976 presi- 
dential election, finds party loyalty 
to be on the, upsurge for the first 
time in a generation and suggests 
that the existing parties may be in 
the process of creating new alliances 
along regional, class, and issue lines.* 
Miller and Levitan argue that last- 
ing political partisan realignment 


will depend on the ability of lead- ` 


ers to mobilize the electorate around 
issues.® Crucial in any realignment 
will be the young voters, about half 
of whom are independents and thus 
are open to persuasion, rather than 
older voters,.most of whom tend to 
be identified with and loyal to their 
political party.” 


Other indicators 


Just under 24 percent of all per- 
sons over 14 years of age did volun- 
` teer work of one kind or another in 
1974., There appears to have been 
an increase in the percentage. en- 
gaged in volunteer work since 1965. 
Vohinteer workers. tend to be em- 
ployed, married, and in the age group 
25—44. Whites are much more likely 
than blacks to do volunteer work. 


. 34, Gerald M. Pomper, “The Presidential 
Election” in The Election of 1976, eds. 
Gerald M. Pomper et al. (New York: McKay, 
1976). 

35. Warren E. Miller and Teresa E. 
Levitan, Leadership and Change: The New 
Politics and The American Electorate 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Winthrop Publishers, 
1976). 

36. Converse has: demonstrated the inpor: 
, tance of new entrance into the voting elec- 
torate in producing enduring shifts in politi- 
cal alignments as far back as the elections 
of 1932 and 1936. See especially, Philip E. 
Converse, “Public Opinion and Voting 
Behavior” in Handbook of Political Science, 
vol. 4, eds. Fred Greenstein and Nelson 
.Polsby, (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 
1975), pp. 75-171; also Kristi Andersen, 
“Generations, Partisan Shifts .and Realign- 
ment” in Nye, Verba, and Petrocik, The 
Changing American Voter, chap. 5, pp. 74~ 
95. 
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aman nothing i in the Social 
Indicators, 1976 is given on the sex 
composition: of - volunteeis. The 
principal reasons. given for doing 


‘ volunteer work. ate the desire to 


help people; a sense of dúty, and en- 
joyment of the work. 

Households with incomes of over 
$20,000 in 1973 accounted for almost 
half (46 percent) of all charitable 
giving in the United States, The 
estimated funds“ spent on private 
philanthrópy rose from just under 
$9,000,000 in 1960 to over $25,000,000 
in 1974. The largest allocations 
throughout the periód were for 
religion, followed by health, educa- 
tion, and welfare. 

National associations are also con- 
sidered in chapter 11 of, Social 
Indicators, 1976. Apparently edu- 
cational and cultural organizations 
have grown most rapidly during the 
period (1968-73), followed by 
health and medical associations, 
with ‘scientific, - engineering, and 
technical organizations also promi- 
nent. All the types of organizations 
studied seem to have grown over the 
period with the single exception of 
the fraternal, nationality, and ethnic ` 
category: The ‘chapter also shows 
that menibership is greatest in church 
affiliated organizations, followed by 
membership in school-related 
groups, sports associations, labor ` 
unions,’ and fraternal associations. . 
There has been a general increase 
in participation in Red Cross and in 
scouting organizations through 1970, 
with some decline in 1974. 


Religious beliefs 


A huge majority of those respond- 
ing in 1975-76 to a question on the 


-relative importance of religious be- 


liefs to them said that religious be- 
liefs are very important. Likewise, 
the preponderant majority expressed 
a great deal of confidence in or- 


240 
ganized religion. Although the ma- 
jority of thase in all social categories 
shared this view, it was held most 
strongly by nonwhites, housewives, 
tHose with no more than eight grades 
of schooling, and‘persons over 50 
years of age: A comparison between 
respondents to this question from 
selected countries indicates that 
Americans are outstanding in their 
confidence in organized - religion. 
The percentage believing that re- 
ligion is increasing its influence de- 
clined drastically between 1957 and 
1970, but rose appreciably in 1975 
for both males and females and for 
Protestants and Catholics. 


Alienation 

From the responses of national 
samples of adults to specific state- 
ments in the Srole Anomie Scale, it 
is apparent that the majority sub- 
scribe to the view that most people 
do not really know on whom they 


can count these days, think that. 


public officials are not interested in 
the common man, and don’t care 
what happens to the riext guy. On 
_ the other hand, most people disa- 
gree with the view that a person has 
to live for today, that nothing is 
worthwhile anymore, that it is unfair 


to bring a child into the world ` 


anymore, and that money is the most 
important thing in life. Between 
1974 and 1976 there was a slight 
trend toward agreement with the 
latter set of responses. The answers 
reflecting the more anomic positions 
are much more likely to be held by 
those with little schooling. There is 
no striking response pattern by age. 
No comparisons are made by sex, 
race-ethnicity, or socioeconomic 
categories.’ 


37, There is a vast literature on aliena- 
tion in the United States, much of which 
deals -with political alienation. Even a 
summbry, review of this literature is beyond 
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An Additional Note on Social 
Participation. 


Social scientists have long been 
interested in the study of citizen 
participation in the formal and 
informal activities of the community. 
Numerous articles and books have 
been devoted to this general sub- 
ject. Unfortunately, there have been 
very few national surveys of the 
extent and nature of social participa- 
tion in the United States at different 
points in our history. Hyman and 
Wright have succeeded in providing 
us with the best available informa- 
tion on trends in voluntary associa- 
tion membership by means of second- 
ary analysis of replications of na- 
tional surveys made over the period 
1955+69 by the National Opinion 
Research Center.* Voluntary asso- 
ciation membership is not, and has 
not been, characteristic of the ma- 
jority of American adults. Relatively 


, few belong to as many as two organi- 


zations. However, there has been a 
small, but noteworthy, increase in 
memberships over the period 
studied. Membership is directly re- 
lated to current socioeconomic sta- 
tus, measured in a variety of ways, 
including: income, occupation, and 
education. The trend toward in- . 


the scope of this paper. Fortunately for the 
interested reader recent reviews are avail- 
able. For an authoritative summary and 
critique of writings on the general topic, 
see Melvin Seeman, “Alienation Studies,” 
in Annual Review of Sociology, ed. Alex 
Inkeles (Palo Alto, Calif.: Annual Reviews, 
Inc., 1975), pp. 91-124. Robert R. Alford 
and Roger Friedland, “Political Participation 
and Public Policy,” in Ibid., pp. 429-79, 
provide and equally comprehensive and 
authoritative review of the literature on 
political alienation. 

38. Herbert H. Hyman and Charles R. 
Wright, “Trends in Voluntary Association 
Memberships of American Adults: Replica- 
tion Based on Secondary Analysis of National 
Sample Surveys,” American Sociological 
Review, vol. 36 (April 1971), pp. 191-206. 
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creased associational membership 
occurs in each socioeconomic 
category, especially among those of 
lower socioeconomic status. The 
trend toward increased membership 


applies to both black and white . 


adults, but is greater for blacks. A 
recent comprehensive review of the 
literature on voluntarism by Smith 
adds to the above the following facts: 
males have higher membership rates 
in voluntary associations than 'fe- 
males, persons in the.age range 
35- 55 are more likely to participate 
than those in older or younger age 
groups, and married people are more 
likely to participate than single peo- 
ple.*® Smith also presents evidence 
from a small number of studies which 
suggests that higher participation in 
voluntary’ associations is associated 
with more favorable test scores on 
such personality traits as social con- 
formity, efficacy (internal control), 
self-confidence, sociability, as- 
sertiveness, need for affiliations, and 
general personality adjustment. Hy- 
man and Wright and Smith point to 
the great need for national panel 
studies on social participation and 
suggest the need for more sophisti- 
cated research on the causes and 
consequences of participation in 
voluntary associations.” 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The level of education in the 
United States has increased sub- 
stantially for both black and white 
men over the past 50 years. Blacks 


39. David H. Smith, “Voluntary Action 
Groups and Voluntary Groups” in Annual Re- 
view of Sociology, vol. 1, ed. Inkeles 
(Palo Alto, Calif.: Annual Review, Inc., 1975), 
pp. 247-70. 

40. For ‘examples of the use of causal 
models in the explanation of participation, 
see Richard F. Curtis and Elton F. Jack- 
son, Inequality in American Communities 
(New York: Academic Press, 1977}. 
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still lag behind white men in school- 
ing but the gap is closing. Among 
young men racial differences in edu- 
cational achievement are least be- 
cause of increased educational 
opportunities for blacks in recent 
years. 
_ There has been a marked change 
in the occupational structure in the 
United States in the last half century, 
with a great shift out of farming 
and manual occupations into white- 
collar occupations and professions. 
Blacks have shared in this shift but 
still continue to be concentrated in 
the lower status manual occupations. 
Occupational status inheritance 
continues to characterize the em- 
ployed male: population in the 
United States; sons in a given 
occupational status category are 
more likely to have been recruited 
from their fathers’ occupational 
status category than from any other 
category. But occupational mobility 
also continues in the. United States. 
Clearly there is more upward mo- 
bility, sons: of farmers and manual 
workers becoming white-collar 
workers, than downward mobility, 
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sons of white-collar workers be- ° 


coming blue-collar workers and 
farmers. However, no changes in oc- 
cupational mobility have taken place 
‘in the last half century that cannot 
be accounted for by the changing 
occupational distribution. 

National surveys show that black 
men have made greater gains in oc- 
cupational status than white men 
during the period 1962-73, but still 
in 1973 had not reached the average 
occupational status held by white 
men in 1962. 

Analysis of intercohort shifts in 
educational attainment, occupa- 
tional status, and earnings indicates 
that there were socioeconomic im- 
provements for both men and 
women in the period 1962- 
provements in the educati Le 






occupational status of women ex- 


ceeded ` those for men but these 


gains had not yet resulted in. any- 
thing approaching equal economic 
opportunity for women. 

-Recent surveys indicate that 
Americans hold tenaciously to the 
view that our society consists of two 
main , classes,’ "positioned in- the 
middle of a status hierarchy, in 
which relatively few persons are in 
either the‘lower or the upper class: 

‘ Voting in- national elections in the 
United States has. varied considér- 
ably from .1930 to 1976, reaching a 
high of 63° percent .in 1960 and 
steadily declining tó 53 percent in 
1976. Those least likely to register 
to. vote are young persons (18= -2A), 
residents of the South, those with 
eight: years of schooling, blue-collar 
workers, and blacks.: ' 

Recent studies of elections and 

. political participation have noted 

marked changes in political beliefs 
+ and behavior in the past 20 years. 
- In comparison with the 1950s, citi- 
zens of the 1960s and 1970s tend to 
be much less identified with politi- 
cal parties, ' have less faith in politi- 
cal leaders, are more dissatisfied 
with the political: process, and are 
more likely to be aroused by specific 
issues. Young people, particularly. 
those who ‘have recently gained the 
franchise, are most likely to exhibit 
these characteristics and are least 
likely to register to vote. 

What these changes portend for 
the future ‘of party politics in the 
United States is not clear at present. 
Possibly a new politics will emerge 
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based on issue-based factions with 
parties and candidates becoming 

more responsive to citizens’ con- 

cerns. Possibly the existing parties 

will be-able to create new alliances 

along regional, class, age, and issue 

lines. To ‘date there is little evidence 

suggesting the emergence of any 

significant new party. 

‘It is difficult to make any. broad 
generalization on the basis of the 
evidence contained in Social Indica- 
tors, 1976 concerning social partici- 
pation: in the: United States. Pai- 
ticipation in voluntary organiza- 
tions: does not appear to have 
changed greatly in recent years. Most 
Americans participate in fewer than 
two. voluntary associations. Answers 
to questions regarding the impor- 
tance of religion and religious be- 
liefs indicate a higher level of re- 
ligiosity in the United States than in 
other industrialized countries for 
which ‘comparisons are possible. 
From survey information there is . 
evidence that the majority of adults 
subscribe to statements which indi- 
cate lack of trust in others—especi- 
ally public officials—but most seem 
to think that life is still worthwhile 


and say that money is not the most 


_ important thing in life. How this 


would compare with what citizens 
would have said a generation or two 
ago or how these responses would 
differ fiom country to country is not 
known. Without such comparisons it 
is difficult to gauge the significance 


‘of these responses: as indicators of 


the well-being of the citizens of the 
United States. 
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Table 11/1 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT AND INTERGENERATIONAL - 
SHIFTS IN EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF MALES, 

BY YEAR BORN: 1962 AND 1973 

(As of March of each year: civilian noninstitutional population) 






Intergenerational 
shifts (father 
to son) 






Mean years of 
school completed . 







Year of birth 1962 ` 1973 1962 1973 















1947-1951 ....... 


1942-1946 ....... () 

1937-1941 ....... 11.78 3.22 
1932-1936 ....... 44.75 3.56 
1927-1931 ....... 11.57 3.72 
1922-1926 ....... 11.19 3.77 
1917-1921 ....... 10.80 3.68 
1912-1916 ....... 10.40 3.44 
1907-1911 ....... 9.86 2.97 
1902-1906 ....... 9.22 ` 0) 


1897-1901 ....... 






Source: Robert M. Hauser and David L. Featherman, Equality of Access to 
Schooling: Trends and Prospects, (Madinon; Wis.: University of Wisconsin). Used 
by permission. 

1 Not covered in survey. 
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Chart 11/1B Social Indicators, 1976 


INTERGENERATIONAL SHIFTS IN MEAN YEARS OF 

SCHOOL COMPLETED (FATHER TO SON): U.S. MALE CIVILIAN 
NONINSTITUTIONAL POPULATION IN 1962 AND 1973 

BY YEAR OF BIRTH 
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Source: see table 11/2 


SOCIAL MOBILITY AND PARTICIPATION 





Table 11/2 
OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY OF MALES, BY RACE: 1962 and 1973 
(Percent of the experienced civilian labor force aged 20 to 64) ` 


Son’s current occupation Distribu- 


———__—_—______——_—_ tion of 
Upper Lower fathers 
Year of survey and white white Upper Lower by occu- 


father’s occupation Total. collar collar manual manual Farm pation 













ALL MALES 
1962 
Totál resero Heasdwres 100.0 100.0 
Upper white collar ...... 100.0 16.5 
Lower white collar ...... 100.0 7.6 
Upper manual .......... 100.0 19.0 
Lower manual .......... 100.0 27.5 
Farm 65.45 ab A ots aise 100.0 29.4 
1973 
Total ierti Are anen 100.0 | 29.9 | 12.7 21.7 31.5 4.1 100.0 
Upper.white collar ...... 400.0 | 52.0 | 16.0 |. 13.8 17.1 1.1 18.2 
Lower white collar ...... 100.0 | 42.3 | 19.7 15.3 21.9 8 9.0 
Upper manual .......... 100.0 | 29.4 | 13.0 27.4 29.0 1.1 20.5 
Lower manual .......... 100.0 | 22.5 | 12.0 23.7 40.8 1.0 29.7 
FAP esse Seas iroa Gace Stas 100.0 | 17.5 78 22.7 37.2 14.8 22.6 
BLACK MALES i i 
1962 
Total fa) ippon e 100.0 | 5.9 .6.1- 9.1 68.3 10.6 | 100.0 
Upper white collar ...... 100.0 | 10.4 | 10.3 19.7 59.6 — 4.5 
Lower white collar ...... 100.0 | 14.4 | 13.5 — 72.1 — 1.9 
Upper manual .......... 100.0 | 8.5 9.7 10.4 67.9 3.6 9.0 
Lower manual .......... 100.9 7.6 8.0 10.8 71.4 2:3 37.2 
Farm EEEE geen norte tes 100.0 | 3.2 3.3 7.0 66.7 19.8 | 47.4 
1973 
Total ....... EEEE 100.0 100.0 
Upper white collar ...... 100.0 . 5.0 
Lower white collar ...... 100.0 3.5 
Upper manual ....... ~ . -100.0 10.2 
Lower manual .......... j 46.1 
Farm ana a ere 00. . ; 9. ; 35.1 


Source: Robert M. Hauser and David L. Featherman, Occupations and Social 
Mobility in the U.S. (Madison, Wis.: University .of Wisconsin). Used by permission. 


— Represents zero. 
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Chart 11/2 Social Indicators, 1976 
MOBILITY FROM FATHER’S (OR OTHER l 

FAMILY HEAD’S) OCCUPATION TO CURRENT 

OCCUPATION, BY RACE: U.S. MEN IN THE 





EXPERIENCED CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 
: Upper white coll 
AGED 20 TO 64 IN 1962 AND 1973 i oe pe 
ower white collar 
“xj Upper manual 
ae [_]Lower manual 


SON'S CURRENT OCCUPATION WE germ 
UPPER WHITE COLLAR i 


YEAR AND FATHER’S OCCUPATION 





Percent distribution 


Source: see table 11/2 
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Chart 11/4 Social Indicators, 1976 


REPORTED VOTERS AS A PERCENT OF 
POPULATION OF VOTING AGE, 1964 TO 1976 ' 


== Spanish origin 





1964 1966 «#1968 ` 1970 1972 ` = . 1976 





Table 11/4 4 
REPORTED VOTERS AS A PERCENT OF THE VOTING-AGE 
POPULATION, BY RACE AND SPANISH ORIGIN: 1964-1976 


Race and Spanish | 


Origin ` 1964! 1976: 
Total voting age - ; 7 
population, thous. . 110,604 | 112,800 | 116,535 i 136,203 141, 299 | 146,548 
PERCENT REPORTING i ° a 
THAT THEY VOTED 
Total .......... ee: 3) 59.2 
White oaaae wes 70.7 60.9 
Black ............05. 58.5 48.7 
Spanish origin? ...... (NA) 31.8 





_ Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, ‘Current Population Re- 
ports, Séries P-20; No. 304. 

Note: In 1964, 1966, 1968, and 1970, ‘data Include persons 18 years old and over: in 
Georgia and Kentucky, 19 years old and.over-in Alaska,'20 years old and over In Hawall, 
and 2t years old and over in the remaining states. Includes all persons 18 years old and over 
In 1972, 1974, and 1976. Data relate to the clvillan noninstitutional. aera pxoluding 
inmates of institutions and members of the ‘Armed: Forces.‘ 

‘NA'Not available.. © 

1 Presidential election’ years (including congressional elections). 

z ‘Congressional election years only. 

3 Persons.of Spanish origin may be of any race. 
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Public Safety: Crime Is Up, But: 
What About Punishment? 


l 


By DAVID SEIDMAN 


ABSTRACT: Reported crime rates have risen, and arrest 
‘rates have too, particularly among the young. Men have 
higher victimization rates than women, and blacks have 
higher victimization rates for crimes of violence than whites. 
Social Indicators, 1976 tells us this and a bit more about 
crime and responses to it, but overall the picture presented is 
at once insufficiently informative and inappropriately precise. 
The shortcomings of major data sources are acknowledged, 
but questionable findings are presented as near certain. 
Uniform Crime Reports trends for 1960-75 are presented 
without the important context of earlier trends. Important - 
data from the National Crime Survey are presented without 
mention of probable artifacts. 

Data on’ system response to crime sould have been 
presented so as to provide insight into the probable cause of 
the increases shown in trends in reported offenses. Important 
data, particularly those showing a declining rate of imprison- 
ment, have been omitted, and the interrelations of crime 
and response have'not been highlighted. The major short- 
comings of the chapter seem to. result not from inadequacies 
in execution of the design, but rather from limitations in 
available: data and.from the apparent assumption that data 
presented in chart form speak for themselves. 


+ 


i 


David Seidman, Ph.D., Washington, D.C., is a Staff Associate of the Social 
Science Research Councils Center for Coordination of Research on Social 
Indicators. A political scientist, he taught at Princeton University and has 
published articles on social indicators, crime statistics, administrative structure, 
statistical methodology, and the regulation of pharmaceuticals. 

The members of the Social Science Research Council’s Subcommittee on Criminal Justice 
Statistics (Albert J. Reiss, Jr., Albert D. Biderman, Alfred Blumstein, Stephen Fienberg, Don 
Gottfredson, and Leslie Wilkins) provided, over the past three years, most of the useful ideas 
in this paper. Albert J. Reiss, Jr., offered important advice on an earlier draft. The views 
expressed in this article are those of the author, and not necessarily those of the Social Science 
Research Council. Preparation of this article was supported by Grant No. SOC 74-07148 
from the National Science Foundation. 
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PUBLIC SAFETY 


c pue Safety and Legal 
Justice,” not just “Public 

Safety,” was the title of chapter 6 of 
Social-Indicators, 1976 when I first 
saw an outline of the proposed 
volume. The reason for the deletion 
is plain: there is very little national 
data ` ‘concerning legal ‘justice, and 
even less that is good. Data on the 
federal courts, prisons, and parole 
system exist, and if we knew how to 
measure “justice,” .legal or other- 
wise, these would be useful indi- 
cators.: But the business of justice in 
the United States is predominantly 
the business of state and local 
governments. Since the early 1930s, 
the federal government has assidu- 
ously amassed state and local data on 
crimes, but it has done far less with 


possible measures of justice—here, 


perhaps, is’ am indicator of: our 
national preoccupations. Ambitious 
plans are now afoot to generate and 
amass such data;' but their realiza- 
tion is‘a long way ‘off, and far from 
certain. In 1931, the Wickersham 
Commission noted ‘the same lack of 
‘national, statistics and urged: that 
something be done. From 1932 
through 1946, the Census Bureau 
collected court statistics’ from the 
_states an a voluntary basis.2 No one 
‘Has done so since then.’ . 
“Public Safety” ‘is a misleading 
title for what is left. Except for one 
table, only the “Intemational Coin- 
parisons” section: deals with non- 
criminal hazards. Fires, floods, earth- 


1. U.S. Dépaftinent of Justice, Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration, National 
Criminal Justice information and Statistics 


` 


Service, Program Plan ‘for Statistics 1977- ` 


81 (Washington, D.C.: USGRO, n.d.). 

.2. For, a review of the history of national 
criminal justice ‘statistics, see President's 
Commission ori Law Enforcement and Ad: 
ministration of Justice, Task Force on Assess- 
ment, ‘Task Force Report: Crime and Its Im: 
pact—An Assessment (Washing-on,., D.C.: 
USGPO, yee cae: 10. 


quakes, hurricanes, tornadoes, in- 
dustrial accidents, and dangerous 
products are peripheral to this 
chapter when they appear at all.” As 
the text explains, “the overriding 
public concern in this broad area, at 
least ‘in the United States, is with 
crime . . .” That may be, though 1 no 
data are presented to prove it. Publi- 
cations such as Social Indicators, 
1976 could, of course, attempt public 
education.and the shaping of public 
concerns. That choice was not made, 
and it might'be more appropriate to 
call this chapter “Crime and Re- 
sponse.” Even that is too broad. 
American society has not organized 
itself ‘to generate reliable informa- 
tion about more than a small number 
of the many’ different types of crime. 
The text itself comments on the 


absence of information about white- ` 


collar crime. There are also no data 
on éxtortion, kidnapping, arson, and 
any number of other ‘crimes. ` A 
chapter which began as “Public 
Safety and Legal Justice” emerges 
as one about murder, rape, robbery, 
assault, burglary, larceny; motor 
vehicle theft, and: some of the 
responses to these crimes. The con- 
tent is, in short, the usual. © 


SOME ORGANIZING QUESTIONS 


What ought we to learn about 
crime and response from a report of 
this kind on “current social condi- 
tions and trends’’P I suggest the 
report should tell us about the direc- 
tion of trends in crime events, the 
reasons for these trends, the distri- 
bution of criminal victimization in 
society, changes in the ‘nature of 
offending, the effect. of crime on 


3. A useful compilation on such matters is 
the annual Insurance Facts, published by 
the Insurance Information Institute. The data, 
like much ctime data, are of uncertain reli- 
ability. : 


A 


4 
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our lives, the nature and extent of 


public and private response to, 


crime, and the effect of that response 
on crime and on other aspects of our 
lives. A minimum set of questions 
is, what is happening? who is doing 
it? to whom is it happening? with 
what response? and why? I will ex- 
amine the chapter for the light it 
sheds upon these questions, occa- 
sionally drawing upon other data.’ 


TRENDS IN CRIME 


The Uniform Crime Reporting 
(UCR) Program, administered by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, is 
the only source of national trend 
data on crime before 1973, and 
Social Indicators, 1976 quite na- 
turally uses these data. They show 
that, from 1960 to 1975, the trend for 
seven crimes, murder, rape, robbery, 
aggravated assault, burglary, lar- 
ceny, and motor vehicle theft, is 
upward, more or less unrelievedly 
so. The seven trends are quite simi- 
lar, though robbery, sometimes 
considered particularly significant 
because it-involves predatory vio- 
~ lence, or the threat of it, rises a bit 
faster than the others, and the rise 
in motor vehicle theft tapers off a 
bit at the end.ë 

The data suggest, rather dismal: 
that the rise in recorded crime rates 
is inexorable and inevitable. Itis not. 
The series presented in Social Indi- 


4, Much information on these questions is 
available in small scale studies. I accept the 
same restrictions that apply to SI 76 and use 
only national data. 

5. The calculated “annual average rates of 
change” in the chapter manage to suggest the 
similarity of trends in spite of a somewhat 
eccentric method of calculation. The’ end- 
points of the five-year intervals have been 
used to calculate an exponential growth curve, 
which jgnores what happened in the inter- 
vening years. The reader is advised to pass 
over these calculations and to simply observe 
the logarithmic plots. 
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cators, 1976 begin in 1960, and 
therefore cannot show that the period 
from 1960 to 1975 is unusual. Pe- 
culiarities in the way estimates of 
national reported crime rates have 
been constructed make extended 
comparisons over time highly ques- 
tionable.6 However, Social Indica- 
tors, 1973 published trend data ex- 
tending back to 1933. The trends 
generally appear U-shaped, falling 
from a peak in 1933 to a trough in 
the mid-1940s, generally flat until 
the late 1950s or early 1960s, and 
rising thereafter. Murder, for ex- 
ample, does not regain its 1933 peak 
until 1970; robbery, until 1967; 
burglary, 1954; and motor vehicle 
theft, 1965. The trends for the re- 
maining threé categories have less 
pronounced U-shapes, with aggre- 
vated assault and larceny regaining 
their early peaks in the mid-1940s, 
while rape shows a gradual increase 
over the entire period. Perhaps the 
most important point about the time 
covered by Social Indicators, 1976 
is that it is an exceptional period and, 
unfortunately, the reader is not 
shown that. 

These are trends in offenses re- 
corded by the police, and what they 
tell us about trends in crime events 
is unclear. A crime comes to the 
attention of the police if they ob-. 
serve it or if another observer reports 
it to them. In recent years, surveys 


6. The technical notes explain that “the 
time-series of these data, which extends back 
to 1933, has undergone numerous adjust- 
ments frorh year to year, reflecting changes in 
the reporting units and in the concepts and 
definitions employed in classifying criminal 
events. Thus, the data shown in this report 
cover only the period 1960 to 1975, for which 
an internally consistent set of definitions and 
classifications has been utilized.” This expla- 
nation is certainly correct in suggesting enor- 
mous difficulties for comparison over time, 
and almost surely overoptimistic in suggest- 
ing that the problems have beén solved for the 
period since 1960. 
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of the population have asked people 
about their experiences as victims 
of crime. Many of the victims of 
crime do not report the event to the 
police, so a large proportion of all 
crimes cannot be recorded by the 
police. We do not know whether an 
increasing proportion of the crimes 
which occur have been reported 
to the police over the last 15 years 
or so, but it has been suggested that 
“as larger proportions of the popula- 
tion become integrated into the 
\dominant society and come to share 
its normative conceptions, more 
people mobilize the police to en- 
force private deportment,” and that 
“the professionalization and bureau- 
cratization of police forces with 
centralized comrhand and control 
leads to improved recordkeeping 
and greater use of formal, as op- 
posed to informal, police proce- 
dures, with consequent increases 
in figures of offenses... .”7 It 
would be ironic if the great in- 
crease in recorded crime over the 


period were explained by increas- ° 


ing police professionalism and 
racial integration, which both lead 
minority populations increasingly 
to report crimes which once went 
unreported. As Albert Biderman has 
written, 


As people who once felt they were out- 
side of the society feel more and more 
that they are a part of it, and as our 
law enforcement officials come to judge 
them by the same standards and give 
them the same protections as the middle 
class, we shall go through a period of 
decreasing crime but of increasing crime 
statistics. There will not be more crimes, 
but more recorded crimes.® 


7. Albert D. Biderman and Albert J. Reiss, 
Jr, “On Exploring the ‘Dark Figure’ of 
Crime,” The Annals, vol. 374 (November 
1967), p. 7. 

8. Albert D. Biderman, “Social Indicators 
and Goals,” in Social Indicators, ed. Ray- 
mond A. Bauer (Cambridge, Mass.: M.LT. 
Press, 1966), p. 125. 
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That is a comforting thought, but 
unlikely to be the full explanation 
of the recent rise in recorded crime. 

Once reported to the police, 
events must be recorded, classified 


‘in the appropriate crime category, 


and reported to the FBI. Many re- 
ports do not survive the trip. Ad- 
ministrative practices within poliee 
departments explain much of the 
loss in transit,® and administrative 
practices have changed over time. 
Some of the increase in UCR figures 
may be explained by these changes. 

The FBI attempts to estimate the 
amount of crime which would be 
recorded by those police depart- 
ments which do not actually report 
to it. Over the years, the propor- 
tion of the population covered by 
reporting agencies has grown, so the 
published figures rely less and less 
on estimates for missing areas. Then, 
each year the FBI reestimates the 
totals and rates for. previous years 
to take into account new knowledge 
about trends in areas newly report- 
ing and to reduce the effects of 
changes in administrative practices. 
Thus the 1963 aggravated assault 
rate as reported in Crime in the 
United States 1975 is 17.8 percent 
higher than the rate as reported in 
Crime in the United States 1963. 
Robbery is 16.4 percent higher; 
burglary, 11.4 percent; rape, 8 per- 
cent; while murder is only 2,2 per- 
cent higher and motor vehicle theft, 
2.4 percent.’ The price of better 
data is unstable history. 


9. David Seidman and Michael Couzens, 
“Getting the Crime Rate Down: Political 
Pressure and Crime Reporting,’ Law and 


Society Review, vol. S(Spring 1974), pp. 457- 
$3. 

10. The FBI does not publish reestimates 
for years before 1960, which in large measures 
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Itis possible, then, that crime rates 
have been decreasing, while re- 
corded crime rates have been in- 
creasing. But it is not likely. We 
have all seen too much of the chang- 
ing character of life in our cities to 
believe the increase in crime is alla 
paper increase. And there is other 
hard evidence'to confirm this im- 
‘pression: murder statistics are as- 
- sembled by the Public Health Serv- 
ice as well as the FBI, and the two 
sources report much the same pic- 
ture," even though definitions vary 
slightly. 

Dissatisfaction with both the re- 
liability and the scope of UCR has 


led to the development of a new, 


system for measuring crime rates. 
It grows from a simple, seemingly 
obvious, insight: if a major problem 

with UCR is that individuals fre- 
- quently do not report their victimiza- 
tions to the police, that problem 
could be avoided by asking scientifi- 
cally selected samples of individuals 
about their experiences ‘as victims 
of certain kinds of crimes. The 
interviews could also produce other 
information about crimes and vic- 
tims not now available through UCR 
_ and, by preserving records or- 
? ganized in terms of individuals, 
, allow ‘more sophisticated analyses 
of relationships than is possible 
with UCR. From this insight has 
grown the National Crime Survey 
(NCS), a continuing national sample 
survey program (with additional sur- 
veys of a number of urban areas) 


ment paper chains, and likely to be insured. 


It is hard to ignore a dead body or the loss of 
a car. 

11. The homicide rates in SI °76 chart 6/3A 
are age adjusted: they reflect what the homi- 
cide rate would be with current age-specific 
rates and the age structure of the 1940 popu- 
lation. The adjustment is designed, in effect, 
to control for the relationship between homi- 
cide rate and the age of the victim. The figures 
before adjustment are different, but the trend 
is quite similar. 
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of substantial cost and complexity.” 
Unlike UCR, NCS counts victimiza- 
tions, not offenses. 

In a perfect world, NCS would 
provide the “true” crime rate as a 
way of checking on the UCR rate. 
In the: real world, NCS, like any 
other data system, provides only 
another probe into reality, and not 
reality itself. Furthermore, - NCS: 
does not use the same definitions 
as UCR and purports to describe 
a different universe. It relies on the 
fallible memories of victims, who 
differ in their propensities to re- 
port events to interviewers. Arid be- 
cause NCS is new, it has unre- 
solved methodological and concep- 
tual problems. 

In’ any event, UCR trends cannot 
be checked against NCS data 
simply. because there are no NCS 
data before 1973. While differences 
in definitions, universes, and the 
like make comparison between the 
two data sources treacherous, a brief 
comment on trends from 1973 to 
1975 may be useful. I compared the 
victimization rates of individuals or 
households for rape, robbery, aggra- 


‘vated assault, burglary, and motor 


vehicle theft with the UCR offense 
rates for similar categories. None of 
the 1973-74 changes in victimiza- 
tion rates was statistically signifi- 
cant,! though all but one had the 
same sign as the corresponding UCR 
changes. One of the 1974-75 NCS - 
changes—aggravated assault—was 
statistically significant (at the 90 per- 
cent level), but it was a decrease 


12. The most complete discussion of NCS 
available is National Research Council, Panel 
for the Evaluation of Crime Surveys, Survey- . 
ing Crime (Washington, D.C.: National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, 1976). ; 

13. Because NCS is based on sampling tech- 
niques, variability in estimates is to be ex- - 
pected. Therefore, statistical tests of hypothe- 
ses such as no change are appropriate. UCR 
is nct based on sampling, so tests of this kind 
are not appropriate for UCR data. 
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while the corresponding UCR change 
was an increase. Indeed, while all of 
the UCR categories showed in- 
creases, four of the five NCS cate- 
gories (motor vehicle theft is the 
exception) showed decreases. Per- 
centage changes from 1973 to 1975 
were small. The largest was a de- 
crease .of 4.3 percent in aggravated 
assault. Two were increases, two 
were decreases, and one was ap- 
proximately zero. UCR offense rates 
for these five crimes increased by 
from 6 percent to 24 percent. Very 
different pictures emerge from the 
two sources of data. 

NCS provides estimates .of the 
proportion of victimizations re- 
ported to the police. Since changes 
in that proportion might account for 
the different pictures, I multiplied 
the victimization rates by the appro- 


priate proportions and then recom-: 


puted the percentage changes. For 
the one year changes, there is one 


additional instance of agreement in ' 


sign between UCR and NCS. The 
two-year NCS changes now all agree 
in sign with the UCR changes, but 
differ substantially in magnitude. 
Major discrepancies between the 


two data systems remain, and they: 


are unexplained. 

The unfortunate conclusion is 
that we do not have very much in- 
formation about trends in crime. 
The data suggest. a sustained in- 
crease in crime rates over a 15-year 
period and that our experience in 
the 30 years before that was quite 
different. But while it is implausible 
that there was no substantial in- 
crease in crime between, say, 1960 
and 1975, we simply do not know 
how much of the increase in meas- 
‘ured crime rates is due to increases 
in real crime rates and how much is 
due to other factors. SI ’76 recites 


the appropriate caveats, but I sus- ` 


pect they carry little. weight when 
the pictured trends are sa striking 


and when it is baldly stated that “the 
rates of both violent and property 
crimes have risen substantially and 
dramatically.” The art form SI ’76 
represents has difficulty coping with 
such peculiar data. 


THE VICTIMS 


The chances of being a victim are | 
not evenly distributed throughout: 


the society. UCR data are published 


disaggregated by size of reporting ” 


jurisdiction, though without many 
of the refinements and adjustments 


‘used for the national data. They . 


show, roughly, that crime rates in- 


crease with the size of the reporting . a 
jurisdiction, and that rates of in- . 
crease have been roughly the same « 


for all size categories over the 1960- 
75 period. Since the data are worse 
than the national data, it was 


en 


perhaps wise not to include, them ni 


in SI ’76. 

UCR data are available by juris- 
diction, so it is also possible to ex- 
amine the statistical relationships 
between ‘various characteristics of 
jurisdictions and crime rates. This 
kind of analysis has long been a 
staple of criminology, but none of 
the findings are included in SI ’76. 
Reasons for the omission may in- 
clude the unreliability of the crime 
rates, the unenlightening character 
of the findings, and the lack of time 
series studies. : 

Vital Statistics has long reported 
homicide rates by age, sex, and 
color of-the victim. As displayed in 
SI ’76, the disparities in rates when 
sex and color are considered are 
enormous and relatively stable, 
though the rates themselves are ris- 
ing. The reasons for the disparities 

14. The state of the art, as of a decade ago, 
is reviewed by Judith A. Wilks, “Ecological 
Correlates of Crime and Delinquency,” in 
President's Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and the Administration of Justice, Crime 
and its Impact, appendix A. 
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are suggested by nothing in SI ’76. 
Indeed, other data in the chapter 
suggest mainly the extraordinary 
character of the disparities. Un- 
doubtedly the apparent importance 
of color here and elsewhere would 
diminish substantially if such vari- 
ables as education, income, and em- 
ployment status were simul- 
taneously considered. Color bears a 
- heavy weight when other variables 
are ignored. 

NCS allows much more detailed 
analysis of the distribution of vic- 
timization in society. The chapter 
text summarizes much of the infor- 
mation nicely: 


In general, males are about twice as 
likely as females to fall victim to crimes 
of violence and are also more likely to 
fall victim to personal crimes of theft 

. Blacks and persons of Spanish 
origin are somewhat more likely than 
whites to be victimized by personal 
crimes of violence and theft. [But the 
data show whites have higher vic- 
timization rates for crimes of theft.] The 
rate of victimization for personal crimes 
of violence tends to decline with in- 
creased income of the victim, 
that of victimization for personal crimes 
of theft rises with increased income of 


» the victim. 


These findings are hardly surpris- 
` ing, but the details raise some ques- 
tions. The victimization rate for 
crimes of violence for black males is 
23.6 percent higher than the rate for 
white males,* a remarkably small 
difference in light of the difference 


15. The rates do not include “series victim- 
izations (i.e., those cases in.which the re- 
spondent says he was victimized three or 
more times but cannot give certain devails of 
the individual incidents.)” National Research 
Council, Surveying Crime, p. 77. NCS meth- 
odology depends upon descriptions of details, 


so these are set aside. Obviously, includ-- 


ing them would increase the victimization 
rates by an unknown quantity, and not neces- 
sarily by the same quantity for different popu- 
lation groups or different types of victimiza- 
tions. 


while. 


EY TF STEER prem a enemy a 
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in age-adjusted death rates from 
homicide: the rate for “other” males 
(mainly black) in 1973 was 786.2 per- 
cent higher than that for white 
males. Disaggregating “crimes of 
violence,” we find that white males 
have a higher victimization rate for 
combined aggravated and simple as- , 
sault than black males (35.0 versus 
31.9). This is composed of a lower 
white rate for aggravated assault 
(15.5 versus 19.2) and a higher 
one for simple assault (19.5 versus 
12.7). Similarly, white males have a 
lower robbery victimization rate (8.9 
versus 22.6), but a higher proportion 
of that rate is “without injury” for 
whites (70 percent} than for blacks 
(64 percent). Thus the data show that 
black males are relatively and for 
simple assault absolutely, infre- 
quently victimized by the- less 
serious crimes of violence. This 
does not seem reasonable, and sug- 
gests artifacts in the data. Blacks 
appear less likely than whites to 
report minor incidents to inter- 
viewers. Educational] attainment may 
explain some of the difference. 
Then, undercoverage and nonre- 
sponse in‘ NCS “vary by demo- 
graphic categories, and it is a fair 
presumption that undercoverage is 
greatest for persons with no usual 
place of residence and for some 
classes of persons who have higher- 
than-average exposure to victimiza- 
tion.” Black males are especially 
likely to be both victimized and un- 
dercounted. NCS findings here may 
be misleading. 

Victimization rates show little var- 
iation by place of residence, and 
most of the variation is between cen- 
tral cities and other places. UCR 
shows much larger variations by size 


. of place, but the categorization is by 


size of the jurisdiction where the 


16. National Research Council, Surveying 
Crime, p. 28. 
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crime occurred, not, as in NCS, by 
size of central city in the metropoli- 
tan'area where the victim resides. 
NCS would probably show more var- 
iation by size of place if UCR cate- 
gories were used, and tallying vic- 
timizations by place of occurrence 
rather than by place of residence 
would surely sharpen the differ- 
ences between central cities and 
other places. With these adjust- 
` ments, NCS data might or might not 
show variation by size of place as 
large as that found in UCR. As they 
stand, they suggest that location mat- 
ters less to victimization than other 
data have indicated. 

Sharp differences do appear in the 
rates of Victimization for different 
age groups—and these are not men- 
tioned in SI ’76. Considerable pub- 
lic attention has-been given to the 
victimization of the aged, but NCS 
data consistently show that victim- 
ization rates for the elderly are sub- 
stantially lower than those for the 
young: rates peak in either the 12- 
.15 age group or the.16—19 age group 
and taper off sharply after that. For 
crimes of violence and personal lar- 
ceny, the victimization rate of those 
65 and overin 1974 was about 13 per- 
cent of the rate for those 16-19. 
Youth is the time for victimization. 

Why do the elderly appear less 
threatened than others? Perhaps be- 
cause they avoid threatening places, 
situations, and associates. If so, vic- 
tiniization rates are limited ‘as a 
means of identifying social prob- 
lems, .because they take no direct 
account of exposure. Street crime 
must be low when no one uses the 


17. U.S. Department of Justice, Law En- 
forcement’ Assistance Administration, Na- 
tional Criminal Justice Information and Sta- 
tistics Service, Criminal Victimization in the 
United States: A Comparison of 1974 and 
1975 Findings (A National Crime Survey Re- 
port, no. SD-NCP-N-5, February 1977), 
table 4. 
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streets. More useful rates would re- 
late victimization to the activities in 
which people engage and the places 
they frequent. The logic here is more 
general, and is occasionally followed 
by NCS: the rates for crimes against 
households use number of house- 
holds, not individuals, as the base. 
And SI ’73 recomputed UCR motor 
vehicle theft-and burglary rates, us- 
ing registered vehicles as the base 
for motor vehicle theft and house- 
holds and business establishments 
for burglary. Choice of base for rates 
is an unresolved problem, and that 
choice matters. 

The victimization data in SI ’76 
reflect insufficient analysis. We learn 
from SI ’76 and published reports of 
the NCS that victimization by vio- 
lent crimes is relatively high among 
blacks, the poor, those in central 
cities, and the young. But blacks are 
disproportionately poor, young, and 
located in central cities (though 
those who live elsewhere may be 
victimized in central cities). Neither 
the independent effects of these fac- 
tors nor their patterns of interaction’ 
are revealed’in SI °76. Since SI ’76 
is based on data analysis done else- 
where, the problem lies elsewhere: 
the tabulations produced by the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration and the Cénsus Bureau do 
not allow the requisite multivariate 
analysis. Producing these tabula- 
tions is a needed step towards an- 
swering some important questions.** 


VICTIMS AND OFFENDERS 


Common wisdom among crimi- 
nologists has long held that in a large 


- proportion of violent crime, victim 


and offender know: each other— 


18. This is difficult, because crime is a rare 
event. It may be necessary to aggregate data 
over a considerable period of time in order to 
find enough victimizations of, say, wealthy 
old suburban blacks to allow analysis. 
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indeed, they are often relatives or 
spouses. This. wisdom has been 
based on fragmentary information. 
The point is an important one, be- 
cause the social character of violent 
crime depends in’ large measure 
upon whether it consists of friends 
and relatives brutalizing each other 
-or of anonymous attacks by stran- 
gers. NCS, which asked victims 
about the offender, provides the first 
detailed national look at this ques- 
tion, and SI ’76 reports the results. 


They do not support the common ` 


wisdom: according to NCS data, 
the victims of violent crime are 
more often the victims of strangers. 

While important, the finding is 
‘also questionable. There is good evi- 
dence that victimizations by stran- 
gers are more likely to be reported 
to survey interviewers than victim- 
izations by nonstrangers, and the ef- 
fect of this differential reporting may 
be substantial: 


We are not concerned that there might 
exist a small bias in this stranger-vio- 
lence ‘quotient; we are not quibbling 
over whether 60 or 70 percent of violent 
crimes reported to NCS interviewers are 
attributed to strangers. ‘Rather, we are 
concemed that a more appropriate fig- 
ure, adjusted for differential reporting of 
victimizations according to relationship 
between victim and offender, could be 
less than one-half; ifso, the policy impli-. 
cations would appear to be quite differ- 
ent.” 


The. aA will not be an easy 
one. - 
While murder is undoubtedly an 


atypical crime, comparison with UCR. 


statistics. on the circumstances of 
murder may be instructive. UCR 
classifies murders according to whether 
they are “spouse killing spouse, 
parent killing child, other relative 
killings, romantic triangle and lov- 
ers’ quarrels, known felony-type, 


19. National Research Council, Surveying 
Crime, ne 120. 
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TABLE 1. 


PERCENTAGE OF UCR MURDERS WHICH ARE 
KNOWN. OR SUSPECTED FELONY TYPE 


` Year PERCENT FELONY TYPE 
1963. 17 
1964 20 
1965 21 
1966 22 
1967 21 
1968 - 25 
1969 26 
1970 . 29 
1971 28 
1972 27 
1873 _ 29 
1974 28 
1975 32 





Source: Uniform Crime Reports —Crime In the 
United’ States, annual issues. 


and suspected felony- -type.” Felony- 

e murders are “those killings re- 

ulting from robbery, burglary, sex 
Toive. gangland and institutional 
slaying, and all other felonious ac- 
tivities.”?” In 1974, only 27.8 percent 
of the murders were counted as 
known or suspected felony-type, but . 
the proportion has been rising. (See 
table 1.) If these statistics reflect the 
circumstances of other violent crimes, 
the common wisdom on the relation- 
ship between victims and offenders 
is correct; but is becoming less valid. 
Since the NCS finding was known 
to be subject to question, SI.’76 
might well have omitted it. 


SYSTEM Resconee AND THE CAUSES | 
OF CHANGE, 


It is difficult to separate the ques- 
tion of the criminal justice system’s 
response to the (presumed) increase 
in crime from that of the explanation 
of the increase, in part because sys- 
tem response provides much of the 
data upon which explanation rests, 

20. U.S. Department of Justice, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Uniform Crime Re- 


ports: Crime in the United States 1973 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: USGPO, 1974), p. 9. 
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_ and in part because system response 
may itself be a large part of that 
explanation. As the system arrests 
and further processes individuals, 
records are treated. By telling us 
about individuals identified by the 
system as having committed `of- 
fenses, these records help explain 
the increase. But the criminal justice 
system does not identify all offend- 
ers, and in any event is permeated 
by administrative discretion. Police, 
for example, arrest on the basis of 
both discretionary ‘judgnients and 
the information they are able to ob- 
tain. Arrest statistics, therefore, are 
partly determined by the number of 
offenders, partly by the skill of of- 
fenders in avoiding arrest, and partly 
by the habits and patterns of the po- 
lice in the use of their discretion.*! 
Data from later stages of the criminal 
process are probably even less likely 
to reflect the offender population 
accurately, so it is perhaps fortunate 
that such data were not available for 


SI.’76: they might suggest inappro- ` 


priate conclusions. 

It is unlikely that ẹstimates of ar- 
rest rates for different age groups for 
urban places were included in SI’76 
merely to provide information about 
the changing behavior of the police. 


For better or for worse; they must be _ 


considered as saying something about 
offenders as well. The message is 
striking: arrest rates increased rap- 
idly over the period, and, particu- 
larly for crimes of violence, the in- 
crease was even more rapid for 
youths, who began the period with 


rates already higher than those for. 


the older population.” 


2r. See, for example, Jerome H. Skolnick, 
Justice Withoút Trial (New York: Wiley, 
1966). UCR collects arrest data, but from 
fewer jurisdictions than report offenses. 

22. The choice of an arithmetic scale for 
these charts obscures the rates ofincrease. For 
both crimes of violence and crimes of theft, 
the percentage increase was highest for the 
youngest age group and lowest for the oldest. 
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These changes in rates obscure 
the change in age composition of ar- 
restees, because over the peridd the 
age’ distribution of the population 
shifted. For example, between 1960 
and 1973,.the proportion of thé total 
United States population aged 14- 
24 grew from 15.1 percent to 20.5 
percent. Thus, those under 25 ac- 
counted for. 46 percent of arrests. in 
1960, but for 61 percent in 1974. 
For crimes of theft, the proportion 
rose from 75 percent to 80 percent. 


If age-specific arrest rates reflect - 


age-specific offense rates (and of 
course they may not), some of the 
increase in total offense rates can be 
attributed simply to the changing 
age distribution. If the age-specific 
1960 arrest rates applied:to the 1974 
population distribution, the total ar- 
rest.rate for violent crimes would be 
about 54 percent of the actual total 
arrest rate in 1974, and the same is 
true for crimes of theft.“ So the age 
distribution may directly £ account for 
about half the increase. 

. The rest of the increase in offense 
rates is, under the assumption link- 
ing arrests and offenses, due to rising 
age-specific rates. Convincing ex- 


The most extreme difference, between 11-14 
year olds and those 25 and older for crimes of 
violence, is the difference between a 1960-74 
increase of 177.8 percent and one of 52.2. per- 
cent. The pattern is not the same for each of 
the separate crimes. For example, arrest rates 


- for motor vehicle theft did not increase much 


at all, and those for-15-—17-year-olds were 
lower at the end of the, period than at the 
beginning. 

23. The figure varies for the separate crimes. 
These computations are not very reliable: the 
population figures, those used to compute the 
rates in SI °76, are derived by assuming the 

\age distribution for the jurisdictions reporting 
‘arrésts to UCR is the same as that.for the 
United States as a whole. If UCR published 
lists of the reporting jurisdictions, the age dis- 
tribution for at least Census years could be 
examined, but the lists are not published. The 
results might also differ somewhat if finer age 
categories were used. 
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planations of DEE increases are not 
easy to find. The high arrest rate in- 
creases among the young provide a 
clue. A major function of social in- 
stitutions is the socialization of the 
young. It has been argued that as the 
moving wave of the baby boom 
passed through adolescence, these 


social institutions—schools and em- 


ployment markets, for example— 
were swamped, and the result was 
rising crime rates.4 This is hard to 
demonstrate with available data, but 
. Irving Leveson has found a relation- 
ship between crime rates and that 
part of the youth uneniployment rate 
which is not related to the adult un- 
employment rate; this is at least con- 
sistent with the socialization argu- 
ment. Leveson also found that adult 
unemployment rates over the period 
were not significantly related to 
crime rates. 

UCR publishes arrest data by sex 
and race, as wellas by age, but simul- 
taneous classifications by.these three 
variables are not publishéd or even 
collected. Analysis is therefore lim- 
ited in sophistication. The separate 
tabulations by sex and race include 
a single age break, at age 18. Some 
of the increase in arrest rates can be 
attributed to more rapid increases for 
females than for males. For crimes 
of theft, about 11 percent of all ar- 
rests were of women in 1960, but by 
1974, the proportion had grown to 
about 22 percent. The increase was 
about the same for the two age 
groups, under 18 and 18 and over. 
For crimes cf violence, excluding 
rape, the proportion changed almost 
not at all (from 12 percent to 11 per- 
cent), but among those under 18, 
there was an increase from 7 percent 


24. James Q. Wilson makes roughly this 
argument in Thinking About Crime {New 
York: Basic Books, 1975), chap. 1. 

25. Irving Leveson, “The Growth of Crime,” 
(Hudson Institute HI-2444/2—D, July 1976), 
chap. IIL 
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to 10 percent, while for the older age 
group, there was a decrease from 13 
percent to 11 percent. Increases may 
be due to either, or both, increased 
offense rates among women, or an 
increased willingness to arrest 
women.” In-any event, these data 
do not suggest that women played 
any great role in the large increases 
in offense rates. Perhaps no damage 
was done by excluding these data 
from SI °76, though there may 
be substantial public curiosity about 
them. 

The link between race and crime 
is a sensitive subject, whith may ex- 
plain why no equivalent of the SI’73 
chart showing arrest rates by race is 
included in SI ’76.. Blacks have 
higher arrest rates. Some of the dif- 
ference may well be attributable to 
differential police treatment of whites 
and blacks, but not all: blacks have 
higher victimization rates as well. 
Differences between blacks and whites 
in age distribution, income, and so 
forth might account for the rest, but 
the data to test the hypothesis do 
not exist. While arrest rates for both 
blacks and whites increased over the 
period, the rate of increase for whites 
has in general been greater. 7 Be- 


26. The data here differ from ise analyzed 
by Rita James Simon, ‘The Contemporary 
Woman and Crime, Crime and Delinquency 
Issues: A Monograph Series, National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, Center for Studies of 
Crime and Delinquency (Washington, D.C.: 
USGPO, 1975), because Simon did not use the 
age classification. To use it, I had to rely on a 
different set of tables in the annual issues of 
Uniform Crime Reports. Further, there are 
slight differences in categories of crime 
examined. The results for the total population, 
however, are essentially identical, Simon 
points out that increased willingness to arrest 
does not explain the differences between 


crimes of violence and crimes of theft. Thus ~ 


she sees the explanation largely in terms of 
changes in women’s opportunities to commit 
certain types of crimes. See Simon, p. 48. 
27. Leveson has examined this in some de- 
tail in The Growth of Crime, chap. II. The 
outcome of the comparison depends upon 


s~ 
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cause black arrest rates are so much 
higher, arrest rates for the total popu- 
lation may have increased because 
of an increasing black proportion of 
the population in the reporting juris- 
dictions, particularly in the high ar- 
rest age groups. But UCR&does not 
tell us which are the reporting juris- 
dictions. Leveson, using crude data, 


concludes that the effect here was 


small.” 

Considered as indicators of system 
response, the key fact about the ar- 
rest rates—which SI ’76 does not 
point out—is that they grew less rap- 
idly than reported offense rates.?® 
UCR provide! date on the proportion 
of arrests which result in criminal 
charges, the proportion of charges 
which result in conviction—by trial 
or plea—and the disposition of those 
convicted, but they are of very poor 
quality. For what it is worth, Leve- 
son has assembled and examined the 
data, finding that, in general, the 
dropoff at each stage in the criminal 
process has increased over time.*® 

The classic form of punishment for 
crime is imprisonment. Since the 
rise in arrests has not kept pace with 
the rise in reported offenses, and 


both the precise crimes considered and the 
exact time, period. Thus, between 1963 and 
1973, the percentage increase in arrest rates 
for crimes of violence taken together and for 
crimes of theft taken together was greater 
among whites, but the reverse is true between 
1963 and 1969. And for 1963-73, blacks had 
the larger percentage increase in arrest rates 
for murder and robbery. 

28. Ibid., pp. [V~11 and pp. IV-12. 

29. The relation between arrests and of- 
fenses is tangled. One offense, with multiple 
offenders, may lead to many arrests. One ar- 
rest, of a multiple offender, may “clear” many 
offenses, And, of course, some arrests are of 
individuals who have committed no offense. 
UCR data do not permit untangling. UCR data 
on the proportion of offenses “cleared by ar- 
rest” exist, but they are generally considered 
highly unreliable. : č 

30. Leveson, The Growth of Crime, chap. 
VI. There is variation by crime type. 
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since arrests have become less likely 
to lead to conviction, it would not be 
surprising to find that the proportion 
of the population imprisoned has not 
increased as rapidly as the reported 
offense rate. In fact, the imprison- 
ment rate has declined since 1961. 
Since 1926, the National Prisoner 
Statistics (NPS) program has assem- 
bled data on the year-end population 
of state and federal prisons. Figure 1 
presents these data as rates per 
100,000 along with UCR.’ offense 
rates for crimes of violence.*! The 
-number of prisoners has also de- 
clined since 1961. The increase in 
recorded offense rates has evidently 
been accompanied by a decline in 
punishment.” This is important for 
at least two reasons: First, incarcera- 
tion undoubtedly affects the quality 
of life of those incarcerated, and the 
size of the institutionalized popula- 
tion may say something about the 
character of a society. Second, im- 
prisonment may affect the crime rate 
through deterrence of potential of- 
fenders and incapacitation of those 
in prison.* It may be that the decline 


l 


_ 31. NPS is a voluntary reporting program 
which has been modified over the years. The 
data should be taken as only roughly approxi- 
mating the trend. NPS also provides a series 
on prisoners received by state and federal 
prisons, but it is less reliable than the series 
used here. 

32. For a discussion of the long-term stabil- 
ity of the prison population, see Alfred Blum- 
stein and Jacqueline Cohen, “A Theory of the 
Stability of Punishment,” Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, vol. 64 June 1973), pp. 
198-207, and Alfred Blumstein, Jacqueline 
Cohen, and Daniel Nagin, “The Dynamics of 
a Homeostatic Punishment Process,” Journal 
of Criminal Law and Criminology, vol. 67 
(Sept. 1976), pp. 317-34. 

33. The literature on deterrence is im- 
mense, and that on incapacitation is growing. 
For a recent discussion of both, see National 
Academy of Sciences, Panel on Research on 
Deterrent and Incapacitative Effects, Deter- 
rence and Incapacitation: Estimating the Ef- 

fects of Criminal Sanctions on Crime Rates 
(Washington, D.C.: National Academy of Sci- 
ences, forthcoming). 
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FIGURE 1 


POPULATION OF STATE AND FEDẸRAL PRISONS AT END OF YEAR; 


‘CRIMES OF VIOLENCE, 
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1940-1970: U.S. Department of Justice, Bureau of Prisons, “National Prisoner Statistics: 
Prisoners in State and Federal Institutions for Adult Felons, 1968, 1969, 1970," table 2. 

1971-1973: U.S. Department-of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, Na- 
tional Criminal Justice Information and Statistics Service, “Prisoners in State and Federal 


Institutions on December 31, 1974, " table 4. 
Crimes of Violence. 
Social Indicators, 1973. 


in punishment, reflected in both the 
prison and the arrest statistics, pro- 
vides not merely information about 
the performance of the criminal jus- 
tice system, but also a partial expla- 
nation of the rise in the recorded 
offense rate. 

-It is difficult to understand why 
SI ’76 did not include the NPS 
data.” The omission is just one ofthe 


34. It provides instead data on the jail popu- , 
lation in 1970 and on juveniles in detention 
and correctional facilities in 1971 and 1973. 
The data are of interest, but they say-nothing 


weaknesses of the “Social Responses” 
section of the chapter, which tells us 
very little about explanations of the 
presumed increase in crime, the re- 
sponse ofthe system to that increase, 
or the consequences of system re- 
sponse. Part of the weakness can be 
attributed to the difficulty of provid- 
ing explanation in a chartbook, part 
to the weaknesses of the available 
data. But there were readily avail- 


about trends or system response to serious 
crime. 
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able data which could and should 


have been used. 


, PRIVATE RESPONSE 


The consequences of a rapid in- 
crease in crime rates might best be 
understood through an examination 
of the responses of individuals to 


` perceived threats to their own safety. ` 


Unfortunately, data concerning such 
responses are hard to find. SI ’76 in- 
cludes only a series.on production 
and importation of firearms for pri- 
vate sale and some opinion poll re- 
sponses covering very little of the 
period in which the increase oc- 
curred. The firearms data are striking 
—and the absence of such data for 
1971-73 illustrates the failure of the 
system to monitor private responses. 
Reading into the series perhaps 


more than is there, the fear'of crime - 


seems to have led many individuals 
to resort to self-defense measures, 
indicating their lack of faith in the 
ability of the system to provide pro- 
tection.** The consequences are pêr- 
haps shown in the rising proportion 
of murders which ‘are committed 
with firearms. Some argue that the 
rising murder rate is in part attributa- 
ble to the increased availability of 
-firearms,*® but a linkage between 
firearms purchases induced by the 
fear of crime and firearms murders 
has not been clearly established. 
The opinion data, covering at best 
the period 1972-75, are not very re- 


vealing: the period is too short for. 


substantial changes in opinion to be 
found, and the major increase in re- 
corded crime rates preceded the ear- 


35. I have explored this question exten- 
sively elsewhere. See David Seidman, “The 
Urban Arms Race: A Quantitative Analysis of 
Private Arming” (Ph.D. diss., Yale Univer- 
sity, 1975). 

36. See, for example, Richard Block, “Hom- 
icide in Chicago: A Nine-year Study (1965- 
1973),” Journal 9f Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology, vol. 66 (Sept. 1975), pp. 496-510. 
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liest data point. The restricted range 
appears to reflect a decision to take 
all the data from the General Social 
Survey (GSS) of the National Opin- 
ion Research Center. GSS, however, 


.was designed to repeat questions 


asked earlier in other surveys, so 
longer time series were available for 
SI °76. For example, a series on the 
question “Are you in favor of the 
death penalty for persons convicted 
of murder?” can be constructed from 
Gallup Polls beginning in 1936.7 
The percentage favoring the death -> 
penalty reached its low point in’ = 
1966, and has risen rather steadily _ . 
since then. The period of the rise 
corresponds to a period of noticeably 
rising recorded crime rates, which 
suggests that support for capital pun- 
ishment is a response to rising crime 


rates. However, it also corresponds ` >- 


to a period in which there were no 
executions. Support may decline 
again if executions become frequent. 

The data on private response are 
exceedingly sketchy, but SI ’76 con- 
cludes that, taken together with the 
data on system response, “they pro- 
vide ample evidence that concern 
with the imnact of crime on public 
safety is perhaps second only to con- 
cem with health in our society.” Per- 
haps not. The 1974 Annual Housing 
Survey asked occupants of a sample 
of housing units in the United States 
about the adequacy of neighborhood 
services. The proportion responding 
that the service was inadequate was 
higher for public transportion, shop- ' 
ping, and hospitals and health clin- 
ics than for police protection. Of 
those saying the service was inade- 


37. There are minor variations in question 


-wording. The data can be found in Michael 


J, Hindelang et al., Sourcebook of Criminal 
Justice Statistics—1976 (Washington, D.C.: 
USGPO, 1977), table 2.59. 

38, The number fell from 56 in 1960 to 1 in 
1966, rising to 2 in 1967. Then there were 
none until 1976. Ibid., table 6:124. 
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quate, there were more respondents 
who said that public transportation 
was so inadequate they would like to 
move from the neighborhood than 
there were who said this about po- 
lice protection. When asked about 
undesirable conditions in the neigh- 
borhood, more people cited noise 
and heavy traffic than cited crime." 
These data, of course, are not pre- 
cisely to the point, but neither are 
the data in SI ’76. In any case, they 
begin to suggest that concern about 
crime may have less to do with its 


` impact on public safety than with. 


something else, perhaps a general- 
ized concern about the character of 
the society.” This seems to be one of 
the rare instances in which SI ’76 
drew an incautious inference. The 
effort could better have been made 
elsewhere. 


CONCLUSION 


Having abandoned the aim of re- 
porting on “Public Safety and Legal 
Justice,” SI ’76 was still faced with 


an extremely difficult problem. The . 


major source of data on trends (UCR) 
is unreliable, while the other major 
data source (NCS) is new and insuffi- 

ciently analyzed and understood. 


39. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, Current Housing Reports, 
Final Report H-150074, Annual Housing 
Survey; 1974, part B; “Indicators of Housing 
and Neighborhood Quality for the United 
States and Regions” (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 
1976), table A-4. i 

40. See Frank F. Furstenberg, Jr., “Public 
Reaction to Crime in the Streets,” American 
Scholar, vol. 40 (Autumn 1971), pp. 601-10. 
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The variables which would allow 
description and understanding of so- 
cial conditions are often not meas- 
ured at all. Crucial relationships are 
difficult to show in graphical form.. 
Mainly for these reasons, though in 
part because of choices made in the 
design ofthe chapter, “Public Safety” 
is a weak report on “social condi- 
tions and trends.” 
Early in this paper, I identified a 
minimum set of questions. How well 
does SI ’76 do in answering them? 
First, in answer to “what is hap- . 
pening?,” it suggests that crime is 
increasing, but the time period cho- 
sen removes the data from their con- 


text. Less information is provided on 


why there has been such an increase, 
though some can be teased out of 
the data. The distribution of criminal 
victimization is haphazardly pre- 
sented, though, since the data are 
less familiar than the UCR trends, 
this presentation is particularly im- 
portant. Questions about the nature 
of offeriding and offenders are hardly 
addressed at all, and in at least one 
instance addressed with highly ques- 
tionable data. Response to increases 
in reported crime is presented only- 
in very sketchy form, with the data 
on imprisonment the most striking 
omission. The interaction of re- 
sponse and trend, never mentioned 
in SI ’76, is particularly difficult to 
address because the imprisonment 
data are missing. In short, the mini- 
mum set of questions is not well ans- 
wered. Neither is it well answered 
here. SI ’76 can be no better than 
the available data base. 
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Chart 6/11 eN _ Social Indicators, 1976 


PERCENT OF VICTIMIZATIONS REPORTED TO THE POLICE, 
BY RACE OF VICTIMS AND TYPE OF CRIME, 1974 


WHITE VICTIMS PRN LACK VICTIMS 
Percen 


75 50 25 O 25 x 50 75 





CRIMES OF 
VIOLENCE 


CRIMES OF 
THEFT 





Table 6/11 
. VICTIMIZATIONS REPORTED TO POLICE, 
BY RACE OF pie AND PITE OF CRIME: 1974 


(Percent) 
> ah White Black 
Type of crime victims victims 
All crimes of violence... 48.0 
Rape nasen en ieira 52.2 
Robbery ss carrenraroneerws 55.3 
Aggravated assault ....... 54.4 
Simple assault ........ Ean 28.5 
All crimes of theft ...... 24.0 
Burglary ..............085 48.6 
Household larceny ....... 17.9 
- Motor vehicle theft ....... 72.8 





Source: U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance pee 
tlon, Criminal Victimization In the United States, A Comparison of 1973 a PR 
Findings, Report No. SD-NCP-N-3, 1976. 
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Table 6/12 l 

URBAN POLICE ARRESTS OF: SUSPECTED OFFENDERS FOR CRIMES 
OF VIOLENCE, BY AGE OF SUSPECTS: 1960-1974 

(Rate per 109,000 urban population) 


Total, | 11to14 15to17  18to24  25yearsold 
allages | yearsold  yearsold — years old and over 





Source: National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence, Staff 
Report, Crimes of Violence, Vol. il, 1969; U.S. Department of Justice, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, Uniform.Crime Reports for the United States, annual issues, 1960- 
1974; and U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Popu- 
lation Reports, Series P-25, Nos. 519 and 529. 
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Chart 6/12 Pn ae. ees hte ' a Social Indicators, 1976 


URBAN POLICE ARREST. RATES OF ‘SUSPECTED OFFENDERS 
FOR CRIMES OF VIOLENCE, BY AGE OF SUSPECTS, 1960-1974 


Total, all ages `. 

11 to 14 years old 
e 15 to 17 years old 
seceesese 18 to 24 years old 
‘eeeceseee 25 years old and over 
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0“ : ; 
Year 1960 1965 ` 1970 1975 


Source: see table 6/12 
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Table 6/13. l 
URBAN POLICE ARRESTS OF SUSPECTED OFFENDERS FOR CRIMES © 
OF THEFT, BY AGE- OF SUSPECTS: 1960-1974 

(Rate per 100,000 urban population) 


Total, 11to14 15to17 18to24  25yearsold 
all.ages years old years oid ` years old and over 


1,212.3} 2,596.1 3 206.9 
1,261.6! 2,790.0 240.3 | 223.2 
1,339.4! 2,679.2 Í A 210.6 
1,410.6! 2,830.3 : 222.4 
1,636.4 |, 2,930.3 : 217.2 


1,744.8 | 3,087.8 8.6 226.9 
1,831.5 | 3,113.0, 217.5 
1,912.5 | 3,288.6 232.8 
1,944.8 | 3,448.7 i 239.1 
2,007.0 `| 3,557.1 1,571.6 250.9 


2,080.2 3,905.9 1,826.7 295.4 
2,126.8 4,049.5 1,933.3 307.9 
2,097.9 | 3,871.4 1,877.0 305.9 
2,013.2 3,820.2 1,807.4 294.4 
2,470.0 - 4,734.9 2,260.1 344.6 





Source: U.S. Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Uniform 
Crime Reports for the United States, annual issues, 1960-1974; and U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series 
P-25, Nos. 519 and 529. 

1 Arrest data Include persons under 11 veus of age; population base includes 
persons 10 years old but not under 10. i 
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- Chart 6/13 - f Social Indicators, 1976 
URBAN POLICE ARREST RATES OF SUSPECTED OFFENDERS 
FOR CRIMES OF THEFT, BY AGE OF SUSPECTS, 1960-1974 


-m Total, ali ages 
-m 11 to 14 years old 
=a {5 to 17 years old 
sesooseoe 18 to 24 years old 
vocsceeee 25 years old and over 


Rate per 100,000 population 
N 
n 
O 
oO 


1,500 . ' 


OAA TY - 
ese Fees? 
eer T oo? 

eee 





(¢] f 
‘Year 1960 ` 4965 > 1970 . -1975 


N 
Source: see table 6/13 
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Social Indicators, 1976 and Perspective Canada II: 
Elixirs of Reason or of Sleep? 


By DAVID A. BRUSEGARD 


ABSTRACT: Both Social Indicators, 1976 and its Canadian 
counterpart, Perspective Canada II, are produced by govern- 
ment organizations with the intent to develop social indicators 
and provide a social report on the condition and progress 
of their respective nations.. Having examined both publica- 
tions, the author suggests that neither goal has been accom- 
plished or properly dealt with. It is argued that to ac- 
complish either objective in a satisfactory manner, both 
Social Indicators, 1976 and Perspective Canada II must 
change their organization, commentary, authorship, and in- 
tended audience. Among other things, such publications must 
seek authors outside of government and actively draw them to 
the attention of education and public audiences. 


David A. Brusegard is the Chief of the Social Indicator Unit of Statistics Canada, 
He formerly headed the Social Statistics unit of the province of Alberta. The 
author of articles on the development of social indicators and social reporting, 
_ Dr. Brusegard is the associate editor of and a contributor to the Perspective Canada 
` series. A major monograph on national level social reporting for the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development is in press. 


Perspective Canada I is available from: Publicatiors Distribution, Statistics Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada KIA OT6 (Order catalogue number 11-508/I977), It may be pur- 
chased for $9.25 ($11.00 for orders outside Canada). 
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F EVER the reasonable musings | 


of men were to submit to the 
shackles of censorship, the standard 
four letter words would not be the 
target of the outlawing knife. By far 
the most disreputable and myth- 
conjuring expression to creep into 
rational discussion is the innocuous 
but prostitutional, “quality of life.” 
Mere utterance of the words can se- 
duce research grants, father promis- 
cuous social. surveys, and breed 


varied reports, books, and papers, all - 


seeking recognition as the true and 
rightful offspring. This is the most 
bogus concept ever to have been em- 
braced by seemingly intelligent men 
„and women. a 

Concern with this elusive element 
of our existence has resulted in a 
situation in which almost every piece 
of social research, government pro- 
gram, and statistical measurement is 
reputed to be in some way prompted 
by or related to our quality of life. 
Those concerned with monitoring or 
measuring social conditions and 
trends, and who took both their work 
and a humanistic concer seriously, 
saw it as only fair to erect a termino- 
logical barrier to protect themselves. 
“Social indicator” is still an attempt 
to keep out the vulgate. 

The problem in moving emphasis 
from concern with the quality of 
life to the development of social 
indicators is that the defense is al- 
most too good. Few if any serious 
researchers in government and the 
academic community will admit to 
having come across a bona fide mem- 
ber of the species. While the publi- 
cation Social Indicators, 1976 offers 
great hopes, it slips in the escape 
rider that its data are not really 
ideal social indicators, only a step 
in the appropriate direction. The 
Canadian contemporary,. Perspec- 
tive Canada II, makes no pretense 
at backbone. For the original au- 


f 
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thors, social indicators were to be 
those data series that people ended 
up calling “social indicators” — 
hardly an indefensible position even 
if no data were so named. 


SOCIAL REPORTING IN CANADA 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


In attempting to contrast Social 
Indicators, 1976 with Perspective 
Canada II I found myself con- 
tinually drawn to more fundamental 


questions that lay at the existence - 


and character of both. It is clear that 
both publications are up to the same 
thing, but there is a distinct flavor 
to the introductions of both that 
would indicate that neither is aware 
of exactly what they are up to. We 
should wonder then, what in the 


world is being delivered to us in ` 


these relatively lush government 
publications, and what should be de- 
livered. Public funds and ‘hard work 
have generated these publications, 
but are they examples of the trivia 
buff’s delight, statistical digests for a 
select few, or- something beyond 
this? 

The original intentions of the 
masterminds of social reporting were 
somewhat diverse, but in general 
their publications were to provide a 
decisionmaking tool for high-level 
policymakers. The audience for 
social reports were the policymakers 
themselves and the planning estab- 
lishments who served the usually 
elected policymakers. Depending 
upon the perspective, such tools 
were to help in the management of 
social phenomena in the same way 
that economic indicators permitted 
control of and reaction to economic 
phenomena,’ or to provide an in- 


‘formation system for social plan- 


g . 

1, See for example, Bertram N. Gross, The 
State of the Nation: Social Systems Account- 
ing (New York: Tavistock Publications, 1966). 


“me 


PPR rg re 
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ning,” or place social issues into a 
cost/benefit context so that they 
could be dealt with in those terms.° 
All this was to provide a value- 


introducing, politically-motivating, ` 


and problem-solving force, the ve- 
hicles of which were to be publica- 
tions like Social Indicators, 1976 
and Perspective Canada II, which in 
some way applied social and socio- 
economic statistics to common con- 
cerns. 

What has happened is that neither 
Social Indicators, 1976 nor Perspec- 
tive Canada II have become the 
Bible of the planning elité or the 
embodiment of early hopes.. The 
early hopes were too lofty and sig- 
nificant strides. toward a compre- 
hensive set or system of social 
indicators require much more work 
than the original proponents might 
have imagined. Thus there may be a 
tendency for some critics to set these 
statistical pachyderms aside as 
monuments to an impractical ideal- 
ism that preached concern with the 
well-being of the individual and 
consideration for human benefit. I 
suggest, however, that such a dis- 
missal would constitute a tragic 
error, for what is at present correctly 
perceived to be a low-to-moderate- 
use reference item for planning 
agencies and researchers, is in fact 
the embryo of what could become a 
widely used and valuable vehicle for 
social communication and under- 
standing for elected officials, so- 
cially aware citizens, and their fu- 


2. See Raymond A. Bauer, Social Indica- 
tors (Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 
1966); and “Societal Feedback,” The 
Annals, vol. 373 ‘Sept. 1967), pp. 180-92. 

3. See Daniel Bell, “The Idea of a Social 
Report,” The Public Interest 15 (Spring 
1969), pp. 72-84; and “The Adequacy of 
Our Concepts,” in A Great Soctety?, ed. 
Bertram N. Gross (New York: Basic Books, 
1966), pp. 127-61. 


ture counterparts—the high school 
and university student. 


THE NEED FOR CHANGE 


.To discover how this might hap- 
pen, and how social reports must 
change, one must see the other 
premises in the argument: 

1.) Both Social Indicators, 1976 
and Perspective Canada II conflate 
the presentation of social indicators 
with the different, but related, task 
of providing national level social 
commentary and explanations of 
social changes. At the root of the 
problem is a preoccupation with 
social indicators. Social indicator 
strategies focus upon standardized 
areas of concern and attempt to pro- 
vide a few series that permit infer- 
ences regarding the attainment of ` 
national or obvious social goals; but 
there is a natural tendency and need 
in publications like Social Indica- 
tors, 1976 and Perspective Canada 
II to detail and make clear the social 
changes and trends taking place in 
our society. To do the second job 
using the strategies of the first re- 
sults in half-way products like the 
documents just mentioned. 

Social Indicators, 1976 divides its 
chapters into three sections, the 
basic “hard” measures, public per- 
ceptions, and international compari- 
sons. This very structure lends it-' 
self to continued regimentation over 
time and the logical product of such 
work, given progress in the develop- 


' ment of social indicators, is an even 


more defined publication that would 
provide us with the same statistical 
series year after year. It thus be- 
comes an increasingly less useful 
publication, much on the model 
of major economic indicator sum- 
maries. 

2.) A second premise is that the 
really important debates on social 
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planning and emete take place 
in various direct or indirect fòrms 
between politician and politician, or 
politician and the public or special 
interest groups. Neither politicians 
nor the public are overly sophisti- 


cated with respect to the use of 


statistics for decisionmaking or 
problem solving. Both must be ap- 
proached in a way that is not only 
comprehensible but intuitive in its 
use of concepts and treatment of the 
interrelations of social phenomena. 
In the simplest terms social reports 
must address the issues of what is 
happening, what are the likely rea- 
sons for its happening, and what 
does this mean for us as a group or 
segment of the population five or ten 
years down the road. There is little 
of this integrated approach in either 
Social Indicators, 1976 or Perspec- 
tive Canada II. 

_ 3.) The last premise is that inter- 
esting and topical national -level 
social policy and -social problem 
issues dre not easily organized under 
the national goals model presently 
used by Social Indicators, 1976 or 
Perspective Canada II. Treatment 
_ of issues such as children’s rights, 
women’s rights, immigration -poli- 
cies, and drug abuse do not fall 
neatly: into chapters standardly 
titled “Family,” “Population,” or 
“Health.” It is perhaps noteworthy 
that Social Indicators, 1976 has con- 
sidered immigration in its introduc- 
tion rather than in a specific chap- 
ter. One can only guess whether 
this is a consequence of the rigidity 
of the book’s structure or the inten- 
tions of the authors. 

If these three fundamental prem- 
ises are accepted, then we can 
come closer to a conception of what 
such publications can do best and 
what they should be doing. It is 
evident from what I have said so 


far that I take the real goals of 


gil 


government-sponsored documents 
like Social Indicators, 1976 and 
Perspective Canada II to be sepa- 
rable into two components: (1) the 
provision of social indicators relat- 
ing to the attainment of national 
goals, and (2) the provision of social 
intelligence to the public, who pays 
for the.production, in a form that re- 
lates to. processes, changes, and 
trends, and deals with reasons and 
consequences. ` 

The first goal can ibe attained by 
separating the indicator ‘sections of 
publications from interesting, sup- 
porting, and thematically organized 
data. If we are serious about social 
indicators then let us see a few 
series offered as and argued for as 
indicators, and commence the de- 
bate from there. The second goal 
cannot be accomplished by simply 
paying attention to topical issues like 
children’s rights or the conse- 
quences of our immigration policies. 
Since most of the audience for social 


-reports are interested .citizens and 


students, we cannot simply assume 
that this audience has a clear con- 
ception of the questions and prob- 
lems involved in any issue, let alone 
the ‘understanding of how existing 
social institutions and programs 
which deal with those problems 
work. This would imply a burdén- 
some, but necessary, educative role 
for social reports, including the 
numerical detailing of such things 
as, for example, how the justice 
system works, with its charging, re- 
duction of charges, diversion, possi- 
bilities for disposition, to mention 
only some of its components. Again, 
apart from providing statistical 
data on criminal activities, the de- 
tailing of information on. matters 
like clearance rates can only be in- 
terpreted in the context of an under- 
standing of how the system that gen- 
erates those rates works. Since the 
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FIGURE 1 


INCIDENTS, VICTIMS AND LEGAL STATUS OF MURDER SUSPECTS, 1 961-1974 






INCIDENTS 


y 







` 


SUSPECTS! 


Total: 
Males: 
Females: 


Total: 4,140 


4,235 
3751 
484 





CLEARED 
BY CHARGE? 
Total:. 3,532* 
Males: 3,111 
Periding prsliniinary pean: Females: 421 
male 189 7 ~ 
female 25 


Not sent to trial or result unknown; 
male 200 


female 43 ' : 
SENT TO TRIAL 
Total; 3,061 
PEN 3 : 2,711 
Found unfit fo stand trial: P 350 
male 34 i 
female 8 
ACQUITTED 
. Total: “705 : 
Males: 557 
Females: 148 
On account of Insanity: Other. acquittals: 
male 178 male 379 
female 53 


- female 95 


' 

























` VICTIMS | 
Total: 4,608 
Males: 2,777 
Females: 1,827 
Not known: 2 


Other clearances:? 
male 415 
female 41 


Did not reach 

preliminary hearing® 
- male 11 

famalé 3 

Reached preliminary 

Rearing: 


male 2,911 
female 393 


Other siepostioné: 8 
male 162 
female 31 - 


CONVICTED 


2,124 
1,958 
163 


Total: 
Males: 
. Females: 





Of manslaughter: 


f Of murder: 
male .1,143 male 713 
female 128 female 16 

male 102. 


, ms other lesser offences: female 19 





Source Perspective Canada II, 1977; p. 308. 
1. Includes 3,988 adult and:247 juvenile suspects. 
2. Includes only adult suspec 


who were cleared otherwise: 


3. Cleared by charge in this case means that charges were laid against a suspect. 

4. These and subsequent figures pertain only to adult suspects. 

_§. Includes those suspects who committed sulcide or died of natura! causes after being 
charged, as wel! as those who had their charge(s) withdrawn before preliminary hearing. 

6. Includes those suspects who were awaiting trial, who had a stay of proceedings: 
or had their charge(s) withdrawn, who died before conviction or acquittal, who received an 


absolute discharge, and those for whom the status or 


disposition at trial was not known. 
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authors of chapters on public safety 
or crime and punishment must be 
aware of how things work in order 


to rationalize their choice of ma- 


terial, it is not excessive to demand 
that such'crucial understanding be 
communicated to the readers for 
whom it is produced. 

In looking at both Social Indica- 


tors, 1976 and Perspective Canada - 


lI the single example I can find 


of an- attempt to show a process in - 


operation is a chart in the latter that 
outlines the flow of murder suspects 
through the criminal justice system 
and down its various alleys and path- 
ways during a 14-year period. This 
is clearly not an attempt at providing 
a social’ indicator but rather an- ex- 
tremely informative [ook at what we, 


as a society, are doing to a certain’ 


group via the institutional reaction 
to the offense. (See figure 1.) 

In. presenting social data gach 
publications are also obliged to 
inform us about how these proc- 
esses. may affect our lives.. For 
example, while Perspective Canada 
II provides ‘some interesting. in- 
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TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF CANADIAN POPULATION 65 
AND OVER, 1881 -2001 ; 


© YEAR , _PÈÁCENT 
1881 a 4t 

` 1891 45 
1901 5.0 
1911 ` 5.4 
1921 4.8 
1931 5.5 
1941 8.7 
{951 78 
1961 78 
1971 : 8.1 

Projections ` l 
1981 9.0 

2001 ` 98 


Sounce: Perspective Canada Ii, 1977, p. 39. 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF OPERATING HOSPITALS AND: 
RaTep BED CAPACITY, BY TYPE OF . 
INSTITUTION (1958-1974) 


se i RATED BED 

NUMBER OF CAPACITY 

OPERATING PER 1,000 
. YEAR HOSPITALS POPULATION 

Public General, Hospitals 
1958 , - + 955 5.5 
1983 976 5.9 
-1988 1,043 8.3 
1973 1,049 6.4 
1974 1 043 6.6 
Public mental Institutions (3): 
1958 Te 3.5 
1963 83 3.5 
1968 105 3.3 
1973 110 2.6 
1974 108 2.1 
Public tubercutosis sanatoria: 

1958 E 81: 0.7 
1963 , 39 0.4 
1968 36 0.2 
1973 ` it — 
1974! ‘6 = 


t 





_ SQURCE: Perspective Canada M1877, p. 82. 


\ 
formation (see tables 1 and 2) within 
its sometimes overwhelming tables 
and charts on the elderly, little is 
made of the data as a harbinger of 
possible future social conditions. 
Yet, it is possible to notice that the 
rates of hospitalization for the 
elderly are extremely high while the 
number of hospitals and the number 
of hospital beds per ‘J ,000 persons 
have been stable since the mid- 
1960s. Couple this with the increas- 
ing’ growth rate for the elderly 


population, and it .can at least be 


conjectured that either more hospi- 
tals or hospital beds will be needed 
in the future’ or that some other 
form of care for the elderly, now 
normally placed in hospitals, will 
have to be.found. In another chapter 
the rather eclectically. presented 
education data indicates that the 
unit costs of university education 
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lata. 
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` 


will-no doubt rise as a consequence . 


of declining enrollments and a low 
average age of university professors. 
The young teachers will rise through 
the ranks, drawing increasingly 


large salaries, and driving up the 


per student costs. 

-While these examples are not 
particularly ominous or -earth-shat- 
tering from the point of view of 
consequences for our future, they 
are the minimal kinds of things 
that can be said about even the most 
eclectically organized chapters in 
Social Indicators, 1976 or Perspec- 
tive Canada II, The point to be made 
is that not only do these publica- 
tions avoid telling us what their data 
might mean or suggest, they seem 
oblivious to the fact that this is what 
-social reporting is all about—the 


provision of a tool that will assist ` 


in planning our future, not simply 
provide us with random snapshots 
of our past. Unless some concern is 
given to the communication and re- 


porting aspécts of social reports, ` 


including the addressing, of both 
problems and prospects, they will 
indeed become little more- than 
statistical digests of passing interest. 


THE PROBLEM OF GOVERNMENT 
SPONSORSHIP “ 


Social Indicators, 1976 and Per- 


spective Canada II have not ful- 
filled their potential as funnels of 
social communication and intelli- 
gence, and if they utilize their 
own extant resources and ‘staff it is 
likely that they will be unable to 
do so. The task is too great-and too 
diverse. The only method that will 
permit the realization of their poten- 
tial is the bringing together of exter- 
nal authors in a publication frame- 
work espousing definite goals of 
social description and’ education. 
At present the situation will permit 
such expansion. Both the American 
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and Canadian publications have 
established reputations, markets, 
and wide ranging staff contacts. 
This combination should be suffi- 
cient to lure capable people, both 
inside and outside government, to 
write and publish in a national social 
report in return for little. more than 
author credit and possibly a modest 
honorarium. 5 

Even if social reports were what 
they could be, they are produced by 
governments, and governments are 
notorious for hiding lights under. 
bushels; and the sales. of these re- 
ports to date indicate that this is 
exactly what is happening. These 
are public documents, supposedly 
produced to: open debate between 
the public and the political proc- 
esses, but the public, especially 
teachers, seems unaware of the exist- 
ence of either Social Indicators, 
1976 or Perspective Canada II. This 
is especially ironic for these publica- 
tions are produced in countries 
which have a national pride in the 
efficiency and effectiveness of their 
marketing and advertising skills. 
At the very least, social reports 
should be advertised to teachers of 
high school and university courses. 
Teachers teach people, not students, 
and it is in the school setting that 
strategies for problem solving and 
problem understanding are formed. 
If we are ever to. have a socially 
astute electorate, our educational 
institutions’ must encourage the ex- 
posure of social concerns. 

In this regard it is worth noting 
that Social Indicators, 1976 does 
contain-a section explaining how to 
read and come to grips with various 
types of charts and graphs, and, 
Perspective Canada II will be sup- 
ported by a teachers guide and-a 
supplementary booklet on de- 
lineating social problems and issues 
by using social statistics. 
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THE PROBLEM OF LIMITED 
READERSHIP 


There is an old chestnut that old 
news is no news. Since social re- 
ports present data that are usually at 
least two years out of date, there is 
a tendency among some groups, 
the media especially, to regard them 
as having the same informative level 
as history texts. Such data, how- 
ever, are not only the most recent 
that reports can call upon, but the 
trends and changes they signal have 
‘implications for the present, and ten 
or twenty years hence. The fact 
‘that newspapers and other commen- 
tators fail to notice these reports 
attests to the point I have been mak- 
ing here that social reports are not 
carrying through with their man- 
date and responsibility. Neither 
Social Indicators, 1976 nor Perspec- 
tive Canada II have made the best 
seller list for nonfiction or the New 
York Review of Books. This should 
have been because of poor advertis- 
ing and not because the publications 
were perceived of as not relevant to 
their focus or concerns. I fear, how- 
ever that it is the latter, but I 
would contend that the interested 
reader has as much to learn from 
Social Indicators, 1976 or Perspec- 
tive Canada II as from The Joy 
of Sex. 


INCLUSION OF ATTITUDINAL DATA 


One of the major shifts in empha- 
sis in the second American social re- 
port has been the inclusion of data 
on public perceptions in every chap- 
ter. The measurement of public atti- 
tudes and opinions is very much in 
vogue and including these meas- 
ures, particularly those on overall 
life satisfaction, seems to be more 
out of concession to this present 
interest than out of their relevance 
for interpretation of other data. How- 
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ever, this is not always the case: 
attitudes on priorities are generally 
relevant to underscoring differences 
between population groups, and the 
data on attitudes toward abortion, 


for example, may signal'a decline 


in birth rates and possibly marriage 
rates. Both of these possibilities 
have consequences for our national 


future. Similarly, consideration of 


the attitudes of grown children 
toward sharing their home with their 
aged parents may be extremely rele- 
vant in the context of planning fu- 
ture out-of-home housing for the 
elderly. Negative attitudes towards 
home-sharing on the part of grown 
children could foretell a large exo- 
dus from shared homes if other hous- 
‘ing facilities for the aged were avail- 
able.’ While this is conjectural at 
best such data at least permit the 
question to be raised and aired, 
and this is the essence of social 
reporting. 

Some attitudinal data are extremely 
difficult to interpret. Social Indica- 
tors, 1976 includes data on satisfac- 
tion with neighborhoods and neigh- 
borhood facilities, yet one is hard 
pressed to. see what is at issue in 


‘cases where satisfaction differed . 


even as much as 30 to 40 percent. 
I do not know whether this is a na- 
tional issue, a social problem, or 
municipal mismanagement. The’ 
context in which the table on satis- 
faction with neighborhood appears 
sheds no light on ‘how to interpret 
its inclusion. It seems that, so far 
as public attitudes toward housing 
are concerned, the authors have 
put in what attitudinal data were 
available rather than noting that 
which would have been most rele- 
vant. | 


CONCLUSION 
In sum, I have been trying to 


‘argue that social reports like Social 
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Indicators, 1976 and Perspective 
Canada II have the choice of sink- 
ing together or picking up the chal- 
lenge of organizing and distribut- 
ing what I have chosen to call social 
intelligence, as. opposed to social 
data. We have not been taught to, 
and we may not have the inclination 
to work hard at, understanding and 
using social data. This process must 
be started for us through. increased 
commentary and explanatory ma- 
terial in social reports, and the 
vehicle for the process must literally 
be placed in front of us through 
educational institutions and adver- 
tising. ; 

I do not mean to underplay work 
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on social indicators and considera- 
tion of the attainment of national 
goals. Publications cannot ignore 
these important measures, but nei- 
ther can they present them to us out 
of context. Trends and changes, 
forecasts and estimates, and rea- 
soned possibilities give us one of 
the few accurate pictures of where 
we are, or seem to be going, and our 
national goals themselves are 
formulated against this background. 
The planning elite will unearth 
the information they require with 
or without Social Indicators, 1976 
or Perspective Canada II, but the 
people who pay their salaries need 
all the. help they can get. 


ANNALS, AAPSS, 435, Jan. 1978 


Social Indicators and Congressional Needs 
. for Information 


By ELMER B. STAATS 


ABSTRACT: The second edition of Social Indicators again 
presents valuable information on the social well-being of 
the nation. The Congress of the United States, in its 
appropriation, authorization, budgeting, and oversight func- 
tions, has a growing need for social statistics. These statistics 
are increasingly being used in program operations—in some 
cases triggering the beginning and end of programs and in 
other cases targeting funds under allocation formulas. 

Congressional needs also exist for social indicator informa- 
tion in the oversight functions. Social indicators can provide 
a data base for program evaluation and policy analysis of social 
programs, however they are only a part of the federal statisti- 
cal system. The Congress is taking a closer look at that highly 
decentralized system in an attempt to specify statistical needs 
of government better, to establish priorities for statistics, and 
to consider improvements to the current-system. 
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the Ph.D. from the University of Minnesota. He received the Rockefeller Public 
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Avs began realizing in 


the mid-sixties that economic 
prosperity and growth had compo- 
nents and complications which our na- 
tional economic accounts could not 
reveal. At the same time we were 
finding that efforts to assess non- 


economic problems and accomplish- 


ments were frequently blocked by 
limited theoretical understanding 
and limited descriptive measures. It 
was in this context that the need 
for social indicators was proposed. 
Questions then followed: What are 
social indicators? How should we 
define them? How should we use 
them? With the appearance of So- 
cial Indicators, 1976, these ques- 
tions will be asked again. 

There have been many definitions 
and many proposed uses for social 
indicators since the mid-sixties. The 
social indicator movement drew to- 
gether numerous groups interested 
in the fuller development of social 
statistics and social theory and, in 
most cases, in the fuller and more 
significant use of social statistics and 
social theory in public management 
and decisionmaking. The move- 
ment, however, never reached a con- 


sensus on the definition of social, 


indicators, which statistics were social 
indicators, or how to use social 
indicators. Much of this lack of con- 
sensus still exists. 

The definitions and uses proposed 
in the past decade have ranged from 


the very pragmatic and particular to- 


the highly theoretical.and mathe- 
matical. For example, Social Indica- 
tors, 1976 defines its contents as 
“selected descriptive statistics or 
statistical measures . . . which in- 
dicate the general status of the popu- 
lation with respect to certain aspects 
of each concem.”! A well-known 


l. U.S. Departmént of Commerce, Office 
of Federal Statistical Policy and Standards 
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definition for social indicators comes 
from the 1969 publication Toward 
a Social Report: 

A social indicator . . . may be defined 
to be a statistic of direct normative in- 
terest which. . . is in all cases a direct 
measure of welfare and is subject to the 
interpretation that if it changes in the ` 
right direction, while other things 
remain equal, things have gotten 
better... # 


By this definition, a social indica- ` 
tor is a social statistic that measures, 
for example, the health of the popu- 
lation directly; it is not a count of 
doctors. Increased numbers of doc- 
tors are only one input to health 
and may or may not change the 
health of the population. There is no 
legal definition or mandated use of 
social indicators. The Congress, 
however, has tried. to use social 


statistics in public management and 


decisionmaking. Congressional in- 
terest is part of the demand for in- ` 
formation relevant to the Congress’s 
multiple responsibilities: 


—authorization of new and renew- 
able legislation; 

—appropriation of funds; 

—oversight of the executive’s imple- 
mentation of laws and programs. 


Congress would like social statis- 
tics for program. operation, program 
evaluation, and policy and program 
development. The use of social sta- 
tistics in these processes is consis- 
tent with several definitions of social 
indicators. The Congress has made 
direct efforts to incorporate social 
statistics into program operation and 
program evaluation. but does not have 


and Bureau of the Census, Social Indicators, 
1976 (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1977), 
“Introduction.” 

2. U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Toward a Social Report (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: USGPO, January 1969), p. 97. 
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direct methods to use social statistics 
in policy and program development. 
‘As a result of attempting to ob- 
tain relevant statistics for these uses, 
and having some experience ‘with 
the available statistics, Congress has 
increased the attention given the 
federal statistical agencies and their 
products. 5 f 


PROGRAM OPERATION 


Congress has used several statisti- 
cal series in powerful roles in pro- 
gram operation. Social statistics have 
been used in public programs as 
eligibility criteria, ‘automatic ‘pro- 
gram triggers, and in distributional 
formulas. Values of the statistical 
series are associatéd with individ- 
uals, communities, or states’ ex- 
periencing degrees of distress or 
change that require or recommend 
public action. For example, the 
Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act of 1973 ané Public 
Works Employment Act of 1976 both 
use unemployment rates for states 
and local areas to: determine eligi- 
bility for funds. Also, both Acts use 
unemployment counts as- weights i in 
the distribution of funds among 
areas. The Economic Development 
Administration, under the Public 


Works and Economic Development. 


Act; uses unemployment rates’ to 
establish eligibility for area as- 
sistance programs.’ 

Income figures are used Aieeiy 
to allocate funds in revenue sharing 
programs and indirectly in public 
works programs. Several programs 
aimed at helping older Américans — 
for example, providing part-time 


3. For uses of the unemployment rates, 
see U.S. Department of Labor and the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Employment and Training Report of the 
President (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1977), 
p. 29. 


eee an income figure as an 
eligibility standard. Poverty indexes 
help determine who is eligible for 
food stamps, job corps training, and 
summer ‘youth employmént.* Popu- 
lation figures are an important factor 
in the revenue sharing formulas. 
In fiscal year 1975, there were 75 
population-based grants-in-aid to 
states and local governments which 
used Census Bureau population 
data. These grants represented about 
$34' billion in federal funds for 
states and local governments." 

Because of these program opera- 
tion uses by the Congress, social ' 
statistics have become extremely 
significant to states, localities, and 
individuals. Their prospects for re- 
ceiving public funds are directly 
affected by. whether. series ‘values 
are changing, are above or below 
a normative value, or are different 
from a given value by some rela- 
tive or absolute amount.® 

-The significance of these num- 
bers has resulted in ‘public attention 
to their definitions and accuracy. 
The series have been criticized as 


4. For uses of income and poverty figures, 
see U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, The Measure of Poverty: A 
Report to- Congress as Mandated by the 


‘Education Amendments of 1974 (Washing- 


ton, D.C.: USGPO, April 1976), pp. 14-17. 

5. Charles A. Ellett, “A-Study of Data Re- 
quirements of Population Based Formula 
Grants,” Statistical Reporter (November 
1976), p. 49. 

6. Most bloc and revenue sharing grant 
formulas use more than one social statistic: 
The array of statistics used includes: Popula- 
tion data—total population, population in 
urbanized places, population 16 and 17 years 
old, population 18-64 years old, Indian 
population; Income data—per capita income, 
extent of poverty, adults in families with 
annual income less than $7,000; Housing 
data—housing overcrowding, housing vac- 
ancies, substandard housing; Labor forcé— 
number of unemployed in state and a 
ployment rate. See Ellėtt, “A Study o 
Requirements,” pp. 51-53. . 
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inaccurate because of poor technique 
or because they are not appropriate 
for representing the concerns de- 
scribed in the legislation. Popula- 
tion counts, income measures, and, 
most recently, unemployment statis- 
tics have been criticized, in one or 
both of these ways. Thousands of 
-challenges were made to revenue 


sharing data elements by state and’ 


“local governments in the early years 
_of that fiscal assistance program. In 
some cases, local governments went 
to court to. prove that a: social 
statistic was not correct and should 
be changed. In’ 1976, the Congress 
authorized the creation of the Na- 
tional Commission on Employment 
and Unemployment Statisties to ex- 
amine both conceptual and technical 
issues of employment statistics.’ 
Many of the statistics which are 
used in program operation are in- 
cluded in Soctal Indicators, 1976. 
However, the frequencies and levels 
of aggregation of the statistics are 
different from their use in the formu- 
las. Because of the focus of the 
report-—an overview — program op- 
erators will continue to rely on 
other documents for current and de- 
tailed information. However, in 
setting or dmending normative values 
for operational series, Congress and 
others should find the time series 
format and the international com- 
parisons in Social. Indicators, 1976 
helpful. 


‘PROGRAM EVALUATION 


Because of the increasing number 
and size of social programis in the 
federal government and a desire to 
determine whether these programs 
are ‘effective, Congress has stated 
that it shall receive noneconomic 
as well as economic information for 


7. Emergency Jobs Program Extension Act 
of 1976, Public Law 444, 94th Cong., Sec. 13. 
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program evaluation. It has legislated 
important changes in the functions 
of both the General Accounting O£ 
fice and the Congressional Research 


‘Service, and has. added new sup- 


port offices—the Office of Tėch- 
nology Assessment and the Con- 
gressional Budget Office—to créate, 
collect, and maké accessible the pro- 
gram evaluation information it re- 
quests. — 

When the General Acong Of 
fice was created by the 1921 Budget 
and Accounting Act, we looked: a t 
the application ‘of ‘public funds in a | 
narrow sense, relying almost en- 
tirely on the accountant’s -most 
common information—the informa- 
tion records of the operation being 
audited. This limited application, 
however, has long since ‘changed. 
Today, with the expanded résponsi- 
bilities assigned by Congress, we are 
looking at programs to see. whether 
the application - ‘of funds has any 
effect. And as government -moves 
more and more into social programs, 
we are looking more and more into 
social measurement. Thus, our in- 
creased responsibility, along” with 
the-increasing, use of social statistics 
as indicators by the Congress, has 
made the criticisms leveled at these 
statistics an important concern of the 
General Accounting Office. . 

We have broadened our base of 
resources by hiring economists, 
actuaries, systems analysts, doctors, 
psychologists, and many other ex- 
perts. By using representatives from 
these disciplines, we can often get a 
better fix.on changes in social indi- 
cators and whether they have been 
affected by goyernment programs. 

In 1970, Congress gavė new re- 
sponsibilities to both GAO and the 
Congressional Research | Service: 5 


8. P Reorganization Act of 1970, 
Public Law 510, 91st Cong. 
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The Congress extended the role of 
GAO beyond determining whether 
programs were being administered 
efficiently, effectively, and in con- 
formity with the letter and spirit 
of the law, to include performing 
program: evaluations and assisting 
Members and Committees to inter- 
pret program evaluation informa- 
tion. The Congressional Reseatch 
Service was called on to produce 
briefs and bibliographies on ex- 


pected issue areas and to keep com- _ 


puterized records of proposed and 


expiring legislation. In addition, be-- 
cause the House adopted Com- 


mittee amendments in 1974 that 
required standing Committees to 
“undertake futures research and 
forecasting in matters within the 
jurisdiction of that Committee,” the 
Congressional Research Service has 
established a futures research group.® 
In 1972 Congress created the Office 
of Technology Assessment to identify 
existing and probable impacts . of 
technology and ascertain cause and 
effect relationships. The Office’s 
duties include identifying the social, 
effects of technology. 

One of the more significant changes 
in the kind of information Congress 
has indicated it needs came as a 
result of the Congressional Budget 
and Impoundment Control Act of 
1974. The Act created the House 
and Senate Budget Committees and 
directed that they study ways of 
“developing techniques of human 


resource accounting and_ other ` 


means of providing noneconomic as 
well as economic -evaluation meas- 
ures.”!! The Act also revised and 


9. House Committee Reform Amendments 
of 1974, H.R. 988. 

10. Technology Assessment Act of 1972, 
Public Law 484, 92nd Cong. 

11. Congressional Budget and Impound- 
ment Control Act of 1974, Public Law 344, 
93rd Cong., Sec. 703 (a)(4). 


restated GAO’s mandate to review 
and evaluate government programs 
and. activities. It required that GAO 
develop and recommend to Con- 
gress. methods for reviewing and 
evaluating government activities 
and perform certain functions re- 
garding collecting and disseminat- 
ing fiscal, budgetary, and program- 
related information, Because these 
kinds of data are so varied and 
large, organization and categoriza- 
tion of information were stressed. 
The) inventories of information 
sources and systems, recurring re- 
ports, and evaluations which GAO 
has created since then are indeed 
evidence that organization and cate- 


gorization are of prime importance.” ~ 


Although these laws do not specifi- 
cally require social data, they do 
require program -evaluation. Pro- 
gram evaluators seek to discover 
whether a program has achieved its 
stated objectives in a legal and ef- 
ficient manner. They compare meas- 
ures. of program concerns before a 
program is undertaken and after it 
has been in operation. They also 
compare the outcome and costs of 
one program with other programs or 
uses of resources. The social impact 
of a program is conveyed through 
analysis of many statistics, especially 
since programs often have multiple 
objectives and outcomes. However, 
the statistics alone have not been suf- 
ficient to measure whether programs 
are causing substantive changes. 

Program evaluation requires data 
to evaluate program performance 
and not general indicators of system 


12. U.S. General Accounting Office, Fed- 
eral Information Sources and Systems (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: USGPO, 1976), OPA~76-23; 
U.S. General Accounting Office, Federal 
Program Evaluations (Washington, D.C.: 
USGPO, 1976), PAD-77-5; U.S. General 
Accounting Office, Requirements for Re- 
curring Reports to the Congress (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: USGPO, 1977), PAD-77-61. 
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performance. The indicators in Social 
Indicators, 1976 are not program 
specific. As the General Introduc- 
tion states, the report contains in- 
dicators of system performance, 
indicators of well-being, and indica- 
tors of public perceptions.*® To use 
them alone as program evaluators is 
to make heroic simplifying assump- 
tions. 


POLICY AND PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT 


Policy and program development 
in today’s world are complex pro- 
cesses. To develop national policies 
and programs, the Congress requires 
information to assess present situa- 
tions, knowledge of what will change 
these situations, and administrative 
procedures to accomplish policy in- 
tents. 

Social iidicaiee. 1976 presents 
a collection of measures of individ- 
ual or family well-being. It gives a 
broad overview of social conditions 


in the United States, but reflects, 


results or outcomes rather than in- 
puts of resources. The report dif 
fers from another well-known sta- 
tistical compendium, the U.S. Statis- 
tical Abstract, by omitting most 
administrative and program data, in- 
cluding information about public at- 
titudes from nongovernment sources, 
and making international compari- 
sons. It differs from a statistical 
agency report because the data it 
publishes are highly aggregated. It 
is unlike Toward a Social Report be- 
cause it does not try to make a 
written interpretation of the statis- 
tics and status of a social concern. 
In recent years, Congress has con- 
sidered requiring a social report 
from the executive branch to assess 
the social well-being of the nation 


13. Social Indicators, 1976, 


“Introduc- 
tion.” : 
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and to suggest new and different 
directions for social programs and 
policy. In each legislative session 
from 1967 through 1973, Senator 
Walter F. Mondale and others pro- 
posed The Full Opportunity and 
Social Accounting Act, also called 
The Full Opportunity and National ` 
Goals and Priorities Act. The Act 
would have created a Council of So- 
cial Advisors in the executive branch 
and would have required a social 
report from the President to the 
Congress. The bill passed in the 
Senate in 1970 and 1972, but not in 
the House." . 

In deciding whether Social In- 
dicators, 1976 will serve policy and 
program development purposes, ex- 
periences: with Social Indicators, 
1973—the first volume in this 
series—need to be considered. A 
1975 sample survey of upper level 
executive branch policymakers con- 
ducted by Nathan Caplan and 
Eugenia Barton found fewer than 
four percent of the sample made 
use of Social Indicators, 1973 in 
their work." Although Caplan and 
Barton had learned in an earlier 
study that the officials expected 
social indicator data to be valuable, 
the few reported uses involved 
speech and report writing. Those 
interviewed attributed the low level 
of use to thevavailability of better, 
more specific, or more up-to-date 


14. The bill was introduced in 1973 as 
S.5, “Full Opportunity and National Goals 
and ‘Priorities Act,” and was reported by- 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare but tabled in 1974. 

15. Nathan Caplan and Eugenia Barton, 
“Social Indicators, 1973: A Study of the Re- 
lationship between the Power of Information - 
and Utilization by Federal Executives,” 


_ Program in Social Research and Public 


Policy (Ann Arbor, Mich.: The University 
of Michigan, Institute for Social Research, 
Center for Research on Utilization of Scientific 
Knowledge, 1976). 
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information and the report’s lack of 
interpretation ‘and subjective data. 
It is probably true that a good 
number of the policymakers were 
more concerned with the program 
development and implementation 
stages of policy development than. 
with the planning’ stages. They 
needed more demographic and geo- 
graphic disaggregations in the data, 
more timely data, and more data 
about behavior than Social Indica- 
tors, 1973 provided. 

Caplan and Barton argued, how- 
ever; that the minimal use was 
explained by the fact that the data 
were not linked to policymaking 
in a “system of national evalua- 
tion of progress toward more clearly 
defined goals”! and because an as- 
sessment did not emerge from the 
facts alone but needed to appear 
within a framework of goals. They 
deplored the tendency “toward a 
widespread and often desultory col- 
lection of data conducted with the 
implicit hope that somehow, from 
this pragmatic but goalless effort, 
some notions would evolve about 
what is the good life and how 
responsible governments may help 
achieve it.’ 

Other explanations of the use of 
Social Indicators, 1973 deempha- 
size goals. Goals are made concur- 
rently with an assessment of the 
present and an assessment of the 
ability to cause change. What are 
present conditions; does the society 
want to change them; does it know 
how to create change; does it know 
and accept the changes in behavior 
and costs in resources required to 
accomplish change? Social science 
theory and empirical research can- 
not always answer these questions. 

Because policymakers are aware 


16. Ibid., p. 37. 
17. Ibid., p. 38. 
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of the shortage of this kind of informa- 
tion, they have actively supported so- 
cial measurement research in social 
experiments, demonstrations, and 
evaluations. The General Account- 
ing Office has recently criticized 
the management of federally-sup- 


„ported and federally- performed so- 


cial research and suggested that 
national policymakers could make 
greater use of social research and 
information about program develop- 
ment if there were more planning 
and coordination of the various re- 
search programs and if the findings 
were more accessible.'® 


FOCUSING ON THE SYSTEM 


The Congress, in its attempts to 
gather and use social statistics for 
the purposes of program operation, 
program evaluation, and policy and 
program development, has become 
increasingly aware of limitations 
in federal statistical outputs and of 
the complications, expense, and bur- 
den of collecting these statistics. 
Fifty-four agencies have all or a 
part’ of their budgets designated for 
statistical activities, and there are 
over 100 recognized collectors of 


. statistical data. In fiscal year 1977, 


over half a billion dollars will be 
spent on federal statistical activi- 
ties.1° 

The agencies within the federal 
statistical system can be grouped 
into four categories according to 
their principal activities. 


18. U.S. General Accounting Office, So- 
cial Research and Development of Limited 
Use to National Policymakers (Washington, 
D.C.: USGPO 1977), HRD-77-34. 

19. Executive Office of the President, 
Office of Management and Budget, “Special 
Analysis G: Principal Federal Statistical 
Programs,” in Spectal Analyses: Budget of 
the United States Government, Fiscal Year 
1978 (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1977), 
pp. 143-58. 
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l. A central coordinating office, 
now the Office of Federal 
Statistical Policy and Standards, 
Department of Commerce 
(where this report was pre- 
pared), to prevent duplication, 
achieve balance, and develop 
procedures for an integrated 
system of governmental statis- 
tics; 

2. Five general purpose statistical 
collection agencies, whose pri- 
mary function is the collection, 
compilation, and publication of 
statistics: the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Com- 
merce; the Burèau of Labor 
the Statistical. Reporting Serv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture; 
and the National Center for 
Health Statistics and National 
Center for Education Statistics, 
Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; 

3. Analytic and research agencies 
which use statistics collected 
by other agencies for interpre- 
tive purposes including prepa- 
ration of composite measures;. 
and 

4. Administrative and regulatory 
agencies which collect statis- 
tics primarily as a by-product 
of their administrative and 
operation responsibilities. 


Because of the way it developed 
and the diversity of agencies pro- 
ducing statistics, the system pro- 
vides data in different timeframes, 
geographic detail, demographic 
breakdowns, and definitions. The 
nature of the federal system makes 
it difficult to determine both the 
worth of many of the statistics 
that are gathered and the real de- 
mand for social statistics. In many 


cases, the agencies that collect the ` 


information are not aware of the 
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extensive uses that are made of the 
data. 

In the opinion of some, the avail- 
able data would be easier to use 


-for social measurement, social re- 


search, and causal analysis if the 
system were more centralized or 
somehow more ‘planned and co- 
ordinated. In the opinion of others, 
the decentralized system acts as a 
system of checks and balances on 
the perceptions we have of our- 
selves and allows more responsive- 
ness in the system to special needs.” 
In either case, based on the way 
statistical gathering techniques grew 
in government, svstematic attempts 
to set priorities on the gathered 
data, to evaluate their usefulness, 
or to determine whether the data 
collection process could be more 
efficient and effective are faced with 
a difficult challenge.” 

Questions about organization and 
priorities have been raised in both 
Congress and the executive branch. 
Congressional studies have been 
made of the subject and the Office 
of Federal Statistical Policy and 
Standards, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, is drafting a report entitled_ 
“Framework for Planning U.S. Fed- 
eral Statistics 1978- 1989.”?? The im- 


20. Executive Office cf the President, Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, Issues '78 — 
Perspectives on Fiscal Year 1978 Budget 
(Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1977), pp. 271-- 
72. 

21. For further discussion of the problems, 
especially with reference to education statis- ° 
tics, see the report of the Panel on Methodology 
for Statistical Priorities of the Committee on 
National Statistics, Setting Statistical Priori- 
ties (Washington, D.C.; National Academy of 
Sciences, 1976). 

22. See for example, U.S. Congress, House, 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
Coordination in Federal Statistics Gathering 
Programs (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1977). 
Also selected issues from May 1976 through 
1977 of Office of Management and Budget, 
Statistical Reporter (Washington, D.C.: 
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portance of priorities developed also 
from a concern about information- 
gathering burdens. The Federal 
Commission on Paperwork, which 
_just recently completed its task of 
evaluating federal data collection, 
focused, on much more than social 
statistics, but the congressionally- 
established Commission did recom- 
mend improved ways for the govern- 
ment to obtain data.” It recognized 
that obtaining information imposes 
a reporting burden which should 


not exceed the value of the: in- 


formation obtained. 

In 1976, Congress passed a bill to 
provide for a mid-decade census. 
The first such census will be con- 
ducted. in 1985. The mid-decade 
efforts will provide an opportunity 

- for a periodic updating of significant 
national, social, and demographic 
characteristics. This should reduce 
the concerns about adjusting data 
series over the ten years between 
population censuses and limit the 
number of special surveys needed. 
GAO has undertaken a systematic 
review of the accuracy and use of 
statistical series which eventually 


USGPO). contain portions of the “Frame- 
work.” Forthcoming issues of the Statistical 
Reporter, now zo be issued by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, will contain addi- 
tional portions o? the “Framework.” 

23. Commission on Federal Paperwork, 
A Report of the Commission on Federal 
_Paperwork (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1977). 


will include social indicators. This 
effort is being undertaken not only 
to. see if we can offer suggestions 
relating to the improvement of this 
information but also to learn about 
appropriate and inappropriate uses 
of the information. 


CONCLUSION 


In. looking at Social Indicators 
1976, I think it is necessary to under- 
stand the size, complexity, and mul- 


tiple purposes of the total federal . 


statistical system. Social Indicators, 
1976 has made full use of the system. 
Its relatively consistent viewpoint 
and data levels are an accomplish- 
ment, given the decentralized statis- 
tical system. The authors of. S.I., 


1976 have selected carefully from . — 


statistics whose original purposes 


were more specific than reporting on 
social well-being, and have inte- 
grated both international and non- 
governmental data. While this docu- 


ment may have insufficient detail for _ 


program operation and too little ` 


sophistication for program evalua- 


_tion, it can be a source for those 


general assessments which. are the 
first step in policy development. 
Social Indicators, 1976 is not de- 
signed with the expert in mind 


. anyway. It is for the nonexpert, 


but interested, citizen. It will be 
these individuals who will give it 
the relevant review. 
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Postlude: Past, Present and Future* 


- By DENIS F. JOHNSTON 


£ 


ABSTRACT: Recent federal efforts to produce social indi- 
cator reports are a partial response to the growing per- 
ception that economic indicators alone cannot provide an 
adequate informational basis for developing viable public 
policies and programs. That perception stems in part from 
the rise in public concern regarding the nonmaterial in- 
gredients of the good life and in part from the emergence 
of a bewildering variety of problem areas whose com- 
ponents include a complex of social, economic, political, 
and ecological factors. Significant improvements in the state 
of the art of social reporting await the establishment of 
an improved data base that would-permit more sophisticated 
analysis of the interplay of environmental and socioeco- 
nomic factors, but even if our analytic capabilities are in- 
creased, the essential task remains: that of effectively com- 
municating these findings and interpretations to as wide an 
audience as possible. Such communication will promote 
informed public consideration of the issues we face and 
will thereby encourage the development of both public and 
private policies that reflect a realistic appraisal of our present 
condition and an appreciation of our goals and aspirations. 
Social Indicators, 1976, together with this issue of THE 
ANNALS, represents a modest effort in that direction. 


Denis F. Johnston assumed responsibility for the preparation of Social 
Indicators, 1976 in July 1974, when he joined the staff of the Statistical 
Policy Division, Office of Management and Budget (since reorganized as the 
Office of Federal Statistical Policy and Standards, U.S. Department of Commerce). 
He also serves as United States representative to the Working Party on Social 
Indicators of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) in Paris. He holds the Ph.D. degree in sociology and is the author of 
numerous articles on such topics as labor force projections, manpower develop- 
ment, social forecasting methods, and social indicators. 


* The views and interpretations expressed in this article are the authors and do not 
necessarily reflect the positions or policies of the agencies with which he is affiliated. 
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EDERAL efforts to produce na- 

tional social indicator reports 
(as distinct from compendia of social 
statistics) were begun in 1929, when 
President Hoover commissioned a 
four-year research project under the 
direction of William F. Ogburn.! 
However, that pioneering effort at 
comprehensive societal assessment 
was not sustained, except in the 
more narrowly defined area of eco- 
nomic indicators. Not until the early 
1960s were social indicator reports 
again ‘issued, albeit on a much 
smaller scale.? 

.The resurgence of interest in 
societal assessment that accom- 
panied the Great Society programs 

. of thé mid-1950s prompted the es- 
tablishment, in 1966, of an advisory 
group of social scientists to advise 
Wilbur J. Cohen (then. Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Educa- 
„tion, and Welfare) on the measure- 


ment of social change and the. 


preparation of a social report. The 
brief report (101 pages) that resulted 
from this group’s work was entitled 
Toward a Social Report. That publi- 
cation is an important prototype in 


1. President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends, Recent Social Trends in the 
United States (New York: McGraw-Hill, 


1933). For brief accounts of the origins of. 


social reporting efforts and current thinking 
on the subject, see Philip M. Hauser, So- 
cial Statistics in Use (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1975) pp. 339-56 and 
articles by Daniel Bell, “The Idea of a 
Social Report,” and Mancur Olson, Jr., “The 
Plan and Purpose of a Social Report,” The 
Public Interest, no. 15 (Spring 1969) pp. 
72-84 and 85-97, respectively. f 
2. Beginning in 1961, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare issued a 
monthly report entitled Indicators, supple- 
mented by an annual compilation of time- 
series entitled Trends. Both reports pre- 
sented selected statistics relating to pro- 
gram developments and pertinent population 


characteristics in the above subject areas, 


together with brief articles. Both series were 
discontinued in 1968. 


providing assessments of our current 
status in selected areas ‘of social 
concem.3 

An independent but conceptually 
related undertaking, oriented to- 
ward future goals and policy initia- 
tives, was begun in July 1969, when 
President Nixon established a Na- 
tional. Goals Research Staff within 
the White House, under the direc- 
tion of Leonard Garment.‘ Its re- 
search culminated in the issuance of 
a report in July 1970 entitled 
Toward Balanced Growth: Quan- 
tity with Quality.® f 

Taken together, these two reports 
illustrate both the potential and the 
limitations of social reports as pro- 
duced under federal auspices. To-. 
ward a Social Report was intended 
to serve as a- prototype for an- 
nual assessments of social well-being 
that would, in turn, “facilitate in- 
formed decisions about priorities 
and directions in this Nation’s so- 
cial programs.’® The analysis it 
contained was deliberately norma- 
tive and the criteria employed in 
selecting the few social indicators it 
contained emphasized their norma- 
tive significance. Toward Balanced 
Growth had a different focus. It 


3. U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Toward a Social Report (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: USGPO, 1969). 

4. An earlier effort of this kind was the 
report of the President’s Commission on 
National Goals, Goals for Americans (New 
York: The American Assembly, 1960). A 
more recent effort in a similar vein has 


' been the work of the’ Commission on Criti- 


cal Choices for Americans established by 
Nelson A. Rockefeller. The reports issued 
by this Commission are published by 
Lexington Books (D C. Heath and Company) 
is a series entitled Critical Choices for 
Americans. | 

5. National Goals Research Staff, Toward 
Balanced Growth: Quantity with Quality 
(Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1970). 
- 6. As stated in the Letter of Transmittal 
from Wilbur J. Cohen to the President, in 
Toward a Social Report, p. iv. 
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was designed to explore possible 
alternatives for future societal de- 
velopment by proposing a number 
of “debates of emerging issues” 
for public: consideration. Thus the 
former report offered-an assessment 
of our current status; the latter, a 
discussion of options to be con- 
sidered in our future development. 
The authors of these reports were 
keenly aware of the limited value 
of available statistical data for the 
purposes envisaged. Statistics de- 
scribe facts, but the deeper concern 
in both.reports was with values.” 


THE CURRENT FEDERAL EFFORT 


Shortly after publication of To- 
ward a Social Report, work was 
begun within the Statistical Policy 
Division of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget on the first compre- 
hensive national social indicator re- 
port. Social Indicators, 1973 was 
finally issued in February. 1974, after 
more than four years of develop- 
ment. Its basic format and orienta- 
tion were quite different. First, it 
was not designed to be a social re- 
port; it did not provide any inter- 
pretations of the data presented. 
Second, it placed far greater empha- 
sis upon comprehensive coverage of. 


. major areas of social concern, using . 


descriptive statistics presented in 
graphic as well as tabular . form. 
» Finally, it ‘tried to select and or- 
ganize the data it contained so as to 
facilitate independent assessments 
of emerging social trends and cur- 
rent conditions by the interested 


7. The need to distinguish between “facts” 
and “values” without losing sight of elther 
realm continues to prompt much philosoph- 
ical discussion. For recent examples, see 
Mario Bunge, “What is a Quality of Life 
Indicator?”, Social Indicators: Research 
2, no. 1 (June 1975), pp. 65-80 and Ian 
Miles, The Poverty of Prediction (Lexington, 
Mass.: Lexington Books, 1975) pp. 19--83.~ 
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reader. It was assumed, perhaps - 
optimistically, that such data, if pre- 
sented in graphic form, would pro- 
vide a coherent picture of trends 
and conditions without the need for 
extensive interpretation. It was also 
assumed that, in any case, detailed 
interpretations could not be pro-~ 


vided with the resources avail- 
able.’ P , 
The preparation of the second 


report, Social Indicators, 1976, was 
begun shortly after the first one was 
issued. Like its predecessor, the 
second report is basically a chart 
book. Its principal distinctive fea- 
tures are its expanded coverage of 
major areas of social concern and 
the inclusion in each chapter of 
separate sections on public percep- 
tions and international compari- 
sons.® 

The strengths and limitations of a 
report like Social Indicators, 1976 


‘should bé recognized by those who 


peruse it. For readers with general 
interests in the topics covered, a 
chart book is an effective means of 
presenting summary information in 
compact form. Presented in this 
manner, the highlights of the data 
can be quickly seen and grasped. 
A further advantage is its compre- 


8. The principal motivation for this issue 
of The Annals is to meet the need for 
interpretive essays based on the contents 
(and omissions) of Social Indicators, 1976. 
It is hoped that future social indicator re- 
ports can be designed to incorporate inde- 
pendent interpretive essays of this kind. 

9. Daniel B. Tunstall, who was responsible 
for the preparation of Social Indicators, 
1973, was most helpful in guiding the initial 
development of its successor report, al- 
though he cannot share the blame for its 
defects. For his views on future reports of 
this kind, see his “Social Indicators and 
Social Reporting” (Paper presented at the 
Joint American Marketing Association and 
British Marketing Research Society Con- 
ference: Changing Values and Social Trends: 
How do Organizations React?, Oxford, 
England, June 6, 1974). 
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hensive coverage, affording an over- . 


- view of the several areas of social 
concern from a uniform perspective. 
But the data presented, insofar as 
they reflect a variety of complex 
social conditions, are self-explana- 
tory only superficially. They tell 
us “what” but not “why” or “how.” 
A- further limitation relates to the 
-criteria employed in selecting and 
organizing the data shown. No mat- 
ter how large such a report is, its 
preparation requires the rejection of 
far more data than are finally in- 
cluded. The editorial judgment that 
must be exercised in making’ this 
selection should certainly be scru- 
tinized, particularly in view of the 
fact that the most important single 
factor governing the inclusion or 
omission or any given body of 
information was whether or not ‘it 
was available in a form suitable for 
graphic presentation. The resources 
available did not permit extensive 
analysis or reworking of data. It 
must also be recognized, especially 
with regard to the time-series of data, 
that today’s rich fund of informa- 
tion did not spring forth in full 
bloom with the birth of the nation. 
The principal factor limiting the 
coverage and detail of these time- 
series is simply the absence of 
comparable information for. the 
earlier periods.’ 

A final limitation is the paucity 
of “explanatory” measures —statisti- 
cal measures that represent infer- 
ences drawn from the analysis of 
relationships among groups of vari- 
ables selected to test hypotheses 
concerning some phenomenon of 


10. Data limitations also explain the pau- 
city of detailed information for different 
ethnic or racial groups for earlier periods, 
except for recent decennial censuses. For 
further discussion of these’ and other 
limitations, see the Introduction to Social 
Indicators, 1976. 


interest. Stated simply, that is not the 
primary aim of the report; its objec- 
tive is to provide a body of compre- 
hensive statistical information from 
which individual readers: may de- 
velop independent assessments of 
the condition and trends in our 


“society. Readers seeking authorita- 


tive interpretations of these data 

will find them in the preceding 

essays of this issue; those seeking 

analytical studies of social phe- | 
nomena will find them in the aca- 

demic journals and in some of the 

references to further reading pro- 

vided in the report itself. 

In summary, Social Indicators, . 
1976: places a heavy burden upon 
its readers. It provides a rich diver- 
sity of statistical data, but of variable 


quality. The available data do not. - 
permit equal coverage of each area . 


of social concern. Proxy measures 
have often been shown in the ab- 
sence of the indicators that might 
be preferred. Descriptive statistics 
that reveal differences among popu- 
lation groups may invite facile inter- 
pretations or unwarranted conclu- 
sions. Finally, the report may con- 
tain both good measures of the 
wrong things and poor measures of 
the right things. It is evident, there- 
fore, that much remains to be done 


ll. A growing number of annual federal 
publications provide more detailed coverage 
of some of the areas. of social concern in- 


. cluded in Social Indicators, 1976. Ex- 
amples include the U.S. Department of 


Health, Education, and Welfare, Health, 
United States (first issued in 1976), The 
Condition of Education (first issued in 1975), 
the Annual Statistical Supplement to the 
Social Security Bulletin (first issued as a 
separate publication in 1955) and the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Employment and 
Training Report of the President (first 
issued in 1964). In general, the essays in- 
cluded in these reports are more descriptive 
than analytic, in keeping with the decrip- 


© tive nature of the data they contain. 
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in this challenging area; that is the 
subject of the concluding section. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 
Cooperative international efforts 


The concern of national govern- 
ments with the need to supplement 
their reports of national economic 
accounts with assessments of na- 
tional welfare or the well-being 
of their citizens is reflected in the 
growing number of national “social 
_ indicator” reports that have been 
issued during the past decade.” 
These reporting efforts have both 
stimulated and been strongly influ- 
enced by the research and develop- 
ment activities of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment (OECD) and the United 
Nations Statistical Office (UNSO) in 
the area of social indicators, social 
accounts, and related conceptual de- 
velopment.” 


12. The Introduction to Soctal Indica- 
tors, 1976 lists such reports as already 
published or in preparation in 24 countries. 
Exemplary in tnis reporting effort are ‘the 
annual Social Trends reports of the United 
Kingdom, issued annually since 1970. For 
some of the thinking behind this effort, see 
Sir Claus Moser, “Social Indicators—Sys- 
tems, Methods and Problems,” The Review 
of Income and Wealth, ser. 19, no. 2 
(June 1973) pp. 133-41 and Muriel Nissel, 
“Government Social Statistics,” HMSO Sta- 
tistical News, no. 25 (May 1974) pp. 25.1- 
25.6. 

13. For an account of the origins and 
purpose of the OECD effort, see David E. 
Christian, Social Indicators: The OECD 
Experience (Paris: OECD, June 1974) and his 
expanded treatment, “International Social 
Indicators: The OECD Experience,” Social 
Indicators Research 1, no. 2 (September 
1974), pp. 169- 86. For critical examinations 
of these national reporting efforts, see Bernard 
Cazes, “The Development of Social Indicat- 
ors: A Survey,” in Social Indicators and 
Social Policy, ecs. Andrew Shonfield and 
Stella Shaw (London: Heinemann Educa- 
tional, Books, 1972), pp. 9- 22; Abbott L. 
, Ferriss, * “National Approaches to Developing 
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The OECD effort, with a small 
professional staff within the OECD 
Secretariat and a Working Party 
on Social. Indicators composed of 
representatives from the member 
counties, has been focused on a 
three-phase development project. 
In Phase I, a basic list of areas 
of social concern was agreed upon. 
Phase II, still in process, is aimed 
at specifying statistical measures 
(social indicators) that would reflect 
conditions and trends in each of the 
areas of social concern with ac- 
ceptable reliability and. validity.. 
Phase III, now being planned, will 
seek to establish a common report- 
ing framework for presenting avail- 
able indicators from member coun-: 
tries for purposes of policy analysis 
and development. It will also pro- 
vide recommendations for the de- 
velopment of such indicators for 
concerns not adequately represented 
by available measures." 

The work of the United Nations 
Statistical Office and affiliated agen- 


“cies is designed to provide more 


fundamental improvements in the 
underlying data systems on which 

] measures in the socioeconomic 
realm must rely. The centerpiece 


Social Indicators,” Social Indicators Research 


2, no. 1 (June 1975), pp. 81-92; Wolfgang 
Zapf, “Sccial Indicators 1973: Comparisons 
with Social Reports of Other Nations,” and 
Natalie Rogoff Rams¢y, “Social Indicators in 
the United States and Europe: Comments.on 
Five Country Reports.” The latter two articles 
were published in Roxann A. Van Dusen (ed.), 
Soctal Indicators 1973: A Review Symposium 
(Waskington, D.C.: Social Science Research 
Council, Center for Coordination of Research 
on Social Indicators, 1974), pp- 20~40 and 
41-62, respectively. l 

14. Progress on the first two shades of this 
effort is reported in OECD, List of Social 
Concerns Common to Most OECD Countries 
(Paris: OECD, 1973) and OECD, Measuring 
Soctal Well-Being: A Progress Report on the 
Development of Social Indicators (Paris: 
OECD, 1976). 
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of the UNSO effort is the “system 
of social and demographic statistics” 


(SSDS). Full implementation of the . 


SSDS framework would require fun- 
damental transformation of existing 
procedures for collecting and tabu- 
lating much of the statistical infor- 
mation in these subject areas. The 
principal objective of the SSDS 
and similar proposals is to establish 
a comprehensive, integrated body of 
statistical data whereby informa- 
tion on both the characteristics of 
given units of observation (stocks) 
and their movements across subsys- 
tem boundaries (flows) could be 
recorded. With such a system, ob- 
servations tracing.the movement of 
population groups could be linked 


with corresponding data from na-, 


tional economic accounts so that 
economic and social transactions 
could be analyzed in comparative 
perspective. Even limited imple- 
mentation of such a system promises 
to yield a number of useful social 
indicators. 


Improving the data base 


The recent passage of legislation 
authorizing a mid-decade census in 
1985 provides federal statistical 
agencies with a valuable opportun- 
ity to develop an‘ introduce a set of 
common concepts, classifications, 
and coverage specifications whereby 
information from a number of sample 


-15. United Nations Statistical Office, To- 
wards a System of Social and Demographic 
Statistics (New York: United Nations, ST/ 
ESA/ STAT/SER.F/18, 1975). On the develop- 
ment of social indicators within an SSDS 
framework, see the United Nations Secretar- 
iat, System of Social and Demographic 
Statistics (SSDS)—Draft Guidelines on So- 
cial Indicators ‘New York: United Nations, 
ST/ESA/STAT.76/24, April 1975). Also perti- 
nent in this regard is D. W: Henderson, Social 
Indicators: A Rationale and Research Frame- 
work (Ottawa: Economic Council of Canada, 
1974). 


surveys could be linked with census 
data for purposes of comparative 
analysis. By means of this develop- 
mental effort, the SSDS concept 
can ‘be tested and adapted to meet 
our particular information needs.'® 
Two additional research needs 
may be mentioned here. First is the 
need for replicative studies—stud- 
ies designed to repeat selected 
base-line studies at appropriate in- 
tervals so as to yield information on 
emerging trends and changes over 
time." Second, there is a need for 
continued research in the general 
area of perceptual indicators. If so- 
cial indicators purport to reflect 
significant aspects of the quality of 
life, they cannot be limited to ob- 
jective measures of our social condi- 
tions. Inasmuch as our perceptions 
of or attitudes toward these condi- 
tions are the only direct indicators 
of their impact on the quality of our 
lives, they must be included to- 
gether with objective measures. It 
must be admitted that the bulk of 
the subjective measures now avail- 
able represent “poor measures of 
the right things.” But there is little 
reason to believe that further ex- 
perience and experimentation with 


such measures will fail to produce 


16. For details, see Joseph W. Duncan, 
“Priority Setting in the Coming Decade—Sur- 
vey Linkage and Integration” (Paper pre- 
sented at the Economic Commission of 
Europe Seminar on Statistics in the Coming 
Decade, Washington, D.C., March 21-25, 
1977, reprinted in the Statistical Reporter, 
no, 77—7 [April 1977] pp. 221-28) and Denis 
F. Johnston, “Social Indicators and Social 
Accounts—A Developmental Strategy,” Statis- 
tical Reporter, no. 77-8 (May 1977) pp. 
346-57. 

17. On this point and related approaches, 
see Otis Dudley Duncan; Toward Social 
Reporting: Next Steps (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1969) and Eleanor Bernert 
Sheldon and Robert Parke, “Soci 
tors,” Science, vol. 188 (16 i 
693-99. 
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significant improvements in our 
ability to glean useful information 
from such data. 


The need for “counter indicators” 


A number of social analysts have 
expressed the concern that social 
indicator reports, - particularly 
those developed within government 
_ agencies, could readily evolve into 
instruments of propaganda. The 
data they present could be carefully 
selected in a way to justify or elicit 
popular support for established 
policies. Indicators would thus be- 
come “vindicators.”!® No amount of 
evidence concerning the methods 
employed in developing statistical 
concepts and definitions is likely to 
overcome the suspicions of the more 
extreme skeptics. But by marshall- 
ing a variety of statistics relating to a 
given subject area, it is at least 
possible to reveal different aspects 
„ and thus discourage premature fixa- 
tion on any single measure. It is 
-also possible (as shown by some of 
.the preceding essays in this issue) 
* to develop reasonable but different 


18. For insight into both the problems and 
potentialities of this area of social indicator 
development, see Frank M. Andrews and 
Stephen B. Withey, Social Indicators of Well- 
Being: Americans’ Perceptions of Their Life 
Quality (New York: Plenum Press, 1976); 
Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, and 

_ Willard L. Rodgers, The Quality of American 
Life: Perceptions, Evaluations, and Satisfac- 
tions (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1976); and Burkhard Strumpel, ed., Subjec- 
tive Elements of Well-Being (Paris: OECD, 
1974). 

19. On this sensitive issue, see Albert D. 
Biderman, “Social Indicators and Goals,” in 
Social Indicators, ed. Raymond A. Bauer 
(Cambridge, Mass.: The M.I.T. Press, 1966) 
pp. 68-153; Bertram M. Gross and Jeffrey D. 
Straussman, “The Social Indicators Move- 
ment,” Social Policy 5, no. 3 (Sept/Oct. 1974), 
pp. 43-54; and Peter J. Henriot, Political As- 
pects of Social Indicators: Implications for 
Research (New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1972). : 
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interpretations of the same data, so 
that no single, “official” view need 
be accepted as definitive. In short, 
the need for “counter indicators” 
might be interpreted more realisti- 
cally as a need for “counter inter- 
pretations” of the available data. 
Such interpretations can and should 
include criticisms of the underlying 


- concepts. and definitions, so that 


needed improvements can be brought 
to light.” 


The need for projections 


To differentiate social indicators 
from the much larger body of social 
and economic statistics from which 
they are selected, it is. often as- 
serted that indicators possess norma- 
tive significance. This means, of 
course, that the phenomena they re- 
flect are widely perceived in norma- 
tive terms, that is, as “good” or 
“bad.” The statistics are themselves 
neutral: murder statistics are not 
murderous. It is precisely these 
normatively significant statistics 
that are especially important in 
assessing. our condition, inasmuch 
as they pertain to those aspects of 
our lives that either reflect or affect 
our values. But the significance, of 
values, in turn, lies in the sphere of 
human action; values determine our 
goals and priorities. Facts can only 
tell us what we have done or what 
we have become. Values can tell 


20. In this regard, see the remarks of 
Bertram M. Gross, “A Historical Note on 
Social Indicators,” in Bauer, ed., Social 
Indicators, pp. ix- xviii; Dennis L. Little, 
“Social Indicators and Public Policy,” Futures 
7, no. 1 (February 1975), pp. 41-51; Judith 
Innes de Neufville, Social Indicators and 


. Public Policy (Amsterdam: Elsevier Scientific 


Publishing Company, 1975), pp. 225-47; and 
Genevieve J. Knezo, “The Potential for Using 
Social Indicators in the Congress” (Paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, February 24, 1977). 


us what we should aspire to become 
in the future. Thus social indicators, 
from this perspective, are coenae 
future oriented.?! 

When they are available in time: 
series form, social indicators can 
readily be Projected on the basis 
of specified assumptions to yield 
plausible estimates of their future 
values at a given future time. But 
even when social indicators consist 
only of single-time observations, 
they can suggest fruitful directions 
for future - actions. For example, 
current measures of the prevalence 
of physical defects or disabilities 
offer advance warnings of potential 
future demand for health care serv- 
ices. Furthermore, observed differ- 
ences among population groups with 
respect to such characteristics as 
health status, educational achieve- 
ment, and the like can be employed 
in developing normative projections 
that suggest the path of improve- 
ment to be followed in bringing 
the less favored groups to the level 
enjoyed by. the more favored. The 
objective of such exercises is not to 
predict the future but rather to ex- 
plore the possibilities that exist in 
the present. It is hoped that the few 
illustrative projections included in 
Social Indicators, 1976 will prompt 
greater interest in such exercises.”* 


21. Argument is detailed in Denis F. John- 
ston, “Social Forecasting Methods and Social 
Indicators,” in Handbook of Futures Re- 
search, ed. Jib Fowles (Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Press, forthcoming). Also perti- 
nent are Jib Fowles, “The Problem of Values 
in Futures Research,” Futures 9, no. 4 (August 
1977), pp. 303-14; Richard L. Henshel, On 
the Future of Social Prediction (Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merill Company, 1976); and 
Irene Taviss, “Futurology and the Problem of 
Values,” International Social Science Journal 
XXI, no. 4 (1969), pp. 574-84. 

22. For contrasting views on approaches to 
social forecasting, see Daniel Bell, “Twelve 
Modes of Prediction—A Preliminary Sorting 
of Approaches in the Social Scienzes,”” Daeda- 
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POSTLUDE _ 


The need for explanatory measures 


‘Social scientists engaged in re- 
search .seek to deepen our under- 
standing of human behavior by ex- 
ploring the determinants and 


consequences of delimited areas of 


behavior. For the areas under study, 


they try to identify those factors. 


(variables) that exert a significant 
impact. From this perspective, social 


--indicators are those variables that 


can “explain” significant amounts 


of the change in the phenomenon * ‘3 
under study. The identification of: .: 
such indicators depends upon the '- 


accumulation of research findings 
in the different areas of . social 
concern. But it must be stressed 
that descriptive indicators, particu- 
larly when available as time-series 
or in disaggregated form, are highly 
informative in their own right. They 
cannot provide rigorous cause and 
‘effect explanations, but they can 
reveal the realities against which 
such explanations must be compared 


and verified. In addition, they offer * 


clues as to what needs explaining 


and thus guide research efforts in - 


more fruitful directions. Given the 
present state of the art, social indica- 
tor reports must continue to rely 
upon descriptive indicators for the 
bulk of the information they pre- 
sent. But as explanatory measures 
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are developed, they, too, can be -` 


incorporated in such reports. 


“lus, (Summer 1964) pp. 845-80, reprinted in 


Albert Somit, ed., Political Science and the 
Study of the Future (Hinsdale, Ill.: The Dry- 
_den Press,. 1974), pp. 40-67 and Seymour 
“Spilerman, “Forecasting Social Events,” in. 
Social Indicator Models, eds.- Kenneth C. 
Land and Seymour Spilerman (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1975), pp. 381-403. 

23. For numerous examples of current re- 
search efforts related to social indicator de- 
velopment, see Eleanor Bernert Sheldon and 
Wilbert E. Moore, eds., Indicators of Social 
Change —Concepts and Measurements (New 
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The issue of policy relevance 


From its inception, the social 


indicators movement has been. 


oriented toward meeting the in- 
formation needs of policymakers 
in assessing social conditions, moni- 
toring social change, and evaluat- 
ing social'programs. But no single. 
social indicator report, however 


comprehensive, can hope to satisfy 


these requirements. Such a report 
can only provide general back- 
ground information; it: cannot ad- 
dress the specific information re- 
quirements of policymakers who 
must cope, on a daily basis, with an 
ever-changing variety of issues. 
Therefore, it is not policymakers 
in situ but policymakers in training 
that may be expected to find such 
reports useful. It follows that such 
reports, if they are to find their great- 
est potential usefulness, should be 
directed primarily toward the staffs 
of government training institutes, 
to teachers of college courses in 
public administration and contem- 
porary society, and above all to 
_ the nation’s librarians.* 


York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1968) and 


Land and Spilerman, eds., Social Indicator 
Models. For approaches that place less em- 
phasis upon quantitative methods and the 
metaphors of physical science, see Bertrand 
de Jouvenel, The Art of Conjecture (New 
York: Basic Books, 1967) and Richard H. 
Brown, A Poetic for Sociology (Cambridge, 
Eng.: Cambridge University Press, 1977). 
24. Evidence indicating the limited useful- 
ness of Social Indicators, 1973 for direct 
policymaking is reported by Nathan Caplan 
and Eugenia Barton, “Social Indicators 1973: 
A Study of the Relationship Between the 
Power of Information and Utilization by Fed- 
eral Executives” (Paper published by the 
Center for Résearch on Utilization of Scien- 
tific Knowledge, Institute for Social Research, 
University of Michigan, September 1976). For 
additional criticisms, see Walton J. Francis, 
“A Report on Measurement and the Quality 
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CONCLUSION 


It is perhaps appropriate to 
close with a word of caution. Social 
reality has many dimensions and 
can be appraised from many view- 
points. Social indicators are con- 
ceptual constructs that guide our 
perceptions of that reality. In reveal- ` 
ing certain aspects, they obscure 
or remove attention from other as- 
pects. There is a danger that policy- 
makers and the general public alike 
may have their attention captivated 
by a few officially or professionally 
sanctioned measures and thus be- 
come ignorant of or insensitive to 
other perspectives. Exclusive reli- 
ance upon a rigid set of indicators 
or a prescribed mode of interpreta- 
tion could threaten our ability to per- 
ceive or adapt to changing condi- 
tions. Agreement on the use and 
meaning of certain basic indicators 
is of course essential; without such 
agreement, meaningful dialogue be- 
comes impossible. But in moving 
toward such agreement, we must 
exercise care to ensure that our 
perceptions of social reality give us 
both an adequate grasp of our cur- 
rent condition and an adequate 
awareness of the possibilities open 
to us in our pusuit of our goals and 
aspirations.” 


of Life” (Staff paper of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, January 
1973) and Michael Springer, “Social Indica- 
tors, Reports, and Accounts: Toward the Man- 
agement of Society,” THE ANNALS, vol. 388 
(March 1970), pp. 1-13. 

25. For pertinent arguments, see Bruce L. 
Gates, “Knowledge Management in the Tech- 
nological Society: Government by Indicator,” 
Public Administration Review 35, no. 6 (Nov./ 
Dec. 1975), pp. 589-93 and Fred A. Kramer, 
“Policy Analysis as Ideology,” Public Ad- 
ministration Review 35, no. 5 (Sept/Oct. 
1975) pp. 509-17. 
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New Views from 
CALIFORNIA... 


Nigerian Capitalism 


Sayre P. Schatz 


Schatz analyzes the political economy of Nigeria, both to assess its 
current position and to Propose a development plan forthe final quarter 


of the twentieth century: 
320 pages, 23 tables, $19.50 


Egypt's Liberal Experiment, 1922-1936 


Afaf Lutfi al-Sayyid-Marsot 

The history of modern Egypt has frequently been written with a total 

disregard of earlier ae s. This tendency on the part of historians and 

the fact that no native Egyptian ruled over Egypt from the time of the 
' Pharaohs until 1952, lec Western observers to conclude that Egyptians 

were servile, unused to self-government, and incapable of appreciating 

it. This work, an Egyptian’s analysis of her society and Its past, rights the 


balance. 
288 pages, 6 line drawings, 3 tables, $14. 00 


The Expansive Elite 


District Politics and State Policy-Making in India. 
Donald B. Rosenthal 


Starting from an examination of political conflicts in two districts in the ~ 
Indian state of Maharashtra, Rosenthal explores both the patterns of 
interaction among actors In'the Indian federal system and the policies 
those Interactions have produced. 

361 pages, 3 maps, 1 table, $16.75 - 


The Brazilian Corporative State 


and Working-Class Politics 
Kenneth Paul Erickson 


_ In his analysis of the strengths and weaknesses of organized labor in . 
Brazil, Erickson highlights the corporative ideology of the conservative 
modernizers who designed the modern Brazilian state In the 1930s. 

242 pages, 24 tables, 1 map, $14.00 


Now in Paperback 
Unchosen Presidents 
The Vice-President and Other Frustrations of Presidential Succession 
Allan P. Sindler 

128 pages, $2.95 
' At bookstores _ 


University of California Press Berkeley 94720 
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Government 
and 


Leaders 


lets the leaders 
speak for themselves 


“Government and Leaders: An Approach to Comparative Politics 


Edward Feit 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Gerard Braunthal 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Loweil Dittmer 

State University of New York, Buffalo 
Jerome King 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Harvey Kline . 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Karl Ryavec 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
About 592 pages / Early 1978 


Capitol, Courthouse, and City Hall: 
Readings In American State and Local 
Politics and Government, Fifth Edition 


Robert L Morlan, University of Redlands 
347 pages / paper / Instructor's Manual / 1977 


Keeping the excellent balance between state 
and local government and politics, 'Morlan’s 
Fifth Editlon treats contemporary issues such 
as the New York City financial crisis and the 
growing power of municipal unions. , 


Using a biographical approach to the study of 
government, Feit et al. show how political cul- 


` ture and Institutions Interact through the lives of 


individual politicians. 


' Chapters on the lives and politics of Macmillan, 


Giscard d'Estaing, Brandt, Khrushchev, Castro, 
and Chou En-Lai are preceded by brief intro- . 
ductions to the political culture and institutions 
of each country. 

The organization of Government and Leaders: 
An Approach to: Comparative Politics lends it 
to varied course presentations. And the writing 
is at an appropriate diia level, unclut- 
tered by Jargon. 


Practicing Texas Politics, Third Edition 


Eugene W. Jones, Angelo State University 
Joe E. Ericson, Stephen F. Austin State 
University 

Lyle C. Brown, Baylor University 

Robert S. Trotter, Jr., El Centro College 

557 pages / paper / New Study Guide 
Instructor's Manual / 1977 

Jones, Erikson, Brown, and Trotter balance 
up-to-date təxt and readings In their Third Edi- 
tion of Practicing Texas Politics. New subjects 
Include the constitutional revision efforts of 
1973-1975, and Justice, money, and wom- 
anpower In Texas politics. 
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American Politics: Playing the Game 


Susan Rouder, City College of San Francisco 
518 pages / paper / instructor's Manual / 1977 


In an eminently practical Introduction to Ameri- 
can politics, Rouder teaches students how to 
“budge the system” at alllevels of government. 
Covers American political culture and Institu- 
tions with a pragmatic approach. 


“A wholly original approach... pre- 
sents the case for citizen action with 
zest and thoroughness. The author's 
style is easy her command of her 
material is excellent.“ 

John W. Gardner, Common Cause 


Foreign Policy for a New Age 


Robert G. Wesson, Stanford University 
462 pages / Instructors Manual / 1977 


In addition to matters of security, Wesson ex- 
plores the economic, cultural-psychological, 
and Third World aspects of foreign policy, 
noting the new direction poficy decisions must 
take. The text's problem-solving orientation in- 
volves students In appraising the policy- 
making process. ` 


The Comparative Study of Politics 


David F.Rothand 
Frank L. Wilson, both of Purdue University 
507 pages / 1976 


American Government: Policy and 
Process, Second Edition 


Robert L. Morlan, University of Redlands 

450 pages / paper / Instructor's Evaluation and 
Project Guide by Arlene Saretsky and Stanley 
Moore / 1975 


Political Research Methods: Foundationi 
and Techniques 


Barbara Leigh Smith, University of Nebraska 
Karl F. Johnson, University of Missouri 

David W. Paulsen, University of Nebraska 
Frances Shocket 

332 pages / 1976 


Politics and Government: How People 
Decide Their Fate, Second Edition 


Kart W. Deutsch, Harvard University 
650 pages / Instructor's Manual / 1974 


Conflict and Order: An Introduction to 
International Relations 


Forest L. Grieves, University of Montana 
409 pages / Instructor's Manual / 1977 


Structured around the Impetus toward conflict 
and the search for order, Greves examines a 
range of issues In international relations, with 
case studies to stimulate Interest in selected 
problem areas. 


The Mexican Political System 
Second Edition 


L. Vincent Padgett, San Diego State University 
332 pages / paper / 1976 


Public Administration: Concepts and 
Cases 
Richard J. Stillman, Il, California State Sea 


Bakersfield 
372 pages / paper / 1976 


Victims of Groupthink: A Psychological 
Study of Foreign-Policy Decisions and 
Flascoes 


Irving Janis, Yale University 
277 pages / paper / 1972 


Form and Style: Theses, Reports, 
Term Papers, Fifth Edition 


Willam Giles Campbell 

Stephen Vaughan Ballou, Callfornia State 
University, Fresno 

About 192 pages / paper / spiralbound 
Now available 


For adoption consideration, request examination 
copies from your Houghton Miffiln regional office. 


Houghton Mifflin 


Dallas, TX 75235 Geneva, IL 60134 
Hopewell, NJ 08525 Palo Alto, CA 94304 
Boston, MA 02107 
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COMMAND DECISION | 


PRESIDENCY: 


nee sy me vo ae ee ee re tr es en ett = 


kh Study i in National. Security Policy & Organization: 


R. Gordon Hoxie, with a Foreword by former President Gerald R. 
ord. New, York: Reader's Digest Press, 1977—XIX 505pp. $15. 00. 
Distributed by Thomas Y. Crowell Company: y 


“This volume, five. years in preparation, with considerable assistance from 
Department of State, Department of Defense, and White House sources, traces 
national security policy from’ Washington to Carter. In this definitive and 
grcund-breaking work, Dr. Gordon Hoxie recounts the foundations of our 
national power. evaluates our current policies and weighs alternatives for 
the'future. Dr. Hoxle answers the questlon as to whether too much or too little 
authority has been given the White House, and wrether or not Congress has 
takan unto itself powers that were not Intended for It by the designers of the 
Constitution. Current and prospective strategies of containment, détente and 
human rights are analyzed. The Truman, Elsenhcwer, and Nixon Doctrines 
taka on new meaning, and the Carter Doctrine Is defined. 

Command Decision and the Presidency is must reading for every concerned 

American peeking not only to strengthen our nation’s strategic balance, but 

also to insure clarity, consensus, and wisdom in future national policy. Former 

President Gerald R. Ford was inspired by his reading of the manuscript to write 

the strong Foreword. In this volume, the flrst with a forelgn policy statement by 

the former President, Mr. Ford finds Command Decision and the Presidency 
` providing. “valuable insights...in tha national security area.” . 


HERE IS WHAT OTHERS SAY: 
“This work is a substantial achievement.” 
DWIGHT WALDO, 
Editor, Pubilc Administration Review 
“Command Decision and the Presidency is a timely, penetrating study that 
offers valuable insights on the developing role of American Presidents. This 
- comprehensive work examines the effect of Pres dentlal action on Congress, 


the military and the foreign policy and Intelligence communites. Dr. Gordon 
Hoxie has analyzed these various Issues with skill and sensitivity, creating a 
volume that ts rewarding to read and ponder.” 


ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, 
Ambassador-at-Large 


“Command Decision and the Presidency Is a balanced and thoughtful docu- 
ment It will have a real Impact on the role of the Congress and the role of the 
President in ERR policy and military considerations. It's a hell of a book!” 


HENERY HALL WILSON, 


Former Administrative Assistant 
to Presidants Kennedy and Johnson 


At your bookstore or by mai from: 


Center for the Study of the Presidency 


926 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 or TELEPHONE: 212-249- 1200 








Book Department 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
AND POLITICS 


FRED L. BLOCK. The Origins of Interna- 
tional Economic Disorder: A Study of 
United States International Monetary 
Policy from World War II to the Pres- 
ent. Pp. 294. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1977. $14.00. 


The theme of this work is that the Bret- 
ton Woods international monetary sys- 
tem can be more readily understood if 
its growth and development is perceived 
as an attempt by the United States to 
control the economic growth of Western 
Europe following World War II. Al- 
though not denying the importance of 
security issues and Cold War ideologi- 
cal disputes, Professor Block argues that 
a primary objective of United States 
foreign policy was to discourage the 
emergence of nationalist capitalism 
within the countries of Western Europe. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
Part 1 focuses, on the évolution of the 
Bretton Woods system. Because of the 
author's painstaking attention to-histori- 
cal detail, it would be difficult for the 
reader to finish this section without ac- 
quiring some appreciation of the way in 
which the building of the international 


monetary order was interwoven with the 
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political fabric of the Cold War. Block 
does an excellent job in illustrating how 
the British loan, the Marshall Plan, and 
the decision to rearm Europe were 
equally as important in the assault on the 


growth of national capitalism as they 


were in containing communism. Such an 
analysis is valuable because it demon- 
strates how fruitless it is to search for a 
primary explanatory factor, whether it be ` 
economic or political. The only reserva- 
tion that can be offered concerning this 
part of the work is that the thrust of the 
author’s argument forces him to dimin- 
ish the idea that the leaders of Western 
Europe had similar views on rebuilding 
a capitalistic world. The context pro- 
vided by postWorld War requirements 
for reconstruction and the need for Cold 
War leadership did allow the United 
States to assume a hegemonial position, 
but the vision of a capitalist world econ- 
omy was already well formed in the 
minds of British, French, and German 
leaders by their own historical experi- 
ence. Block’s argument based on Ameri- 
can fears of emerging national capitalism 
in Western Europe is important, but it 
unduly obscures the common historical 
background and basic economic and po- 
litical ties between the actors involved 
in building the Bretton Woods system. 

Part 2 of the work is devoted to an 
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examination of the various factors that 
led to the dismantling of the Bretton 
Woods monetary system. Professor Block 
contends that unilateral United States ef- 
forts to: first, confront a persistent bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit; and second, to 
deal with the more recent enigma of 
growing inflation are critical in explain- 
ing the breakdown of the old order. The 
author’s analysis, however, might have 
been more complete if he had ade- 
quately linked attempts at adjustment 
and inflation control with the growing 
importance of displaced domestic groups; 
for example, labor, and the influence of 
government cartels, agricultural trade. 

Overall, this volume is a valuable ad- 
dition to the burgeoning literature on in- 
ternational political economy. Most sig- 
nificantly, it emphasizes how various 
systems of interaction (in this case, the 
international monetary order) can be uti- 
lized to control or structure relationships 
among nations. 

LAWRENCE V. GOULD, JR. 

Purdue University 

West Lafayette ` 

Indiana 


.T. A. COULOUMBIS, J. A. PETROPULOS, 
and H. J. PSOMIADES. Foreign Inter- 
ference in Greek Politics: An Histort- 
cal Perspective. Pp. 171. New York: 
Pella Publishing Co., 1976. $6.00. 


Usually on account of their location, 
some countries seem destined to be a 
focus of foreign attention. Greece is a 
case in point. Those with a strategic 
interest in the eastern Mediterranean, 
notably Britain (latterly succeeded by 
the United States) and Russia, could 
hardly fail to take an interest in her 
affairs. Additionally, history gave this 
particular pot an influential stir. From 
_ the Crusades until recent times, France 
sought prominence in the area. And for 
100 years Greece encouraged inter- 
vention by her large irredentist claims 
and concerns, only a quarter of the nation 
being gathered within the state which 
came to birth in 1832. 

This study deals with the effect of for- 
eign interference on Greece’s foreign 
policy and its internal scene. The first 
half discusses the nineteenth century, 
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suggesting that while the Powers. ob- 
structed Greek territorial ambitions, so 
far as domestic politics were concerned, 
they simply nourished existing tenden- 
cies. During the interwar period Greece 
was, for the first time, left very much to 
herself and, having put irredentism to 
one side, did not attract attention. But 
beginning with the Second World War, 
this pattern was drastically reversed. A 
harsh German occupation was followed 
by a “covert form of [British] colonial- 
ism” (p. 115), with Churchill as “Greece’s- 
arch-penetrator” (p. 107). It is argued 
that whether Britain is seen as defending 
Greece against Communism or engaged 
in an antiliberal conspiracy, she polarized 
Greek politics and so prepared the way 
for the civil war of the late 40s. Britain’s 

successor from 1947, the United States, 
is charged with tilting Greek politics 

towards conservatism, bolstering the 
military, and bearing much indirect 

responsibility for both the 1967 colonels’ ` 
coup and the 1974 crisis over ‘Cyprus. 
However, while the authors’ views 
regarding these matters are clear, they © 
do not ascribe blame. Instead they see 
Greece’s experience as almost inevitable, 
given the way in which the international 
system works. And they look forward to 
the possibility that Greece will be able to 
build up her West European connections 


_ and so diffuse American influence. 


It is regrettable that the book does not 
include any maps. But it is clearly writ- 
ten and, though brief, has wide implica- 
tions. It should be of value not only to 
those interested in Greece but also to. 


- analysts of foreign policy and of the rela- 


tions of great and small states, especially 


, those Goncerned with the idea and prac- 


tice of intervention. 

: ALAN JAMES 
_ University of Keele 

England 


RICHARD Cox, ed.; Operation Sealion. 
Pp. 190. San Raefel, Calif.: Presidio 
Press, 1977. $8.95. . 


Unlike most military accounts of World 
War II, Richard Cox's, Operation Sea- 
lion provides the military historian with 
a unique war game narrative of Opera- 
tion Sealion, the planned German inva- 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


sion of England which was postponed by 
Hitler on September 16, 1940. The war 
game was organized jointly by London’s 
Daily Telegraph and the Royal Military 
Academy at Sandhurst. The gamers, 
players, and umpires were evenly di- 
vided in numbers between former Ger- 
man and British military officers, some of 
whom had actually participated in the 


planning and preinvasion activities of’ 


Sealion. As it may surprise no one, the 
game concludes in a German defeat, 
within three days after 90,000 troops had 
landed, on September 22, 1940, on the 
Dover coast between Folkestone and 


Seaford. Only 15,000 managed to escape. 


to Dover. 

While the tactical analyses of armies 
locked in battle are an important part of 
Operation Sealion, the major portion of 
the book is devoted to examining what 
factors determined the war game defeat 
of the Germans. On this account alone, 
the 190 page bock is well worth its price. 

The gamers found that only two of Hit- 
ler’s four preconditions for Sealion’s suc- 
cess were attained. While the sea lanes 
from France to the English coast for 
landing and resupply may have been 
partially cleared: and the north/south 
channel flanks protected, the inability of 
the Germans to neutralize the Royal 
Navy and the failure of the Luftwaffe 
to gain air superiority over the RAF, and 
therein the Channel, proved disasterous 
for the German invaders. In addition, 
there was a lack of any plan for a com- 
bined operations headquarters, a situa- 
tion quite different in Operation Over- 
lord; German failure to recognize the 
complexity of an amphibious operation, 
whereby Sealion found all cross-channel 
resupply efforts thwarted by bad weather, 
inadequate landing craft, and British air 
and naval harassment; and possibly most 
important, Hitler’s..deflection, in the 
middle of Sealion, to the planning for 
Operation Barbarossa, the invasion of 
Russia, and Hitler’s paramount objective 
in World War I. 

One distracting feature of the book is 
that Mr. Cox can’t seem to make up his 
mind on whether to write a war novel or 
report the results of a war game. How- 
ever, any ‘criticism of this informative 


and very readable book may be over- 
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shadowed by the research problem all 
World War military historians may 
now face in light of the publication of 
The Ultra Secret by F. W. Winterbotham 
in 1974. Cox does not mention or allude 
to ultra, the codeword for the intercepted 
top secret messages between Hitler and 
his generals, and Winterbotham con- 
tends that the intelligence gained by the 
British in breaking the German code 
early in the war proved decisive, not 
only in Sealion, but in many other allied 
victories in the European theatre of op- 
erations. If one believes Winterbotham's 
account, the rewriting of the military his- 
tory of World War II, including Opera- 
tion Sealion, should keep revisionist his- 
torians busy for decades. 
RICHARD E. JOHE 
Department of State 
` Washington, D.C. 


ROBERT E. HUDEC. The GATT Legal 
System and World Trade Diplomacy. 
Pp. vi, 339. New York: Praeger, 1975. 
$23. 50. 


This is a detailed and sometimes en- 
thusiastic survey of the origins of the 
General Agreement on: Trade and Tar- 
iffs, and of its structure and procedure 
up to 1974. In his preface, the author says 


. that GATT “Law” is a unique blend of 


legal and diplomatic strategies, and in 
subsequent chapters he describes its 
rules and procedures as legal, but recog- 
nizes that “it is impossible to make any 
meaningful appraisal of how much legal 
rulings contribute to results.” The book 
will be of special value to students of the 
history and significance of modern inter- 
national organizations. Six of the early 
cases brought to GATT are discussed in 
detail, and an appendix lists the 77 com- 
plaints made up to 1974. 

Before the end of his book, however, 
Professor Hudec writes of GATT’S “cur- 
rent legal malaise” and even of its “dele- 
galization.” The formation of the EEC 
was'a serious blow to the organization’s 
original concept of global reciprocity, 
and the consensus necessary to its effec- 
tiveness disappeared as member coun- 
tries increased from 34 to 100 between 
1955 and 1973. This increase consisted 
almost entirely of Third World countries, 
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and “by the latter part of the 1960s most 
developed countries had come to view 
the developing country bloc as nonpay- 
ing participants who had lost their stand- 
ing to enforce legal claims.” At the same 
time, domestic and regional issues had 
become more important for most mem- 
bers than the global principles of GATT, 
and after the 1950s, the number of cases 
brought to it declined substantially. 
However, the organization has shown a 
strong survival capacity in accepting 
these new conditions, and it is not sur- 
prising that the “skeletal organizational 
structure of tke early GATT blossomed 
into a full-time institution with an intri-. 
cate bureaucracy.” It is unfortunate not 
to find in the kook.the names of member 
. countries at significant stages of GATT’S 
career, for readers should be informed 
not only of those who joined the organi- 
zation, but of those who did not. 
IDA GREAVES 
Royal Bank of Canada . 
London : 


RICHARD LOWENTHAL. Model or Ally? 
The Communist Powers and the De- 
veloping Countries. Pp. vi, 400. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1977. 
$12.95. 


The Third World has loomed ever 
larger in the thinking of Soviet and Chi- 


nese leaders. Both Communist: powers ` 


court key Afro-Asian and Latin American 
countries for combinations of ideologi- 
cal, political, strategic, and economic 
reasons that vary over time and with the 
target country. Both commit consider- 
able resources to this aspect of their for- 
eign policy. 

This collection of updated essays was 
written over a period of more than a dec- 
ade. It examines Soviet and Chinese ef 
forts “to win imitation for their system as 
a model, and [their] efforts to win sup- 
port for their overall international poli- 
cies from existing governments.” In the 
process, one becomes familiar with the 
difficulties and dilemmas facing Mos- 

‘cow and Peking, the limits of ideology 


as a motivating factor, the prominence - 


of strategic considerations, and the emer- 
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gence of long-term economic needs in 
shaping political ties. 

Professor Richard Lowenthal’s versa- 
tility, originality, deep understanding of 
the arcane byways of Communist ideol- ` 
ogy and in-fighting and his facility for 
integrating analysis make each essay, 
which is an entity unto itself, a reward- 
ing experience. The essays cover a wide 
range of topics: the role of the state in 
the transformation of Third World coun- 
tries, with an overview of the Commu- 
nist, Western, and nationalist dictator- 
ship models of development; the Soviet 
system of one party rule and its impact 
on the. political-economic policies of’, 
noncommunist Kemalist Turkey, Kuo- 
mintang China, Mexico, and some of the 
African and Arab states that have at- 
tempted “selective imitation” (more 
than one-third of the book is devoted 
to this selection); “the background of the 
evolution of Soviet ideas from Lenin’s 
vision of the colonial revolution through 
the Chinese experience of the 1920s to 
Stalin’s dogmatic hostility toward the ex- 
colonial states and its revision by Khrush- 
chev”; the background of Khrushchev’s 
strategy of “licensed infiltration” of non- 
communist single party systems and the 
reasons for its failure; the contrasting. 
Maoist and Soviet approaches to eco- 
nomic development; the domestic and in- 
ternational determinants that led Mos- 
cow and Peking increasingly to follow 
divergent policies in the Third World; 
the reasons: for the transformation of 
Marxism as it has taken root in different 
countries; and the economic motivation 
behind present-day Soviet policies in 
the Third World. ' 

The essays deal more with doctrinal 
formulations and perceptions than with 
the opportunism underlying the quest of 
Moscow and Peking for tangible politi- 
cal and strategic advantages; and they do 
not devote much attention to the com- 
plex diplomacy of the 1970s. However, 
Professor Lowenthal has provided us 
with valuable information and rich in- 
sights on a subject of growing impor- 
tance. 

ALVIN Z. RUBINSTEIN 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 
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MICHAEL S. SHERRY. Preparing for the 


Next War: American Plans for Postwar: 


Defense, 1941-45. Pp. x, 260. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1977. $12.50. i 


This book provides a splendid intro- 
duction to postwar defense planning 
during World War ‘II. Author Michael 
Sherry has thoroughly canvassed the 
pertinent source: materials, particularly 
the labyrinthine army files, ‘and has writ- 
ten a convincing account that should re- 
main standard on the subject for years to. 
come. His-clear prose style has resulted 
also in a readability rare in books utiliz- 
ing such heavy archival materials. 

«A member of the postwar generation, 
Sherry writes from “a need, personal and 
intellectual, to understand better the ori- 
gins of the Cold War.” He reflects some 
of the, bewilderment of his generation 
over Cold War issues and particularly 
the tendency to seek military solutions to 
political problems. He believes that the 


Cold War. mentality was attributable in- 


part to wartime defense planning. These 
plans generated an “ideology of national 
preparedness,” that abetted the growth 
of Cold War policies. 


The author's chief contribution isin 


recounting the army side of postwar 
‘planning. Others have provided simi- 
larly excellent accounts of navy and air 
force planning. Serious army planning 
began’ with the creation of the Special 
Planning Division of the Special Staff. 
Sherry makes the first scholarly study of 
the work of SPD. Its powers, he claims, 
were insufficient to accomplish its pur- 
poses. It lacked adequate staff, prestige, 
or authority to achieve success in plan- 
ning. The core of SPD plans was univer- 
sal military training, designed to build a 
large postwar reserve force. UMT, how- 
ever, was already anachronistic and dif- 
ferent opinions within the Army General 
Staff prevented the development of a 
completed plan capable of winning ap- 
proval either from the military establish- 
ment or Congress. 

Special coverage is also given to other 


topics that shed much light on the post- - 


war sérvices, such as the intense inter- 
service rivalries for funds and force lev- 


els, the changing attitudes within the 
military services toward: scientific re- 
search and development, and the grad- 
ual recognition of Russia as the chief ` 
potential antagonist of the postwar era. 
Sherry also evaluates the impact of the 
atomic bomb on military thought and 
planning, pointing to’ an early trend to 
rely on nuclear weapons as instruments 
of deterrence and massive retaliation. 

Despite a tendency ‘to criticize the 
military and its plans for the postwar pe- 
riod, the book is not overly tendentious, 
and ‘provides a good factual account of 
postwar military planning. Perhaps the 
chief defect is a failure to indicate the 
author's view of a ‘more reasonable de- 
fense program and to show low it might 
have moderated the Cold’ War. 

FRANK D. CUNNINGHAM 

Southwest Baptist College 

Bolivar 

Missouri 


AFRICA, ASIA, AND 
LATIN AMERICA 


HOLDEN FURBER. Rival Empires of 
Trade in the Orient, 1600-1800. Vol. 
Il of Europe and the World in the Age 
of Expansion. Pp. ix, 408. Minneapo- 
lis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1976. No price. 


This is one of a ten-volume series on 
Europe and the World in the Age of Ex- 
pansion. It is divided into two parts. The 
first deals with European commercial ac- 
tivity in the East (principally south and 
southeast Asia), the analytical frame- 
work being the three main commodities 
that' successively formed the basis of 
trade between Asia and Europe: spices, 
calicoes, and tea. The second part is con- 
cerned with the structure of empire in 
Asia and deals with the organization of 
the various European ‘trading compa- 
nies, with the commodities they trade in, 
both with Europe and within Asia (the 
latter being the country trade), and with 
the personal contacts ‘between. Europe- 
ans and Asians. ` 

Holden Furber brings to the subject of 
European expansion in Asia a lifetime’s 
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research and writing in this field and a 
thorough familiarity with the English 
and Dutch sources, at least of the eight- 
eenth century, as well as a sound knowl- 
edge of the secondary literature. The 


main outlines of the story are familiar 


enough but Furber fleshes out his ac- 
count with a wealth of interesting: detail 
written in a felicitous style that makes 
the book a pleasure to read. The most im- 
portant theme is the significance of the 
country trade between Asian ports as the 
factor explaining the building of Euro- 
pean empires of trade and subsequently 
of the conquest in Asia. The key com- 


modities were tea, for which a wholly . 


unexpected European demand devel- 
oped, and opium; the upsurge in the 
country trade and the trade with Europe 
which took place as a result ‘led to the 
eventual British supremacy over the 
other Euro companies. On the Asian 
side, the power of local European rulers 
was lessened by the European desire to 
monopolize a commodity, combined 
with the desire to exclude other Euro- 
peans from the dominions of an Asian 
prince, their powerlessness at sea, and 
the weakness of their political authority, 
especially in India and the Malay archi- 
pelago. 

Furber shows that it is too facile to 
view the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries as simply a period of exploita- 
tion of Asia by Europe, though there 


were pockets of exploitation, both as to _ 


particular regions and periods of time. 
-Nor, he ‘argues, was Europe progres- 
sively enriched chiefly by its trade with 
Asia, though individual -entrepreneurs 
made large fortunes. He rightly warns 
against transferring back into earlier eras 
modem criteria for determining eco- 
nomic growth which present Asia today as 
underdeveloped in contrast to highly de- 
veloped Europe. Equally, he shows that 
there was a rough similarity of economic 
conditions between Europe and Asia at 
the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. This is a work both of synthesis and 
of original scholarship which provides an 
_excellent survey of European expansion 
in southern Asia in the early modern era. 
PETER HARNETTY 

University of British Columbia 

Vancouver 

Canada 
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JOHN G. GURLEY. China’s Economy and 
the Maoist Strategy. Pp. ix, 325. New 
York: Monthly Review Press, 1976. 
$15.00. 


The deaths of Mao Tse-tung, Chou En- 
lai and other veteran leaders of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party (CCP), the purge 
of the Gang of Four, and the complicated 
leadership succession, (including Teng 
Hsiao-p ’ing’s return from political obliv- 
ion) mark a watershed in the Chinese 
struggle to reach revolutionary modern- 
ization along Marxist streams. Review- 
ing the long period during which Chair- 
man Mao’s charismatic guidance left an 
indelible imprint’ on Chinese society 
calls for a clear view of the strategy 
which has yielded such impressive re- 
sults in human and material terms. Un- 
fortunately, even in the postNixon visit 


` period, when interest is high and reports 


on China and Mao now ‘abound, valid 
and meaningful insights into the Ghi- 
nese process of economic development 
are few. Two major barriers Help explain 
this situation: Mao and other leaders 
have not set forth their strategy in readily 
identifiable, complete form, and most 
outside economic analysts have viewed 
China’s development process in a nar- 
row economic context, applying bour- 
geois economic canons, and either ig-° 
noring or minimizing important social 
and political linkages. 

Professor John Gurley of Stanford 
University and Monthly Review Press 
deserve our thanks for the publication of 
China’s Economy and the Maoist Strat- 
egy, for it helps greatly to put China’s 
development process in a meaningful 
context and to set forth precisely the 
evolution and specifics of the Maoist 
model for Chinese revolutionary mod- 
emization. The author’s eight essays on‘ 
the political economy of China’s devel- 
opment, written for a broad audience, 
fulfills a’need to deal with the back- 
ground, strategy, programs, and out- 
comes through which the CCP has 
steered the Chinese people for half a 
century. His is a sympathetic, though not 
uncritical, analysis of the Chinese ex- 


‘perience written from a Marxian view- 


point. His synthesis of the emergence 
and development of the Chinese econ- 
omy derives from two contradictory 
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sources: the Chinese-Marxist version 


and the work and analyses of tens of out- _ 


side bourgeois economic specialists on 
China. 

Gurley’s eight essays integrate the 
Chinesé development experience within 
the framework of an evolving Maoist 
Strategy. Four of the essays had been 
published separately earlier and the re- 
maining four are presented afresh. First, 


the Maoist strategic overview with its re- 


jection of a tricklé-down development 
approach and its building on the worst, 
that is; depending on.the masses, rather 
than-elites, to mount sustained economic 
development is described. The second 
essay sketches the formation of Mao’s 
écorfomic strategy in the crucible of rev- 
olutionary struggle from 1927 to the eve 
of the takeover. Next, Gurley takes the 
measure of China’s economic perform- 
ance by reviewing, critically but fairly, 
the data and analyses of over two dozen: 
books on the economy. The fourth and 
fifth essays trace the economic back- 
ground and history of the building of 
socialism in China: the Russian experi- 
ence, and contribution, the Chinese: de- 
velopment strategy, the Maoist vision of 
Communism, and rural development 
problems and policies—the heart of 
China’s modernization question. The re- 
mainder of the book covers the financial 
system, prices; profits, and the question 
on the diffusibility of the Chinese 
model. 

This fine book helps specialists ‘and 
generalists to fathom the strategy and 
meaning of one of the world’s great hap- 
penings, the Chinese Revolution. Given 
the great confusion that results both from 
the rapid, far-reaching changes in China 
and the often feeble or well-intentioned 
but incomplete interpretations of these 
changes outside China, Professor Gur- 
ley’s volume contributes in many ways 
to a better understanding of what the 
Chinese are about, why, and how well 
they have done. 

i CHARLES HOFFMAN 

State University of New York 

Stony Brook 


BENEDICT J. KERKVLIET. The Huk Re- 
bellion: A Study of Peasant Revolt in 
the Philippines. Pp. xviii, 305. Berke- 


ley: University’ of California Press, 
1977. $16.00. 


DENNIS MORROW ROTH. The Friar Es- 
_ tates of the Philippines. Pp. xi, 1970. 


Albuquerque: University of New Mex- — 


ico Press, 1977. $12.00. 


In 1950—my first visit to Manila—I 
vividly remember my apprehension when 
I saw the major highways leading to cen- 
tral Luzon with barbed wire barricades 
manned by armed soldiers. It was ru- 


mored (falsely) that the Huk rebels 


(“Most of them are Commies”) were 
planning to invade Manila. The Huk Re- 
bellion is a splendid investigation of this 
agrarian uprising, “perhaps the most im- 
portant and certainly the largest” in Phil- 
ippine history. Kerkvliet analyzes his im- 
pressive data with keen insight and ele- 
gance. He states: 


My purpose in this book is to understand the 
Huk movement from the point of view of its 
participants and sympathizers. This is a per- 
spective other social scientists have ignored 
when writing about the Huks and one fre- 
quently absent in studies of peasant move- 
ments in general [xi]. 


The author’s scholarship for the prepa- 
ration of this important book included 17 
months in the Philippines researching 
his, subject (with residence in rural cen- 
tral Luzon), interviews with major Huk 
leaders (some then in prison), and the 
examination of records in Manila ar- 
chives. An additional year in Washing- 
ton, D.C., was devoted to the study of 
pertinent American materials related to 
the rebellion and writing the book. 

' To obtain the desired peasant perspec- 
tive, Kerkvliet lived in a village in cen- 
tral Luzon for four months: “In San Ri- 
cardo and other villages, I talked to peo- 
ple wherever I found them—inside their 
homes, working in the fields, standing on 
the roadsides, resting under shade trees, 
chatting at village hang-outs” [xvi]: Each 
chapter begins with what he. learned 
about the Huk rebellion from his tenant 


informants in San‘ Ricardo and then ana- ` 


lytically moves to its broader setting of 
central Luzon and Manila. This ap- 
proach gives the book an unusual warmth 
and poignancy, for the usually muted 
voices of the peasants are heard. 

The limited space available for this re- 
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view is best used by briefly summarizing 
some of the author’ s major.conclusions. 
First, “A major cause for the unrest was 
the dramatic deterioration of traditional 
ties between local elites and peasants.” 
The traditional -patron-client bonds be- 
tween landlord and tenant had been cru- 
elly-weakened bý a growing population, 
an increasing scarcity of agricultural 
land, and expanding commercial mar- 
kets, New markets,.for example, in- 
creased the prosperity of the landlords, 
while the tenant’s subsistence way of life 
became more miserable and uncertain. 
In their efforts to organize (eventually 
militantly) fo regain their waning rights. 
(not new privileges), the peasants were 
brutally evicted by many of their formér 
patrons, grossly abused by armed guards 
and Filipino soldiers, and largely aban- 
doned by an insensitive landlord-centric 
bureaucracy: ' 
Second; “Peasants’ demands were mod- 
‘erate, not radical.” They rose, in their 
slowly ‘accumulated wrath, not to over- 
throw the government or illegally seize 
-their former fields, but only to regain 
_ traditional rights essential for a humble 
“existence. They were Rizalian in their 
demarjds: they wanted reform not the es- 
‘tablishment of a new revolutionary gov- 
‘ernment. In this regard, The Huk Rebel- 
lion is a corrective to earlier accounts 
(e.g. Baclagon, Lessons from the Huk 
Campaign in the Philippines, Scaff, The 
Philippine. Answer to. Communism.) 
that “portrayed the Huk movement as 
being more radical than my findings 
would allow.” 
Third, the “peasants tried a variety of 
ways to cope with the drastically chang- 


ing agrarian conditions and to demand . 


reform” before they revolted. Kerkvliet 
disputes the conclusions of earlier books 
on the Huk rebellion that “describe un- 
rest in central Luzon prior to the révolt 

as if it were a sudden explosion of 
Scenic Finally, neither the 
Huk rebellion itself nor the peasant un- 
rest preceding it resulted from outsiders 
coming into the villages to start trouble.” 
Fourth, the book documents in detail 
that the “PKP [Philippine Communist 
Party] did not inspire or control the peas- 
arit movement in central Luzon during 
the 1930s and 1940s, the Hukbalahaps, 
or thé Huk rebellion itself.” These are 
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specious conclusions of Filipino elite, 
American military leaders, and Filipino 
government officials many writers un- 
critically embraced. o” 

Finally, Kerkvliet reports the rebel- 
lion “hastened the decline of the old or- 
der, which peasants had set out to re- 
store.” The ancient patron-client rela- 
tionships were fractured beyond repair. 
Increasing mechanization of agriculture 
enhanced the value of nameless, com- 
padre-less salaried workers. Unlike some 
Filipinos today, the peasants were. agi- 
tating for a just, not a new, society. They 
have found in Kerkvliet an able chroni- 
cler of their struggles. 


The Friar Estates of ‘the Philippines is 
a carefully researched account of these 
once vast fiefs, their religious, political; 
and economic administration, internal 
labor conditions, and the socioeconomic 
changes that occurred during the late 
eighteenth ‘and nineteenth centuries 
that led to their crucial role in the 1896 
revolt of the Filipinos against the Span- 
iards. These estates, (that often included 
towns), awned by the Dominicians, Jes- 
uits, Augustinians, and Recollects, in- 
cluded nearly one-half of the total land 
area of the four provinces surrounding’ 
Manila, Bulacan, Rizal, Cavite, and La- 
guna. At this time this region was the 
most developed heartland of the nation. 
The disputes that swirled dround them, 
their subsequent purchase by the new 
American colonial government for real- 
lotmentť to tenant farmers (who quickly 
lost them to the elite) are central topics 
in modem Philippine history. 

Roth reports that the friars’ involve- 
ment in the economy of the Philippines 
was facilitated by the small Spanish com- 
mercial group in Manila, largely ex- 
plained by the distance of the colony 
from Spain and the archipelago’s lack of 
precious metals that discouraged out- 
landers from rushing to the new Asian 
colony. Hence, there was little competi- 
tion or conflict between the business- 
men in Manila and the friars. During the 
seventeenth century, many Spanish land- 


. owners (for religious and economic rea- 


sons) donated or sold their estates to the 
friars. Roth then skillfully compares the 
religious, political, and economic ad- 
ministration of these estates with those 
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in Latin America. This is a book, there- 
fore, that Latin Americanists should not 
overlook. 

Another chapter deals with the tech- 
niques the friars used to obtain workers 
for the estates that frequently involved 
defrauding the state and exploiting the 
Filipino peasant. He discusses the mar- 
keting of estate produce, largely rice, for 
the cattle ranches developed in Latin 
America were a failure in the Philip- 
pines. He concludes that the estates did 


not become significant sources of profit. 


to the monastic orders until the nine- 
teenth century. 

By the nineteenth century, conditions 
on the estates had changed drastically. 
The workers rents accelerated while 
crop declines left them with smaller 


shares of the harvest. A class of noncul- < 


tivating tenants (including the family of 
José Rizal) was created who engaged 
subtenants to till their leased fields. The 
social structure of the haciendas was 
modified and the paternalistic aspects of 
their administration decreased. “In the 
Weberian vocabulary . . . power, rather 
than authority, had become the more frag- 
ile basis on which rested the relation- 
ships between landlord and tenant.” 
Conditions became unbearable so that 
“agrarian unrest on the friar estates was 
one of the main causes of the Revolution 
of 1896.” This theme is a tragically famil- 
iar one in Philippine history as the re- 
view of Kerkvliet’s book demonstrates. 
Roth made extensive use of neglected 
materials in the Archivo de la Universi- 
dad de Santo Tomás and the Archivo de 
la Provincia de Santisimo Rosario in the 
Philippines. He also used the Newberry 
and Lilly holdings on the Philippines 
and the Vatican Collection of Saint Louis 


University. He notes various gaps in the . 


archival materials for his investigation 
of the friar estates. For example, there 
is a dearth of descriptions of life on the 
hacieidas—a vexing hiatus for an an- 
thropologist. However, he tries to over- 
come these limitations “through a pro- 
cess of ethnohistorical reasoning and 
some educated guesswork.” I see no rea- 
son to dispute his facts, reasoning or 
guesswork. 
Donn V. Harr 
Northern Illinois U iyesi 
DeKalb 
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IRVING LEONARD MARKOVITZ. Power 
and Class in Africa. Pp. xii, 398. En- 
glewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1977. $12.95. 


Power and Class in Africa offers a 
unique perspective on contemporary Af- 
rican states. Professor Markovitz departs 
from the “currently fashionable political 


. positions that masquerade under an aca- 


demic facade. . . ,” which focus on in- , 
stability and malaise in African states 
and which also assume African societies 
to be classless. 

For Markoyitz, the key to understand- 
ing contemporary Africa is to appreciate 
the continuity of modern Africa from its 
antiquity and to see African evolution as 
similar to the evolution of other societies 
at comparable stages of social develop- 
ment. The chief characteristic of African 
society, especially of African kingdoms, 


has been, Markovitz tells us, its class 


character. Since independence, African - 
traditional elites have continued their 
roles as elite social classes in the mod- 
ernizing state. . 

This thesis is sustained by a survey of 
African history which’ focuses on the - 
Great Kingdoms of the past two thousand 
years and by presenting evidence that 
the slave trade and the era of imperial- ` 
ism served to reinforce the positions of 
ruling classes. In contemporary Africa, 
the author reviews the roles of the bu- 
reaucracy, business, labor, military, peas- 
antry and farmers to assess the nature of 
classes in Africa today. From the ruling 


‘classes of earlier times has emerged a 


contemporary bourgeoisie which rules. 
Throughout black Africa an organiza- 
tional bourgeoisie, . distinguish- 
able by their strategic locations in soci- 
ety, from which: they make major deci- 
sions that affect the life chances of 
thousands of their compatriots .. .” 
exercises power invariably for their class 
advantage. 

For those who look upon African soci- 
eties as essentially classless, Markovitz’s 
case to the contrary must be considered. 
His argument might be either enhanced 
or refuted by statistical data. The au- 
thor’s approach is largely anecdotal, but 
the case he makes has weighty evidence 
in its support. 

Yet, should we grant that African soci- 
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eties have been class stratified, what has 
been the consequences of class divi- 
sions? One might expect, as a matter of 
course, that class divided societies are 
inevitably class conflict societies. Mark- 
ovitz has little to report of evidence of 
such class conflict. Indeed, only when 
class lines and ethnic identities are one, 
for example, as between the Tutsi and 
Hutu, is class conflict demonstrably 
present. 

While classes are described and dis- 
cussed fully, the other theme of this 


work, the evolution of African society- 


along trends similar to those of Europe, 
is treated too briefly. It deserves a fuller 
discussion and one might suspect, in ad- 
ditional chapters, for an adequate expli- 
cation. If the case can be sustained, then 
could it be expected that nationalism and 
the industrial revolution would turn Af 
. rican politics toward democratic/capital- 
ist structures? 

Markovitz decries. African class sys- 
tems because they lead to economic 
growth rather than development. His 
distinction defines growth as a greater 
output and ascribes to development a 
more equitable sharing of the country’s 
wealth by the people. The Western 
model suggests that only after produc- 
tive forces develop can one expect a 
more equalitarian distribution of a coun- 
try’s resources, but this approach was 
barely considered. 

What emerges then is a worthwhile 
discussion of forces molding contempo- 
rary Africa, but an inconclusive case that 
classes provide the master key for under- 
standing Africa and for predicting its 
destiny. =x 

J. LEO: CEFKIN 

Colorado State University 

Fort Collins 


THOMAS A. METZGER. Escape from 
Predicament: Neo-Confuctanism and 
China’s Evolving Political Culture. 
Pp. vii, 303. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1977. $15.00. 


This highly complex work is, among 
‘other things, a re-evaluation of tradi- 
tional China’s response to being brought 
‘into the modem world. Utilizing cross- 
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cultural and interdisciplinary perspec- 
tives, Metzger focuses on late Imperial 
China and its neo-Confucian structure 
and elite, and asserts that the confronta- 
tion between the neo-Confucian ethic 
and the West led not to the widely ac- 
cepted politics of despair, but rather to 
a welcome escape from predicament and 
a new optimism. While not attempting, 
certainly, to slay any giants among the 
pioneers in his field ofinquiry, he never- 
theless casts a very critical eye on many ' 
of the conclusions of his predecessors, 
ranging from Weber through Levenson 
to Solomon. 

Rejecting standard interpretations of 
Chinese attitudes toward dependence 
and individuality, Metzget argues that 
the neo-Confucian elite was the product 
of an ethos of interdependence which 
allowed considerable inner personal au- 
tonomy. Self-assertion was possible, 
praiseworthy, and even common, al- 
though it was not the sort the West new 
or understood. The Confucian, imbued 
with a sense of the possibility of achiev- 
ing within himself a godlike sort of moral 
power, nevertheless faced most anx- 
iously the probability that his society 
would ultimately ensure that he did not. 
His internalized sense of worth ‘and po- 
tential morality was inhibited by the ex- 
ternals of his society. Escape from this 
frustrating predicament began to seem 
possible only when the West pushed in 
and offered an alternative, not to the in- < 
dividual’s perception of his own worth 
and perfectability, but to the nature of 
external and inhibiting society. Far from 
despair, sustained contact with the West 
brought optimism and hope. Internal’ 
moral power might still be achieved, if 
nurtured in a new milieu. Metzger sees 
a large degree of continuity into the Mao- 
ist present. : 

This is an important piece of revision, 
broad-ranging in scope and yet careful 
in detailed evidence. Its many aspects 
should occupy scholars for some time, . 
for it demands response. It is a major 
and exciting work. > . 


R. KÉNT LANCASTER 


Goucher College 
Baltimore 
Maryland 
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JANICE E. PERLMAN. The Myth of Mar- 
ginality: Urban Poverty and Politics 
in Rio de Janeiro. Pp. xxiv, 341. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 
1976. $14.95. 


In 1968-69, the author, now an assist- 
‘ant professor of city`and regional ‘plan- 
ning at the University of California, Berke- 
ley, went to Brazil to do field work for 
her doctoral dissertation. (She had al- 
ready visited the country briefly, during 
the wild days of Joao Goulart, and shared 
his enthusiasm for “structural reforms.”) 
She studied three types of squatter set- 
tlements in Rio de Janeiro, “a favela on 
a hillside in the midst of an upper-class 
residential and commercial area,” “a fa- 
vela in the industrial periphery of the 
and “a subtrbio—a group of 
neighborhoods in an outlying satellite, 
or dormitory city.” 

She lived in each for “a few weeks to 
several months,” and used “a mixture 
of informal and formal research tech- 
niques.” There were interviews with a 
random ‘selection of residents and a 
group of community leaders. She re- 
turned to Rio in 1973 “to update my 
study for this book,” but the earlier data 
forms its backbone. 

Dr. Perlman concludes that the favel- 
ados “are not politically and economi- 
cally marginal, but are instead repressed 
and exploited.” She was a witness to 
“the poverty, the exploitation, and the 
systematic repression which, although 
affecting the entire social pyramid, are 
most visible in the favelas” Fernando 
Henrique Cardoso calls the. book “a ma- 
jor contributicn to our theoretical under- 
` standing of marginality and urban pov- 
erty in developing nations. . . .” Her 
analysis “illuminates the dialectical re- 
lationship between the world of the 
disinherited end the poles of dynamism 
and economic growth of the system.” 

Under the circumstances, the ap- 
proach could hardly have keen moralis- 
tic or theological, only doggedly and de- 
terminedly social scientific. Dr. Perlman 
is not interested in poverty as such, and 
would surely scoff at the traditional 
view, that poverty is part of man’s con- 
dition. Without telling us exactly what 
poverty is, she is convinced that it,can be 
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eliminated. It is a serious “problem” of 
modem society, but like all protlems 
identified or posed by social sciertists, 
capable of being “solved.” (She assames 
that the resources of the earth are enough 


-tó make everybody rich, and is uneware 
that human “problems” 


are filled with 
mystery.) 

The book paints the life of the fevelas 
in dark and somber colors, and no basic 
changes are possible so long as the status 
quo continues. Only by changing the 
structures of society will the “ev-l” be 
eliminated. (I am at a loss to know what 
kind of ideal society she has in mind, 
what system intended to supersede the 


- existing one would insure the abolition 


of poverty and favelas. She does not say 
that she shares the Marxist view of capi- 
talism, as does-D. Helder Câmara, the 
revolutionary antipoverty archbishop of 
Olinda-Recife.) 

This type of research is not my dish 
of tea, and I put the book down with the 
feeling that a poet let loose in the favelas 
of Rio de Janeiro would have come up 
with the same conclusions, but less te- 
diously, less repetitiously, and at, less 
cost to the foundations. The author is of 
course very objective (if one assures the 
validity of her premises). Her dedication 
to methodology is impeccable bu: it tied 
her down: her refusal to leap unaided by 
others or trust her own intuitiens led 
her to prove many obvious things. It is 
an intense book, one that reflects the 
author’s emotional involvement with her 
subjects, and there are autobiographical 
insights ofa prissy irrelevance. She takes 
social scientists to task for their earlier, 
fuzzier studies, and castigates th “‘capi- 
talist” establishment. Her most clearly 
humanistic concept is that faveles ought 
to be left alone. 

These strictures to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the book is an impressive 
contribution to the study of urkan pov- 
erty. It pinpoints, at a moment in time, 
what the situation was and what zhe feel- 
ings were. Granted that change is of the 7 
nature of man, will the author have to 
return periodically ‘to update ker find- 
ings? Will her personal involveme 


friendships that she forged, fS ha 





forgotten now that the book 
light of day? The dangers 
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of the subject are, I think, apparent 
enough. What remains to be said is that 
she proves her thesis, that marginality in 
her Rio sampling is a myth, 
© MANOEL CARDOZO 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. ‘ 


G. WILLIAM SKINNER, ed. The City in 
Late Imperial China. Pp. xvii, 820. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1977. $35.00. 


Although for the past 3000 years many 
of the major cities of the world have been 
located in China, it is-only recently that 
scholars have begun serious study of the 
institutional framework and ecology of 
Chinese cities. There is no lack of 
descriptive material concerning the physi- 
cal makeup of these cities or documen- 
„tary evidence concerning their- institu- 
tions, but Chinese political and intellec- 
tual elites, wedded to an agrarian ideal, 
never regarded the city as a primary so- 
cial entity or a crucial element in the 
expansion of Chinese society. 'Tradi- 
tional Chinese scholars seemed to feel 
that the basic cosmological significance 
‘and physical form of Chinese capital 
cities had been set by the beginning of 
the first millenium ànd subsequently 
sanctified by tradition, while lesser 
cities were primarily political extensions 
of the capital, reproducing its form and 
significance in microcosm. Thus they 
paid little attention to further develop- 
ment of urban theory. Later Western 
scholars basically followed their Chi- 
nese teachers in their approach to under- 
standing Chinese cities. 

The City in Late Imperial China, rep- 
resents the most recent and most com- 
prehensive break with this traditional 
approach and is the last of three studies 
emanating from two conferences in 
1968-69 sponsored by the Subcommit- 
tee on Research on Chinese Society un- 
der the Social Science Research Council 
and American Council of Leamed Socie- 
ties’ Joint Committee on Contemporary 
China. The two previous works: The 
City in Communist China, edited by 
John Wilson Lewis (1971), and The Chi- 
nese City Between Two Worlds, edited 
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by Mark Elvin and G. William Skinner 
(1974), dealt with the transformation of 
the Chinese city from about 1850 on. The 
present work, consisting of some 16 es- 
says by 15. different writers, primarily 
deals with the city from the fourteenth 
to the nineteenth centuries. It is divided 
into three parts, each preceded by an in- 
troduction by William Skinner. In these ' 
introductions, Skinner not only sum- 
marizes the main points of the individual 
essays, but attempts to provide a com- 
mon theoretical framework for the whole, 
thus tying together what would other- 
wise often appear as disparate and unre- 
lated studies. 

While the work as a whole is primarily 
concemed with Chinese cities of late im- 
perial times, part one on “The City in 
History” also contains discussions of 
general development since earliest times 
in two articles by the late Arthur Wright - 
on “The Cosmology of Chinese Cities” 
and Sen-dou Chang on “The Morphol- 
ogy of Walled Capitals.” Specific exam- 


` ples of urban development in later times 


are then provided by two articles of F. W. 
Mote, “The Transformation Nanking 
1350-1400” and Harry J. Lamley, “The 
Formation of Cities: Initiative and Moti- 
vation in Building Three Walled Cities 
in Taiwan.” Skinner himself contributes 
a major article on “Regional Urbaniza- 
tion in Nineteenth-Century China,” which 
further enhances our understanding of 
the importance of regional studies when 
dealing with socioeconomic and politi- 
cal problems in Chinese history. 

Part two on the “City in Space” deals 
with the relationship between the city 
and countryside. In many respects this is 
the most valuable section of the book. 
Skinner again provides a major interpre- 
tive study on “The Cities and the Hier- 
archy of Local Systems,” which expands 
on the article mentioned above and 
shows that: “the formal administrative 
attributes -of capital cities stemmed in 
large part from their place in the relevant 
regional system of economic central 
places,” and that “the size and strength 
of informal political systems varied in- 
versely with the intensity of bureau- 
cratic government—a covariation that ex- 
pressed the structure of ‘natural’ eco- 
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nomic regions at least as much as the 
arrangement of provinces” (p. 254). On 
p. 345, he concladės that: “Ch’ing field 
administration was marvelously adapted 
to the realities of regional structure 
within the empire. On the one hand, the 
revenue potential of different localities 
was largely a function of their place in 
the hierarchy of nodal economic systems 
that culminated in eight regional econ- 
omies,.each with a core-periphery 


structure. On the other hand, defense re-. 


quirements varied in conformity with 
the structure of physiographic regions; 
: critical defense perimeters were closely 

associated with regional frontiers, and 
other strategic sites guarded the major 
approaches to the heartland of physio- 
graphic regions, whose rich resources 
and great cities constituted the ultimate 
military objectives.’ 

Skinner's article is followed by John 
R. Watt’s discussion of “The Yamen and 
Urban Administration,” which treats 
with the relationship between the mag- 
istrate and his yamen, representing the 
central ddministration and local inter- 
ests. Two fascinating articles, showing 
the specific workings of this regional sys- 


tem, are then provided by Yoshinobu. 


Shiba dealing with “Ningpo and its Hin- 
terland” and Mark Elvin on “Market 
Towns and Waterways:. The County of 
Shanghai from 1480 to 1910.” They, in 
rar are supplemented by two studies 

“The Academies and Urban Systems 
i Kwangtung” by Tilemann Grimm and 
“Extended Kinship in the Traditional 
City” by Hugh D, R. Baker. Both of these 
articles show the interlocking nature of 
the educational and kinship systems 
© within the regions dominated by urban 
centers. 

- Finally, part three attempts to deal 
with “The City as a Social System.” 
Skinner’s introduction provides a partic- 
ularly valuable overview of the social 
composition, spatial arrangement, and 
administration within the city. Peter J. 
Golas, Stephan Feuchtwang and Sybille 
van der Sprenkel contribute interesting 
articles on “Early Ch’ing Guilds,” School- 
Temple and City God,” and “Urban So- 
cial Control,” and the work concludes 
with two studies on Taiwan cities by 
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Donald R. DeGlopper and Kristofer M. 
Schipper, “Social Structure in a Nine- 
teenth-Century Taiwanese. Port City” 
and “Neighborhood | Gult Associations in 
Traditional Tainan.” To me this was the 
„east: satisfactory part of the book, not 
>ecause of any deficiency on the part of 
zhe individual articlés, but because they 
seemed to raise more questions than the 
limited space allotted could answer. In 
discussing “The City as a Social System” 
the writers were constantly skirting the 
questions of “how things worked” and 
“how people lived.” This is where the 
analytical approach of the social histo- 
rian breaks down, and the reader begins 
to wonder where all the people were. ` 

In spite of the inevitable unevenness 
among the articles, this is clearly the 
most important volume on Chinese so- 
cial history to be produced in the past 
ten years, and special thanks are due to 
William Skinner, who not only per- 
formed a masterful feat in tying it all 
together, but produced some of the most 
insightful writing on the structure of 
Chinese society in many years. The work 
is further enhanced by some thirty-six 
maps and twenty-two illustrations. In ad- 
dition there is a comprehensive “charac- 
ter list” and index. 

W. ALLYN RICKETT 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


ALEXANDER STEWARD. The World, the 
West and Pretoria. Pp. ix, 299. New 
York: David McKay, 1977. $14.95. 


Part one of the book covers the years 
1945 to 1960, and is entitled “World 
Context: Idealism.” 

In the first four chapters, Steward talks 
about the five years he spent in North 
America (Canada). He sets the political 
stage by describing how apartheid con- 
tradicted and challenged the hopes and 
ideals of the postwar Western world; 
Pretoria’s race superiority was to be 
countered by the Western: belief that all 
men were to be regarded as the same 
politically and socially. Since the United 
States had become the world reformer 
and missionary, leading the revolution 
for liberty and human rights, Steward 


a 
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felt that Pretoria’s case could not get a 
fair hearing. While the rest of the world 
was proclaiming the sameness of men, 
- Pretoria was implementing a policy of 
apartheid based’ on the essential differ- 
ence between them. 

The author defines the eins liberal, 
and claims that his pernicious influence 
was apparent everywhere in America. 
He argues that all men are not created 
equal. “Except in obedience to authority 
there is no liberty; and the pursuit of 
happiness is, in itself the chase of the 
wild goose.’ 

Steward next examines the national 
and international policies of Britain 
which he traced to their historical ori- 
gins. He discusses the utilization doc- 
trine of Jeremy Bentham, the greatest 


happiness of the greatest number. This > 


doctrine, he claims, was implemented 
by the Fabian society, whose goal it was 
to establish a socialist society where 
equality of opportunity would be as- 
sured. Classes were to be abolished and 
wealth was to be distributed equally. 
These ends were to be achieved by evo- 
lution rather than revolution. Steward 
contends that these socialist policies 
have caused Britain to lose her leader- 
ship in the world. He then argues that 
Britain’s governmental policies against 
apartheid incited the agitations against 
Pretoria’s policy of separatism. 

Steward turns to the world movements 
and discusses the United Nations and 
its charter. He reminds the reader of the 
article of non-intervention in the affairs 
of any state, and argues that other states 
of the West and the world have continu- 
ously violated it. He also examines the 
pros and cons of membership for Pretoria 
in the world body. He takes another 
world body to task—the Church—be- 
cause ofits continued attack on the apart- 
heid policies of South Africa. 

The writer moves on to black Africa, 
where he describes the tribal societies 
of South Africa. He said that they sur- 
vive, but do not progress. “It was in the 
areas of technology that the black man is 
so utterly dependent on Western cul- 
ture. - ; .” He claims the African is not 
equipped to participate in a materialis- 
tic, competitive, technological, Western- 
oriented world. 


Steward, in part one/section one, sets 
against the proposition of World Con- 
text: Idealism, the Pretoria Theme, which 
is separatism. He gives a brief history of 
the origin of the white Africaners. Then 
he discusses the important crossroads. 
Should Pretoria’s policies go to the left 
(the direction of the West and the world) 
and adcpt integration, or go to the right 
where the-sign post is marked domina- 
tionP Pretoria, he said, chose to live in 
peace along side the black man. 

The author.traces the origin of the pol- 
icy of the apartheid. He sets forth the land 
legislation; the laws on influx control; 
and the new concept of separate devel- 
opment of the territories established by 
Pretoria. 

In part two/section one, Steward exam- 
ines the World Context: Disillusion. ` 

His theme is that the West, during the 
1960s, had become disillusioned and 
moved toward a breakdown. The United . 
States’ civil rights commitment to blacks 
had failed. Our relations with black Af- 
rica professed to be for equality, and this 
incited Africans to overthrow the gov- 
emment of South Africa. 

He takes Britain to task by arguing that 
it had last its leadership in the world 
because it adopted socialism. He pointed: 
out that Britain had the same kind of race 
problem as the United States; now they 
are trying to contain it by passing legisla- 
tion. 

The author again looks at world move- 
ments and reviews the attacks by the 
Third World on Pretoria’s policies. The 
toleration of these attacks by the West 
brought about a decline of the reputation 
of the world body. Steward discusses the 
effect of Britain's decolonization of black 
Africa. He then returns to the Pretoria 
Theme: Engagement. 

Steward tells why the influx control 
law (pass law) is necessary. He also con- 
siders Pretoria as the custodian of the 
black man’s heritage, and’ would not 


` abandon its role to the (black) African 


National Congress. He also states that 
separatism reached its fruition in the 
Bantu Authorities Acts, purporting to 
grant self-government to the black na- 
tions within its borders. 

Part three: section one is about Now. 
The World Context: Balance. Steward 
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approaches the subject of balance by 
again examining the policies of the 
United States, the United Kingdom and 
the United Nations. . f 

He says the United States suffered a 
loss of authority and leadership in its war 
with Viet Nam; its appeasement of Rus- 
sia with Detente; and its failure to act 
decisively in the Angola conflict. His so- 
lution was that the United States must 
strike a balance between discipline and 
intuition, reason and imagination., He 
asks: Can Britain forget Bentham and 
Marx and strike a balance between capi- 
tal and exploitation and labor blackmail? 

In his discussion of the United Na- 
tions, he argues that this is not a demo- 
cratic world and never will be, and inter- 


national affairs cannot be properly han- ` 


dled through majority vote in the world 
organization. He thinks that regional 
grouping of states with commonality 
would be better. He feels confederation 
is best for the black nations and that 
separatism is the proper direction. There 
are no crossroads. Integration would 
mean a disaster for the people of South 
Africa. 

Steward saves the last piece of the puz- 
zle to the world picture until the end— 
The Need for God. He states that West- 
ern society with its cultural anarchy, can- 
not live by reason alone, but must return 
to God. If not, then Western civilization 
will perish from the earth. “Even Sepa- 
ratism.’ 

Using the point-counterpoint method 
of presentation, Steward sets up the 
West versus Pretoria; The World versus 

` Pretoria, and the Black Nationalists ver- 
sus Pretoria. He then argues for the right- 
ness of his conclusions based upon his 
own premises. He argues against those 
nations that strive for morality among 
their fellow men, stating that they are 
wrong for offering equality to blacks. 
Then he argues that the only way to save 
Western civilization is to return to the 
principles of God. Morality seems to be 
all right for the whites in South Africa 
and their allies, but not for blacks in 
South Africa and elsewhere in the world. 

Such an intransigent position is cer- 
tain to precipitate an international race 
war, This will be the second war, be- 
cause in the first war, the Africans lost 


the Roman Empire and the world to the 
present Gérman race. This, the author 
failed to miention as a part of his histori- 
cal background. 
EDWARD L. JONES . 
University of Washington 
‘Seattle 


PIERRE L. VAN DEN BERGHE and 
GEORGE P. PRIMOV. Inequality in the 
` Peruvian Andes: Class and Ethnic- 
ity in Cuzco. Pp. iii, 324. Columbia: 
University of Missouri Press, 1977. 
- $17.50. 


WILLIAM FOOTE WHYTE and GIORGIO 
ALBERTL Power, Politics and Prog- 
ress: Social Change in Rural Peru. 


pp. iii, 307. New, York: Elsevier 
Scientific Publishing Company, 
1976. $15.00. 


Two books of interest to scholars of 
social structure, power relations, and 
modernization or dévelopment are In- 
equality in the Peruvian Andes: Class 
and Ethnicity in Cuzco by Pierre L. 
van den Berghe and George P. Primov 
and Power, Politics and Progress: Social 
Change in Rural Peru by William Foote 
Whyte and Giorgio Alberti. The authors 
of these two studies start with the same 
basic. predccupation: the organization 
and distribution of power. They ask the 
same basic question: what determines 
unequal development or progress? Both 
books are written by specialists trained 
in the same field, using comparable 
methods of data collection and analysis. 

Despite these initial and underlying 
similarities, the studies differ signih- 
cantly in focus, format, and findings. Van 
den Berghe and Primov present a very 
readable and well-organized study of the 
determinants of relations of inequality 
in one region of highland Peru—the de- 
partment of Cuzco, based on almost a 
year ‘arid a half in the field. After a 


general introduction to the secenphy . 
and history of the area, they proceed 


to discuss the political and economic 
structures which define relations of in- 
equality, the cultural and linguistic dy- 


- namics of class and ethnic relations, and 


the institutional framework within which 
these relations are played out. Following 
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this theoretical discussion, they report 
their empirical findings in three loca- 
tions: rural areas, market towns, and the 
regional metropolis of Cuzco. They con- 
clude with a model of class and ethnic 
relations. _ 

Focusing on the individual, van ass 
Berghe and Primov ascribe intraregional 
disparities in social position to class 
(which they do not explicitly define, 
but equate with occupation) and ethnic- 
ity (which they index by fluency in 
Spanish, dress, and. customs). They 
maintain that although these two factors 
greatly overlap and are essentially syn- 
onymous in some localities, they are 
sufficiently different to reject the class- 
based, radical definition of Indian. 
Stratification i in the Cuzco area is a result 
of both class and ethnicity, the latter 
magnifying the clear inequalities of the 
former. They assert that although class 
structure is rigid and changes slowly, 
ethnic lines are fluid and social mobility 
is considerable. When the authors 
analyze interregional relations, they 
criticize both the so-called -radical 
models of dependency and internal 
colonialism and the conservative model 
of plural societies. They argue that the 
subordinate position of the Cuzco region 
vis à vis the coast, and particularly 
Lima, is more the consequence of eco- 
nomic marginality than overt, calculated 
exploitation, except for the lowland 
tropical fruit and cash crop sector and 
the wool-producing industry. They 
adopt a middle position, concluding 
that reality lies somewhere between the 
two models. 

Whyte and Alberti report the results 
of a ten-year collaborative research 
effort between sociologists and anthro- 
pologists at Cornell University and the 
Lima-based Instituto de Estudios 
Peruanos. Their book consists of a short 
introductory section; a Series of brief 
reports on twelve communities in three 
regions—Cuzco, Junin and Chancay— 
and a section on theory, methodology 
and practice. Although somewhat dis- 
jointed, pieced-together, and there- 
fore difficult to read, their monograph 
is a valuable manual for students who 
are contemplating field work because 
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the authors candidly and systematically 
outline the successive changes in 
their thinking and hypotheses as their 
project progressed. They began to study 
modernization in rural Peru expecting 
personality traits (values, attitudes, be- 
liefs and perceptions} to be the impor- 
tant variables explaining change, but 
such factors proved inadequate explana- 
tions of the process. In the course of 
their study, the authors accept and use 
Marx’s formulations of economic 
interests and class conflict and conclude 
that structure accounts for more of the 
variance in rate and success of com- 
munity development than personality. 
They formulate a typology of communi- 
ties based on scores on two scales of 
conflict and cooperation which together 
indicate a community’s potential for 
modernization. They reject on.the basis 
of their field experience several accepted 
premises, stich as the passive peasant. 
They also find that individual social 
mobility is difficult, albeit increasing. 
In short, Van den Berghe and Primov 
stress - marginality, not’ dependency, 
and ethnicity, not class. Whyte and 
Alberti, in contrast, start with socio- 
cultural leanings and end stressing eco- 
nomic factors. What are the explana- 
tions for these two interpretations of 
Peruvian reality? One factor is philosoph- 
ical orientation. Van den Berghe and 
Primov, on the one hand, avoid radical 
interpretations of regional disparities 
in development and power in favor of a 
more neutral stance, based on economic 
isolation. Their basis for dismissing the 
theories of dependency and internal 
colonialism in the nineteenth century, 
however, seems unconvincing because 
their explicit exceptions—the cash 
crop and wool industries—directly or 
indirectly affected almost everyone in 
the region from omnipotent landowner 
to tenant farmer, merchant, and bureau- 
crat. The ‘act that nearly everyone was- 


‘integrated to some degree into the larger 


export-oriented system seems a suffi- 
cient basis on which to negate margin- 
ality in favor of integration and, by 
extension, dependency. Likewise, on 
the individual level, they emphasize 
sociocultural factors instead of economic 


+ 


ones. Whyte and Alberti, on the other ` 


hand, move away from their precon- 
ceived notions on personal attributes 
and adopt as explanations structural de- 
terminants of change, asserting that 
the latter define the context which 
limits individual behavior and interac- 
tion. Second, van den Berghe and 
Primov limit their investigation to one 
selected region, where ethnic differ- 
ences are as marked as anywhere else 
in the country. Ethnicity, as they define, 
it is not as evident on the coast or in 
the northern ‘highlands, where, accord- 
ing to their criteria, the percentage of 
Indians would be insignificant. On a 
national scale, sociocultural differences 
are less important than economic ones; 
hence, Whyte and Alberti’s emphasis on 
structure. : 

These disparities in philosophical 
underpinnings and scope, in turn, affect 
the authors’ respective findings on social 
mobility. Van den Berghe and Primov’s 
conclusion that there is a great deal of 
mobility is based on the fact that many 
individuals made relatively small moves 
up the hierarchical social structure, es- 
sentially changing their ethnic designa- 
tion from that of Indian to mestizo, 
although their class position remained 
the same. Whyte and Alberti, in con- 
trast, base their assessment on economic 
criteria. They assert that relatively few 
individuals were upwardly mobile, by 
which they mean that few persons made~- 
the move between lower class and mid- 
dle or upper class. The difference is 
one of categorization and magnitude of 
moves. Whether or not, you agree with 
one set of authors or the other depends 

` on your own world view and philosophi- 
cal leanings and the definitions you 
are willing to accept. 
; SUSAN RAMf{REZ-HORTON 
Ohio University ` 
Athens 
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CLYDE BINFIELD. So Down to Prayers, 
Studies in English Nonconformity 
1780-1920. Pp. xiv, 296. Totowa, N.J.: 
Rowman & Littlefield, 1977. $15.00. 
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This volume of essays on different 
aspects of the life of the English Prot- 
estants who dissented from the Church 
of England professedly aims to evoke 
the atmosphere of this significant ele- 
ment of English social and religious 
life during the nineteenth century, with 
some chronological overlapping at 
either end of that century. In a series 
of independent, but not unrelated, 
studies of important Nonconformist 
leaders, including Edward Baines, Ed- 
ward Miall, Baldwin Brown and Sil- 
vester Horne, and of such topics as 
church architecture, English - foreign 
missions, and reactions to British in- 
volvement in World War I, insofar as 
they relate to Protestant Noncon- 
formity, the author achieves his goal. 
In the course of his discussions, many 
illuminating remarks about the char- 
acter of English Nonconformity are 
made, and if any consistent impression 
results from all of the essays together, 
it is that these Protestant dissenters 
had an important and influential role in 
English life, which increased, rather’ 
than decreased, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The author is especially concerned 
with the relationship of his subject to 
English politics and to literary and ar- 
tistic culture; with reference to the sec- 


_ond of these there runs throughout the 


book a gentle but effective argument 
against the famous strictures of Matthew 
Amold concerning the Philistinism of 
Protestant dissent. The suburban and 
middle-class character of Nonconformity 
is another recurrent theme. In paint- 
ing his picture of the Nonconformists, 
Binfield draws heavily from such 
sources as letters, diaries and local 
church records. His focus is somewhat 
more on the laity than the clergy, and 
more on Evangelical Nonconformity, es- 
pecially the Congregationalists, than 
on the Quakers or Unitarians. 

Binfield, a Lecturer in History at the 
University of Sheffield, writes as an in- 
sider, though certainly not as an un- 
critical one, a fact which is perhaps 
helpful in a book which seeks to evoke 
atmosphere. But whether because of 
this, or because he writes as an essayist, 
with an almost casual and certainly 
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very literate style, these studies are skill- 
fully crafted, impressionistic reflections 
upon events and persons, rather than at- 
tempts to establish precise points by 
marshalling evidence. Accordingly, 


these essays leave the reader with vari-. 


ous impressions about English Prot- 
estant Nonconformity in the nineteenth 
century without convincing him or her 
that really important (and perhaps sig- 
nificantly revisionist) conclusions have 
been proved cr even reached. The es- 
says also assume a certain familiarity 
with the subject on the part of the reader, 
making them unsuitable as an introduc- 
tion to Protestant Nonconformity from 
1780 to 1920. 
DEWEY D. WALLACE, JR. . 

The George Washington University 

Washington 

D.C, 


NORMAN MACKENZIE and JEANNE 
MACKENZIE. The Fabians. Pp. 446. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1977. 
$30.00. 


The Fabians will be more appreciated 
by the general reader than by the 
scholar. As the title indicates, the em- 
phasis is not on the Fabian Society it- 
self, that is, its relation to social change 
in general and to political reform move- 
ments in particular during the late Vic- 
torian period and the Edwardian years. 
One would hardly guess from an ex- 
amination of this book alone that the 
actual contribution of the Fabian 


Society has been a matter of con- | 


siderable controversy among historians 
in recent years, with works such as A. M. 
McBriar’s Fabian Socialism and English 
‘ Politics, 1884-1918 (1962) and Paul 
Thompson’s Socialists, Liberals and 
Labour: The Struggle for London, 1885- 
1914 (1967), heavily discounting the role 
claimed for so many years by the Fa- 
bians themselves. Indeed, the student 
thoroughly grounded in the period will 
find little of significance, particularly 
in matters of interpretation, that he 
doesn’t already know. In this respect this 
book is hardly in the same class with 
the excellent biography of H. G. 
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Wells, published by the same authors in 
1973. = 

But “contribution to knowledge” 
aside, The Fabians is an absorbing nar- ` 
rative of the roles of the leading Fabians 
themselves, especially those of Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, George Bernard 
Shaw, Graham Wallas, Annie Besant; 
James Ramsay MacDonald, Hubert 
Bland, Sydney Olivier, William Clarke, 
and H. G. Wells. It holds close atten- 
tion from the initial gathering of 15 at the 
home of Edward Pease in London in 
1883° until World War I, when the 
energy of the founding Fabians flagged. 
The authors, for the most part, write 
directly from manuscript material, par- 
ticularly the Passfield Papers and the 
Shaw Papers, and often provide detail 
beyond other historians who have used 
the same material. Indeed, it is the de- 
tail which gives this book distinction, 
even when it seems to wander somewhat 
in elaborating such matters as Sidney 
Webb’s courtship of Beatrice Potter, the 
marriage of Bernard Shaw and Char- 
lotte Payne-Townshend, Shaw’s plays, 
and the origins and early history of the 
London School of Economics. 

The history of the Fabian Society, 
it should be emphasized, is there as 
well—its' organization, activities, con- 
troversies within and without—but this 
is overshadowed by the story of the 
careers of its leaders. The work as a 
whole suggests, perhaps without the 
authors so intending, that the Fabians 
as individuals contributed far more to 
the English experience in these years 
than did the Fabian Society itself. 

ALFRED F. HAVIGHURST 

Amherst College 

Massachusetts 


FERGUS MILLAR. The Emperor in the 
Roman World. Pp. xiii, 656. Ithaca, 
-N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1977. 
$27.50 : 


“The emperor ‘was’ what he did,” ac- 
cording to Fergus Millar and in govern- 
ment “the most significant form of ac- 
tion is communication between per- 
sons.” Thus, with these assumptions as 
its basis, The Emperor in the Roman 


World is considered by its author as “a 
guide whose aim is to map out certain 
essential elements in the structure and 
functioning of the Roman Empire,” 
or as he reiterates, “this book is largely 
a map of who said or wrote -what to 
whom.” This communications map 
is arrived at without the benefit of so- 
` ciological jargon or systems analysis and 
leads Millar to maintain that what the 
emperor did: was the fusion of what 
the Roman senator did and what the 
Hellenistic king did. Thus Millar argues 
“the role and function of an emperor 
present us, if examined closely, with the 
most complete exemplification of 
the predominance of rhetoric in the 
culture of the Graeco-Roman world.” 


The object of Millar's “essay in histori-- 


cal interpretation” is “to suggest that 
these patterns are of fundamental impor- 

„tance in understanding what the Roman 
empire was.’ 

_ For more than 600 pages, Millar 
demonstrates the breadth and depth 
of his erudition over a highly selective 
landscape that includes among many other 
topics imperial residences, provincial 
councils, athletes, and bishops. Scores 
of pages are devoted to detailed dis- 
cussions of instruments of communica- 
tion such a libelli, mandata, epistulae, 
codicilli and other equally specialized 
materials. Much of this detailed techni- 
cal argument, which wanders far from 
the author’s purpose, might well have 
been omitted since Millar eschews pre- 
senting “the bibliography of the ques- 
tion” and “does not set out to provide 
the complete evidence on any point.’ 
Rather, the many pages devoted to tech- 
nical discussions of various classes of 
documents or of legal status, and an 
even greater amount of space wasted 
on superfluous examples illustrating 
the same point, might well have been 
used to cover important areas that the 
author neglected such as client kings, 
diplomatic contacts with kings and 
peoples beyond the empire, the role of 
the. emperor as general and his rela- 
tions with his soldiers and allies, the 
imperial secret service, delatores, and 
propaganda—especially as developed 
on coinage. Millar might even have 
been drawn to examine the evidence 


` 
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for the western half of the empire in 
the detail it deserves; he might thus 
perhaps bave been less seduced by com- 
munication and have seen the emperor 
more as a soldier and a builder and 
less as a rhetor. A less arbitrary choice 
of topics and evidence might well have 
led Millar to see that form is not sub- 
stance and there is more to the man 
than style.’ 
BERNARD S. BACHRACH 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


DENNISON Rusinow. The Yugoslav 
Experiment 1948-1974. Pp. xxi, 410. 
Berkeley: University of California 

_ Press, 1977. $16.50. 


Dennison Rusinow, author of Italy’s 
Austrian Heritage, 1919-1946, now 
turns his hand to Tito’s Yugoslavia. 
Mr. Rusinow, an executive of the Ameri- 
can University’s field staff, has lived in 
Yugoslavia for many years. The work 
relies principally upon published Serbo- 
Croatian and English sources: The au- 
thor has also interviewed numerous per- 
sonages important | in the new Yu- 
goslavia. 

The study an antedates 1948, 
going back to the days of defeat during 
World War II, the Chetniks, and the 
beginnings of the Communist-led 
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Partisan movement. The cruelties and ` ` 


mutual hatreds, political and ethnic, of 
these times stand out. 

‘The author treats events avd policy- 
making in postwar Yugoslavia in analytic 
detail. He ranges widely: the concept 
of Tito and his associates as to what 
the new Yugoslavia would be; the set- 
ting up of the put-together state and re- 
construction; the break with Stalin; the 
attempts to create laissez faire socialism; 
the price of pluralism; the 1974 constitu- 
tion, with its emphasis upon “impres- 
sive further development of plural insti- 
tutions” plus “a blatantly increased role 
for the Party as the one ring to bind 
them all.. 

What emerges from all of this is rather 
perplexing. On the one hand, Tito’s 
Yugoslavia, unlike Czechoslovakia, 
managed to defy the USSR and main- 
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tain its independence. The new Yugo- 
slavia, it is further claimed, has also 
sometimes managed to produce goods 
superior to those of the East European 
bloc, and hence these are covéted by the 
latter. 

On the other hand, the reconciliation. 
of freedom with socialism (one of the 
slogans, incidentally, of the June 1968 
strike of the: Belgrade university stu- 
dents) has never really occurred. No 
freedom of political dissent is to be 
found during these years, except in the 
most ‘patchy way. As for the goal of 
brotherhood and unity among the south 
Slavs, this has no more been achieved 
under the present federation than in thé 
Serb-dominated Yugoslavia of the 
interwar years. 

Mr. Rusinow strives to be critical, 
even though his enthusiasm for the 
new Yugoslavia and its leaders is visible 
throughout the presentation. Hence his 
conclusions are somewhat startling. 

“As the State and the regime began 
their fourth decade ... it seemed 
more likely that Yugoslavia would be- 
come merely another slovenly, moder- 
ately oppressive, semi-efficient, semi- 
authoritarian State run by an oligarchy 
of contending élites, a society in which 
many people are free and participant 
and many are not. Like most States.” 

Apart from the probably justified 
evaluation of Yugoslav socialism, the 
cynical ‘generalization, “Like most 
States” is certainly questionable. This 
monograph deserves serious study. But 
a, turgid style will deter even a deter- 
mined and sympathetic reader. An un- 
fortunate misprint on the very fist page of 
the preface reads “Yugoslave” instead of 
“Yugoslav”. 

, Davip HECHT 
Pace University i 
Westchester 
New York 


BRADLEY F. SMITH. Reaching Judgment 
at Nuremberg: The Untold Story- of 
How the Nazi War Criminals Were 
Judged. Pp. xviii, 349. New York: 
Basic Books, 1977. $15.00. 


For more than 30 years, the German 
city of Nuremberg has been syn- 
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onymous with the International Military 
Tribunal that judged major figures of the 
Nazi regime. Countless articles and 
books have been written on the subject. 
This latest work by Bradley Smith, 
author of two important studies on the 
early years of Hitler and Himmler, 
is by no means just another book on the , 
subject. Making use of recently ‘re- 
leased British and American documents 
on the trial, ‘Smith has probed deeply 
into the negotiations leading to the 


establishment of the Tribunal, selection 


of defendants, indictments, legal as- 
pects of the trial and the secret delibera- 
tions on the’ verdicts. This is, indeed, 
a significant book that deals with issues 
largely ignored in earlier accounts. 

Among the problems the author 
grappled with are the conspiracy to 
commit aggressive war and the criminal 
organizations of the Nazi movement. . 
Conspiracy is a common, but often 
controversial, aspect of Anglo-American 
law; however, it is virtually unknown ` 
to continental law. Most of the German 
defense lawyers, and the defendants, 
failed to comprehend fully this complex 
legal concept. Moreover, neither the 
Russian nor the French members of the 
Tribunal had experienced legal cases 
involving conspiracy. In the author’s 
opinion, the crimes of the Nazis had 
so inflamed world opinion that failure to 
condemn the SS and the Gestapo 
would have brought about serious politi- 
cal consequences. The situation was a 
delicate one, but the Tribunal by de- 
claring several lesser groups not crimi- 
nal, avoided political repercussions and 
possible miscarriages of justice. Lurking 
behind everything at Nuremberg was 
the ever-present question: was this ex 
post facto law? 

In a fascinating and compelling sec- 
tion, Smith carefully describes the 
reaching of individual verdicts, from 
the easy ones to the acquittals. Through 


the use of unpublished sources; particu- 


larly Biddle’s papers, he has recon- 
structed brilliantly and meticulously the 
controversies and compromises leading 
to final judgment. Here the role’ of 
biases, national policies, personalities, 
and differing approaches to law can 
readily be seen. 
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This book has great value for students 
of European . affairs as well as for 
specialists in the Nazi era. Smith also 
views the Nuremberg trial as con- 
temporary’ history. He convincingly 
shows how the changes that accom- 
panied the transition from war to peace 
became evident in American values 
and policies. Those concerned with ef- 


forts to make leaders accountable for un- . 


leasing war and causing mass atrocities 
will also profit fom this superb study. 
CHARLES J. HERBER 
The George Washington University 
Washington 
D.C. 


SIDNEY TARROW. Between Center and 
Periphery. Grassroots Politicians in 
Italy and France. Pp. xv, 272. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1977. $15.00. ° 


i Following his studies on communism 


in south Italy, and another book on, 


communism in Italy and France; Sidney 
Tarrow of Cornell University now pre- 


sents his 1969-72 investigation of 117_ 


French and 131 Italian mayors in four 
regions of France and Italy, where ‘the 

populations of the cities varied from 500 
to 50,000. 

The book first reviews some political 
science and sociological studies, and 
refers, among others, to the work of 
Edward Shils and especially to Michel 
Crozier and his co-workers, Jean- 
Claude Thoenig and Jean-Pierre Worms. 
Let me immediately make a critical 
observation here by saying that usually 
Max Weber is not classified as a func- 
tionalist. Moreover, there is an absence 
of reference to any human ecological 
studies. that have been developed— 
especially in the United States—that 
deal with problems of centralization and 
decentralization of urban communities. 

Referring to interview data and chap- 
ters describing citizens and mayors 
and their governmental structure which 
links them to major capital centers, the 
author calls. the French type dirigiste 
and the Italian clientelistic. Not only 
in the French case does the role of 
the state governmental structure become 


more important, with the mayors play- 
ing a more active role, but, also, the 


` French mayors ;frequently do not 


stress their party allegiance, professing, 
rather, to: being apolitical, and serving 
the : whole community. The Italian 
mayor, on the other hand, was more 
politically involved. He was usually a 
party member and he spent rost of his 
time trying to obtain favors for his 
clients. He frequently contacted dif 
ferent political cehters in the capital, 
exploring and ,experimenting with 
different channels, both formal and in- 
formal. In other -words, grassroots 
democracy was practiced more in Italy 
than in the more administratively organ- 
ized French arrangement. An Italian 
mayor felt that meetings with citizens 
were helpful to reach decisions, while 
his French counterpart-used meetings 
mostly to explain something to the 
voters. Italians appeared more competi- 
tive, while rationality ' tended to pre- 
vail in France. 

Reflecting on his A Professor Tar- 
row feels that in the Italiah case an in- 
crease of bureaucracy makes a desirable 
improvement difficult, while in France, 
the state is impermeable and less likely 
to enhance local responsibilities. But it 
appears that in the 'small community of 
Italy, there was relatively quite a lot of 


. Cooperation between different political 


groups in spite of an abserice of such 
cooperation at the | national level. In 
France, there was less cooperation at 
the local level and more at the national 
level. In France there was also, of 
course, local sentiment which showed in 
terms of anti-party attitudes, or perhaps 
we could say in apolitical attitudes. 
This analysis has provided us with 
good insights corroborating that a 
comparison of the same category of 
phenomena opens new perspectives 
that replace our usual inability to se 
periment. Critically considered,. 
have two questions: Italian miayors "iid 
not aspiré to continue in their jobs, 
and they disliked being asked to inter- 
vene personally in matters. However, 
the majority of French mayors felt grati- 
fied with their jobs. Why? This should 
be further explored. Maybe the state-also 
functions somewhat differently in the 
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Napoleonic France, as it was frequently 
described by the author, than in the state 
of Italy. Secondly, Tarrow almost 
apologetically uses the term system. It 
appears that this attitude is unnecessary 
since the concept of social system and, 
other systems has been critically and 
usefully accepted into sociology. 
JRI KOLAJA 
University of West Virginia f 
Morgantown 


HOWARD J. WIARDA. Corporatism and 
Development: The Portuguese Experi- 
encé. Pp. x, 447. Amherst: University 
of Massachusetts Press, 1977. $20.00. 


Professor Wiarda’s study is a major 
contribution to the English language 
literature on Portuguese politics. 
Indeed, there is no other book length 
analysis which covers twentieth century 
Portugal so thoroughly. 


The principal thesis of the book may _ 


be stated simply. It is that “corporatism” 
—a form of political and social organiza- 
tion through which, in effect, the cen- 
tral government controls the structures 
of interest representation—is more 
or less natural to the Iberic-Latin tradi- 
tion. How is such a system different from 
outright totalitarianism? Although 
Wiarda does not stress the point, the 
hallmark of Portuguese authoritarianism 
during the Salazar-Caetano era (from the 
early thirties to the early seventies) 
was mass demobilization. Widespread 
popular participation in politics was 
not encouraged, not even symbolically, 
as in certain totalitarian systems; 
the apolitical nature of the Portuguese 
political system set severe limits to the 
implementation from above of corporate 
Organizations and activities. 

Wiarda recognizes that there are at 
least two problems with the Ibero- 
atin thesis. One is that it tends to 
“degenerate into an explanation of au- 
thoritarian rule based on national char- 
acter or a vaguely defined political cul- 
ture. After all, modern authoritarianism 
is not peculiarly Latin. The second 
difficulty concerns the reality of the cor- 
poratist organizations, which, in theory, 


pee 
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were supposed to thrive during the 
renaissance of Ibero-Latin authoritarian- 
ism in Portugal. In fact, these organiza- 
tions existed for the most part on paper. 


.The workers’ syndicates had almost 


no real power. For that -matter, the 
employers’ associations were largely 
window dressing. Salazar himself did 
not take corporatist theory, such as it 
was, very seriously. The actual system 
of power appears to have been highly 


-personalistic and based, as well, on 


rather clearcut differences between 
classes. 

Thus, Wiarda’s central: hypothesis 
does not seem to go far in explaining 
Portuguese politics. To be sure, he is 
aware of competing theories, and he 
does not press his own to the exclusion 
of others. The trouble with this approach 
is that it entails much “on the one hand, 
on the other hand” discussion, with the 
result that the book begins to lose focus 
and a definite point of view. 

Nevertheless, despite the conceptual 
uncertainty, Wiarda’s presentation of the 
ins-and-outs of Portuguese politics dur- 
ing the, Salazar-Caetano years is im- 
pressively rich. His book constitutes a 
baseline on which subsequent studies 
of Portuguese authoritarianism can 
build. The defects of Wiarda’s study are 
real, but they do not outweigh the value 


‘of his pioneering effort. ` 


PETER J. MCDONOUGH 
The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor 
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HERMAN BeErrz. A New Birth of Free- 
dom: The Republican Party and 
Freedman’s Rights, 1861-1866. 
Pp. xv, 199. Westport, Conn.: Green- 
wood Press, 1977. $15.95. 


Some historians, sympathetic with 
the civil rights movement of the 1960s, 
have ‘berated Republicans for failing to 
legislate complete equality a century 
ago. The failure, these writers explain, 
was due to the Republicans’ racial prej- 
udices or their laissez faire convictions. 
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Other historians, equally devoted to civil 
rights for Negroes, have credited the 
Republicans with going to unexpected 
lengths to establish such rights. Accord- 
ing to this view, the Congress of the 
1860s fully intended in the fourteenth 
amendment to give the federal govern- 
ment the power—which it now exer- 
cises—of intervening against private 
groups as well as state officials. 

In A New Birth of Freedom Professor 
Belz of the University of Maryland takes 
issue with both schools of thought. 
Belz concludes, on the one hand, that 
the fourteenth amendment was de- 
signed to limit only public, not private, 
action. Thus he implies that the Su- 
preme Court followed legislative intent 
in the civil rights cases of 1883. He con- 
cludes, on the other hand, that Congress 
went as far as could be reasonably 
expected, considering the spirit of the 
times. “The really significant fact is that 
Republicans asserted equality before 
the law as the foundation of national 
policy toward the freedmen, in con- 
scious despite of the contemporary be- 
lief in inherent racial differences and 
Negro inferiority” (p. 177). This was, in 
itself, a tremendous gain for blacks, and 
it provided a basis for further gains in 
the future. 

Belz, arrives at this conclusion nee 
reviewing the steps that led up to the 
fourteenth amendment and discussing 
contemporary opinions of the signifi- 
cance that each step had for the legal 


status of blacks. The “revolution in per- - 


sonal status” advanced through black 
military service, the confiscation acts, 
the Emancipation Proclamation, 
Lincoln’s plan of reconstruction, the 
Wade-—Davis Bill, the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, the thirteenth amendment, 
and the 1866 Civil Rights Act. On 
Lincoln’s stand, Belz involves himself 
in some confusion. He is quite incorrect 
when he says (p. 35) Lincoln “aban- 
doned his border state policy” of grad- 
ual, compensated emancipation after the 
‘passage of the Second Confiscation Act. 
He is on dubious ground when he indi- 
cates (pp. 41-2) that Lincoln made com- 
plete abolition a sine qua non for re- 
construction under the ten-percent plan. 
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Belz himself later (p. 62) contradicts 
this impression. 

Despite these few lapses and a num- 
ber of clumsily constructed sentences, 


‘he succeeds in making a convincing 


case. The book is a worthy successor 
to his Reconstructing the Union (1969), 
which it parallels and elaborates. 
RICHARD N. CURRENT 
University of North Carolina 
~ Greensboro 


WILLARD W. COCHRANE and MARY E. 
RYAN. American Farm Policy, 1948- 
1973. Pp. vii, 431. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1976. 
$18.50. 


GARIN BURBANK. When Farmers Voted 
Red: The Gospel of Socialism in the 
Oklahoma Countryside. Pp. xvi, 225. 
Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 
1976. $13.95. í 


tae 


. Professor Cochrane of the University of _ 


Minnesota, as one of the most prominent 
agricultural economists of the con- 
temporary period, played a significant 


. role in the Kennedy-Johnson administra- 


tions as an advisor to Orville Freeman, 
Secretary of Agriculture. Therefore, his 
historical and analytical study of the ori- 
gins and. development of the agro- 
economic programs of the federal 
government since the 1920s certainly 
must be considered as a serious and 
authoritative account. 

Beginning with the initial lobbying for 
federal aid to agriculture during 
the Harding administration (the so- 
called McNary-Haugen Movement), he 
traces the gradual transition of American 
agriculture from a laissez faire econ- 
omy to one managed by the government. 
This process then éxpanded with the 
growth of the Welfare State until a series 
of highly complex farm programs were in 
operation. The basic farm act was the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 
Its modification, revision, and amend- 
ment produced the modern program, a 
process to which Cochrane personally 
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such concepts as: parity, domestic allot- 
ment, price supports, marketing agree- 
ments, P.L. 480, Soil Bank, ‘set asides, 
reserves, etc. 

In addition to this overall survey, 
Cochrane and his co-author Mary Ryan 
also made a detailed study of each 
commodity and how it prospered or de- 
clined under each successive program. 
Their final conclusion was that the 
federal price support program has been 
salutary because it stabilizes the agricul-' 
tural sector of the economy and success- 
fully has reconciled the conflicting inter- 
ests of producers and consumers. Like- 
wise, despite its complexity, the program 
has remained cemocratic, pragmatic and 
flexible. 

In contrast to’ the broad national 
scope of Cochrane and Ryan’s study, 
Gorin Burbank has investigated only one 
small aspect of the total agricultural pic- 
ture. As a Berkeley graduate student 
during the turbulent 1960s, he became 
imbued with the desire to explore 
alternatives to capitalism, and hence 
focused on Socialist efforts to proselytize 
tenant farmers in Oklahoma during the 
early twentieth century. Whereas 
Cochrane dealt with the successful inno- 
vation of today’s farm programs, Bur- 
bank relates the failure of the Socialists 
to make any real impact upon the farm- 
belt. Although plagued with many in- 
ternal’ doctrinal disputes, the Socialists 
did receive a modicum of protest votes 
in support of their agitation for federal 
aid to agriculturc; but essentially their 
failure was an inability to promote such 
concepts as class struggle, cooperative 
farming and collective ownership. 
The traditional Puritan ethic ‘was too 
déeply ingrained in the dirt farmers of 
the Sooner state to be enticed by a 
collectivist ethic. The mixed economy of 


' free enterprise and governmental aid 


offered to them by the Progressives and 
New Dealers was much easier to assimi- 
late into their traditional agrarian value 
system. The Socialists erroneously tried 
to impose a doctrinaire solution upon 


- farm problems rather than to seek a grass 


roots consensus of farm organizations, 
the way Henry A. Wallace and other 
New Dealers did. : 
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Socialism, as Populism, served a role 
as a vehicle for protest; but neither 
possessed the political and economic 
acumen to formulate realistic farm 
programs that could gain widespread 
support. 

Cochrane has utilized a vast -store-. 
house of statistical and economic data 
from governmental sources, as well as 
private institutes and academic studies. 


. His work is extremely well documented 


and also reflects his own personal knowl- 


‘edge and experience. This expertise 


provides insights and judgments that 
are invaluable. Burbank, on the other 
hand, has based his dissertation pri- 
marily upon newspapers of the period; 
and while capturing the emotional fervor 
of the times, it cannot overcome this 
one dimensional handicap. The author 


‘decries the fact that Socialist leaders 


did not preserve their records, and if 
they did, their families chose not to make 
them accessible for research. This 
forced him occasionally to quote Debs 
or Berger, although they were not di- 
rectly involved in the Oklahoma ac- 
tivities. _ 

The Cochrane and Ryan book would 
be of great value to any political or 
social scientist seeking a better under- 
standing of our past and present farm 
policies and programs. It would serve 
as a fundamental primer for novices and 
an interesting stimulant to those well 
acquainted with the subject. Burbank’s 
book has a more restricted value in 
the field of agriculture, but as a part 
of the Contributions in American His- 
tory series, it would interest those study- 
ing the American radical or socialist 
movement. 

FREDERICK H. SCHAPSMEIER 

University of Wisconsin 
| Oshkosh 


ROGER H. Davipson and WALTER J. 
OLESZEK. Congress Against Itself. 
Pp. ix, 306. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1977. $15.00. 


Can the House of Representatives be 
kept safe from the ambitions of its mem- 
bers? This book is a lucid and fas- 
cinating study of the House and its 
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Select Committee on Committees of the 
93rd Congress (1973-74) which will 
prompt most readers to answer, “prob- 
ably not.” 


Congress Against Itself is a case study 


of House committee reorganization. The 
authors, seasoned political scientists, 
were professional staff members to the 
Select Committee. The book is an excel- 
lent journalistic account tracing the 
creation of the Standing Committee, 
its proceedings, and final action by the 
House on its recommendations. It re- 
cords the evolving views of the mem- 
bers, as they wrestled with advocates 
and opponents ‘of change. However, 
the authors go beyond reporting by re- 
viewing reformism in the House, by the 
history of its organizational develop- 
ment, and by explaining the behavior 
of House members when a majority 


adopted the milder Hanson Committee: 


substitute reorganization plan. 

The book has many strengths and few 
deficiencies. All who are interested in 
American gcevernmental processes, 
whether as a citizen, agent of change, 
defender of tradition, spokesperson for a 
_ special interest, novice student, or dis- 

tinguished scholar, should read it. (1) It 
- shows that Congress is a changing insti- 
“tution. Too many people’ remember 
the strong committees and strong 
chairmen of the past. Today’s House is 
marked by scatteration of responsibility 
over nearly 150 subcommittees. (2) It 
shows that no one is in charge of the 
House—not party leaders, committee 
chairmen, or any establishment elite. 
Influence is notable for its diffusion. (3) 
It sets the specific actions of the Select 
Committee in the larger context of 


House behavior. How do members of a’ 


committee “mark up” a bill? The proc- 
ess is well illustrated by a description 
of fine tuning the Committee’s resolu- 
tion. (4) It illustrates that member am- 
bitions, and perceptions, of them by 
others, powerfully affect behavior. 
House decentralization is a response to 
member aspirations to really take part 
in policymaking. Majority Leader 
O’Neill’s ambitions for the Speaker- 
ship discouraged his support for Boll- 


ing’s reforms. Both members and staff 
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of threatened committees mobilized op- _ 


position to structural changes. 

Some readers will desire a more 
balanced analysis. Have the authors 
given short shrift to good reasons for 
defeating the Select Committee’s pro- 
posal? Does their regard for Bolling 
color their explanation of ranking minor- 
ity member Martin’s late substitute 
proposal? The caveats are worth men- 
tioning, but I do not ascribe them much 


1 


force. This case study is important for ` 


understanding the House today and in 
the future. 
JACK VAN DER SLICK 
Southern Illinois University : 


Carbondale 


ANDREW M. GREELEY. The American 
Catholic: A Social Portrait. Pp. vii, 
280. New York: Basic Books, 1977. 
$15.00. 


On the basis of popular social com- 
mentary and mass media coverage of 
busing demonstrations in Boston, most 
social scientists and laymen alike 
“know” that urban working class 
Catholics comprise an important part 
of the new conservatism emerging in 
the United States. Two characteristics 
customarily attributed to Catholics 
are racial intolerance and a lack of 
education, so that the only feature that 
distinguishes Archie Bunker from the 
average Catholic in the American wel- 
tanschauung is ownership of a crucifix. 
Correspondingly, the church hierarchy , 
is typically viewed as initiating inept“ 
and/or reactionary measures when: 
confronted with rapidly changing social 
conditions. The conservation of the 
church is purportedly intensifying the 
estrangement of young clerics from - 
Catholicism. Professor Greeley’s 
new monograph disputes this popular . 
characterization of the congregation, 
while merely clarifying, what could, be 
deemed as minor misconceptions re- 
garding the church hierarchy. Conse- 
quently, Greeley at least implicitly shifts 


the blame for the negative light in. 


which Catholics are currently viewed 
in America from parishioners t to higher- 
level clergy. 
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The American Catholic is from the 
outset a self-proclaimed marriage of 


social science and polemics. Regret- . 


tably, this wedlock occasionally assumes 
the appearance of a mismatch. As a 
social scientist, Greeley better ‘suc- 
ceeds when defending the image of 
the congregation against the popular 
stereotype. As he repeatedly asserts, 
contemporary American. Catholics are 
more liberal, less racist, and equally 
well-educated, when they are com- 
pared under controlled conditions with 
their Protestant counterparts. Culled 
from numerous articles published over 
the past decade, the empirical evi- 
dence Greeley amasses in support of 
this argument is absolutély conclusive. 

As a polemicist, however, Greeley 
reaches his zenith when chastising 
the church. hierarchy. Owing to the 
“decrepit institutional structure of the 
church,” the changing needs of the con- 


gregation are no longer adequately ful-. 


filled by contemporary Catholicism. Un- 
fortunately, the staid hierarchy of the 
church has misinterpreted declining 


parishioner participation as backlash’ 


against the Second Vatican Council 
(which resulted in an English spoken 
liturgy) rather than as disenchantment 
with the Vatican’s recent Humanae Vitae 
statement on birth control. While 
Greeley adequately demonstrates the 
fallacy of church policy based on mis- 
interpretation of congregational senti- 
ments, his subsequent characteriza- 
tions of bishops as incompetent con- 
servatives, chosen for their prudent 
rather than charismatic temperaments, 
maybe difficult for non-Catholic social 
scientists to fathom. 

It is apparent that Greeley wrote this 
book for two divergent audiences— 
liberal Catholic laymen who disagree 
with current church policy and social 
scientists. Unfortunately, social 
scientists, while finding Greeley’s ef- 
forts to discredit prevailing Catholic 
stereotypes most laudable, may be 
offended by his polemical charac- 
terizations of the church hierarchy (just 
as liberal Catholics, while applauding 
Greeley’s polemics, may find his social 
science boring and tedious). To have 
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best accommodated both audiences, 
Greeley perhaps should have written 
two books—one polemical and the 
other scientific. Indeed, as the recep- 
tion of this monograph among academi- 
cians may substantiate, even talented 
social scientists who have large polemi- 
cal axes to grind sometimes end up 
with their own heads on the chopping 
block. 
RICHARD A. WRIGHT 
Indiana University j 
Bloomington 


KIRSTEN A. GRØNBJERG. Mass Society 
and the Extension of Welfare, 1960- 
1970. Pp. xiii, 266. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1977. $16.00. 


Concemed with what she calls “the 
crisis of explanation surrounding the 
rising -welfare rolls” (p. 35), the author 
of this sociological monograph de-. 
scribes her primary purpose as restat- 
ing “the problem of the welfare crisis 
so as to place it in‘a larger perspective” 
(p. 2). Along the way she rebuts some 
of the pet hypotheses of such welfare’ 
theorists as Banfield, Moynihan, Piven, 
and Cloward. 

After a short, but adequate, survey 
of the welfare crisis that distinguishes 
the popular and sociological concep- 
tions of poverty, Professor Grgnbjerg 
outlines her framework of analysis and 
study design. Briefly, her study is re- 
stricted to the AFDC program (ADC be- 
fore 1961) for the years 1960 and 1970, 
and her principal tool of analysis is 
stepwise regression analysis. Through- 
out the book the author views the wel- 


-fare explosion of the 1960s, which 


occurred in a time of increasing per- 
sonal income and decreasing poverty, 
in the larger perspective of sociological 
theory about mass society. Morris Jano- 
witz, in a foreword, only slightly exag- 
gerates when he depicts the work as 
“sociology in the grand manner,” resting 
on “a fusion of theoretical concerns 
with detailed empirical research” (p. x). 

The chief findings of Professor 
Gr¢nbjerg’s. quantitative analysis can 
be briefly summarized. The welfare 


growth of the 1960s was greatest in the 
largest, most industrialized, and 
wealthiest states—though not because 
‘poor blacks arid whites fled the South 
to seek the more generous welfare bene- 
fits of the North. Since that decade, 
there has been an increasing separation 
of property and dependency and a 
corresponding closer association be- 
tween affluence and dependence; from 
this flows the crisis of our understand- 
ing of welfare. More important, for some 
time now the United States has been 
moving away from a pattern where 
poverty alone was the occasion for the 
distribution’ of public aid. Formal re- 
quirements of AFDC eligibility, some- 
what surprisingly, have little, -if any 
direct rélationship to the size of AFDC 
rolls, the largest and iost rapidly grow- 
ing of all the public aid programs. 
Finally, “the United States has been 
gradually and haltingly moving toward 
a mass society in which the definition 
of citizenship is being extended to in- 
clude economic rights and duties” (p. 
153). This_trend, the author thinks, may 
eventually end with some form of guar- 
anteed annual income or a universal 
flat grant system, but not for some time 
to come. 


~ Sincethis book is so thoroughly com-. 


mitted to a quantitative methodology, 
it is scarcely surprising that the con- 
clusions are less than world shaking. 
The conclusions, modest as they are, 
typify the authors judicious and re- 
strained approach to one of the most 
complicated issues of public policy. 
Though she is to be highly commended 
for having surveyed such an amazing 
amount of welfare literature in a rela- 
tively brief space, the general reader 
will be happy to know that much of 
the statistical and methodological ma- 
terials have been confined to 25 pages 
of appendices in the back of the book. 
In addition to these, the author has 
wisely included voluminous notes 
for each chapter, an author index, a sub- 
ject index, and an extensive bibliog- 
raphy. 

The deficiencies of the book are rela- 
tively minor. Many of the laboriously 


derived findings actually do little ‘more 
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than confirm common sense. Perhaps 
somewhat more should have been made 
of the politics and economics of wel- 
fare. The explanatory concepts, “social 
stratification approach” and “mass so- 
ciety approach,” though central to the 
book’s analysis, are somewhat am- 
biguous. Much repetition occurs in the 
later chapters, not all of it necessary. 
There is a surplus in the writing of 
such conjunctive adverbs as yet, how- 
ever,, and nevertheless. Not nearly 
enough was said about the fundamental 
dilemma of all welfare statist de- 
mocracies: the problem of simul- 
taneously maximizing equality and 
freedom, given an economy of scarce 
resources. Finally the writing, though 
commendably objective, lacks even 
a hint of verve or literary panache. 
But that, alas, seems the inevitable price 
one must pay for quantitative sophisti- 
cation in an age that views scholar- 
ship and readability as antithetical. 

In spite of these reservations, it is 
impossible not to be impressed by the 
performance of an industrious scholar 
who has plowed deeper than most of 
her colleagues into the raw materials of 
the welfare crisis. This book, therefore, 
definitely belongs on the shelf of all 
serious students of poverty, public 


_ policy, social change, and federalism. It 


is, to be sure, only a monograph; but 
until a compreliensive synthesis comes 
along, it remains a wide-ranging study 
that will leave the defenders of right- 
wing orthodoxy unhappy, the readers 
who crave pat answers hungry, and 
those eager for the stimulation of quanti- 
tative scholarship satiated. 
FRANCIS M. WILHOIT 

Drake University . 

Des Moines ` 

Iowa 


ALBRO MARTIN. James J. Hill and the 
Opening of the Northwest. Pp. xii, 
676. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1976. $19.50. 


The last quarter of the nineteenth 
century witnessed a period of great 
change in the United States. Devel- 
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opments in industry, transportation, 
and finance,. were dominated by. the 


efforts of an unusually large number. 


of giants—men who not only made 
large fortunes, but who transformed the 
American economic scene and made 
possible the industrial machine that was 
to win two world wars and dominate 
the entire world during the first half of 
the next century. Among these giants, a 
man possessed of unusual talents, tre- 
mendous drive, and impressive skill, 


was James J. Hill, the subject of this’ 


biography. 

Son of immigrants from northern Ire- 
land, James Jerome Hill was born on a 
farm in the back country of Ontario 
Province, Canada, in 1838. Provided 
with limited, but unusually effective 
education, young Hill came to the 
United States at the age of 17. Within 
ten years, he had established himself 
as a young man of integrity, ambition, 
and ability, and was ready to enter 
business on his own. A dozen years later, 
at the age of 40, Hill and four asso- 
ciates took over the management of the 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. They 
established a `connecting link with 
Winnipeg, and by 1893 had extended 
their railroad to Seattle. These were 
the formative years of the man who was, 
in the next decades to dominate the 
transportation of the American North- 
west. ; 

Hill’s Great Northern was the only 
northern transcontinental railroad to 
avoid bankruptcy during the hard years 
of the 1890s. Hill acquired the bank- 
rupt Northern Pacific and, with the as- 
sistance of J. P. Morgan, gained control 
of the Burlington, overthrowing Edward 
Harriman in the process. From then 
until his death on May 29, 1916, James 
J. Hill dominated the transportation of 
the Northwest. The man who had been 
successful in selling coal to the early 
railroads, the marketing specialist who 
had labored long hours and established 
himself as a young man with great 


business acumen, became one of the . 


nation’s wealthiest and most successful 
businessmen. 

Hill was an articulate man; he pre- 
served his voluminous correspondence, 
and the files of the James J. Hill papers 
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not only reveal much of the man and his 
business methods, but also tell of many 
of his associates, his competitors, and - 
the business practices and problems of 
his era. These sources have been 
examined, thoroughly and with great 
care, by Professor Martin, who teaches 
in the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration and 
also edits The Business History Review. 
The author has not only been thorough 
in his research, he has been insightful 
in his analysis of Hill and his era. 
Avoiding a weakness. found in many 
comparable biographies, Professor 
Martin reveals. the human being as 
well as the business tycoon. Mrs. Hill, 
the large family of children, their home 
life, are all given sympathetic and 
understanding ‘treatment. Professor 


_ Martin writes with sureness and feeling; 


his text is carefully documented; the re- 
sult is certainly one of the great biog- _ 
raphies of the decade, a study that will 
long remain the definitive analysis of 
Hill and the Northwest railroads. 
RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
State University of New York 
Cortland 


Jack NEWFIELD and PAUL DUBRUL. 
Abuse of Power: The Permanent 
Government and the Fall of New York. 
Pp. ix, 368. New York: Viking Press, 
1977. $12.50. 


This book is difficult to review for a 
social science journal. It is basically a 
newspaper editorial centered about the 
assumptions that New York City’s woes, 
past and present, were and are caused 
by the bankers and their political 
henchmen. Messrs. Newfield and 
DuBrul list a series of alleged actions 
by Nelson and David Rockefeller and . 
their proteges and attempt to relate these 
actions to successive financial crises con- 
fronting the city. Nothing is said about 
banking activities that precede the sub- 
sidence of crises. 

The authors lay out the “true history” 
of the fiscal crisis, stating that the in- 
vestment sector’s refusal to buy munici- 
pal paper and the redlining of neighbor- 
hoods by the bankers and realtors are 
the causes of the city’s financial decline. 


Could it be that the decline caused the 
banks and realtors ‘to react? The federal 
government is charged with diverting 
“New York money” to the Sun Belt, 
with consequent dire results to the 
whole Northeast. No statement is 
made that federal taxes are levied on 
firms and individuals who may have 
made their income over an extended 
area, national as well as international. 
The permanent government of New 
York, alleged to consist of the banks, 
the “Feds”, and the . metropolitan 
authorities, such as the New York Port 
Authority, is the chief culprit in milking 
the city and its citizens. Had the tem- 
porary government of Lindsay, Beame 
and company stood up to the permanent 
government all would have been well. 
How they should have stood up is never 
quite spelled out. It is at this point 
that the authors fail to do any political 
science. Cause and effect relationships, 
tenuous at best, get very murky. Names 
and events are listed with reckless 


abandon, but the reader searches in vain . 


for any high degree of-correlation be- 


tween events and personal activities of - 


the presumed decisionmakers. As a 
treatise in political decisionmaking, the 
work would have extreme difficulty in 
any accredited graduate seminar. r 

At the end the authors make recom- 
mendations for saving the city, one of 
which is to establish a federal urban 
bank with power to fix interest rates 


and the duty to create a municipal bond. 


market. How long would such a bank 
stay in business if it did not reflect 
the going interest rate and the current 
price of municipal bonds generally? 

There is little discussion of the roles 
played by municipal unions, street gangs, 
or overpopulation of certain minorities, 
in the city’s financial situation. Rather 
the blame is laid squarely on the bankers 
in typical devil theory fashion. Perhaps, 
if the authors had started with Plato’s 
concept of metabole and stasis, an opera- 
tional hypothesis concerning. New York 
City’s. fiscal problems would be forth- 
coming. As it stands, this book is nothing 
more than questionable journalism.’ 

PauL DOLAN 
University of Delaware 
Newark 
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FRANK S. ROBINSON. Machine Politics: 
A Study of Albany’s O’Connells. Pp. 
ii; 249. New Brunswick, New Jersey: 
Transaction Books, 1977. $12.95. 


American political machines per- 
petually fascinate novelists, political 
parties professors, journalists, ‘reformers, 
and indeed most folks. Their classical 
escapades could be fun, and the muck- 
rakers gained attention as much for 
the amusement as for the evil doing they 
uncovered. Functionalists have had a 
field day with urban political ma- 
chines, many contemporary observers 
study ‘quantitatively and qualitatively 
presumed virtues of machine corruption 
in developing nations and the problem 
of lack of political system balance: be- 
tween bureaucratic and representative 
institutions when. party machines. are 
weak, and historians would find difficul- 
ties explaining melting pots without 
reference. to bosses and ward leaders. 

Albany, which for over half this cen- 
tury has been dominated by qne politi- 
cal machine, presents numerous excel- 
lent perspectives for urban politics stu- 
dents. It,is an old school organization 


‘with a constituent service-oriented ward 


leader structure, tax assessments and 


delinquencies manipulations, low pay- 


ing though numerous. patronage posi- 
tions, power partly gained through jus- 
tice administration -control from police 
to grand juries, local Catholic church 
public policy linkages, wealth garnered 
by political leaders through municipal 
business dealings. It is a Democratic 
machine which at times controlled local 
Republican, Liberal and Conservative 
parties. And it is a personal story of the 
O’Connell family, particularly of long- 
time boss Daniel P. O’Connell, and of 
long-time mayor Erastus Corning. 
Frank S. Robinson’s Machine Politics: 
A Study of Albany’s O’Connells pro-, 
vides wide-ranging details concerning 
Albany’s machine, from its evolution as a 
youthful reformist group throwing Re- 
publican rascals out, through an epoch 
of unquestioned supremacy to its first 
serious electoral challenges in the early 
1970s Robirison uses primarily files of 
local newspapers detailing that history 
and certainly aiding understanding spe- 
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cific machine procedures. Yet, that his- 
tory never comes alive. Perhaps not 
- interviewing Daniel P. O’Connell and 
many of-his cchorts contributed to omis- 
sion of the spirit of what kept the ma- 
chine going for so long; indeed, long 
after Robinson shows its vitality dissipat- 
ing, its hierarchy aging, its failure to in- 
duce new and committed precinct re- 
cruits, its failing to keep pace with 
Albany’s drastic demographic changes, 
and its becoming increasingly status quo 
oriented. It scmehow escaped the last 
hurrah theme of replacement’ by New 
Deal bureaucracy and then lingered. 
Analysis of why this happened, not 
given by Robinson, would have pre- 
sented a provocative critique. Capturing 
the spirit of the pols who kept the ma- 
chine going sd long also could have 
been a great deal of fun. 
CHARLES A. JOINER 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 


ELLIOT A. RCSEN. Hoover, Roosevelt, 

' and The Brains Trust: From Depres- 
sion to New Deal. Pp. x, 446. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1977. $16.95. 


The main themes running through 
this’ scholarly monograph are as fol- 
lows: 
from the course set in his American 
Individualism 11922) in the struggle to 
preserve Amezica’s decentralist past 
and to rely on individual, community, 
and voluntary solutions. In Rosen’s opin- 
ion Hoover’s program “promoted the 
Depression” and was no forerunner of 
the New Deal, contrary to some revi- 
sionists’ views. 

(2) Roosevelt's candidacy. The Al- 
bany group of Jim Farley, Louis Howe, 
and Colonel House almost botched 
his nomination. but the conservative 
coalition (Raskcb, Smith, Baruch, etc.) 
was unable to hold its forces together. 
At the Chicago convention McAdoo and 
California, not Texas, played the deci- 
sive role on the crucial fourth ballot. 
During the campaign FDR was caught 
between a crossfire of Democratic con- 
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(1) Hoover’s failure to swerve’ 


servatives, who favored an international 
approach to the problems of the Depres- 
sion; and the liberal intranationalists, 
who wished to concentrate on domestic 
solutions. His campaign speeches re- | 
flected political reality. 

(3) In March 1932 FDR became con- 
vinced of the need of a group of aca- 
demic advisers; hence, the “Brains 
Trust” of Raymond Moley, Rexford Tug- 
well, and Adolf Berle, Jr. was recruited. 
During the next 12 months they con- 
stantly studied, consulted others, and ad- 
vised FDR. Most of the later New 
Deal legislation was’ formulated during 
that time by the Brains Trust (not the 
Albany group) in collaboration with 
Roosevelt. These men believed in ex- 
pansion of government functions at 
the national level. Planning and regula- 
tion, not ownership, was their goal. 

Rosen notes that Roosevelt had a keen 
mind, was receptive to ideas, was not 
doctrinaire, but ever the politician. 
He rejected some proposals out of hand, 
some because of poor timing, and some 
as not politically feasible. Until his 
inauguration, conservatives of both 
parties tried to influence FDR to fol- 
low their policies. Momentarily he. 
wavered, but in the end followed the 
line he and the Brains Trust had pro- 
jected. 

Rosen spent 13 years on this book, 
which includes 50 pages of footnotes, 
many from primary sources. The author 
interviewed and corresponded with 
many of the principals. Moreover, he 
notes that often recollections published 
in later memoirs are at odds with letters 
and memos written in 1932. He is 
particularly indebted to Moley, whose 
papers have received scant use, and he 
believes Moley deserves a larger share 
of credit for the New Deal than Moley 
himself claimed. 

The author furnishes excellent back- 
ground chapters on the political and 
economic philosophy of each of the 
Brains Trusters, and his chapter “Dis- 
harmony of International Cooperation” 
is a severe indictment of American 
shortsightedness toward the world 
economie crisis of 1931-32. Finally, 
Rosen contends that the conservative 
forces suffered only temporary defeat 
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with the advent of the New Deal. 
Some critics, however, will note his 
bias against Hoover and will dispute | his 
view that there were not “two” New 
Deals. Nevertheless, this is a fine study 
which will be particularly rewarding to 
specialists. 
.. ERNEST M. LANDER, JR. 
Clemson University 
South Carolina 


UPTON SINCLAIR. The Coal War. Pp. 
xcii, 417. Boulder: Colorado Asso- 
ciated University Press, 1976. $12.50. 


Social scientists can learn much 
from the sociological novel, where 
concrete examples of the processes of 
conflict, change, and other areas of hu- 
man interaction are portrayed by ‘the 
writer of fiction. Upton Sinclair, whose 
centenary will be celebrated in Sep- 
tember 1978,’ was a great journalist, 
whose sociological novels were both 
propaganda tracts and economic re- 
ports. 

‘A ‘socialist, the ‘ast of the muck- 
rakers, a symbol of a strand of Ameri- 
can idealism, founder of the American 
Civil Liberties Union and the League 
of Industrial Democracy, he was for a 
long time the best read American author 
abroad. About ‘800 translations of his 
books were made, in 47 languages 
and almost as many- countries. His 
early work, The Jungle, published in 
1906 when he was a young man of 28, 
brought to light conditions. in the 
Chicago stockyards ‘and made him 
famous. £ ; 

The Coal War, until now an unpub- 
lished novel, is significant from several 
perspectives. It is, in effect, a docu- 
mentary account of a vicious labor- 
capital battle in the Colorado coal 
fields in 1913-14. It also portrays, in a 
most graphic way, the bitter struggle 
of the labor movement in the United 
States at a time when the laissez faire 
social Darwinism of Herbert Spencer 
and William Graham Sumner was the 
dominant and fashionable ideology of 


American industry. A 92-paze Introduc- ' 


tion by John Graham of the University 
of Colorado provides a succinct history 


of the-times and the background to the 
strike in the coal fields that cul- 
minated in the 1914 Ludlow Massacre. 


Sinclair was actively involved in the | 


strike, made an unsuccessful effort to 
interview John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
met with protestors, picketed, was ar- 
rested and imprisoned. He later wrote 
King Coal, to which this novel is a docu- 
mentary follow-up. The manuscript was 
rejected by Macmillan in 1917 and Sin- 
clair refused to revise it. To him, any 
book was important insofar as it was 
influential as a force for change. Here is 
a valuable historical novel, but one 
based upon actual historical events, 
which the author not only observed, but 
also participated in. 

Both John Graham’s Introduction and 


the novel are a genuine contribution to = 
social history. This book can be read ~% 
with profit not only by literary scholars >, . 
_ but by all interested in United States |; 


social and economic developments in 
the early 1900s, political processes, 
and the role of individuals in protests 
against injustice. f 
JOHN E. OWEN 
Arizona State University 

Tempe 
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CHARLES F. DELZELL, éd. The Future 
of History: Essays in the Vanderbilt 
University Centennial Symposium. 
Pp. xi, 263. Nashville, Tenn.: Vander- 
bilt University Press, 1977. $13.95. 


During the 1975-76 academiċ year 
the history department of Vanderbilt 
University, celebrating the beginnings 
of that University’s second century of 
classroom teaching, offered a series of 
public lectures by prominent historians. 
The department did not overly struc- 


ture the series; rather, it asked the lec-’ 


turers to “address themselves to the 
problem of ‘the future of history’ as they 
perceive it in their own fields of inquiry, 
fields which embrace some of the new 
as well as more traditional approaches 
to the discipline.” Each guest was par- 
ticularly encouraged “to engage in 
cautious speculation about the paths 
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that Clio may be inclined to pursue in 
the years that lie just ahead” (p. vi). 
The participants represented 11 of the 
most distinguished historians in the 
discipline today, including Lawrence 
Stone, Stephan Thernstrom, Kenneth 
A. Lockridge, I. Bernard Cohen, Paul 
K. Conkin, C. Vann Woodward, Wood- 
row Borah, John Whitney Hall, Lewis W. 
Spitz, Gordon Wright, and Richard W. 
Leopold. 

Based on the symposium’s published 
results, the Vanderbilt history depart- 
ment not only served its university well 
but did also for the profession as a 
whole. The published lectures sparkle 
as historiographical pieces. They will 
become standard reading fare for prac- 
ticing historians and graduate students 
alike, indeed important reading for all 
those seeking to know more about the 
current state of research and writing 
among the guild of academic historians. 


The topics of inquiry are as diverse . 


as the spécial elds of the contributors. 
The essays touch upon subjects such as 
historical demography, the History of 
` science, Latin America, periodization as 
related to the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion, and contemporary history. The 
- breadth of topics normally would make 
substantive generalizations difficult 
for reviewers, were it not for the atten- 


tion that some of the authors pay to. 


the maturing relationship between his- 
tory and the social sciences. 

Lawrence Stone’s opening essay sets 
the tone for much of the volume. 
Stone stresses the decline of the narra- 
tive form and the rise of new analytical 
modes. Others consider the same issue 
in more than passing commentary, dis- 
cussing new research strategies, method- 
ologies, and techniques (especially 
quantification) now being employed for 
conquering the past. Each author varies 
in his appraisal of the possible benef- 

` icent effects. Stone issues a full list 
of warning signals about the pursuit of 
value-free social sciencism through 
history. That topic clearly reverberates 
through the essays by Thernstrom, 
Lockridge, Conkin, and Vann Wood- 
‚ward. Lockridge enthusiastically en- 
dorses the new history by chiding those 
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who deny that the bits and pieces of 
accumulated data on human existence 
can become the basis for a more fully 
developed understanding of dynamic 
social change through time. Yet the 
others-warn that new methodologies and 
techniques may be as dehumanizing to 
Clio’s subject as they are envigorating. 

The exchange epitomizes the collec- 
tion’s high point, in that it puts critical’ 
methodological issues in perspective, 
without falling prey to the tiresome de- 
bate over the so-called sciences-humani- 
ties dichotomy. 

What also emerges from the volume is, 
the impression that historians are not 
particularly comfortable about probing 
the future. Some contributors frankly 
admit that confronting the crystal ball 
wrenches them too much from their na- 
tural character. As a result, the essays, 
while illuminating as historiography, 
are fuzzy as predictive explorations. 
The collection might have been served 
better with a title emphasizing recent 
important trends. Then again, the 
Vanderbilt series might have been 
served better had the participants been 
more willing to look ahead boldly, es- 


- pecially when the profession is under 


increasing attack in today’s academic 
world for reputedly pursuing a non- 
utilitarian and, worse yet, uninforma- 
tive subject. Ifthe recent trends and sub- 
jects are as pathbreathing as some of 
the authors suggest, then why all the din 
and fuss about history as a declining 
field? Is it possible that the new tech- 
niques have already stripped history of 
its humanizing vitality, leaving behind 
a residue of scholarship that fascinates 
only a few initiated specialists? Such 
questions should have had meaning 
in a centennial celebration, especially 
when many who pick up this yolume 
will be wondering whether Clio can 
hold on in the next century as a sub- 
ject worthy of the uninitiated’s attention. 
More concern about the future might 
haye made this important collection 
even more valuable. 
JAMES KIRBY MARTIN 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 
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H. WENTWORTH ELDREDGE, ed. World 
Capitals: Toward Guided Urbaniza- 
tion. Pp. xiii, 642. Garden City, New 
York:' Doubleday, 1975. $19.95. 


The process of urbanization has posi- 


tive and negative aspects. First, it in- 
volves the physical concentration of 
people which makes possible more ef, 
ficient exchanges of goods and services 
in an industrial economy with concur- 
rent increases of wealth and well- 
being. Second, it brings intensification 
of buildings and pollution, beauty and 
ugliness, affluence and poverty, social 
change and stress, giving rise to appalling 
problems which threaten to break down 
civilization and destroy our natural en- 


vironment. The process is occurring . 


everywhere in the world, and at ac- 
celerating rates, so that by the year 2000 
A.D., it is expected there will be three 
billion urban dwellers—half of the 
projected world total population. City 
and regional planners look with dismay 
upon the results of urbanization, the 
negative aspects of which they endeavor 
to control and rationalize. The tasks 
set by urban planners for themselves 
are outlined in the introductory chapter 
and three concluding chapters by H. 
Wentworth Eldredge, the editor. of this 
massive volume. 

The contents comprise largely the 
substantive chapters on 11 metropolises, 
written by 11 authors drawn from varied 
backgrounds in universities and plan- 
ning agencies. Nine of the metropolises 
are national capitals (Brasilia, Caracas, 
Dakar, London, Moscow, Paris, Stock- 
holm, Tokyo, and Washington), while 
two ,are state or provincial capitals 
(Chandigarh and Toronto). These places 
represent a broad range of historical 
growth, economic and cultural develop- 
ment, and degrees of effectiveness in 
planning policy. The selection of capital 
cities is intended to focus attention on 
such places as the symbols of political 
power and the problems arising from 
either too little control with conflicting 
goals, as observed in Western Europe, 
certain of the countries of the Americas, 
Japan, and newly-independent Africa 
and India, or in a planned society, 


` use, 
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` under powerful centralized authority, as 


in the Soviet Union. The descriptions 
and interpretations, however, are as 
varied as the viewpoints of the authors, 
six of whom are professional planners 
(Bozarth, Dakin, Feiss, Honjo, and 
Sidenbladh), three, geographers (Bastie, 
Shepherd, and Sommer), two, political 
scientists (Frolic and Violich), and one, 
an architectural historian (Evenson). 

In the opinion of this reveiwer, the 
editor is not: successful in deriving 
integrating principles or programs for 
the future from these contributions. 
One does not conclude this volume with 
a sense of how urbanization may be 
guided, especially in free democratic 
political systems and free market 
economies. 

The book has value for reading in 
courses on comparative urbanism and 
planning as a reference for the treatment 
given to particular cities. On the basis 
of personal experience and classroom 
this reviewer recommends the 
chapters on Stockholm, Toronto, Mos- 
cow, Tokyo and Chandigarh. The chap- 
ters on Washington, prepared by two 
authors, is particularly disappointing. 
It would be impossible in a volume of 
this size to exclude all errors and 
correct all typography. However, it 
should be mentioned that the map of 
Tokyo’s urbanized area in 1965, appear- 
ing on page 112, has been transposed 
from the chapter on Tokyo (pp. 340 
ff.) to the chapter on London. The group- 
ing of the cities into four parts (I— 
Western: Old World; II—Western: New 
World; IJJ—Non-Western; and IV— 
Developing Nations) does not seem co- 


* gent and can be regarded only as histori- 


cally valid. 
JOHN E. BrusH 
Rutgers University 
.New Brunswick 
New Jersey 


WILLIAM B. GOULD. Black Workers in 
White Unions: Job Discrimination in 
the United States. Pp. 506. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1977. 


$20.00. at faa 
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This is a comprehensive study of the 
scope and effectiveness of our national 
laws prohibiting racial discrimination in 
employment. The study reveals the long 
road we have yet to travel to remove 
discrimination in the work place, despite 
the existence of a plethora of laws 
prohibiting racial discrimination. The 
media frequently feature the most 
prominent discrimination suits which 
reach the courts, but most Americans 
are scarcely aware of the widespread 
racial discrimination in-labor unions, of 
fices, factories, government, and, of all 
places, among institutions of: higher 
learning. 


Despite the statements of George - 


Meany and other labor leaders to. the 
contrary, trade unions,. more than 
any other institutions, are, according 
to the author, “the focal point of racial 
discord in our society.” “Unions,” 
he says, “often constitute roadblocks to 
the achievement of nondiscriminatory 
employment practices.” 

It comes as no surprise that the 
business community in general lacks 
sympathy for the nondiscrimination 
' laws. Business too often accepts, or 
participates with unions, in discrimina- 
tion in apprenticeship placements, in 
hiring, promotion, layoff and related 
job actions. Although the book details 
much of the extensive litigation relating 
to discrimination in the lily-white con- 
struction industry and the building 
trades, racial issues in the industrial 
unions—autos, rubber, meat cutting, 
trucking, to cite some of the larger ones 
—carry a different emphasis. The issues 
here are more those of the type of jobs, 
promotion, and union leadership posts 
: made available to minorities. Blacks, 
“as a percent of their numbers in the 
mass production industries, attain few 
skilled jobs, supervisory posts or union 
offices. 

Gould, while giving credit for prog- 
ress made toward eliminating dis- 
crimination in employment, cites other 


reasons for our stumbling progress:, 


inadequate enforcement of the laws due 
to insufficient funding by Congress, 
“the absence of political will and compe- 
tence . . . to crack down on offenders,” 
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and the poor performance of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission. 
The extensive research which went 
into this work is evident in the scores 
of cases cited and documented. It is at 
once a record of where we stand re- 
garding antidiscrimination legislation, 
how we got to where we are, what 


remedies are available to the aggrieved, 


and what improvements can be made in 
law and enforcement. The author’s 
dissatisfaction with the record to 
date points however at more than dis- 
crimination in employment. He sees em- 
ployment as “the key to the color- ' 
blind society that must remain this coun- 
try’s objective. Resistance in other areas 
should decline to the extent that blacks 
progress up the economic ladder.” 
JAMES R. BELL 
California State University 
Sacramento 


Davo Kipnis. The Powerholders. Pp. 
ix, 230. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1976. $12.50. 


In an effort to better understand the 
dimensions of the exercise of power 
in society, Kipnis concentrates on 
various methods, procedures and pre- 
vious studies to be utilized in under- 
standing the roles and functions of the 
powerholder or the powerwielder. Em- 
phasis is placed on an examination of 
strategies ‘used by powerholders be- 
cause it is felt that “psychology has 
had surprisingly little to say about the 
use of power” which leads the author 


_to lament “we find comparatively few 


mentions of the topic ‘social power’ in 
reference periodicals that list topics 
studied in psychology.” (p. 4) The ex- 
pectation is thereby created early on 
that Kipnis will concentrate on making 
up for these deficiencies by providing 
new studies, in depth analyses and 
thought provoking insights about power- 
holders and “target persons,” the phrase 
used by the author to describe those 
who are subject to, the orders, whims, 
slings(?) of powerwielders, evidently 
considered to be almost always to be hit 
or harmed in the process. These new 


_analytic studies never appear in the 
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two hundred some pages of the text. 
What does materialize is a recitation of 
the discourses of philosophers, the re- 
cording of results of studies on Powe 
exercised in- work relationships, i 

the context of marriage and ‘ ae 
employers of housemaids,” with a few 
quotations from the plays of Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, and My Fair Lady thrown 
in for good measure. 

In attempting to support a develop- 
ing orientation which Kipnis calls ‘ 
metamorphic effects of power;” ie. 
that any exercise of successful power on 
the part of the powerholder will influ- 
ence both the perception of the power- 
holders own sense of self- and self- 
esteem, as well as the powerholder’s. 


perception of the “target person” who- 


has been, evidently, suitably demeaned 
and defeated in the encounter. Several 
hypotheses are posited for considera- 
tion, but not tested, as part of this meta- 
morphic effect. Indeed, one’ tentative 
statement, “To the extent that power- 
holders believe that they have caused a 
target’s behavior, powerholders are 
likely to devalue the target’s worth” (p. 
196), is alleged to be true based on 1) a 
study of marriage customs in the Vic- 
torian age and 2) from the work of 
“Undergraduate students in several of 
my classes [who] distributed the ques- 
tionnaire to all the married persons they 
knew, most of whom were living in the 
Philadelphia area.” (p. 189) With these 
kinds of sampling methods, who needs 
rigorous scientific procedures? 

Briefly, in summary, one could ask 
if the author has ever given thought to 
the possibility of considering the find- 
ings in the field of social psychology. 
There is an abundance of studies on 
community power structures, person- 
ality and power, strategies of wielding 
power from presidents to mayors, and 
(sadly).the poor as target persons in 
urban renewal programs across the coun- 


try. The various hypotheses relating to 


the metamorphic effects of power would 
be suitably tested and might conceiv- 
ably fill in for “the lack of a broad 
empirical base for my ideas” (p. 214). 
A very helpful start would be an analysis 
of The Power Broker: Robert Moses and 
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The Fall of New York by Robert A. Caro. 
Mr. Moses was a consummate power- 
holder and when he wielded his power, 
everybody became target persons. 
JOHN J. LENNON 
University of Arkansas | 
Little Rock 


ELLIOT A. KRAUSE, Power and Ilness: 
The Political Soctology of Health 
and Medical Care. Pp. vii, 383. New 


York: Elsevier Scientific Publishing ~ 


Company, 1977. $12.95. 


The author employs a Marxist per- 


spective to account for the failure ‘of | 


the health and medical institutions in the 
United States to provide adequate care. 
The introduction surveys the historical 
development of health systems in 


Western society followed, in Part I, by © 


an analysis of the occupational structure 


of health care. The profit motive and . 


the legal basis for physicians’ control 
of medical practice is used to explain 
the persistent dominance of medical 
doctors as loci of power on which other 
health practitioners depend and for 
the limitations observed on the type, 
amount, and location of delivery of 
health services. 

The focus of the analysis, in Part II, 
expands from the structure of hospital- 
based medical occupations to the social 
context of health care. The author asserts 
that it is the capitalist system of politi- 
cal economy, with it’s accompanying 
profit motive, which mandates a two- 
class system—a private system for the 
rich; and a public system for the poor. 

Part III discusses the politics of na- 
tional health planning. as a system in 
which producer and consumer compete 
for control of health resources. 
the, producer, aided by the sanctions 
of a capitalist bureaucratic government, 


- dominates and therefore is unrespon- 


sive to consumers. The final chapter 
predicts the future health care system 
in the United States will result from the 
outcome of the conflict between the many 
interest groups with a stake in the health 
care field; but that the creation of a con- 
sumer-based system requires the aboli- 
tion of corporate power. Only in this 
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way can the distribution of power be- 
tween producers and consumers be 
equalized, : 

The book is well written and con- 
ceptually interesting. The limitations are 
inherent in what the author has chosen 
to do. Once having selected a macro- 
sociological approach, the scope be- 
comes enormously broad, and much is 


oversimplified. The emphasis on a 


single factor explanation means that the 
analysis overlooks other factors in thé 
system which affect the outcome. Only 
one among the questions which might 
be raised is the extent to which it is 
the nature of the political economy or 
the structure of complex organizations 
which are detrimental to consumers’ 
interests. Nevertheless, it is. an en- 
lightening book which presents an en- 
larged picture of medical sociology. It 
would be useful for courses in social 
problems and social issues, as well in 
courses in the sociology of medicine and 
health care. 

CAROLYN R. DEXTER 
+ The Pennsylvania State University 

Middletown 


LEON RADZINOWICZ and JOAN KING. 
The Growth of Crime: The Interna- 
tional Experience. Pp. v, 342. New 
York: Basic Books, 1977. $11.95. 


This book is clearly written for a lay 
audience, and there is, one suspects, 
an important reason for this. The data 
on crime and criminal justice from many 
countries of the world are simply too 
scant and unreliable to allow anything 
more than impressionistic comparisons 
to be made from one country to another. 
Furthermore, there are many serious 
methodological difficulties in making 
international comparison of crime rates, 
prison rates, and criminal justice prac- 
tices. 

Sir Leon has, therefore, wisely 
chosen to share with us his international 
experiences, making clear, when neces- 
sary, that his observations are impres- 
sionistic, and tempering his interpreta- 

.tions of the research and practice with 
his vast knowledge and experience in 
criminology. The result is an immensely 


g 
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readable book, full of interesting de- 
tails (Iceland has only one prisoner in 


its prison; Sir Leon was shot by-a - 


psychotic in a Viennese cafe) and a 
great deal of information concerning 
every aspect of crime and criminal jus- 


_ tice. 


The authors have tried assiduously to 
present a balanced account of the cur- 
rent state-of-the-art in criminology 
(concerning research and practice and 
policy) and by and large they achieve 
itheir goal. They have also shown con- 
siderable restraint in not assigning to any 
particular country the label of being 
the worst in its level.of crime or treat- 
ment of criminals. This is indeed a 
worthy achievement since the tempta- 
tion is always there these days to point 
the accusing finger at the United States 
(and conversely to feel smug about one’s 
own country). But the authors point the 
finger at issues and prcblems rather than 
countries. 

Another positive feature of the book 
is its clear awareness of the history 
of criminology and of criminal justice, 
so that when we reach the final chapter; 


_ which deals with various aspects of 


prison and alternative penal measures, 
Sir Leon and Ms King are well aware of 
the trap that lies for overzealous re- 
-formers. They do not offer pop solutions; 
rather they make clear the incredible 
complexity of the issues, both from a 
theoretical and practical point of view. 
Yet they are also able to assert that 
some programs have been successful 


‘in some parts of the world, and it is 


on these that we should build. 

- Two important issues are raised by 
this book. The first is Sir Leon’s con- 
stant observation that different coun- 
tries are at different stages of “penal 
development.” The authors never 
elaborate upon this concept, and one 
wonders what is meant by this term, 
when so much time is spent these days 
arguing that things today are no better 
than they were 200 years ago. (As the 
authors point out, in 1975, 200 years 
after Beccaria’s treatise, the U.N. was 
very proud of its achievement in pass- 
ing a resolution denouncing the use of 
torture on prisoners). Is there an impli- 
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cation that the United States or Britain, 
or some other Western country’ is 
“better? penally developed than 
other “backward” countries? If so, 
which are these countries, and what is 
the yardstick of “progress?” These 
are tremendously complicated problems 
which have yet to be addressed in the 
field-of. comparative criminology. 

. The second important issue. is’ raised 
by default. This is the only criminology 
book that I have read that has ventured 
a comment regarding the comparative 
level of crime or treatment of criminals 
in Communist areas such as the U.S.S.R., 
East Europe and China. But the authors’ 
reférences to.these cover no more than 
a few lines. In comparison, the failures 
in penal measures, the constant increase 
in crime are catalogued in great detail 
for the Western countries. The clear 
reason for this is what everyone knows 
but is inclined to forget: the Communist 
countries continue to be extremely 

- secretive about even the most basic in- 
formation (such: as crime retes, prison 
rates, etc.), so that the illusion is created 
that crime is somehow the responsibility 
and sole problem of the West. 

This is an excellent book, delight- 
fully written and informative to sophisti- 
cates and laymen alike. 

. GRAEME R. NEWMAN 

State’ University of New York 

Albany 


SEYMOUR B. SARASON. Work, Aging, and 
Social Change: Professionals and the 
One Life-One Career Imperative. 
Pp. xiii, 298. New York: The Free 
Press, 1977. $14.95. 


There is a need for a comprehensive 
treatment of work values and experi- 
ences of professionals. Seymour Sara- 
son’s Work, Aging and Social Change is 
an attempt to fill this need. The book is 
a treatment of “emergent values” es- 
pecially authenticity, autonomy, search 
for novelty and personal growth, which 
arose during and after World War II 
(the “Age of Psychology”), and had 
spread extensively by the sixties. It 
foctses on the notion of “one life-one 
` career” imperative as it applies to pro- 


. Luck” (p. 85), < 
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fessionals. Because of these emergent 
values, the imperative is breaking down. 
. The book has some qualities. For ex- 
ample, it focuses on. an often unex- 
pressed sentiment (job dissatisfaction) 
among many professionals. It discusses 
several major post World War II phe- 
nomena, such as the effects of the atomic 
bomb and Vatican II. And it inte- 
grates dramatic works, such as Death of 
a Salesman into the discussion. 
Nonetheless, it is seriously flawed. 
To begin with the title is misleading. 
“Aging” is not a focus, as it is rarely 
mentioned, except in one brief chap- 
ter. There are errors in grammar; e.g., - 
“is to indulge presumption” (p. 117). 
There are a number of small errors in 
facts or interpretation; for example, 
whether Betty Ford “explicitly sanc- 
tioned premarital sex” (p~ 48) is ques- 
tionable. Sarason uses himself as an 
example of a “changed career;” yet; 
he has been a psychologist (admittedly 
in several settings) throughout his 
career. In fact, he (over) uses his own 
experiences (and cites his own work) 
much too heavily to be credible. He 
refuses to define most of his ‘central 
concepts, including what ‘constitutes 
career change, and especially “values, 
ideas and attitudes—call them what 
you will” (p. 53). There are many un- 
supported impressions and sweeping 
generalizations. For’ example, he states 
“to talk candidly about one’s relation- 
ship to one’s work is as difficult as 
talking about one’s sex life” (p. 57). 
Finally, the book is replete with stylistic 
flaws. There are too many exclamatory 
statements and overused metaphors, 
especially of the sewn seeds, ball- 
game; and stage acting varieties. The most 
serious defect is that the book has scores 
of clichés; e.g., “old hat” (p. 55), “Lady 
‘eat his cake ~. . . and 
have it” (p. 135). 7 
It is tempting to review the book with 
clichés, sweeping generalizations and 
personal experiences. Howevef, it is 
enough , to say that it is a poor effort 
and is not recommended. 
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DouG.Las E. SCHOEN. Enoch Powell 

. and the Powellites. Pp. xviii, 317. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1977. 
$18.95. 


Enoch Powell was born to lower 
middle class parents, both school 
teachers; as a young boy he won scholar- 
ships to grammar school and developed a 
special interest in the classics; he won 
a'classics scholarship to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and soon was recognized as 
a brilliant scholar, especially in Greek, 
totally uninterested in social or other ac- 
tivities; at age 25, he became Professor 
of Greek at Sydney University, the 
youngest professor in the British Com- 
monwealth. This academic career was, 
however, interrupted by the World War 
II. He joined the British army in 1939 
as a private and left it six and one-half 
years later as a Brigadier, having again 
performed brilliantly. 

Finally, in 1947, Powell entered poli- 
tics as a right wing Conservative and 
imperialist; he fought a hopeless battle 
for a parliamentary seat in a safe Labour 
constituency, but in the general elec- 
tion’ of 1950 he won the marginal 
Wolverhampton seat by a small majority, 
even though the Tories lost the country. 
Thereafter, he held that seat with in- 
creasing majorities until he withdrew 
his candidacy in 1974; he was then 
adopted by an Ulster constituency and 
continues to serve a somewhat anom- 


alous role as an Ulsterite M.P. During - 


those -years Powell soon distinguished 
himself as the most intellectual; princi- 
pled, and independent of the Tory 
_ leaders, and always as a rigid Conserva- 
tive. For some time he was generally 


considered to be among the top three or- 


four leaders of the party, serving in 
several ministries, in the Shadow 
Cabinet, and in the Cabinet, and was 
even thought of as a possible Prime 
Minister. But his rigid Tory principles 
made him a critic, and an increasingly 
bitter critic, of the chosen party leaders, 
especially of Mr. Heath and Mr. Maud- 
ling, and they, in turn, resented Powell’s 

attitude and blocked ‘his ambitions. He 
was eventually ousted from the Shadow 
Cabinet, denied further appointments 
to the Cabinet or other high posts; and 
lost the suppart of the Tory back- 
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benchers as well as of the leadership. 
Although he insisted that he remained 
a Tory and that his. quarrel was only 
with the party leaders, he went so far 
as to support Labour in the 1974 elec- 
tion, and has become a lonely and some- 
what tragic figure. : 
All this, and much more, is told in 
detail and closely analyzed in this book. 
The eleven chapters are divided into 
two parts, Part one (7 chapters) being a 
detailed account of Enoch Powell’s 
career as a British politician, while 
Part two (4 chapters) is an attempt to 
explain him, the theories or issues for 
which he fought (Powellism), the nature 
of his following (Powellites), the rea- 
sons for his high standing with the elec- 
torate, but consistent failure as a leader. 
Mr. Schoon, an American, who was 
introduced to the fascinations of British 
politics by his -professors at Harvard 
and Oxford, seems particularly well pre- 


. pared to make this study; and he made 


it without’ the cooperation of his sub- 
ject, Enoch Powell, who not only re- 
fused to be interviewed and objected ‘ 
to interviews with other M.P.'s about 
himself, but even submitted’a bill for the - 
few speeches that he did provide. In 
addition to the usual sources of informa- 
tion, Mr. Schoon relied heavily on 
public opinion polls, the data’ from 
which is represented by 111 tables and 
31 figures scattered throughout thé book. 
These are, however, intelligible to any 
reader, and are interpreted in pages of 
clear, well-written .English text, for 
which the ‘author should be compli- . 
mented. The book has all the other 
paraphernalia of good scholarship—a 
bibliography of more than seven pages, 
21% pages of notes, and an index. Al- 
together, it is a useful addition to the 
litérature of British politics. 

CLARENCE A. BERDAHL 

University of Ilinois 
Urbana 


J. THORSTEN SELLIN. Slavery and the 
Penal System. Pp. viii, 202. New York: 
Elsevier Scientific Publishing Com- 
pany, 1976. $12.50. 


Professor 'Sellin’s latest contribution 
to the criminological literature is a brief 
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volume which traces the. influence of 
chattel slavery on the evolution of the 


penal system from ancient times to the’ 


present. The authors historiography 
provides a concise, eloquent, and com- 
pelling argument to the effect that the 
social institution of slavery has had a 
direct and pronounced effect on the 
criminal law of all Western nations. 
In.the early: chapters of the book, 
Sellin focuses on ancient Greece and 
Rome, where slavery was regarded as a 
natural and legitimate social institu- 
tion. In Greece, slaves were regarded as 
articles of property and were thus sub- 
ject to the 'whims of their owners. 
Slaves were regarded as things and, as 
such, they could be bought, sold, traded, 
and even killed..The history of ancient 
Greece reveals two penal systems, one 
for citizens and one for noncitizens 
(including slaves). When ‘slaves were 
brought to public trial, they, as well as 
other noncitizens, could be subject to 
judicial torture. If convicted, they could 
be punished by flogging, and for gross 


offenses. the slave might be put to` 


death. „Sellin finds no evidence that in 
Greece the two systems ever merged 
to make slave punishments applicable 
to all law violators. However, conclu- 


sive evidence that punishments. appli- 


cable only to slaves became proper 
punishment .for certain classes of citi- 
zens is found in the history of an- 
cient Rome. The evolutionary process 
leading to the merger of the two systems 
reveals an abandonment of the tradi- 
tional principle of equity before the-law 
as Rome. evolved from a primitive small 
city-state: to a multiple-nation world- 
state. Although the traditional punish- 
ments of exile, deportation, fines, and so 
‘on were retained for criminals of the 
upper classes, judicial torture and 
various slave punishments (e.g., hang- 
ing, crucifixion, burning at the stake) 
were introduced for the lower classes. 


Moreover, the lower classes, which com- - 


prised the majority of the population, 
were subjected to pertal slavery in mines 
and various forms of public work. Thus 
it was during this period that hard labor 
or penal servitude developed into a 
favored punishment -for lower class 
criminals. The penal system that 
Rome left as a legacy to the Middle 


‘nations of the Middle. Ages; 


Ages was one which oppressed the lower 
classes and favored- the powerful upper 
classes. 


The notion that domestic punishment ‘ 


for slaves and, in particular; ‘penal servi- 
tude, was made applicable to. all, of- 
fenders over the centuries is developed 
further by Sellin in subsequent chapters 
dealing with, the following: Germanic 
galley 
slavery in maritime countries; the rise 


of slavery on public works; the radical - 


changes leading to houses of correction; 
the naval arsenal prisons (bagnes) 
operated in France, Spain, and Italy; 
penal slavery in Russia; and penal 
slavery in the antebellum South, includ- 
ing the convict lease system, chain 
gangs, and penal farms and plantations. 
For example, according to Sellin, 


-galley slavery, as one form, of penal 


servitude for crime, was never intended 


‘to reform offenders and restore them to 


the community as better: citizens: Its 
aim. was to remove undesirable or 
dangerous persons from the community 
and to put them to-work for the profit 
of the state. Sellin notes that “penal 
slavery in other guises was to become a 
feature of the treatment of serious 
offenders down to our times” (p. 55). 
Thus Sellin argues, that while houses of 
correction signified a radical innova- 
tion in penal practice, they were in 
reality also important for making prison 
labor profitable to the state. This premise 
is further elaborated upon in his dis- 
cussion of the convict lease system in 
southern states following the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation of 1863, where con- 
vict labor. became a windfall for politi- 
cally powerful lessees, who profited 
from a form of chattel slavery often 
worse than that from which blacks had 
been freed. That some fixtures of 
penal servitude survive to the present 


.day is amply documented in the chap- 


ter dealing with chain gangs and prison 
farms (e.g., Cummins Farm and Tucker 
Farm in Arkansas). 

Sellin synthesizes a mass of literature 
and data to support the contention that 
the penal systems of Western nations 
reflect slavish origins. Some may 
not agree with a perspective which por- 
trays the evolution of penal systems 


‘as ‘being -unaffected by other forces, 


wears ta wee. 
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such as the theories of punishment 
in vogue at a given time. Nevertheless, 
the book is an important contribution 
-to the literature questioning the forces- 
that shape punitive practices and sys- 
tems of punishment. The author's 
scholarship and his impressive list of 
sources provide ample support for the 
thesis of the book. 
Davip M. PETERSEN 
Gia State University 
Atlanta 


OLIVER THOMSON, Mass Persuasion in 
History: An Historical Analysis of the 
Development of :Propaganda Tech- 
niques. Pp. vi, 142. New ‘York: Crane, 
Russak & Co., 1977. $13.50. 


The promise of historical perspective 
in media studies is always welcome. The 
genre suffers traditionally from too little 
diachronicity. ‘The. credentials of the 
writer in this instance also raise our ex- 
pectations: a multinational graduate (from 
the college of J. Walter Thompson) who 
now heads a Scottish advertising agency 
and lectures on mass persuasion at Glas- 
gow University. Alas, the high cost and 
low quality of the illustrations make this 
reader question the value of the book, 
intellectually and financially. But it does 
turn over the soil for the first time (in my 
reading) in a way that reveals a crucial 
turf that needs to be plowed by deeper, 
more controlled minds. 

The book is divided. into two parts of 
very divergent size: The Vocabulary of 
Leadership déals with an introduction, 
discussion of sources, a typology (objec- 
tives, media, message, inhibiting factors, 
intensifying factors, side effects), criteria 
of penetration, audience analysis, re- 
sponse analysis; access to media, and 
media development); and Historical Case 
Studies, including the Roman Empire, 
the Papacy, the Reformation, the Revo- 
lutionary Period,. Nineteenth Century 
Propaganda, Lenin and Communism, 
Hitler and Fascism, Modern China, De- 
mocracy and the Western World, and Ep- 
ilogue (which basically is sensible talk 
about how not to give into apocalyptical 
interpretations of what he bizarrely calls 
the “octopoidal media”). The second 
section is by far the more entertaining. 
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\ The first is mainly “potted” media soci- 


ology,. probably in both the British and 
American senses of that adjective. The 
second is a tasty plum pudding, cultural 


‘history seen' through the narrow per- 


spective of a movieola, as if H. G. Wells 
were a student of Marshall McLuhan’s. 
One original idea of Thomson’s de- 
serves a very careful analysis. He argues 
very plausibly that political rhetoric, 
which he somewhat capriciously keeps 
calling “social cybernetics”, must in- 
clude the study of things as well as the 
traditional study of words. : 


Architecture should be included within the 
umbrella of graphic communication media. 
Traditionally, it has been given little attention 
from the standpoint of its use as a medium of 
propaganda. It is, nevertheless, of great: im- 
portance. Buildings are capable of communi- 
cating awe, size, assurance, power, or dyna- 
mism, and ifin a central or imposing position, 
can do this to a fairly large audience over a 
long period. Inevitably, in political terms, it 


. tends to be a medium for the establishment, 


not the revolution, although a rebel hideout 
or catacomb can become a symbol by contrast 


(p. 41), 


Indeed, they can—as the public dem- 
olition of the Pruitt-Igoe project in St. 
Louis announced the end of an era of ` 
complacency about welfare culture. But 
the same architect, Minoru Yamasaki, 
gave Manhattan the twin-towered World 
Trade Center. The folk here who climbed 
it—“‘because it was there’”—sends us 
one message; more likely, it will become 


-in history the tallest mausoleum ever— 


to the memory of Robert Moses. I was 
amused in Cairo recently to read in the 
Egyptian Museum that Rameses I had 
his name carved covertly on the unsee- 
able bottom of his granite likeness—to 
discourage Rameses II from converting 
it to his image! And when you read line 
markers in the apse of St. Petet’s in Rome 
bragging that this is as far as St, Paul’s 
comes, you know that the Counter Refor- 
mation at least was using its buildings 
to bully its congregations. 

Thomson is right about the rhetoric of 
things. We need to become sophisticated 
in “reading”: the man-made environ- 
ments-—as well as its degradations. Nor- 
man Mailer’s touting the defaced New 
York subway cars as great art is condes- 
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cending, ignoble savagery. And the 
blackout looting in New York is a classic 
text we are only now trying to learn how 
to decipher. What is missing from most 
of that analysis and what is missing from 
this book is a sense of dynamics. The 
media are the sum total of their contra- 
dictory messages. When Thonison says 
cinema proper had only a 50-year reign 
(p. 49), I wonder where that leaves Joan 
Micklin Silver, Fred Wiseman, and Judy 
Peiser of the Center for Southern Folk- 


lore—not to mention my own introduc- . 


tion to film course, which only a few of 
the students find dead! Atmospheric 
level generalizations about media are 
worse than no generalities at all, I guess. 
And while I really enjoyed the anec- 
dotes about media and propaganda over 
time (that Vergil’s Aeneid was commis- 
sioned by the Emperor, for example), I 
would always want to check Thompson’s 
stories out with standard histories, es- 
pecially when I find allusions to Senator 
Jo Macarthy (p. 21)—does this new firm 
_ have no American proofreaders? Or see 
Dr. Johnson’s famous aphorism come out 
180 degrees from where he left it: “Pa- 
triotism may be the last refuge of a gen- 
.tleman” (p. 22). No matter, maybe it is 
just one Scotsperson’s way of getting 
even with another one who said mean 
things about the country he fled for Lon- 
don. Thomson has identified an impor- 
tant terrain, no small contribution to a 
field that sprawls and yawns erratically, 
leaving much of the past unconnected 
with contemporary media sociology. 
f PATRICK D. HAZARD 
Beaver College 3 
. Glenside 
Pennsylvania 


HARRIET ZUCKERMAN. Scientific Elite: 
Nobel Laureates in the United States. 
Pg. XV, 335. New York: The Free 
Press, 1977. $14.95. 


The major focus of this study is ninety- 
two Nobel laureates who worked in the 

. United States on the research that was to 
bring them their rewards. The data in- 
clude interviews with forty-one of them, 
as well as other scientists, and autobio- 
graphical and biographical accounts of 


1 
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scientists. An'array of comparative data 
on the productivity and career patterns 
of laureates; members of the National 
Academy of Sciences, and a.sample of 
scientists matched with the laureates on 
age, field of specialization, and type of 
organizational affiliation is also included. 

After a brief introductory chapter, in 
which Pareto’s conception of an elite is 
discussed, the author traces the process 
through which Nobel Prizes became 
preeminent symbols of scientific excel- 
lence: Their rapid early rise to eminence 
‘appeared, in part, to result from a back- 
log of highly prestigious scientific fig- 
ures who were the earliest laureates. 
Their later stature was further enhanced 
by the symbolic value that various organ- - 
izations, universities, research institutes, 
and other sectors, of society have be- 


_stowed upon these particular awards. 


Chapter three, which compares the so- 
cial and educational origins of future lau- 
reates with those of their eminent.col- . 
leagues, traces the processes involved 
in the accumulation of advantages which 


- characterize the laureate’s career. Such 


processes, which result in the rich be- 
coming richer and the poor poorer, help 
create and maintain the structure of strat- 
ification in science. Compared to other 
scientists, future laureates came from 
families of somewhat higher socioeco- 
nomic status, more frequently attended 
elite colleges, and did their graduate 


_work at the top ranked universities. A 


striking feature of their graduate training 
is that over half of the ninety-two lau- 
reates worked with older Nobel laure- 
ates either as students, recipients of post ` 
doctorates, or as junior collaborators. 
Chapter four. traces these relationships 
between apprentice and masters and 
touches on their dynamics. In the follow- 
ing chapter, the careers of these laureates 
are traced, and their rates of productivity 
are compared to members of the larger 
elite of the National Academy as well as. 
a sample of other scientists. In chapter 
six, the personal! and social context of the 
research that led to their award is exam- 
ined. In this chapter, the’ author brings 
her data to bear on the widespread belief 
that important scientific breakthroughs 
are made primarily by the young. The 


data suggests that this conclusion has 
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been much overdrawn. While it is true 
that slightly over a third did their prize- 
winning work before the age of 35, it is 
the middle-aged scientists who tum up 
disproportionately among the laureates. 
Chapter seven examines the conse- 
quences for them for having won the 
prize, including their later rate of pro- 
ductivity, their relations with other sci- 
entists, and their roles outside the scien- 
tifiic community. The prize, as could be 
expected, is not an unmixed blessing. 
With it comes a host of demands that 
sharply reduce the laureate’s productiv- 
ity, particularly for those thrust suddenly 
into emminence; yet, it should be added 
that their productivity on the average re- 
mains above that of the matched sample 
‘of scientists. The final chapter sums up 
-the author’s observations concerning sci- 
entific elites, stratification in the sci- 
ences, and the effects of the Nobel Prize 
as the ultimate award in Science. As the 
author recognizes, her study raises more 
questions than it answers, but this does 
not detract from an excellent first step in 
the study of the reward system in the 
scientific community. 
_  CankL W. BACKMAN 
University of Nevada ; 
Reno 
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JOHN A. BRITTAIN. The Inheritance of 
Economic Status. Pp. ix, 185. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1977. $9.95. 


This book, by an economist, is a recent: 


addition to the debate over education, 
educational policy, and the persistence 
of economic inequality. The author 
touches upon the historical roots of the 
‘ debate involving the American belief in 
the importance of equal opportunity, as 
. well as the more recent implications of 
t'human capital theory and education as a 
tool in the war on poverty. His analysis 
and findings are contrasted with those of 


Jencks et al. Family background, accord- ` 


ing to Brittain, exerts a strong effect upon 
later economic success; in addition, 
there is a strong independent effect of 
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educational attainment upon economic 
success. 

The advantage which Brittain’s aņaly- 
sis has over Jencks’s lies in the nature of 
the sample, a sample of actual brothers. 
Family background, therefore, can be 
taken into’account without the measure- 
ment problems inherent in intergenera- 


‘tional mobility studies. The disadvan- 


tage of Brittain’s analysis lies in his small 
basic sample size of 128.brothers from 55 
families. The analysis is not limited to 
this basic sample, however, and includes , 
surviving sons and’ daughters of a 5 per- 
cent sample of 659 estates closed in 
Cleveland Probate Court in 1964-5. 


One of the more innovative analyses of . 


this study, moreover, used the daugh- 
ters’ economic status as measured by 
their husbands—i.e., the sons-in-law. 
The relationship between the parents’ 
and the son-in-law’s economic status was 
as strong as that between the parents’ 
and the son’s economic status. Daugh- 
ters, however, showed an unexplained 
tendency to end up slightly less well-off 
than their brothers. 

The analysis is sophisticated both with 
respect to statistical techniques and to 


explanations of the methodological prob- ` 
-lems. Parental characteristics examined 


in the regression analysis predicting the 
son’s economic status included age and 
education, occupation. where the parent 


- was male, total number of siblings, race, - 


religion, size of parents’ estate, and the 
presence of a will. The descriptive tech- 
niques of transitional matrices are used 
to show that there was no‘overlap in eco- 
nomic success between those who began 
with family backgrounds in the top. tenth 


and those who began in the bottom 


tenth. In addition, the author presents a 
sophisticated analysis of educational at- 
tainment in separating out the effects of 
education as an intervening variable, re- 
flecting the impact of family background 
upon later economic success, and the ef- 
fects of education independent of family 


background. The conclusion is that edu- ` 


cational attainment has a strong inde- 
pendent effect. 

The study is an important one in fur- 
thering-the understanding of social mo- 
bility, especially with regard to educa- 


ry 
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tion. The author proceeds to make policy 
recommendations suggesting that “pub- 
lic policies aimed at reducing the in- 
equality of educational attainment would 
have an independent effect alleviating 
the inequality of economic status” (p. 
162). This would be true only under the 
assumption that changes in the income 
distribution can come about through 
manipulating the supply of workers— 
i.e., the amount of human capital. Brit- 


tain’s analysis, however, does not pro-~ 


vide any evidence that we can ignore 
the demand side—i.e., the kind of jobs 
available. Are low’wage jobs in the sec- 
ondary labor market going to be trans- 
formed into high wage jobs as more high 
school graduates enter them? Even in 
his analysis, there appears to be support 
for education as a sorting device sirice 
his evidence suggests that the parents’ 
education relative to the parents’ date of 


birth may be more important than abso- . 


lute years of education. Furthermore the 
effect of parents’ education decreases as 
the parents’ date of birth becomes more 
recent, 
SALLY BOULD 
University of Delaware 
Newark 


GEORGE A. COLLIER, Fields of Tzotzil: 
The Ecological Bases of Tradition in 
Highland Chiapas. Pp. xv, 255. Aus- 
tin: University of Texas Press, 1976. 
$9. 75. 4 


The theme: of George Collier's care- 
fully argued and eclectically conceived 
study of perduring Mayan village integ- 
rity in Chiapas is suggested in its title. 
For he gives as a virtual law that the 
traditional village community based on 
patrilineal descent is promoted where 
land is scarce and valued but still ade- 
quate to maintain a largely self-sufficient 
village. If land is free and abundant, the 
- strong patrilineal descent village is un- 
necessary and unlikely to appear. Nor 
` can it survive amid infertile, dwarf plots, 
ever shrinking in relation to a growing 
village population. The first rather nar- 
row set of conditions is most likely to 
produce the durable, dynamic tradi- 
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tional Mayan village, quick to defend its 
rights and extend its modest holdings. 
By village.is meant not the largish mu- 
nicipio or Spanish township, but the 
smaller hamlet within it usually consist- 
ing of a score or less exogamous, patro- 
nymic lineages. 

The most significant contribution of 
this book is that the hamlet is identified 
as the core of a vital ethnicity able to 


` cope with a variety of challenges. These 


challenges are internal and external. The- 
internal ones include land transfer and 
inheritance procedures, and a growing 
population threatening a limited supply 
of land. External challenges are pres- 
ently posed by state and national bu- 
reaucracies and scheming ladinos, al- 
ways eager to exploit Mayan labor and to 
extend or maintain rariching domains , 
which growing villages desire. Ethnicity 
is not a barrier imposing isolation or 
simple distinction on a group, but the 
necessary essence of hamlet collective 
identity, enabling it to realize effective 
interaction with the outside world. Fortu- 
nately, examples illustrate precisely how 
this happens. 

Collier is relentlessly eclectic and he 
disparages environmental determinism. 
He draws attention to the weakness of 
studies which rise out of such a view- 
point. But there is a lot of determinism 
in this book, for it is land, available or 
scarce, fertile or exhausted, which seems 
to determine the fate of the marginal, 
traditional Chiapas hamlet and its struc- 
ture of descent and inheritance. In show- 
ing how such a hamlet can survive and 
grow or disintegrate: and vanish, The 
Fields of Tzotil does much to bring up to 
date the long history of the Middle 
American Indian village, at least in‘one 
region. But reference to many interpreta- 
tions recalls how varied and dramatic 
this history has been ‘and foretells that 
while Collier is convincing about what 
he has observed first hand in field work, ` 
that each region and epoch, when stud- 
ied separately, will likely yield its own 
unique findings. 


PHILIP EVANSON 


Temple University, 
Philadelphia » 


ALEXANDER GERSCHENKRON. An Eco- 
nomic Spurt That Failzd: Four Lec- 
tures in Austrian History. Pp. x, 172. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1977. $12.50. 


Based on research in tke Austrian ar- 
chives, Alexander Gerscnenkron’s An 
Economic Spurt That Fa-led is the re- 
vised and enlarged produet of two Jane- 
way Lectures (Princeton'. While per- 
haps not consciously inteaded as such, 
the book constitutes, in fect, a practical 
application to (Cisleithanian) Austria of 
the author's views on industrialization 
under varying “degrees of economic 
backwardness,” as developed: in his 
1967 presidential address to the Eco- 
nomic History Association (“The Disci- 
pline and I,” Journal of Ecor.omic History, 
XXVII (December 1967), pp. 443-59). 

As in his other studies, Gerschenkron 
deals with the problem of an economic 
“spurt,” but this time with a spurt that 
was not é spurt: the prologue and post- 
script to the two investment bills of June 
1901, by which the minisay of Emest 
von Koerber sought to strengthen the 
railway links with Trieste and to build 
the inland waterways necessary for unin- 
terrupted communication Ly water with 
Hamburg and St. Petersbu-g. While the 
railroads were built, the average annual 
investment in the waterways project be- 
tween 1904 and 1917 was less than one- 
half of one percent of the total budget 
of the Austrian state for 1301, not the 
sort of expenditure from which spurts 
erupt. 

Gerschenkron defines a spurt as the 
product of a “substitution” cr innovation 
for one of the so-called pre-equisites to 
a sustained rate of industrial growth in 
the model country of industrial develop- 
ment. The intended innovation in Aus- 
tria was to use the state as an active agent 
of economic development: :n Koerber’s 
words, “to place the full power of the 
State in the service of culture and na- 
tional economy” (p. 24). 

’ This was also the objective of Latin 
American and Balkan progressists in the 
period just before and afte- 1900. But 
Gerschenkron takes no note of this fact, 
insisting instead that what Austria lacked 
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—unlike mid-nineteenth-century France 
and fin-de-siécle Russia—was an indus- 


. trialization ideology. Such an ideology 


failed to win the approval of Austro- 
Marxists. But it was also insufficiently 
strong among the entrepreneurs and 
bankers, upon whom Koerber urged the 
formation of an Economic Party, to coa- 
lesce around the goal of economic de- 
velopment. 

Another major obstacle to the spurt 
was the obstruction of Koerber’s minis- 
ter of finance, the economist Eugen von, 
Boehm-Bawerk. Fearful that an infla- 
tionary investment policy would upset 
the currency and jealous of incursions 
into its own sphere of action, the minis- 
try of.finance opposed a policy of state 
investment in industrial development 
despite the fact that such action might 
have created the jobs with which to 
counteract the depression of 1900-1905. 
Moreover, Koerber himself was reluc- 
tant to take big risks partly because. he, 
too, may have been a victim of fiscalism 
—but I would add, of a fiscalism that - 
dates back to the eighteenth, perhaps 
even the seventeenth, century, where- 
fore the need to study the failed spurt 
in the framework of the long term. 

Interested in spurts, évents, and event 
makers, Gerschenkron generally neglects 
long-term problems, although he has 
pinpointed the long-term obstacles to 
economic development in Cisleithania 
(Austria without the northeastern Aus- 
trian provinces): the great distance of in- 
dustrial centers from the sea, the disper- 
sion of natural resources, the eastward 
flow of the Danube River through eco- 
nomically less developed countries, the 
heavy taxes levied on joint stock com- 
panies, the prestige of a landed aristoc- 
racy, that was involved in some banking ' 
and industrial activities but apprehen- 
sive of the threat presented by industri- 
alization to their social position, and the 
consequent reluctance of banks to invest 
in industry. 

Persuaded more or less that a success- 
ful industrialization spurt would have 
aided Austria in coping with its multi- 
tudinous political and ethnic conflicts, 
Gerschenkron has presented, in es- 
sence, a counterfactual history. At the 
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same time, he maintains that “counter- 
factual history should be essentially re- 
garded as an instrument for the elucida- 
tion of ‘relatively short-term. changes, 
preferably in situations in which the po- 
litical factor may be largely neglected.” 
(“The Discipline and I,” p. 457.) But in 
Austria, the political factor could not be 
neglected, wherefore the failure of the 
Economic Party. 
-TRAIAN STOIANOVICH 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick 
New Jersey 


Boyp GIBBONS. Wye Island. Pp. ix, 227. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1977. $10.95. 


The setting for the controversy de- 
scribed in the present volume is Wye 
Island, .a previously relatively isolated 
part of the upper eastern shore of Mary- 
land. The story deals with the problem of 
accommodating increased land use and 
human value systems. The issues raised 
and the feelings of the characters are 
generally familiar. The locale could have 
been any one of a number of places 
facing problems of development, land 
subdivision, or environmental preserva- 
tion. In this particular case, the protago- 
nists are the development company of 
James Rouse and assorted long time and 
relatively new residents of the area. 

. The book is not theoretical. The meth- 
odology is that of the social historian, 
largely ethnographic and based on inter- 
view and observation, as well as the ex- 


amination of local records. The author's . 


fascination with the human condition 
and individual human beings leads him 
to offer detailed characterization of al- 


most all major, and many peripheral, - 


actors who have in some way impinged 
on the current dispute. The develop- 
ment of character description helps con- 
tribute to the reader’s understanding of 
the complexity of issues involved. At 
times, one has the feeling that the de- 
scription is overdone, but there are valu- 
able insights to be gained from it, as well 
as lessons for individuals who them- 
selves contemplate doing a study based 
on observation. 
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Students of land alunni, research 
will be interested in the statements and 
assumptions about planning that Gibbons 
attributes to various participants in the 
controversy. Many of these statements, 
because of the nature of their content, 
must remain at the level-of assumption. 
Others would make interesting ex- 
periments or research projects for the fu- 
ture. Academicians and nonacademi- 
cians will both find the book appealing. 
The content can bé related to concepts in 
various disciplines as well as to very 
practical concerns. 

Some readers may be disappointed 
that. the author did not conclude the 
book by attempting to tie together the 
many variables and questions that 
emerged in the controversy into a theo- 
retical framework. Yet, if the book. is 
viewed as mainly a sensitizing explora- 
tory work on issues in the land use- 
environment controversy, then this criti- 


cism will be dismissed in favor of the 


' richness of the basic data presented. 


In order to stimulate the thinking of 
an audience, broader than that which 
will be touched by the book, the author 
should consider’a film -documentary 
based upon his work. 

WILLIAM A. PEARMAN 

Millersville State College 

Millersville 

Pennsylvania 


ALBERT O. HIRSCHMAN, The Passions 
and the Interests: Political Arguments 
for Capitalism Before its Triumph. 
Pp. vii, 153. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1977. $10.00. Paper- 
bound, $2.95. 


Almost without thinking, contempo- 
rary students of capitalism go to Adam 
Smith, The Wealth of Nations (1776), as 
a sourcebook of arguments regarding the 
“invisible hand” guiding a free market 
economy, private enterprise, untouched 
by the visible hand of government regu- 
lation and intervention, and, more gen- 
erally, the case for unfettered private 
gain. In this volume—a gem of intellec- 
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vanced Study in Princeton, argues that 
the rise of the spirit of capitalism has. 
its origins in discussions of statecraft and 
political philosophy that antedate Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations by several centuzies. 
As the somewhat cryptic title indicates, 
Hirschman is much concerned with the 
philosophic etymology of “passions” 
and “interests,” for it is, he suggests, the 
ultimate tensions between the two which 
give rise to the historic defense of capi- 
talism. In this regard, and as a certral 
thesis of his extended essay, Hirschman 
contends that principal justification for 
capitalism may be found not in the idea 
that individual pursuit of private gain 
leads to large-scale, community-wide 
benefits (4 la Adam Smith and Max 
Weber), but, instead, in the idea that 
individual interests (in material advan- 
tage) could be used as a courtervailing 
force to check individual passions (such 
as ambition, lust for power, or sexual 
lust): 

Hirschman constructs an _histor-cal 
justification for man’s innate proclivities 
toward capital and monetary gain—a 
justification based upon a theory of coan- 
tervailing forces. or powers. The analytic 
distinction between passions and inter- 
ests, the author argues, was important 
historically, for the two were not re- 

. garded as synonymous until the eight- 
eenth century. From the writings of St. 
Augustine onward, the focus ofa number 
of philosophers lay in trying tc curb the 
inevitable, excessive passions of man. 
Often their answer came through the im- 
position of law and rule: in the construc- 
tion of political institutions or edifices. 
But, Hirschman argues, the more effec- 
tive response was to pit passion agairst 

“passion. Ard, over the centuries, certain 
passions were regarded as less danger- 
ous and destructive than others. Conse- 
quently, the passion toward economic 
advantage and material accumulation is 
transformed into a positive force stromg 
enough to stem the more injurious vices 
and passions of man. The interest of 
rulers (an important component of clas- 


sical statecraft) became the interests of _ 


various groups among the ruled; ard 
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Out of such argument—interests tam- 
ing passions—comes the idea that-an in- 
terest ir. material wealth and acquisition 
may have a beneficial effect for all of 
society. The political benefits (for exam- 
ple, in the areas of commerce and. eco- 
nomic growth) of following individual 
interests were many, according to Baron 
Charles Louis de Montesquieu and Sir 


James Steuart. It was only Adam-Smith | ` 


—-the most celebrated apologist for capi- 
talism—who was to narrow the defense 
to more strictly economic themes. In 
fact, as Hirschman points out, Smith, 
himself, was not unaware of the ideas of 
countervailing interests and passions de- 


- veloped by his intellectual precursors. 


This is, without question, a significant 
essay in -political economy. Not only 
would it appeal to students of economic 
thought, but also to political philoso- 
phers and psychologists concerned with 
human nature, drives, and motivation. 

ROBERT G. SEDDIG 

Allegheny College 

Meadville 

Pennsylvania 


` JUAN MARTINEZ-ALIER. Haciendas; Plan- 


tations and Collective Farms. Pp. viii,- 
185. Totowa, N.J.: Frank Casa, 1977. 
$19.50. 


Martinez-Alier. provides an innovative 
theoretical perspective for. scholars in- 
terested in landlord-peasant relations. 
The book, which incorporates a number 
of articles that have previously appeared 
in academic journals, focuses on sheep- 
farming haciendas in highland Peru and 
on sugar estates in Cuba, both before 
and after the implementation of land re- 
form. His discussion of labor relations, 
land reform, and political activity dispels 
some misconceptions, including those 
held by specialists in the field. For ex- 
ample, Mertinez-Alier demonstrates that 
the social relations of sheep haciendas in 
Peru in no way ressembled the type of 
debt-peonage or serfdom found in medi- 
eval Europe or other parts of Latin Amer- 
ica. On the contrary, peasant-laborers at- 


with this transformation, the Passion for -tached to such sheep estates, and also 


material gain became an economic inte- 
est for individuals in a society. 


associated with nearby communal vil- 
lages, were able to exercise a high de- 


gree, of economic independence by 
herding their own animals and periodi- 
cally encroaching on the landowner’s 
property. Such peasants, whose social 
position was much more advantageous 
than that of wage laborers or peasants 
outside of-the hacienda system, main- 
tained their own language and ethnic 
identity as a tool in their ongoing and 


often successful struggle against local ` 


landowners and the government agen- 


cies that have: recently replaced them. Ín . 


the case of Cuba, the author shows that 
sugar cane was primarily cultivated by 
large tenants with a high degree of secur- 
ity of tenure, using wage laborers, ‘thus 


countéracting the image that the large - 


foreign companies which ran the sugar 
mills, were directly involved in the 
growing, as well as the processing, of 
cane. He also discusses the relationship 
bétween cane growers, mill owners, and 
wage laborers during and after the Cas- 
tro revolt. 
A series of case studies are preceded 
- by an introductory chapter, in which the 
author discusses the concepts of lind 
rent, exploitation, and surplus. His main 
thesis is that the radical ‘distinction. be- 
tween traditional peasants and a modern 
rural proletariat, so frequently made. by 
social scientists, fails to account for the 
fact that landowners often convert their 
_ day laborers into`sharecroppers or small 
cash, tenants, or vice versa. Previous the- 
ories have thus been incapable of ex- 
plaining why seemingly “proletarian” 
plantation workers have petitioned for 
land distribution while seemingly typi- 
cal peasants with “strong roots to the 


soil” have organized labor unions. This ` 


central idea, already apparent in his ear- 
lier writings on southern Spain, has been 
further developed in the present book. 
Martinez-Alier uses an economic analy- 
sis partly derived from neoclassical the- 
ory and foreshadowed by Chayanov, a 
well-known Russian rural economist, to 
show that it is frequently more profitable 
for commercial landowning farmers to 
use sharecroppers instead of laborers. 
However, political and ideological fac- 
' tors must also be taken into account to 
explain why landowners do not always 
act in their own best interest. Martinez- 
Alier is especially perceptive in showing 
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how the widespread, use of wage labor, 


itself an unintended consequence of ` 


laws protecting tenancy, can lead to high 
rates of rurdl unemployment and the 
subsequent social upheavals which those 
tenancy laws were originally designed 
to avoid. Unfortunately the author does 
not extend his analysis to small-scale 
peasant farmers owning their own plots, 

a topic which he deems to lie outside of 
his field of interest. 

"The main drawback of this baok is that 
the different sections, especially the last 
chapter on socialist Cuba, are not well 
tied together i in a unified whole. Despite 
a common theoretical approach running 
throughout his book, it resembles a 


patchwork of separate articles. Never- 
.theless, Martinez-Alier’s work will be a 


landmark in the study of agrarian socie- 


ties with labor-intensive farms. 


FRANS J. SCHRYER 
University of Guelph 
Ontario : 
Canada 


BILL WARREN, Inflation and Wages in 
Underdéveloped Countries. Pp. ix, 
285. Totowa, N.J.: 1977. $30.00. 


This book is an empirical study of the 
relations among inflation, wage and profit 
shares of value added, profit margins, 
real wages, and material costs for manu- 
facturing in the 1940s and 1950s in the 
developing countries of India, Peru and 
Turkey. The topic is of importance be- 
cause of the widespread assumption that 
inflation leads to greater nonwage in- 
come and therefore savings in develop- 
ing countries, in additiou to the obvious 
implications for income distribution. 
The methodology is modest, with nei- 
ther mathematical modeling nor statisti- . 
cal hypothesis testing. The movements 
of each of the variables just mentioned 
are simiply considered for each of eight 
inflationary episodes. 

The results question some conven- 
tional wisdom in this area. Leaving aside 
exceptional periods (e.g., initial wartime 
disruptions or complete trade liberaliza- 
tions), the labor shares rose and the profit 
margins fell with inflation. This pat- 
tern reflected a greater rise in unit ma- 
terial costs and in nominal wages than 
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in prices of industrial goods due to short- 
run relative supply inelasticity in agri- 
culture, as compared to manufacturing 
and to the oligopolistic market structure 
of manufacturing. Demand pressures 
quickly raised the flexible agricultural 


prices (and, thus, prices of materials and - 


of food), given the short-run inelastic 
agricultural supply. These demand pres- 
sures did not, however, increase prices 
as much in the modern industrial sector, 
owing ta the short-run supply elasticity 


and relative inflexible oligopolistic pric-. 


ing in that sector. Money wages in manu- 
facturing were institutionally determined 
by government policies and union pres- 
sures, with a substantial cost-of-living 
(and, therefore, agricultural, through the 


price of food) orientation, despite the ex-: 


istence of surplus labor. Manufacturing 
prices responded to rising material and 
labor costs less than proportionately in 
what Warren terms “defensive infla- 
tion.” Thus inflation did not result in an 
increased surplus. for reinvestment in 
the hands of the owners of the manu- 
facturing sector. 


This study has its shortcomings. The 


lack of explicit mathematical modeling 
and of explicit multivariate hypothesis 
testing makes the presentation at times 
tedious and insufficiently structured so 
that the reader cannot be confident of 
all of the author’s claims. Nevertheless 
it is a thoughtful analysis, within an im- 
plicit general équilibrium framework, 
which comes to some provocative con- 
clusions after careful consideration of the 
existing data. It should be of interest to 
those who are concerned about inflation, 
savings, cistribution, and interactions 
between agriculture and manufacturing 
in developing economies, as well as to 
specialists on India, Peru, and Turkey. 
JERE R. BEHRMAN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 
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| FOREWORD. 


A great many E PE have occurred in American society and among 
Native Americans since the appearance of an earlier issue of THE ANNALS 


(May 1957) devoted to an examination of “American Indians and American. 


Life.” The Indian population has grown rapidly and has become urban 
even more rapidly. A civil-rights movement has swept over the country, 
dramatically changing the legal framework within which racial and cultural 
contacts occur and heightening the sense of group identity of America’s 
. minorities. Significant changes in the economic, political, and educational 
opportunities of the members of minority races have occurred, but these 
changes only reveal more clearly the great inequalities and the discrimina- 
tion that remain. These have been years of conflict, as claims have been 
pressed—in the face of resistance — by various forms of black power, brown 
power, and red power. 

The articles in this issue of THE ‘ANNALS. „examine many aspects of 
these changes among American Indians and in the relationships of Indians 
to the government and the larger society. Our aim, in selecting the authors— 
distinguished students of Native American life—has been to focus on the 
recent developments. Yet we are struck also by the continuity. This can 
best be shown, perhaps, simply by repeating the foreword that we wrote for 
the 1957 volume, for it may suggest the distance we have yet to go before 
the country has truly redefined its racial and ethnic practices. It may also 
emphasize the importance of the study ‘of those Drache. for an under- 
standing of American society: 


White Americans seem continually to be rediscovering the Indians. In the last 
few years, a growing Indian population on a limited land base, a vigorous national 


controversy over desegregation, a turn in the- Indian policy of the federal. govern-’ 


ment, ‘and world-wide attention to questions of colonialism -and minorities have 
been among the forces renewing America’s interest in her Indian citizens. 

The student of Indian affairs recognizes that to some degree the status of Indians in 
American society is similar to the status of other minorities. To a significant degree, 
however, Indian experience has been different, for unlike any other minority group 
in the nation, they were here, living i in unified societies, when the European settlers 
came. Their response to invasion may have as much in common with the minorities in 
Eastern Europe as with the willing and unwilling migrants to America, torn as they 
were from their cultural roots. ` - 

- There is scarcely a major issue of policy 3 in the United States that has not been in- 
volved in the relationships of Indians and whites. Questions of universal citizenship 


and franchise; of land use and conservation; of the “melting pot” versus pluralism; of _ 


prejudice, discrimination, and segregation; of colonialism; of the separation of 
church and state; of private property and communal property; and of the extent and 
nature of government responsibility for education—to mention several basic 
issues—have all involved policy questions concerning Indians. 

We need- -scarcely stress the importance and value ofa study ofthe place of 
Indians in’ American life. To the social ‘scientist, it offers a valuable fiel 
testing of theories of social’and cultural: change, of acculturation, of p o Sty 
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development, and the like. To the policy maker, “the Indian question” is a key test of. 
democracy with which our society has struggled for generations. To the student of 
international affairs, it offers experience— much of it negative; of course—and an 
important testing ground for the study pf the results of culture contact between. 
highly industrialized and “underdeveloped” societies. And in its own right, as a 
problem with difficult questions of justice and equality involving a large group of 
human beings, the analysis of the status of American Indians challenges us all. 

Clearly the authors of this volume do not agree on all aspects of the question of the 
place of American Indians in American life. There are sonié disagreements in 
interpretation of facts, in method, and even in objective. While we have not sought to 
have all possible points of view represented—for our aim has: been a scholarly 
review of several aspects of Indian life today, not a policy debate—we nevertheless 
welcome the several points of view that naturally appeared as the various authors 
explored their subjects. Each author writes from a wealth of experience. The 
interaction of their views can bring us to a more adequate understanding of American 
Indians and toward a resolution of the difficult questions still before us in 
epuablishing full Megality and freedom for Indians. 


J. MILTON YINGA 
-. GEORGE EATON SIMPSON 
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The Economic Basis of Indian Life- 
By ALAN L. SORKIN 


~ ABSTRACT: This paper focuses on trends in the economic 
position of the American Indian and discusses programs to 

- spur Indian development. The rapid growth in Indian income 

~- and occupational status in comparison to: blacks and whites 
is indicated. However, these gains have been made primarily 
by urban, as opposed to reservation, Indians. . Despite 
economic progress, 50 percent of reservation Indians and 20 
-percent of urban Indians obtained incomes below the poverty 
` level. The biggest economic problem on Indian reservations _ 
is unemployment which has averaged 40 percent of the labor 
force’ for the past 20 years. Manpower and industrial de- 
velopment programs, while bringing benefits to a few, have . 
done little to make the reservations economically viable. 
Moreover, the manpower programs operated by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and Department of Labor overlap and should 
be coordinated to prevent duplication of effort. Agricultural 

_ development has lagged’ partly due to inadequate technical 
assistance and financial aid and the fractionated nature of 
Indian land. The most productive acreage is often sold or 
leased to whites. Indian centers may hold the key to the inte- 
gration of native Americans into the social and economic life 
of urban America. 


` 


Alan L. Sorkin is Professor and Chairman of the Department of Economics, 
University of' Maryland-Baltimore County and Associate in the Department of 
International Health ct the Johns Hopkins School of Public Health. He received 
the-Ph.D. in economics from Johns Hopkins in 1966. He is the author of American 
Indians. and Federal Aid (The Brookings Institution, I971), as well as a number 
of articles concerning manpower and industrial development programs for native 
Americans. He is presently undertaking a study `of the economic and social 
a of the urban American Indian. ~ 
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HE PURPOSE of this paper is. to 
indicate trends ir the eco- 
nomic ‘position of the American 
Indian as well as to disctss the vari- 
ous programs developed_by the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs (BI) and other 
federal agencies to accslerate de- 
velopment of Indian resources. 
Whenever possible a distinction will 
be made between data re‘ating to res- 
ervation Indians and thase concern- 
ing nonreservation (urben) Indians. 
In order to place this information 
in proper perspective the economic 
progress of American Incians will be 
compared with that of white and 
black Americans. 
“INCOME 
Many reservation Indians receive 
incomes which are belov the poverty 
level. According to the most recent 
figures available, approximately one- 
half of all reservation Indians and 
one-fifth of all urban Indian families 
earned less than $4,00G a year (the 
income level which separated poor 
families of average siz2 from non- 
poor in 1969). Income statistics for 
Indian, black and whize males for 
1939-69 are presented in table 1. 
-While the income of male Indians 
rose much faster than -hat of white 
males over the 1949-69 period, the 
former was less than ome-half of the 
latter in 1969. The statistics also indi- 
cate the widening income gap be- 
tween reservation and urban Indians. 
In 1949 the median imcome of In- 
dians on reservations was 80 percent 
of that of Indians liv ng in urban 
areas; in 1969 the figure had dropped 
to 57 percent. The imcreased dis- 
parity results from the migration of 
many relatively well-educated and 
highly skilled Indians from reserva- 
tions to major urban centers over that 
20-year period. In the metropolitan 
areas better-paying jobs, more com- 
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` Indians. 


mensurate with the level of educa- 
tion and training of the Indians seek- 
ing them, were available. At the 
same time the reservation economy 
remained comparatively stagnant, 
and as a result incomes grew slowly. 
From 1939 to 1969 the median in- 
come of reservation Indians grew 
slightly faster than the median in- 
come of black males (see table 1). 
In recent years, however, the aver- 
age income of black males has been 
double that of reservation Indians. 


- Finally, in 1969 the median incomé 


of black males and ‘urban male 
Indians was, almost the same,. al- _ 
though the latter had increased 
nearly three times as rapidly as the 
former in median income from 1949 
to 1969. f 

Reservation Indians are heavily 
dependent on government for jobs 
and income. In 1972, nearly 40 
percent of reservation Indian earn- 
ings was accounted for by the federal 
government with an additional 20 
percent coming from tribal and state 
and local-government. In addition, 
20 percent of income was obtained 
from commercial and industrial em- _ 
ployment, 12 percent from agricul- ` 
ture and 8 percent from forestry, 
minerals and outdoor recreation. . 

Such heavy reliance on govern- 
ment employment could become a 
source: of difficulty for reservation 
In the -event of even a 
moderate cutback in federal Indian 
programs, several tribes, which al- 
ready face severe unemployment 
problems, would find themselves in 

\ 

1. Keith Fay, Developing Indian-Employ- 
ment Opportunities (Washington, D.C.: 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, 1974), p. 100. In 
addition to earned income about 20 per- 
cent of all Indian families receive welfare 
income, compared with only about 5 percent 
for the total United States population. 


The average income from this source is 
$1,200 per Indian family. ; 


pos 
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; TABLE 1 - l 
MEDIAN INCOME FOR MALE INDIANS, Backs, AND WHITES, 1939-69* (1969 DOLLARS) 





INCOME 
Au „URBAN RESERVATION s 7 

YEAR INDIANS INDIANS INDIANS , BLACKS WHITES 

1939 = — $ 576 $1,068 $2,035 

1944 ` E 760 1,643 3,606 

1949 . + $1,094 $1,198 © 950 2,218 3,780 

1959 - 2,218 2,964 » 1,699 3,398 §,229 

1964 — — _ 2,074 3,947 | 6,743 

1969 f 3,509 4,588... 2,803 ` 4,508 7,759 
Percentage Increase T 

' 1939-89 ` — =|. . 352 ., 323 -281 

Percentage Increase | . “ 
1949-69 220 281 174 103 105 





SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Currant Population Reports, Series P-60, nos. 5, 7, and 47, Income 
of Families and Persons in the United States (1965), pp. 51-51; U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs, "Reser- 
vation Income, 1839” (unpublished); Bureau of the Census, 1940 Census of Populatién, The Labor Force, 


-table 71, p. 116 and the volume on Education, table 31, p., 161; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1950 Census of 


Population, Nonwhite Population by Race (1953), table 10, p. 32, and table 21, p. 72, Occupational 
Characteristics (1956), table 10, p. 183, and table 21, p. 215; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1960 Census of 
Poputation, Nonwhite Population by Race, table 33, p. 104, Occupational Characteristics, table 25, p. 298, 
and table 26, p. 215; Bureau of indian Affaire, “Selected Data on Indian Reservations Eligible for 
Designation under Public Works and Economic Development Act” (mimeographed, 1966); U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1970 Census of Population, American Indiens (1873), table 13, pp. 161-63, and Education 


‘the difference is sizable. 


; (1973), table 7, pp. 149-51. 
* Data include = males and all sources of Income, whether earned or ungarned. 


a crisis situation. For example on 
the Pine Ridge reservation 65 per- 


cent of all employed Indians work’. 
for the:federal government; on the’ 
Fort Belknap reservation the ae 


is 72 percent.? 

There is great variation in income 
among reservations. Median family 
income in 1969 ranged from $2,500 
on the Papago reservation in Ari- 
zona to $6,115 on the Laguna Pueblo 
in New Mexico. Even within a state 
For ex- 


“ample in Montana, the median 


family income varied from $4,258 


‘on the Blackfeet reservation to $5,278 
on the Northern Cheyenne reserva- 


.2. Bureau of Indian Affairs, “BIA Fro- 
gram Planning Output Data’: (Unpublished 
tabulation, Bureau of Indian Affairs, De- 
cember 1972). 

3. U.S. Bureau of Census, 1970 Census of 
Population, American Indians (Washington, 
D.C:: USGPO, 1973); table 14, pp. 171-73. 
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tion., Differences in income levels 
-are more closely related to varia- 


tions in off-reservation employment 
opportunities‘and reservation labor 


-force participation rates than to 


levels of reservation development. 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 


The distribution. of. the nidian 
labor force by occupation reveals a 


_ concentration among the lowest pay- 
ing positions (see table. 2). How-. 


ever, the occupational status of Indi- 
ans in 1970 was more favorable than 
that of blacks, with higher propor- 
tions of the former classified as. 
professionals, managers, and crafts- 
men, and-with fewer enumerated as 
operatives, laborers,~ and service 
workers than the latter... 

_ The most.significant occupational 
change among Indians has been the 
rapid decline in agricultural employ- 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF INDIAN, BLACK, AND WHITE MALES BY. OCCUPATION 


Group, 1940, 1960, 1970 


2 


INDIAN 

OCCUPATION . TOTAL URBAN 
- GROUP 1840 1960 1970 1970 
Professional - f 

and 

technical 22 49 $2 11.4 
Managers, 

Officlals t 

and Pro- 

prietors ` . 

except oe RN 

Farmers 14 28 5.0 5.8 
Clerical end : 

Sales 2.0: 49. .81 :73 
Craftsmen 

and 7 5 

Foremen 5.7 15.5 221 23.1 
Operatives 6.2 21.9 239 25.6 
Laborera 11.4 202 (132 108 
Service 

Workers 26 63 ° 10.4 10.8- 
Farmers and ° : ; 

Manacers 46.7 9.5 2.3 0.2 
Farm . .. 

laborers 21.7 14.0 5.7 1.8 


BLACK WHITE 
RURAL = 7 = 
1870 1940 1980 - 1870 1940 1960 1870 
68 +18 #34 57 59 116 149 
42 183 19 28 10.7 121 124° 
39 20 7.0 100 140 151 14.8 | 
20.9 44 10.7 154 15.7 211 21.9 
221 126 26.7 295 189 20.1 188° 
158 214 222 161 .75 60 6.0 
10.1 153: 160 159 60 57 73 
46 212 47 09 141 58 28 
10.2 199. 75 36 70 25 1.5 


SOURCE: 1940 Census, Characteristics of the Nonwhite Population By Race, table 26, pp. 83-84, and The 
Labor Force, table 62, pp. 88-89; 1860-Census, Nonwhite Population By Race, table 33, p. 104, and 
Occupational Characteristics, table 2, pp. 11-20, and table 3, pp. 21-30; 1970 Census of Population, 
American Indians, table 7, p. 88, and U.S. Bureau of the Census, The Social and Economi Status of 


Negroes in the United: Staras; 1970, table 48, p. 80. 


Nearly half of all Indian 


ment. 


males were classified’ as farmers or- 


farm managers in 1940, but only 2 
percent were so classified in 1970. 
The principal reason for this decline 
has been the pressure of competi- 
tion from non-Indian farmers, whose 
- greater capital resources and ‘techni- 
cal skill have made farming un- 
profiteble for many Indians. Thus 
Indian farmers earn only about 60 
percent as much as reservation 
Indian males engaged in other oc- 
cupations, encouraging an exodus 


from agriculture as well as the leas-. 


ing of a large part of the most pro- 
ductive land to whites. 

There has been a rapid expansion 
in the proportion of skilled: and 


semiskilled workers. Nearly half of 
all Indian males were employed as 
carftsmen or operatives in 1970 com- 
pared to 12 percent of the Indian 
labor force in 1940. The rapid growth 
in skilled and semiskilled -employ- 
ment of Indians has been associated 
with.the migration during the. 1950s 
and 1960s of younger Indians from 
the reservations to urban centers in 
the West. Many of these migrants 
were participating in training and’ 
relocation programs operated by the 
Bureau of Indian affairs. 
Finally there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the proportion 
of Indian males employed as pro- 
fessional workers or managers and 
proprietors. Less than 4 percent of 
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TABLE 3 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATES, INDIAN, BLACK, AND WHITE MALES, 1 940-1975" 


INDIANS 
Risin- g 
YEAR ALL URBAN VATIONT . BLACKS Wires 
(IN-PERCENT) 

— 1940 32.9. — 18.0 14.8 
1950 15.1. - — 9.6 5.9 
1958 ‘ > 43.5 13.8 6.1 

. 1960 38.2 12.1 §1.3° 10.7 -4.8 
1962 43.4 10.9 4.6 
1965 . 41:9 7.4 3.6 
1967 , ` 37.3 6.0 2.7 

- 1970 ` 28.6 9.4 41.0 8.2 4.0 
1973 36.5 7.6 3.7 
1975 39. 8 13.7 ‘7.2 





Source: Black and White Males, 1950-75, Employment aad Training Report of the President, 1976, 
table A-20, p. 242; 1940 Census, Characteristics of the Nonwhite Population by Race, table 25, p. 82, 
and The Labor Force, table 4, p. 18; 1950 Census, Nonwhite Population by Race, tabte 10, p. 32; 1960 
Census, Nonwhilte Population by Race, table 33, p. 104; Inaian Unemployment Survey (1983); Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, unpublished tabulation December, 1987; Bureau of Indian Affairs, “Estimates of Resident 
Indian Population and Labor Force Status by State. and Reservation, March, 1973: and April, 1975" 


(mimeographed, 1973 and 1975). 


* Data for indians 1940-70 and biacks and whites in 194c include those 14 years old-and over; all 


other data include males 16 years old and over: 


t The Bureau of Indian Affairs considers an individual who & not in school or working as unemployed 
whether the person Is actually looking for a fob or not. The Department of Labor, ‘in its calculation of 
national unemployment rates, excludse persons who are not I>oking for work from the labor force. 


Indian males were so classified in 
1940 compared to 14 percent in 
1970. The latter figure: was nearly 


_ twice the percentage. of black males ` 


` employed in professional and man- 
agerial jobs. 


Many of the Indian professionals ` 


are employed as. school teachers, 


- both on the reservations and in ur- 


ban areas where a sizable propor- 
tion of the public school students 
are descendents of the first Ameri- 


` cans. Moreover, the. Bureau of In- 


dian Affairs and the Indian Health 
Service have made important gains 
in placing native Americans in rela- 
tively well-paid professional jobs. 


‘For example, in. 1970 more than one- 


third of the professional positions 
in those agencies paying $8,000 or 


4. However, only one-sixth of the teachers 


employed in reservation schools are Indian. 


more per annum were held by 


Indians.5 
MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


The very low levels of Indian in- 
come’ are associated with unemploy- 
ment rates several times those of 
non-Indians (see table 3). While the 
tmemployment rates for blacks and 
whites fell sharply. between 1940 
and 1960, the rate for Indians rose 
16 percent. This increase was chiefly 
a result of the great exodus of In- 
dians om agriculture in search of 
better-paid employment. Since 
many of them lacked training and 
education, they were restricted to 
. unskilled occupations with high rates 
of joblessness, particularly in reser- 


5. Sar A. Levitan and Barbara Hetrick, 
Big Brotaers Indian Programs: With Reserva- 
tions (New York: McGraw Hill, 1971),p. 12. 


I 


a 


little industrialization. 

That the Indian unemployment 
rate is far above acceptable levels 
is apparent in a comparison with the 
rate for males during the Great De- 
pression, which reached 25 percent 
in 1933. Throughout the 1958-75 
period the unemployment rate of 
reservation Indians was far higher. 
While the male unemployment rate 
on reservations has been somewhat 
lower from 1967-75 than from 1958- 
65, progress has been painfully slow. 
Furthermore the jobless rate of res- 
ervation Indians seems’ relatively 
insensitive to movements, of the 
business cycle. While there was a 
decrease of more than 50 percent in 
the unemployment fates of white 
and black males from 1961 to 1967 
(a period of increasing prosperity); 
the decrease for reservation Indians 
was only 25 percent. Similarly the 
relative rise in unemployment dur- 
ing the severe’ 1973-75 recession 
was only 10 percent for-reservation 
Indians while the unemployment 
rates for blacks and whites nearly 
doubled (see table 3). 

Nonreservation Indians have un- 
employment rates approximately 10 
to 15 percent higher than blacks. 
Both populations are highly urban- 
ized (with 70 percent of all blacks 
and over 90 percent of nonreserva- 
tion Indians living in urban areas) 
and have roughly similar employ- 


vation areas where there had been 


ment and income levels. Many of - 


the reservation Indians, newly ar- 


rived in cities, have adjustment ` 


problems very similar to those of 
‘southern blacks who have migrated 
to.a northern urban center. . 
Between: 1950 and’ 1970 the un- 
employment rate for nonreservation 
Indians fell by- nearly 40 percent 
in spite of a major migration from 
the reservation to urban areas. This 
reflects some tendency for migrants 
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_ tion teams. 


r 


to enter cities with relatively tight 
labor markets. À l 
On some reservations -more. than 
half of all males in the labor force ` 
are unemployed. Unemployment 
averaged 67 percent in 1975 among 
Indians in the Bethel, Alaska area, 
78 percent on the Havasupai Reser- 
vation in Arizona, and 62 percent on 
the Ute Mountain Reservation in 
Utah and.Colorado.® Jobless rates on 
most reservations are even higher 
during the winter when agricultural 
and other outside activities are at a 
low ebb. © E - 


RESERVATION DEVELOPMENT 
` PROGRAMS 


In order to accelerate economic 
development on the reservations 
and to provide urban Indians with 
economic opportunities the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and other federal 
agencies have developed a variety of 
programs in the areas of manpower 
training, business and industrial de- 
velopment, and natural resource 
utilization. Programs in each of these 
three areas will be discussed in turn. 


Manpower training 


To ameliorate the problems of 
poverty and surplus labor on the 
reservations, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has established a variety of 
manpower programs which empha- ` 
size training and/or relocation of par- 


ticipants. These include direct em- ` ` 


ployment (relocation), on-the-job _ 
training, adult vocational training, 
and the deployment of Indian a 
‘An Indian participating in the di- 
rect employment program is either 


6. Bureau ‘of Indian Affairs, “Estimates 
of. Resident Indian Population and Labor 


- Force status (16 years and over) by State 


and Reservation: April, 


1975,” mimeo- 
graphed (1975). ` : 
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placed in a job near ‘the reserva- 
tion or transported at government 
expense to major western and mid- 
western cities. Hé or she is found 
employment and generally receives 
-BIA counseling and other follow-up 
services for a year. È 

Many Indians prefer to remain on 
the reservation regardless of the 
economic consequences. The In- 
dian Vocational Training Act au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to contract with private industry to 
provide subsidized on the job train- 
` ing (OJT) for Indians 18 to 35 years 
_of age. Given the present minimum 
wage of $2:30 per hour the BIA 
pays $1.15 an hour subsidy while 


the person is in training. This pro- | 


gram’ not only provides reservation 
Indians with a chance to learn a skill, 
but through the training subsidy of- 
fers an inducement for businessmen 
to locate factories on reservations. 
_ Partly because of the concentra- 

tion of Indians in unskilled and semi- 
skilled positions, the BIA provides 
a wide variety of advanced voca- 
tional training courses in schools 
located within urban centers and 
near reservations.” Upon comple- 
tion of the vocational training course 
the enrollee receives job placement 
services. Between 1952 and 1975 
nearly 150,000 reservation Indians 
participated in these three BIA man-. 
power programs.® The total level of 
funding for these programs in 1975 
was $35 million. 

While benefit-cost studies? show 


7. Bureau of er TE “Employment 
Assistance Programs” (Unpublished manu- 
script, 1972), p. 9. ` 

8. Bureau of Indian Affairs, “Statistical 
Summary of Activities From Inception of 


Program through .June 30, 1975” (Unpub- 


lished tabulation). 

9. See Alan Sorkin, American Indians and 
_ Federal Aid (Washington, D.C.: The Brook- 
ings e 1971), PP. . 104-35. 


1 


that tése programs have eee the 
income of the average participant 
substantially, each program has been 

plagued by a high .dropout andes 
reservation returnee rate. Partly 
because of the latter the BIA has 
changed the emphasis of‘the direct 
employment and adult- vocational 
training programs. For example, in 


„1968, only one-third of the job le 
-ments were on or near the reserva- 


tion with the remaining two-thirds 
in urban locations. In 1975, nearly 75 
percent ' dof ` program participants 
were found jobs on or near the reser- 
vations.! With- placement close to 
home, adjustment problems are less ` 


‘severe, and the reservation employ- 


ment assistance officer can maintain 
contact with the program participant 
and provide effective follow-up 
services. 

In order to expand employment 
opportunities quickly on the reserva- 
tions, a new training and employ- 
ment cọncept has been. developed 
by the BIA—the Indian Action Team 
Program. It provides funds to tribes 
that train and employ Indians in con- 


< struction work on reservations. Train- 


ing is provided by the Indians them- 
selves, who are’ generally BIA em- 


_ ployees skilled in carpentry, plumb- 


ing, bulldozer operation, and other 
construction occupations. As the ap- 
prentices become trained, they ob- 
tain jobs as foremen or supervisors 


-and in tum teach their skills to addi- 
_ tional trainees on a part-time basis. 


This program not only gives Indians: 
the responsibility for construction, 
maintenance, and management of 


“reservation “roads and - buildings, 


but provides them with the skills 


necessary to accelerate reservation 


development and improve the qual- 





10. Bureau of Indian Affairs (Unp 
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TABLE 4 
FACTORIES ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS AND TOTAL EMPLOYMENT BY FISCAL YEAR 


. PLANTS 
F PLANTS CLOSED 
YEAR - ESTABLISHED Down 

1957-59 4 -1 j 
1960 3 0 
, 1962 5 1 i 

1984 14 . 7 
1966 : 21 $ 4 
1968 36 i 3 
1970 28 4 
1972 37 1 
1974 21 4 


TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 


TOTAL PLANTS (END OF YEAR) 
IN OPERATION - 
{END OF YEAR) INDIAN NON-INDIAN 
3 f i 391 7” 171 
8 525 158 
14 887 600 . 
25 $ 1668 2286 
57 3044 3244 
110 4112 4365 ` 
162 8443 7051 
- 225 7339 5 9093 . 
250 , 6173 9390 


Source: Data for 1957-68 from Bureau of Indian Affairs, “Summary Record of Plants Established 
as a Result of the Indian Industria! Development Program” (unpublished tabulation, 1968); Idem., “Sum- 


mary of Plant Closings” (unpublished tabulation, 1968). Data for 1970-72 from Idem:, 


“Employment in 


industrial and Commercial Enterprises Established In indian Labor Force Areas” (unpublished tabulation, 


1972). Data for 1974 from Idem., 


“Employment in, Industrial and Commercial Enterprises Established In - 


Indlan Labor Force Areas” (unpublished tabulation, 1974). 


ity of reservation life. In’ 1975. 


about half the reservations had In- 
dian Action Team programs, their 
total cost coming to about $15 
million.” 

Between 1970 and 1975 the De- 
partment of Labor rapidly expanded 
the number of Indians enrolled in 
the national programs supported by 
that agency. During 1975, nearly 
52,000 Indians participated in the 
manpower programs offered under 
the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act. About three- 
fourths were reservation Indians. 
Of the total about 56 percent were in 
work experience assignments, 18 
percent in public service employ- 
ment, 12 percent.in classroom train- 
ing and 10 percent in on-the-job- 


1l. Helen Johnson, American Indians in 


Transition (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Depart- ` 


ment of Agriculture, Economic Research 
Service, report no. 283, April 1975), pp. 
24-25. 

12. Bureau of Indian Affairs, “List of In- 
dian Action Team Contractors” (Unpub- 
lished tabulation, 1975). 


training. Job placement and, drop- 
out rates were comparable- to that of 
BIA programs. , 

In terms of manpower develop- 
ment there is clear overlap between 
BIA and Department of Labor Pro- 
grams. It is imperative tbat these 
agencies strive to coordinate their 
programs and eliminate duplication. 
of effort. 


Business and industrial 
development 


Industrial development of Indian 
reservations is a-comparatively re- 
cent phenomenon. Prior to 1960 
there were only four plants located 
on Indian land. The number of fac- 
tories in operation and total employ- 
ment are shown in table 4. The 
efforts of the BIA and the Economic 
Development Administration have 


13. U.S. Department of Labor and Depart- 
ment of Health Education and “Welfare, 


_Employment and Training Report of the 


President, 1976 (Washington; D.C.: USGPO, 
1976), p. 106. 
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. succeeded in attracting an increas- 


ing number of enterprises; in. 1974 
there-were 250 on the reservations. 

As indicated in table 4-the indus- 
trial growth of Indian reservations 


‘proceeded swiftly from 1957-72, 


with the Indian labor force more 


. than eight times greater in 1972 than 


it was a decade earlier. However, 
only 5 percent of the Indian labor 
force was employed in reservation 
factories during 1972. From 1972-74 


Indian employment fell by one-sixth. 


The recession; which began in 1973, 
was primarily to blame for this situa- 
tion. With many of these firms be- 
ing marginal enterprises,’ a severe 


‘downturn, in the national economy 


resulted in substantial layoffs among 
the Indian employees. _ 

In recent years an increasing pro- 
portion of the workers in reserva- 
tion factories have been non-Indian. 
This situation has occurred for two 
reasons. First, many of the expand- 


ing industrial plants have been. 


located near the reservation bound- 
aries. These firms recruit Indian 
workers residing on the reservations 
as well ds, non-Indians living else- 
where. Second; due to the high 


turnover and absenteeism of Indian ` 


employees, a few plants have found. 
it necessary to reduce the. number 
of Indians employed. For example, 
a manufacturer of styrofoam cups at 


the Gila River Reservation in Arizona 


` 


claimed he had intended to hire 
only Indian labor, but found -it too 
unstable and had to fill about half 
the work force with non-Indians. 
The manager stated that some In- 
dians had quit and had been rehired 


ten times.“ Im a carpet mill located, 


14. Monroe E. Price and Reid P. Chambers, 
“The Role of the Interior Department in 
the Leasing of Indian Lands” 
lished paper, 1972), p. 17 


(Unpub-. 


on the Crow Reservation in Mon- 
tana, 60 percent of those Indians 
hired had quit within one year. 
However, a large electronics plant 
on-the Navajo Reservation-repoited 
that turnover had decreased from 8.8 
percent in 1966 to 3.4' percent in. 
1971.38. 


Economic Development 
Administration programs 


The Economic Development Ad- 
ministration (EDA).recognizes that 
one of the major barriers to industrial 
development is the lack of social 
overhead capital. Thus an important 
feature of the EDA program is grants 
of up to 50 percent for the costs of 
water, sewage disposal, and com- 
munity building projects. In addi- 
tion supplementary grants of up to 
80 percent of project costs are per- 
mitted for distressed communities 
that have difficulty raising local 
matching funds.. 

The EDA also makes public works 
and business loans at below market 
interest rates. With regard to the lat- 


ter, the borrower has 25 years to 


repay. 

From 1966 to 1975 the EDA spent 
nearly $150 million on Indian reser- 
vations with the bulk of the fund- 
ing for public works grants. Many of 
these grants have been utilized for 
the creation of industrial parks. For 
example in 1975 the Swinomish tribe 
in Washington received $313,000 
for an industrial park and the Chero- 
kee in Oklahoma received $196,000. 

However, in spite of expenditures 
of nearly $150,000,000, including 


‘$17 million for industrial parks, not 


15. Bureau of Indian Affairs, Division of 
Employment Assistance, “Annual Statisti- 
cal Summary, 1971,” processed, p. 113. - 

16. Fay, Employment ee pp. ` 
Lite To: 


Er 


more than 2,000 Indians are pres- 


ently employed due to EDA efforts, 
including 1,213 working in indus- 
trial parks.!7? A 1975 survey indi- 
cated that of 3,487 acres of land 
available for plant sites in industrial 
parks, only 455 had been leased." 


T ribal assistance 


Indian tribes provide several types 
of assistance to potential, manu- 
facturers. Tribal land is provided 
as an industrial site; and in many 
cases, a plant is built to employer 
specifications by the tribe at no cost 
to the firm, The building and grounds 
are leased to the company (Indian 
trust property cannot be sold to a 
non-Indian). These firms pay no 
property tax, because lands are held 
in trust by the federal government 
and treaties exempt them from this 
tax. Some tribes have provided 

capital by investing in industrial 
enterprises, with approximately $25 
million being invested in 1971. The 
Indian Financing Act of 1974, which 
provided an additional $50. million” 
in guaranteed loans as well as. sub- 
sidies to loans by private lenders, 
should stimulate an increase in com- 
mercial and industrial investment 
by the tribes. 


The Indian Business Deanne 
„Fund > - i 


The Indian Kasine Develop- 
ment Fund was initiated by the BIA 
in 1971 and received a 3.4 million 
dollar appropriation. The purpose of 
the program was to stimulate Indian 


17. Economic Development Administra- 
tion, “Indian Industrial Parks Funded by 
EDA” (Unpublished tabulation, January, 
1976). 

"18. Ibid. 

19. Levitan and Johnston, Big Brothers 
Indian Programs, p. 33. 
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entrepreneurship and employment 
by providing nonreimbursable 
capital grants to Indian individuals, 
tribes, and associations to establish 
Indian owned businesses. The IBDF 
grant was designed to provide the 
necessary equity financing to induce 
leaders to provide Indian business 
loans. The program. has had enor- 
mous leverage in gerierating capital 
from customary lenders. Thus in 1971 
nearly five dollars in loans was ob- . 
tained for every dollar of grant 
money.” 

During its first year of operation 
the program was quite successful 
generating over 3,000 Indian jobs at 
a cost of less than one-fourth the cost 
of EDA industrial development pro- 
grams.’ The program, in spite of its 
success, was suspended until 1974, 
when it was revived following pas- 
sage of the Indian Financing Act. 
During 1975 it received. an ap- 
propriation of $10 million.” 


Agriculture 


‘Three general categories "of farm- 


ing and ranching are Significant 


sources of Indian income:--Grazing 
which is the least intensive land 
usage, takes place on nearly 45 
million acres of open and forest 
land; dry farming is practiced on 1.6 
million acres, and 600,000 acres are 
irrigated.” Not only are large propor- 
tions of the most productive acreage 


20. Hasan of Indian Affairs, 
Business Development Fund: A Briefing Re- 
port,” processed (April 1972), p. 4. . 

21. Bureau of Indian Affairs, “Indian 
Business Development Fund: A Briefing 
Report,” processed (April 1972),:p. 1L., . 

22, Interview with Gordon Evans, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, July 20, 1976. A 1972 
survey indicates that thefe are 773 Indian- 
owned businesses employing 5,819 native 
Americans. 

23, Levitan and Johnston, Big Brothers In- 
dian Programs, p. 21. 
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leased to non-Indians, but. the re- 
turns per acre are smaller on Indian 
_ operated farms than reservation 
farms owned or operated by non- 
- Indians. Thus the dollar return per 
acre on grazing land is $2 for Indians 


-aand $6 for non-Indians; for row crops . 


$96 per acre for Indians and $192 
for -non-Indians; and for hay, $38 
per acre for Indians and $50 for non-_ 
Indians.*4 
- In addition to poorer land E 
there are several reasons for lower 
productivity on Indian farms. One 
problem is that Indian management 
“ of farms tends to be inefficient. 
Poor planning and negligent care 
reduce Indian crop and livestock 
yields, in part because of inadequate 
’ education and technical assistance, 
but also because most tribes do 
not have agricultural traditions and 
have not adapted readily to farming 
and ranching. It is unfortunate that 
vocational agriculture was removed 
from the curriculum >of- Indian 
schools nearly 20 years ago. 
' Besides these problems of man- 
agement, most Indians lack suffi- 
cient capital to make the ‘invest- 


` ments in machinery, feed, fertilizer, 


and buildings that are necessary for 
efficient agriculture. Although the 
BIA operates a revolving farm loan 
fund, the level of appropriation is 
completely inadequate. About $12 
million was available in 1973, 
‘while needs -for agriculture were 


estimated at more than $89 million.” 


In ‘addition’ many Indian land- 
holders are too small to be efficient. 
The cHief obstacle to reallocating 
land in tracts of economic size is 

k T 
™ 9A. Ibid., p. 22. 

25. U.S. Congress, ‘House, Committee on 
Appropriations, Department of the Interior 
and Related Agenctes for 1975, pt. 4, 
* 93rd Cong., 2nd sess., (Washington, D.C.: 
USGPO, 1973), pp. 244-45. `. 
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Indian Programs, p.-27.. 


thet land ownership has become ` 


quite fractionated over the years. 


owing to the cumulative effects of 


the 1887 allotment act. This law - 


provided that the federal govern- 
ment must hold land in trust for 
all heirs of deceased land owners, 
rather than assign it to one person 
or subdivide it. As a result, only 


‘two-fifths of allotted’ Indian lands 


have only one owner, and 17 per- 
cent have 11 or, more. 
.Federal efforts to improve Indian 


agricultural productivity range from | 


technical assistance in soil and 


~ water conservation to range manage- ` 


ment and legal assistance in the ` 


consolidation of` divided land- 
holdings. The most. important ef- 
forts in terms of economic potential 


-are irrigation projects. With 600,000 
‘acres presently irrigated, the BIA 
estimated that another 400,000 could 


be profitably supplied with water. In 


1973, the BIA spent $1.6 million on 
maintenance of irrigation systems’ 
and $16.8 million for the construc- 


tion of new ‘facilities, $10.2 million 


‘of which was earmarked for the large 


Navajo taeation project in New 
Mexico. - 


M ierals l 


In recent years, most of thé in- 


come from minerals has come from 


_oil and gas leases, with much smaller 


revenues accruing from coal, - as- 
bestos, phosphate, uranium, vana- 
dium, and copper. Mineral income 
is very unequally distributed with 
about nine reservations receiving 85 
percent of the royalties from oil 
and gas. 

It is possible that Indian tribes will 
receive increasing income from 
mineral deposits. Recent energy 


26. Levitan and Johnston, Big Brot. 
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shortages have intensified the search 
for fuel reserves, and the BIA has 
proposed a comprehensive survey of 
Indian mineral resources. 


‘URBAN INDIAN DEVELOPMENT 


Since the end of World War HI 
more than 300,000 reservation In- 
-dians have left. their communities 
and settled primarily in urban 
areas. In the cities they find ad- 
justment. difficult because of lan- 
guage problems, alien customs, and 
poor housing. In the last several 
years, about 80 Indian centers have 
been established to assist in find- 
ing jobs, housing, and social services 


provided by federal, state, and local , 


government.” One of the major 


27. Johnson, American Indians in Tran- 
sition, p. 25. 


adjustment problems of urban in-~ 
dians results from their breaking of 
tiés with both their Indian communi- 
ties and the BIA. 

An urban Indian project in Minne- 
apolis—St. Paul, where nearly 10,000 
Indians reside, focuses on improv-. 
ing Indian access to health facilities 
and services. With financial assist- 
ance from the Indian Health Serv- 


ice, -the Indian Health Board of - 
Minneapolis was established. It is a 


nonprofit corporation made up of 21 
Indian organizations to determine - 
what health resources are available 
and how to use them. Both state 
and county health departments have’ 
cooperated in the project. By taking 
the initiative, Indians in this Minne- 
apolis project have located the indi- 
viduals and groups who are able to ~ 
solve some of the health problems of 


‘Indians living there. 
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. Indian Education Since 1960 


_By ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


EERTE 


ABSTRACT: Since 1960 there has been a growing policy of. 


Indian self-determination in the field of education of Indian 
youth. Two major federal government laws have put money 
‘behind this. policy—The. Indian Education Act (1972) and 
the Indian’ Self-Determination and Educational Assistance 
` Act (1975). This leads to a policy of local self-determina-- 
_ tion for Indian tribes and Indian communities, and to greater 
_ responsibility of Indians as teachers and administrators. Dur- 
‘ing this same period there has been a rapid expansion of 
the number of Indian students in college, most of them 
aided by government scholarship funds. There has also been 
‘a growth of schools on reservations; which are operated 
by local native school boards, with government funds. 

There remains the question of the basic goal of the educa- 
tion of Indian youth—assimilation into the Anglo society 
or separate economic and social activity, based on tribal 
- culture and tradition. Some form `of cultural pluralism 
will be worked out, located between these two poles. 
. The American Indian Policy Review Commission, estab- 
` lished-by Congress for the 1975- 77 period, has recommended 
a maximum of self-determination for Indians in their eco- 
‚nomic, social, and educational life. For the next 20 years, 
it appears that the Indian tribes and communities will be 
finding their places in a permissive American sociéty. How- 
ever, the fact that more and more Indians are moving to 
large cities and trying to. find a place in urban society, will 
tend.to favor a degree of assimilation in the mainstream of 
economic and social life. ` 

‘An: especially. important and significant situation is pro- 
vided by the Alaska Native Land Claims Settlement, which 
gives Alaskan Eskimos, Aleuts, and Indians a relatively large- 
amount of money and land in return for the oil and minerals 
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and land which has been and will be taken by the Anglo” 
economy. Here, in contrast to nineteenth century dealings 
between the United States government and Indian tribes, 
the native Americans are receiving a fairly large amount of 
money and property, which goes to them as members of native 
corporations, or regional resident groups. What forms of per- 
‘sonal and village or communal life will emerge from this situ- 


ation? 


. Professor Robert J. Havighurst has been Professor of Education and Human 
Development at the University of Chicago sincé 1941. He has specialized in re- 
search in human development and behavior in a variety of societies, and at all age 
levels. His own research activities have combined methods of sociology, social 
anthropology; psychology, and education. Between 1942 and 1950, he devoted 
much of his time to studying the development of Indian children in six tribes of 
the Southwest and the Dakotas. From 1968 to 1971 he was Director of the National 
Study of Indian Education, financed by the U.S. Office of Education. Field work 
for this project was carried on by teams from seven universities, "studying 26 


Indian communities and 39 schools. 


HE EDUCATIONAL experi- 

ence of American Indians saw 
greater change and greater growth in 
the period from 1960 to 1977 than 
had occurred in any earlier period. 
An official government policy ‘of as- 
similation of Indians into the main- 
stream of ‘American culture was 
changed to a policy of cultural 
pluralism. 

Already, during the New Deal days 
of the 1930s, Congress had passed 
the Indian Reorganization Act, and 
John Collier, Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, had worked effectively 
to increase the power of Indian tribes 
to govern themselves. Their elected 
tribal councils were given more 
powers of local- self-government. 
Many more day schools on reserva- 
tions were introduced, and they were 
expected to replace boarding 
schools. But educational change was 
at first slow. to come. And there was 
a reaction in Congress against govern- 


` business.” 


ment economic assistance to Indian 
tribes during the 1950s, which re- 
sulted’ in termination of several - 
reservations, including the ' rela- 
tively large and economically valu- 
able Klamath and Menominee Res- 
ervations, a policy aimed .to: “get 
the government out of the Indian 
This closing of reserva- - 
tions and division of tribal property” 
among the individual members of 
the. tribe was aimed to encourage 


Indians to merge into the broader 


society. 
Most Indian leaders -and Indian 
tribes wanted self- -determination, as 


.tribes, but did not want to give up 


the rights and privileges they had in 
their tax-exempt reservation land.. 
They looked to the new President, 

John F. Kennedy, who assumed of- 
fice in 1960 for assistance. The 
Secretary. of the Interior, ..Stewart 
Udall, in 1961 appointed a Task 
Force to advise him on Indian policy. 
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This was followed in 1966 .by. a. 


White House Task Force on Indian 


Affairs, appointed by President John: ` 


son. At that time Senator George 
` McGovern of ‘South Dakota intro- 
duced a concurrént resolution in 
the Congress which stressed a policy 
of -Indian self-determination and 
economic development. In March 
1968, President Johnson sent a mes- 
sage to Congress on Indian Affairs 
which stressed the government’s 
` policy of supporting a -stronger In- 
dian voice in Indian affairs, directed 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 
to establish school boards at all 
federal schools, and created a Na- 
tional Commission on Indian Oppor- 
tunity made up of Indian leaders. 
At this time the United States 
Senate appointed a Special Sub- 
committee on Indian Education, 
headed by Senator Robert Kennedy, 
‘and later by Senator Edward Ken- 
“nedy. This committee had hearings 
for 18 months and issued a report 
urging increased Indiar control over 

: education. 
Meanwhile, other events and pub- 


lications relating to Indian affairs . 
_ were going on: The American Indian ` 


Chicago Conference published The 
Voice of the American Indian: 


Declaration of Indian Purpose (Chi-. 


cago: Uniyersity of Chicago Press, 
1961); The Commission on Rights, 
Liberties, and Responsibilities of 
. the American Indian, financed by the 
Fund for the Republic, of the Ford 
Foundation produced a report en- 


titled A Program for Indian Citizens . 


` in 1961; and A National Study -of 
-Indian Education, financed by the’ 
U.S. Office of Education, directed by. 
Professor Robert J. Havighurst ofthe 
University of "Chicago, and involving 
teams from seven universities study- 
ing 26 Indian communities and 39 


schools, was conducted from 1968 . 


through 1970. 


_ Johnson and, his successors’ 
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The 1970 Presidential Message on 


Indian-Affairs 


The almost complete official ac- 
ceptance of a policy of self- deter- 
mination was laid out in detail in 
President Nixon’s message to Con- 
gress on July 8, 1970. Before this 
date there had been much action by 
individual tribes in their negotiations 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Most thoroughgoing was the series 
of contracts made by the Zuni Tribe 
of. New Mexico- earlier in 1970, 
which empowered the tribe to ad- 


‘minister all the programs formerly 


operated by the -Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. The President’s . Message 
commences with such general state- 
ments as: “It is long. past time that 
the. Indian policies of the Federal 
Government began to recognize and 
build upon thé capacities and in- 
sights of the Indian people.” The 
main points of the Message are: 


—The Indian tribes should have 
self-determination over their own 
affairs without termination of their 
reservation status and their tribal 
unity. The Indian. tribes should 
have. the right to control and 
. operate federal programs, includ- , 
ing schools; 
—The federal government should 
assist financially in projects for eco- 
` nomic evelopment of Indian 
groups; + 
—A substantial increase in fund: 
- ing of the U.S. Public Health 
Service for Indians should be 
made; and 
Assistance to urban ` Indians 
through the operation of service 
centers in major cities should be 
forthcoming. 


The Commissioners of, Indian 
Affairs, who directed the Bureau o 
Indian Affairs, under. Presid 
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for the first time Indians: Robert 
Bennett, a member of the Oneida 
Tribe; Louis R. Bruce, Mohawk- 
Sioux; Morris Thompson, Athabas- 
‘can from Alaska; and Forrest Ger- 
rard, B_ackfeet. 


Cultural pluralism as-the basic 
policy 


Education of Indians since 1965 
has been powerfully influenced by 
the broad policy, known‘as cultural 
pluralism, which thas dominated 
American interethnic relations. More 
in the limelight have been the forces 


working for recognition of the rights. 


and privileges of ‘the two largest 
ethnic groups—the blacks and the 
Spanish-origin people. There has 
also been a rising chorus of voices 
of European ethnic groups from the 
east and south of Europe—the 
Poles, Slavs, Italians, and Greeks. 
These movements have been antag- 
onistic toward the melting pot ideal 
which would reduce ethnic. differ- 
ences in America. They-have advo- 
‘cated, instead, cultural pluralism, 
which has three principal charac- 
teristics: 

1. Mutual respect and apprecia- 
tion for each cultural group by other 
groups. 

2. Collaboration in government 
and economic affairs of the country. 

3. Selfdetermination in all mat- 
ters o importance, as far as possible, 
and without infringing the rights of 
other groups. 

On a line extending from the ex- 
treme of the melting pot at one end 
and ethnic separatism at the other 
end, cultural. pluralism falls some- 
where toward the middle, with the 
exact location ‘depending on the 
wishes of the people of a given 
group, and some assessment on their 
part of the advantages and the dis- 
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advantages of one or another posi- ` 


tion on the line. 
The educational program wanted 
by a particular ethnic subgroup de- 


pends on the solution it works out ` 


for ‘itself on the scale -of~cultural 


pluralism. Most cultural subgroups’ 


have differences of opinion and-dif- 
ferences of interest within their 
ranks with respect to the most de- 


I TT 


sirable solution. There generally is . 


a trade-off between income and eco- 
nomic advantages on. the one side, 
and close harmony of ethnic identity 
on the other side. The principal 
issues and problems with respect 
to- education for native Americans 
lie, in their efforts to work out a 


viable position on- the “cultural 


pluralism continuum. 


STATUS OF NATIVE AMERICAN 
EDUCATION AS OF 1970-78 


Since 1960 there has been a rapid 


growth of school and college enroll- — 


ments of Indian youth, together with 
tentative movements toward greater’ 
initiative and responsibility by In- 
dian communities for the adminis- 
tration of their schools. An example 
of what this policy signified to a 
responsible Indian leader is given 
in the following statement by the 
former. Tribal Chairman of the 
Northern Cheyenne, Mr. John 
Woodenlegs, in 1970: 


For over a year I have spent most of 


my time working on education, serving 
as a member of the National Indian 
Education Advisory Committee, as an 
education field worker for the Ameri- 
can Association on Indian Affairs, as a 
member of one public school board, 
and an ex-officio member of an ad- 
visory schoel board. 
Our goals have been: 
1. To educate our schools and the local 
communities to the idea of community 


oot 
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schools, serving the needs of the: 


local people over and above daily 

education of children. t` 

2. To encourage parents to be’ more 
concerned .and involved with the 
schools, including active member-. 

‘ ship on school boards. ‘ 

3. To help teachers get more knowledge 
of the Cheyennes, their past history 
and culture and present life- = _ 

4. To encourage Cheyenne resource 
people to go into classrooms to talk 
_on history and culture. 

We feel our children need education 
which gives the best of both cultures. 
We feel that many of the values of our 
past Cheyenne society can still serve 
us well in this modern world. We feel 
we need this to give us understanding 


and pride in our past, just as other 
Americans learn their history for the 


same reason.! 


Types of schools attended by 
Indian youth 


In 1978 there are about 275,000 
Indians aged 6-17, inclusive, and 
about 90 percent of them are en- 
rolled in school. There are four cate- 
gories or types of schools. Except for 
the first category, these are not 
official and there are no official data 
on the numbers of students, but they 
can be estimated with reasonable 
accuracy. The types, with numbers 
of Indian pupils, are:? 
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Percent of 
: Enrollment Total Group 
A. Schools with practically all-Indian 
enrollment: 47,000 17 
BIA-operated boarding and day schools; ig 
Indian-Controlled School Boards: > . ao go l 
Contract with BIA (estimated) 2,500 l 
. Mission or other private schools _ l 9,000 - 3 
Public schools operating on or | i 
contiguous to reservations ` 30,000 H 
B. Public Schools with 50 to 90 percent 
Indian enrollment: E ` 
‘Contiguous to Indian. reservations or in / 
. native communities - _ 105,000 — 38 . 
C. Public schools with 10 to 50 percent 
Indian. enrollment: = 
Mainly in rural communities and smali 3 
cities 50,000 18 
D. Public schools with 1 to 10 percent Indian 
. enrollment: i 
Mainly in large cities 30,000 : ll 


Thus the educational picture is 
very complicated. But one thing 
should be clear. Practically all na- 
. tive Americans between the ages of 
6 and 17 inclusive have access 
_ to schools and attend schools almost 
‘as fully, in terms of proportions at- 
.tending school by age, as do the 


1l. Estelle Fuchs and Robert J. Havighurst, 
To Live on This Earth: American Indian 
Education (Garden Gity, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
1972), p. 20. 

2. Here and elsewhere in this article we 
include Alaskan Eskimos and Aleuts in the 
numbers; and sometimes we speak of na- 
tive Americans to remind ourselves that 
we.do include approximately 7,000 Aleuts, 


Anglos, the Spanish descent groups, 
and ‘the: blacks., The proportion of 
Indians who graduate from high 
school is smaller than the proportion 
of all American students, but this is 
more a matter of socioeconomic 
status than of ethnicity, and the pro- 
portion of Indians graduating from 
high school is approximately the 
same as the proportions. of other 
ethnic. groups. which have a similar 
socioeconomic or income composi- 
tion. 


School achievement and mental 
ability of Indian youth 


On standard tests- of school 
achievement, Indian pupils fall be- 
low national averages, as a group. 
Starting with the third grade, Indian 
pupils achieve at a level about one 
year below national averages; and 
they achieve about two years below 
national averages at the senior. high 
school ages. This relatively low aca- 
demic achievement is not because 
Indian children are less intelligent 
than white children. Several studies 
based on intelligence tests which 
do not require reading ability show 
Indian children to be at or slightly 
above the level of white children. 

For.example, on the Goodenough 
‘Draw-a-Man Intelligence Test, 
which is a test of mental alertness 
that .does not require language 
facility, Indian children show about 
the same level of achievement as 
white children. ‘The 1,700 Indian 
children who took this test in 1969 
under the auspices of the National 
Study of American Indian Educa- 


28,000 Eskimos, and 16,000 Indians, in 
‘Alaska, from the 1970 census. This is es- 
pecially important, from the point of view of 
cultural pluralism, since these three 


groups have very different cultures and. 


languages. The Eskimos and Indians have 
a numter of different tribes or subgroups. 
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tion showed an average IQ of 101.5, © 
which is slightly superior to the 
average of white children. On the 
Grace Arthur Performance Test of 
Intelligence (a battery of nonverbal 
tests), in a study made in 1942, a 
representative sample of Indian 
pupils from six tribes showed an - 
average IQ score of 100.2. As part 
of the latter study, a group of 30 
Sioux pupils on the Pine ‘Ridge 
Reservation showed an average IQ 
score of 102.8, but the same group, 
tested a year later with the Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson, a verbal test requir- ` 
ing reading ability, showed an aver- 
age IQ score of 82.5.3 

There is abundant evidenced that . 
the school achievement of children 
depends to a large extent on their 
experience in their family and their 


‘local community or neighborhood. 


If their parents read widely, read ` 
to them, use large vocabularies 


while conversing at home, take them | | 
to museums, 


provide children’s 
encyclopedias in the home, and set 
examples of educated behavior, the . 
children will generally follow in. 

theif footsteps. On the other hand, 
if the parents do not read or read 
very little, do not.speak English, do 
not use complex sentences or ex- 
press themselves in complicated 
ways, their children are likely to 
be slow in learning to read English 
and consequently retarded in the 
other school subjects. They are 
even more likely to achieve poorly 
in school if they live in a com- 


-munity or ‘neighborhood charac- 


terized by poverty. 


Truh of Indian pupils 


‘Since the majority of Indian pupils 
attend public schools with white 


3. Fuchs and Havighurst, To Live on This 


; Earth, chaps, 4 and 5. . 


- the country west of the Mississippi,. 
-and a similar cross-section of teach- 
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pupils and are taught in classes with 
white children, both groups have 
the same teachers. These are prob- 
ably a cross-section of teachers in 
the small cities and rural parts of 


ers in the 20 or more big cities that 


- have relatively large Indian popula- 


tions. 


. However, the schools operated by 


the Bureau of Indian Affairs have 
about. 1,800 teachers who have 
passed a federal civil service ex- 


- amination and have been assigned 


to BIA schools. The BIA made a 
study of-its teachers in 1968, from 


whick the following facts are drawn. ` 


There were 1,772 teachers, 61 per- 
cent women. Among the teachers; 
15 percent were Indian. Salaries in 
1968 ranged from $6,176 to $15,119, 
depending on amount of training, 
standing ‘in university class, and 
amount of teacher experience. These 
teachers aré on duty for 12 months, 
with the three summer months taken 
up- with in-service education, stu- 
dent home visits, preparation for 
the following year, and vacation. 


Employment in Alaska is accom- . 


. panied by a 25 percent cost of living 


supplement. 
Indian teachers tend to stay longer 


‘in’ service than non-Indians. It is 


likely. that substantially ‘more In- 


‘dians will seek teaching jabs, ‘both 


in BIA schools and in local public 
schools, as their numbers of college 


graduates increase..Of school ad- - 


ministrators in BJA schools, .28 pee 
cent are Indian. . 


i Postsecondary education of Indians 


There has been a very rapid in- 
crease in the numbers of Indian 
youth who enter a university and 
who finish a- four-year course. Be- 
fore. about 1960, -the number who 
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completed high school was. sali, E 


.and most of them did not go on to 


college. A substantial fraction went - 
into a one- to two-year vocational 
training program such as that of the 
Haskell Institute, maintained by the 


‘Bureau of Indian Affairs. at Lawrence, . 
‘Kansas..The Institute provided secre- . 


tarial and trade training, and: its 
graduates, had a good record of em- 
ployment. . 

After 1960, larger proportions of 
Indian youth began ‘to attend post- 
secondary institutions. This pro- - 


‘portion probably multiplied five- 


fold between 1960 and 1970. Ap- 
proximately 8,000 Indian students 
were in universities or postsecondary 
colleges in 1970. This constituted 


--about 12 percent of the number.in 


the Indian age group from 18 through 


` 21. At that date, about 35 percent of 
.an age’ group finished secondary 


school, 20 percent enterdd a univer- 
sity level institution and another 10 
percent entered a postsecondary 
institution’ for vocational training; 


‘and 5 percent graduated from uni- 


versities ‘with a bachelor’s degree 
based on four years of study. These 
are all rather high figures, compared 
with other American groups with 


. low family incomes. A major reason 


was the availability of money to help 
pay -for this kind of éducation— 
money provided both by the federal 
government and by a number of 
tribal councils. The BIA in 1969 
awarded scholarship grants to 
3,432 young people, with an average 
of $868 per student. By 1975 the 
number of scholarship awards had 
increased to 15,000 with an average 
of $1,750 per student. In that year 
there, were 1,497 graduates from 
four-year colleges who had received 
BIA scholarships. Of this number, 
335 had been trained for teaching, ` 
and 198 for health service work. The 
BIA had a record of 48 Indian studies 
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programs -in as many colleges and 
universities in 1971. The following 
institutions all had fifty or more 
Indian students per year in the period 
1966-70: University of Alaska, 
Northern Arizona University (Flag- 
staff), Fort Lewis College (Colorado), 
University of New Mexico, Phoenix 
(Arizora) Community College, Pem- 
broke State University (North Caro- 
lina), University of Montana, North- 
erm Mcntana College, Central Wash- 
ington State College, Northeastern 
State Gollege of Oklahoma, Brigham 
Young University (Utah), and the 
Navaho Community College. 

The Navaho Community College 
is a creation ‘of the Navaho tribe, 
and is not supported financially by 
the federal government. Founded in 
1968, the College has been built 
amid sage brush; pinon and juniper 
trees on the arid Arizona landscape, 
with the Lukachukai Mountains in 
the background. Navaho Com- 
munity College accepts and recog- 
nizes the reality of and the per- 
sistence of Indian culture and in- 
stitutions. It holds that uniquely 
Indian values, skills, and insights” 
are highly functional in the modern 
world today, and, just as Indian 
kiiow-edge contributed to the survi- 
val of European settlers in the New 
World, so today, Indians have much 
to ccntribute to the survival of 
American and world society. Navaho 
Community College is- based upon 
the assumption that not Only is it 
possidle for Navahos to direct and 
control their own institutions, but 
that this is the only way they ever 
will be able to assume total re- 
sponsibility and self-support, at 
least as a group. 


The College is ruled by a Board of. 


Regents consisting of ten Navahos, 
one from each of the five administra- 
tive areas of the Reservation, two 
members elected at large and ap- 
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pointed by the Tribal Chairman, 
and three members ex officio: the 
chairman of the tribe, the chairman 


of the’ Navaho Education Commit- < 
tee, and the president of the college 


student body. The Indian faculty 

members have organized a, Cur- . 
riculum Committee to search out 
and formulate a Navaho philosophy 

of education, in which the present - 
and future are rooted in the values 

of the traditional past. Ned A. 

Hatathli, first president of the Col- 
lege, said, 


If we can blend these and come ‘up 
with a philosophy this would be a step- 
ping stone for the Navaho tribe. There 
is something good in Navaho values, in 
their way of rearing children. The 
Navaho have existed for centuries .and 


‘we bave seen the growth of the people. 


Medicine men, the elders, are helping 
us search for the things that have sus- 
tained the Navaho.‘ 


A further impetus to higher educa- 
tion for Indians came in 1976, when 
$500,000 was provided for 50 fellow- 
ships for students who had been 
accepted for professional study by 
universities. This money. comes 
from the Indian Education: Act, and 
has been allocated for the academic 
year of 1976-77 to cover tuition 
costs and subsistence for students 
who have been accepted for pro- 
grams. in engineering, law, medi- 
cine, business, forestry, and fields 
related to one of these areas. The 
fellowships will’be continued for 
four ‘years of study for successful 
students. 


CONTEMPORARY EDUCATIONAL 
ISSUES 


Early in the 1970s, the federal 
government provided funds which 
would assist native Americans to re- 


4. Ibid., p. 288. 
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form and direct their educational 
systems. The Indian Education Act 
of 1972 and its successor, the 
Indian Self-Determination and Edu- 
cational Assistance Act of 1975 pro- 
vide money and require Indian 
direction and Indian responsibility 
for the design of program. The 
Bilingual Education Act, part of the 
Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act since 1967, provides funds 
for the employment of teaching staff 
who speak the local home language 
~in Indian and Eskimo communities. 
The Indian community is itself 
divided on the: kind of education 
it wants for Indian youth, recog- 


nizing that Indian-oriented educa- . 


tion is central to the establishment 
and maintenance ofa viable cultural 
pluralism. The two extremes of 
assimilation and separatism have 
their proponents. For example, an. 
exchange between Robert A. Man- 
ners and John Collier was published 
in the journal Indigena, which 
enabled Manners to state forcefully 
the case for assimilation. He wrote: 
“The aim should be not to protect 
the American Indians against the 
risks to which most white members 
of our society are subject, but to ele- 


‘vate them to a status and a compe- 


tence in which they are equipped 
to face those risks with the same 
chances of ‘success’ as the whites. 
.” We should “provide the Indian 
with the tools he will need for volun- 
tary assimilation.”® 
. At the opposite. pole; we have 
strong Indian voices arguing against 
- “Anglo-conformity,” and for Indian 
self-determination. One of the most 
eloquent was that of Clyde Warrior, 


5. Robert A.-Manners and John Collier, 


“Pluralism and the American Indian,” in ` 
The North American Indians: A Source- , 


book, eds. Roger C. Owen, James J. F. Deetz, 
and Anthony D. Fisher (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1967). 
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‘a Ponca living in Oklahoma, and 


President of the National. Indian 
Youth Council, speaking in 1967: 


Perhaps, the National Indian Youth 
Council’s real criticism is against a 
structure created by ‘bureaucratic ad- 
ministrators who .are caught in this 
American myth that all people assimilate 
into American society, that economics 
dictates assimilation and integration. 


_From the experience of the National 


Indian Youth Council, and in reality, 
we cannot emphasize and recommend 
strongly enough the fact that no one inte- 
grates and disappears into American 
society. What ethnic groups do is not 
integrate into American society and 
economy individually, but enter into 
the ‘mainstream of American society as 
a people, and in particular as communi- 
ties of people. The solution to Indian 
poverty is not “government programs” 


_ but in the competence of the person 


and his people. The real. solution to 
poverty is encouraging the competence 
of the community as a whole. 

[The] National Indian Youth Council 
recommends for “openers” that to really 
give these people “the: poor, the dis- 
possessed, the Indians,” complete free- 
dom and responsibility is to let it be- 
come a reality, nota much-heard-about 
dream and let the poor decide for 
once, what is best for themselves. . . .° 


In another vein, there is a grow- 
ing number of Indian and Eskimo 
teachers who are teaching in native 
communities where the home lan- 
guage is' not English and where 
there is a local community desire 


-to preserve the traditional way of 


life, including the language. The 
writer experienced this directly 
when teaching at the University of 
Alaska, where some Eskimo village 
school teachers were working for a 
University degree. For them, an 


6. Alvin M. Josephy, Jr., ed., Red Power: 
The American Indians Fight for Freedom 
(New York: American Heritage Press, 1971), 
p. 77. 
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Eskimo language was essential as 
the language of instruction in the vil- 
lage school, and as a means of 
preserving and maintaining the 
Eskimo culture. They, personally; 
had been subjected to an Anglo- 
dominated educational program, 
with the problems that arose from 
having teachers who did not under- 
stand their language or their culture. 


Self-determination of educational 
program as the dominant policy 


In 1975 the Congress created the 
American Indian Policy Review 
Commission and instructed ‘it to 
formulate a perspective on the status 
of American Indians in the United 
States. The Commission made its 
final report in the summer of 1977. 


.The five Indian leaders and six: separate grants, aimed to supple- 


members of Congress on the Com- 
mission were: 


. Indian Commissioners 
John Borbridge, Jr., Tlingit-Haida 


Louis Bruce, Mohawk, Oglala Sioux | 


Ada Deer, Menominee 

Adolph Dial, Lumbee 

Jake Whitecrow, Quapaw, 
Seneca-Cayuga 


Members of Congress 
James Abourezk, South Dakota 
_ Lloyd Meeds, Washington 
Lee Metcalf, Montana 
Mark O. Hatfield, Oregon 
Sidney R. Yates, Illinois 
Sam Steiger, Arizona 


The work. of the Commission was 
done by eleven task forces, includ- 
ing one on Indian education, which 
consisted of four Indian educators. 
and staff members. 

The Commission recommended 
that all government-aided , Indian 
programs should be brought to- 
gether under a federal Indian De- 
partment or independent agency, 
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reporting to the Office of the Presi- 
dent. The Congress should enact 
legislation that would aid tribal: 


-governments and Indian communi- , 


ties to take responsibility for con- 
trol ọf education in accordance with 
their desires. Among other objec- 
tives is that of recruiting and train- 
ing Indians to serve as teachers in 
practically all schools with a pre- . 


‘ dominantly Indian enrollment. 


Initiative has already been taken 
by several hundred Indian organiza- 
tions which have sought and re- ` 
ceived money from the federal 
government for educational pro- 
grams. For example, under the 
Indian Education Act and for fiscal 
year 1976, approximately $18 mil- 
lion was given to school and tribal 
education projects in the form of 210 


ment existing education programs 
and to train Indian personnel fai, 
work in the schoòls. 

- This amplifies the program which 
was started in the late 1960s, 
whereby the Bureau of Indian AE 
fairs contracted with a local Indian 
school board on a reservation to give 
the money that would have gone to 
pay expenses of a BJA-operated 
school to the Indian Board which 
would take responsibility for the 
school. The first and best-known of 
these contract schools is the Rough 
Rock School on the Navaho Reserva> | 
tion. This school is governed by a 
five-person school board, all Nava- 
hos, with only one having any 
schooling. The school starts teaching _ 
in the Navaho language, and de- 
votes a good deal of attention to 
Navaho tradition and Navaho arts. 
John Dick, one of the first school 
board members, said: 


We want our children to be “proud of ` 
being Navajos. We want.them to: know 
who they are... . In the future they 
will have to be able to make many 
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choices and do many different hing’ 
They need a modern education to make 
their way, but they have to know both 
worlds—and being ee will give 
them strength.” 


By 1975 there were 15 of these. 


Indian-contracted school boards, 
which had banded together into a 


Coalition of Indian Controlled 


School Boards. 


The Alaska native land claims and 
` education 


-December’ 18, 1971 marked the 
most comprehensive and favorable 
legal settlement of native people’s 
claims to land and its resources yet 
seen—the Alaska Native Claims 
Settlement Act. The educational im- 
plications and results of this Act 
have profound significance for 
_Alaskan natives and for the question 
of the viability of.a policy of cultural 
pluralism for Indians. 

Here, for the first time, very large 
‘economic resources are placed in the 
hands of native people with very 
few external controls over the way 
.they use those resources. The 
United States Congress recognized 
the right of Alaskan natives to land 
and mineral’ resources, restored 40 
million acres of land to native owner- 
ship, and promised to pay $962.5 


million for land taken over by the - 


‘state and federal governments. 
There are approximately 55,000 
‘Eskimos, Aleuts, and. Indians 
' living in Alaska, and another 20,000 
living outside of Alaska, having one- 
fourth or more Alaska Indian, Aleut, 
or-Eskimo' ancestry. As of the date 
of passage of the Act, there were 
approximately 76,500 “Alaskan na- 
tives” of all ages entitled to equal 
shares of the land and money. These 


T.E uchs and Havighurst, ' To Live on This 
Earth, p. 253. ` 


‘people as. ; individuals will not. re- . 


ceive large money. grants. Over the - 


. 20-year period from 1971 to 1991, 


most of them will receive less than 


$1,500 apiece. The valuable thing 


they receive is 100‘ shares in one of 
12 Native Regional Corporations . 
which: take title to the land and 
which keep for investment purposes 
90 percent of the money paid under 


‘the Act. Also, the. Regional Corpora- 


tions must distribute almost half of 
their income to some 200 native 
villages which will form corpora- 
tions to select land, possibly invest 


` money, or use money income to pro- 


vide services to village residents. 
The Regional Corporations were 
formed as quickly as possible after 
the passage of the Act, and have 
been using the approximately $200 
million they. received from the, 
government in the first five years to 
invest in’ productive enterprises 
such’as hotels, supermarkets, min- 
eral exploration, reindeer herds, 
and fish canneries. The stock in the 
Regional: Corporations cannot be 


sold in the market until 1991, 20 


years after the passage of the Act. At 


_ that time, the youngest stock holder 


will be 20 years old (having been 
born on or before the day of the 


passage of the Act by Congress). 


The money value of the stock will. 
then depend on the. investment ex- 
perience of the corporations, just as 
it does for any other business cor- 
poration. Since every Indian, Aleut, 
and Eskimo in Alaska has become. a 
“capitalist” by virtue of the Act, 
there will be a need to understand 
this complicated process. One edu- 
cational consequence has been the 
publication of a high school text- 
book, Alaska Native Land Claims, - 
by economist-educator Robert D. Ar- 
nold, sponsored by the Alaska Na- 
tive Foundation. - _ 

Educational effects of the Act are 
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already seen in the training of em- 
ployees of the Regional and Village 
Corporations, in the Corporations’ 
selection of officers who have some 
business or technological: experi- 
ence or training. Several vocational 
schools have come into existence— 
such as the school at Barrow, farthest 
north settlement -in the United 
States, and capital city of the Arctic 
Slope Regional Corporation. Fur- 
thermore, an Eskimo university, 
Inupiaq University, was founded 
at Barrow, to serve as a kind of com- 
munity college, with representatives 
in a dozen villages on the Arctic 
Slope. Correspondence courses are 
offered for those who cannot get 
to classes. | 

Informed opinion is. divided con- 
cerning the educational conse- 


quences of the Land Claims Settle- 


ment. Some say they will result 
inevitably in the assimilation of the 
Alaska native people into the eco- 
nomic and cultural mainstream. 
Others say that the Eskimo culture, 
with its emphasis on community 
action and cooperation, will be 
active.in the form of a cooperative 
society culture, and that the Eskimo 
language will be kept alive in the 
villages, which will not grow very 
much because life in them requires 


for the duaintenaace of the Atha: : 
baskan culture: eo 


Bilingual programs and issues. 


The Bilingual Education Act has 
a major application in Indian educa- 
tion. It emphasizes the use of. the 
child’s home language in his learn- 
ing to read. Since he alteady has a 
speaking vocabulary in his home 


_language, he can learn to read this 


hunting, fishing, and adjustment to ` 


the arctic climate, a life style which 
few Anglos will choose. . 

In the upper Yukon River region, 
inhabited by Athabaskan Indians, 


the Tanana Chiefs Conference is an ' 


organization of tribal leaders with 
headquarters at Tanana, on the 


Yukon. They have -organized two | 
educational projects in response to . 


the Land Claims Act. One is the 
Tanana Chiefs Land Claims Col- 
lege,. to help villagers work effec- 
tively. with the resources:of the Act; 


N 


the other is the Tanana Chiefs - 


Survival School, aimed at working 
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language without the difficulty of 
having to learn a new vocabulary 
at the -same time. This sensible 
procedure has been used with 
Navaho children, where there has 
been a Navaho orthography (set of 
signs for the sounds of the language) 
for some years, and children’s books 
have been printed in Navaho. With 
this method, Navaho pupils can 
progress in, reading as rapidly as- 
Anglo pupils can. Soon after enter- 
ing school, Navaho students start 
to learn :-English as a’second lan- 
guage, just as Anglo pupils might 
commence to study Spanish or 
French in the elementary school. 
The goal of this method is to teach 
reading efficiently, and, at the same 
time, enable the pupil to see that . 


‘his home language is of value in 


the school. 
For Indian childrén who speak 


English at home, the tribal language 


is treated as a second language to 
be learned after the pupil has been 
using English in the school. This 
has as its basic aim the teaching of 
respect and familiarity with the na- 
tive: culture and tradition. In an 
English-speaking community, bilin- 
gual education means having bi-: 
lingual teachers who accept what- 
ever language the child seems ‘to 
prefer and who will begin a program 
of the native language, as a second 
language, when students are nine or 
ten years old. On the other hand, 


if the native language Tone 

in-thẹ local community, a bilingual. 
program tends'to emphasize English 
in the. school after’ children have 
reached aE of nine or ten. 


Courses in EE history and 
culture . 


Nearly everybody Wwörking in the 
field of Indian education favors the 


study of Indian history and culture ’ 


in the elementary school and junior 
high school curriculum. -This is 
thought to be effective in promoting 
mutual understanding and apprecia- 


tion of-the various native cultures _ 


by the bearers of the various cul- 
tures. However, 
problems. 
Where there is primary concern 
for helping Indian youth to under- 
stand and appreciate their own tribal 
history and culture, reading ma- 
terial that deals explicitly with the 
local tribe, -if the tribe maintains a 
collection of such materials,.as many 
Indian tribes do, is of great impor- 
tance. Such material can be supple- 
mented by bringing pupils into con- 
tact with elders of the tribe, who 
‘can tell stories and exhibit crafts 
which they have practiced. This 
may be called: the 
approach” to: teaching the local 
history and culture. In schools where 
the Indian pupils are in a majority 
this approach turns out well, es- 
pecially if native teachers, who are 
increasing in numbers, are in charge. 
However, there is a serious prob- 
lem of teaching general Indian his- 
tary and cultures accurately and 
with enough detail to make the 
material interesting and effective 
with respect to “understanding and 
appreciation” for Anglo pupils and 
for the wide variety of native Ameri- 
can tribes. Very few history or social 
studies text books foru use én the mid- 
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there’ are some ~ 


“ethnocentric. 


” dle school grades or the high school 


give accurate and balanced informa- 
tion. The National Study of Ameri- 
can Indian Education commented 


as follows: 
i } 


. . . One author, after examining more 
than a hundred history texts, concluded 


_that the American Indians have been 


obliterated, defamed, ‘disparaged, and 
disembodied. The notion of thé blood- 
curdling, perilous, massacring savage 
is common?’ ` 


The writing and production of 
scrupulously honest textbooks are of 


Demme importance. 


The 1977 frontier of Indian 


education , , 


We have noted that approximately 
30- percent of Indian youth are’ in 
schools where they are in the mi- 
nority — often asmall minority. There 
is no likelihood that this proportion 
will decrease; it will probably. in- 
crease. Whether these young people 
become Indian-Americans or main- 
stream ` Americans” will depend 
somewhat on the quality of the edu- 
cation they experience. The Indian 
Education Act makes money avail- 
able for educational programs -in 
such communities. Whether the 
local school board. tries to do any- 
thing for these youth, as Indians, 
will depend largely upon initiative 
taken by Indian adults and others 
who are interested 


- pluralism. 


With respect'to the 70 percent of 
Indian youth in communities where 
Indians are the largest cultural group, 
Indians are gaining greater control 
over programs and policies. They 
will have to decide how far the 
schools should go in pushing In- 
dian youth toward assimilatj t 
the compare culture. 


8. Ibid, p. 216. 


in cultural 
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have to decide how. the native lan- 
guages should be treated in. the 
schools, and how much attention 
should be given to the history and 
culture of Indians and of the local 
tribe. 

The policy of the federal govern- 
ment, and the policies of state and 
local school districts, will be to main- 
tain schools which encourage free- 


~N 


dom of choice for Indians. This is 
stated clearly in the 1975 Indian ` 
Self-Determination and Educational- 
Assistance Act. Thati is, Indian tribes 
and Iridian individuals will be en- 
couraged to make the decisions that 
determine their future, supported 
somewhat better .than they have 
been in the past by the wider society 
in which ney, live. 


-ye 
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_ ABSTRACT: The traditional worldview of North American 
Indians is outlinėd as a basis for explicating the central 
tribal ceremonials and for comprehending the tribal response 
- to prolonged missionization from Christian denominations. 
The missionaries operated in á context ‘of -authoritarian 
superiority, and most conceived of themselves as bearing 
civilization, rather than a plain’ scriptural message; hence, ` 
‘there was little concern to modify Euro-Christianity to 
fit with native rituals and values: Today, ‘most Indians are 
Christians, at least nominally; but, in’ many cases, the. 
_ Christianity is integrated with ‘the native worldview, and 
the individual participates in a variety of both Christian and 
neotraditional rituals. The destructive impact of the European 
‘invasions stimulated millenarian movements, such as the 
Ghost Dance; the continued vitality of these movements 
was expressed in the recent occupation of Wounded Knee, 
which should be comprehended as a religious, rather than a 
political, action. Thé Peyote Cult, organized as the Native 
American Church, constitutes a syncretism of Christian and 
traditional rites and attitudes, and it is widespread as 
intertribal and pan-Indian. Further pan-Indian, neotradi- 
‘tional, revivalistic, and millenarian movements may be 
anticipated. 


: Murta L. Wax and Resalie H. Wax are. professors in the Departments o f Sociology 
and Anthropology, Washington University at. St. Louis. Together, they have per- 
formed major field research projects with the Oglala Sioux of Pine Ridge and the 
Tribal Cherokee of eastern Oklahome; they have also worked with various other 
tribal and national Indian groupings. Their joint fieldwork and Rosalie Wax’s work 
earlier in the relocation centers where the Japanese-Americans were confined dur- 
ing World War II are described frankly in her book Doing Fieldwork: Warnings and 
Advice (University of Chicago Press). In addition to the area of religion, magic, and 
worldview, their interests also include the study ofe education and the ethical and 
methodological problems of fieldwork: 
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UCCESSIVELY, we discuss tra- 
ditional worldview ‘and cere- 
monials, Christian missionization, 
the consequent religious system 
upon a modern Plains reservation, 
Indian: millenarianism, and the Pe- 
yote cult. The reader is reminded 
that the traditional religious system 
of any cne tribe, such as the Navajo, 
Iroquois, or Pawnee, could easily re- 
‘quire several monographs for eluci- 
dation; the modern system of such a 
tribe could require another several. 
Restricted, as we are, to the brief 
compass of this essay, we must omit, 
compress, and cite selectively. If the 
several pieces of the essay do not 
fit together as neatly as we should 
like, and if our coverage of religious 
matters is far from complete, this but 
reflects the diversity among tribal 
groups, the heterogeneity within 
what were once religiously and cul- 
turally homogeneous communities, 
and the overall complexity of the 
subject matter. 

We have tended to illustrate and 
develop our arguments from among 
the tribal groups we know best, be- 
cause it is for those that we can make 
the most accurate judgments as to 
the reliability and significance of the 
ethnohistorical and ethnographic 
sources. In particular; we refer most 
often to the Oglala Sioux (or Teton 
Dakota) of the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion, while making occasional refer- 


ences to the Pawnee and to the’ 


Cherokee. We believe that this con- 
sistency- of focus will help the 
reader, even though we realize that 
the resultant covérage is less than 
encyclopedic. While details of reli- 
gious systems have varied and con- 
tinue‘ to vary among the tribes of 
North America, nonetheless kindred 
social and religious processes have 
been at work during the years, and 


we hope that our presentation will. 


have the virtue of exhibiting com- 
mon themes. . ; 
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‘TRADITIONAL WORLDVIEW AND 
RELIGIOUS CEREMONIALS 


As viewed by the traditional In- 
dian, the world was composed of a 
variety of sentient beings who were 
responsive socially and emotionally 
to the conduct of humans. Unlike the 
scientistic Western vision, which 
perceives man as if he were part of 
a system of molecular structures 
amidst a universe of other such struc- | 
tures, all governed by abstract laws 
of physical reaction, the Indian view 
was of a-world inhabited by beings. 
The Lakota word, oyate, Seems to ` 
designate “people,” but “includes 
not only man but each blade of 


_grass and leaf and living creature on 


this earth.” Thus, as the Buffalo Vir- 
gin Calf instructed the Sioux, when 
she gave them the sacred pipe, “All 
these people and all these things. are 
joined to you who smoke the pipe— 
all send their voices to Wakan Tanka. 
When you pray with this pipe, you 
pray for and with everything.”? 
“Everything” could include, not 
only living things—plants and ani- 
mals— but even rocks and other en- 
tities which modern Western man 
considers as inanimate, that is with- 
out soul or spirit. 

The myths, or holy tales, of the ' 
Pawnee depict the animals as if they 
were different tribes of human be- 
ings. When a human hero. en-' 
counters an animal, the two may con- 
verse, share a pipe, perform a ritual, 
or engage in a contest. If the hero 
and the animal are of opposite sex, 
they may marry, establish a house- 
hold, and have children. Several 
Pawnee stories describe how human 


1. Joseph Epes Brown, ed., The Sacred 
Pipe: Black Elk’s Account of the Seven Rites 


' of the Oglala Sioux (Baltimore, Md: Penguin 


Books, 1972), pp. 6-7; Gayla Twiss, “The 
Role of the Pipe in Dakota Religion,” Pine 
Ridge Research Bulletin, no. 10 (August 


1969), p. 11. 
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beings came to hunt the buffalo 
(bison); this is never presented as a 
technological achievement (involv- 
‘ing horses, bows. and arrows, or 
guns), but as a social treaty arising 
from such adventures as a marriage 
between a human and a buffalo cow, 
followed by a ritual contest between 
the human and the protagonists of 
the buffalo people: 

` A witch-woman and her grandson live 
on the prairie. Although he is a great 
hunter, she is a cannibal and prefers the 
delicate flesh of human beings. The buf- 
falo are angered at this slaughter of man, 
and they send two young cows to lure 
the boy to them so that they might kill 
him. When the trio reach the herd, the 
boy finds them all hostile, except for one 
wise chief who knows that he has acted 
at the behest of his grandmother and has 
not himself partaken of human’ flesh. 
There are now contests between the boy, 
aided by a small friendly faction of buf- 
falo, and the hostile majority. The magic 
and strength of the boy and his helpers 
prove the more potent: he can blow 
smoke higher; he can drink more; and he 
can run faster. ` 
. Enraged by their ‘defeat, the hostile 

faction attacks the boy, but his grand- 
mother and her dogs now come to his aid. 
She. tastes buffalo meat and finds it su- 
' perior to human: They separate: she go- 
ing north, bearing seeds and agricultural 
implements; he going south to become a 


the buffalo hold a great eetmncil: “The 
people will live and they will kill many 
buffalo and eat of.our meat. . . ; In all 
things we were beaten by the boy. In 
smoking the boy beat us; so the people 
will do the smoking, and they will send 
us only whiffs of smoke. 

In drinking of the water from the pond, 
the boy was given horns to help him 
drink the water; so from this time the 
people shall make spoons from our 
‘hors, and eat with them... . 


2. Condensed from “The Cannibal Witch 
and the Boy Who Conquered the Buffalo,” in 
The Pawnee: Mythology, ed. George A. Dar- 
_ sey (Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Institution, 
publication no. 59, 1906), pp. 72-82. 
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‘The various tribes (or species) of 
beings, and the different individuals 
among them! each may possess dis- 


‘tinctive kinds of power. (In Shake- 


spearian English, it would have 
been spoken of as virtue, an inherent 
power or efficacy, as in a phrase such 
as “a medicine of great virtue.”’) In 
many North American myths, beaver 
and loons were thought to have great 
therapeutic powers, while eagles 
had great powers of vision, mice had 
powers for stealth and concealment, 
and so on. Such powers were not a 
simple by-product of physiology, but 
were sustained by ritual and could’ 
be transferred from being to being. 
Thus, many tribes, especially of the 
Plains, had a Vision Quest, in which 
an individual would isolate himself, 
perhaps on a hilltop, where he’ 
would fast and pray for as many as 
four days and nights; in some cases 
he would mutilate or scarify himself. 
If he were fortunate, he would ex- 
perience a vision; and, if he were 
especially fortunate, i in the vision he 
would encounter a being who would 
become a spiritual helper, granting 
him some particular kind of power 
that might assist him in warfare, or 
healing; or gambling, or love. By 
such a vision, a great runner might 
have acquired power from horses-or 
wolves; a person gifted at finding 
lost objects might have acquired 
power from eagles or hawks; while 
a great ‘buffalo hunter might have 


“acquired from that species the gift of 


calling them and bringing a herd to 
himself? 


3. Desériptions of hanble ceya (“crying for 
a dream”), the ritual of crying for a vision 
among the Oglala Sioux, may be found in 
Stephen E. Feraca, Wakinyan: Contemporary 
Teton Dakota Religion, Studies in Plains An- 
thropology and History, no. 2 (Browning, 
Montana: Museum of. the Plains . Indian, 
1963), pp. 20-25; also in Brown, The Sacred 
Pipe pp. 44-66. F eraca has read-this manu- 
script and noted several errors, which we have ` 
corrected; we are grateful to him for his coun- 


To modern Americans, the forego- 
ing depiction of an animate world 
with a dynamic of power may sound 
mystic, and there may be a tendency 
to associate power with the more 
dramatic and unusual of natural 

- events. In opposition to this view, 
it should be emphasized that for the 
traditional Indian, any variety ‘of 
prosperity or success was a manifes- 
tation of some particular kind of 
power: a healthy birth; a successful 
hunt; a profitable war party; a win- 
ning streak at gambling; a good har- 
vest. Good health. and vitality were 
manifestations of power; illness and 
weakness were signs of the absence 
of power, or thâåt some being was 
directing its power against one’s self. 
Consequently, therapy was not a 
matter of readjusting the homeo- 
static equilibrium of the biochemical 
organism, but a matter of reestab- 


lishing harmonious relationships be- 


tween the afflicted person and the 
human -and other beings of his 
environment (note the comments 
about the RedBird Smith movement 
among the Cherokee). 

The conceptual fashions and de- 
velopments of the 1960s have in 
some ways assisted the communica- 
tion of this traditional worldview, 
but in other ways they have muddied 
Western perceptions. Thus, the em- 

. phasis “upon altering or expanding 
consciousness, or upon “finding the 
> self,” whether through drugs or rit- 
uals, misdirects our attention. The 
young man on-a Vision Quest was 
not seeking to enlarge his conscious- 
- ness; he sought a vision in order to 
establish a relationship that would 
confer power; and he sought power 
because only by possessing power 
could he become an adult of stature 


sel, while occasionally deviating from his in- 
terpretations of contemporary religions among 
the Oglala Sioux. f - 


~ 
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and respect. The man (or woman) 
who vowed to participate in the Sun 
Dance, and who then prayed, fasted, 
danced, and tortured him’ (or her) 
self during the several days of its 
performance, would be seeking to 
restore or maintain health and pros- 
perity to family and kin, 

The theology of this traditional 
world is addressed to the notion of 
maintaining a proper balance and 
harmony among its beings and 
powers. Thus, many peoples had 
great annual ceremonials which 
were designed to replicate—or move 


- the world toward—the organization 


that it was given by the deities 
cosmogenically. From the revered 
Pawnee priest, Running Scout, Dor- 
sey collected a poetic account of the 
creation, with similarities to the 
opening paragraphs of Genesis: 


In the beginning was Tirawahut (the 
Universe-and-Everything-Inside); and 
the chief in Tirawahut was Tirawa, the 
All-Powerful, and his spouse was Atira 
(Vault-of-the-Sky). Around them sat the 
gods in council. Then Tirawa told them 
where they should stand. . . . 

Each of you gods I am to station in | 
the heavens; and each of you shall re- 
ceive certain powers from me, for I am 
about to create people who shall be like 
myself. They shall be under your care. 
I will give them your land to live upon, 
and with your assistance they shall be 
cared for. You (pointing to Sakuru, the 
Sun) shall stand in the east. You shall 
give light, and warmth, to all beings and 
to earth. . . . Teuperekata, Bright-Star 
(Evening Star), you shall stand in the 
west. You shall be known as Mother of 
all things; for through you all beings 
shall be created. 


After the gods are assigned their 
stations and duties, the earth and its - 
beings are created by the joint activ- 
ity of the gods under the leadership 
of Tirawa, and first man and first . 
woman set upon it. They multiply 
and the people number many vil- 
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lages.. Eventually, almost all the vil- 
lages ate called together for a great 
ceremony led by the priests: 


Mother Bright-Star told this man that 


now they were to hold a ceremony in. 


imitation of Tirawa, when he first made 
up his mind to make earth, people, and 
animals to live on the earth; "that the gods 
who sat in council with him had been 
‘given certain stations in the heavens; 
that each of these bundles was tc be 
dedicated to those certain gads, stars in 


the heavens; and ‘that in this ceremony ' 


they were to ‘have the same relative posi- 
tions as the gods in the heavens, who 
_had given them the bundles... . . 


And so the people replicate the great 
actions of creation.4 
This tale;. concerns, not merely 
blessings (or magical power), which 
culture heroes have received from 
divine and other beings, but the 
proper, harmonious structure or pat- 
tern of the universe, most strikingly 
illustrated by Tirawa’s stationing of 
the stellar ‘deities. Narrowly con- 
ceived, the purpose of the rite is the 
symbolic recreation of the situation 
described in the myth, where the 
hero obtained magical power, so that 
‘ritual. participants may now be 
blessed, as was,he. Broadly. con: 
ceived, as might a philosophically 
minded Pawnee, the purpose is to 
recreate a desirable pattern of rela- 
tionships among the.beings of the 
universe—human, divine, and other 
—so. that each may give to the 
others. In an unpublished manu- 
script: Dorsey, himself, interpreted 
all Skidi Pawnee ceremonies as hav- 
ing. a significance much like the 
broader one we have inferred from 
his data: “In theory the Skidi Paw- 
nee ceremonies all have as their ob- 


ject the petformance either through : 


4, George A. Dorsey, ed., Traditions of the 
Skidi Pawnee, Memoirs of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, vol. VIII, (Boston, Mass.: 
Houghton-Mifflin, ane pp. 1-12. : 


f 
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drama or through ritual of the acts 
which were performed in the mytho- 
logical age.’’ 

To Dorsey’s words, we would add 


only that “performance” must not be 


understood as if it were imitation or 
commemoration but rather as re-pre- 


sentation. The performance is not a: 


play-acting of a past, it is the re-crea- 
tion now of the harmonious order of 
the universe.® 


. CHRISTIAN MISSIONIZATION 


From the sixteenth century, when 
the Spanish brought Roman Catholic 
missionaries into the Caribbean, un- 
til the present date, the Indians of 


' North America have been the re- 
` peated target of Christian missions. 


Catholic missionaries accompanied 
the Spanish into Mexico and New 
Mexico, where they proselytized the 
Pueblo peoples; they also accom- 
panied the French explorers, traders, 
and trappers into northeastern North 


America, up the St. Lawrence River 


and across the.Great Lakes onto the 
prairies. Russian missionaries of 
Greek Orthodox faith labored among 
the Indians and Eskimo of Alaska, 
until it was purchased by the United 
States. Moravians, Methodists, and 
Baptists were working among the 
tribes of the Southeast early in the 
nineteenth century. And more re- 


_cent decades have seen intensive 
‘efforts by the Church of Latter Day 


Saints, Seventh Day Adventists, and 
Pentecostal sects. 
In general, the missionaries bore 


` an ethnic self-confidence’ of such 


magnitude as to’ constitute arro- 


5. Cited in Ralph Linton, “The Origins of 
the Skidi Sacrifice to the Morning Star,” 


American Anthropologist, vol. 28 (1956), p.: 


ne Cf. Murray L. Wax and Rosalie H. Wax, 
“The Magical World View,” Journal for the 
Scientific Study of Religion, vol. I, no. 2 
(Spring 1962), pp. 179-88. i 
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gance. They felt that they were deal- 
ing with a people who were not only 
pagan, but inferior to such degree. 
that they had totally to be trans- 


-formed. As Stephen Riggs, the Sioux 
missionary was to. write in 1846: 


As tribes and nations the Indians must 
perish and live only as men! With this 
impression of the tendency of God’s pur- 
poses as they are being developed year 
after year; I would labor to prepare them 
to fall in with Christian civilization that 
is destined to coyer the earth.” 


With this attitude it is not surprising, 
but nonetheless noteworthy, that af- 
ter 36 years of work among the 
Cherokee, none of.the missionaries 
of the American Board was capable 
in 1851. of preaching in that. native 
language.’ 

This gulf in status and authority — 
and therefore in culturé and Ían- 
guage—between missionary. and 
missionized made it difficult for 
Christianity to be ethnically modi- 
fied.and adapted, as it had been for 
example, during the prolonged me- 
dieval missionization of northern 
Europe. It also increased-the likeli- 
hood that, as nationalistic tenden- 
cies reemerged among Indians, they 
would be expressed in revitaliza- 
tions of traditional religions, rather 
than in “reformations” and other re- 
visions or purifications of the Chris- 
tian gospel. (Note that Deloria, who 
was trained in a Christian seminary, 
and whose family has closely been 
associated with Christian denomina- 
tions, has come to réject Christianity 
and to advocate a return to. tradi- 
tional Indian beliefs.)® 


7, Cited in Robert F. Berkhofer, Jr., Salva- 
tion and the Savage: An Analysis of Protes- 
tant Missions and American Indian Re- 


sponse, 1787-1862 (Lexington: University of — 


Kentucky Press, 1965), p. 7. 
8, Ibid., p. 49. 

a Vine Deloria, , Jr, God Is Red (New York: 

Dell, 1973). 
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The relationship between the mis- 
sionaries and the federal govern- 


` ment continued to be close for many 


years, and in 1865 the government 
contracted with the missionary so- 
cieties for the maintenance of schools 
for teaching agricultural and me- 
chanical arts to Indians. To elimi- 
nate denominational competition, 


‘the various Indian agencies were 


allocated exclusively among the mis- 
sionary societies (with thé exception 
of the Catholics). Thus in 1870, the 
Pawnee, Omaha, Winnebago, and 
other Nebraska tribes were under 
the jurisdiction of the Hicksite 
Friends (Quakers); the Yakima, Sko- 
komish, Quinault, and other north- 
western tribes under the Method- 
ists; and RedCloud’s band of Sioux 
under the Episcopalians.’ 
Originally, the Catholic Church 
had been indifferent to the plans of 
the federal government for contain- 


.ing and assimilating the Indians, but 
- when its missionaries found them- 


selves excluded from Indian terri- 
tories it was not slow to respond: 
The Sioux had long been exposed to 
Catholic missionaries, and Red- 
Cloud was discontented with the, 
relationship the federal government 
had established for his band with the 
Episcopalians. He kept pressuring 
the Indian agents to admit “the 
Black Robes.” Meanwhile the Board 
of Indian Commissioners— Protes- 
tant in its composition and ideologi- 
cally ` committed to, tolerance— 
became in 1881 the‘recipient of a 
Presbyterian memorial asking that 
“Indians be granted the same reli- 
gious liberty which we claim for our- 
selves. So. it was that in 1888 the 
Jesuits were able to establish a mis-_ 


10. Henry E. Fritz, The Movement for In- 
dian Assimilation, 1860—1890 (Philadelphia, 
Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Press), pp. 56; 
76-79. 

11. Ibid., p. 103. 
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sion on the Pine Ridge Reservation. 
(Nevertheless, tolerance was con- 
fined to Christian denominations, 
and indigenous rituals, such as. the 
Sun Dance, were long under federal 
ban. While ‘public revival of the Sun: 
Dance may be dated to the 1930s, 
it was not until 1959 that the piercing 
rituals were publicly reinstituted.) 
The Jesuits of Pine Ridge in- 
cluded scholars who devoted them- ` 
selves to the conscientious study of 
the Lakota language and Siouan tra- 
ditions. Initially, their interest was 
evangelical and they dismissed tra- 
ditional rituals as heathen and there- 
fore to be extirpated. But, by the 
mid-1960s. some of the Fathers had 
become ethnologically more sophis- 
ticated and religiously more catho- 
lic. Thus, Paul Steinmetz advocated 
the transformation of the Sacred: 
Pipe into * ‘a Christian prayer instru-~ 
ment,’ ’ and he spoke of the Pipe rev- 
erently as “a type of Christ because 
it is the instrument of the mediator 
in-the Sioux Religion.” So deep 
was the break between himself and 
the earlier generation of Jesuits that 
he encountered resistance from the 
- more devout among his parishion- 
ers, “there will be good Catholic In- 
_ dians who will-not want to accept the 
Pipe because it has been ‘con- 
- demned by some Fathers, 13 but he 
. felt confident enough to develop-a 
liturgy for the Pipe. Even’ so, his ` 
‘proposal remains quité éonservative 
in that the Pipe does ‘not heve in his 
service the central and symbolic role 
which it has in either the traditional 
Sioux rituals or some Plains versions 
of the modern Peyote Cult. Rather, 
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outlines, the Pipe is used in gesture 
and movement, but it is not com- 
munally smdked. He suggests that, if 
the Pipe is: to be smoked—and 
passed from person to person as in 
traditional rituals —that this be done 
at the conclusion of the prayers, 
when it becomes a part of the social 


aspect of Holy Communion. With 


these qualifications, we may note 
that, not only among the Jesuits of 
the Catholic Church, but also among 
Protestant missionaries, there has 
been a recent movement toward re-_. 
evaluating the native practices of 
exotic peoples, rather than: dismiss- 
ing them all as “heathen.” This 
reorientation has come to affect the 
attitude toward such Plains cerémo- 
nials as the Sun Dance, and the ob- 
server will now encounter Christian 
ministers willing to bless its partici- 
pants, whilst more fundamentalist 
evangelicals denounce them as en- 
gaging in pagan and heathen rites. 


‘A MODERN PLAINS RESERVATION 


- Pine Ridge, South Dakota, is rep- 
resentative in many ways of Plains 
Indian reservations. Except for_the 
congestion of the Agency -town, the 
Indian population of about 10,000 
people is thinly scattered across an 
area approximately the size of the 
state of Connecticut. Natural re- 
sources are modest, and the popula- 
tion is. characterized by poverty, 


‘underemployment, unemployment, 


and a, variety of related problems. 
Although the Sioux have been mis- 
sionized for decades and their chil- 


‘dren enrolled in schools where Eng- 


during the service which Steinmetz /lish is the sole accepted language, 


12. Paul Steinmetz, “Explanation of the 
Sacred Pipe as a Prayer Instrument,” Pine 
Ridge Research Bullétin, no. 10 (August 1969), 


p. 20. 
P: i3. Ibid., p. 21. - 


nonetheless Lakota remains the pri- 
mary domestic and communal lan- 
guage for many persons and English 
is a foreign. language, which only a 
minority handle with skill and com- 
fort. (Lakota is the Siouan ‘dialect 


TABLE 4 


PRIMARY RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION OF INDIANS 
OF PINE RIDGE, BY PERCENTAGE 
OF INDIAN BLOOD 


. PERCENT PERCENT 
DENOMINATION FULLBLOOD MIXEDBLOOD 

Episcopatian r 47. 27 
Roman Catholic 33 58 
Presbyterian 11 8 
Body of Christ 3 1 

Latter Day Saints 1 0.4 

Other ; 5. 7.8 
Total 100 100 


spoken by the Oglala of Pine 
Ridge.)* 

In the late 1960s a baseline data 
survey was conducted on Pine 
Ridge. Fullblood Oglalas comprised 
45.6 percent, mixedblood Oglalas 
comprised 48.7 percent, and Indians + 
from other tribes 5.6 percent of the 
total Indian population. The survey 
also inquired as to membership. or 
affiliation with religious denomina- 
tions.'* In percent, the findings are 
shown ‘in table I. Other denomina- 
tions together with percentage of 
reservation adherents include: Na- 
tive American Church (0.8 percent), 
Seventh Day Adventists (0.6 per- 


14. Descriptions of the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion, as of the 1960s, may be found in Eileen 
Maynard and Gayla Twiss, That These People 
May Live: Conditions among the Oglala 
Sioux of the Pine Ridge Reservation (Pine 
Ridge,‘S.D.; Indian Health Service, U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, 1969); also in Murray L. 
Wax, Rosalie H. Wax, and Robert V. Dumont, 
Formal Education in an American Indian 
Community, Monograph #1, Society for the 
Study of Social Problems, Supplement to 
Soctal Problems, vol. XI, no. 4 (1964), espe- 
cially chaps. 2 and 3. > 

15. The baseline data survey was reported 
in a number of issues of the Pine Ridge Re- 
séarch Bulletin, and in Maynard and Twiss, 
That These People May Live. Of special utility 


here is the anonymous essay, ao Denomi- . 


national ‘Preferences among the Oglalas” in 
Pine Ridge Research Bulletin, no. 10 Pagos 
1969), pp. 1-6. 
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l cent), Church of God (0.4 percent), ` 


Lutheran (0.3 percent), Gospel Mis- 
sionary Union (0.3 percent), Congre- 
gational (0.3 percent), Methodist (0.2- 
percent), and Baptists (0.1 percent). 

These figures of denominational 
membership would not look out of 
place for many other smal] towns of 
mid-America. Nevertheless, .Pine ` 
Ridge is in fact very different from 
non-Indian ‘communities of mid- 
America. While less than one per- 
cent of Indians list the Native Amer- 
icah Church (Peyote cult) as their 
primary religious affiliation, never- 
theless, 11 percent of fullbloods and 
6 percent of mixedbloods acknowl- 
edge attending its meetings. And, 

while no figures were obtained as 


‘to attendance at the great Sun 


“Dances, sponsored annually by the 


“Oglala Sioux Tribal Government — 


during the late 1960s, the count 


_ would have numbered several thou-’ 


sands. Also, many families who con- . 
sider themselves members in good 
standing: of Christian denomina- 


‘tions, nonetheless participate in the 


small cultic ceremonials known usu- 
ally. and generally as yuwipi. And, 
in addition, there are many other 
cults or ceremonials, and ‘corre- 
sponding types of shamans, medi- 


. cinemen, or holymen, or other ini- 


tiates.16 


16. In addition to the ceremonials already 
mentioned—~wiwanyank wacipt (“sun gazing 
as they dance”), the Sundance; the yuwipt 
and wanbli rituals; and hanble ceya, the vi- - 
sion quest—there are inikagapi, the rite’ of 
purification via the sweat lodge; ina ta awi 
fa lowan, puberty rite at menarche; Sunkwact, 
horse dance; and others. Sacred to the entire 
Sioux nation is Ptehincala Canunpa, the Buffalo 
Virgin Calf Pipe, held in trust by a shaman 
on the Cheyenne River Reservation; ithas not ` 
been displayed nor used publicly for some 
time. Among priests and practitioners, there 
are wicasa wakan, holy man; wapiye wicasa, 
doctor man; pejuta wicaga, medicine man; 
‘pefuta winyela, medicine woman; as well as 
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Between February and May of 
1973, a group of Indians, mainly 
Sioux, and variously affiliated with 
the American Indian Movement 
(AIM), occupied and assumed politi- 
cal-military control over the hamlet 


of Wounded Knee. Their activities ` 


were opposed by the recognized 
tribal government and by the Nixon 
administration. There were great 
shows of force on both sides, some 
casualties, and much coverage in the 
mass media. The incident has come to 
be known as Wounded Knee II, in 
commemoration of the terrible slaugh- 
ter inflicted upon the Sioux in the 
same locale in 1890. In retrospect, it is 
hard to take WK-II seriously as a 
pragmatic political act, and it is note- 
_ worthy that in the next election to 
the Oglala Sioux Tribal executive, 
AIM spokesman Russell Means 
could not secure a majority of the 
vote. Nevertheless, one should not 
underestimate WK-II as a symbolic 
statement or religious ceremonial. 
Indians from all over North America 
made pilgrimages to the besieged 
camp at Wounded Knee, bringing 
gifts and blessings. Medicinemen 
are known to have journeyed with 
. their sacred bundles through the en- 
trenchments inorder to perform rites 
which they had not otherwise thought 
appropriate in modern times. For 
many Indians, at that moment in 
time, Wounded Knee had 'become 
the locus of an epiphany," . 


_ the shamans who perform wanbli (wanbli 
wapiye). For further details on the above, 
consult Feraca, Wakinyan and .Brown, The 
Sacred Pipe. 

“17. A portrait’ of Wounded Knee-II may be 
found in Vine Deloria, Jr., Behind the Trail 
of Broken Treaties: An Indian Declaration of 
Independence (New York: Dell, 1974). See 
also, Philip D. Roos et al., “The Impact of 
the American Indian Movement on the Pine 
Ridge Reservation,” (Paper delivered at the 
annual meetings of the Society for the Study 
of Social Problems, 1977). 
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i MILLENARIANISM 
The 1890 massacre at Wounded 


Knee was precipitated by the spread, 


to the Sioux of the Ghost Dance move- 


EET. 


ment. Originating with a. prophet Ps 


among the Northern Paiute, the 


Ghost Dance swept like a prairie . 


fire across the Plains, bringing to In- 
dians a message of hope and trans- 
‘figuration. Once lords of the Plains, 
proud and untrammeled horse-no- 
mads, their: needs supplied from 
their great hunts of the buffalo, the 
Plains tribes in afew decades had 
been decimated by disease, emaci- 


‘ated by starvation, and confined to 


idleness in reservation settings un- 
der alien and authoritarian govern- 
ance. Traditional religious ceremo- 
nials had appeared useless to. cope 
with the new disasters;. only too of- 
ten the revered possessors of sacred 
lore had gone to their deaths without 


being abl¢ to transmit their skills and ~ 


rituals to,the next generation. 

The Ghost Dance was but one of a 
number of movements that have af- 
fected various of the North American 
tribes. Its prophet, Wovoka, preached 


- that the world would be returned to 


its state prior to the coming of the 
Whites and that the dead Indians 
and vanished game: would reappear. 
Associated with his message were 
various rituals, especially a round 
dance which, when performed, led 
some of the participants to lose con- 
sciousness and journey spiritually to 
the land of the dead, where they en- 
countered their ancestors and the 
ecological. conditions of their child- 
hood.’® 

Some observers believed that the 


eg 


18. There have been many studies and anal- 
yses of the Ghost Dance, but the fullest ethno- 
graphic account was given in 1896 by James 
Mooney and is reprinted now as The Ghost- 
Dance Religion and Wounded Knee (N.Y.: 
Dover, 1973). 
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Ghost Dance movement had ceased 
with the Wounded Knee massacre. 
But, 40 years later, Alexander Lesser 
found the Ghost Dance cult was still 
infludntial among the Pawnee.” 
Alice Kehoe, working among Cana- 
dian Dakota during the 1960s found 
remnants of its cult. Whether or 
not the movement still persists 
among the Oglala is a matter for ar- 
gumentation. Among the older gen- 
eration, there are many who cherish 
the hope for the return of the Black 
Hills. Several decades ago, such 
hopes might have been classified as 
millenarian, especially when held 
tenaciously by a people without 
funds, political power, or legal skills. 
Yet in an age when tribes elsewhere 
are having success with a court suit 
over rights to much of the real estate 
of Maine, there is a genuine question 
as to how to categorize the hopes for. 
the return of the Black Hills. For 
some Sioux who are highly assimi- 
lated to non-Indian culture, that re- 
turn would simply constitute an 
heirship claim, representing a cash 
payment for .a swindle performed 
upon their ancestors}. but for many 
Sioux of traditional attitudes, the 
Black Hills constitute a sacred sym- 
bol of the vitality of the Sioux people 
and of their relationship to the larger 
universe. 

Among the Tribal Cherokee of east- 
em Oklahoma, a kindred type of 
vision persists: the resurrection of 
the sovereign and independent Cher- 
okee nation. Such a nation existed 


‘from the time of their removal from- 


the southeast (under the presidency 


19. Alexander Lesser, The Pawnee Ghost 
Dance Hand Game, Columbia University 
Contributions to Anthropology, vol. XVI, 
(New York: Columbia University . Press, 
1933), pp. 1-337. 

20. Alice B. Kehoe, “The Ghost Dance Reli- 
gion in Saskatchewan, Canada,” Plains An- 
thropologist, pt. 1(1968), pp. 13-42. 
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of Andrew Jackson) until the turn of 
the century, when Congress forcibly 
dissolved it. The dissolution and the 
accompanying division of the Cher- 
okee lands, with their allotment in 
severalty, represented catastrophe 
for the Tribal (or fullblood) Chero- 
kee. In these hours of tribulation, 
a spiritual leader, RedBird Smith, di- 
rected their attention to the tradi- 
tional Cherokee way—the white 
path of harmony—and rekindled the 
fires of the stompground for the 
Nighthawk Cult.?! As of 1963, there 
were in eastern Oklahoma six func- 
tioning Nighthawk stomp- grounds, 
each a cultic center for a local 
blood community. (There were also 
42, churches in the Cherokee Indian 
Baptist Association, 9 Cherokee 
Methodist Churches, 3 Cherokee- 
Creek Baptist Churches, and 3 other 
Cherokee churches, each of these 
also functioning as a ‘cultic center for 
a local Cherokee-speaking commu- 
nity.)* Explicitly for the Nighthawk 
Cult, but also for many of the mem- 
bers of the Christian churches, the 
restoration of the sovereign Chero- 
kee nation remains a cherished goal. 
To.the typical outsider who observes 
the extent of the intrusion into Cher- 
okee lands of the Whites and their 
governmental agencies, the hope for 
a revived sovereignty must appear 
millenialist and utopian. Neverthe- 
less, it is precisely the restoration of 
sovereignty of Indian tribes and 
nations that is intrinsic to much of 
contemporary Indian nationalism (as 
manifested in AIM and in the writ- 
ings of such spokesmen as Vine De- 
loria, Jr.) 


21. Robert K. Thomas, “The Origin and De- 
velopment of the RedBird Smith Movement” 
(M.A. thesis, University of Arizona, 1954). 

22. Albert Wahbrhaftig, “The Tribal Chero- 
kee Population of Eastern Oklahoma,” Cur- 


‘rent Anthropology, vol. IX, no. 5 (December 


1968), pp. 510-18. 
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THE PEYOTE CULT” 


For centuries peyote has been 
used sacramentally by the peoples 
of Middle America. Like the wine 
in the communion chalice of the 
Christian Eucharist, its status is 
freighted with symbolism, emotion, 
and tradition. The Huichol Indians 
of Mexico annually perform d lengthy 
pilgrimage in order to gather peyote 
for their ritual use.” Plains Indians 
will perform individual pilgrimages 
to the regions where its found and 
will recite prayers on encountering 
the first specimen. Thus peyote is no 
- more to be interpreted in terms af its 
biochemical composition than is the 
wine in the chalicé. For its com- 
municants, peyote is a beneficient 
and potent deity, capable of healing 


and of conferring a variety of bless-’ 


ings and benefits. 7 

Among North American Indians: 
the cult developed during the past 
century. It can especially be found 
among the tribes who were native 
to the southern plains during the 


nineteenth century and were then ` 


settled in western ` Oklahoma. But 
the cult has spread widely through- 
out the West, from the Winnebago of 
` the Great Lakes to the Paiute of the 
Great Basin,.and from the Arapaho 
of the northern Plains to the Navajo 
of the Southwest. It seems evident 
that the cult took root among these 
peoples as they lost their more tra- 
ditional religious practices during 
the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the earlier part of the pres- 
ent century. While there are signifi- 
cant differences between the cults as 
practices by me Huichol and by 
elles 

23. The principal source for this section is, 
Weston La Barre, The Peyote Cult, 4th ed., 
enl. (New York: Schocken Books, 1975). 

24. Fernando Benitez, In the Magic Land of 


Peyote, trans. John Upton (New ion Warner 
Books, 1968). 


and auditory hallucinations. 
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Plains Indians, there are notable 
similarities, such as the journey or 
pilg-image for peyote, the nighttime 
ceremonial, and the presence in the 
morning meal of com (maize). 
Peyote: grows wild in the Rio 
Grande River valley and southwest- 
ward. Lophophora williamsii is a 
small, carrot-shaped cactus whose 2 
top is harvested to become the “pe- _ 
yote button” that will be ingested. 
Chemically, the button is complex 
and zontains a variety of alkaloids, 
some with effects like strychnine 
and others with effects like mesca- 
line. The taste is bitter, and even 
habituees may be subject to vomit- 
ing. A variety of effects seem to fol- 
low digestion. Excitement and ex- 
hilaration are followed by alterations 


‘in th= sense of time and by optical 


visions such as brilliance of colors, 
The 
toxic effects seem minor, and the 
plant is not addictive. 

The spread of peyote among North ` 
American Indians coincided with 
the Prohibition movement, and pe- 
yote became the subject of religious 
and governmental attacks. The accusa- 


. tions were based more upon fantasy 


than on knowledge, but legislation 
against the consumption of peyote 
was introduced in both the Con- 
gress and some state legislatures. 
Partly in an effort to accommodate 
the sacramental usage to Euro- 
American religious traditions, and to 
provice themselves with the reli- 
gious protections of the federal con- 
stituticn, some Indians. began a proc- 
ess of formal organization. In 1914, 
the “First-born Church‘ of Christ” 
was organized under the laws of 
Oklahoma. Since strong Christian 
elements pervade the Plains ritual, 
the tite was not a. misnomer; but, 
nevertueless; many peyotists were 
uncomfortable about it, and, withi 
a few years, some organized! 
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selves as the Native American 
Church (NAC). That title, which 
symbolizes the intertribal and ab- 
original nature of the cult, has’ 
proved more popular and durable. 
The church has since been estab- 
lished and incorporated in a number 
of states, but the general organiza- 
tional structure is congregational 
and federal rather than bureaucratic 
and centralized; or, to be more exact, 
the structure is loose arid decentral- 
ized in the fashion characteristic of 
Plains or intertribal associations. (It 
may be illuminating to compare the 
discussion by Gerlach and Hine of 
the strength and resilience of a simi- 
lar type of anarchic or decentralized- 
structure in the cases of the Pente- 
costal and Black “Power move- 
ments.) 

Typically, the religious se service of 
an NAC group begins on Saturday 
night and continues until Sunday. 
morning. For Plains Indians, the lo- 
cation nay be a tipi; for Navajo, a 
hogan; but in practice, the service 
can be held anywhere so long as 
there is space for a central altar, in- 
cluding a fire (or coals), about which 
the participants will be seated. At 
midnight and dawn there are cere- 
monies involving water; and, in the 
morning, there is a ritual breakfast 
which will include corn (maize), 
fruit, and boneless meat. During the 
service, peyote is passed among the 
communicants, and in the Plains rit- 
ual, each usually consumes at least 
four buttons. Likewise a water-drum 
and other ritual. paraphernalia are 
passed about the circle, and in tum 
each person sings four peyote songs, 
while accompanied on the drum by 
the person on his right. The service 


25. Luther P. Gerlach and Virginia H. Hine, 
People, Power, Change: Movements of Social 
Transfarmation (Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1970). 
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may vary, depending upon the tribe 
and the leader. In some cases there’ 
may be a sermon; and in some cases. 
there may be reading from the Bible, 
which is present in the central al- 
tar.” 

In addition to the services begin- 
ning`on Saturday night, others may 
be held on holidays, or at times of 
stress or illness, or to express grati- 
tude or thanksgiving for a special 
event: like the birth of a healthy 
child. Whether among Mexican or 
North American Indians, doctoring 
(healing) is a ‘major rationale fora 
cultic ceremony, and peyote is re- 
garded as a powerful therapist. 
Among Plains Indians, services will. 
also be sponsored for the purposes 
of securing a vision that will confer 


blessings and power upon the sup- 
plicant. 


CONCLUSION 


We began this essay with a review 
of traditional religious worldview 
and ceremonials. These ceremonials 
were an aspect of the integration of 
community and tribe. Belief was not 
an issue, and participation flowed 
from. membership in the tribe and 
its voluntary associations (medicine 
societies). Centuries of missioniza- 
tion and of intercourse with a variety 
of non-Indian peoples have frac- 
tured this religious and cultural 
unity. A tribal unit of 10,000 persons 
now contains a multiplicity of de- 
nominations and of cultic practices, 
some mutually consistent, others . 
mutually inconsistent. Moreover, 


26, An informal but accurate account of a 
peyote service with an intertribal composi- 
tion, held on the Navajo Reservation, can be 
found in Peter Nabokov, “The Peyote Road” 
reprinted in Solving “The Indian Problem,” 
eds. Murray L. Wax and Robert W. Buchanan 
(New York: New Viewpoints, 1975), pp. 197- 
210. 
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there has also. been the emergence 
of intertribal, yet distinctively In- 
dian, religions such as the Native 
American Church.” The major di- 


27. For a discussion of these issues see 
_ Murray L. Wax, Indian Americans: Unity and 
Diversity (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1971). . 


rections of change seem to be toward 


millenarianism—as expressed in a 
drive to reclaim lands and ‘regain 
sovereignty—and toward reviving 


‘or revitalizing traditional cults. Chris- 


tian denominations also'are moving 
toward a more catholic-recognition 
of the virtues- of the traditional cults 
and ceremonials. 
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ABSTRACT: The provision of health and medical care to 
American Indians and Alaska Natives has undergone major 
changes in the 150 years during which the federal govern- 
ment has assumed responsibility for these services. Signifi- 
cant legislation leading to present programs and directions’ 
is reviewed to place current programs`in the perspective of 
historic evolution. The changing patterns of disease indicate 
that Indian health status is rapidly approaching that of the 
Western world, with a reduction in infectious diseases and 
an increase in psychosocial problems and chronic conditions. 
In order to provide quality health care under isolated, rural 
conditions, the Indian Health Service is exploring innovative 
uses of paraprofessionals and the application of modern space 
technology to primary care settings. l 
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HE health of the Native Ameri- . 
- siderable: faith, they endeavored to 


` can is a complex and many- 
sided realm. The roots of- Indian 


health practice are lost in antiquity, ' 


and the present delivery of health 
and medical care involves,.in some 
instances, the most modern space 
technology. Some concepts about 
_Indian health belong to the con- 
temporary folklore, such as the ster- 


eotype of the “drunken Indian,” 
which reflects a widely held belief 


that Indian people'are somehow dif- 
ferent and cannot drink like normal 
people. Yet recent research has sug- 
gested that this is not the case.! 
' Other elements in Indian health are 


still largely unexplored, such as the . 


understanding of the success of na- 
tive’ practitioners and ceremonials. 
And with this is the mostly Indian- 
transmitted knowledge of power and 
the persistence of native belief sys- 
tems. Indian health is a rapidly 
changing, politically impacted, and 


culturally important field. Very 


briefly, an overview of its many di- 
mensions will be considered. 


‘STEPS TO THE PRESENT 


The provision of medical care to 
native peoples was, at one time, an 
empirically refined and exclusively 
practiced ‘art independent of West- 
er man. Native practitioners weré 
called by many names, butall strove 
to maintain and promote the well- 
being of individuals and to maintain 


their native societies. Armed with an . 


1. L. Bennion and T. Li, “Alcahol metab- ‘ 


olism in American Indians and Whites,” 
New England Journal of Medicine, vol. 234, 
no. 1 (1 January 1976), pp. 9-13. J. H. Le- 
land, Firewater Myths, Monograph no. 11 
(Rutgers Center for Alcohol Studies, 1976). 
J. E. Levy and S. J. Kunitz, Indian Drinking 
- (New York: John Wiley, 1974). 


extensive pharmacopoeia’ and con- 


minister to the needs of people in 
both a physical and mental environ- 
ment. ` 

Indian henik today is largely ae: 
pendent on Western-trained practi- 
tioners and the vagaries of politi- 
cians. The transition between inde- 
pendence and dependence ‘is a long 
and intricate history, interwoven 
with the history of the gradual dom- 
ination of Indian peoples by the re- 


‘lentless European westward migra- 
‘tion. 


When Indian land had been se- 
cured and reservations established, 


treaties provided for minimal medi- . 


cal care in the person of a “physi- 
cian to reside at said central agency, 
who shall furnish medicine and ad- 
vice to their sick, and shall vaccinate 
them.’? On the Great Plains, the 
War Department became involved 


. in the administration of medical serv- 


ices to Indians largely to protect 
American soldiers from infectious 
diseases. Congress authorized the 
appropriation of monies to vaccinate 
against smallpox in 1832. In 1849, 
the responsibility for Indian health 
was transferred, along with other In- 
dian concerns, to the newly created 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, ‘ Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Medical care 
for Indians passed from’ military 
to civilian control. In: 1954, the re- 
sponsibility ‘for Indian health was 


2. V..J. Vogel, American Indian Medicine 
(New York: John Wiley, 1974). 

3. V. Deloria and K. Kickingbird, Treaties 
and Agreements of the Indian Tribes of the 
Pacific. Northwest (Washington, D.C.: The 
Institute for the Development of Indian Law, 
n.d.) p. 14. + 

4. Felix Cohen, Handbook of Federal In- 
dian Law (Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press, 1942), p. 243 
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transferred to the Department of - 


Health, Education, and Welfare, U.S. 
Public Health Service. However, 
authority for the provision of medi- 
cal services to Indians had been 
: broadly established in 1921 with the 
passage of the Snyder Act, which 
provided for appropriations to assist 
Indians in the “conservation of 
health” and for the “employment of 
... physicians.” In 1954, P.L. 
83-568 provided the authority to 
transfer “all functions, responsibili- 
ties, authorities, and duties . . . re- 
lating to the maintenance of the 
health of Indians . . .” s 
Public Health Service, under the Di- 
_ rection of the Surgeon General.5 
Since 1954, the Indian Health Serv- 
ice has grown from a budget of $34.5 
million and a staff of 2900 to its 
present 1975 level of staffing at 7400 
individuals and an annual appropri- 
ation in excess of $200 million.® 
_ Health-and medical care for the 
American Indians and Alaska Na- 
tives is currently available in 24 west- 
ern states through a network of 51 
hospitals, 83 health centers, and over 
300 health stations.” In addition. to 
direct medical care through outpa- 
tient installations and inpatient fa- 
cilities, the Indian health service 
also saw the passage of significant 
environmental health legislation in 
P.L. 86-121, which provided'a sep- 
arate authorization for the construc- 
tion of sanitation facilities on reser- 
vations where there had never been 
running water or sanitary waste dis- 


5. “DHEW, PHS, ‘Provision of Contract 
Health Services,” in Federal Register, 41(206): 
46792 (22 October 1976). 

6. D. J. Press, D. Sakiestewa and R. D. 
Kane, A Study of the Indian Health Service 
and Indian Tribal Involoement in Health 
(Arlington, Virginia: Urban Associates, 1974) 
p. 3. Prepared for the Office of Special Con- 
cerns, DHEW. ` 

7. Ibid., p. 142. 
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Saak This legislation, coupled with 
more recent Housing and Urban De- 
velopment (HUD) grants, has per- 
mitted a vastly improved physical . 
environment for many Indian peo- ~ 
ples.® i 

In 1975 and 1976, two comple- 
mentary pieces of major -Indian- 
orierited legislation were passed 
into law, the implications of which 
herald major changes for medical 
service delivery and perhaps mark 
the greatest legislative impact on 
Indian tribes since the Indian: Re- 
organization Act of 1934. These 
bills are: P.L. 93-638, the Indian 
Self-Determination and Education ` 
Assistance Act (January 4, 1975), 
and P.L. 94-437, the Indian Health 
Care Improvement Act (September 
30, 1976). This last is one of the most 
cornprehensive documents spelling 
out the obligations of the federal 
government with respect to the 
needs of Indian peoples yet promul- 
gated. This is not to imply that it 
fully meets the needs of Indian peo- 
ple, or that it does not have some 
drawbacks. 

The Self-Determination Act pro- 
vides the legal framework within 
which an Indian tribe may contract 
with the federal government for 
the operation of various health pro- 


‘grams which are managed by the 


tribe itself. And the Indian Health 
Care Improvement Act delineates a 
number of program areas in which 


Indian people may manage’ con- 


tracts: training programs, specific 
health services, health facilities, 
waste disposal programs, and urban 
Indian clinics. The latter is a most 
important inclusion, because itis the _ 
first time that those Indian peoples 
residing off-reservation have’ had 
their health needs formally recog- 
nized by legislation. 


8. Ibid., p. 11. 
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ai ass TABLE 1 
INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE PROGRAM ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


HEALTH IMPROVEMENTS: 


Death Rates: 
Infant ` 
Neonatal 
Postneonatal 
- Maternal , 
~ Influenza and pneumonia * 
Certain diseases of infancy 
Tuberculosis, ail forms 
Gastroenteritis, etc. ; 
Congenital malformations 
Incidence Rates: 
New active tuberculosis 
Trachoma 


1974 


_ 1965 PERCENT 
RATE Rare DECREASE 
62.5 18.7, 70 
22.7 94 > -- 59 
39.8 9.3 77 
82.6 “16.4 ` 80 
89.8 . 29.7 67 
67.7 21.0 69 
55.1 7.5 86 
39.2 6.6 83 

190 8.5 55 
267.7" 79.8 . 89 

.1712.7** 388.8 ` T 


Source: Indian Health Service, Analysis and Statistical Branch, "Program Accomplishments.” (A 
package of charts and materials prepared for the congressional budget hearings of March 8 and March 


10, 1978.) 
* 1962 Rate 
** 1986 Rate 


THE CHANGING PATTERNS OF 
DISEASE 


One should make a distinction 
between health problems and medi- 
cal problems. Increasingly amang 
nonmedical professionals, as well as 
tribal employees, health problems 
are being defined as those socio- 
cultural and physical-environmental 
elements which’ have a negative 
effect on the physical and emotional 
well-being of people: (1) inadequate 
housing; (2) poor nutrition; (3) a lack 
of job opportunities; (4) inferior ed- 
ucational opportunities; and (5) lack 
of recreational ‘outlets. Clinical per- 
sonnel still tend to define medical 
problemis as those diseases and states 

of ill-health which-are encountered 

in the clinic setting, and which lend 
themselves to.reporting on the var- 
ious medical records forms. But the 
medical problems are symptomatic 
of the health problems, so. efforts 
directed at Indian health improve- 
ment are two-fold: preventive and 
curative: _ ` 


1 
i 


Since the Indian Health Service 
began to keep records on Indian 
medical problems in calendar year 


- 1955, there has been a major im- 


provement in the health of native 
peoples, as indicated by selected 
morbidity and mortality rates and 
the percent decrease in these rates 


' through calendar year 1974. These 


are summarized in table .1. 

Until very recently, Native Amer- 
icans died in larger numbers from 
diseases which did not cause high 
mortality in the rest of the popula- 
tion: infectious diseases and condi- 
tions relating to poverty. However, 


‘an examination of the leading causes 


of death for Indians and Alaska Na- 
tives in 24 reservation states would 
suggest that Indians’ general health 


. status and living circumstances are 


catching up with the rest.of the na- 
tion. More native people are dying 
from accidents and chronic condi- 


„tions, while a‘glance at the reduc- 


tion in rates. in table 1 indicates that 
_infectious disease is coming more 


“and more under control. In calendar 
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year 1971, the Indian Health Serv- 
ice listed the top ten causes of death 
for Indians as: accidents, diseases of 
the heart, malignant neoplasms, 
cirrhosis of the liver, cerebrovascu- 
lar disease, influenza and pneu- 
monia, diseases of infancy (unspeci- 
fied), diabetes mellitus, homicide, 
and suicide.® Four of these condi- 
tions are related to the heavy use of 
alcohol among reservation residents: 
accidents, cirrhosis, homicide, and 
suicide. Regardless of whether or 
not the Indian has a genetic suscep- 
tibility to alcohol intoxication, there 
is an overwhelming abundance of 
evidence to indicate that alcohol 
abuse among native peoples is a se- 
rious problem. In a widely quoted 
study; the Indian Health Service 
noted that alcohol abuse was the 
number one health problem of 
American Indians.!° Yet that same 
agency has no overall policy for deal- 
ing with this health problem and 
professionals within the agency of- 
ten appear reluctant to plan for treat- 


ment or intervention. It is of inter-~ 


est to note that the National Institute 
for Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, 
a separate HEW agency, has some 
$24 million in funds for Indian al- 
cohol programs. 

When the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice first examined the beneficiary 
population it had inherited from 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the ma- 
jor causes of mortality and morbidity 
were infectious diseases. In the first 
decade of health services delivery 
to Indian people, the sources and 


r 


9. U.S. Public Health’ Service, Indian 
Health Trends and Services, DHEW publica- 
tion no. (HSA) 74—12,009 (Washington, D.C.: 
USGPO, 1974). p. 32. 

10. Indian Health Service Task Force on 
Alcoholism, Alcoholism: A High Priority 
Health Problem, DHEW publication no. 
(HSM) 73-12002 (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 
1972.) 
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causes of morbidity and mortality 
were vigorously attacked by the Di- 
vision of Indian Health personnel. 
Not only medical staff, but allied 
health manpower as well, worked 
together to develop a comprehen- 
sive approach to the reduction of 
disease. Sanitarians, civil engineers, 
medical social workers, and health 
educators formed- a part of the team 
which scattered across the reserva- 
tions to ameliorate existing condi- 
tions. The success of this broad-scale 
approach to’ community health has 
resulted in a marked reduction of the 
infectious diseases. Even tubercu- 
losis and otitis media are no longer 
the threats they once were for Indian ° 
people, although there is still con- 
siderable fear in the Indian com- 
munities about tuberculosis, and ' 
much repairable deafness from otitis 
which requires surgical correction. 
In the last few years, the chronic 
diseases and mental health prob- 
lems-have increasingly required the 
attention of médical professionals 
and the growing cadre of parapro- 
fessionals. In spite of vague and 
fragmented programs, or perhaps be- 
cause of them, alcohol abuse con- 
tinues to be held by many tribal 


_people™ as well as by federal off- 


cials? to be the major health prob- ` 
lem among Indian people. However, 


alcohol abuse is also held by many 


to be symptomatic of environmental, . 
acculturative, and other stresses 
which impact heavily on Indian 
communities... Levy and Kunitz 


11.. Arizona Commission of Indian Affairs, 
Phoenix, Reservation Survey: Health. (A se- 
ries of questionnaires submitted to tribal 
leaders from 1963-66 asking for Indian per- 
ceptions of major health problems. Alcohol 
was often cited as the number one problem.) 

12. Indian Health Service Task Force, 
Alcoholism: A High Priority Health Problem. 

13. J. Ablon, “Cultural Conflict in Urban 
Indians,” Mental Hygiene 55 (1971), pp. 
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point out that among Navajo, Apache, 
and Hopi people there may have 
been prehistoric cultural configura- 
tions which have persisted and which 
influence present drinking habits,“ 
while Lurie notes that Indian-style 
drinking. helps to maintain a sense 
of “Indianness.”* Other observers 
note that there are differences in 
‘Indian drinking and that certainly 


not all Indian drinking constitutes . 


alcoholism or even alcohol abuse."® 
It can be seen that there-is much 


more unknown about this major 


health problem than is known, and 
sensitive individuals working in the 
: field of Indian alcohol abuse sug- 
gest that-it is time to stop the body 
‘count of abusers and begin to de- 
velop comprehensive, community- 
based apprdaches to the problem 
which incorporate prevention, early 
identification and intervention, ef- 
fective treatment, follow-up and re- 
habilitation, with all of the attendant 
services implied by these concepts." 
This would require a multi-agency 


199-205. W. V. Curlee, “Suicide and Self 


destructive Behavior on the Cheyenne River 
Reservation,” in Suicide Among the Ameri- 
can Indians (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Public 
Health ‘Service, publication no.' 1908, June 
1969), pp. 34-36. E. P. Dozier, “Problem 
. Drinking among American Indians: The Role 
of Sociocultural deprivation,” ee 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, vol. 27, no. 1 
(1966), pp. 72-87. 

14. Levy and Kunitz, Indian Drinking. 

15. N. O. Lurie, “The World’s Oldest On- 
going Protest Demonstration: North Ameri- 

‘can Indian Drinking Patterns,” Pacific His- 
torical Review, vol. 40, no. 3 (1971), pp. 
311-32. 

16. F..-N. Ferguson, “Navajo. Drinking: 
Some Tentative Hypotheses,” Human Organ- 
ization 27 (1968), pp. 150-67. J. J. Wester- 
meyer, “Options Regarding Alcohol Use 
Among the Chippewa,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, vol. 42, no. 3 (1972), pp. 
398-403. 

-17. Personal ommunication with Ernest J. 
Turner, Director, Seattle Indian Alcoholism 
Program, November 1876. 
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cooperative approach, because serv- 
ices to Indian people are seriously 
fragmented across numerous agen- 


cies. However, such an attack is not 


inherently impossible. ` 

It has been suggested that dif- 
ferential use of health facilities by 
social class!8 and generational’ dif- 
ferences in morbidity rates for some 


diseases result from the strains of 


acculturation.’® Certainly it is a mis- 
take to view cultural groups as inter- 
nally homogeneous,” but due to 
limitations of space it will be neces- 
sary to generalize about Indian peo- 
ple and trends, keeping in mind that 
there are always exceptions. A par- 
tial solution to dealing with the cul- 
tural differences which affect utiliza- - 
tion of health services, as well as 
influence the health’ behavior of 
Indian people, is to increase the 
utilization of indigenous personnel, 
most especially therapists who deal 
with emotional and social problems.. 
It has been suggested that effective 
medical care delivery would be en- 
hanced if health professionals could 
modify their etiological concepts of 


‘causation of psychosocial disturb- 


ances, and if native practitioners 
could also achieve a better under- 
standing of contemporary medical 
concepts and be assisted to integrate 
these into. the indigenous concepts 
of disease ‘causation.”* 


18. E. L. Koos, The Health of Regionville 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 


ed p 160. 


. Graham, “Ethnic Background and 
‘ieee ‘in a Pennsylvania County,” Soctal 
Problems, vol. 4, no. 1 (1956), pp. 76-82. 

20. P. Kunstadter, “Culture Change, Social 
Structure; and Health Behavior: A Quantitative 
Study of Clinic Use Among the Apaches of 
the Mescalero Reservation”. (Ph.D. diss. 
University of Michigan, 1960); p. 409. 

21. E. F. Torrey, “Mental Health Services 
for American Indians and Eskimos,” Com- 
munity Mental Health douna vol. 6, no. 6 
(1970), pp. 455-63. 
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This brings up the question of who 
is currently providing care for Indian 
people. The traditional doctor-pa- 
tient relationship is undergoing 
some interesting and innovative al- 
terations in an attempt to better meet 
the health needs of arural, often iso- 
lated, frequently bilingual, and cul- 
turally distinct people. ; 


INNOVATIONS AND NEW 
DIRECTIONS. 


Uge from the time of the trans- 
fer of responsibility from the Bureau 


_ of Indian Affairs to the Public Health 


Service, professionals within the 
health delivery system began to con- 
sider innovations and changes in the 
traditional medical model in order 


- to provide a comprehensive program 


of medical and health services to the 
Indian people. Confronted with ma- 
jor manpower shortages, a very rural 
and: scattered population, language 


. differences, and distinct value and 


cultural differences, not to mention 
the isolation of professionals, anti- 
quated facilities and inadequate 
congressional appropriations, the 
administrators of the Division of 
Indian Health began to explore a 
then new approach to service deliv- 


` ery: the paraprofessional. The earli- 


est groundwork was laid by the Nav- 
ajo-Comell Field Health Research 
Project, which in 1955 began to ex- 
plore ways to develop effective cross- 
cultural health delivery. The de- 
velopment of a cadre of Health Visi- 
tors, who worked as a part of a 
medical team to help bridge cultural 


` 


. ‘and linguistic gaps, laid the founda- 


tion for the burgeoning paraprofes- 
sional programs which exist today.” 
Medical teams. in Alaska were de- 


- 22, J. Adair and K. W. Deuschle, The Peo- 
ple’s Health (New York: Appleton- Century- 
Crofts, 1970). 
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veloping the Village Aide programs, 
training indigenous individuals in 
isolated native villages to provide 
a range of primary care functions. 
The importance of indigenous first- 
contact people became a major con- 
cern of Indian Health Service staff. 
Thus, in 1968 a training center and 
research station was established on 
the Arizona desert:in Tucson. This 


multicomponent program consisted 


of a national training center, Desert 
Willow, whose function was to pro- 
vide basic training to tribally-hired 
and-employéd outreach workers 
known as Community Health Repre- 
sentatives. The Health Program - 
Systems Center began to explore 
ways to facilitate the delivery of 
health services; and the Office of 
Research and Development, in co- 
operation with the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, 
sought ways to bring space technol- 
ogy down to earth to improve medi- ~ 
cal care delivery in remote corners 
of Indian reservations. And with the 
growing recognition of the capabili- 
ties of physician-extenders, the In- 
dian Health Service established, in 
1970, a Community Health Medic 
training program to produce Indian 
physician assistants." 

In addition to these paraprofes- 
sionals, there is a growing cadre of 
other allied health workers within 
including trained native 
people who concentrate in the areas 
of nutrition, maternal and child 
health; senior citizen programs, alco- 
hol abuse counseling, and other so- 
cial service areas. Many of these in- 
dividuals are not directly employed 
by the IHS, but are hired by tribes 
and agencies under federal contracts. 


. The biggest program with as yet 


23. Community Health Medic of the In- 
dian Health Service. (Tucson, Arizona: Health 
Program Systems Center, April 1971). ‘ 


largely unrealized potential is the 
Community Health Representative 
program, which employed nearly 
1,500 paraprofessionals by the end of 
fiscal year 1976. Because these indi- 
viduals are employed by their respec- ` 
tive tribal governments, and their work 
assignments are largely developed to 
meet local neéds, the program allows 
for a flexible approach that few other 
programs can manage. The tribe sets 
the employment criteria, so that edu- - 
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appropriate and acceptable medical 
care. The CHR can advise the phy- 
sician, as well as explain to the pa- 
tient necessary procedures, thereby 
establishing a very important link i in 
the: chain of services.“ ~ 
Although it is too early to really 
assess the impact of these .new pro- 


` grams, the Indian Health Service is 


exploring new directions in health 
service delivery which have impor- 
tant implications for the rest’ of the 


cation, age, and previous experience nation. One program which has pos- 
vary widely. Although the program, sible benefits for most of Alaska and 
initially saw itselfas independent of many other isolated populations is 
the IHS professionals, since 1970 the: STARPAHC program (Space 
there has been a growing sense of Technology Applied to Rural Pa- 


teamwork, and more and more reser- 
vation health needs are being iden- 
tified and met as a result of the 
community outreach provided by 
the CHRs. The program is oper- . 
ated through a contract mechanism, 
whereby the IHS contracts with in- 
dividual tribes or Indian agencies for 
services, and the tribes hire and ad- 
minister the ‘employees. Current 
funding for this program alone is in 
excess of $15 million dollars. But 
while.the program is a tribal pro- 
gram,’ ‘the IHS has a definite re- 
sponsibility for ongoing training, 
support, ‘and advice on program 
planning and evaluation. 

One ‘of the major benefits of the 
.CHR program is that the existence 
of trained paraprofessionals not only, 
increases the reach of health serv- 
ices and. contributes to community 
education, but the CHRs can also 
‘provide important cross-cultural 
training and orientation to Indian 
health professionals as the non-In- 
dian staff undergoes its annual 
change-over of physicians. Certainly 
one of the continuing problems for 
Western-trained professionals is the 
necessity to make some accommoda-' 
tions in accepted medical practice~ 
to meet cultural expectations about 


pago Advanced Health Care). By 
utilizing sophisticated telemetry, a 


communications link (which could . 


someday be beamed: via satellite), 
and mobile: health centers, the IHS 
is exploring ways for a physician and 
physician: assistant to communicate 
with patients when the physician is 
located in a medical center at some 
distance from the patient.-By tele- 
vision and. radio the physician can 
direct the physician assistant and pa- 
tient to assess immediate medical 
- problems and make recommenda- 
tions‘ for further care. 

-Also being explored are new ways 


24, W. Brodt, “Implications for Training 


Curriculums from a Task Inventory Survey ` 


of Indian Community Health Representa- 
tives,” Public Health Reports, vol. 90, no. 6 
(November—December 1975), pp. 552-60. 
N. H. Rund, R. D. Myhre, and M. Fuchs, 
Community Health Representative: A Chang- 
ing Philosophy of Indian Involvement 
(Tucson, Arizona: Office of Program `De- 
velopment, Indian Health Service. Febru- 

ary 1970). Patricia D. Mail, “Professionalism: 
The Paraprofessional View” (Paper prepared ` 
for the llth abnual meeting of the USPHS 
Professional Association, New Orleans, May 
1976). , 

25. Space Technology in Remote Health 
Care, National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, publication no. JCS-09161 
(Houston, Texas: August 1974). 
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to deal with. patient records, and 
the Health Information System is a 
project which provides physicians 
with a computer-based medical rec- 
ord designed to reflect sociocultural 
data as well as pertinent medical 
history. Special training of parapro- 
fessionals in early disease interven- 
tion is also producing significant 
results in the reduction of such ma- 
jor health problems as infant diar- 
rheas and streptococcal infections.” 

Aside from programs within the 
federal government, there has been 
a growth of urban Indian outpatient 
and social service programs in.many 
cities where there is a substantial 


Indian population. -Such cities as 


Seattle, San Francisco; Los Angeles, 
Chicago, and Minneapolis have seen 
the growth and development of In- 
dian clinics, many of which had their 
‘origins in volunteer services until 
state and finally federal funding 
could be obtained to maintain and 
increase services. The urban Indian 
programs have predominantly Indian 
staffs, and frequently tend to siphon 
off from the reservations ‘skilled 
Indian professionals. The impact of 
recent federal legislation which rec- 
ognized urban Indians has yet to be 
fully assessed. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Medical services and health care . 


programs for Indians and Alaska 
Natives have moved from thé nine- 
teenth to the twenty-first century in 
a span of some 25 years. Programs 
and projects currently being ex- 
plored by the Indian Health Service 
_have implications for changes in tra- 
ditional medicine which might point 
I 


26. Personal communication with Rice 
Leach, M.D., Office of Research and Develop- 
ment, indian Health Renee, Tucson, Arizone, 
June 1976. 
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to directions that national health 
delivery programs should take. The 

ever-expanding utilization of para- 

professionals and allied health pro- 
fessionals has demonstrated that 
effective quality care can be achieved 
with fewer physicians who are, in 

turn, better utilized. Recent federal 

legislation has laid a groundwork for 

the increasing assumption of Indian 
tribal responsibility for health’ care, 
and the Indian population is grow- 
ing more and more sophisticated 
with respect to its knowledge, ex- 
pectations, and understanding of . 
modem medicine. Yet in most In- 

dian communities, there is a renewed 

interest in the value and worth of 

traditional practices. as - well,- and 

Indian students in the health pro- 

fessions are seeking to combine the | 
best of both traditions to provide 

even better health services to Indian 

people in the years ahead. <‘ 

. The Indian Health Service is faced 
with the continuing responsibility to - 
provide effective and comprehensive 
services to Indian people, and: the 
urban migrant is making increased 
demands on the federal government 
to recognize his entitlements, re- 
gardless of residence. As the nation’s 
population concentrates in urban 
centers, recruitment and retention of 
skilled professionals is an increasing 
problem for the IHS, with the ex- 
panded roles for paraprofessionals 
providing only a partial solution. _ 

Overall, the health of Indian peo- 
ple is vastly improved from the first 
measures taken in the late 1950s, but 
the status of health of Indian people 
is not yet equivalent to that of the 
majority population, nor will it be 
until unemployment, poverty, isola- 
tion, discrimination, poor housing, . 
inadequate and inferior education, 
and federal paternalism give way to 
genuine Indian participation, man- 


agement, and assumption of admin- 
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istrative responsibility by trained 
Indiari people. The Indian Health 
Service is working to bring this 
about, and within the Indian com- 
munities there is a growing sense of 
new pride in being identified as the 
First Americans. 

Western medicine sprang from the 
traditions of the Greeks, as articu- 
lated initially by Hippocrates. In- 
dian medicine, as: practiced by the 


medicine man, is now being inte- 


\ 
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grated with Western medicine to 
provide a more sensitive and effec- 


' tive approach to bridging the cultural `- 


differences between the Old World 
and the New. From ‘the empirical 
knowledge of medicine men come 
the practical approaches of contem- 
porary practitioners, working to- 
gether to provide accessible, accept- 


-able, and effective medicine de- 


signed to improve the status of Indian 
health. a. 
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The Bureau of Indian Affairs: Activities Since 1945 
Í © By RayMonp V. BUTLER 


ABSTRACT: The journey from termination, where the federal 

` government was trying to get out of the Indian business, to 

Indian self-determination, where the federal government is 

committed to becoming a full partner to the Indian tribes, is 

the major theme of Indian affairs over the past several 

decades. The impact of Indian. self-determination on the 
future operations of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. cannot . 
‘be predicted at this time. The particular nature of and direc- 
tion of the change will depend_upon how totally the tribes 
embrace its philosophy; the commitment of the Congress to 
the concept outlined in the Indian Self-Determination Act, 
as reflected in appropriations and supportive legislation; and 
the conversion of the Bureau from the role of policymaker 
to technical advisor. Present critical problems involving urban 
Indians, water, hunting and fishing rights, historic land claims, 
“and the question of federal recognition of heretofore unrecog- 
nized Indian groups, will challenge every aspect of the 

concept of self-determination. 
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Raymond V. Butler, a Blackfeet Indian, was opie’ Acting Commissioner of 
` Indian Affairs in January of 1977 and served in this capacity for most of that 
year. Since 1972 he hás served as head of the Division of Social Services in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). A graduate of the University of Washington, with 
a masters degree in social work from Florida State, Butler has worked at the 
agency, area, and central office levels in the Bureau. He began his career with 
BIA in 1958. - 
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EMBERS of the ‘Highty-third 
Congress, reflecting years of 
fused in trying to solve the. “In- 
dian problem,” in 1953 unanimously 


endorsed House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 108 which stated: 


Whereas it is the policy of Congress, as 
rapidly as possible to make the Indians 
within the territorial limits of the United 
States subject to the same laws and en- 
titled to the same privileges and respon- 
sibilities as are applicable to other citi- 
zens of the United States, to end their 
status as wards of the United States, and 
to grant them all of the rights and pre- 
rogatives pertaining to American citizen- 
ship; and i 


Whereas the Indians within the territorial 


limits of the United States should as- 
sume their full responsibilities as Amer- 
ican citizens: Now therefore, be it 


Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives (the Senate concurring), That it is 
the sense of Congress that, at the earliest 
possible time, all of the Indian tribes and. 
individual members thereof... should 
be freed from Federal supervision and 
control. . . . It is further declared to be 
the sense of Congress that, upon the re- 
lease of such tribes and individual mem- 
bers thereof from such disabilities and 


limitations, all offices of the Bureau of . 


Indian Affairs . . . whose primary pur- 
pose was to serve any Indian tribe or 
individual Indian freed from Federal 
supervision should be abolished.’ ‘ 


This. resolution initiated what has 
come to be called the “Termination 
Policy.” 


On January 4, 1975, President ` 


Gerald Ford signed the “Indian 
Self-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act.” This law states as. 
a “Declaration of Policy” that: 


‘The Congress declares its commitment 
to the maintenance of the Federal Gov- 


1. U.S. Congress, House, Concurrent Reso- - 


lution 108, 83rd Cong. Ist sess, 1953. 
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ermment’s unique dnd continuing rela- 
tionship with and responsibility to the 
Indian people through the establish- 
ment of a'meaningful Indian self-deter- 
mination policy which will permit an 
orderly transition from Federal domina- 
tion of programs for and services to In- 
dians to effective and meaningful par- 


ticipation by the Indian people in the 


planning, conduct, and administration 


of those programs and services.? 


The journey from termination, 
where the federal government was 
trying to get out of the Indian busi- 
ness, to self-determination, where 
the federal government is commit- 


ted to becoming a full partner to the ` 


Indian tribes, is the major theme of 
Indian affairs. of the past two decades. 


* TERMINATION 


- Contrary to many opinions, 
termination policy did not spring full- 
blown from the brows of conserva- 
tive Congressmen. It was the logical 


. culmination of the historical policy 


aimed toward the assimilation of the 
American Indians into the main- 
stream of American life. From the 
beginning of its history until 1934, 


the federal government’s Indian pol-: 


icy was based on the understanding 
that sooner or later all Indians would 
be assimilated into the American 
melting pot with all the benefits, as 
well as the responsibilities, which 
such a move entailed. The fluctua- 
tions of the Indian policy during the 
nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies were manifestations of the 
differing means. The end; however, 
was always the complete assimila- 
tion of the American Indian. In the 
‘1930s under the administration of 
President Franklin D, Roosevelt, 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 


- John Collier, initiated a different 


2. 88 Stat, 2203, 2204. 
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approach. The Collier policy was 
aimed at preserving, as much as pos- 


sible, Indian culture, tribal identi- © 


fication, and lifestyle. 


For many, 


this policy was enunciated in the’ 


Indian Reorganization Act (IRA) of 
1934. The major purpose of this act 
was to revitalize weak and, in some 
cases nonexistent, tribal govern- 
ments. This was to be accomplished 
by means of written tribal constitu- 
tions and by-laws approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

As a result of a number of circum- 

stances (not the least of which was 
Collier’s inability to sell his policy 
to a skeptical Congress), toward the 
end of World War II the feeling was 
beginning to grow thatthe New Deal 
reforms were hampering the Indians 
in their overall growth and develop- 
ment. The problem appeared to be 
too much federal interference in the 
management of the Indians’ lives. 
Many believed that the government, 
through the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, was guilty of preventing the 
Indians from‘enjoying the full fruits 
of American citizenship. If the In- 
dian could be freed from these ùn- 
‘natural: constraints, then he, too, 
would have the enjoyment and re- 
sponsibilities inherent in the Amer- 
ican Dream. 


In the immediate postwar period,. 
the movement for termination was: 


accelerated.’ Some commentators 
see evidence of termination in the 
Indian Claims Commission. Claims 
settlement was viewed as a neces- 
sary step to provide the Indians with 


financial reserves to aid them when . 


they began to manage their own af- 
fairs.* 


3. Theodore W. Taylor, The States and 
Their Indian Citizens (Washington, D.C.: 
USGPO, 1972), pp. 53-56. 

4. S. Lyman’ Tyler, A History of Indian 


' Policy (Washington, D.C.: USGEO, 1973), 


p. 150. 
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House Concurrent Resolution 108 
called for the termination of all the 
Indian tribes within the states of 
California, Florida, New York, and 
Texas. In addition, four individual 
tribes were singled out for immediate 
action. Subsequently, on June 17, 
1954, the Menominee tribe of Wis- 
consin, one of the four, became the 
first tribe slated for termination.’ 
Between 1954 and 1959 ten more 
termination acts were passed. The 
final act was in. 1962, and it con- 
cerned the Ponca tribe of Nebraska. 
These acts “freed” 13,263 tribal 
members and removed over 1,365,800 
acres ‘from federal trust status.® à 

Glenn L. Emmons, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs from 1953 to 1961, 
supported the Congressional deci- 
sions. At first, however, he expressed 
apprehension at the possibility that 
Congress was too impatient in its de- 
sire “to write the whole problem off 
as insoluble and to liquidate it in one 
sweeping piece of legislation.”” By 
1958, he was one of the chief expo- 
nents of the policy “. . . I-have no 
hesitancy whatever in calling it [H. 
Cong. Res. 108] one of the most val- 


uable and salutary Congressional 


measures we have had in Indian Af- 
fairs for a great many years.’® Even 
then, however, Emmons continued 
to caution that a unilateral imme- ` 
diate termination of all federal rela- 
tionships with Indians and the de- 
struction of tribal: integrity was not 
the administration policy. 


5. Menominee Termination Act. 69 Stat. 
2150. 

6. Taylor, States and Indian Citizens, p. 180. 

7. Glenn L. Emmons, Address to the 
Annual Convention of the National Con- 
gress of American Indians, Omaha, Nebraska, 
1954, cited in Tyler, History of Indian Policy, 
p. 177. 
_ 8. Glenn L. Emmons, “Why We Still Have 
an ‘Indian Problem,” Sunday Telegram 
(Worcester, Mass.), 12 January 1958, cited in 
Tyler, History of Indian Policy, p. 178. 


.. the policy of the present administra- 
tion does NOT call for hasty termina- 
tion of Federal trust responsibilities in 
Indian Affairs. Rather it [the administra- 
tion] emphasizes the need for thorough 
study, -careful planning, and full consul- 
tation with the Indians, tribe by tribe 
and group by group. It also recognizes 
and stresses the right of the Indians to 
continue holding their lands in common 
and maintaining their tribal organizations 
for.as long as they wish after the Fed- 
eral trusteeship has been terminated.?. 


The continued fears of the Indians 
‘and their allies precipitated a slight 
shift in the position of Secretary of 


the Interior Fred E. Seaton. In 1960, ` 


in an attempt to allay'these appre- 
-hensions, he stated that the admin- 
istration has “no thought whatever 
of trying to force Indian people off 
the reservation, or even of subtly 
persuading them to move against 
their will.” ° Although this had been 
the stated position from the begin- 
ning of the 1950s, the Indian oppo- 
nents of termination continued to 
argue over the reconciliation of the 
terms “earliest ‘possible time” in 
H.C.R. 108 and such terms as “force” 
and “subtly persuading” as in-the 
Secretary’s statements. 

It would be a mistake to view the 
termination question as being the 
government on one side and the 
‘Indians on the other. There were 
vigorous proponents and opponents 
of termination in both camps. Many 
tribes were severely divided over 
the issue of whether or not to seek 
termination. The reluctance of some 
of. the federal officials to push too 
hard for such legislation has been 
mentioned. 


It should be reemphasized ' that. 


the termination policy was directed 
by Congress to represent the over- 
view of the general direction of In- 


9. Ibid. 
10. Tyler, History of Indian Policy, p. 185. 
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dian policy. It was not, however, 
the exclusive concem of the Bureau 


‘of Indian Affairs. The Bureau still 


had the responsibility to those tribes, 

the vast majority, who remained 
under federal jurisdiction. In this re- 
gard, Commissioner Emmons had a 
four-point ‘program which was the 
guide to his administration: The four 
points concerned health, education, 

economic development, and employ- 
ment. 

The health portion of this program 
was solved, in part, by the transfer 
of the Bureau’s health programs to 
the United States Public Health 
Service in 1955, where it became 
known as the Indian Health Service. 
While this move was motivated in 
part-by the desire to bring a wider 
range of health services and, pro- 
grams to Indian people, it was also 
part of the plan to dismantle the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs by transfer- 
ring its separate functions to the 
executive departments which han- 
dled that specific area. Thus it was 
thought, for example, that eventually 
Indian education would be in the Of- 
fice of Education and law enforce- 
ment in the Justice Department. 
None of these. other transfers were 
consummated. Instead the various 
executive departments established 
what became known as “Indian 
Desks”. which occasionally com- 
peted with the Bureau offices, per- 
forming similar functions on the 
reservations. 

` The'second aréa of Coran 
Emmons’s concern was with educa- 


tion. The Johnson O'Malley Act! 


continued to be a cornerstone of the 
Bureau’s education program. This 
Act enabled the Secretary of the In- 
terior to contract. with states and 
public‘school systems for the educa- 
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sion of special programs to meet 
their needs. Further aid to public 
education of Indians was provided 
when the 81st Congress enacted leg- 
islation enabling public school dis- 
tricts to count Indians ini the formula 
for reimbursement under the impact 
aid program (P. L. 874). l 

Emmons supplemented Indian 
school programs by initiating an 
adult education program to provide 
the opportunity for a basic educa- 
tion to all Indians who desired it. 
In addition to the traditional forms 
of education, the Bureau supported 
legislation enacted in 1956, which 
authorized vocational education and 
training to Indians between the ages. 
of 18 and 35. This program rapidly 
became one of the most important 
federally supported educational pro- 
grams. 

The commitment to the education 
of the Indians was not directly con- 
cerned with the termination contro- 
versy. Many persons, however, were 
aware that the more the’ Indians 


‘were exposed to the public schools 
and the values- taught there, the’ 


greater the possibility for erosion of 
tribalism within the reservation. For 


- the most part, this was viewed at the 


time as a positive achievement. It 
was noted by several commentators 
that the losses in terms. of tribal 
cohesiveness were more than offset 
by the gains of the individual in 
his ability to function in the non- 
reservation world. 

The Vocational Éducation Train- 
ing Act of 1956 had a twofold pur- 
pose. The first act was to provide 
useful education opportunities for 
young adults, but it was also part 
of Emmons’s industrial develop- 
ment program. It would provide a 
competent manpower pool to attract 


12. P.L. 84-959. - 
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industries to the reservations. Un- 
fortunately, like many programs of 
the period, this program competed 
with the Relocation Service Pro- 
gram, whose purpose was to remove 
the Indians to where there were jobs, ' 
thereby depleting this same man- 


- power pool. . 


Manpower was only one of the re- 
sources available on the reservation, 
and in the 1950s efforts to assess the . 
economic potential of the individual 
reservations were intensified. Land 


“was the most obvious, and on many 


reservations the only, resource avail- 
able for development. Public Law 
450 made it easier for Indian land ' 
owners to obtain loans from’ banks 
by permitting them to use their al- 
lotted land as collateral.* In addi- 
tion, another law enabled owners to 
lease their lands for a period of up 
to.50 years. The advantage of this 
law to the Indian was that he could 
now lease his- property to persons 
who were interested in. long term im- 
provement and not just immediate 
exploitation. 


A 


THE 1960s 


- The Kennedy Administration ush- 

ered in the New Frontier. It was only 

natural that the Indian community, 

major participants in the old frontier, 

received the attention of the new ` 
administration. Immediately after 
assuming office, Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart Udall appointed a 
special task force to study the Indian 
situation and make its recommenda- 
tions.'4 The report, .submitted in 
July of the same year, recommended 
a shift from the historical custodial 
role of the Bureau to that of entre- 


13. P.L. 84-450. g i 
14. Task Force on Indian Affairs, ‘Report 
to the Secretary of the Interior,” mimeo- 

graphed (Washington, D.C., 10 July 1961), 
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preneur. It emphasized the develop- 
‘ment of the human and natural.-re- 
sources available in Indian country. 
Although the language. was -more 


vigorous and the platform more visi-- 


ble, the Task Force’s emphases were 
very similar to-those of the pre- 
vious administration. It called for a 
strong effort to attract industries to 


_the reservation, an expanded vaca-_ 
tional education.and placement pro- > 


gram, and special efforts aimed 
toward the economic development 
of the réservations. The objectives 
of the program, dubbed the “New 
Trail,” were maximum Indian eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency and participa- 
tion. of Indians in American life, 
and equal citizenship rights and 
responsibilities. 

The tools to accomplish these 
ends were the Area Redevelopment 
Act, the Housing Act, and the Man- 
power Development and Training 
Act. In addition, authorizations for 
the Indian revolving loan fund were 
increased from $10 million to $20 
million. These acts are indicative of 
the new place Indian affairs had in 
‘the Kennedy.and Johnson adminis- 
trations. The’ economic and social 
problems of the Indians and the res- 
ervations were no longer: consid- 
ered unique; instead, they were 
séen as similar to the difficulties of 
other economically depressed areas. 
Therefore, according to the New 


Frontiersmen, a separate law for the: 


manpower problems of the reserva- 


tions was not necessary. Instead, 


what was needed was to adapt the 
provisions of the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act to the In- 
dian community. The advantage of 
of this outlook was that the Indians: 
could benefit from the experience of 
the other communities. and: have a 
broader scope from which to choose 
their own solutions to their problems. 


practices. In addition, the Divisio 
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Phalleo Nash, Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs during the period, was 
partieularly ‘concerned that the In- 
dian sommunity and the Bureau take 
advantage of the éntire resources of 
the ‘ederal government. It was 
throuzh his instigation, for example, 
that -he arrangements. were made 
with rhe Department of Labor to ap- 
ply tke provisions of the Manpower 


Development and Training Act to . 


‘Indians. He succeeded in gaining 


congressional approval for consider- 
ing Indian reservations as com- 
munities in the War on Poverty leg- 
islation, thereby increasing the avail- 


ability of federal resources to the . 


‘Indian communities. He’ was also 
instrumental in impressing upon the 
Indiar. leaders the importance of 
federal grantsmanship; that -is, the 
technique of obtaining federal mon- 
etary grants ‘to use on the reserva- 
tions. The establishment of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity with its 
Community Action Project for In- 
dian reservations popularized the 


concept of Indian Desks in the ex- . 
ecutive departments. Nash. strongly ` 


supported this type of program. His 
policy differed from that of Emmons 
in that Nash believed that the Indian 
Desks should serve as technical ad- 
visors to the Bureau and not, usurp 
its functions. In this way he hoped 


. to avoid wasteful duplication and 


competition on the reservations., 
To facilitate these changes, in 
1962, the Bureau organized the Di- 
yision of Economic Development. 
Its purpose was to oversee the utili- 
zation of reservation natural re- 
sources. encourage business and 
industr-al development, supply 
technicel assistance to the tribes, 
and assist with land management 


handled home building and p 
works programs. 
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Jadian education was'also a major 
concern of the Nash administration, 
with special emphasis on vocational 
education. In 1962, the Congress 
more than-doubled the Bureau’s 
budget for vocational education; it 
was one of the Bureau’s most suc-, 
cessful educational efforts. In 1963, 
Commissioner Nash estimated that 
86 percent of those who completed 
the program were gainfully em- 
ployed.* Unfortunately, two other 
areas, the high secondary school 
dropout rate and the low number of 
college students remained a major 
cause for concern to the Commis- 
sioner. Some of the dropouts were 
latet salvaged by the vocational train- 
ing programs, but the low college 
attendance continued to mystify 
him.'6 
The continued AOE ENI and 
` importance of education programs 
yon the reservation brought increas- 
«ing demands for the entire operation 
‘to be transferred to the Office of 
Education within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. In 
“anticipation of such a change, HEW 
created an Office of Indian Progress 


to ‘consolidate the Department’s ef- . 


* forts. Indian leaders, however, made 
it abundantly clear that they did not 
favor such a wholesale transfer. 

In response, the Bureau began a 


concentrated effort toward upgrad- | 


ing its educational programs, making 
them more responsive to the local 


` Indian community. Indians were en- , 


couraged to become active in the 
local school districts, to serve on the 
school boards, and participate in the 
parent-teacher associations. A large 
construction program was undertaken 


15. Philleo Nash, “Address” to the Annual 
Convention of the Congress of American In- 
dians, Cherokee, North Carolina, 1962. 

16. Philleo Nash, Address to the Annual 
Meeting of the Governor’s Interstate : In- 
dian Council, October 15, 1962. 
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in the early sixties: Bétweer "$962: ee 
and 1967 construction was author-- - 
ized on buildings that would’ ac- “ 





commodate a student capacity of z 


20,000.17 During this period `the' 
Bureau broadened its definition of ` 


education on two fronts. In coopera- 
tion with the Public Health Service, 
it launched a concentrated effort to 


identify and educate mentally re- . 


tarded Indian children. On the other 
side of the scale, the Bureau con- 
tinued to operate the. Institute. of 
American Arts, designed to attract 
the gifted Indian artist, in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. i 

While money was literally being 
poured into Indian country during 
the early 1960s, many Indian leaders 
were reluctant to take full advantage 


” ofthe opportunities offered because 


of the specter of termination. They 
feared that if all the tribes seemed 


to be self-sufficient, the cry for ter- - 


mination would again be heard. At 
the same time they were aware that 
much of their so-called prosperity 
was a direct result of, and based on, 
the same federal programs which 


would be withdrawn if the tribe. 


were terminated. 
To allay these fears and to encour- 
age greater participation by the tribes 


in the antipoverty programs, Presi- 


dent Lyndon B: Johnson delivered 
to Congress on March 6, 1968, “The 
Forgotten American” speech: In it 
the President called for an end to 
termination and proposed a “new 
goal” that stressed self-determina- 
tion. “I propose, in short, a policy 
of maximum choice for the American 
Indian, a policy expressed in pro- 
grams of self-help, self-development, 
self-determination.”'® Concurrent 


17. Annual Report of the Commissioner of. 
Indian Sy haa (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 
1966), p 

18. aN Forgotten American,” Presiden- 
tial Message to Congress, 6 March 1968, p. 2. 
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ees “this” BoR ihe President 

‘established the National Council on 
Indian Opportunity, headed by the ` 
' Vice President, and composed of In- 
dian ‘and business community lead- 
ers. The purpose of this council- 
was to give greater high level em- 
phasis to finding solutions to the 
Indians’ problems. 

Self-determination quickly be- 
came the most popular phrase used 
by both ‘government and tribal of- 
ficials. But what did President John- 
son ‘mean whén he uttered the 
phrase? No one knew precisely and. 
Congress also failed to give any 
substance to what appeared to many 
an empty political slogan. 

The Congress did produce a nega- 
tive definition of self-determina- 
tion with the -passage of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968.'* Title II of that 
act constituted what has been called 
an “Indian Bill of Rights.” It empha- 
sized that Indian tribes are subject 
to the United States. Constitution. 
Self-government by an Indian tribe 
does not exempt that tribe from the 
Constitution’s ‘limitations and re- 
SPOnstUIECE: E a - 


NIXON AND FORD ve 


The theme of Indian self-determi-, 


nation was quickly picked up and 
used with various interpretations by 
all those involved in Indian affairs. 
Richard Nixon, in his presidential 
campaign of 1968, strongly sup- 
ported the repeal of termination 
and the coneept of self-determina- 
tion. He also pledged a greater in- 
volvement of Indian people in the 
federal planning and policy deci- 
sions affecting their lives- Under- 
lining these “specific policies was 
Nixon’s belief in cultural pluralism. 


This is important because it illus- 


19. P.L. 90-284. - 
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trates an historic shift from. assimila- 
tion, of which termination was the 


logical result, toward a policy of rec- 


ognition arid appreciation of the dif- 
ferences among cultures, 

Upon assuming the presidency, 
Nixon continued to pursue the pol- 
icy announced in his campaign. He 
appointed Louis R. Bruce as Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. Bruce 
was a vigorous supporter and sales- 
man for the concept of self-deter- 
mination. He was strongly sup- 


. ported by the Secretary of the Inte- 
‘rior Walter J. Hickel. To insure that 


the Indian view would be heard at 
the highest level, the President 
maintained the National:Council on 
Indian Opportunity that was chaired 


- by the Vice President, but reorgan- 


ized it to include eight Indian mem- 
bers and an equal number of cabinet 
level officials. The culmination of 
this effort was President ‘Nixon’s 
Special Message to the Congress on 
July 8, 1970. This message, while 
repeating the same general philos- 
ophy of President Johnson’s earlier 
message, was much more specific 
and stronger. Nixon called for an 


. end to termination. and at the same 


time an end to the paternalism, as 
exercised by the federal government, 
over the affairs of the Indian people. 


‘He called for self-determination, 


which he defined as strengthening 
“the Indian’s sense of autonomy 
without threatening his sense of 
community. And we: must ° 
make it clear that Indians can be- 
come independent of Federal con- 
trol without being cut off from Fed- 
eral concern and Federal support.’’”° 

The specific recommendations of 
the President to Congress in this 
message included: 1) a new con- 
gressional resolution specifically 
repealing the termination policy out- 


20. Indian Record (August 1970), p.,3. 
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lined in HCR 108 of the 83rd Con- 
gress; 2) congressional support for 
Indian control of Indian programs; 
3) recognition of the right- of and 
support for Indian communities to 
take over their schools; 4) support 
for the Indian Financing Act of 1970; 
5) assistance for Indians living in 
urban centers; and, 6) the establish- 
ment of an Indian Trust Council 
Authority “to assure independent le- 
gal representation for the Indians 
natural resource right” and to avoid 


conflicts of interests within federal _ 


agencies.”! 

In Commissioner Bruce, President 
Nixon found a person fully com- 
mitted to the ideals put forth in the 
1970 message. Prior to that méssage, 
Bruce had issued a memorandum to 
Bureau personnel in which he em- 
phasized that under his administra- 
tion the Bureau would be trans- 
formed-from a management to a serv- 
ice organization. In other words, he 
believed in, and would try to imple- 


ment, the idea of Indian policy being . 


made by the tribes, with the Bureau 
providing the technical expertise 
and guidance needed to define and 
implement tribal policies. He fur- 
ther stated that the tribes should 
- have the option to take over any, or 
even all, the BIA reservation pro- 
grams if they should so desire. 
Bruce, who was an Indian, be- 
lieved. that one way to insure that 
the BIA reflect.the Indian point of 
view was to fill its top positions with 
Indians. Shortly after taking office he 
realigned the BIA’s central office and 
appointed a new executive staff of 15 
Indians. He also believed in working 
closely with such organizations as 
the newly formed National Tiibal 
Chairmen’s Association (NTCA) and 
the National Congress of American 


21. Ibid, pp. 4-11. - 
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Indians (NCAI). In January 1972, the. 
Commissioner released a five point 
program forhis administration.” The ` 


major thrust of this program was the . . 


economic development of the reser- 
vation under what was called a Reser- 
vation Acceleration Program (RAP). 
This was a systematic attempt to 
study each reservation individually 
to deterniine its particular capabili- 
ties and needs, In addition, Bruce, _ 
reemphasized Nixon’s desire for In- 
dians to gain increased control over . 
their educational programs. 

The restoration of the Blue Lake 
to the Taos Pueblo in December 1970, 
and ‘of 21,000 acres to the Yakima 
were the first concrete results of the 
Nixon Indian policy. These land 
transactions were significant. For- 
merly Indians. could only receive 
cash payments for lands unjustly 
taken; now, the fact that land had 
been returned gave new hope to 
those tribes with similar claims. 
The Menominee ‘Restoration Act of 
December 22, 1973, restoring the 


‘previously terminated Menominee 


tribe to federally recognized status, 
provided concrete evidence that 


_ termination was dead. 


‘While the rhetoric of the Nixon 
administration was producing results 
as in the restoration acts discussed 
above, it was, at the same time, in- 
creasing the expectations of the In- 
dian community. The gap between 
results and expectations began to ir- 
ritate some Indian people who felt , 
that, despite all the administration’s 
efforts to reach Indians, they were 
still being ignored. This frustra- | 
tion, combined with the radical- 
activist mood of the late 1960s and 
early 1970s, contributed to the rise . 


of militancy among the Indian pop-. : 


ulace. The Indian occupation of Al- . 


X 
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catraz Island, from the fall of 1969 
until the Indians. were forceably 


removed in the summer of 1971,- 


was the first manifestation of Indian 
militance. The most spectacular was 
the takeover of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs’ Central Office Building in 
Washington, D.C. for six days in 
November 1972 by a group using the 
slogan “Trail of Broken Treaties.” 
This action led to the resignation of 
Commissioner Bruce and most of his 
executive. staff. It was followed the 
next spring by the Wounded Knee 
incident on the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion. While these actions were de- 
plored by most responsible Indian 


leaders, they did serve to emphasize . 


the severe social and economic prob- 
lems affecting America’s Indian pop- 
ulation. 

Major pieces of legislation affect- 
ing Indians were also being passed 
by the Congress. The most important 


was the Indian Financing Act of ` 


“1974. The act consolidated and in- 


creased existing Indian revolving - 
loan funds then being administered | 


by the Bureau and authorized insur- 
ing or guaranteeing of commercial 
loans to members of the Indian 
community. In addition, it estab- 
lished. the Indian Business De- 
velopment Program designed to 
provide capital grants to aid and 
encourage independent Indian busi- 
nessmen. The importance of this Act 
was that it not only received the 
philosophical backing of Congress 
but its financial support as well. 


INDIAN SELF-DETERMINATION 
ACT 

On January 4, 1975, President 
Gerald Ford signed the Indian Self- 
: Determination and Education As- 
sistance Act. This act was viewed as 
the most significant piece of Indian 
legislation since the Indian Reorgani- 


tionship with Indian people. . 


zalda Act of 1934. It was the legis- 
lative embodiment of much of Nix- 
on’s 1970 message. It contained a 
strong statement, not only repudiat- 
ing the termination policy, but-also 
emphasizing a commitment to the 

“maintenance of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s unique and continuing rela- _ 

7993 
It emphasized the federal obligation 
to the principle of Indian self-deter- 
mination by fostering Indian involve- _ 
ment and participation in the direc- 
tion.of education and service pro- 
grams. 

Contracting is the process which. 
the act provides for Indian tribes to 
assert their control over the federal 
programs. In order to assure the 
smooth transition of a program from 
federal to tribal control, the act man- 
dates. that the BIA provide any and 
all technical or other kinds of assist- 
ance required by the tribe. Such as- 
sistance was designed to lessen the 


- possibility of tribal default on its 


contracts. Furthermore, if after con- 
tracting to administer certain pro- 
grams, the tribe no longer wishes to 


continue, it has the right of retro- 


cession. In other words, a tribe re- 
tains the right to return a contracted 
program to the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs at anytime, and for any reason, 
without penalty. 

' Despite .these safeguards, the 
specter of termination made many of 
the tribes reluctant to avail them-_ 
selves of the Self-Determination 
Act’s provisions. This remained true 
despite the continuous effort of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs Mor- 
ris Thompson. He spent a consider-_ 

able portion of his time trying to sell 
the tribal leaders on the advantages 
of the program. His efforts were 
hampered somewhat by the failure 
of appropriations committees o 


23. P.L. 93-638. 
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Congress to fully fund the grant and 
technical support provisions of the 
act. 

The impact of the Indian Self- 
Determination Act on the future op- 
erations of the Bureau of Indian Af- 


fairs cannot be predicted at this time. . 


It could change the entire concept 
of Indian affairs. The nature and 
direction of the change will depend 
upon how totally the tribes embrace 
the act arid its philosophy, the com- 
mitment of the Congress to the act 
as reflected in appropriations and 
supportive legislation, and the com- 
mitment of the Bureau to its role of 
technical-advisor rather than of pol- 
icymaker. i 
In additión to the implementation 
of the Self-Determination Act, other 
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matters that will have to be ad- 
dressed in the immediate future are: 
the position of the Bureau on the 
urban Indian question; the land 
claims of eastern seaboard and other 
Indian groups; definition and pro- 
tection of Indian water rights; and . 
the question of federal recognition - 
for a number of heretofore ignored 
Indian groups. As in the past the 


‘handling of these matters will in- 


volve the interaction of many parties, 
in and out of government, and on 
and off the reservation. Today, as a 
result of the greater social awareness 
brought to the fore in the 1960s and 
the commitment to the concept of hu- 


-man rights, the climate is ripe. for 


large strides toward a more respon- 
sive era in the fiéld of Indian affairs. 
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The Bureau of Indian Affairs Since 1945: 
An Assessment 


By JAMES E. OFFICER 


_ ABSTRACT: Following World War II, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs entered one of the most turbulent periods of its history. 
First arousing Indian ire during the 1950s for its support of the 
so-called termination policy, it passed through a relatively 
tranquil decade in the 1960s as many other government agen- 
cies began supplying services to Indians, then moved into 
the 1970s, which have been notable for much favorable legis- 
lation and greatly increased appropriations. At the same time 
the Bureau has been significantly affected by growing Indian 
frustration and militancy. By late 1976, it was also beginning 
to feel the effects of an expanding white backlash against 
Indians in many areas, stemming at least in part from more 
aggressive Indian .espousal .of the concept of. tribal, sover- 
eignty. This backlash has produced changes in the committee 
structures of Congress which could have negative conse- 
quences for Indian legislation and appropriations. Internally, - 
the Bureau since the mid-1970s has experienced considerable 

_tension between Indian and non-Indian employees, the for- 

` mer having been favored by federal court decisions confirm- 
ing their entitlement to preference in hiring, promotion, and 
lateral transfer within the BIA and the Indian Health Service. 
The administration of President Carter faces unprecedented 
challenges in Indian affairs because of the many changes 
which have taken place since 1945. . ; 
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ORE than three decades have 
passed since John Collier, 
‘ considered by many to have been 
the greatest of all Indian Commis- 
sioners, submitted his resignation to 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Through this interval, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs has remained the na- 


tion’s ranking symbol of the evils of- 


excessive federal paternalism. Yet, 
in many respects, the Bureau of to- 
day is very different from that which 
Collier headed. 

The protective functions of the 
agency—founded in treaty, statute, 
and court decision-——-rémain, clearer 
in. extent perhaps than in Collier's 
day, but still woefully fuzzy in many 
areas. The number of social and eco- 
nomic services provided Indians by 
the BIA is greater than when Collier 
left office, and the funding which 
supports them is infinitely more gen- 
erous; yet the overall scope of these 
services has, in fact, diminished. 
Since 1955, another federal agency 


inacompletely different department . 


has provided medical attention-for 
reservation Indians and helped them 
build community water and sewage 
disposal facilities. For well over a 
decade a majority of the social wel- 
fare services and most agricultural 
extension services have been admin- 
‘istered by state agencies. Both the 
states and the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion have assumed major roles in 
educating Indian children. A variety 
of other agencies—many of which 
did not even exist in Collier’s day— 
now bring to Indian reservations a 
‘host of services differing from or 
complementing those provided by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Finally, the BIA itself— which to- 
day has Indians in nearly all major 
policy positions—has been encour- 
aging tribes to take over administra- 
tion of many programs heretofore 
“planned and directed 3 the Bureau. 


Financial support for these services 
continues to come from federal 
sources, but tribal, rather than fed- 
eral, bureaucrats administer them.! 

On the reservations, the economic 
emphasis since 1945 has shifted 


from agriculture and stock raising 


to tourism, industrial development, 
and exploitation of mineral re- ` 
sources. Attorneys and other special- 
ists, rather than employees of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, are often 
the principal advisers to tribes in all 
these areas of ecónomic endeavor. 

Many longstanding controversies 
surrounding Indian property and 
water rights are now being litigated, 
or settled through ‘legislation, as 
lawyers for the departments of Jus- 
tice and the Interior begin to take 
more seriously their roles as Indian 
advocates; and, even more impor- 
tantly, as private dttorneys with sup- 
port from foundations and govern- 
ment agencies begin to supply In- 
dians the kinds of legal services not 
previously, available. 

Without question; then, the three 
decades since John Collier’s resig- 
nation have been among the most 
dynamic in history for American In- 
dians; and for all its reputation as a 
federal agency which still conducts 
its business in mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury style, the BIA has not remained 
unaffected by the changes going on 
within and around it. 


INDIAN POLICY AFTER ° 
WORLD WAR II . 


The single most important ingre- 
dient in Indian policy following 
World War II, and in much of the 
period since, has beer what i is now 
widely known as‘ ‘termination”; that 
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is, the ‘elimination of the seal 
relationship between many Indians 
and the federal government. The 
foundation for a postwar termination 
policy was laid in Commissioner 
Collier’s day. During 1943-44, Col- 
lier and Secretary of the Interior 
Harold Ickes engaged in a running, 
battle with the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs over a subcommittee 
report calling for a termination pro- 
gram more radical in nature and ex- 
tent than that which Congress en- 
dorsed a decade later.’ 


TERMINATION AND INDIAN CLAIMS 


One of Collier’s sorest disappoint- 
ments on leaving office was his fail- 
„ure to secure general legislation 


permitting Indian tribes to sue the . 


federal government for past griev- 


ances. William A. Brophy, Collier’s - 


hand-picked successor, gave high | 
priority to such legislation, and on™ 
August 13,- 1946, Congress finally 
passed an Indian Claims Act. 
Brophy’s success in obtaining this 
important legislation was related to 
the greatly increased strength of the 
terminationists in Congress. Con- 
vinced that the federal government 
could never withdraw from its spe-, 
cial relationship with Indian tribes 
so long as many obviously legitimate 
claims went unsettled, these legisla- 
tors became strong advocates of a 
claims act.* Within six months after 
its passage, the Indian Bureau was 
_ called upon to explain how it might 
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reduce its budget by withdrawing — 
services from Indian groups, and to 
supply a timetable for achieving this 


_goal.® Over the next four years, Con- 


gress considered several termina-: 
tion proposals without taking final 
action on any. 

Neither Brophy nor his successor, 
John R. Nichols, favored termina- 
tidn. In fact, it was not until May 
1950, that the first “termination- 
minded” Commissioner took office. 
He was Dillon S. Myer, previously 
head of the War Relocation Author- 


_ity, who announced shortly after tak- 


ing over the Commissioner's post that . 
he was setting up a Program Divi- 
sion to prepare proposals for with- 
drawing special federal services 
from Indians. Under Myer’s’ stimu- 
lus, Congress began looking ata vari- ` 
ety of termination-related bills. Al- 
though it enacted none, it did push 
several beyond the hearing stage, 
and the House even passed a bill to 


-transfer legal jurisdiction over Cali- 


fornia reservations to the state. l 

Shortly before leaving office on 
March 20, 1953, Myer assisted the 
new Republican administration to 
draft a policy letter to Congress on 
Indian affairs. It put the Eisenhower 
government solidly behind a policy 
of termination, one which Myer’s 
successor, New Mexico banker Glenn 
Emmons, endorsed as enthusiasti- 
cally as Myer.’ 

During the summer of.1953, Con- 
gress began work on several pieces 
of major termination legislation. The 


5. William Zimmerman, Jr., “The Role of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs Since 1933,” 
The Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, (May 1957), pp. 
36-37. Also, see House Report 2503, pp. 162- 
79. 

6. U.S. Department of the Interior, Annual 
Report of the Secretary, 1952, p. 389. 
` 7, U.S. Department of the Interior, Annual 
Report of the Secretary, 1953, p. 23. 
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first of these—House Concurrent 
Resolution 108—was approved on 
August 1. It confirmed termination 
as official government policy and 
specified certain tribes and groups 
from which special federal services 
were to be withdrawn “at theearliest 
possible time.”® Two weeks later, it 
enacted Public Law 83-280 bring- 
ing Indian lands in California, Min- 
nesota (except for the Red Lake 
Reservation), Nebraska, Oregon (ex- 
cept for the Warm Springs Reserva- 
tion), and Wisconsin (except for the 
Menominee Reservation) under the 
legal jurisdiction of the states, and 
authorized other states, .whenever 
they chose to do so, to assume similar 
jurisdiction in, their areas. President 
Eisenhower reluctantly signed PL 
53-280, at the same time urging 
Congress to amend it to provide for 
Indian consent. 

During its second session in 1954, 
the 83rd Congress transferred the re- 
sponsibility for Indian health pro- 
grams from the BIA to the U.S, Pub- 
lic -Health Service, and passed 
six termination bills, including two 
which affected tribes with substan- 
tial resources (the Klamaths and 
Menominees). Except for.a handful 
of bills related to a number of small 
tribes and Indian communities in 
about half a dozen states, the entire 

- termination record of the 1950s rests 
‘with the 83rd Congress. 

Contributing to the slower pace of 
termination legislation after: 1955 
was the fierce opposition of Indian 
tribes and defense groups. The Na- 
tional Congress of American Indi- 
ans, founded a decade before, now 
hada major issue with which to rally- 
its membership. It quickly moved 
into the forefront among the organ- 
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‘izations lobbying against House 
Concurrent Resolution 108. Inside 
Congress, friction developed be- 
tween those legislators who felt that 
no tribe should be terminated with- 
out its consent, and those who be- . 
lieved that consultation, with or 

-without consent, was sufficient. 

By the middle of 1958, the termi-- 
nation thrust had lost its punch. On 
September 18 of that year Secretary 
of the Interior Fred Seaton told a 
radio audience in Flagstaff, Arizona - 
that “no Indian tribe or group should 
end its relationship with the Federal 
Government unless such tribe or 
group has clearly demonstrated— . 
first, that it understands the plan un- 
der which such a program should go 
forward, and second, that the tribe 
-or group affected concurs in and sup- 
ports the plan proposed.’”® 

Although the termination policy 
resulted in new service programs for 
Indians (to prepare them for federal 
withdrawal) and placed increased 
emphasis on the importance of edu- 
cation and economic development, 
the most significant legacy of the era 
was a psychological one. Many In- 
dians by the late 1950s were con- 
vinced that the federal government 
intended to set them adrift without 
regard for the consequences. “Ter- 
. mination means ex-termination” was 

a common way of putting it. As a re- 
sult of their fears, Indians for a time 
forgot tribal-differences to join forces 
in the fight against termination. 


THE KENNEDY—JOHNSON YEARS 


Early in August of 1961, President 
Kennedy appointed Dr. Philleo 
Nash, an anthropologist cum poli- 
tician, as Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. Dr. Nash had served on an 


“9. U.S. Department of the Interior, ‘Annual 
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Indian affairs task’ force established: 


the previous January by Secretary of 
the -Interior Stewart.L. Udall. Al- 
though many Indian leaders hoped 
that Nash would bégin with a vigor- 
ous effort to secure the repeal of ter- 
mination legislation, the new Com- 
missioner.chose instead to concen- 
trate on obtaining congressional 
support for several important, but 
relatively noncontroversial, legisla- 
tive amendments which could in- 
crease Indian employment and stim- 
ulate reservation ‘resource develop- 
ment. Even before taking office, 
Nash had urged the Interior Depart- 
ment to seek increases in the appro- 
priations ceilings for the Indian Re- 
volving Loan Fund and the Adult 
Vocational Training Program. In 
September, only a month after taking 
office, he was successful in persuad- 
ing Congress to raise these ceilings. 

Nash also set out to make certain 
that Indians shared in the benefits 
of federal programs designed for all 
Americans in need. He directed his 
subordinates to help tribes apply for 
assistance under the new Area Rede- 
velopment Act, and by the end of 
his first year in office, he had stimu- 
lated the designation of 56 reserva- 
tions and four Alaska native regions 
as “Redevelopment Areas” eligible 
for federal financial aid in formulat- 
ing Overall Economic Development 
Programs (OEDPs).” He also opened 
discussions with representatives of 
the federal housing agencies which 


resulted in the creation of tribal 


housing. authorities and the begin- 
ning of low rent and mutual self-help 
housing projects. In addition, he ini- 
tiated conferences with the Depart- 
ment of Labor which led eventually 
to help for Indians under the Man- 
power Development and Training 


10. U.S. Department of the Interior, Annual 
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_ Act. Nash’s determination to involve 


other federal agencies in serving the 
population of the reservations be- 


' came a hallmark of his administra-" 


tion and has significantly influenced 
U.S. Indian policy in papseauent 
years. 


INDIANS AND THE POVERTY 
-PROGRAMS 


Apart from the BIA and the Indian 
Health. Service, the federal agency 
making the greatest impact on the 
reservations during the 1960s was 


‘ the Office of Economic Opportunity. 


By the end of fiscal year 1965, ten 
Job Corps Conservation Centers had 
been approved for Indian reserva- 
tions, 55 Indian communities had 
applied for assistance under the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps Pro- 
gram, another 20 had requested 
funds for Operation Head Start, and 
26 applications had been approved 
for Community Action Programs. 
Most OEO programs stressed In- 
dian initiative and provided grants 


- to tribes to develop their own proj- 


ects. Especially through the Com- 
munity Action Programs (CAPs), a 
broad cross-section of tribes began 
for the first time to assume respon- 
sibility for the: kind of decisionmak- 
ing previously done for them by em- 
ployees of the BIA.” 

Hostility bétween local BIA off- 
cials and representatives of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity was, from 
the outset, more pronounced than 
that between BIA employees . and 
colleagues in other federal agencies. 
The latter were usually willing to de- 
fer to BIA personnel as more knowl- 
edgeable about Indian ways than f 
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they. Not so the young, community 
development-minded representatives 
of the OEO. To many of them, the 
Bureau was the “enemy” and they 
made few concessions to BIA em- 
ployees, privately branding them as 
anti-Indian, unimaginative, and overly 
paternalistic. 

Nash’s tenure as Commissioner, 
which ended early in 1966, was not 
marked by the passage of any major 
legislation of general character, al- 
though he did assist several tribes 
in obtaining legislation beneficial to 
them. Attempts to find a legislative 
solution to the complex land inherit- 
ance problem common to many 
reservations failed in the 87th and 
88th Congresses, largely because of 
opposition from the National Con- 
gress of American Indians, whose 
representatives viewed the pro- 
posals under consideration as threats 
to preservation -of the Indian land 
base: 


Following Nash’s departure, Pres- . 


ident Johnson in April 1966, nomi- 
nated Robert L. Bennett for Com- 
missioner. Bennett, a career BIA 
employee, and an Oneida from Wis- 
consin, became the first Indian to 
serve in the post in nearly a century. 


._ THE NEW THEME: 
SELF-DETERMINATION 


In their-report on Bennett’s con- 
firmation hearings, members of the 
_Senate Interior Committee criti- 
cized the BIA for not following 
through on congressional directives 
regarding the termination of several 
tribes for which withdrawal pro- 
grams had been requested. The re- 
port was a shock to both Indians and 
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BIA personnel who had come to feel © 
that termination was a dead issue. 
When ‘Secretary Udall summoned 
Bureau officials to a policy confer- 
ence in Santa Fe shortly after Ben- . 
nett’s confirmation and invited rep- 
resentatives from Congress, many 
tribal ‘leaders became alarmed that 


`a new era of termination was in the 


offing. The National Congress of 
American Indians called an emer- 
gency executive meeting in Santa Fe 
and demanded admission to Udall’s 


` conference. Indian representatives 


were finally admitted, but while the 
Secretary was deliberating on the 
matter, he was accused in the press 
of formulating Indian policy without 
Indian participation.” 

In fact, Udall had called the meet- 
ing to inform BIA officials and con- 
gressmen of the work of a team of 
Interior Department officials, headed 
by Under Secretary Charles Luce. 
This group was trying to develop 
legislative proposals aimed at stim- 
ulating Indian reservation resource 
development within a context that 
could assure tribal governing bodies 
more responsibility than they had 
had previously. Among the pro- 
posals under consideration “were © 
those which would establish a fed- 
eral loan guarantee and insurance 
fund, permit tribes to issue tax 
exempt bonds, authorize the char- 
tering of Indian corporations, and 
allow tribal governing bodies to 
mortgage or sell trust property 
when a majority of the tribal mem- 
bers felt this step necessary in order 
to raise development capital. The 
secretary also wanted to tell those 
present in Santa Fe of his favorable 
reaction to a recommendation by one 
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of the BLA superintendents that the 


Bureau establish a new policy of 
contracting with tribes so as to per- 
mit them to administer service pro- 
grams traditionally administered-by 
.BIA employees. Udall circulated 
copies of the letter in. which the: su- 
perintendent had made this sugges- 
tion. 

Unfortunately for the secretary, 
some of the legislative proposals of 
the Interior Department team were 
already known to the Indians bẹ- 
cause of the leak of an early draft 
which came into the hands of the 
NCAI leaders prior to the Santa Fe 
meeting. Thus, from the outset these 
proposals were identified with ter- 
mination and the issue of Indian par- 
ticipation. Over-the next ten months, 

_ Commissioner Bennett held many 
meetings with Indians to discuss the 
proposals, but he could not dispel 
their doubts. The legislation, with a 
number of changes based on com- 
‘ments made by Indian leaders, was 
introduced in Congress in May of 
1967 as the “Indian Resources De- 
velopment Act.” In-the face of heavy 
Indian opposition to parts of the bill, 
Congress took no final action on it. 

During late 1966 and early 1967, 
the Indians also defeated an attempt 
to transfer the education functions 
of the BIA to the Office of Educa- 
tion. This effort had the support of 
such prominent senators as Robert 
Kennedy, and was also favored by 
some Officials of the Office of Educa- 
tion, but Indian opposition was al- 
most unanimous and the idea was 
abandoned. 

While not able to enlist Indian 
‘support for the resources develop- 
ment bill, Bennett did manage to 
conyince Indian leaders that neither 
he nor Secretary Udall favored a re- 
turn to the policies of the 83rd Con- 
gress. During late 1967 and early 
1968, the Interior Department sol- 
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idly backed efforts to amend Public 
Law 83-280 so as to require Indian. ` 
cons2nt before legal jurisdiction 
over reservations could be trans- 


. ferred to a state. On April 11, 1968, 


such amendments were included in 
acivil rights bill passed by Congress. - 

A month before this important In- 
dian victory over termination, Presi- 

dent Jobnson sent Congress a mes- 
sage in which he proposed a new ` 
policy of maximum choice for the 
American Indian, “a. policy ex- 
press2d in programs of self-help, 
self-development, and self-determi- | 
nation.” It was one of the strongest 
presidential messages on Indians in 
many years. 

By early 1969, when President 
Johnson departed from office, .the 
BIA’s traditional role as the Big 
Daddy of the reservations had been 
greatly. altered. Other federal agen- 
cies were channeling millions of dol- 
lars annually into Indian communi- 
ties. Also, several million dollars 
worth of BIA programs were being 
administered by the tribes them- 
selves. under contract. The legal . 
staff o7 the Interior Department was - 
assuming a greater advocacy role for 
Indians, as a result of which Secre- 
tary Udall, in the closing days of his. ` 
admin_stration, was able to take im- 


` portan- actions favorable to such In- 


dian groups as those of the Colorado - 
River, Quechan, Salt River, and 
Palm Springs reservations. He also- 
imposed a freeze on state selection ` 
of lands in Alaska which assured 
that some of the state’s better lands 
would be set aside for the natives 
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and hastened the passage of an 
Alaska native claims act. 


THE REPUBLICANS RETURN 
TO OFFICE 


-Many Indians were apprehensive 
early in 1969 that Richard Nixon’s 
return to Washington would lead toa 
resumption of the hated policies of 
the 1950s. His choice of Louis R. 
‘Bruce in August of 1969 to replace 
Bennett as commissioner was reas- 
suring since Bruce, a Mohawk-Sioux 


enrolled at.Pine Ridge, was known - 


to be opposed to termination. 

At his hearing before the Senate 
Interior Committee, Bruce announced 
that-he intended to accelerate BIA 
contracting with tribes, to give spe- 
cial a-tention to discharge of the 
Bureau’s trust responsibilities, and 
to undertake a complete restructur- 
ing of the BIA. A few months 
after Bruce’s hearings, Secretary of 

e Interior Walter Hickel an- 
nounced a reorganization of the 
Washington office of the Bureau. Im- 
portant to this effort, he said, was 
to.be the recruitment of a “new 
team,” including established Indian 
leade-s, to occupy the BIA’s top 
management positions.” 

On July 8, 1970, President Nixon 
sent Congress a highly significant 
message in which he repudiated 
forced termination; and announced 
that he would propose legislation to 
expand the authority af the BIA and 
the Indian Health Service to contract 
with Indian tribes. “Selfdetermina- 
tion without termination” was the 
slogan Nixon recited. 
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Responding to the president’s 
message, Congress took steps-to re- 
treat from previous termination ac- 
tions. It repealed legislation which 
would have terminated the Okla- 
homa Choctaws, restored the author- 
ity of the Five Civilized Tribes to 


‘select their own leaders, and author- 


ized the. Indians of Annette Island 
(Alaska) to share legal jurisdiction 
with the state. But, most important 
of all, it restored to the Indians of 
the Taos Pueblo sacred lands pre- 
viously taken from them and incor- 
porated into a national forest: The 
Indian Claims Commission had ear- 
lier confirmed that these lands, 
which included a shrine known as. 
Blue Lake, had belonged to the In- 
dians for centuries. However, the 
Claims Commission could not return 
the lands to the Pueblo, since its 
authority provided only for financial 
compensation. In awarding the Indi- 
ans land rather than money; Con- 
gress repudiated a termination-re- 
lated policy established more than 
20 years before. 

In October, 1970, two months be- 
Tore return of the Taos lands,.Secre- 
tary Hickel announced the appoint- 
ment of 15 Indians to key posts in 
the BIA’s Washington-office. For the 
most part, they were a totally new 
breed of BIA Indian, several having 
worked previously with the Com- 
munity Action Programs of the Of- . 
fice of Economic Opportunity. Some 
were even said to be affiliated with 
the militant new American Indian 
Movement (AIM).!8§ ~ - 
~-In his message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Nixon had indicated that new 
legislation would be sought to give 
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the BIA and the Indian Health Serv- 
ice greater contracting authority. 
This was felt necessary because the 
only authority of this kind which the 
Bureau possessed was based on a 
brief passage in a 1910 act primarily 
concerned with reservation resource 
development. Shortly after Nixon’s 
message was delivered, the Interior 
Department ‘proposed several bills 
related to contracting. 

The members of the new BIA team 
were enthusiastic about contracting 


services to the tribes and moved - 


vigorously ahead as if the Bureau al- 
ready had all the euthority neces- 
sary. Their exuberance alarmed cer- 
tain key congressmen and officials 
of the Office of Management and the 
Budget. These persons communi- 
cated their concern to Secretary 
Mortén, who decided to make some 
changes in the direction of the BIA 
which would assure that legal limits 


were not transgressed in the con-- 


tracting process. Among these changes 
was the return to the Bureau of 
John O. Crow as Deputy Commis- 
sioner in charge of the day-to-day 
operations of the agency. Crow had 
occupied ,the same position under 
Commissioner Nash, but had been 
transferred in 1966 to the Bureau of 
Land Management as part of the 
transaction which eventually led to 
Nash’s replacement by Robert L. 
Bennett. Although considered an 
able administrator, Crow was .re- 
garded as a conservative who; in the 
eyes of the new Bruce appointees, 
symbolized the old BIA. His return 
split the agency into two camps— 
the veteran employees, both Indian 
and non-Indian, who backed Crow 
and the reform-minded new crowd, 
who supported Bruce. In Septem- 
ber, 1971, a small group of Indians 
from the National Indian | Youth 
Council and the American Indian 
Movement attempted a citizens’ ar- 
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rest of Crow which led to an alter- 


. cation between them and the po- 


lice.® 
As the feud seethed, Morton con- 
tinued his crusade for new legisla- 


tion. On December 18, 1971, the 


Alaska natives won a major victory 
with the passage of an act providing . 
them the means to confirm title to 
40 million acres of land, and receive 
payments of nearly a billion dollars. 


INDIAN PROTESTORS OccuUPY 
THE BIA OFFICES 


During the summer and early fall 
of 1972, leaders-of the American In- 
dian Movement recruited persons to 
go to Washington as part of a caravan 
called “The Trail of Brokén Trea- 
ties.” The trip was to conclude with 
preséntation to government officials 
of a list of 20 points, many of them 
relating to treaties and the concept 
of Indian tribal sovereignty. Early in 
November, about 900 Indians reached 
the capital. - y 

Following a series of misunder- 
standings and unanticipated inci- 


' dents, many of the Indians seized 


and occupied the BIA headquarters 
building on Constitution Avenue. 
When threatened with expulsion, 
they barricaded themselves inside, 
destroying much of the interior. of 
the building in the process.*” White 
House negotiators finally persuaded 
them to leave, promising more than 
$66,000 to cover the expenses `of 
returning {ò their homes.” On De- 
cember 2, three weeks after the de- 
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parture of the demonstrators, Secre- 
tary’ Morton announced that all 
authority over Indian affairs was 
being removed from Commissioner 
Bruce, Deputy Commissioner Crow, 
and Assistant Secretary Harrison 
Loesch, the man many Indians held 
responsible for Crow’s return. 

For nearly a year after Morton’s 
announcement, the BIA was without 
a head. During a part of this time, 
an Oklahoma busifessman named 
Marvin L. Franklin (a member of the 
Iowa tribe) served as Special Assist- 
ant to the Sécretary of the Interior 
for Indian Affairs. Franklin had 
. barely arrived in Washington when a 
new. confrontation broke out be- 
tween Indian militants and federal 
marshals at Wounded Knee, South 
Dakota. White House officials again 
intervened in late March 1963." 

: Under Franklin’s aegis, the head- 
quarters office of the. Bureau was 
again restructured. Among the inno- 
vations was the establishment, for 
the first time, of an Office of Trust 
; Responsibilities. 

On November 28, 1973, the Senate 
confirmed the ‘appointment of Mor- 
ris Thompson, a 34-year-old Atha- 
pascan Indian from Alaska, as the 
new commissioner. Less than three 
weeks later, Congress passed the 
Menominee Restoration Act, repeal- 
_ing the termination law enacted 
‘nearly 20 years before. The follow- 
ing April it passed the Indian Fi- 
nancing Act of 1974, a measure 
which President Nixon had pro- 
posed.in his 1970 message. ` 

During Thompson’s first year in 
office, the Interior Department solic- 
itor issued several opinions which 
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cember 1972). 

23. “Wounded Knee: Where Did It Begin?” 
Arizona Daily Star, 18 March 1973. 
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provided a legal basis for restoring 
Colorado riverfront lands to the 
Chemenuevi and Fort Mohave res- 
ervations, and proclaiming exclu- 
sive hunting, fishing, and boating 
rights in Washington’s Lake Roose- 
velt for the Indians of the Colville 
and Spokane reservations.“ In the 
federal courts, also, 1974 was a big 
year for Indians. Among the major 
decisions was one by Judge George 
Boldt which held that Indians who 
were members of treaty tribes in the 


‘state of Washington were entitled to 


half the massive fish catch from the 
waters of that area. 

As the 93rd Congress piepated to 
adjourn in January 1975, it enacted 
two major pieces of Indian legisla- 
tion. The first created an Indian Pol- 
icy Review Commission to under- 
take a two-year study of Indian 
affairs and to propose revisions in 
federal policies and programs. The 
members were to be congressmen 
and .Indians. The second bill was 
The Indian Self-Determination and 
Education Assistance Act. It pro- 
vided new contracting authority for 
the BIA and the Indian Health Serv- 
ice, and gave Indians greater control 


over the use of federal funds for `' 


educating Indian children in public 
schools. 

During his term as commissioner, 
which ended in November of 1976, 
Thompson enjoyed relatively good 
relations with the Indians—in part, 
no doubt, because of the impressive 
legislative record of the period, and 
the great increase in BIA appropria- 
tions, which by fiscal year 1977 had 
reached nearly $800 million. How- 
ever, inside the Bureau, things were ` 
more chaotic. New positions, cre- 
ated by the numerous reorganiza- 
tions during the 1970s; were often - 


24. Indian Record, 1974, pp. 6- 8. (News- 
letter of the Bureau of Indian ) 
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poorly defined and went unfilled for 
long periods, or were filled by a suc- 
cession of. persons, none of whom 
seemed to have a clear notion of 
what his responsibilities were. Thomp- 
son’s failure to develop an internal 
policy to deal with preferential em- 
ployment rights of Indians contrib- 


uted to dissension between Indian | 
- and non-Indian personnel, relations. 


between the two deteriorating to 
their worst point in history. 

Court decisions of the 1970s, es- 
pecially those relating to Indian 
water and mineral rights, created 


confusion in the minds of BIA em- 


‘ployees as to exactly what their 
trust responsibilities were. To many 
the idea of trusteeship appeared to 
conflict with that of Indian self- 
determination. They found this con- 
flict especially difficult to handle 
when implementing the new Self- 
Determination Act. The rules which 
the BIA promulgated for administra- 

“tion of the act ran to many thousands 
of words, and Indians complained of 
the red tape involved. 

Early in 1977, the Policy Review 
Commission completed its work and 
submitted its final recommendations 
‘in May. The various task forces 
which had been involved in the ef- 
fort produced a number of different 
suggestions about the BIA, one of 
which was to abolish it entirely and 
replace both it and the Indian Health 
Service with a new, independent 
agency. 


THE TRIBAL SOVEREIGNTY ISSUE 


Encouraged by court decisions of 

' the 1970s, Indian leadérs have re- 
cently begun to focus on the issue 
of tribal sovereignty—a highly con- 
troversial concept which by early 
1977 was. creating an anti-Indian | 
backlash in’ such diverse areas as’ 


+ 
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Maine and Washington.* The In- 
dian Policy Review Commission 
came down heavily in favor of the 
full exercise of tribal sovereignty, 
including tribal right to tax both In- 
dians and non-Indians, to try both in 
tribal court, and to control water- 
ways, as well as hunting and fishing. 
Congressman Lloyd Meeds, Vice 


Chairman of the Commission, disas- 
sociated himself from its views in a 


lengthy dissenting opinion, and re- 
signed as head of the Indian Affairs 
Subcommittee of the House. When a 
new chairman could not be found 
early in 1977, the parent Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee merged 
the Indian and Public Lands sub- 


- committees, thus leaving the Indi- 
ans without a subcommittee of their ` 


own in the House. James Abourezk, 
lame duck champion of Indian rights 
in the Senate, narrowly averted abo- 
lition of the Indian Subcommittee of 
that body by having it set up as a 
“select” subcommittee with a two . 
year life span. 


THE INDIAN BUREAU IN 1977 


On July 12, President Carter sent 
forward to the Senate his nomi- 
nation of Forrest J. Gerard as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior for In- 


‘dian Affairs, a title which will re- 


place that of Commissioner of Indian ` 
Affairs.” Not pleased with the nomi- 
nation, Senator Abourezk delayed 
until mid-September the scheduling 
of confirmation hearings.” Gerard, a 


25. See the March, April, and May,.1977. 
issues of Wassaja, monthly newspaper pub- 
lished by the American Indian Historical 
Society, 1451 Masonic Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco, California 94117. ? 
, 26. “Select Indian Committee Seen,” Gal- ` 
lup Independent (31 January 1977). 

27. Department of the Interior News Re- 
teni 12 July 1977. 

28. “Andrus Firm on Top Indian Nominee,” 
The Daily Oklahoman, 10 August 1977. | 
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member of the Blackfeet Tribe of 
Montana, worked briefly in the In- 
dian Bureau in the late 1960s. His 
nomination “had the support of the 
National Tribal Chairmen’s Associa- 
tion.” - 

The new BIA head faces many 
complex problems, among them the 
internal personnel situation. Not 
only must he strive for more har- 
monious working relationships be- 
tween Indian and non-Indian em- 
ployees, but he must .be alert to 
prevent conflict of interest problems 
with Indian employees who, in 
working for the Bureau, have, in es- 
sence, become their own trustees!*° 

The whole concept of BIA trustee- 
ship is extremely complex, and 
when combined with the self-deter- 
mination thrust, creates new dilem- 
mas for the Bureau. Because of the 
many recent Indian victories in the 
‘courts, the BIA is probably more 


i : < , 

29. Natonal Tribal Chairmen’s Association, 
Highlights, 14 July 1977. 

30. The Indian Reorganization Act provides 
for preferential treatment of Indians in ‘em- 
ployment with the BIA. In the mid-1970s, the 
federal courts held that this preference ex- 
tends to promotions and lateral transfers, as 
well as initial hiring. This is the'source of the 
present conflict between Indian and non-In- 
dian employees. The latter are frozen in grade 
and in place with no prospects for promotions 
or transfers to more compatible jobs. 
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conscious of its trust responsibilities 
now than at any other time in its 
history; yet, the new legislation 
obliges the agency to transfer as 
much of its authority as possible to 
the tribes while retaining all or most 
of the responsibility for the conse- f 
quences. 

One course of action the new Bu- 
reau head might follow-is to go to 
Congress for a more precise defini- 
tion of the trust responsibility. But, 
to do so now would be unpopular 
with the Indians who fear that the 
growing white backlash is convert- 
ing Congress into a hostile or indif- 
ferent body. The Indian leadership 
prefers to leave unanswered ques- 
tions to the friendlier courts. 

Another area -of potential diff- 
culty, also related to the trust, is that. 
of energy resource development on 
the reservations. High percentages 
of the nation’s remaining deposits. of 
uranium and-low sulfur coal are on 
Indian lands, and tribes with these 
resources are joining forces to obtain 
the best possible prices for their de- 
velopment. In discharging its re- 
sponsibility to help them in this en— 
deavor, the Bureau may find itself 
again in the old frontier situation 
where it stood between the Indians 
and the combine of settlers and sol- 
diers who wished to exterminate 
them. 
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Identity, Militancy, re Cultural Consens: 
. The Menominee and Kainai 
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By GEORGE D. SPINDLER AND LOUISE S. SPINDLER 


ABSTRACT; Recent-movements of varying degrees ọf mili- 
' tancy on the part of American Indians can be better under- 
stood if we have a grasp of the kinds. of adaptations Indians 
have made to the long-term and continuing confrontation 
with white culture, white power, and white world views. 
Native Americans do not constitute ‘a single group. The 
Menominee are taken as an example of an Indian tribe with a 
hitherto unaggressive record that has recently engaged in ` 
militant activity. The diversity within the Menominee popula- 
tion is described in terms of four major types of long-standing 
adaptation that were observed as dominant in the 1950s 
and 1960s. and that emerged some time before that. Recent 
militancy is regarded as a fifth type of adaptive response 
-to the continuing confrontation between Menominee and 
white culture. Militancy is interpreted, in part, as an assertion : 
of identity. 
_ The responses of the Kainai, ihe Blood Indians of Alberta, 
Canada, to white culture and power are contrasted briefly 
`> at certain critical points to demonstrate the fact of diversity 
among American Indians in regard to current actions and to 
reinforce the interpretation that the degree’of. difference in ` 
cultures and world views between Indian cultures and white 
culture is.a significant factor in the kinds of adaptive response 


to confrontation native American groups have.made and will 
os make. - 


Caii D. Spindler is Professor of racers and ee at Stanford 
University, where he has been sincé 1950. Louise S. Spindler is Lecturer and Re- 
search Associate in the Department of Anthropology at Stanford, where, in 1956, she 
“was the oe ‘person to receive the Ph.D. in anthropology. George Spindler received 
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his doctorate at the University of California at Los Angeles in 1952. They have 
done much of their field, work together, in three American Indian communities, 
and most recently, in Germany, where over the past decade they have studied the 
influence of elementary schools on the adaptations children make to an urbanizing _ 
environment. Together they have published a number of books and articles, 
including one on the Menominee published in 1971, Dreamers Without Power. 
The Spindlers were editors of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST from 1963 to 1967. 





ESIDENTS of a wooded resort 
country area near Big Moose, 
New York, awoke one morning to 
find that in the predawn hours a band 
of American Indians‘ had taken over 
a 612-acre former girls’ camp, now a 
forest preserve in New York’s Adiron- 
dack State Park. The occupiers, not 
only claimed this piece for their 
independent Indian nation, Ganten- 
keh, The Land of the Flint, but also 
` an additional nine million acres in 
New York and Vermont. This mili- 
tant action is in the pattern of the 
occupation of Alcatraz, a ‘former 
prison island in San Francisco Bay, in 
_1969, and the area around Wounded 
‘Knee, South Dakota, in 1973, though 
each of these instances had its 
special features.. 
On New Year’s Day, January 1975, 
_ 45 armed “warriors” from the usually 
peaceful Menominee of Wisconsin 
occupied the novitiate of the Alexian 
‘Brothers, (a Catholic order) , near 


. Gresham, Wisconsin, directly adja- ` 


cent to their reservation boundaries. 
They claimed the unused 64-room 
novitiate building,” an adjoining 20- 
room mansion, and 237 acres of land 
` in the name of the Menominee, and 
for the declared purpose of develop- 
ing a hospital and drug and alco- 
holism treatment center there. 
': Though the Menominee had no 
direct legal claim to the property, 
the warriors (from the newly organ- 


1. Our terminology will vacillate between 
American Indians and “Native Americans,” 
as it does in the current literature. 


ized Warriors Society) occupying it 
said they took the vacated property 
because the land once belonged to 
the Menominee and should be re- 
turned to them for much needed 
health care facilities—they had 
lost their own hospital when the 
Menominee reservation was ter- 
minated by federal action in May, 
1961. They pledged to fight and die, 
if need be. The occupation lasted 
for 34 days. More than 200 officers 
of the law and 250 national guards- 
men patrolled the area during this 
period—as much to protect the In- 
dian occupiers of the building from | 
irate Whites as to constrain the In- 
dians themselves. The affair ended 
with the. Alexian Brothers pledging 


- the property to the Menominee. 


Thirty-nine occupiers were taken to 


jail on charges ranging from armed 


robbery to criminal trespass. The 
legal spokesman for the warriors and © 
their sympathizers said that it was 
not the Indians who would be on . 
trial, but the United States govern- 
ment. 


Militant actions of this kind are in- 
créasing among native American 
tribes and communities, and they 
have met with some success. The 
responsible leadership of the Me- 
nominee was not, in fact, in favor of 
the occupation and refused to accept 
the novitiate after the Alexian 
Brothers offered it. This was both. 
a symptom and a cause of bitter dis- 
sension that has afflicted the Me- 
nominee since then, though internal 
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dissension and factionalism are not 
new to them. 
What lies behind the militancy 
and the apparent divisiveness? There 
„are many different kinds of answers 
to this question. Our anthropological 
research among the Menominee and 
other native American communities 
provides useful background, if not 
an answer, to understanding how 
these people are reacting to the con- 
tinuing confrontation with white 
society—a confrontation that be- 
gan when the first Europeans landed 
on the shores of North America to 
establish permanent settlements in 
the seventeenth century. — 
We have been privileged to do 
‘field research in three native Ameri- 
can communities: the Menominee of 
Wisconsin, thé Blood, or Kainai of 
_ Alberta, Canada, and the Cree of 
Mistassini, Quebec, Canada. In this 
article we shall focus on the adap- 
tive responses of the Menomineé to 
the continuing impact of North 
American-European (white) culture 
upon them and attempt to relate re- 
cent militancy and identity-seeking 
to the longer-standing responses our 
research has revealed.* We will also 
relate certain dramatic differences in 
culture and world view, between the 
‘Menominee and Whites, to the kinds 
of adaptations, the Menominee made. 
We will mention the Kainai’ now 
and then to provide a contrast to the 
- Menominee situation, but we do not 
. have space to discuss them in-depth. 
' In discussing the Menominee we 
will use an “ethnographic present” 
(a time period for which the present 


2. The term “Whites” or “Whiteman” is 
used by many Indians to refer to all non- 
Indians in a general way meaning people 
who live in the United States in a\ main- 
-© stream, Anglo manner. We-will use the 
term “white” as an adjective and “White” as 
a noun, as a convenience, to avoid cumber- 
some alternative terminology. ` 
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tense is used that may, in some . 
ethnographies, be decades in the 
past) of the year 1975. The ‘last 
two years have been a period of great 
trial and tribulation for the Me-. 
nominee and of great internal di- 
visiveness. We prefer to keep at least 
the minimal perspective that can be 
gained by largely ignoring these two 
years until we understand better 


_what happened during that time. 


We started our research with the 
Menominee in 1948 and have con- 
tinued it intermittently to the pres- 
ent. We began with the Kainai in 1958 
and have also continued to make 
observations up to the present. In 


‘ our: field work we live close to or 


with the-people we are trying to 
understand and participate with 
them in as many customary activities 


as possible. We also do systematic 


interviewing and administer various 
psychological tests, some of them 
created by us for the particular situa- 
tion in which we are working. We , 
have built up a sample of indi- 


_viduals in both the Kainai and the 


Menominee communities of over 
100 persons in each case. We have 
remained in contact with some of 
these individuals over the years.’ 
Our research falls into the subdisci- 
pline of anthropology called today 
psychological anthropology, for- 
merly culture and personality, and is 
concerned with long-term psycho- 
logical adaptations to culture change, 
urbanization, and modemization.4 


3, See George D. Spindler and Louise 
S. Spindler, “Fieldwork among the Me- 
nomini,” .in Being an Anthropologist: Field 
work in Eleven Cultures, ed. George D.. 
Spindler (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1970), pp. 267-302. 

4. See George D. Spindler, ed., The Mak- 
ing of Psychological Anthropology (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1978) for an 
analysis of the history of the field and a 
chapter by Louise S. Spindler on the re- 
search with the Menominee and Blood. 
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The Menominee and Kainai are 
particularly useful examples to study 
because they are relatively small 
tribes (4,000 to 6,000, as compared to 
the Navajo or Sioux) but have rich 
resources—the Menominee their 
forest and lumber industry, the 
Kainai their prairie, cattle, wheat, 
and. some oil—which they have 
battled to keep intact. But they 
have responded very differently to 
the white-dominated world about 
them. There is great diversity among 
American Indians. There was when 
the Europeans first came to the new 
world and there is now, though it 
is of a-different kind. 

The Menominee are deeply di- 
vided among themselves; culturally, 
socially, psychologically, and politi- 
cally. The Kainai are more unified 
in these same dimensions. This 
basic difference is reflected in nearly 
everything that happens as these two 
tribes. try to get along in today’s 
world and improve their lot. 


` THE MENOMINEE 


When the early explorers and mis- 
sionaries first contacted the ‘Me- 
nominee they ranged over a vast 
area of about 9.5- million acres that 
included their present reservation of 
325,000 acres. in east central Wis- 
consin. They were hunters of deer, 
moose, elk, and smaller animals, 
gatherers of wild fruits. and roots, 
and fishers of the great sturgeon as 
well as the trout and lesser fish of 
the numerous lakes and streams. 
They also-had gardens, though they 
were marginal horticulturalists. Of 
particular importance is the fact that 
they were harvesters of wild rice. 
The wild rice, from which they take 
their name, Omehnomehneuw, is 
extraordinarily nutritious, 
vitamins; and stores well. These 
varied food resources meant that 
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the Menominee could settle down in 


semipermanent villages for much of . - 


each year and develop relatively 
complex social institutions and cere- 
monial organizations. 


When the fur kade bepen shortly: 


after 1667 they shifted to a more 
nomadic way of life, depending 
less on their native resources and 
more upon what they could get for 
their furs. This shift required a 
reorganization of social structure 
and leadership. This was the first 
major adaptation by the Menominee 
to the impact of the Europeans on 
their way of life. The fur trade 
lasted until the 1830s, when it col- 
lapsed, leaving the Menominee 
destitute. They entered their pres- 
ent reservation area in 1848 and 


` were settled in by 1852.5 Some 


attempted to carry on. a semi- 
nomadic hunting and fishing exist- 
ence, but the majority began to plant 
gardens and look for work in the lum- 
ber industry which was getting 
underway in Wisconsin by the 1860s. 

The traditional culture continues 
into the present, however, in forms 
we shall briefly describe later. The 


. cultural differences between Whites 


and the Menominee were profound. 
Especially important for’ under- 
standing the relations between. 
Whites and Menominee are the 
seemingly irreconcilable differences 
between the two world views. The 
differences between these views of 
social relations, use of technology, 
the nature of power, relations with 
the “supernatural,” decisionmaking, 


t 


and desirable personality traits hàve ` 


influenced every relationship be- 
tween Whites and Menominee, 


5. See Louise S. Spindler, “The Me- 
nominee,” 


can Indians (Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian 


Institution, forthcoming) for a synopsis of the’: ` 


history and ethnohistory of the Menominee. 


in Handbook of North Ameri-` 
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usually to the disadvantage of the 
latter, for they were only a handful 
against a multitude. 


The confrontation 


_ We must state the critical differ- 
ences between white (Western) and 
Menominee world views in .very 
broad terms, given limitations on 
space.® These differences appear to 
be the following: 1) In Western cul- 
ture material power through: use of 
technology is regarded as the way to 
achieve desired goals. In traditional 
Menominee culture material power 
was. regarded as useless’ without 
spiritual power; 2) In Western cul- 
ture people must be aggressive in 
interpersonal relationships ‘to ob- 
tain recognition or success. In tradi- 
tional Menominee culture aggres- 
sive people are suspected of being 
witches; 3) In Western culture extro- 
verted emotional expressiveness is 


valued as personal salesmanship. ' 


People should be friendly, evocative, 

and lively. In traditional Menominee 
culture emotions are rarely allowed 
to surface and the pervasive attitude 
is “latescent,” an expectant and al- 
most passive waiting for action to 
occur; 4) In Western culture humans 
are supposed to determine their fate 
by energetic action and planning. In 
traditional Menominee culture hu- 
mans are able to influence events 
only through living properly in rela- 
tion to others and in relation to 
what Whites would regard as super- 
natural power; 5) In Western culture 
social interaction is fast and matched 
by a torrent of words. In Menominee 
culture social interaction is slow and 
words’ are paced and few; 6) In 


nominee culture and the confrontation with 


Western culture is developed in Dreamers - 


Without Power: The Menomint Indians (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1971). - 


Western culture people are sup- 
posed to.make decisions on the basis 
of rational and practical considera- 
tions. Among the traditional Me- 
nominee most important decisions 
were made on the basis of dreams. 

The differences between the two 
world views were not ‘easily re- 
solved. A person acting in true 
Menominee style was usually seri- 
ously disadvantaged in the white 
world. The emerging culture of the 
United States of America was in 
theory egalitarian, pluralistic, and 
assimilative. For immigrants of 
Anglo Saxon and European descent, 
and to a lesser degree for the Japa- 
nese and Chinese who stemmed from 
complex civilizations, the system 
worked. It did not work. for most 
other non-Westerners, and particu- 
larly not for people like the Me- 
nominee, who were both non- 
Western and dramatically divergent 
from Western norms in their way of 
life and particularly in their world 
views. 

‘It is not possible to explain all the 
consequences of the prolonged con- 
frontation between white and Me- 


.. nominee cultures on the basis ‘of 


differences in world view or culture. 
Economic, political, and social 
realities set the stage for the interac- 
tion in which psychological and cul- 
tural differences play decisive roles. 

The relative prosperity when the fur 
trade, era was at its height, fol- 
lowed by its decline, the loss of 
lands, the final confinement to a 
reservation which was only a frac- 
tion of the former area, and the 
attitudes of Whites towards all non- 
white minorities—these were cru- 
cial conditions affecting the continu- 


: - ing Menominee existence and the 
6. Our understanding of the traditional Me- 


kinds of adaptations they had to 
make. But the differences in world 
view, in outlook, in personality, 


_ between the Whites and the Me- 
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nominee (and other tribes in various 
“ways) were continuing, pervasive 
influences on the way in which the 
Menominee were treated by Whites, 
and the ways in which the Me- 
nominee could respond. to this treat- 
ment. 

- This Mtei is reinforced 
by an examination of the Kainai 
world view, which is oriented 
toward aggressive action, acquisi- 
tion of goods, manipulation, and ex- 
pressiveness, and much more like 
that of the Whites. It seems signifi- 
cant that the adaptive responses of 
the Kainai were also quite different 
from those of the Menominee.’ 


- 


The response > 


The Menominee. responded to the 
confrontation between their culture 
and Western culture, and their re- 
spective world views, in different 
ways in different times. When the 
fur trade began the Whites were few 
and the rewards to bé gained were 
great. The Menominee saw the ad- 
vantages in iron tools and utensils, 
woven cloth, blankets and rifles, 
and they could only -obtain them 
through trading furs. They lost much 
of their old sociopolitical organiza- 
tion and residence pattern by accept- 
ing the demands of the fur trade, 
but retained most of their religion, 
their language, their arts, and their 
world view. When -the fur trade 
ended they had nothing to turn to 
but a very small section of wilder- 
- ness the Whites did not want, and a 
dependent relationship with the 
white society and economy. Some 


7. See George D.-Spindler and Louise S. 
Spindler, “The Instrumental Activities In-- 
ventory: A Technique for the Study of the 
Psychology of Acculturation,” Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, vol. 21 (1965), pp. 
1-23 for a synopsis of Blood cognitive drien- 
tations. 
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individuals adjusted to the new 
conditions by adopting white ways 
as quickly as possible, even to the 
extent of forbidding their children 
to speak their native language in the 
home. Others withdrew further into 
the forest and attempted to carry on 
the old existence. Others turned to 
alcohol and the charity of relatives 
and white officials. Most just got 
along from day to day, without long- 
range goals or purposes. i 

Out of these varying responses. 
emerged over time four major adap- 
tations. During the period we have 
known thé Menominee these four 
kinds of adaptations have been ap- 
parent, though their distinctiveness 
has, blurred in the most recent 
generation. They affect the ways-in 
which the Menominee continue to 
respond to the problem of getting 
along in a white world. We will 
consider them as background for a 
deeper understanding of current be- 
haviors. 

These four adaptations are: 1) the 
native-oriented, which consists of 
an attempt to revitalize and main- 
tain as much as possible of the tradi- 
tional way of life in a self-conscious 
manner; 2) the Peyote or Native 
American Church, which functions 
as a synthesis of beliefs and prac- 
tices from both the traditional Indian 
and the white culture; 3) the transi- 
tional, which is in between the tradi- 


‘tional Indian and the white world 


like the Peyote Cult, but where there 
is no systematic synthesis of cultural 
elements; 4) and the acculturated, 
which consists of individuals who 
compete with Whites on their terms 
and who are almost eitirely cul- 
turally white (though we have some 
reservations about this last phrase, 


' for we find that cultures almost never 


die’ in people). We will describe 
each of these briefly as adaptive 
responses to the continuing. con- 
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frontation with Whites aid otite 
culture. 

The Kainai are not divided by auch 
different adaptive responses. It has 
been possible for a large number, 
perhaps a majority of Kainai, to re- 
` tain significant traditional cultural 
` features, including membership in 
traditional organizations such as the 
Horn Society and the speaking of the 
native language, and at the same time 
make a viable adaptation to white 
culture and society. 


The native-oriented. 


Menominee culture has never re- 
mained static. It was changing be-- 
fore the Whites came and continued 
to change after their arrival, though 

. probably more quickly. It was a cul- 
ture of great sophistication, with a 
strong cosmological and philosophi- 
cal orientation, quite different than 
that of the more activisti¢ and less 
cogitative Kainai. It was never under- 
stood by Whites, including those, 
such as agents, priests, and teachers 
who were trying to. “civilize” the 
Menominee. 

The 35 or so adults and their 
children who constituted the native- 
oriented group during our period of 


most intense field work- with the 


Menominee (1948-56) tried their 
best to keep the old culture alive: 
It seemed very much alive to us; 
during our field work we attended 


literally hundreds of ritual meetings, . 
including those few held of the- 


Mitawin, or Medicine Lodge. 

The intent of the Mitéwin is to 
prolong human life and to see to the 
final settlement of the souls of the 


dead in their future abode. The’ 


meetings, held infrequently—only 
once every few years during recent 
times—center around the funeral 
ceremony, held some time after the 
_ death of a member, the laying away 
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of the ghost of the deceased for- 


ever, and the reinstatement or re- 
newal ceremony that initiates a new 
member to take the place of the 
deceased. 

Certain other ceremonies were 
and are today very important, in- 
cluding the Nemeheetwin, or Dream 
Dance (literally, “dancing rite’’) 


- diffused from the western plains... 


The origin story of the Nemeheetwin 


. centers on a young Sioux woman 


whose people had been killed by 
white soldiers. She hid for four days 
in the reeds by the river bank to 
escape, then a spirit (awe: tok) came 
to her and said “Arise! I will take . 
care of you.” The spirit then took 

herto the white camp where all were 
eating. He showed her a plate 
heaped with food and told her to eat, 
that she would not be seen by the 
white soldiers—to eat as much as 
she desired. Then he gave her the . 
drum and the drumsticks and in- 
structed her in their use and how: 
people who belonged to the drum 
should act: to help oneself but also 
to be good to one another; that they 
should not kill one another; they 
should live clean and honorable 
lives and not fear the Whites. Peace , 
and friendship are main themes, 
as is access to power, for the spirit 
told the Sioux girl that when the 
people hit the drum and sang, their 
voices would reach the Great Spirit 
making known their needs. : 

The symbolism is apparent. The 

Sioux had reached the end of their 
free life. They were militarily:power- 
less, completely at the mercy of the 
Whites. The Nemeheetwin ideology 
rationalized for them a way of 
getting along in this sad new world. 
Eating from the table of the white 
soldiers, but invisible to them, is _ 
particularly poignant. The rite and - 
its ideology spread over most of the 


west and middle west Ua EN 


ars 
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years, and the Menominee, along 
with the Ojibwa, Potowatomi, Win- 
nebago, and other middle western 
tribes, adopted it, modifying it to 
suit their own tribal cu_tures. 
` These kinds of movements have 
often. been termed “‘nativistic” by 
anthropologists. They are ways of 
making it possible to cope with al- 
tered conditions on native terms. 
The Mitäwin was provably some- 
thing of the same kind at one time, 
though it began much earlier, per- 
haps only 50 years or so after the 
fur trade and its radical impact on 
native life had begun m the seven- 
teenth century. But bott the Mitawin 
and Nemeheetwin had become so 
incorporated into the Menominee 
way of life that the people thought 
of them as ancient Ind_an religions. 
Not only are these organizations 
nativistic movements, but the whole 


of the native-oriented group is a form ` 


of nativistic movement, or better, 
a revitalization movement. The 
members of it were nct unaware of 
the changes that had taken place 
around them. Quite to the contrary, 
they self-consciously battled to keep 
the more destructive of-hese changes 
from destroying their culture and 
fought to keep the N2mehetween, 
Mitäwin, Chiefs Dance -(or War 
Dance), and a multitude of other 
traditional customs anc beliefs alive. 
As one woman said, speaking of her 
childreri, “We’ve got żo keep them 
on our side!” 

It was a self-conscious choice. 
They wanted to stay Indian, in recog- 
nizable, explicit, ways. They held 
ceremonies, used medicine bags, 
spoke Menominee, raised their 
children to think as they did, brought 


them into positions on the Drum as 


soon as possible, and lived well off . 


the main roads in substandard hous- 
ing without electricity, built of tar- 
paper and bent saplings in the shape 
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of the old wigwam. This was an 
adaptive strategy, a way of coping 
with the overwhelming impact of the 
Whites and their culture. It was not, 
as one priest said to us, commenting 
on the “people at Zoar” (the name 
for the general area), that they “liked 
to play. Indian.” It was a self-con- 
scious exclusion of as much of the 
Whiteman’s culture as possible, and 
an equally self-conscious attempt to 
maintain, even to revive, the old 
culture. 

We believe that the native-ori- 


„ented response is particularly sig- 
. nificant as we look at current at- 


tempts by the Menominee and other 
native Americans to reestablish an ` 
Indian identity. Of couyse most 
attempts do not involve as complete 
a return to native ways, but even 
the wearing of plastic ornaments and 
dyed feathers (“polyethylene In- 
dianism,? as one Menominee 
phrased it) at a weekend of dancing 
at a political rally in San Francisco 
or Chicago is a kind of revitaliza- 
tion movement. It is an assertion of 
Indian identity. And the occupation 
of the novitiate, Alcatraz, the struggle 
at Wounded Knee, and the claiming 
of land for Ganienkeh have strong 
nativistic, revitalizing overtones. 
Many of the costumes worn by the 
participants in these actions show : 
Indian, sometimes even specific 
tribal symbolism, and the spokesmen 
for the movements invariably assert 
that their aim. is to restore the In- 
dian to a place of dignity as well as 
to reclaim the lands that were stolen 
or forcibly taken by Whites during the - 
settlement of the country. It is also 
noteworthy that membership in the 
Nemeheetwin has recently increased 
and more Menominee have taken to 
dancing at the “Pow-wows”’ (their 
term) than at any time during the 
fifties or early sixties. 

There is no comparable move-. 
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ment among the Kainai. Many dance, 


and traditional societies sponsor. 


social dances that nearly everyone 
attends as a part of- coramunity life, 
but not as a movement, 


The Peyotists 


Most of the memters of the Peyote,- 


or Native American Church were 
brought up by parents who were 
traditional Menominee. All mem- 


bers had experienced doubts about’ 
the validity of native beliefs and - 


practices in young adulthood, and 
had had considerable experience 
with the white world. All had some 
direct contact with Catholicism and 
a few had been baptized as Catholics. 
They. felt themselves to be sus- 
pended between two ways of life.8 

As one man said “I had been 
looking for something, somehow, 
somewhere. This Medicine Lodge 
was nothing for me. I danced, 
sung, and had a good time, that’s 
all. I was in school. I looked over 
this Catholic religion. It didn’t 
satisfy me. People go to church, they 
say prayers, they cross themselves. 


But it-wasn’t in here (taps chest). - 


They didn’t feel it in the heart. So 
I go to some Peyote meeting. I 
learn more. I listen to them sing 
songs. I watch people pray. Finally 


. I see this is where we Indians be- 


long. This is our church!” 

What was it that satisfied him? The 
Peyote meetings would seem very 
“Indian” to an outsider. They are 
held in a Plains Indian-type tepee, 


8. The chapter on the peyote road in 
Dreamers Without Power combines the. ob- 
servations of the Spindlers and of J. Sidney 
Slotkin, who made a speczal study of the Na- 
tive American Church (The Peyote Religion: 
A Study in Indian-Whtte Relations [Glencoe, 
_ ILL: The Free Press, 1956] and Menomini 
Peyotism [Philadelphia, Pa.: American 
Philosophical Society, 19&2]). : 


around a carefully laid fire, the ashes 
of which are eventually formed into 
the shape of a thunderbird or a dove. 
People take peyote, the bud of the 
cactus lophophora williamsii, that 
grows in the American southwest 
and in Mexico (where the ritual 


originally came from), sing a special 


kind of song, quite high-pitched, with 
the traditional tight throat, and pound 
a small drum with water inside, with 
a very fast beat. Eventually people 
begin to pray, each in his or her own 
way, in their own tongues, and during 
this time one is likely to have vision 
experiences, since the cactus is 
hallucinogenic. This all seems very 
traditional American Indian. But the 
thirteen poles holding up the tepee 
represent Jesus Christ and the 
twelve disciples, and Christ appears 
in, many of the songs and in many 
visions. God is often seen as a 
bearded Whiteman in long flowing 
robes, though Master Peyote is 
seen as a powerful Indian sometimes 
dressed in a policeman’s uniform. 
Kese:manito'w is also there, and 
power concepts of a traditional kind 
operate.- Whatever the combination 
of elements, there are Indian and 
white cultural symbols synthesized 
together into a’ synchronous whole 
and carried through the long night 
in a most solemn and sacred manner. 

The Peyote Church helps resolve 


‘personal and cultural conflicts 


created by the divergence between 
Menominee and white world views. 
It is a way station between the tradi- 
tional world and the new one. Many 
Menominee left the native-oriented 
way, entered into peyotism, and 
eventually went on to a more accul- 
turated state; others remained in 
the Peyote Church; some did both. 
The Peyote Church is another kind 
of adaptive response to the impact of 
Whites and their culture upon the 
Menominee. It is very widespread 
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among Native Americans. 
Kainai, however, never accepted it. 
They were not as conflicted as the 
Menominee; not as suspended be- 
tween two worlds. 

Peyotism appears to be dying out 
now among the Menominee. They 
_ seem to have passed beyond the need 


for this particular kind of conflict - 


resolution. Peyotism does not aim 
at social or political change. Its 
ideology is accommodative. It ac- 
cepts the deficits of the Indian situa- 
tion and tries to provide the indi- 
vidual with a way of getting along 
with it. Native Americans seem to 
feel that the time for accommoda- 
tion is past, and are taking more 
militant stands in the hope of caus- 
ing chenges in their favor. 


The transttionals and militant 
identity seekers | 


Our analysis -has. consistently 
called attention to the transitional 
character of all groups so far dis- 
cussec. The transitionals, as an adap- 
tive category, are unlike the native- 
oriented or peyotists in that their 
conflicts and cultural losses are not 
resolved by either a revitalistic 
movement or by synthesis. The tran- 
sitionals had early childhood experi- 
ence with the traditional way of life 
but moved away from it, or were 
taken from it by the school and 
church. Few speak their own lan- 
guage or know anything specific 
„about the old rituals. All have had 
formal schooling, still mainly in the 
hands of white teachers, but did not 
really receive the significant bene- 
fits of an education because the 
schools and teachers were not ori- 
ented to Indian needs. 
tried to move further into the white- 
dominated society, but have been re- 
- buffed by ‘racist Whites, or have 
been unable to compete with better- 


The. 


Some have. 


trained white labor. Unlike the 
peyotists or the members of the 
Dream Dance, they have no primary 
group of their own and no stable 
social identity. They. constitute a 
large part, probably a majority, of 
the generation now in its fifties 
and sixties. 

Many of the young people in the 
Menominee community today are the 
offspring of transitionals. Nearly all 
are in the more general sense of the 
term. In varying degrees these young 
people have grown up with uncer- 
tainty about who they were, a vague 
sense of inferiority for what they 
were presumed to be by Whites, 
and few consistent cultural guides. 
for. behavior. There was little satis- 
faction in school for them, for their 
teachers could only communicate to 


~ them that they should give up being. 


Indian and become like Whites, but 
that even if they did, it would not 
guarantee their acceptance. There 
was little satisfaction within the 
reservation community, where ex- 
cessive drinking, family fights, and a 
generally disordered life resulting 
from the cultural losses of the transi- 
tional situation, were the only en- 
vironments with which they were 
intimately familiar. Not all transi- 
tional households were like this, 
but the many of them that were pro- 
duced a life experience marked by 
despair and smoldering resentment. 

Smoldering resentment coupled 
with tenuous identities can supply 
energy for radical social and political 
movements. However one judges the 
occupation of the novitiate or the 
events that have followed, some of 
them more damaging to life and 
property within the community than 
outside, it seems reasonable to inter- 
pret them as a kind of striking out 
that is expressive of pervasive resent- 
ment and conflicted identities. (This 
interpretation does not deny the 
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validity of political aims or the 
sincerity of participants.) These are 
people who are ready to occupy 
buildings, fight police, and “die if 


need be.” They are a conducive 


base for power movements, and 


every revolutionary movement in 
history has. used this energy. When 


the opportunity for militant behavior’ 


and identity assertion appeared, 
they took- it. They occupied the 
novitiate and left only when they 


had won. Their victory was point- 


less in that the novitiate was re- 
fused by the duly constituted Me- 
nominee authorities as a white ele- 
phant, too expensive to keep up and 
too remote to serve as a hospital. 
Spokesmen for ‘the Menominee 
Restoration Committee, the interim 
ruling body, called the occupation 

“anarchy” and “unethical.” But 
as one.acute observer from within the 
community said, “The whole situa- 
tion is just a cause ito give life a 
momentary meaning.” 

The- native-oriented group gave 
their lives meaning by revitalizing 
the traditional culture. The peyotists 
- did so by creating a ritual and 
ideology that brought together other- 
wise unresolvable differences. The 
transitionals we knew best often dis- 
solved their problems in alcohol or 
rétreated into apathy. The offspring 
of transitionals find meaning by 
asserting their Indianness militantly 
and demanding redress of griev- 
ances. Militant behaviors are an 
adaptive response. for them, just as 
these other behaviors are, to the con- 
tinuing confrontation with Whites, 
- white power, and white culture. 

The Kainai, in contrast, have not 
engaged in ‘militant actions and 
have a reputation for moderation that 
has not made them too popular in 
some sectors dedicated to radical 
militancy. The Kainai have striven 
to separate their resources and 
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facilities. from white interference, 
even to the extent of rebuilding a 
community center and an industrial 
development within the heart of their 
reservation, both geographically and 
symbolically. But they are not hostile 
to, Whites or to white help, when 
it is offered in an acceptable man- 
ner. The Kainai do not need to assert 
identity through militancy for it 
was never as seriously threatened 
as was the Menominee’s, and they 
have fewer grievances to redress. 
Nor is there the same reservoir of 
transitionals to draw the energy from 


for extreme forms of militancy. 


The acculturated and eyeles of 
leadership 


A number of Menominee started 
moving toward full acculturation as 
soon as they arrived on the reserva- 
tion. They were quickly joined by ` 
others, but they always remained in 
the minority. Our sample of accul- 
turated men and women from the 
1950s includes entrepreneurs, lum- 
ber mill supervisors, office managers, 
trained technicians, and 
laborers. Their incomes were sub- 
stantial and in their homes, dress, 
speech, and habits they appeared to 
be white. It is from this group that 
the effective leadership of the Me-. 
nominee’ has been drawn in recent 
decades. They struggled with the 
problems of partial self-government 
in the 1940s and 1950s, but always 
under the watchful eye of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. They strug- . 


- gled with the disastrous conse- 


quences of termination, which in 
May 1961 withdrew. apparently for- 
ever all federal control and sup- - 
port from the Menominee. -Their 
struggle with the disastrous after- 
math of termination went on for 
more than a decade, with rising 


costs, lowered profits from the 


skilled . ° 
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Menominee lumber industry, which 
was the sole industry for the new 
county created out of the reserva- 
tion, and a tax load that could not 
be met. Finally they engineered 
_the sale of several thousand acres 
of Menominee land, in cooperation 
with a corporation that creates lakes 
and vacation lands, in order to pro- 
vide a better tax base for the poorest 
county in the state of Wisconsin. 
This was the trigger that set off a 
movement that had been smoldering 
ever since termination became a 
fact—the Restoration Movement. At 
first it seemed like a wild pipe 
dream, but after a long struggle, 
marked by superb political maneu- 
vering and considerable militant 
but not unlawful or violent action, 
the Menominee won their case, and 
the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives voted 
the Menominee back to semireser- 
vation status in December 1973. 
The old leadership, drawn from the 
fully acculturated, largely male con- 
tingent, was replaced by another 
leadership that was equally accul- 
. tured, but -younger, and female 
rather than male, and uncon- 
taminated by the taint of a “sellout” 
to Whites. This leadership, in 
turn, has recently been challenged 
by a combination of young mili- 
tants, particularly the Warriors, some 
of whom occupied the novitiate, and 
a few old hands who were de- 
posed from power. The revolt is 
ostensibly against a “dictatorship of 
women” and what they regard as its 
arbitrary and authoritarian behaviors. 
Whether old or new, male or fe- 
male, the responsible leadership of 
the Menominee in the long run will 
be more interested in stable progress 
within a recognizable framework of 
established law than in militancy 
for the sake of militancy, or militancy 
for the undeclared purpose of pro- 
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jecting or forming identities: They 


will be interested in the mainte- 
nance of a Menominee community 
but will recognize the necessity of 
getting along with the dominant so- 
ciety. Some ofthe younger militants, 
closer to a kind of transitional 
status and responding with mili- 
tancy as a means of asserting identity 
as well as redressing grievances, 
want to create an Indian retreat 
where the Whiteman’s law does not 
prevail.® 


CONCLUSION 


It is important-for us to keep mili- 
tancy in the perspective of adaptive 
response that is an integrating theme 
in this article. Militancy, for the 
younger Menominee, is a con- 
temporary adaptive response to the 
deprivation inherent in the minority 
position of the Menominee, exacer- 
bated, as it was, through time by the ` 
extreme differences in culture and 
world view that always influenced 
the interactions of Menominee and 
Whites. Whereas their parents chose 
to revitalize tradition, synthesize 
opposing beliefs with peyote, dis- 


9. Others have done research with the 
Menominee during the past two decades, 
and we cannot catalogue their influence 
upon our thinking except to acknowledge 
that of William H. Hodge, in private conversa- 
tions. Our interpretations differ, in part due to 
the different time periods in which we have 
worked, in part due to his focus on urban 
Menominee, and our focus on the native- 
oriented and peyote groups, and in part due 
to differences in our world views. His “Eth- 
nicity as a Factor in Modern American Indian 
Migration: A Winnebago Case Study with . 
References to Other Indian Situations,” in 
Migration and Development, eds. H. I: Safa 
and B. M. Dutoit (The Hague, Mouton, 1975) 
has proven useful. Neils W. Brarce, Indian 
and White: Self-Image and Interaction in a 
Canadian Plains Community (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1975) has also. in- 
fluenced our thinking about Indian-white 
relations. 
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solve the pain of life in alcohol 
or sink into apathy, or acculturate 
to white norins to the virtual exclu- 
sion of Indian or Menominee values, 
many of this generation have chosen 
militancy. However unproductive 


some of their behaviors may be,- 


they should receive due credit for a 
fighting stance that has some promise 
for an improved self-image as well as 
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an improvement in the conditions of 
their existence. One hopes that they 
will be able to capitalize on recent 


‘gains made and will not destroy or 


seriously degrade the chances for yet 
further improvements by thought- 
less excesses and random, purpose- 


_less expressions of hostility toward 


all duly ‘constituted authority, in- 
cluding their own. 
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. Lėgislation and Litigation Concerning 
American Indians 


By VINE DELORIA, JR. 


. 


_ ABSTRACT: The period 1957-77 witnessed an increasing 
tendency to include Indians in programs and legislation that 
affected all Americans, particularly in the field of social wel- 
fare and development. Indians, as a whole, made good use 
` of their eligibility for these new opportunities, and entered 
the mainstream of public social concern. Legislation dealing 
specifically with Indian rights and legal status was generally 
- trivial because no administration made more than a perfunc- 
tory effort to define the larger philosophical issues that might 
have clarified and modernized the Indian legal status. In liti- 
gation Indians were unusually successful in some of their 
efforts, although, again, truly definitive cases that might have 
proved a fertile ground for long-term gains in the development : 
of contemporary understanding were sparsé. Generally, those’ 
__ cases which might have produced landmark theories or doc- 
' trines, the Supreme Court refused to take and the decisions, 
remaining on the federal circuit level, are not sufficiently 
strong or clear to provide a basis for further development. . 
The era ended with a state of benign confusion, in which 
' Indians seemed more concerned with funding programs than 
sketching out in broader and: more comprehensive terms the 
ideologies and theories that are necessary for sustained 
growth. It was, basically, an undistinguished era, put one 
of maturing and awareness. 


. Vine Deloria, Jr., is an enrolled member of the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe of . 
North Dakota. A former executive director of the National Congress of American 
Indians and former chairman of the Institute for the Development of Indian Law, 
he is ar, attorney, lecturer, and writer. He served as expert witness and legal 
counsel in several of the Wounded Knee trials. A member of the American Bar 
Association, Authors’ Guild, and other organizations, he holds degrees in science, 
theolegy, and law. He is the author of Custer Died For Your Sins, God is Red 
and the forthcoming book, The Metaphysics of Modem Existence, as well as numer- . 
ous articles. He ts presently engaged in a book on the theories of Indian law. 
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LEGISLATION AND LITIGATION 


MERICAN Indians occupy a 


unique legal position within 
the political structure of our country. 
Individually Indians are citizens en- 
titled to all benefits of federal and 
„state programs. But in a corporate 
sense Indian tribes are alternately 
wards of the federal government, sub- 


ject to severe and complete admin-" 


istrative supervision, and quasi-in- 
dependent nations with customary. 
laws originating long before the 
Constitution and modified only 
slightly by the relationship with the 
federal government. Legislation and 
litigation reflect-this confused state 
of affairs. As Indians are able to clar- 
ify their goals the legal apparatus 
accommodates itself to support the 
demand for independence and sov- 
ereignty. But a profile too high gen- 
erally invokes the traditional Ameri- 
can belief in the equality of the races 
and produces a demand that treaty 
rights be abrogated, reservations 
dissolved, and Indians thrust into 
the urban slums like other minority 
groups. The legislation and litiga- 
-tion of the past two decades is rep- 
resentative -of this polarization at 
work in the daily and practical events 
of American politics. 

Beginning with the Hoover Com- 
mission Report of 1948 Indians were 
subjected to an era of forced assimi- 
lation and termination of special 
legal rights. Seeking justification of 
this program under a number of id- 
ecological banners, senators such as 
Arthur V. Watkins of Utah, Frank 
Church of Idaho, and Henry Jackson 
of Washington promoted rapid and 
forced termination of federal serv- 
ices until the late 1960s, when it 
became apparent that the trend of 
social thought prohibited such a 
policy. From 1961 until 1970, how- 
ever, the Colvilles of Washington 
were under the constant threat of 
termination because of a rider at- 


1 


os : 


tached to an earlier law which- re- 
quired them to prepare a plan of dis- 
solution. Senator Henry Jackson, 
using the division of the Colvilles 
as an excuse, kept the waters of fear 
and discontent stirred by introduc- 
ing numerous versions of terminal 


legislation during this period. 


The Senecas, losing the best part 
of their reservation to the ‘Kinzua . 
Dam, were forced to agree to prepare 
a plan for termination in order to get 
compensation for the loss of their 
lands. When the time to submit the 
plan arrived the issue of termination 


‘was very deftly turned aside by In- 


dian Commissioner Robert Bennett, 
who made it clear that such a move 
would prove counterproductive to 
the programs then being initiated by 
the government. 


By the end ofthe 1960s it was clear . 


that termination was no longer a fea- 
sible alternative to federal services. 
Under the leadership of Senator Fred 
Harris the Choctaw Termination 
Act of 1959 was repealed (P.L. 91- 


` 386). The Menominees of Wisconsin, 


one of the first tribes to be termi- 
nated in the 1950s, were successful 
in a number of efforts to demonstrate 
the futility of their situation, and in 
December 1973 the policy was offi- 
cially reversed as The Menominee 
Restoration Act (P.L. 93-197) be- 
came law, ending the most traumatic 
period of Indian existence. 
Although some senators supported 
termination during the 1960s, the 
trend in national legislation begin- 
ning with the New Frontier and con- 
tinuing with the War on Poverty of 
the Great Society indicated that the 
mood of the American people: was 
one of helping, not hindering, racial 
minorities. In 1961 under the Ken- 
nedy. administration the Area Rede- 
velopment Administration was cre- 
ated to support economic develop- 
ment in chronically depressed 
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regions of the country. Indian re- 
servations were made eligible for 
` this program and many tribes took 
advantage of the opportunity, build- 
ing new tribal headquarters, com- 
munity buildings, and making major 
capital improvements which had 
-never been conceived in nearly a 
century of reservation existence. 
When the program was renewed and 
expanded in 1964 as the Economic 
Development Administration, all 
federal tribes were made eligible 
for the full scope of programs of 
this agency and tribes enthusiasti- 
cally embarked on major economic 
development projects. 

The social programs of the Great 
Society proved useful to reserva- 
tion development, but it was not 
‘without a degree of irony that In- 
dians were included. An American 
Indian Capitol Conference on Pov- 
erty was held in-May 1964 as the 
Economic Opportunity Act was be- 
ing considered by the Congress, and 

_ Indian poverty was highlighted by 
a thousand tribal delégates who cov- 
ered the nation’s capitol with visits 
to their congressional delegations. 
Being an election: year, few politi- 
cians could avoid making some state- 
ment on the inclusion of Indians in 
the proposed programs, and the re- 
sult was that when the Office of 
Economic Opportunity was author- 
ized, Indians received a special 
desk. 

With this victory under their belts, 
Indians became sensitive to oppor- 
tunities that could be created by 
skillful lobbying efforts, and the fa- 


‘vorite tactic was to insist that within | 
the eligibility sections of new legis- 


lation the phrase “and/or Indian 
tribes,” be added along with the 
states and local governments. As a 
. result of this low-profile work, In- 
dians became eligible for nearly_ 
every new program authorized dur- 
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ing the onrush of social legislation. 


Thus when the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 (P.L. 


89-19) was passed Indians were 


made eligible for its provisions. And 
the renewal of Teacher Corps (P.L. 
90-35), Headstart (P.L. 89-794), 
and VISTA (P.L. 88-452) saw Indi- 
ans included as regular recipients of 
the programs. Tribal governments 
were also included in the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Act of 1972, 
and a number of programs designed 
to upgrade tribal courts and police 
forces were initiated under the pro- 
grams funded by this agency. 
Education became the focal point 
of legislative concerns in the late 
1960s and early 1970s. Edward Ken- 
nedy assumed chairmanship of a 
minor subcommittee of Public Works 
following the assassination of his 
brother Robert, and began extensive 
hearings on Indian education. Al- 
though the investigations were prem- 
ised upon traditional liberal as- 
sumptions which did not exactly fit 
Indian conditions, the high profile 
which Kennedy was able '`'to give to 
Indian education soon made it a 


‘major item of congressional interest. 


A report entitled “Indian Education 
—A National Tragedy,” exploited 
the wave of sentimental feeling in- 
voked by Dee Brown’s best selling 
book, “Bury My Heart at Wounded 
Knee,” and became the chiefitem of 
evidence cited by Indians interested 
in educational reform. 

- The Kennedy Report on Indian 
Education recommended that the 
Indians take charge of their own 
education and soon local school 
boards were being organized to take 
advantage of this sudden and favora- 
ble shift in emphasis. In the Indian 
Education Act of 1972 a National In- 
dian Education Advisory Council 
was created, with its members ap- 
pointed by the president. Political 
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maneuvering, by bath the Nixon aa 


ministration and the Indian political, 


organizations, blunted the impact of 
this committee because the appoint- 
ments became more political than 
educational. Nevertheless it was a 
_ major step forward in addressing the 
subject of Indian education. 
Senator Henry Jackson reverséd 
his political position in the early 
1970s, as the opportunity for the 
` Democratic nomination seemed within 
his reach, and this shift in viewpoint 
created another important piece of 
legislation for Indians. The rallying 
cry of the tribes during the 1960s had 
been “Self-Determination; not Ter- 
mination.” Jackson used this slogan 
as the basis of new legislation which 
would enable. tribal governments to 
contract with the federal govern- 
ment to perform some administra- 
tive functions which had formerly 
been the province of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. In 1975, under Jack- 
son’s leadership, the Indian Self-De- 
termination Act (P.L. 93-638) was 
passed. Although it is too early to 
evaluate the impact of this piece of 
legislation, indications are that it 
could only become fully operative 
with the cooperation of reforms ini- 
tiated by the Indians themselves in 
the manner-of conducting tribal gov- 
ernments. l 
Looking at specifically Indian 
legislation during this two-decade 
period one is struck with the trivial- 
ity of the legislation that was con- 
sidered by the Senate and House 
Interior Committees. Much of it 
_ dealt with simple housekeeping and 
bookkeeping matters of restoring 
very small tracts of land, often under 
ten acres in area, to the respective 
tribes which had seen lands taken 
decades earlier for schools, roads, 
fire stations, and other government 
.projects of the New Deal era. The 
Secretary of thé Interior had been 
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given-ample authority to return 
these tracts to the different reserva- 
tions in the Indian Reorganization 
Act. However this period saw a 
series of men occupy the position of 


Secretary of the Interior who were 
frightened at the thought of con- 


. gressional criticism. They unani- 


mously refused to make land restora- 
tions by administrative act and in- 
sisted on introducing pieces of legis- 
lation to perform this function, thus 
reducing the constructive activity of 
the Interior. Department to an abso- 
lute minimum for Indians. 

In order to highlight the legisla- 
tion of this period, which specifically 
dealt with Indian matters, one must 
be selective and willing to 'view In- 
dian matters in a broad perspective. 
P.L. 90-280, for example, repealed 
an old prohibition against the use of 
federal scholarship funds in sectarian 
schools. This law released funds for 
-Indian education and broadened the 
scope of opportunity available in*- 
education for Indian youth, but was, 
really something that could. and 
should have been done a generation 
earlier. P.L. 90-287 ‘recognized the 
Tiguas of El Paso as a federal tribe 


` and gave responsibility for them to the 


state of Texas. A welcome respite, 
to be sure, but the law was needed 
because of the failure of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs a generation earlier 
to cover all tribes who had federal 
rights and wished to organize under 
the Indian Reorganization Act. P.L. 
90-597 enabled the Secretary of the 
Interior to intervene in the adminis- 
tration of Indian trust: lands and 
estates on the Agua Caliente reserva- 
tion in California, where there had 
been a notorious scandal in the 


_handling of Indian moneys, Again, 


this law was welcome, but a couple 
of decades too late to be of any use 
to the Indians. 

The early years of the Nixon ad- 


mer sees > fy eee as 
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ministration, saw the use of execu- 
tive powers to restore lands to tribes. 
Where this restoration could_-not be 
effected, legislation was introduced 
and received the support of the White 
House. Such a law was the restoration 
of the sacred Blue Lake to the pooh 
of Taos Pueblo (P.L. 91-550). In 

the -passage of this legislation the 
Whité House had to fight very senior 
senators of the opposite party, such 
as Henry Jackson and Clinton Ander- 


son, its own Bureau of the Budget, . 


and the reluctant” and treacherous 
Interior Department, which worked 
behind the scenes against its Indian 
charges. A great deal of credit must 


be given to the Nixon administra-. 


tion for keeping this type of promise 
to the Indians. f 
_ Legislation often revolved about 
personalities rather than legal is- 
sues. Thus the Apostle Islands Na- 


tional Lakeshore Act (P.L. 91-424), | 


-which confiscated some of the best 
‘shoreline lands of the Red Cliff 
Chippewas of Wisconsin, was re- 
garded by many Indians as a personal 
bill of Senator Gaylord Nelson rather 
than a necessary development in the 
field of Indian policy. At least one 


congressional career was lost through - 


support of important Indian bills. 
Senator Fred Harris of Oklahoma op- 
posed the Indian-oil company com- 
_bination in his native state in order 
to get P.L. 91~495- passed.. This 
law enabled the people of the Five 
Civilized Tribes to elect their princi- 
pal officers for the first time since 
1906 when, as part of the dissolu- 
tion of their tribal governments, the 
offices: were made appointive by the 
president. The oil companies then 
worked against Harris in combina- 
tion with a group of Indian politi- 
cians who had been receiving these 
appointments. By the time.of the next 
election it was apparent that Harris 
could not win his senate seat and he 
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embarked on an ill-fated effort to. 
win the Democratic nomination for - 
the presidency instead. . 

_ Oil companies figured aeamiiently 
in another piece of major legislation 
during this period—the Alaska Na- 
tive Claims Settlement Act (P.L.” 
91-925). The energy crisis had not 
yet become important, but it was ap- . 
parent that the discovery of large oil 
reserves on Alaska’s north., slope.: 
and. the need for transporting the-oil 
to the lower 48 states would produce. | 
a settlement to the longstanding 
claims of the Alaska natives. The 
bill provided them with 40 million 


acres, nearly a billion dollars in |’ 


cash over a decade, and the creation: 


_ of regional corporations to administer 


the resources of the natives. A num- 
ber.of native spokesmen who helped 
get the bill through Congress were 
later discovered to have been’ also ` 
employees of some major oil com- 
panies, raising questions of whether 
the real natives understood the terms . 
of the settlement. On the whole, 
however, the settlement has been 


_ regarded as more realistic than any of 


those proposed for Indians in the con- 


tinental United States, and a mini- ~~ 


mum of criticism has been directed 
at the principals of the situation. 
Two very pressing problems re- 
ceived legislative -attention in this 
period— Indian civil rights and the 
federal relationship.. For nearly a 


‘decade after the passage of P.L. 


83-280, which gave jurisdiction to 
the states in all civil and criminal ' 
matters concerning Indians, the- 

tribes had protested that the states ~ 
purported to-take jurisdiction but, 
in fact, did not provide sufficient 
law enforcement services to warrant . 


_the transfer. In the Pacific North- 


west the law was used to justify 
state intervention in fishing rights 
and zoning of the reservations with- 
out providing any corresponding serv- 


ot olen 
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ices to iie Indiañs. By the mid-. 


sixties Indians were totally op- 


_ posed to the law and sought its 


strength to make themselves heard. 


- The Senate and House Interior Sub- 


committees on Indian -Affairs ab- 
solutely refused to hold: hearings. on 
repeal. © 

In 1968 as the black civil rights 


bill ofthat year was being debated in. 
the Senate, Sam Ervin of North 


Carolina cleverly attached several 


. provisions for Indians derived from 


extensive hearings that his Constitu- 
tional Rights Subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee had held, to 


_ the pending legislation. Acting atthe 


` 


close of business, Ervin was able 


to get “the Indian amendments - 


passed and the bill was. sent to the 


House for consideration. Wayne - 
Aspinall, then Chairman of’ the- 


House Interior Committee de- 
manded that the bill be directed to 
his Committee because of its Indian 
provisions. Apparently he intended 
to bury the bill there. But the liberal 


forces in the House denied his ploy . 


_ and the House accepted the Senate’s 


amendments. The repeal of P.L. 


83-280 was accomplished without - 


the assistance, and against the 


wishes, of the western congressional 


, delegations who had Indian con- 


stituents and who wished to keep 
the Indians in this no man’s land of 


. jurisdictional turmoil. 


The haste with which the Indian 


amendments were added had some ` 


' inherent difficulties. Tribes were not 


- intrude, such as the application of 


prepared to~upgrade their tribal - 


courts to courts of record and per- 
form many of the other functicns 


' which Anglo-Saxon courts must do 


as a matter of routine. The amend- 
ments ‘appeared to conflict with tra- 
ditional areas in which the federal 
government had been reluctant to 


‘to be manned by Indians; 
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~ the Bill of Rights to the. relationship 


of Indians and their tribal govern- 


. ments. Thus the years since the pas- 
repeal ‘but lacked the political . 


sage of the Indian Civil Rights Bill 


have been filled with a flood of minor 


litigation as lawyers and tribes seek 


to ‘clarify exactly how this new 
- relationship must be conceived. 


The occupation of Wounded Knee 


sparked the nation’s conscience and . 


congressional delegations sought to 
appease the outpouring of concern 


‘and anger that followed‘in its wake. 


The result was the creation of the 


: American Indian Policy Review 


Commission Act{P.L. 93-580) intro- 


duced by Senator James Abourezk . 


of South Dakota in the summer fol- : 


lowing the occupation. Originally, 
the Commission was conceived to 


- encourage extensive field visitations 


to reservations by members of Con- 
gress to observe the conditions which 


had been responsible for the era of ` 
discontent culminating at Wounded ..: 


Knee. But the Nixon administration, 


of the ‘treatment of Indians to coin- 


cide with the investigations it was . 


already confronting. 


When the bill was heard in the i 


Senate, Dewey Bartlett of Oklahoma 


‘suggested that the investigation be 
. limited to a management study of the 
‘Buredu .of Indian Affairs. When 


. this suggestion was finally discussed 


in the House, the Commission was 
reduced to impotence by the addi- 
tion of a number of Task Forces, 
which 
would do the actual field work, 
members of Congress simply serv- 
ing as sounding boards for reform 
proposals. The Commission was in 
existence two years’ and churned 
out an incredible amount of material, 
most of it miscellaneous background 
papers, and concluded its oes 
tions without much fanfare and, 


. now in the throes of Watergate, did -`~ 
not want an. explosive investigation | 
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tually no reforms. The original legis- 
lation. gave the Commission sub- 
poena powers but these were never 
used, the Commission staff being 
fearful that any aggressive activity 

on its part would jeopardize chances 


of future employment with the. 


Interior Department. 

The period can best be sum- 
marized by a line from a popular 
song, “Night Riders Lament,’ — 
“they must have gone crazy out 
there.” Unlike other’ periods of 
Indian history, the last two decades 
lacked a strong congressional figure 
ablaze with ideological motivation, 
seeking reforms and final solutions. 
Legislation more often reflected per- 
sonalities and the movements inside 


the Democratic party than it did ` 


issues. The only adequate way to 
characterize this period-is as one of 
generally benign expediency. 

In the corresponding field of liti- 
gation, Indian Affairs saw the dawn 
of a new, aggressive, and exciting 
era. A number of private legal 
service groups were organized which 
-began to seek redress for the multi- 
tude of wrongs committed by the 
federal government in previous 
eras. Foremost among these new 
groups was the Native ‘American 
Rights Fund which,: although it 
handled few important cases, did 
inspire a generation of Indian at- 
torneys. But the field of litigation 
made few advances in clarifying In- 
dian rights. because of the tendency 
of the Supreme Court to ‘avoid con- 


troversial Indian cases or to deal. 


with difficult Indian subjects. It 
became almost a rule of thumb that 
if a case had little precedent possi- 
bilities, it would be taken by the 
Supreme Court; if it involved diffi- 
cult and unresolved ideas, it would 
be rejected without comment. 
A number of major cases were de- 
cided that proved to be important 
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to Indians. An early case, critical 
to the aspirations of the Arizona 


tribes, was Arizona v. California'. 


which established water rights of the 
Arizona tribes living along the 
Colorado River. The féderal reserva- 
tion of sufficient water for the reser- 
vations was affirmed and allowed 
economic development of the Colo- 
rado River Indian Reservation as a 
three-crop-a-year agricultural region. 
A lesser case, but nearly as important 
to the tribe concerned, was Pyramid 
Lake Paiute Tribe v. Morton? which 
required the Secretary of the Interior 
to justify any diversion of water 
away-from the reservation, thus clear- 
ing the way for the tribe to affirm its 
rights to water for its lake. 

Two cases decided the matter of 
Indian preference in employment 
in the’ Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Both cases decided in favor of In- 
dians. Morton v. Mancari? held 
that the Indian preference provi- 
sions of the Indian Reorganization 
Act were not discriminatory and 
Freeman v. Morton‘ held that this 
right extended to ‘all vacancies “in 
the Bureau, not simply to the initial 
openings which an Indian might ac- 
cept. Following the Mancari victory 


the National Tribal Chairmen’s As- > 
sociation petitioned Congress to. 


cancel the decision by legislation, 
an ill-fated proposition suggested 


. by Bureau employees to the pliable 


Indian.group. 
Fishing rights cases in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Wisconsin, and Michi- 


gan gave indication that this area - 


of conflict would remain difficult. 
The state of Washington and the 


Indians had a running battle over - 
_ the provisions of the Treaty of Medi- 


1. 83 S. Ct. 269. 

2. 354 F. Supp. 252. 
3. 94 S. Ct. 2474, 
4. 499 F. 2d. 494. 
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-cine Creek of 1854. The Indians’ 


won a’ partial victory in Puyallup 


Tribe v. Department of Game of ` 


Washington® when the Supreme 
Court ruled that the state must not 


create discriminatory regulations for . 


fishing. A ludicrous example ofjurid- 
ical nonsense was State. v. Moses,® 
wherein a tribe, having changed 
its: name to correspond with the name 
of its reservation, was found not to 
be a signatory of the treaty. But 
the climax of the struggle in Washing- 
ton was United States v. Washing- 
ton,’ the famous “Boldt” decision, 
which awarded half of the fish in 
the state to the Indians. Interior 
Secretary Morton, allegedly the 
Indians’ trustee, when told that the 


Indians had won, wanted to appeal - 


the decision until informed that 


Interior had been supporting the. 


tribes. 

An earlier decision with a less 
satisfactory holding, but one that 
might have warmed Morton’s heart 


was Organized Village of Kake v.. 


Egan,® in which the fishing rights 
of the little village were declared to 
have been lost with the admission 
of Alaska into the union. In general 
Indians did fairly well with fishing 
rights cases at the ‘higher federal 
- court level. Sohappy v. State of 
Oregon® decided that the state was 
_ severely restricted in the manner in 
which it would attempt to regulate 
Indian fishing. Even more important 
was the decision in Menominee 
Tribe v. United States’ in which 
the Supreme Court ruled that the 
termination of the Menominees had 
not affected their rights to hunt 
and fish within their former reserva- 


5. 88 S. Ct. 1725. 

6. 422 P. 2d, 775. 

7. 520 F. 2d. 676. 

8. 174 F. Supp. 500. 

9. 302 F. Suppl. 899. - 

10. 88 S. Ct. 1064. $ 
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tion. This holding led directly to the 
reversal of Menominee termination. 

. Struggles over the interpretation 
Sf state taxing authority on Indian 
reservations were prevalent through- 
out Indian country, but Minnesota 
and Arizona seem to produce ‘the 
most important conflicts and de- 
cisions. In Commissioner of Taxa- 
tion v. Brun," the Minnesota Su- 
preme Court ruled that- the state 
could not interfere with tribal self- 


. government by taxing tribal members 


for income earned on the reserva- 
tion in tribal programs. Warren Trad- 
ing Post Co. v. Arizona State Tax 
Commission," decided by the Su- 
preme Court, ruled that the federal 
government had already totally pre- 
empted the area of trading with In- 
dians and eliminated the state from 
entering this field. The state came 
back by attempting to tax Navajo 
employees, but in McClanahan v. 
Arizona State Tax Commission, 
another Supreme Court case, the 
decision was that such an income tax 
would intrude into a field occupied 
by the tribal government and there- 


- fore that Arizona lacked jurisdiction 


to tax the Navajos. 

The Indian conflict with federal 
taxing authorities produced success- 
ful decisions also. In an early case 
in the 1950s, Squire v. Capoeman,'* 
income from federal trust allotments 
was ruled exempt from income taxes 


_but the Internal Revenue Service 


continued to seek a means of levy- 
ing against this type of income. A 
20-year battle ensued over: the in- 
come from allotments purchased by 


_the Secretary of the Interior for 


Indians under the provisions of 


‘the Indian Reorganization Act. In 


11. 174 N.W. 2d. 120. 
12, 85 S. Ct. 1242. 
13. 93 S. Ct. 1257. 
14. 351 U.S. 1. 
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Commissioner of Internal ‘Revenue 
Service v. Stevens, such income 


was also held to be exempt from 


federal taxation. 

The confusion resulting from the 
uneven application of P.L. 83-280, 
which gave states permission to 
extend their civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over reservations; pro- 
duced a large number of minor cases. 
With the passage of the 1968 Indian 
Civil Rights Bill, the issue of juris- 
diction became even more compli- 
.cated and a number of important 
suits arose in an effort to clarify 
the questions of exclusive, joint, 
and concurrent jurisdiction of states 


and tribes in regard to tribal mem- `’ 


bers and reservation areas. The first 
major case in this area was Williams 
v, Lee,!*in which the Supreme Court 
found no right of jurisdiction in- 
herent in the state of Arizona for 
cases arising on the reservation. A 


step toward resolution of this ques- ' 


tion was probably Colliflower v. 


Garland," in which the tribal court’ 
of the Fort Belknap reservation ` 


was described as a federal instru- 
mentality ‘for some purposes. The 
doctrine was not extended uni- 
versally, however, and Kennerly v. 
_ District Court of the Ninth Judicial 
District óf Montana," heard follow- 
ing the passage of the Indian 
. Civil Rights Act, seemed to indi- 
cate that tribal consent was requisite 


to any assumption or sharing of 


jurisdiction by tribal courts, under- 
cutting to- some extent both’ the 
Colliflower decision and the Indian 
Civil Rights Act. 

City of New Town, North Dakota 
v. United States, another effort 


15. 452 F. 2d. 741. 
. 16. 79 S. Ct, 269. 
17, 342 F. 2d. 369. 
18. 91 S. Ct. 480. 
19. 454 F. 2d. 121. 


\ 


to clarify the geographical area in 
which tribal jurisdiction could be ex- 
ercised, produced the doctrine that 
unless and until the Congress spe-. ` 
cificaHy reduces the boundaries of- 
reservations they are presumed 
to include all lands whether held 
by. Indians or not. -This doctrine 
was expanded by the Supreme Court 
in United States v. Mazurie,® in 
which the Shoshone-Arapaho tribes % 
of the Wind River Reservation were _ 
supported in their effort to police 
white landowners on the réservation, 
the controversy in question being 
the regulation ofa reservation liquor 
store. 

A number of cases served to clarify 
specific points of law dealing with . 
federal regulations and treaties. 


Choctaw Nation v. Oklahoma,” a 


Supreme Court case, affirmed the 
title to the bed of the Arkansas 
River and the minerals beneath to 
the Five Civilized Tribes ‘whose 
boundaries by treaty included the 
river. In Ruiz v. Morton,” another 
Supreme Court finding, the Snyder. 
Act of 1924 was given’ national 
application rather than the narrow 
administrative interpretation which 
had been promulgated by the Interior 
Department for nearly a half century. 

Northern Cheyenne Tribe v. Hollow- 

breast® held that the all-important 
mineral rights of this reservation 
should be held in common, thus pre- 
serving a semblance of tribal control 
over the incredibly rich coal lands 
of the Cheyenne. And Running 
Horse.v. Udall” forever barred the 
activities of the Secretary of the In- 
terior in allowing ‘states to, levy 
against the estates of deceased 
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21. 
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Indians who had received old age 


l benefits, 


- The inconsistency of the jen 
courts toward Indian rights during. 
this two-decade- period can be 
illustrated by reference to a number 


of,.cases involving the application ` 


of ‘general statutes to Indians. In 
Simmons v. Eagle Seelatsee,* a 
federal court held that the plenary 
power. of Congress extends over In- 


‘ dians ‘even though they have re- 


ceived citizenship. Seneca Nation v. 
Brucker,” a case arising in connec- 
tion with the construction of Kinzua 
Dam in Pennsylvania, brought 
forth the doctrine of implied: con- 
serit of Congress in general statutes 


‘to override treaty provisions. Yet in 


Crow Tribe v. United States, a 
case in: the Indian Claims “‘Commis- 
sion, the 1851 treaty was held to 


` be a recognition of internal sover- 
eignty of the tribes, a doctrine that 


appeared to bolster the contentions 
of activists that Indian tribes were 


` quasi-independent and that treaties 
_could not be lightly abrogated -or ` 
changed by implication. Even more. 


strange was Harjo v. Kleppe,® in 
which the ruling resuscitated a Creek 
government thought to have been 
extinguished in 1906. 

The Supreme Court ‘avoided the 
question of tribal legal status when 
it refused to hear several cases in- 


volving a determination of the 
_ treaties of different tribes, leaving - 


everyone puzzled at such holdings 
as the Native American Church of 


` North America v. Navajo Tribal 


’ Council,® in which a federal court 


characterized tribal governments 
as “higher ‘than states,” 


. 244 F. Supp. 808. .° 
. 162 F. Supp. 580. 

. 284 F: 2d. 361. 

. 420 F. Supp. 1110." - 
: 272 F. 2d. 131. ; 


and Iron ` 


f . 34. 528 F; 2d. 370. 
. 35. 418 F. Supp. 798. 
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Crow v. Daas Sioux Tribe,® which ` 


seemed to bolster this ideology. 
Gila River Pimå-Mariċopa Comi- 
munity v. United States,} another 
case from the Indian Claims Com- 
mission, relied upon the peculiar 
doctrine that wardship, and the 
corresponding trustee responsi- 
bilities of the United States depend 
upon the particular statute or treaty 


‘under which the United States estab- 
lishes a legal relationship with the 


tribe. But even a meeting of the 
minds involving Indians and the. 
United States cari be changed by 


Congress and when it is, according `` 


to United States v.. Kiowa, Com- 
anche and Apache Tribes of In- 
dians,* the United States is held to 
the highest standards of trusteeship. 
To compound the confusion, one 
needed only to refer to the Tuscarora 
Nation of Indians v. Power Authority 
of the State-of New York® to hear.a 
federal court declare that the interest 
of the United Statés is in the general, 
not the specific, welfare of Indians. 
‘As the period ended a potentially 


explosive situation was in process as ~ | 


eastern Indian tribes sought redress 
for several centuries. of neglect. In 
Joint Tribal Council of Passama- 
quoddy Tribe v. Morton,*:the In- 
dians .of Maine successfully ‘con- 
tended that they were a federal tribe 
under the Nonintercourse Act of the 
1790s and therefore entitled to 
pursue Jand-claims against the state | 
of Maine—with the assistance ofthe . | 


` Justice Department. In Narragansett 


Tribe of Indians v. Southern Rhode ` 
“Island Development Corporation,” 


the doctrine of federal responsibility 


30. 231 F. 2d. 89. 

31. 140 F. Supp. 776. - 
32. 163 F. Supp. 603. 
33. 164 F. Supp. 107. - 





for eastern Indians was expanded 
with the holding that even studied 
neglect by the federal government 
was not sufficient to break the trust 
responsibility. owed the Indians. 
The incoming. Carter administration 
sought to prevent these cases from 

. going forward to their logical— 
‘and inevitable—conclusion that Ip- 
dian owned most of the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

The litigation process is niet diff- 
cult to control and the emergence 
ofany sustained theoretical develop- 
ment must be accidental at best. 
Indian cases traditionally are sub- 


ject'to the whims of the-courts in. 


the sense that not all judges have 
sufficient familiarity with American 
history, the complexities of treaty 
negotiations, or traditional doctrines 
of Indian law to write comprehen- 
sive and comprehensible decisions 
which will bind the various strands 
of theory into a coherent whole. 
That federal court decisions bear 
little resemblance to corresponding 
contemporary developments in 
legislation’ is well-known and ca- 
pable of documentation in any period 
of Indian history. But during this 
particular period, unless a case was 
politicized and obviously had the 
.capability of resolving the ancient 
schizophrenia of ward-domestic de- 
pendent nation ideology, judges did 
not pay much attention to events 
and movements in the public arena. 


Summarizing the two decades in. 


the fields of legislation and litiga- 
tion one could best describe them 
as years of confusion, in which a 
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strong EEN by executive, 
legislative, or judicial branches of 
the government would have been 
welcomed but was absent. Indians 
made substantial progress in a tan- 
gible sense with the plethora of new 
social programs. They successfully 
defended themselves in the court- 
room against intrusions on their self- - 
government and reservation juris- 

diction. And they made some 

progress in reasserting ancient 

treaty claims respecting land and 

hunting and fishing rights. 

The missing ingredient in the 
formula for constructive change was a 
unified Indian community capable 
of articulating and interpreting future . 
goals. No theoretical conception of 
the contemporary status of Indians 
emerged from the Indian community ` 
and without the ideological guide-. 
lines to act as boundaries for change, 
there was simply continuous move- 
ment to and fro between the twin 
poles of sovereignty and wardship. 
No single period of time can be ex- 
pected to yield a rich harvest of | 
leadership and constructive ac- 
tivity, and it may be that the seeds 
so carelessly planted during these 
tumultuous decades will bear posi- 
tive fruit in the decades ahead. One 
thing was certain: Indians had 
broken the back of the termination 
mentality and had emerged from the 
shadows of social neglect into a 
better day. How much better the fu- 
ture would be was the unanswered 
question as the Indian community 
faced the last.two -decades of this 
century. 
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The Indian Claims Commission 


By NANCY OESTREICH LURIE 
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ABSTRACT: In 1946, when the Indian Claims Coen 
Act was passed, it was expected that the Commission would 
complete its work in ten years. The volume of dockets; about 
650, and the time consuming methods of litigation required 
repeated extensions of the Commission’s tenure, with the 
present cut-off date set for 1978. The Commission’s work 

. has been expedited somewhat by procedural reforms ‘intro- 
duced in the 1960s, including expansion of the number of 
Commissioners from three to five. Generally, the Commission 
has been a disappointment to Indian claimants, Despite 
exceptionally broad grounds for suit stated in the 1946 Act, 
the, Commission has favored narrow construals and parsi- 
monious settlements. Tribes must obtain congressional 
approval of plans for the use of their awards. The Indians’ 
usual preference has been for per capita distributions rather 
than for programnied use which the government prefers, 
such as investment in securities or tribal enterprises. Since 
1974, except for unusual circumstances warranting otherwise, 
tribes must program 20 percent of their awards. 
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RETROSPECT? 


HE INDIAN Claims Commis- - 


sion- Act of August 13, 1946 
(P.L. 79-726) was intended to over- 
come procedural and financial ob- 
stacles in the way of Indian tribes 
seeking restitution for grievances. 


against the United States. Hereto-. 


fore, a tribe had to obtain a special 


jurisdictional act from Congress’ 
to bring suit in the U.S. Court of. 


Claims, where the grounds for suit 
tended to be construed.so narrowly 
that morethan two out of three 
claims were disallowed, and it was 


not unusual for several decades to. 
elapse from the time attorneys were: 


retained until a decision was 
rendered, 

During the 1930s and 1940s, Con- 
gress repéatedly considered the cre- 
ation of.a special tribunal to deal 
fairly. and expeditiously with In- 
dian claims and assure that even 
poor tribes could: have their day in 
court. The legislation of 1946, in 
effect a. general jurisdictional act, 
permitted tribes five years to register 


claims with the Commission, which - 


was expected to hear and adjudicate 
all cases by 1957. The act also 
eased the way financially for tribal 
claimants. Attorneys could enter into 
total contingency contracts with In- 
dian clients and attorneys’ fees 
were-limited to no more than 10 per- 
cent of a judgment besides the costs 
of preparing cases. The Bureau of 
Indian Affairs had the responsibility 
of informing tribes of their nga to 
bring suit.? : 


l. Unless otherwise cited, material in this 
section is from Nancy Oestreich Lurie, * ‘The 
` Indian Claims Commission Act,” The Annals 
‘of the American Academy of Political and 

Social Science, vol. 311 (May 1957)” pp. 

2. The Bureau contacted only federally 
recognized tribes. Thus, many groups on 
the eastern seaboard were overlooked. Long 
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Claims could be brought by any 

“tribe, band or identifiable group” - 
of American Indians through their . 
governing councils or, if lacking a 
formal organization, by any member 
acting in behalf of the tribe, band, 
or group. The Attorney General was 
designated to defend the govern- 
ment and a special Indian claims 
staff was set up in the Justice De- 
partment to handle the increase in 
Indian cases. Hearings were to be 


conducted according to ordinary 


federal court procedures with either . 
party having the right of appeal, first - 
to the Court of Claims and then to 
the Supreme Court. 

While ` operating much Tike a 
court, a commission, in theory, has 
more flexibility to deal with unusual 
and unprecedented circumstances. 
In practicé, commissions frequently 
are reluctant to break new ground. 
The Indian Claims Commission was 
no startling exception in this regard. 
In some respects, the procedural 


provisions of the actitselfencouraged | 


conservativism. However, the act 
also incorporated’ two features 
which could have given the Com- 
mission the necessary latitude to de- 
velop new approaches to old prob- 
lems. These were the grounds for 
suit (section 2) and the Commission’s ` 
power to. create an Investigation 
Division (section 12). In the actual’ 
promulgation ‘of suits, neither of 
these provisions figured importantly. 
A remarkable range of complaints 
was anticipated in the grounds for 


unresolved claims are now being presented 


through the courts by Indian groups such as, | 


the Penobscot and Passamaquoddy of : 
Maine. For a discussion of wider legal issues ` 
regarding Indian affairs up to 1957, see the 
article by Theodore H; Haas, “The Legal 
Aspects of Indian Affairs from 1887 to 1957,” 
The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, vol. 311,(May 
1957) pp. 12-22. On litigation, see “Vine 
Deloria’s article in this issue of THE ANNALS. 
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suit, including elaborately specified 
claims in law or equity arising in re- 


‘gard to the Constitution, treaties and _ 
Executive Orders of the President, 


as well as claims sounding in ‘tort 


: or involving fraud, duress, mutual or 
_ unilateral - mistake, 


“claims based on fair and honorable 
dealings not recognized by. any 


- existing rule of law or equity.” 
. The door appeared to be open to 


almost anything, but once cases be- 


. gan to be heard it was shut, quickly 


and firmly, against any claims which 
did not deal with a limited number 


‘of highly quantifiable issues. In-the- 


_ vast majority of cases this has meant 


proving that the claimants had been 
paid less for their land than its fair 


` market price at the time of taking. 
Awards consist. of the difference 


J 


between these figures minus offsets. 
Exceptions to this pattern are ac- 
counting, claims, about’ 50 out of 
more than 600 dockets, and concern 
allegations of mismanagement of tri- 
bal funds, . lands,‘ and resources. 
Many of these cases have been trans- 


_ ferred to the Court of Claims and 


are still in litigation. The emphasis’ 


in this article will be on land cases. 
_ Ifemployed at all, “fair and honor- 
able ‘ dealings” has. been mainly 


“color” in arguments based on un- 
. conscionable payments for land or 
uncompensated takings.’ -Attorneys ° 


- 3, “Fair and honorable dealings” cannot 
be used in accounting claims transferred 
to the Court of Claims, but it has figured in 
the Commission’s decisions in not allowing 
offsets where administrative procedures 
worked hardships on tribes. The difficulties of 


bringing suit on grounds of fair and honorable 
dealings per se are discussed by James - 
Michael Kelly in a review of Gila River 


Pima-Maricopa Community v. United 


States. His discussion appears in ‘Recent - 


Developments”, Saint Louis University Law 
Journal, vol. 15; no. 3 (1971) pp. 491-507. 
Kelly + concludes, “The holdings ... did 
serve to solidify. an historical American 
tradition and belief: Tadians n never win.’ 


and, - finally, ° 
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for the Indians and. the Justice 
Department assessed the sentiment 
of the Commission as expressed 
in the earliést cases; 26 dismissals 
and only two awards. by 1951, and 
settled for legal theories based on 
acreage and cold cash. Even the 
grounds of fraud and duress, tradi- 
tional sources of Indian grievance, 
seemed .to strike many attorneys 
as more rhetorical than substantive 
issues. In fairness, it should be noted 
that the hazards of contingency con- 
tracts and 10 percent fees designed 
to benefit the Indians also tended to 
discourage lawyers from. striking 
out in innovative directions. 
Presentation of land cases soon 
followed a routine format. First, 
there is the need to prove the peti- 
tioners’ identity as the rightful de- 
scendants of those who used and 
occupied the land in question. The 
concepts of use and occupancy fre- 
quently became matters at issue 
until a kind of formula evolved out 
of the Commission’s decisions. The 
Commission chose to- honor tribal 
claims where any kind of aboriginal 
title to exclusive use and occupancy 
was shown, if only ritualistic or 
seasonal, but to disallow compensa- 


_tion for intertribally shared lands 


although an important portion of 
several tribes’ sustenance might 


‘have come from-such areas. Where 


the government moved several tribes 
into an area and then moved them 
on, the Commission has recognized 
such shared interests..as a form of 
legal title to, given lands.‘ 

If it is decided that a petitioner 


- has a proper claim, a second round 


of hearings considers the petitioners’ 


' 4, Imre Sutton, Indian Land Tenure (New 
York: Clearwater Publishing Go., 1975), pro- 
vides valuable analyses of Indian land hold- 


‘ing, both aboriginal and under federal 


trust, and extensive discussion of Indian 
Claims Commission cases. $ 
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and government’s evaluations of the 
fair market price of the land at the 
time it was relinquished. Finally, if 
the government is proved liable, the 


question of offsets must be argued. ' 


Hearings require extensive testi- 
mony by various kinds of expert 
witnesses, the introduction of hun- 
dreds of pages of documentation, 
and all the customary legal paper 
generated by opposing attorneys. By 
1976, the Commission’s records com- 
prised 39 volumes, each averaging 
well over 500 pages.* 

In effect, the Commission seated 
the litigants to undertake and pay for 
much of the work intended for the 
Investigation Division and sought 
no major appropriation from Con- 
gress to make it an effective source 
of knowledge to illuminate their 
deliberations. 


TWENTY YEARS LATER 


When the Indian Claims Com- 
mission was first reviewed in THE 
ANNALS in 1957, it was observed 
that it had already become neces- 
sary for Congress to extend its 
tenure for five years and that the’ 


claims would “simply not be settled - 


when the Commission expires in 
1962.” The life of the Commission 
has had to be extended four more 
times, most recently to September 
30, 1978, when any remaining litiga- 
tion will be completed in the Court 
of Claims. 

The extended tenure of the Com- 
mission is due in part to the volume 
of cases greatly exceeding congres- 
sioral expectations in 1946, By the 
1951 deadline, 370 petitions were 
filed but because many included 
more than one cause of action, by 
September 1976, the Commission 


"5. Indian Claims Commission, Annual 
Report (Washington, D.C., 1976) p. 1. 
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had gradually separated’ them into 
615 dockets. Dockets are sometimes 
further subdivided into several is- 
sues so that the number of actual 
claims has been estimated in the 
neighborhood of 850.8 The Commis- 
sion could not possibly have wrapped 
up its work by 1957. The situation 
would have been even worse if some 
procedural changes had not been 
instituted. 

Initially, for example, ‘both the 
land area and its evaluation had to 
be decided by the Commission be- 
fore either party could appeal to the 


‘Court of Claims. In 1960, an amend- 


ment to the original act allowed for 
interlocutory appeal when the ex- 
tent of title alone had been ruled’ 
on, with evaluation argued only once, 
after acreage was determined.’ With 
the slow settlement of claims, In- 
dians’ aftorneys with a number of 
pending suits were often hard put 
to finance. the preparation of their 
cases. In 1963,-a revolving loan fund 
administered through the Indian 
Bureau helped attorneys pay for ex- 
pert assistance of a nonlegal nature. 

The most sweeping efforts to ex- 
pedite the Commission’s work oc- 
curred in 1967. The number of Com- 


missioners (appointed by the Presi- 


dent with the advice and consent of 


6. Thomas Le Duc, “The Work of the In- 
dian Claims Commission under the Act of 


. 1946,” Pacific Historical Review, vol. 26, no. 


1 (1957) pp. 1-16. 

7. In discussing the legislative history of 
the Claims Commission Act since 1946, I. 
have relied heavily on “The Indian Claims 
Commission Act as Amended,” a pamphlet 
edited and printed by the firm of Wilkinson, 
Cragun and Barker, Washington, D.C., May 
1972. I am grateful to Frances Horn, a partner, 
in this firm, -for bringing this publication to 
my attention and for her patient kindness in 
answering, in personal correspondence and 
phone calls, my many questions regarding 
various developments in the work of the Com- - 
mission incorporated in this article, 
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the Senate) was increased from three 
to five. By this time, Chief Com- 
missioner Edgar Witt and Com- 
missioner Louis J. O’Marr had re- 
tired and -had been replaced re- 
spectively by Arthur V. Watkins 
(1960)? and T. Harold Scott (1959). 


The 1967 legislation called for new ` 


presidential appointments. Neither 
William M. Holt, the last original 
Commissioner, nor Scott was reap- 
pointed, and Watkins chose to retire. 
` Thus, a completely new panel took 


office with the life title of Chief. 


Commissioner abolished in favor of 
-a changing chairmanship. 

Since 1967, procedural stream- 
lining has included prehearing con- 
ferences to` get technical matters 
cleared away and regularizing a 
practice, employed occasionally after 
1960,- of farming hearings out to. 
smaller panels rather than having 
the entire Commission hear each 
case. The most significant saving 
of time concerned expert testimony. 
Customarily, both sets of witnesses 
had presented extensive oral testi- 
mony. Since 1967, both parties to 
the suits have been required to pre- 
sent their experts’ direct testimony 
in written form 30 days before trial so 
that hearings can begin immediately 
with cross examination based on the 
reports. 


8. The original Commissioners’ lack of prior 


experience in Indian affairs was deemed an . 


asset of open mindedness. However, .when 
Watkins was appointed, arguments in his 
favor-were that he was already an expert in 
Indian matters, having been the foremost 
proponent of the termination policy while 
he was a Senator (R. Utah)—hardly a 
qualification to inspire Indian confidence in 
the Commission: Greater sensitivity has 
characterized appointments since ‘1967, in- 
cluding Margaret Hunter Pierce, experienced 


in Indian claims in her previous positions ’ 


as Clerk, Chief Clerk and Reporter for 
the Court of Claims, and Brantley Blue, a 
Lumbee Indian and formerly a judge. 
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Appendix 1 of the Commission’s 
1976 Annual Report ‘reveals that 
in the 18 years from 1949 to 1967, 
the Commission disposed of 232 
dockets, 132 by dismissals ‘and- 100 
by awards. In the next eight years, 
68 dockets were dismissed and 180 
resulted in awards, a total of 248 
dockets. Despite an enormously 
accelerated pace .of work, the first 
Chairman, John T. Vance, noted in 
1969 that it was unrealistic to expect 
the Commission to complete, in the 
three years then remaining to it, more 
work than had been accomplished in 
the preceding two decades.® Vance 
called for activation of the Investiga- 
tion Division to employ experts, 
assemble evidence and - present 
proposed findings of fact to the Com- 
mission which would then hear fur- 
ther arguments from the interested 
parties to arrive at final opinions. 
Apparently, the enormous shifting 
of bureaucratic and legal gears and 
the necessary appropriation to insti- 
tute a real Investigation Division 
met with less enthusiasm than the, 
by now, familiar technique of ex- 
tending the life of the Commission 
to complete its work. -- 


Size of awards 


Although complete statistics are 
not yet available, it is possible to 
make some general observations as 
the work of the Commission finally 
draws to a close. By June 3, 1977, 
there had been certified to Indian 
claimants in 285 dockets a total of 
$657,151,090.33 before deduction 
of attorneys’ fees. This amount must 


` have been equalled, if not greatly 


exceeded, by the cumulative costs 


9. John T. Vance, “The Congressional Man- 
date and the Indian Claims Commission,” 
North Dakota Law Review, vol. 45, no. 3 
(Spring 1969) pp. 325-36. 
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since 1946 for personnel and related 
expenses of the Commission itself, 
the Indian Claims Section of the 
Justice Department, the Court of 
Claims in appeals from Commission 
decisions, and the: Congress and 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in regard 
to various continuing concerns with 
the course of Indian Claims. 

Awards, to date, range from less 
_ than 82,500 (Ponca, Doc. 324) to over 
$29,000,000 in the eight combined 
dockets of the Indians of California 
(Does. 21, 37, 176, 215, 333, 80, 80-D, 
347). Some tribes’ claims are pre- 
sented in several dockets and in 
some cases several tribal groups 
share ir a single docket. The average 
amount per docket which resulted in 
an award is under $3,000,000. On a 
per capita basis Indian people for the 
most part will realize ‘only a few 
thousand dollars each from their 
tribes’ awards. From their point of 
view, it must appear that the federal 
‘mountain labored long and mightily 
‘to bring forth a pretty paltry mouse, 
if any mouse was forthcoming at all. 
With few exceptions, interest is not 
allowed.” Land evaluations are low, 
offsets cut-down the size of claims 
awards, and the costs of preparing 
Indians’ cases are deducted from 
their awards. 


Fair market value l 


While it would appear a simple 
matter to deduct the sum paid for 
land from the fair market value at the 


10. Tae Commissioners note a current state 
of uncertainty about accounting claims and 
“|, . the Govemmenťs duty, or lack of 
duty to pay interest on tribal moneys it 
withholds from Indians.” (Annual Report, 


1976). Tn claims arising out of the Fifth’ 


Amendment of the Constitution (due process), 
interest is automatically included from the 
time of taking. Sale of “surplus” Indian 
land has figured in a number of Fifth 
Amendment claims. 
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time of taking, historic land values 
are subject to ‘many interpretive 
altematives. Where cessions were 
small and surrounded by private 
land for which there was an active 
market, comparative appraisal is 
relatively easy. Howéver, many 
cases involve large aboriginal hold- 
ings more or less remote from white 
settlement. Even appraisals based 
on contemporary sales of similar, 
unimproved lands raise technically, 
if not ethically, uncomfortable s 
issues. As pointed out by historian 
Thomas Le Duc: 


. . .-the United States, by virtue of its 
vast operations in the land market in 
the nineteenth century, held a monop- 
olistic power over land prices .through- 
out the country . . . the price of private 
land was substantially a function of pub- 
lic policy. After 1840, certainly, federal , 
policy affected adversely the value of 
private land in the United States. .. .. 
The appraiser must, therefore, calculate 


values as they prevailed within the orbit -- 


of prices determined by government 
dumping of land at low prices." 


A number of ingenious formulas - 
were brought forth by the Justice 
Department in the early hearings to 
arrive at land values, such as the at- 
tempt: to set an average dollar 
amount per acre according to the 
price the government eventually got 
from sale of the land. However, in- 
cluded in this “average” were huge 
sections conveyed under other forms 
of entry than cash sales; veterans’ 


land paper, ‘and agricultural college 


‘scrip, for example. While such fla- 
grant financial fudging-was dis- 
allowed, demolishing such argu- 
ments entailed time and expense 
for Indian claimants.* The inexacti- 
tude of restrospective appraisal has 


ll. Le Duc, “The Work of the Indian . 


Claims Commission,” p.-12. 
12, Ibid., pp. 10-11. `- 
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bees eyed increasingly over the 
last decade by stipulations in which 
both parties to the suits agree to a 
‘compromise between their respec- 
tive E appraisals. 


Offsets ` 2 iy 


Offsets also have helped t. to reduce ` 


the size of awards, a few to the point 
‘of nullifying them. The following 
_ discussion of offsets draws heavily 
on a detailed study of the subject 
by John R. White." The Act of 1946 
probably would not have been 
`- passed without the inclusion of the 
_ offset. provision. Figures as high as 
$3,000,000,000 were bruited about 
as the bill the government might 
‘have to’ pay on Indian claims. Al- 
though, this sum _ was. patently in- 
flated;, apparently it served to 
frighten legislators into allowing off- 
-sets.-As White observes. of the final 
form of thé Indian Claims.Commis- 
sion Act, “It’s as if the government 
was expressing a willingness to cor- 
rect the error of its ways— providing 
the effort wasn’t too costly.” 

' Neither the Commission nor Court 
of Claims has been entirely consis- 
tent in determining what constitutes 
a proper offset. Generally, “money 
or property given to or funds ex- 
pended. gratuitously for the benefit 
of the claimant,” is understood: to 
‘mean.expenses for group rather than 
individual welfare. Special consid- 
erations to chiefs have been dis- 


allowed as offsets but, as White. - 


“shows, it is then difficult to under- 


‘stand why the government was 


“13. Indians’ attorneys tend to feel that 


n stimulations generally work to the tribes’ 
benefit. At. least, they hasten proceedings in, 
sags down the number of appeals by either 
ai 
14. John R. ‘White, “Barmecide Revisited: 
The. Gratuitous Offset in Indian Claims 
Cases,” Ethnohistory, in press. 
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‘allowed to offset the cost-of funerals 
for indigent Indians in the Quapaw- 
judgment of 1954. ` ` i 
` Tke major justification for offsets 
is thet if Indians had received proper 
compenéation for their lands initially 
they would not have needed subse- 


_quert gratuities. Offsets are there- . 


fore part of the price paid for the 
land. However, offsets often turn 
out to be the price of things that 
Indien people neither wanted nor’ 
‘would have purchased if given a 
choice. Also, had tribes not been 
forced to relinquish the lands and 
resources which had ‘supported 
them, they would not have required 
government gratuities to survive.” 
'-As a general point of law, a de- 
' fendent may not plead against a judg- 


"ment a gratuity given -a plaintiff. 
- Monroe Price notes the question- 


able legality of Indian claims offsets 
~in observing that “a person defend- 
ing egainst a tort claim of rape 
cannct offset the award by the value 
of the incidental pleasure his victim. - 
enjoy2d as a result of the attack.”** 


The Iavestigation Division 


` When the Commissioners decided, 
to give the task of generating in- 
forma-ion to the litigants, they made 
the hearings unnecessarily time con- 
suming and costly for all concerned, 
inclucing -the tax paying public. 
The expense -of the cases would 
have been‘no greater if the Investi- 
gation Division had been properly 


15. The “Sioux Amendment” to the original 
Act, approved October 27, 1974 (88 Stat 
1499) estates ‘that “expenditures for food, 
rations, or provisions shall not be deemed 
payments on the claim” which, in ‘effect, 
recognized that otherwise the- Sioux Black 
Hilis clatm would have been virtually wiped 
-out ` 
16. Monroe Price, Law and the American 
Indian: Readings, Notes and Cases (New 


-` York: Babbs Merrill, 1973), pp. 497-98. 
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staffed and furided; it might have 
been considerably less. The number 
of researchers-and experts hired by 
the Justice Department are -paid 
for with public moneys which could 
have been shunted just as easily 
through the -Commission itself, 
thereby also saving much duplicat- 
ing of effort by opposing experts. 

Not only are Indian claimants’ 
awards reduced by the cost of ex- 
perts, but there is the incalculable 
cost of the lack of experts. In- 
dians’ attorneys were not equally 
able to assume what turned out to 
be extremely long-term risks. There 
is the nagging possibility that when 
final analyses are made some of the 
early dismissals and very small 
awards will be shown to be the re- 
sult of differential access to experts, 
especially before the revolving Lona 
fund was established. 


Disposition of awards 


Until Indian groups present plans 
for the distribution of their judg- 
ments, their awards draw 4 percent 
interest in the federal treasury or, 


with tribal approval, the Indian Bu- 


reau invests their’ money at the 
highest rates obtainable. Until re- 
cently, Congress spent a great deal 
of time- detailing exactly how the 
money was to be used in the dis- 
position of each award. A general 


disposition act for Indian claims - 


judgments, passed October 19, 1973, 
now delegates primary responsi- 
bility for review and approval of 
plans-to the Secretary of the Interior. 
The lengthy rules governing the 
Secretary’s work include the direc- 
tive that “not less than twenty (20) 
per centum of judgment funds, in- 
cluding investment income thereon, 
is to be used for tribal programs 
unless the Secretary determines that 
particular circumstances of the af- 
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fected tribe clearly warrant other- 
wise.” Y 

The fact is that the majority of 
tribes have argued for complete and 
immediate distribution of their’ 
awards on a per capita basis despite 
urging by Congress, the Indian 
Bureau and some of their own mem- 
bers to husband their awards with 
investment programs or programs 
to serve the general interest: If 
ill-advised, as some believe, the 
widespread clamor for per capitas is 
understandable. 

In the first place, the implementa- 
tion of the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion Act coincided with the period 
of gathering congressional senti- 
ment for termination of-federal re-. 
sponsibility to protect Indian land 
and resources. As Indian people 
saw it, termination was likely to be 
the penalty for attempting to pro- 


‘gram their money. The Menominee 
- tribe, the first to be terminated, was 


singled out largely because of its 
apparent “wealth.” In 1951, after 17 
years of litigation, the Menominee ‘ 
had won a net judgment of $7,600,000 
in the Court of Claims. Added to 
working capital- from their tribal 


7. “Use or Distribution of Indian Judg- 
ment Funds,” Federal Register, vol. 39, no: 
10 (15 January 1974) pp. 1835-36. 

18. A Bureau of Indian Affairs statement 
taken from a memo from the division of 
Tribal Government Services, Aug. 26, 1974, 


lists 109 judgment dispositions by special 


acts prior to the act of 1973. Of -100 plans 
with complete data, 49 (involving 36 tribes) 
are total per capita distributions and two’ 
more'tribes have modified, “family plan” per 
capita distributions; 11 plans (involving 10 
tribes) divide awards between per capita ' 
distribution and programming with the larg- 
est share in most cases going into per capitas; 
the remaining 38 plans are totally pro- 
grammed awards, but 11 of these are ac- 
counted for by three tribes each with several 
awards. In one case a tribe with two pro- 
grammed awards distributed a third and by 
far the largest in per capitas. 
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lumbering industry, they had some 
$10,000,000 in cash-assets besides 
their substantial, tribally held estate 
in timbered land. The- tribe voted 
$1,500 per capita- payments from 
their judgment (since individual in- 
come had suffered over the years 
because of government mismanage- 
ment of their lumbering, the. basis 
of their suit), setting the rest aside 


for community purposes, including - 


the actual expenditure of about 
$250,000 for improving the hospital 


they maintained with tribal enter-- 


prise earnings. 

By 1961 when termination be- 
came final, with the Menominee 
still -protesting against it, the re- 
mainder of their judgment and 
money they had accumulated preé- 


viously had gone down the drain ` 


in the process of getting them ter- 
minated. Virtually bankrupt, they 
even had to close their hospital and 
lost a:sizeable piece of their land 
before they succeeded in getting 
their termination repealed in 1973. 
While the per capitas made no 
appreciable difference in indi- 
viduals’ lives, it was the only setis- 
faction the Menominee got out of 
their judgment. Had it. not been 
distributed, it would have gone 
with the rest of their funds.* 
Besides widespread Indian aware- 
ness of the Menominee story, practi- 
cally every tribe has had its own 
historical experienées of money 
` managed for their benefit, and when 
it was gone they were no better 
off than before. Problems with 
_ federal administration and tribal 


19, For more information on Menominee, 
see Debbie Shames, ed., Freedom with Reser- 
vation (Madison, Wisconsin: National Com- 
mittee.to Save the Menominee People and 
Forests, 1972); Nancy Oestreich Lurie, 
“Menominee Termination: From Reserva- 
tion to Colony,” Human Organtzation, vol. 
31, no. 3 (Fall 1972) pp. 257-69. 
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governments have created schisms 
in Indian communities and; for many 
tribes, arguments about disposition 
of claims awards have ‘added to in- 
ternal political dissent. Although de- 
lays of several years between certifi- 


cation of awards and approval ‘of 


plans have increased judgments 
through accumulated: interest, this 


‘fact fails to convince many Indian 


people of the advantages of invest- 
ment programs. Explanations of how 
the equivalent of immediate per 
capita amounts could accrue from 
interest over a period of a few years, 
while leaving the award intact and 
still producing income, are not 
enough to overcome an abiding In- 
dian suspicion ‘that the two birds 
will fly out of the bush before they 
hatch any eggs. ` 

Tribal business ventures or com- 


‚munity improvements are con- 


sidered at least as risky as invest- 
ments. Furthermore, while “home” 
remains the reservation, many peo- 
ple spend much time away at jobs 
in urban areas and do not see locally- 


based -programs as serving the 


general interest. Finally, Indian 
people are inclined to consider com- 
munity development a federal finan- 
cial responsibility, part of the 
promise they relate to treaties, which 
has never been fulfilled to their 
satisfaction. 

It is less easy to ‘indetstand ehy 
some tribes have chosen to program 
all or a large portion of their judg- 
ments. There is no discernible pat- 
tern of tribal programming of judg- 
ment funds in terms of geographical 
location, cultural similarities, or a 
particular period when Indian peo- 
ple might have felt more confident 
about programming. As far as my 
limited observations suggest, one of 
the persuasive arguments for pro- 
gramming is that future generations 


_of the tribe have an equity in’the 
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award. The- people deciding on dis- 
position plans just happen to be alive 
now to.collect on debts owed since 
their ancestors’ time. There is also an 
element of respect for the memory of 
recently deceased elders, who initi- 
‘ated tribal claims proceedings in the 
‘1940s knowing they might not live 
long enough to benefit: personally, 
but worked for the on-going inter- 
ests of the tribe. 

The philosophical beauty of all this 
will be readily admitted by those 
who insist on per capitas, but they 
are convinced that inevitably Indian 
people will be bilked out of their 
money. Their reasoning is that if the 
present generation does not cash in, 
no one will. Moreover, philosophi- 
cal considerations often‘are not very 
meaningful because the source of 
awards is not.clearly understood. 
Few tribal representatives were able 
to attend their claims hearings; fewer 
still were called upon to testify to 
promote a sense of direct tribal ef- 
fort in forwarding their claims; and 
often lawyers and ethnohistorians 
uncovered causes for suit of which 
the tribes had been unaware. Not 
only are many of the Indian people 
dead whose names appear on the ori- 
ginal petitions, but many original 
attorneys of record have died or re- 
tired, their practices passed on to 
others who may not have maintained 
their predecessors’ „close contacts 
and frequent communications with 
their clients. There are now. simply 
a lot of Indian people who, as long 
as they can remember, have heard 
about money the government owes 
them and who tend to perceive the 
‘awards as a kind of token comipensa- 
tion. for personal hardships and 
grievances they identify generally 
with the fact of being Indian. Even 
where there is understanding that 
awards are based on lost lands, 


-quantum of - Indian 
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there is pienet becausé oftén it ~~ 
is not understood that compensa- 
tion is based on the appraised value 
of land at the time it was ceded 
and not on the wealth the land 
generated for the white man since 
then. 

When per capita distributions have. 
been approved, payments still can be 


held up for several years by the 


enormous amount of work entailed 
in arriving at a complete and ac- © 
curate enrollment. of everyone eli- 


gible to share in an award. Tribal — - 


membership usually is based on 
“blood,” a 
quarter for most tribes. Among the 
many complications to be dealt with 
are locating highly mobile Indian 
people who have lived away from 
their communities for many years 
and Indian children who have been 


. adopted by white families. There 


are people who may be as much as 
“4/4” Indian but of such mixed 
tribal descent that they may have 
trouble proving that a full quarter 
of their ancestry derives from the 
tribe with which they may have a 
life-long sense of identification. 
Then there are individuals everyone ` 
in the tribe recognizes as members, 
but whose ancestors, through some 
historical oversight, did not get listed 
‘on an early roll used as a basis for 
checking genealogical credentials of 
present claimants. 

It is too soon to tell whether 
tribes which programmed all or a 
large part of their awards will fare. 
better in the future than those 
which disposed of all or most of their 
money in per capita distributions. 


‘However awards are disposed of, 


the fact of mounting inflation over 
the long period of time required to 
settle most of the claims has made 
the judgments less significant to the 
Indian interest than they would have 
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been ten or twenty years ago. If 
justice delayed has not been justice 
denied, it has „been materially 


diminished through time. 


INDIAN: GRIEVANCES $ 


Justice also may have been di- 
minished because, prior to taking 
office, none of the original Commis- 
sionèrs whose work set the course 
for all the cases had any significant 
acquaintance with Indian affairs. 
Their early decisions limited’ se- 
verely the kind of information sub- 
sequently considered. The very first 
decision certainly had wide reach- 
_ ing effects. This concerned the Fort 
Sill Apache (Doc. 137) who alleged 
unfair imprisonment. All of them 
had been held in federal custody 
for many years because of depreda- 
tions committed by the relatively 
small group led by Geronimo. The 
‘Commission, dismissed the claim 
(1949) not for lack of possible merit 
. but on jurisdictional grounds that it 
concerned a mere aggregate of indi- 
vidual grievances, albeit’all derived 
from the same source, and not a 
collective grievance of a “tribe, band 
` or identifiable group” specified in 
the Indian Claims Commission Act. 


It is. possible that faced with huni. 


dreds of claims, the Commission 
simply panicked at the prospect of 
trying to put a price on mental 
anguish and similar intangibles and 
beat an expeditious retreat to high, 
legalistic ground to avoid the quag- 
mire of moral questions. 

Whatever their reason, the Com- 
missioners automatically excluded 
claims from the start which on care- 
ful examination might have been 
both valid and ‘reasonably manage- 
- able. Whether the distinction be- 
tween ‘an aggregate of grievances 
and a ‘group. grievance was inherent 
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in the act or only an artifact of con- 
strual which attorneys were willing 
to live with, the difference. ap- . 


‘parently’ accounts for the absence of 


cases concerning allotment-as-unjust 
in effect, whatever its benevolent .in- 
tent, in having reduced enormously 
the tribes’ capital in land and frag- 
mented what remained beyond use: ” 


‘by, the communities. It helped to 
_ further entrench an already repres- 


sive bureaucracy to confound the 
course of satisfying community life 
on allotted and unallotted reserva- 
ie alike, right up to the present 


Aloteni meant. “that after the 
government granted land collec- 


‘tively to a group, it then aggrieved. 


the group by i imposing a policy with- 
out the group’s informed consent 
to divide the land in severalty. This 
interfered with developing the land 
inthe collective interest. It also 
conveniently reduced any future 
tribal grievance about the conse- 
quences of allotment to an aggre- 
gate of individual grievances out- 
side the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission which was created to 


settle Indiafi grievances. The only . - 


complaints which can be heard con- 


-ceming. allotment involve account- 


ing cases claiming the government 
did not get the best price it could 
have in. the sale of “surplus,” un- 
allotted land or that allocation of allot- 
ments was mismanaged in terms of 
the ‘regulations concerning those 
qualified to receive them.”° 
Because there was no Investiga- 
tion Division, there is no way of 
knowing whether. it would have 
viewed claims in the broad perspec- 
tive of the whole fabric of Indian 


20. For a discussion of allotment and sale 
of “surplus” Indian land, see Price, Law 
and the American Indian, pp. 483-87. 
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policy, or whether the Commission 
would have heeded the Division in 
making different construals. The fact 


that the first Commissioners saw ` 


no need for an Investigation Divi- 
sion suggests that they reposed their 
faith in the workings of the law 
rather than evidence. 


The Commission was further iso- 


lated from the full scope and nature 
of Indian grievances by. the lack of 
meaningful Indian involvement in 
the cases, a point noted by Com- 
missioner Vance, who suggests that 
there was nothing to prevent Indians 
from presenting their own cases. It 
was the Indian Bureau, according to 
Vance, which erred in interpreting 
its charge to inform tribes about the 
Commission as a directive to get 
competent counsel under contract.”! 
Granted the old saw ~that anyone 
who tries to represent himself in 
court has a fool for a lawyer, there 
could have been Indian input if, at 
least as a first step, tribes had drawn 
up their own complaints. The In- 
vestigation Division, had there been 
one, could have systematized the 
patterns of complaint which would 
have emerged, researched tribal his- 
tories for further bases of claims, and 
recommended formal handling by 
attorneys as needed. Even attorneys 
have complained that most of their 
research had to follow upon sub- 
mission of petitions they could only 
hope covered all likely issues. | 

No one really listened very care- 
‘fully to the Indians. It should be 
remembered that the Commission 
was the direct result of recommenda- 
tions in the Meriam Report of 1928: 


The benevolent desire of the United 
States government to educate and civi- 
lize the Indian cannot be realized with 
a tribe which has any considerable 
unsatisfied bona fide claim against the 


21. Vance, The Congressional Mandate. 
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government . . .. the conviction in the _ 
Indian mind that justice is being 
denied, renders extremely difficult any, 


-cooperation between the government 


and its Indian wards.” 


It is my opinion that the Meriam 
staff, upon encountering a pervasive 
expression of grievance among 
Indian people across the land, drew 
an oversimplified conclusion about 
the nature of that grievance, a con- 
clusion which continued to domi- 
nate the Commission’s work more 


than 40 years later. That is, that 


Indians were complaining mainly 
about having been-shortchanged in: 
the treaty period. This was far from 
the only issue about which Indian 
people were becoming increasingly 
exercised by the 1920s. Inbued 
with the idea of educating and civi- 
lizing Indian “wards” out of their 
Indianness, the Meriam staff simply 
could not comprehend the Indians’ 
meaning that it was this very phi- 
losophy underlying federal policy 
and programs, including allotment, 
about which Indian people were ag- 
grieved. 

In other contexts, the Report: 
showed commendable insight in 
noting the socially damaging ef- 
fects of the Indian Bureau’s efforts 
to stamp out entirely all trace of In- 
dian custom. However, the Meriam 
staff did not grasp the connection 
Indian people made to their current’ 
hardships when they talked ‘about 


_land and treaties. As an ethnologist, 


I submit that in the course of my 
field work going back to 1944, and 
of colleagues I have talked with who 
worked with a variety of tribes even 
earlier, and right up to Wounded 
Knee II and the occupation of the 
Indian Bureau building in the 1970s, 


22, Lewis Meriam, The Problem of Indian 
Administration (Baltimore, Md.: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1928), p..805. . 
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the universal and persisting Indian - 
complaint has not been bad treaties 
- or cheap treaties or even fraudulent _ 
treaties. It has been BROKEN ' 
treaties. Never mind that it was not 
a treaty but rather an agreement or 
Executive Order that set aside land 
for Indians to occupy..A promise is a 
‘promise and governmental “bad 
faith,” another favorite Indian rally- 
ing cry, is still bad faith. 

-The point is that whatever chi- 
canery was practiced in the period 
when most reservations were estab- 
lished and however meager the con- 
-sideration Indians received for their 
lands, they. were dealt with as tribes, 
even “nations,” as peoples with com- 
mon interests and destinies. Cer- 
tainly, tribes have résented and la- 
mented having had to relinquish .. 
their territories for a pittance, but 
their ancestors negotiated as best 
they could, insisting that permanent 
homelands be guaranteed to them by 
the federal government as part of 
the low price for their vast domains. 
The deepest grievance has been with 
the government’s unwillingness to 
uphold even these sorry bargains in 
failing to protect the remaining 
Indian estate and keep it intact. 

As Imre Sutton has observed, in 
this country “. . . only the Indians 
_represent a truly ‘territorial’ mi- 
nority, and their constant quest for 
equity in American society stands 
alone in being founded on a recog- 
nized body of treaties and laws . . . 
in a society that has openly promised 
to preserve historical guarantees. 
7994 : A 
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23. Cf. Kirke Kickingbird and Karen 
Duchenaux, One Hundred Million Acres 
(New York: Macmillan, 1973); also Edgar S. 
Cahn, ed., Our Brother's Keeper: The In- 
dian in White America (Washington, D-C.: - 
New Community Press, 1969), especially 
part ITI, pp. 68-112. 

24. Sutton, Indian Land Tenure, p. ix. 
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BEYOND THE INDIAN CLAIMS 
COMMISSION . 


If Indian people did not benefit as 
anticipated from the Indian Claims 
Commission, both they and scholars 
derived indirect benefits. Anthro- 
pological interest was reawakened 
in documentary research. The Jus- 
tice Department’s arrangements with 
Indiana University to study mid- 
west claims led to the creation of a 
large depository. of sdurce materials 
and the journal, Ethnohistory. The 
greatly increased call for data con- 
cerning Indian claims prompted 
major efforts at the National Ar- 
chives, making available on micro- 
film whole runs of Indian Bureau 
records of general scholarly value. 


‘Two commerical publishing houses 


have deemed claims testimony and 
supporting documentation of suf- 
ficient importance to publish much 
of this information. 

The. Indian Claims Commission 
at least provided an unprecedented 
opportunity for tribes across the 
country to become acquainted with 
the potential of the courts and the 
operation of law in forwarding In- 
dian interests. The Commission, 
as well as the civil rights ferment ` 
of the 1960s, helped to inspire in- 
creasing numbers of young Indian 
people to enter law careers. A spe- 
cial legal program for Indians has 
been founded at the University of 
New Mexico, while law schools 
across the country are adding 
courses on Indian law. Two national 
organizations, founded and adminis- 
tered by Indians, have emerged 
within the last decade to assist tribes _ 


25. Henry F. Dobyns, “Therapeutic Ex- 
périence of Responsible Democracy,” in 
The American Indian Today, eds. Stuart 
Levine and Nancy Oestreich Lurie, (Balti- 
more, Md.: Penguin Books, 1970), pp. 268- 
93. : 
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in legal matters: the Native Ameri- 
can Rights fund in Boulder, Colorado, 
and the Institute for the Develop- 
ment of Indian Law in Washington, 
D.C.” In this connection, there has 
been important feedback from the 


- Commission. The new Indian litiga- 


tion has been able to draw upon 
both the enormous amount of source 
material now: assembled? and a 
cadre of trained researchers familiar 
with Indian legal history. 

An astounding number of cases are 
being heard on Indian issues from 
county courts to the Supreme Court, 
but since tribes must file in such a 
variety of jurisdictions, Vine Deloria, 
Jr, an Indian and a lawyer, sees 


the need for a Court of Indian Af- “ 


fairs. Recognizing the Commission’s 
shortcomings, he-still feels it holds 
potential asa model, especially with 
the current panel of commissioners, 
“because they had to deal with one- 
subject matter— Indian law— [they] 


26. CE Robert McLaughlin, “Who Owns 


the Land? A Native American Challenge,” 
Juris Doctor, vol. 6, no. 8 (September 1976) 
pp. 17-25; “The Native American Chal- 
lenge: In Pursuit of Tribal Sovereignty,” Juris 
Doctor, vol. 6, no. 9 (October 1976) pp. 51-58. 

27. Margaret Hunter Pierce, “The Work of 
the Indian Claims Commission,” American 
Bar Association Journal, vol. 16, no. 2 
(February 1977) pp. 227-32. f 
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have become more sknowibdzeable 
than most judges in the federal sys- 


-tem about Indian history.” 


Finally, a justification for going 
into what went wrong and what 
might have béen.-The Commission 
has stimulated world’ wide interest. 
People in Hawaii and the United 
States trust territories, as well as in 
Sweden, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and other nations, are in- 
communication with people in- 
volved in Indian claims cases. The 
United States Commission dealing 
with Indian claims offers a prece- 
dent to be .studied closely, im- 
proved upon and adapted to deal 
with: grievances raised by other 
territorial minorities.”™ - 


28.. Vine Deloria, Jr., A Better Day for 


_ Indians (New York: The Field Foundation, 


1977), pp. 26-29. Deloria notes thatin accept- . 
ing an award, the claimant Indians sign 
off forever any residual rights they might have 
to the land involved, an agreement they may 


gret. . 4 

29. I would like to express my special 
thanks for reviewing an initial draft of this 
article and for providing valuable data, 
comment, and.criticism to Stephen E. Feraca, 
Division of Government Services, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Washington, D.C., Frances 
Horn (see footnote 7), and John R. White, 
Anthropology Department, Youngstown State 


_ University, Youngstown, Ohio. Any errors 


and interpretive shortcomings are, of course, 
my responsibility. - 7 
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Current Denocephic and Social Trends Aone 
`. North American Indians 


= _ By SAM STANLEY AND ROBERT K. THOMAS 


` ABSTRACT: The American Indian population has continued 
to increase at a rate greater than other identifiable populations 
in the United States. The 1970 census returns indicate that 
45 percent of the Indian population resides in urban areas. 
Indians have moved to urban centers and urban life has 
moved to Indians since many communities are: surrounded: 
by urban and surburban sprawl. The total Indian population’ 
has’ experienced cultural and language loss. At the same time 
more Indians are being educated up to and beyond the college 
‘level. Young Indians with institutional experience, whether 
in schools or prisons, are becoming either militant or bureau- 
“-eratic. We infer that the turmoil which has characterized 
American Indian life since 1950 is a function of Indians’ deter- | 
mination to maintain their identity and values in the face of 
,overwhelming pressures to change. The future will feature 
‘more of the same unless Indians feel free to make their own 
adjustment. ' : l 


Robert-K. Thomas is Professor of Social Science, Weekend College, Wayne 
State University, Detroit, Michigan. He is a Cherokee Indian and has conducted 
anthropological research on reservations and in, the city. He was co-director 
of the Carnegie. Cross-Cultural Education Project from 1961 to 1966. He. has taught 
at Wayne State since 1960. . 

Sam Stanley is. Research Anthropologist at the Smithsonian Institution. He 
` has a doctorate from the University of Chicago (1958) and has carried out re- - 
search in Indonesia and with North. American Indians. He has been at the 

Smithsonian Institution since 1960; £ 
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WENTY years have passed since 
“American Indians and Ameri- 

can Life” was published by THE 
ANNALS. Included in the volume 
was an article by the late J. Nixon 
Hadley on the “Demography of the 
American Indians.”! It contained a 
short discussion of the aboriginal 
population, the history of population 
fluctuation, a short description of the 


modem population, and a few sug- 


gestions about future trends. In this 
article we propose to give some 
basic facts about American Indian 
population, but in particular we want 
to discuss trends since 1950. - 

In 1956, under the stimulus and 
leadership of Sol Tax, we compiled a 
population estimate for American 
Indians. The original estimate: was 
confined to the continental United 
States and our data were mainly de- 
rived from congressional reports and 
ethnographic investigations. Later, 
with the help of Bruce B. McLaugh- 
lin, we expanded that estimate to in- 
clude Alaska natives and all of Can- 
ada.* In the case of the lower 48 states, 
we counted only those who were 
listed as Indians by the. B.LA. 
and/or ‘those who lived in Indian 
communities and were identified as 
Indians. Our total, was 572,024, 
which was considerably more than 
the Bureau of Census total of 343,410 
or the official B.I.A. total of 368,401. 
Most of the “extra” Indians were 
in Oklahoma, California, and the 
Dakotas. Presumably they were In- 


` 


1. J: Nixon Hadley, “The Demography of 
the American Indians,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, vol. 311 (May, 1957) pp. 23-30. 

2. Expanded and published in 1960 as The, 
North American Indians, 1950 Distribution 
of Descendants Of the Aboriginal Population 
of Alaska, Canada, and the United States. It is 
available for $1.00 at the Center for the Study 
of Man, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D.C. 
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dians who identified as such but 
might not have been living ‘in In- 
dian communities at that time. Our 
research showed that most Ameri- 
can Indian communities had been 
slowly increasing since 1900, with a 
minority of the community’s popula- 
tion moving into the general society. 
At the same time it was true that a 
few tribes like the Navajo were hav- | 
ing a spectacular increase in situ. 
But the research at the University 
of Chicago in the 1950s focused on- 
more than simple population fluc- 
tuation.? There was an assumption, 
best articulated by Tax, that en- 
during strong relationships in an on- 
going community are the corollary 
ofa strong, continuous cultural tradi- 
tion. We discovered that American 
Indian groups were slightly increas- 
ing cohesive wholes, conservative in 
their life patterns, and wholly con- 
tinuous with their past. This was the 
case even though individuals often 
opted to join the mainstream. Length 
of exposure to non-Indians had not 
necessarily shattered Indian com- 
munities. Some groups, such.as the 


Pueblos, with a long and enduring 


contact with Europeans, were among 
the most conservative and tradi- 
tional. Except for Michigan ‘and the 
West Coast, we found: that the na- 
tive language was the home and 
community language of most Ameri- , 
can Indian settlements in 1950. In 
addition we noted that life in most 
communities involved: such pre- 
Columbian institutions as food > 
habits, kinship behavior, and re- 
ligious’ ceremonies. These overt 
characteristics of culture seemed to 


3. See, for example, Robert K. Thomas, 

“Population, Trends in American Indian Com- 
munities,” in Reference “Materials. Compiled 
for the American Indians Chicago Confer- 
ence (The University of bleage June 13- 20,7 
1961), pp. 70-78. 
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be sustained and complemented by 
more covert levels (in those days 


called personality, values, and world - 
view) which remained intact in most ` 


of the small cohesive communities. 
We also confirmed that, as a whole, 
American Indians were the worst 


educated, had the lowest income,. 


and the poorest health of any group 
of people in North America. 
-Finally, we observed that exces- 
sive drinking was a problem in a 
great many Indian communities, al- 
though other social ills, such as 
juvenilé delinquency and family 
breakdown, were evident in only a 
few localities. But excessive drink- 
ing is an old problem for North 
American Indians and has been since 
the arrival of Europeans in the New 
‘World. As of 1950, then, American 
Indian communities were relatively 
cohesive socially and very conserva- 
tively “Indian” despite their lack 
‘of formal education, their low in- 


come, and their poor physical health. ` 


The data for our research at the 


University of Chicago utilized a 


variety of resources. We strove most 
of all to identify as Indian those 


-individuals and communities which . 


identified themselves as Indian. 
Our resources included tribal roll 
figures, census figures, and anthro- 
` pological estimates—but only where 
those figures met our criterion of self 
identiiy as Indians. 


1970 CENSUS RETURNS 


In 1970, the Census counted’ as 
Indians those who identified them- 
selves as Indians. Despite the differ- 
ence in criteria there is a consistent 
finding of continuing increase in the 
American Indian population, a popu- 
lation explosion which started in 
1910. (See table 1.) In 1950, the Cen- 
sus reported 357,499 Indians; in 
1960, 523,591; and 792,730 in 1970. 
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.The figures for 1970, however, show 


many new facets of American Indian 
life. In fact there seems almost to 
have been a revolution during the 20 
years after 1950. No longer is the 
stable, rural community of 1950 
slowly increasing and sending out 
individuals into the mainstream. 
Rather, we find that a surprising 
45 percent of those people who call ` 
themselves Indian live in the towns 
and cities of the United States. 
(See table 2.) Many tribal groups 
had more members living in towns 
and cities, away from their rural com- 
munities. -and reservations, than at 
“home.” Clearly some rural Indian 
communities lost population in the 
great migration to the cities that took 
place in the 1950s and 1960s. On 


. the whole these migrants appeared 


to be culturally more marginal than 
those who remained. They were 
younger, more competent in Eng- 
lish, better educated, and possessed 
more trained skills. The rural com- 
munity remained a core of older and 
more culturally conservative people 
who cared for an almost equal num- 
ber of young people under age 20. 
Almost half of the migrants to the 
city live in the large metropolitan 
areas. At the same time most of these 
metropolitan areas are close to 
Indian “country.” Tulsa, Oklahoma 
City, Phoenix, Minneapolis, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Tucson, Albuquerque, and 
Buffalo are cases in point.‘ 

We imagine that the people living 


in the above cities are still in close 


contact with their home communi- 
ties, so that no appreciable separate 
city Indian life is forming in these 
centers. At the same time there are a 


` 4, See footnotes 7 and 8 in the article by 


` Sol Tax “The Impact of Urbanization on 


American Indians” in this volume. They con- 
tain references to the sources for our data for 
the 1970 Census. 
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TABLE 1 
GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN POPULATION SINCE 1900, BY STATE 


i 





À 1900 1910 =. 1920 1930 1940 1950 1980 1970 
Alaska* . (NA) 11,244 ` (NA) 10,955 11,283 14,089 14,444 16,276 - 
Alabama ` . 177 909 405 485 464 928 1,276 2,443 
Arizona i 26,480 29,201 32,989 43,726 55,076 685,761 83,387 95,812 
Arkansas O: : S 460 106 408 278 533 §80 2,014 
California - 15,377 18,371 17,360 19,212 18,675 19,947 39,014 91,018 
Coloradc - 1,437 1,482 1,383 - 1,395. 1,360 1,567 4,288 8,836 
Connecticut 4 + 153 152 159 162 201 - 333 923 2,222 
Delaware : 9 5 2 75 14 — 597 656 
Dist. of Columbia . 22. 68 37 40 190 330 587 - 956 ` 
Florida 358 74 518 587 690 1,011 2,504 8,877 
Georgia 19 95 125 43 108. 333 749 2,347 
Hawali © (NA) {NA) (NA) (NA); (NA) — (NA) 472 1,126 
tdaho - 4,226 3,488 3,098 . 3,638 3,537 3,800 5,231 6;687 
titinols 16. 188 194 489 624 1,443 4,704 11,413° 
Indiana i : 243 279 125 285 223 438 948 3,887 
lowa 3 382 471 529 660 733 1,084 1,708 2,992 
Kansas _ > 72:130 ° 2,444 2,276 2,454 1,165 2,381 5,089 8,672: 
Kentucky `: . 102 234 57 22. 44 234 391 1,531 
Louisiana ` i 593 780 . 1,068 1,536 1,801, 409 3,587 5,294 
Maine ae 798 . 892 839 ~~ 1,012 1,251 1,522 1,879 2,195 
Maryland -3 55 32 50 73 314 15638- 4,239. 
Massachusetts 587 8688 ` 555- 874- 769 1,201 2,118 4,475. 
Michigan i 6,354 — 7,619 5,614 7,080 6,282 7,000 9,701 16,854 
Minnesota _ , 9,182 9,053 8,761 11,077 12,528 12,533 15,496 23,128 
Mississippi s 2,203 1,253 1,105 1,458 2,134 2,502 3,442 4,113 ° 
Missouri _ 130 313 171 578 - 330 §47 1,723 5,405 
Montana - _ 11,343 10,745 10,956 14,798 16,841 16,606 21,181. 27,130 
Nebraska 3,322 3,502 2,888 3,256 3,401 3,954 5,545 6,624 
Nevada . ‘5,216 5,240 4,907 4,871 4,747 5,025 6,681 .7,933 
New Hampshire . 22 34 28 64 50 ` 74 135 361 
New Jersey . 83` 168 100 213 211 -621 1,699 4,706 
New Mexico . 13,144 20,573 19,512 28,941 34,510 41,901 58,255- 72,788 
New York 5,257 6,046 5,503 . 6,973 8,651 10,640 18,491 28,355 
North Carolina” 5,687 7,851 11,824 16,579 22,546 3,742 38,129° 44,406 
North Dakota 6,968 6,488 6,254 8387 10,114 10,766 11,736 14,369 
Ohio 42 127, 151 435 338 ` 1,1468 1,910° 6,654 
Oklahoma 64,445 74,825 57,337 92,725 63,125 53,769 64,689 98,468 
Oregon 4,951 5,090. 4,590 4,776 4,594: 5,820 8,026 13,510 
Pennsylvania 1,639 1,503 337 -523 441 1,141 2,122 §,533 
Rhode Island . 35 284 110 318 196 | 385 932 1,390 
South Carolina ` 121 331 304 959 = 1,234 564 1,098 2,241 
South Dakota 20,225 19,137 16,384 21,833 ° 23,347 23,344 25,794 32,365 - 
Tennessee 108 216 56 161 114 339 638 2,276 
Texas -< 470 702 2,109 1,001 1,103 2,736 6,750 17,957 
Utah 2,623 3,123 2,711 2,869 3,611 ` 4,201 6,961 11,273 
Vermont “sg 26 24 `. 36 16 ` 30 57- 
Virginia ; 354 539. 824 779 198 1,056 2,155 4,853 
Washington 10,039 ` 10,997 9,081 11,253 11,394 13,816- 21,076 33,386 
West Virginia _ . 12 7 -18 25 160 181 751 
Wisconsin 8,372 10,142 9,611 11,548 12,265 12,196 14,297 18,924 
Wyoming > 1,686 1,486 1,343 1,845 2,349 3,237 4,020 4,980. 


229 ` 


SouRcE: U.S. Bureau of the Census, vols. 2-52, 1970 Census, table 17: Race by Sex: 1900- 1970. N 
* Does not include Eskimo and Aput population figures. 
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` 1970 . 
{URBAN} 
CENTRAL 
Cmes ` 
Alàska* . — 
Alabama ` ` 501 
- Arizona 7,819 
Arkansas 468 
Califomla ~ "27,867 
Colorado. 3,249 
Connecticut: 982 
Delaware - . _73 
‘Dist. of Columbia 956 
Florida 15824 
. Georgia — 618 - 
Hawail z 421 
Idaho 160 
Iinols ,. 7,222 
Indiana |. 1,484 
iowa 1,211 
` Kansas 2,415 
Kentucky 308 
Louisiana .- 763 ° 
Maine 95. 
Maryland ` ` 4,740 
Massachusetts ` 1,879 | 
Michigan §,175 
Minnesota 8,454 
Mississippi 230 
Missouri 2,093 
Montana . 1,983 
Nebraska 1,619 
Novada . 1,013 
New Hampshire 89 
New Jersey 1,248 
New Mexico 3,351 
New York — < 14,545 
North Carolina 2,174 
North Dakota 174 
Ohlo 3,311 
Oklahoma 17,618 
Oregon: . 2,609 
Pennsylvania 2,676. 
Rhode Island . ~ 54 
South Carolina ` 175 
South Dakota - , 480 
Tennessee 783 
Texas i 10,041 - 
Utah - 1,509 
Vermont — ` 
Virginia 1,249 
Washington 7,768 
West Virginia .. 131 
Wisconsin - 5,035 
Wyoming > - — 
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„TABLE? E 


` 1970 


(URBAN) | 
URBAN 
FANSE 


1,486 
5,176 | 
1,488 
1,307 
241 
341 
49 
67 
2,742- 
1,241 
1,492 , 
4,755, 
43 


< 1,112. 


1970 1970 
(URBAN) (URBAN) 
10,000 on 2,500 To” 

Mone -10,000 
1,698. 7 3,219 
- 222 234 
2,032 5,560 
386 254 
6,053 5,102 
. 394 438 - 
1586. . 134 
35 ‘20 
451 538 
234 . 157 
, 235 132 
` 784 927 
482 328 
618 ` 269 
278 257 
2,470 669 
242 - 134 
533 258 
248 531 
128 156 
179 200 
1,231- 1,298 
687 860 
189 182 
458 411 
1,331 - - 1,921 
521 _ 62 č / 
810 742 ” 
8&8 — æ 
131 153 
5,099 4,520 
669 839 
2,060 814 
1,257 ` 457 
481 - "234 
11,462 — 13,427 
1,516 - 900 - 
264 230 
115- 217 
175 179° 
3,048 4,950 
316 172 
1,413 1,068 
589 - 443 
27 42 
116 -165 
2,814 2,375 
79 . 37 
661 © 1,003 
411 845 


1970 » 


(Runan 
1,000 To ` 


125 . 


95 
486 
64 

83 

- 132 
54 
116 
662 
985 


48 . 
212. 


3,258 
449 


576. 


25 
50 


` 6,407 - 


bi 
1,475 
1,888 
129 
7,470 


581 
158 


45 


83 
2,301. 
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RURAL-URBAN’ DistRIBUTION OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN POPULATION. 1970, BY STATE 


1970 
(RunaL) 
OTHER 


< RURAL. 


9,324 


“* 


1,164 © 


75,261 
783 
19,545 
2,989 
379 
399 
2,115 
668 
105 
4,567 
870 
921 
935 
1,890 
536 
3,234 
1,161 
585 

. 829 

. 4,983 
10,301 


+ 3,442 


1,250 


„18,421. 
3,162 - 


4,401 
153 
566 

53,050 
8,435 
35,539 
10,595 
1,033 
43,315 

6,438 
931 
231 

1,288 


‘21,537 


893 
2,272 
6,720 

132 
1,771 

14,431 
- 409 
9,599 
3,827 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Consus, vols. 2-52, 1970 Census, table 17: Race by Sex: 1900- 1970. 
* Does not incluge Eskimo and Aleut popúlation figures. . 1 . 
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number of cities far removed from 
Indian country which boast large 
Indian populations. The Los Angeles 
area contains at least 30,000; San 


Francisco some 20,000; Chicago at ` 


least 8,000; Detroit 5,000; and Dallas- 
Fort Worth 7,000. In these cities we 
find a concerted attempt to form a 
separate Indian social group and 
separate Indian life. 


TYPES OF INDIAN URBAN 
MIGRANTS 


We hypothesize that in these large 
cities far from Indian country there 
seem to be three types of Indian 
migrants. The first, a very large 
group in the inner city, is still 
oriented to its home reservations, 
rural communities, and relatives in 
the city. Most move back and forth 
from rural area to metropolitan area 


in California, Illinois, Michigan, ` 


Texas or elsewhere. | 

The second category of Indian mi- 
grants is those who live in the outer 
city or working class suburbs, being 
skilled laborers or having steady 
laboring jobs. They seem to be most 
committed to city life and generally 
dedicated to some form of Indian 
community in the city. They are the 
people who are the core of Indian 
centers in California and the lower 
midwest. l 

Finally, there is a small group of 
professional, middle class Indians in 
the city. Some are divorced from 
their fellow Indians, but many pro- 
vide “leadership” in Indian or- 
ganizations and developing institu-. 
tions in the city. 


American city institutional 
structure 


The most prevalent institution in 
American cities, the Indian Center, 
has been plagued with factional 
fighting and manipulation by out- 
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side forces. The real core of Indian 
social life in most cities today con- 
sists of networks of friends, kin. 
networks, local bars, and alcoholics, 
anonymous ` organizations. Paren- 
thetically, we might observe that re- 
cent migrants to American cities — 
southern ‘whites, Puerto Ricans, 
blacks, and American Indians— 
have not had the option of building 
their own institutions as did earlier 


migrants. This may be because the © 


large American city is already com- 
plete institutionally, and new immi- 
grants must find interstices in the 
existing institutional structure in 
which to build formal or informal 
organizations of their own. Ameri- 
can Indians in cities are trying very 
hard to build together some kind of 


‘community life, or ethnic group , 


perhaps, but against tremendous 
odds. They are a small minority, - 
scattered throughout the metro- 
politan area, and struggling desper- 
ately to avoid becoming a part of 
the anonymous mass. Not only is the. 
institutional structure’ already built 
and in the hands of others, but inte- 
grated schooling, urban redevelop- 
ment, and other such forces work 
against what remaining community 
life there is in the American city. 
Paradoxically, while many ethnic 
groups have been fighting to hold on 
to some kind of community life, 
American Indians have been strug- 


-gling to develop some kind of com- 


munity life. In the process a whole 
generation of Indians has been born 
and socialized in large metropolitan 
areas. 


Urban and suburban sprawl 


.. Not only were Indians moving.to 


the city between 1950 and 1970, 
but the city, was moving to them. 
Urban sprawl touched almost every 
Iroquois reservation in New York 
state. The Florida Seminoles found 
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themselves in the midst of the coun- 


try’s most rapidly growing region. 
Southern California’s urban growth 
was encircling almost every reserva- 
tion in that part of the state. Areas 
of the Southwest, in particular Tuc- 
son, , Phoenix, and Albuquerque, 
were developing rapidly, and Indian 
communities not only experienced 
the influence of this expansion but 
found themselves being pressed to 
give up land and water to the grow- 
ing society. This trend has been 
accelerating since 1970. 

The 1970 census indicated that 
about 25 percent of all American 
Indians’ lived in small cities and 
towns. We do not, as yet, know 
how to assess this figure in social 
terms, but we have some guesses. 
Our hunch is that many are simply 
living in the small city or town 
closest to their rural home com- 
munity. But for others, who are liv- 
ing in such locales far from home, 
it must be an extreme acculturative 
experience. Further field. research 


would doubtless clarify the situation... . 


Language and culture loss - 


Another major shift since 1950 
has been the tendency for American 
Indian groups to be much less con- 
servative. In a score of years there 
has been extensive language loss in 
many areas. The vast majority of 
young Indians raised in the city do 
not know a tribal language. On the 
other hand tribal languages still 
thrive in eastern Oklahoma, . the 
Southwest, some Rocky Mountain 
. tribes, and some communities of the 
Northern Plains. Opposed to this as 
a phenomenon has been the loss of 


native language in the Great Lakes | 
area (New York, Wisconsin, Minne-. 


-sota), in western Oklahoma and in 
some areas of the Northern Plains. 
The language loss can be partially 
explained by the fact that marriage 
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between members of different tribes 
has increased since: 1950. Inter- 
tribal intermarriage is so prevalent 
in western Oklahoma that, of neces- 
sity, English has become the com- 
mon language. A similar situation 
exists in the cities. Another factor 
in language loss has been the large 
number of marriages with non- 
Indians, with the accompanying 
need to use English to communicate. 

However, the really spectacular 
loss has been in the rural communi- 
ties of the Great Lakes area and 
those of the Northern Plains. We can 
only conclude that in these rural 
communities Indians have come to 
see themselves differently. in the 
past 20 or 30 years and, as a result, 
have simply abandoned their tribal 
languages. Together with language 
loss in most of these communities 
there has also been loss of unique 
cultural traits. Since in many com- 
munities these particular traits have 
been replaced by Pan-Indian cul- 
tural items, many American Indian 
cultures are coming to look more and 
more alike. We could describe this 
process as a generalization of cul- | 
ture in many areas., 


Education, eéohomie development, 
and bureaucracy 


Another aréa of spectacular change 
has been’in the American Indians’ 
level of education. Numerous Ameri- 
can Indian children are attending 
integrated public schools and many 


‘Indians are now attending college. 


As late as 1956 it was very difficult 
to recruit even 30 Indian college 
students from all over the. country 
to attend a summer workshop in 
Colorado. Now one could draw from 
a very large pool. On the whole, 
the educational level has -risen 
markedly, especially in the cities, 
though there has been much less in- 
crease in the rural areas. The rise 
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in levél of education Eas not been. 


accompanied by a ccrresponding 
rise in Indian health or income. 


Since 1970 there has been a’ 
proliferation of econormic develop-- 


ment programs on the reservation. 
This has been accompanied by the 
creation of large-tribal, state, and 
federal bureaucracies Jealing with 
Indians.to, insure that the “develop- 
ment” is accountable. Most of these 
bureaucracies are now staffed by 
educated Indians to the extent that 
one might suspect that. American 
Indians have a larger percentage of 
their people in bureauzratic service 
niches than any other distinguish- 
able population. 
During the period of 1950-70 and 
extending to the present, there ap- 
pears to have been a staggering in- 
crease in crime and other social 
.ills. The number o? Indians in 
: prison has risen much -aster than the 
_ increase in’ the general Indian 

population.’ -This car be inferred 
from the dramatic appearance in the 
late sixties and up to the present 
writing of numerous American In- 
dian organizations within peni- 
tentiaries. from coast to coast. Their 
publications list sizeble member- 
ships and the organizations feature 


consciousness sessions together with- 


organized sports actvities.. Every 
issue of “Akwesasne Notes” con- 
tains numerous letters from inmates 


5. The Native American Fights Fund has in- 
stituted a new program for Indian inmates in 
five states (Montana, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Minnesota) and fed- 


eral inmates within the same area. They es-. 


timate that there are 800 Indian inmates ‘in 
these state penitentiaries end another 500 in 
federal penitentlaries for the same area. With 


-7 a population of ‘approximately 100,000 in 


these five states, this means that more than 
one out of 100 are in priscn. . 

6. Akwasasne -Notes (Mohawk Nation, 
Rooseveltown, N.Y.). See especially the is- 
sues from 1971 to 1976 wh-ch contain numer- 
ous letters from inmates and inmate clubs. 
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of Indian eer The fact that 
accidents are the ‘leading cause of ` 
death among: Indians and Alaska na- ` 
tives and that one out of five deaths 
results from this cause (compared 
with a national ratio of one out of six- 
teen) signifies in part that Indian 
social life is in some degree of. 


‘trouble. The increase since 1955 of 


crude death rates from cirrhosis of 
the liver, suicides, and homicides - 
points to the same conclusion. One 
cannot escape the impression that a ` 
great many Indian communities, 
both rural and urban, are in dire 
social trouble. 


INTERPRETATION ` 


In trying to understand the 
changes which American’ Indians: 
have experienced over the last 20 
years or so, we are reminded of some 


important points stressed by Sol Tax. 


He has emphasized that internal 
cultural change occurs only when a 
human group, a community, is 
undergoing a new experience which 
rearranges relationships and creates 
new cultural meaning within the 
group. A prime example of this 
process was the impact of the horse ` 
on some American Indian cultures , 
and the revolutionary development 
of Plains Indian culture. He also 
emphasized that significant accul- 
turation only came about when there 
was close association on an indi- 
vidual basis between members of 
different cultures—so close that 
there was communication of cultural 
meaning and new cultural experi- 
ence. But these two processes only 
take place in the context of what is 
already there; that is, if the mean- . 
ings that are already in the heads of 


At the Smithsonian Institution we have also 
received requests from inmates and inmate . 
clubs for assistance in supplying books, pam- 
phlets, bibliographies, and other resources. 


the culture bearers. New experience- 
is meaningful only in the context 
of old, and new meanings are built 
on old. And finally from Tax’s and 
our .own' -experience,: we have 
learned that for North American 


Indian tribal members, their most: 


precious possession is their identity. 

as members ‘of a tribe and the spe- 

cial and unique character: of that 

group identity—their culture if you 
l 


When we look at the changes in 


American Indian life since 1950 in’ 


light of the above we can begin to 
see what the facts mean in terms of 
general social and cultural process. 
In the first place there has doubt- 
less been a great deal of significant 


acculturation taking place during - 


the last 25 years. Clearly American 
Indian individuals are now having 
very close ties with representatives 
of the general society. In particular, 
those born and raised in the Ameri- 
can city have associated intimately 
with blacks and whites in great 
institutional complexes ‘such as 
schools and factories. At the same 
‘time rural American Indian chil- 
dren, many of them now adults, 
have had close association’ with 
whites in public schools. The exten- 
sive language loss in some rural 


communities must reflect some inti- . 


mate association with whites and 
new conceptions of the good and the 
right in such communities. Indeed 
it is our impression that. American 
Indian young people, particularly in 
the cities, but in. rural areas as well, 
now have a great deal in common 
with their white and black counter- 
“parts of the same generation—their 
mode - of thinking, categories’ of 
thought, and rhetoric have much in 
common. At the same time it is im- 
portant to recognize the range of 
individual acculturation in-the city 
and to observe that many new social 
types have emerged in the process. 
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Miraculously a few young Indians 


“manage to learn their native lan- 


guage in the home, though they 
reside in the city. Many maintain 
close associations only within their 
families;. others spend their sum- 
mers at “home” in their ancestral 


rural communities. All this happens 


in the face of pressures which make . 
it so easy for an Indian child in the 
city or suburbs to acculturate and 
assimilate to the larger society. 

The combination of acculturative 
pressures and language and culture 


_loss has produced a growing sense 


of identity loss for many American 
Indians, especially the young, in 
both urban and rural areas. This 
appears, however, to have generated 
a drive for cultural and language 
revival. Larger institutional com- 
plexes such as schools, tribal. bu- 
reaucracies, Indian institutes in 
colleges, language and cultural 
courses in schools have tried to re- 
spond, and in many cases preempt, 
the new mood. Despite ‘pressures 
toward acculturation, many: grass 
roots Indian communities are con- 
tinuing to control and bolster their 
own unique development. In many 
cases ceremonies have been revived 
and some young people are becom- 
ing apprentice Indian doctors and 
ceremonialists. 

The increase in education and so- 
phistication of American Indian . 
groups, first evidenced in the middle - 
sixties, has been accompanied by a 
rising nationalism. American Indi- 
ans no longer hide their desire for 
social and cultural continuity from 


_ the larger society; they no longer 
_hope to be overlooked. To use a 


current expression, they have come 
out of the closet. The educational 
experience, with exposure to middle 
class values, can supply people with 
the view that they are members of a 
legitimate minority. The new In- 
dian nationalism is contributing to 
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the drive to create an “Indian” 
ethnic group in the cities and a pan- 
Indian movement generally, al- 
though, for the vast majority, the 
focus of nationalism is on the local 
tribe and only secondarily on Ameri- 
can Indians as a whole. ` 7 

Life in the cities for. American 
Indians, particularly those born and 
raised in them, has been an urbaniz- 
ing experience in the sense that as 
people become more aware of them- 
selves and their situations, they be- 
come more analytic, more imper- 
sonal, and more aware of the exist- 
ence of alternative life styles. For 
many young Indians, both rural and 
city, immersion in total institutions 
like schools and prisons seems to 
be an especially important urbaniz- 
ing experience. They develop ob- 
jectivity and analytic skills as a result 
of such a total institutional experi- 
ence and many become very ideo- 
logical and heavily committed to the 
Indian Gause. Prisons and colleges 
are seedbeds for militant cultural 
nationalism and an antiestablish- 
ment stance. Some of these young 
people get recruited into the bur- 
geoning Indian bureaucracy, while 
others have become the core of the 
militant movement. The latter have 
clashed with the. Indian bureau- 
cratic establishment at several places 
in the United States, most notably at 
Wounded Knee on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation in South ‘Dakota. 

The trends which: we have- dis- 
cussed—acculturation, cultural 
revivalism, nationalism, and mili- 
tancy—are not separate from one 
another. Rather, they are aspects ‘of 
the .American Indian’s experience 
in grappling with life in modern 
America. Indians have become more 
educated, have had significant rela: 
tionships with whites, blacks, and 
members of other tribes, and have 
looked reflectively at their own 
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situation. Most of their efforts can’ 
be characterized as a cry for life — 
a search for identity, an attempt to 
preserve uniqueness and to bolster 
community. Some social scientists 
see these trends in American Indian 
life as.third generation ethnic phe- 
nomena or as the last step before 
assimilation into the American main- 
stream. However, to us this is only 
the latest chapter in the struggle of 
North American Indians to main- 
tain their identity and their culture, 


‘their peoplehood and their unique- 


ness in the presence of an over- 
powering, but not irresistible, civili- 


THE FUTURE 


No one knows for sure how Indi- 
ans will fare in the future. Their pop- 
ulation appears to be increasing 
more rapidly (3 percent per annum) 
than any other definable group in the 
United States.” They should number 
close to a million by 1980. Their re- 
cent successes in federal courts have _ 
created a noticeable backlash. The 
recent report of the American Indian 
Policy Commission contains recom- 


‘mendations for sweeping changes in 


the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
other agencies relating to Indians.® 
The only clear fact of the coming 
years is that Indians will continue 
to experience excruciating pressures 
to change, and they will continue to 
resist unless they perceive such `’ 
changes to be consonant with their 
ageless values. 


7. Conversation with Mr. Spector of the In- 
dian Health Service. He estimates that the IHS 
population will be 627,000 in 1978, On the 
whole the. IHS does not minister to termi- 
nated tribes, nonfederally recognized eastern 


_ tribes, and most urban Indians. 


8. American Indian Policy Review Commis-. 
sion, Final Report, vol. 1 (Washington, D.C.: 
USGPO, 1977). 
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The Impact of Urbanization on American Indians 


= . By SOL Tax 


ABSTRACT; Native Americans are among the few peoples 
who maintain kinship and sharing cultures which contrast 
greatly with our large, economically oriented, individualized, 

` impersonal, urbanizing society. Purely material requirements 
_ lead to rapidly increasing involvements. The question. is 
` “with what effect?” This paper suggests that Indians some- 
how frustrate attempts even to research the question by meth- 
ods which suit the impersonal society. Answers will come 
from them when Indian people are given.the means to find 

_ their own ways in the new environment. 


Sol Tax is Professor of Anthropology at the University of Chicago. 
at ` 121 . 
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HAT IS. the question implied 

in this title? By common 
e North America becomes 
with each passing decade more and 
more urbanized. Are we asking what 
effect this changing environment 
has on our Indian population? It is 
also evident that with each decen- 
nial census an increasing proportion 


of Indians are counted ‘off-reserva- 


tion and in or near urban areas. Do 
these two sets of data together imply 
that Indians are becoming more ur- 
banized? In what sense: only in that 
they live. more and more in urban 
areas, or also in that they behave 
more like urbanites? 

Being or becoming urbanized; be- 
having like urbanites: with respect 
to North American Indians, these 
phrases imply a deep difference go- 
ing far beyond the place of residence 
or the number of people per square 


mile. Until a few thousand years ago, > 


humans lived in small, independent, 
cooperating groups of kith-and-kin, 
within which the position of each 
person was understood by all (which 
is a definition of the word “pérson”), 
and outsidé of which individuals 
were strangers. In recent millennia, 
and increasingly more rapidly, al- 
most. all of humankind has come to 
live instead in very. large societies 
of strangers. Of the billions, only a 
few million have successfully re- 
sisted; and among these notably are 
native North Americans who main- 
tain’ still their independent kin- 
based communities within a society 
which has gone as far as any in the 
world in the process of individuali- 
zation. Drops in a bucket. The ques- 
tion is, how are they doing? 

_ One answer is that they survive 
and grow in numbers. From one dec- 
ade to the next it appears that there 
are more ill-fed, ill-clothed, iH- 
housed, and ill native people. It-is 
not as clear who and where these 
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increased numbers are; whether 
preportions are up or down from , 
graup to group among them; what ` 
happens to the ratios of needs and . 
expectations - to their fulfillment; 
how native Americans compare with 
other minorities.. Whether or not 
their frustrated and angry leaders 
need more statistics to know whether 
their kinfolk are drowning not in 400 
feet of water but only in 40, their 
friends and/or those responsible for 
fulfilling trust responsibilities surely 
need what facts there are. But all the 
figures may be less than useless if 
they are isolated from a clear under- 
standing—preferably acceptance — 
of the native Americans’ perception 
of their situation. One remembers . 
the case of Helen Hunt Jackson’s fa- 
mous, 1881 book, A Century of Dis- ` 
honor, which was to do for Indians 
what Uncle Tom’s Cabin had done 
for slaves; the duthor not only pro-. 
vided copies to every member of 
Congress but she personally engaged 
leaders, including Carl Schurz, the 
famous liberal who was Secretary of 
the Interior. The result was the 1887 ` 
Dawes (Allotment) Act arising from 
white misperceptions of Indian cul- 
ture (as well as from avarice) which 
led immediately to the second cen- 
tury of dishonor. 

I begin therefore with the basic 
sociology of the Indian situation tak- -- 
ing into account what I understand 
to be their own perception. 


GEOGRAPHY OF NATIVE: AMERICA, 
‘1977 


In 1956 I presented at oe Ameri- 


_can Anthropological Association a 


map of the distribution of Indians, .. 
ix the then 48 states, showing why. 
government policy was based on a 
patently false assumption that the 
pzoblem of Indians would end as 
Indians inevitably became absorbed 


` into the general population. On this 


map, Sam Stanley. and Robert K. 


Thomas had located Indians county 
by county and community by com- 
_munity. They counted only those 
people who were listed as Indians 
\ by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and/or 
those individuals who resided in In- 
dian communities and 
with Indians. A variety of doubtful 
cases were rather excluded than in- 
cluded; nevertheless, their conser- 
_vative estimates mapped : 572,024 
persons, as compared with the Bu- 
- reau of the Census total of 343,410 
or the Bureau of Indian Affairs total 
of 368,401. The largest numbers -of 
“extra” Indians found were, in round 
numbers, 133,000 in Oklahoma 
(50,000 of them Cherokees), 28,000 
in California, and 14,500 in the Da- 
kotas: The map showed that many 
more people than supposed identi- 
fied with virile societies of Indians 
which, from Maine to California and 
from Puget Sound to the Everglades, 
were largely in situ, except for those 
;who had been removed to Oklahoma. 
In every part of our country Indians 
had simply been pushed off of their 
better lands to what had been their 
less ‘desirable lands, and there they 
. remained and increased. 


In revised form! this map has been - 


much appreciated by thousands of 
Indians who found on it the names 
of their own and other tribes and 
communities, and who occasionally 
‘supplied corrections. The map pro- 


vided systematic information of what: 
- we vaguely knew. To most people, . 


its implications were a revelation; 
but not to the Indian people, who 


‘1, Expanded and published in 1960 as The 
-North American Indians, 1950 Distribution 

` of Descendents of the Aboriginal Popula- 
tion of Alaska, Canada, and the United States. 

It is available for $1.00 at the Center for 


. the Study of Man,- Smithsonian Institution, . 


Washington, D.C. 
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_not only kow that T were E RN 


“but algo are conscious of where they 


have been in the unbroken line from 
their first ancestors. They know their © 
losses, and hint that their sorrow and 7 


_anger are often brushed’ with hope 


for recovery of their lost- lands. 

The map also represents for many 
of them redefined social boundaries. 
Almost all native Americans origi- 
hally lived in small bands. These 
now find themselves grouped to- 
gether as tribes on reservations, 
sometimes two or three tribes or 
parts of tribes on a single reserva- 
tion, often a tribe divided, whether 


or not along old lines of its own, on 7 
more than one. The’ Indians have . - 


long lived with, and have not them- 
selves been confused by, such 
changes. Perhaps these years of oc- - 
cupation may' not have made as ’ 
much difference in their perception 
as we think. Mobile bands of Indians 
were once spaced out from sea to | 
sea among virgin forests, mountains, 
prairies, and deserts, in most of 
which now also live strangers with 
machinery and cities. From whence 


the hunters brought in game, now 


there are jobs to be had, money to 
be earned to buy meat. Where once 
there were spirits, some of them evil, 
now there are strangers and din and 
bitter air, and also talk of great, in- 
soluble problems in a world without 
wise elders or ways to listen. The 
strangers and the bad air and the bad 
news also penetrate some reserva- 
tions. The defense, as always, is 
prayer and right living, and patience. 
But it is doubly hard to wait it out 
when living requires money which 
—to earn—requires wrong behavior. 


‘It is not surprising that some indi- 


viduals are both tempted and able 
to change their ways and their values. 
Before Europeans came, similar al- 
ternatives were offered by Mexican 
civilizations. Apparently, then as 


G 
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now, most native North Americans 
rejected them, presumably happy in 
the ways of life they had themselves 
developed. Many of us, products of 
technologically advanced civiliza- 
tions, may wonder at this. I turn 
therefore to the kind of life native 
Americans see as their own. 


“A SCHEME OF LIFE” 


I first lived with native American 
people in the summer of 1931, and 
have learned from them, in North 
and Central America, most of the lit- 
tle I know about human beings and 
the different ways we are taught to 
think and to behave. Among the les- 
sons learned is that we cannot es- 
cape our own up-bringing. Like the 
proverbial Chinese philosopher, 
who once dreamed he was a butter- 
fly, and could never thereafter feel 
sure that he wasn’t really a butterfly 
only dreaming he was a man, I am 
confident I know the difference, but 
do not know when I describe the 
cultures of Indian people how much 
I may be overreacting to my own. 


Like many anthropologists, I am also - 


increasingly sensitive ta the rights 
of others not to be talked about— 
surely not wrongly or in stereotypes 
—and seek ways to let Indian friends 
speak for themselves. Thus, rather 
than citing one of the recent non- 
Indian descriptions of how a kinship 
society works, I quote sentences 
from a small book published in 1944 
by the late Ella Deloria,? a Teton 
Dakota who was also an anthropolo- 
gist, and which seeks precisely such 
understanding from church people 
imbued with the values of our civili- 
zation, the idea of progress, and the 
middle class work ethic. 

The first sampling comes from a 
section (pp. 24-38) called “A Scheme 


2, Ella Deloria, Speaking of Indians (New 
York: Friendship Press, 1944). 
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of Life that Worked,” describing the 
culture of her own people as it was 

“something more than a hundred | 
years ago”: - 


Kinship was the all-important matter. ` 
. . . By kinship‘all Dakota people were 
held together in a great relationship. . . . 
Everyone who was born a Dakota be- 
longed to it. . . . Camp-circles were no 
haphazard assemblages. . . . The most 
solitary member was sure to have at 
least one blood relative . . . through 
whose marriage connection he was auto- _ 
matically the relative of a host of people. 
The ultimate aim of Dakota life . . . 
was [that] one must be a good relative. 
. Every other consideration was sec- 
ondary—property, personal ambition, 
glory, good times, life itself. To be civ- 
ilized was to keep the rules. . . . Thus 
only was it possible to live.communally 
. .. with a minimum of frictions and a 
maximum of good will. 


[There follows a description of the 
kinship system in which one has as 
blood relatives very many mothers, 
fathers, sisters, brothers, uncles, 
aunts, sons, daughters, grandparents, 
and grandchildren and in which] 
“when your blood relatives marry, 
all their new relatives are yours 
too... .- - 


A proper mental attitude and a proper 
conventional behavior prescribed by - 
kinship must accompany the speaking 
of each term. As you said “Uncle” 
you must... assume the correct 
mental attitude in its fitting outward 
behavior and mien. . . . This exacting 

. obedience to kinship demands 

. made [the Dakotas] a kind, un- 
selfish people, always acutely aware of 
those about them. ... A socially re- 
sponsible Dakota might not thought- 
lessly indulge his moods lest there be 
within range . . . a kind of relative be- 
fore whom his feelings must be sup- 
pressed. . . . Everyone had his part to 
play and played it for the sake of his 
honor, all . . . obligations and honor- 
ings being reciprocal. Kinship had every- __ 


body in a fast net of interpersonal re- 
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sponsibility and made everybody like it, 
because its rewards were pleasant... . 


The kinship appeal was always a com- ' 


pelling force. . . . Outsiders were 


deeply concerned over [a quarrel] until ot 


it was straightened out... . Two. 


influential men would visit the unhappy i 


ones and appeal to them to cool off 
their hearts—for the sake of their rela- 
‘+ tives who were unhappy over their 
plight. Such an appeal . placed the 
responsibility for his relatives’ peace of 
mind squarely on the troubled man, re- 
minding him that no Dakota liyed unto 
himself alone. He might noi rightly risk 
even his very own life needlessly. . 
However slightly he valued himself, he 
must regard the relatives... 
quarreling men smoked the pipe together 
and were feasted before the council. 
Friends brought them: presents. And 
thus .peace was restored in the camp- 
circle to the relief of all. 

Everyone was related to all the people 
within his own circle of acquaintances. 
But all those people had other circles 
of acquaintance within the large tribe. 
All such circles overlapped and inter- 
locked. Any Dakota could legitimately 
find his way to any other. . . . Thus, 
anyone could go visiting anywhere, and 
be at home. - ; 


The author then describes “Life 
in Tipi and (Camp Circle,” “Praying 
for Power,” 
Precept ‘and Example” and con- 
cludes the description with ‘ “Eco- 
nomics: Giving to Have”: 


_ The best teaching said things were 

less important than people; that pride 
lay in honoring relatives rather than in 
amassing goods for oneself; that a man 


who failed to participate in the giving - 
. something less than’ 


customs was .. 
a human being. If someone made you 
` a gift... he did not mean for it to 
grow old along with you. He expected 
you to use it when and as you chose to 
honor someone else, and, indirectly, 
yourself, . . . There was little pride in 
ownership of goods, but much pride in 


“honorship” of relatives. If you wished’ 


- to honor me publicly, you did not load 


. The: 


and <“ ‘Education—by . pily exchanged. EA 
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me down personally with presents. You 
made someone else glad in my name 

. . and that-is where the honor lay for 
me. .. 

Disdain for material things as against 
human considerations was the basis. of 
the people’s life and philosophy. But 
; ..-do not imagine that they spent - 
their days . . . ridding themselves of 
property. . . . The Dakotas could not 
afford to be shiftless and wasteful. For 
centuries . . . they. had known ofa vast 
variety of wild foods, both vegetable and 
animal, and the securing of them. .. . 


‘They made ‘caches, great underground 


rooms [where] the stores of several co- 
operating families were piled around the 
walls as high as might be... each 
woman’s . rawhide containers painted 
with her own overall design. Now and 
then they had a famine, when snow was 
too deep for hunting, or when all the 
animals seemed to organize to keep out 


` of range. As a people they did not dare 


let themselves drift into an easy, hap- 
hazard existence. They were wise in 
self-preservation, even though they were 
committed to constant hospitality. . 
The principle of giving-to-have was the 
very essence of Dakota community life. 
A man who showed [a] tendency [to use] 
the giving system... for enriching 
[himself] at the expense of others was 
suspect, as if he were not quite human. 
Gifts of unequal value were hap- 
A horse fora beau- : 
tiful pair of moccasins or a blanket .. . 
the recipient of the lesser gift might be 
so startled and delighted by the compli- 
ment thus unexpectedly paid him that 
he unhesitatingly gave a horse to 
indicate his pleasure. 


I quote this much to indicate how 


‘difficult it must be for people brought 


up in such a social system with such 
values and practices to be plunged 
into our impersonal, materialist, 


competitive society. The author de- 


votes the next section of her book, 
“The Reservation Picture” to the 
coming of “a totally different way of 
life, far-reaching in its influence, 
awful in its power, insistent in its 
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demands.” The last part of the book, 
“Indian-Life in Wartime,” takés the 
story to 1941 when many went into 
the armed services and. into indus- 
tries: “Whole. families have moved 
into the cities and are meeting prob- 
lems they have never faced before. 
As workers they are valuable. Skill- 


ful with their hands at tasks requir- , 


ing meticulous care, they are ex- 
tremely accurate, patient, depend- 
‘able... . They will not stop to 
bargain for themselves; it is not their 
tradition to think of self first; and 
they will not grumble.” ` 


LIFE IN THE,CITY `, 


` I have been ‘an Indian-watcher in 
Chicago since the early fifties, when 
government “Relocation” began and 
the American Indian Center was or- 
ganized; and I was kept involved 
personally and through a succession 
of Chicago graduate students includ- 
ing Thomas Segundo (Papago), Rob- 
ert K. Thomas and John K. White 
(Cherokees), Leonard Borman, and 
Robert Rietz.:Through other stu- 
dents, and/or visits I also knew some- 
thing of Rapid City, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Milwaukee, and 


others through publications of. col-.. 


leagues.? Nevertheless, I do “not 
3. The Indian Historical Press (1451 Ma- 

. sonic Avenue, San Francisco) publishes an 
annual Index to Literature on the American 
Indian which includes a classification “Ur- 
ban.” Among recent books that are especially 
useful are: Howard M. Bahr,. Bruce A. Chad- 


wick; and Robert C. Day, Native Americans - 


Today: Soctological Perspectives (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1972); Rudolph O. de la 
Garza, Z. Anthony Kruszewski, and Tomás 
A. Arciniega, Chicanos and Native Ameri- 
cans, The Territorial Minorities (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.:, Prentice-Hall, 1973); Jeanne 
Guilleman, Urban Renegades: The Cultural 
Strategy of American Indians (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1975); J. O. Wad- 
dell and O. M. Watson, eds., The American 
Indian in Urban Society (Boston: Litle, 
Brown, ARTO 
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understand at all what goes on in 
cities, even Chicago, even after a 
year-long seminar with students do- 
ing volunteer work in Indian organi- 
zations, and with some of their In- 
dian friends. I begin to think that’ 
the ignorance and confusion with 
which I am forced to leave questions 
unanswered is in the reality and not 
in the minds of participants and‘ob- . 
servers. Instead of a describable 
structure, we may be dealing with 
a tangled web of mobile threads. 
Local estimates of the number of 
Indians in Chicago at any one time 
range from 12,000 to 20,000. Opin- 
ions differ on migration patterns; 
are Indians in Chicago in summer 


when it is easier to find jobs in con-'` 


struction or in winter when money, 


hence food, is harder to come by on `. 


the reservation? The problem of how 
many, moreover, appears to be no 
great concern to Indians, except 
when pressed by government agen- 
cies ‘or students doing research.* 
Talk about numbers of individuals 
or families, when and where, deper- 
sonalizes and qualifies the freedom 
Indians have always felt to come and 
go in pursuit of their own activities. 

However, talk about the number of 
tribes represented at any affair, or 
in any organization, personalizes In- 
dians; for the tribe is the beginning 
of specification, which goes then to 
geographical location and family. 
Thus city organizations are ideally 
intertribal, whether general or for 


4, To get suggestions for the 1980 count, 
the Chicago office of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus- called a meeting of. American Indian 


` leaders which Leonard Borman and I .ob- 


served, The Indians were told that the Census 
had grossly undercounted minority groups, ' 
including Indians, which cost them federal 
funds allocated by numbers. Discussion. 
quickly indicated that many Indians are 
reluctant to be counted in the city. because 
they belong on the reservation. The economic 
argument backfired. : 
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pedal skills and interests like danc- 
ing, photography, basketball,- and 
the arts; for youth, educational, and 
recreational activities; or for prob- 
lems like alcoholism; or welfare 


programs. 


Although like others, aan re- - 
quire the hèlp of private and public 


welfare agencies, for whom they are 
impersonal clients, Indians in cities 
especially require their own organi- 
zations and services because they 


‘are not only poor and deprived and 


new to cities, but unlike any others 


` they come directly from small inde- 
-~ pendent kin’ communities without 


having shared several thousands of 


‘years in economically-oriented peas- 


_ ant societies. American urbanized 


‘culture is perhaps at one extreme of 


a continuum, and. American Indian 
bands at the other. It is possible to 
argue that native Americans prone 
tosovercome the difference have, 
over the years, had incentives and 
opportunities to do so, and those 
who have not done so are precisely 
those “not prone,” whatever that 
may mean. Touchy even in their na- 
tive social- interrelations, they are 
uncertain and very uncomfortable in 
their contacts with non-Indians and 


. are quickly put off, withdrawing em-- 


_city. They are honest and hard work- - 


z 


barrássedly either physically (if they 
can escape) or in alcoholism; more 
so in the strange environment of the 


ing people;'but they have special 
problems on the job as well as in 
other situations, and so are often job- 
less. When‘they need help they es- 
pecially need to relate to friendly 
people, and preferably kin or tribes- 
men. With strangers who are Indians 
they are in some ways more com- 
fortable: than with other strangers; 


: but the differences of tribes can take 


on significance unimagined by the 


non-Indian, both.when they are de- 


fined as ‘historic enemies and when 


one 


specific features of cultural: behavior “ 
happen to conflict. Tribal stereotypes ` 
and/or antipathies that remain un- 
conscious when they are hundreds 
of miles apart in their respective 
communities suddenly come into 
play when persons become interde- 
pendent, or competitors, in city sit- 
uations. It is little wonder that organ- 
izations take much pride in whatever 
“all-tribal” character their members’ 
achieve by rising above not only old 
prejudices and newer religious dif- 
ferences but‘ also assaults on their 
notions: of good taste and right be- 
havior. . p3 
Meanwhile, the most constant 
complaint continues to be that “we 
can’t get along; ifonly we would stop 
pulling one another down, we could 
do great things.” Nancy Lurie’ sug- 
gests that Indian “factionalism” may 
be exacerbated by guilt feelings and — 
that both might result from historic 
unfamiliarity with systems that sup- 
port political parties. In any case, 
the -result in cities'is extreme in- 
stability of Indian organizations, so 
that one with a longer history changes 
its personnel about as frequently as 
others come and go, continually re- 
placed with. equivalent new organi- 
zations. In situations where continu- 
ing consensus—traditional Indian 
unanimity—is difficult to achieve, 


‘the alternative to stable organiza- 


tional structure is in fact what .In-. 
dians have in cities: ad hoc programs 

which come_and go like traditional 

hunting or war parties. Such a sys- 

tem worries Indians mainly when it 

bothers non-Indian friends and. 
sources of funding. | 

These remarks concern that frac- 
tion of the Indians in the city who 
participate actively in organizations. 







5. “The Will-O’ -The Wisp of Indi 
The’ Indian Historian (Summe 
19-24. 
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These are people who have put down 
roots in the city and who identify 
both with their tribes back home and 
with one another. They are some- 
times blue-collar, trade union peo- 
ple, but more usually clerical workers 
and professional people (teachers, 
nurses, etc.), some of whom work in 
offices, institutions, agencies, and 
organizations inside, and others out- 
„side, the Indian community, or both 
serially. In Chicago and in other 
cities, around universities and in 
national meetings, and in Washing- 
ton, these are virtually the only In- 
dians I know. They include varying 
combinations of individual orienta- 
tions thought of as traditional, radi- 
cal, and professional. 

Sam Stanley and Robert K. Thomas 
distinguish two other kinds of In- 
dians in cities; those who do not 
participate in city “organization life” 
but are otherwise like the people I 
know, including, again, presumably 
traditional Indians who may partici- 
pate in ceremonies back on their 
reservations; young radicals inter- 
ested in Indian affairs but not in the 
local organizations; and professional 
people. The second kind are numer- 
ically most important; they are in the 
city for-a few months or a few years, 
or come and go seasonally or occa- 
sionally, but in any case have sunk 
no roots. If they get into trouble of 
any kind they either go to Indian 
Agencies for help— providing the 
bulk of these agencies’ clients—or 
alternatively return to their reserva- 
tions. These people include in their 
number the poorest and the least ed- 
ucated of the Indians in the city, who 
may also disproportionately fill the 
bars favored by Indians, and get into 
difficulties with the police, thus 
providing statistics for studies about 
urban problems. i 

This floating population is like the 
paradoxical, fast-flowing stream of 
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ever changing drops of water. Pass- 
ing a point, or traced source to mouth, 
the stream as a whole is real; and 
so is each individual drop. It would 


be as correct to say that there are 


10,000 Indians in Chicago (2,000 
rooted, 8,000 floating at one time) as 
to say that there are 18,000 (2,000 
plus 16,000 different Indians during 
the year). Since native Americans 
are few in numbers, might an exper- 
imental census be devised that would 
associate them with their home com- 
munities and indicate the time fac- 
tor? Indians in 1970 were asked their 
tribal identifications; and off-reser- 
vation Indians could be asked the 
location of the tribes or bands they 
give. Indian reservations and other 
Indian communities might provide 
names and locations of members 
who presumably were being cen- 
sused elsewhere. A sample of those 
who checked out as identical per- 


“sons (or families) in both places 


might then provide additional socio- 
economic data which could test Wil- 
liam H. Hodge’s hypothesis® that 
the urban workforce, favoring healthy 
people with formal schooling, who 
can quickly acquire work skills and 
adjust to a complex and changing en- 
vironment, is likely to select, for 
young to middle aged adults, from 
Indian communities not too isolated 
from industrial experience. 


Numbers 


But aside from hypotheses and re- 
search it is of practical importance for 
Indians in their changing situation 
to get a better handle on- their num- 
bers. 

Indians in tribes E reservations 


6. “Relocation and Urban Experiences,” in 
Indians in Contemporary Society, ed. d’Arcy 
MeNickle. (Vol. XI of the Handbook of North 
American Indians, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C., forthcoming). 
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are traditionally “enrolled” and 
countable. The whereabouts of those 
absent from the community, whether 
or not on official rolls, are locally 
‘known; but to identify and locate 
them where they are, seems pecul- 
iarly difficult. When an, Indian or- 
ganization in the city seeks funding 
for a health center or a training or 
employment program, for example, 
its greatest difficulty is to provide 
data on the “unmet need” which is 
inferentially and anecdotally well 


recognized, How many Indian. peo- 


ple and of what kinds there are in 
the city, is simply not known. The 
decennial census therefore becomes 
exceedingly important. For local 
purposes it lacks detail and by the 
time it is published it is out of 
date; but it is the only source, from 
which systematic comparisons—and 
therefore reasoned inferences—can 
be made. Tables 1, 2, and 3 summa- 
rize, in as brief a form as possible, 
the 1960 and 1970 statistics directly 
, relevant to the question of what is 
happening to native Americans un- 
der increasing urbanization.” 


7. The published censuses in 1960 and 
1970 consist of many-tomed Volume 1 Char- 
acteristics of the Population, and Volume 2 
Subject Reports. For each state, Volume 1 
includes the population of Indians in central 
cities; urban fringe; other urban over 10,000 
and from 2,500 to 10,000; and rural from 1,000- 
2,500 and under 1,000. Volume 2, for 1960, 
includes a report on nonwhite races which in- 
cludes six tables on American Indians based 
on the 25 percent sample which was used 


‘throughout the Census. Volume 2, for 1970, . 


includes an entire report—PC(2)—1F—on 
American Indians, which includes 18 tables, 
17 of them based on a 20 percent and one (on 
mother tongues spoken) on a 15 percent sample, 
both used throughout the Census. The sample 
of households from whom special data were 
obtained turned out in 1960 to have over- 
counted Indians by 4.3 percent, and in 1970 
to have undercounted them by 3.7 percent. The 
entire special report, American Indians, uses 
the mistaken lower figures including 763,504 
total population instead of 792,730 which the 
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Table 1 shows for 1970 some char- 
acteristics of people who identified 
themselves-and families as Indian 
and who named their tribes and who 
lived in Urban places with at least . 
3,800 Indians. Table 2 shows, for the 
18 states with over 10,000 Indians, 
the increase in- number of urban 
Indians between 1960 and 1970. It 
is ordered by the number in 1970. 
As table 1 provides tribal context, 
table 2 provides statewide context 
for table 3, which, in turn, shows 
changes from 1960 to 1970 in socio- 
economic characteristics of Indians 
in'14 Standard Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Areas (SMSAs) and 11 tribes/ 
reservations for which the censuses 
provide relatively comparable data. 

Table 1 orders the tribes by their 
percent. urban, and provides eco- 
nomic and educational data in which 
differences are often associated with 


urban life. Moving down the table it 


is evident that, as expected, the em- 
ployment and income figures gener- 
ally decrease and the percentages 
below the poverty line increase. The 
changes here supply some control 
for interpreting the ten-year changes 
in occupations, income, and com- 


Census found. The lost 32,158 people are 
mentioned only once in the Introduction, and 
never shown, and tend to get lost in other 
writings which use this reportas “the census”; 
for example Helen W. Johnson’s widely-used 


` American Indians in Transition (U.S. Depart- 
` ment of Agriculture, Economic Report no. 283, 


1975). 

- In both 1960 and 1970, Aleuts and Eskimos 
were counted among “other races” so that 
separate data on them are not published, and 
hence are not included in my tables. 

In addition to the published books, there 
are “public use samples” on computer tapes 
of material which can provide new unpub- 
lished combinations of data. But for Indians 
there appears to be nothing that goes beyond 
what is published. Only the Census Bureau 
itself could-supply additional information, on 
request, for a charge. 
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INDIANS IN 1 970 IN TRIBES WITH POPULATIONS OVER 3,800 


Census total 
Total from ` 
sample 
Tribes not ~ 
reported 
Tribes under 
3,800 - 


Tribes over 


Chickasaw 

Comanche . 

Kiowa 

Oneida 

Potawatomie ` 

Zuni \ 

Seminole 

Creek, Ala., 

- Coushatta 

* Cherokee 

Kaw, Omaha, 
Osage Ponca,- 
Quapaw 

Choctaw, 
Huoma: ` 

Tlingit, Halda 

Chippewa 

Cheyenne 

Onandaga, Tus- 
carora, 
Cayuga, - 
Wyandotte 

Sioux (Dakota 

Yuman - 

Seneca 

Blackfeet 

Yakima 

Hopi 


Shoshone, N. and ` 


S. Paiute and 

Chemehueve 
Menominee 
Apache 
Papago, eles 
Ute 
Tanoan 
Kareson 
Navajo - 
Lumbee 


D 


URBAN 


Tora NuMBER 


792,730 - 355,738 
768,594 336,420 


161,543 97,845 
92,962 43,357 
509,089 195,218 
6105 -4,551 
5816 3,79 
4,250 2,862 
4,337 - 2,776 
5,673 3,542 
4,626 2,816 
7,308- 5,871 
5,055 2,898 
17,004 9,674 
66,150 36,943 
6,849 3,676 
2,356 12,658 
7,543 3,755 
- 41,946 18,738 
6,872" 2,995 
5,051- 2,159 
47,825 19,842 
7,635 3,158 
4,644 1,856 
9,921 3,883 
3,856 1,427 ` 
-7,238 2,841 
14,248 5,039 
4,307 1,509 
22,993 7,821 
16,690 4,488 
3,815 894 
6,342 1,408 
10,087 1,895 
96,743 16,276 
27,520 ` 3,497 


TABLE 1 


% 
44.9 


44.1 


80.6 
46.6 


49.8 
43.6 


42.7 
41.5 
41.4 
40.0 
39.1 
37.0 


36.5. 


18 Em 
PLOYED 


48.9 
70.8 


Famy 
INCOME 


+ 
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% 


1% OVER MEDIAN Betow 


Poverty 
Line 


Manian % OF 
SCHOOL HIGH 
YEARS 8cHooL- 
Cow Gaan- 
PLETED UATES 
10.3, -32.9 ` 
10.9 41.9 
12.0. 49.6 
12.1 52.0 
10.2 33.8. 
10.7 38.9 
10.6 ` 349 
10.5 40.5 
10.8 41.2 
10.4 37.7 
12.1 51.9 
10.1 37.1 
106 .378. 
9.9 29.6 
10.4 34.7 © 
10.6 37.2 
10.2 33.5 
10.0, 31.7 
11.1 42.3 
10.9 38.7 . 
-10.6 35.6 ` 
11.3 44.0 ` 
10.3 34.7 
10.5 33,77 
8.9 -23.3 
8.3: 20.7 
9.2 25.9 
10.0. 33.8 
10.4 37.1 
5.3 18.8 
82 ° 19.0 


~ 


pleted school years shown in tables 
2 and 3. 

‘To American Indian “specialists: 
the specific data of table 1 are also 


intrinsically interesting, requiring - 


explanation in terms of particular 


data. For example, the Lumbee are - 


- only few and recently urban, and 
shown as ‘poorer and less educated 
than any of the peoples east of the 
Rocky. Mountains; yet one has to go 
almost to the top of the page to find 
the three groups who have a larger 
percentage employed. Or why are 


the Tlingit 5th in income but 21st ' 


in the percent employed? These are. 
questions probably easily answered 
by those familiar with the cases. A 


more ‘general and quite striking. 


characteristic of the distributions is 
the comparatively high position of 
all of the Iroquois nations (Mohawk, 
Oneida, Seneca, Onandaga). This 


may be due to special circumstances 
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aa 


in eaeh case; bút their long con- 
tact with the White -man ‘must also 
be significant. That the-equally ur- 
ban- Southeastern nations (Chicka- 
saw, Creek, Cherokee, Choctaw), 
- which also had early white contacts, 
-are poorer may be associated with 
the removal of most of them to 
Oklahoma while most Iroquois re- 
mained in situ in New York. Or will 


it be suggested that the nature of the. 


_ cultures and the political organiza- 
tions of these two sets of nations are 
also- important’ in explaining the 
difference? 

‘Tables 2 and 3 are teor okica 

‘based in a way that table 1 is not. 
To clarify this difference, think for’ 


table 1. These. are all the people who 
identify as “Cherokee” —that was a 
free choice—who, by census defini- 
tion, lived in urban areas, whether 


i ae eS "7 TABLE 2 - 
URBAN INDIANS IN STATES WITH OVER 40,000 INDIANS 


1980 

= % OF. 

ALL 
STATE NUMBER INDIANS 
California 22,574 55.8 
Oklahoma > 23,257 37.0 
New York .` 13.257 63.1 
Arizona 7 8:662 10.4 
‘Washington 11,882 55.9 
Texas 4.643 ` 89.8 
.New Mexico 9,023 16.1 
», Minnesota 4994: 31.6 
Michigan ~ 5,064 51.2 
Jitinots .-— 5,895 °° 91.5 
South Dakota . 4,815 -` 17.9 

' Wisconsin 4,062 21.2 
_ Oregon - 2,662 32.3 
North Carolina 1,616 04.2 
“Montana . 2,804 ‘14.0 

` Alaska 3,745 25.3 
Utah = 1,990 28.6 

North Dakota . 1,193. 


example of the Cherokee entry in- 


-in North Carolina, where there isan ~ 


1970 - 
No, SMSA's 
% OF With 2,500+ 
~ ALL % 7 
NUMBER INDIANS INCREASE 1880 1970 . 
67,202 76.1 66.4 4 7 
47,623 | 49.2 a 51.2 2 3 
17,161 67.1 ` 22.8 2 2 
16,442 17.4 47.3 2 2 
16,102 52.2 26.2 1 2 
14,567 86.1 68.1 '—" 2 
13,405` 18.7 32.7 . 1 1 
11,703 52.4 57.3 1° 1 
10,541 65.8 52.0 — 1 
9,542 926 38.2 “4 1 
9,115 . 24.4 49.4 = 
7,439 . 39.6 45.4 ` — 1 
6,976 52.8 81.8 _ 1 
6,194 . ~14.9 74.0 oo 1 
5,070 19.2 44.7 — — 
4,696 29.2 20.3 — = 
3,689 , 35.0 46.1 eo Na 
1,810 - 13.3 344 = 
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official Cherokee reservation, or in 
Oklahoma, where most “enrolled” 
Cherokees live, but-where reserva- 
tions have long since been termi- 
nated; or in Manhattan, Anchorage, 
Miami, or anywhere else in the 
United States. Notall people in any 
Indian reservation or community are 
Indians, or Indians of the tribe that 
gives the community its label. When 
the Census groups people not only 
by the tribal identification they give, 
but also by the place where they 


live, needless to say they find many . 


largely Indian communities, some of 
which are also official reservations. 

This is not the meaning of the “tribes” 

listed in table 1. The 1970 Census 
provides „data also on. “identified 
reservations” which together include 
only a minority of Indians. Both be- 
cause the populations of reservations 
are, with few exceptions, 100 percent 


rural, and because they were, not.. 


chosen in 1970 by the same criteria 
or frequently with the same names 
as in 1960, I have not made a gen- 
eral comparative table. But in table 
3 I have, as a control, appended to 
the list of metropolitan areas corre- 
sponding data on 11 Indian groups 


which are probably identical in the ' 


two censuses, excepting Navajo 
which is too much smaller in 1960. 

Table 2 shows that at least in all 
of the states with large Indian pop- 
ulations, except Washington, the 
number and proportion of urban In- 
dians increased substantially. The 
last columns of table 2 show the 
number of Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas which had at least 
the minimum number of Indians— 
2,500—-to be included in the pub- 
lished census report. The number of 
such SMSAs in these 18 states in- 
creased. from 1960 to 1970 from 14 
to 25. Table 3 includes data only on 
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the 14 SMSAs for which data are 
published for both decades.® 

Table 3 provides the most relevant 
census material for the question 
asked. I have tried in. vain to learn 
also from the material on housing 
and related-socioeconomic data, but 
interpretations here would require 
comparisons with other minorities, 


and probably more than my small ex- 


perience in these matters. I am un- 
able, also, to make much of the ma- 
terial on education in the last column. 


‘Apparently, with urban living, the 


amount of education increases; but 
rather than a result of urbanization, 


this may be largely a product of mi- 


gration to cities by Indians who seek 
opportunities to use their higher 
education. The figures'.on income, 
comparing either the reservation 
and metropolitan areas or the two 
decades, seem obvious until one 
asks how much noncash income may 
be included in rural areas; how one 


-can take into account the offset- 


ting increased cost of living in metro- 

politan areas; and, of course, the 

inflation factor from 1960 to 1970. 
The changes shown in occupations 


- in the ten-year period are the distil- 


lation of a laborious process. The 
census used essentially the same 
definitions in 1960 and 1970: 


1. Professional, technical and 
kindred workers 
.2, Managers and administrators, 
` except farm 


8. The “Indian SMSAs” added in 1970 were 
Anaheim, et al., Sacramento and.San José, 
California; Lawton, Oklahoma; Tacoma, Wash- 
ington; Dallas and Houston, Texas; Detroit, 
Michigan; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Portland, 
Oregon; and Fayetteville, North Carolina. In 
states with fewer than 10,000 Indians there 
were three additional “Indian” SMSAs (2,500 


“or more Indians): Baltimore, Philadelphia, 


and Washington, D.C. 
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3. Sales workers 
4. Clerical and kindred workers 
Blue-Collar: 
5. Craftsmen 
workers 
6. Operative, except transport 
7. Laborers, except. farm 
Farm Workers: _ 
8. Farmers and farm managers 
9. Farm laborers and on fore- 
men 
Service Workers: 
10. Service workers 
11. Private household workers 


and kindred 


The order of these items was changed 
from one census to the next, and 
males and females were listed sep- 
arately. The first tabulatian suggested 
the need to. combine the items as 
well as the sexes to get four figures 


for each community. These. were ` 


translated into percentages for study. 

In 1960 farm workers were a sub- 
stantial minority in three metropoli- 
tan areas: Phoenix 29 percent, Tuc- 
son 23 percent,.and San Diego 17 
percent; in 1970, they fell to 16 per- 
cent, 6 percent, and 4 percent re- 
spectively. Eight of the 11 reserva- 


tions: had substantial minorities of - 


farm workers: Yakima 43 percent; 
Cheyenne River and Blackfeet- 39 
percent; Wind River 37°. percent; 
Pine Ridge and Fort Peck 36 per- 
cent; Navajo 26 percerit; and Stand- 
ing Rock 25 percent. These fell in 
1970 respectively to 27 percent, 29 
percent, 11 percent, 18 percent, 17 
percent, 6 percent, 4 percent, and 
15 percent. 

The proportion in service occupa- 
tions turned out to vary least, as cán 
be seen in a listing following the or- 


der of table.3 (the 1970 figure is in ` 


parentheses); 24(22); 17(19); 17(12); 


. 28(19); 20(21); 17(15); 22(23); 12(21); 
..17(19); 20(14); 22(21); 21(25); and 


` 15(16)'for metropolitan areas, and for 
zi 
i 


ze 
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the Kena 17(24); 22004) 21(25); 
15(25); 16(15); 6(22); 17(28); 20(26); 


‘Deciding that these figures might 
confuse more than inform, I limited 
table 3 to the shift from blue-collar 
to white-collar, which appears to be 
universal, consistent, and substan- 
tial; with scarcely any exceptions. 
Explanations—or at least feasible 
hypotheses—will emerge for per- 
sons with experience in the com- 
munities listed. For example, it seems 
evident that the change in Chicago 
has different meaning from what 
seems to be a similar change in San 
Diego. The apparently similar quan- 
titative small net changes from blue- 
to white-collar in Chicago and San - 
Diego—or in Tucson and Tulsa— 
are probably, in fact, quite different. ` 
The Census does (for these same - 
localities) provide data also on pub- 
lic versus private employment which 


` 21(35); 18(19); and 10(8). 


‘might be useful in understanding 


some of these figures. Probably the 
largest help comes from understand-. 
ing similarities and differences in 
thé total contexts. For example, met- 


ropolitan areas in Indian country 


often include rural communities of 
Indians and even reservations. Some 
Indians may even come ‘to the city 
in the sense that Indians come to 
Chicago; but they would be only a 
small] part of the population of In- 
dians included in table 3 as being 
part of the SMSA called Tucson, to 
use an obvious example. 

The lesson is an old one. There 
are no “Indians,” but rather differ- 
ent communities of Indians. And , 
that goes for so-called urban Indians, 
as well. Indian people from time 
immemorial have explored and found 
ways to live in new environments 
without losing their identities or 
values. They “accepted the horse” 
fully, but nobody supposes they 
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should have become horses. They . 
are, presumably, fully capable of 
leaming to live with us without be- 
coming like us. 


Policy i 


The historic facts are that Europeans ` 


overran North America; that the na- 
tive people have not assimilated into 
-the larger new population but remain 
peaceful conscientious resisters and 
exemplars; that neither the inclina- 
tions nor the laws of the majority per- 
mit cold-blooded “final solutions”; ` 
and that therefore it lives uneasily 
with an unresolved problem. Yet, 


the remedy is obvious and at hand,- 


dubious mainly because it asks that 


we relax our demand that the Indian ` 


people assimilate and instead exer- 
- cise a fraction of the patience that 
they have so-long shown. 

Let us understand first that native 
Americans are as intelligent and 
adaptable as any people known to 
history. I would add “perhaps more 
so,” thinking of cultural rather 
than biological-factors, if there were 
need to do so. Everything anthro- 
pology knows about these people 
shows their remarkable capacity to 
change, to adapt, and to survive. In 
recent years few have had satisfac- 
tory options, and almost all of them 
live with adaptations that are far from 
good, for them or for the larger 
society. They await the one option 
that people everywhere desire, but 
which most are unable to use: to 
remove obstacles to finding their 
, own ways. Though it is a bad figure 
of speech, again I mention horses to 
suggest removing both blinders and 
reins. 

In 1961, in their 
Indian Purpose,” a national assembly 
told what they wanted: 


“Declaration of . 


When Indians -speak of the continent 
‘they yielded, they are not referring only 
to the loss of some millions, of acres in 
real estate. They have in mind that the . 
land supported a universe of things they 
knew, valued, and loved. > 

With that continent gone, except for 
the few poor parcels they still retain, 
the basis of life is precariously held, but. 
they mean to hold the scraps and parcels .- 
as earnestly as any small nation or ethnic 
group was ever determined to hold to 
identity and survival. ` 

What we ask of America is not chasis X 
“not paternalism, even when benevolent. 
We ask only that the nature of our situa- 
-tion be recognized and made the basis 
of policy and action: 

In short, the Indians ask for assistance, 


technical ‘and financial, for the time >, 


needed, however long that may be, to 
regain in the America of the space age 
some measure of the adjustment they 
enjoyed as the original Possessori of . 
their native land. pT 


At that time’ perhaps there were no ` 
practical ways to do what was wanted 
except to begin ending the threats to 
Indian rights and identities embod- 
ied in the then explicit policy called 
termination; to continue to provide 
funds for health, education, and so- 
cial services; ` and to transfer their 
control from outside bureaucracies 
to the Indian communities. But how 
individual families would make 
their living in their poor territories 
was an unanswered puzzle until 
more recent years. 

Indian families need cash to live 
while they freely explore the new 
environment and discover ways, as 
the Mohawk high steel workers once 
did, to make their livings which 
suit their cultures. The answer, now 
at hand, is the federally-provided, 
but completely unadministered, 
minimum family income, perhg 
through a negative income 
a general system is long 
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perhaps it could be tried out with 
American Indians. With cash income 
assured,-no matter where they are, 
combined with health insurance and 
perhaps school vouchers, Indians 
will be free to explore abroad. But, 
also, more will probably. stay in their 
communities, wheré living is 
cheaper. Here their funds could be 


` 
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used to add to their lands; but their 
cooperative spirit will also suggest 
ways to develop economic enter- 


‘prises. If they can ward off the benev- 


olent hearts and greedy hands of out- 
siders, we should soon leam from 
them, in our common new environ- 
ment, how: to adjust to externals 
without sacrificing inner values. 


a 
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The Integration of Americans of Indian Descent 


`. By J. MILTON YINGER-AND GEORGE EATON SIMPSON’ 


x 


ABSTRACT: When the members of two societies come intọ' 
contact, changes in the direction òf assimilation may occur 
-on four different levels—biological, psychological, cultural, 
and structural, or, in more descriptive terms, amalgamation, 
‘identification, acculturation, and integration may takė place. 
At present, most Indians favor- integration but resist forced 
acculturation. The integration and cultural assimilation of Na- 
tive Americans have been inhibited by a number of funda- 
mental differences between the majority culture and the cul- _ 
‘tures:of Indian peoples. At the same time, other factors have. 
furthered ‘integration and cultural assimilation. Migration, 
‘urbanization, education, economic changes, and intermar- | 
` riage will facilitate structural integration, a shared identity, 
_ and ‘cultural assimilation. In time, full assimilation, or the 
interaction ofall persons without reference to ethnic or racial 
descent, may come about. For the immediate future, however, 
pluralism, associated with increasing acculturation and struc- 
tural integration, seems to be the most likely pattern of rela- 
tionship between most Indians’ and non-Indians. 
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ESPITE decades of scholarly 
work, the concepts of integra- 
tion, acculturation, assimilation, and 
related terms are -used in`a variety 


of ways. And Jacking clear defini- 


tions. of these basic intergroup proc- 
esses, we cannot attain reliable 
measurement of them. In this paper 
we cannot hope to resolve these 
problems of definition and measure- 
ment; but we would like to suggest 
a mode of approach that may take us 
toward a solution and help. us to clar- 
ify the situation of American Indians. 
4 


‘Four BASIC INTERGROUP 
PROCESSES | 


When the members of two socie- 
ties come into contact, changes in 
the direction of assimilation—the 
blending ‘of formerly distinguisha- 
ble sociocultural groups'—may oc- 
cur on four different levels: biologi- 

il, psychological, cultural, and 
structural. Or, to use. more descrip- 
tive terms, amalgamation, identifica- 
tion, acculturation, and integration 
may take place. These processes are 
strongly interconnected, but be- 
cause they can proceed at different 
speeds and in different mixtures, we 
need to keep them analytically dis- 
tinct in our minds. Each ‘is a vari- 
able, of course, but lacking clearly 
specified units and techniques of 
measurement, we tend'to speak of 
more or less, or in terms of broad 
categories. 

Amalgamation, defined in strictly 
biological terms, is doubtless the 
least ambiguous of the concepts. An 
exclusively biological approach proves 
to be an inadequate index to assimi- 
lation or integration, however, when 
social factors become involved, as 


Gentes E. Simpson, “Assimilation,” in 
International Encyclopedia of the Social Sci- 
ences. (New York: Macmillan and The Free 
Press, 1968), vol. I, p. 438. `` 
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-the following question a 
What proportion of one’s ancestry , 
can be non-Indian and still allow onè 
to retain the designation Indian? 

is is an issue wherever biological 
mixture has occurred, and the an- 
swer varies widely. Some persons 


with three Indian grandparents and : ` 


one white regard themselves, and 
are regarded by others, as white. 
Other persons with one Indian 
grandparent are Indian. 

_ It is also important, in discussing 
amalgamation, to distinguish be-. 
tween two modes of measurement: 
the proportion of individuals who 
have mixed ancestry and the propor- 
tion of the gene pool that is derived 
from the various stocks. Thus it is 
one thing to say that about 80 percent 
of black Americans have European 
ancestors; it is something else to say 
that about 30 percent of their ances- 
try—viewing them as a group—is 
European. Similar figures are more 
difficult to estimate for Indians, . 
since it is likely that a larger propor- 
tion has passed over into the general 
society, even some persons with 
very little or no non-Indian ancestry. . 
With respect. to some particular 
group of native. Americans, it would: 
be possible to say, for example, that 
40 percent of them had some Euro- 
pean ancestors and that 30 percent. 
of their gene pool was European’ 
(which would be the case if all those _ 
of mixed ancestry were one-quarter 


Indian). 


One other aspect’ of amalgamation 
deserves comment. It is often stated 


. that amalgamation occurs late in a 


succession of intergroup processes: a 


2. Prodipto Roy, “The Measurement of As- ` 
similation: The Spokane Indians,” American 


- Journal of Sectalogy 67 (March 1962), pp. 


543-51; Lynn C. White and Brice A. Chad- 


wick, “ “Urban Residence, Assimilation; and ~ 


Identity of the Spokane Indian,” in Native 
Americans Today: Sociological Perspéctives, 


This may or may ‘not be true, and 
the timing both reflects and affects 


the nature of intergroup relations. If - 


two groups are quite unequal in 


power and status, amalgamation, as~- 
a result of sexual exploitation, tends ` 


to occur in the early period of con- 
tact. The rate of amalgamation may 


_ decline during a second period, ' 


even though acculturation contin- 
ues. Ata still later stage, if inequality 
and prejudice are reduced, intermar- 
riage may become more common. It 
is estimated that now about one In- 
dian in three marries a non-Indian.’ 

The psychological process of iden- 


tification refers to. a set of related. 


concepts: the degree to which indi- 
viduals from groups A and B have 
come to think of themselves as be- 
longing to the same society—as 
many immigrants and their descend- 
ants think of themselves as Ameri- 
cans; the degree to which members 
of A identify themselves with society 
B; and the degree to which members 
of B identify with society A. All three 
. of these processes may go on at the 
same time; and the nature of their 
. mixture is a significant aspect of the 
relationship between A and B. Some 
Americans of Indian ancestry iden- 
tify themselves simply as Ameri- 
cans. This is correlated with the de- 
gree of acculturation and mixed an- 
‘cestry, but is analytically separate 
from them:. many substantially ac- 
culturated persons of mixed back- 
ground identify themselves entirely 
as Indians. Throughout American 
history, a few white persons have 
identified themselves as Indians, 


have lived in tribal villages, married ° 


Indian spouses, and have sometimes. 
! 


eds. Howard M. Bahr, Bruce A. Chadwick, 
and Robert C. Day (New York: Harper & Row, 
1972), p. 240. , 

3. E. J. Kahn, Jr., 
(Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1873), p. 207. 
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-bécome chiefs.“ And at least a few 
persons of European and of Indian 


background (as well as some of Asian 
and African ancestry) identify them- 
selves with a new society that is 
neither A nor B, but the product of 
interaction among persons and cul- 
tures of many types. .. - 
If we think of acculturation as 
. the process of cultural change 
resulting from intercultural con- 


- tact,” it is clearly a two-way process. 


It has been difficult to arrive at a 
widely agreed upon definition in 
part because of a failure to distin- 
guish between individual and group 
referents. It is one thing, for exam- 
ple, to say that some individual 


white persons have absorbed vari- 


ous Indian values, perhaps thinking 
of themselves, and being thought of, 
as somewhat deviant as a result. It 
is something else for the dominant 


“139”: 


society to absorb various Indian val- . 


ues as part ‘of its normative system, 
teaching them to its young through 


‘normal processes of socialization. 


And of course the same distinction 
between individual and group. proc- 


esses can be applied to Indians. If 


both processes are called accultura- 
tion, it is important to distinguish 
them conceptually, because their 
causes and effects are quite different. 


Acculturation has been difficult to ` 


define and analyze also because it is 
empirically mixed in various ways 
with the.degree of amalgamation, 


identification, and integration. Un- 


doubtedly these processes are corre- 
lated, often highly correlated, but 


4. A. Irving Hallowell, “American Indians, 
White and Black: The Phenomenon of Trans- 
culturalization,.Current Anthropology 4 (De- 
cember 1963), pp. 510-31; J. Norman Heard, 


‘White into Red: A Study of the Assimilation 


of White Persons Captured by Indians 
(Metuchen, N.J.: Scarecrow Press, 1973). + 
5. Bahr, Chadwick, Day, eds., Native Amer- 


icans Today, p- 193. N 
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one can occur without the others, the 
pace may be quite different, and the 
sequence can vary. With regard to 
the last point, acculturation is often 
regarded as an early process, leading 
to integration, identification, and 
amalgamation. There are exceptions 
to this common sequence, however, 
particularly in contact between an 
overwhelmingly powerful society 
and one possessing few weapons 
with which to defend itself. Workers 
may be brought inta the economy 
of the dominant power before any- 
thing more than minimal accultura- 
tion has taken place; sexual exploita- 
tion, as we have noted, may make 
amalgamation an early process; some 
members of a society, unable to de- 
fend its way of life, may identify with 
the dominant society before they are 
acculturated to its ways. Thus the 


place of acculturation in the se-' 


quence of intergroup processes is a 
question to be kept open for exami- 
nation in each situation, as the 
papers in this volume by Sol Tax, 
George and Louise Spindler, Robert 
Havighurst, Murray and Rosalie 
Wax, and others indicate. 
Integration, the term we use to re- 
fer to mixture in the social structure 
of persons from two or more formerly 
separate’ societiés or status groups, 
can be associated with different lev- 
els of acculturation, identification, 
and amalgamation; “and, ‘like, these 
other processes, it can occur at vari- 
ous points in the sequence of 
change. As with acculturation, it is 
important in discussions of integra- 
tion to distinguish between individ- 
ual ‘and group aspects. Individual 
integration. exists to the degree that 
persons from groups A and B belong 
to the same social groups, including 
private associations, and interact 
within those groups on the basis of 
equality. Group integration, which 
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we shall call pluralism, exists to the 
degree that A and B as groups are 
accorded the same rights and public 
privileges, the same access to politi- 
cal and economic advantages, and 
the same responsibilities as citizens 
and members of the total society, 
while at the same time they are ac- 
cepted as legitimate subdivisions of ` 
the society, with partially distinctive 
cultures. Integration into the econ- 
omy, for example, implies similar- 
ity between groups in their occupa- 
tional distribution and income. Indi- . 
ans have gained significantly in the 
last generation, particularly those - 


‘residing in cities, but remain behind 


the national standard.: Group inte- 
gration, or pluralism, implies the 
continuing existence of separate 
groups and a continuing feeling of . 
identification with those groups on 
the part of many members; but it can 


` exist in the context of extensive ac- 


culturatfon and amalgamation. In 
fact, strongly acculturated persons of 
mixed ancestry are often leaders in 
movements to define the boundaries 
and win the rights implied by plural- 


“ism or structural integration. 


Among American Indians, struc- 
tural integration is occurring, or is 
being sought, on both tribal and na- 
tional levels. The movement to se- 
cure equality before the law, recog- 
nition of group rights, and an equal 
share of economic and educational . 
opportunities rests upon and im- 
plies, not separation from, but plu- 
ralistic integration with, the larger 
society. Aspects of this movement 
are discussed by Vine Deloria, Jr., 
Nancy O. Lurie, Sam Stanley and 
Robert K. Thomas, and other authors 
in this volume. The pan-Indian or 
national Indian aspects of pluralism, | 
substantially but not entirely among 
those living in cities, are indicative , 
of a shift from American Indian to 
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Indian American.’ In it we see the 
search for new ground on which to 
stand as Indians, a new basis for 
identity, for pluralism rather than 
assimilation.? Among the tribes, 
there are significant differences in 
the extent to which integration has 
taken place, depending upon the 
aboriginal culture, the size of the 
population, the tribal economic pic- 
ture, and other variables.® 

“We shall think of assimilation as 
` a variable subsuming the biological, 
psychological, cultural, and struc- 
tural processes and their interac- 
tions. If, in the contact between two 


groups, amalgamation, shifts in iden- . 


tification, acculturation, and integra- 
‘tion have occurred to only. a slight 
degree, we will say that assimilation 
has been minimal. Ifthese processes 


have gone so far that the group - 


boundaries have been wiped out, we 
can speak of maximal assimilation. 
Since each process is‘a variable, one 


might specify.any number of values. 


` along an assimilation scale, but we 
are'a long way from having the kind 
of data that would make such refined 


measurement possible. 


INTEGRATION AND ACCULTURATION 
‘ OF AMERICAN INDIANS . 


We turn now to a more direct ap-_ 


plication of some of these concepts 
to Indian Americans. The focus of 
our. attention will be on the proc- 
esses of integration, particularly 


pluralistic integration,’ and accul-' 


. _ 6. Jobn H. Bushnell, “From American In- 
dian to Indian American: The Changing Iden- 
tity of the Hupa,” American Anthropologist 

` 70 (December 1968), pp. 1108~16. 

7. Bahr, Chadwick, and Day, eds., Native 
Americans Today, pp. 401-4. 

' 8. John A. Price, “The Migration and Adap- 

tation of American Indians to’Los Angeles,” 

Human Organization 27 (Summer 1968), pp. 

168- 75: 
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turation, which seem to us to be the 
most significant aspects of Indian- 
white relationships at_this stage of 
American history.® 

- Who Is. An. Indian? We can 
scarcely discuss the process of inte- 
gration without at first examining 
this difficult question. If one is | 
speaking of “administrative” or “‘of- 
ficial” Indians, that is, those who are 
eligible for services from the Bureau | 
of Indian Affairs, the number in Sep- 
tember 1968 was 452,000. These 
persons were members of tribes with ` 


federal trust land, who had one-quar- | 


ter or more Indian blood, and who 
lived on a federal reservation or 
nearby. This number included all 
Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos living 
in Alaska, a total of 54,000. Instead 
of the legal or “heirship” definition 
followed by.the BIA, the Census 
Bureau employs a cultural definition 
of Indian. Criticisms of the varia- 
tions in procedures used by enumer- 
ators led the Census in 1960 to make 
it possible for members of a house- 
hold to classify themselves. (In the 
1970 census, ‘the questions under 
“Color or Race” “included: White, 
Negro or Black, Indian [American], 
Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, Hawai- 
ian, Korean, ‘and Other. For Alaska, 
the racial categories Aleut and Es- 
kimo were substituted for Hawaiian 
and Korean). ° 

American Indians are currently in- 
creasing faster than the general pop- 
ulation. The 1950 Census listed ap- 


z 
- 


9. For an account of earlier Indian-white 
contacts, see the excellent article by D’ Arey 
McoNickle, “Indian and European: Indian- 


-White ` Relations, from Discovery’ to 1887,” 


The Annals of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science, 31ł (May 1957), 
pp. 1-11. 

10. Murray L. Wax, Indian Americans: 
Unity and Diversity (New Yorki Prentice- 


Hall, 1971), p. 215." 
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proximately 350, 000 Indians; the 
1960 Census, nearly 525, 000; and. 
the 1970 Census, about 792, 000. 
Population increases of Indians in 
recent decades, however, cannot be 
attributed solely to natural increase. 
For example, the 1960. Census in- 
cluded as “Indian” certain groups of 
mixed white, þlack, and Indian de- 
scent which had been variously clas- 
sified in previous censuses. Also, af- 


ter the passage of legislation and the ` 


establishment of a special court of 
claims under which Indian tribes 
could sue the United States govern- 
ment for taking their land in the.past 
for insufficient compensation, many 
individuals who were only marginally 
Indian in ancestry, and not at ‘all 
Indian in any other way, claimed a 


share of the awards. Similarly, federal 
benefits, such as access to the Indian . 


branch of the Public Health Service, 
-are available to individuals who can 


establish. that their ancestry is ať, 


least one-quarter Indian. Finally, it 
has become fashionable in some cir- 
cles to clair to be “Indian.” In re- 


cent years, therefore, there has been ` 


a “drifting in” process which is com- 
parable to the “drifting out” process 
of the previous two and one-half cen- 
turies and of the present time. It 
has been estimated that if persons 


were ‘counted as Indian in the way ` 
that residents of the United States - 


are counted as Negro, that is, any 
degree of Indian ancestry,. the In- 
dian population ‘would number sev- 
eral millions. This would surely be 
the case. if the count included those 
Americans ‘of Mexican background 
who identify with their mestizo herit- 
age. Some refer to the Southwest as 
Aztlán—an Aztec term—and ex- 
press a seed with American Indi- 
ans, 


1Ú Ibid., p. 34. a a a 
12. Ibid., p. 179. 
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i ' The definition of American alade 


which appears in the Office of Native - 7 


American Programs’ Final Beale: ` 
tions states that: 


“American Indian or Indian’ means 
any individual who.is a member or a de- 
scendant of a member of a North Ameri- 
can tribe, band, or organized. group of 
native people who are indigenous _to the 
continental United States or who’ other- 
wise have a special relationship with the 
United States or’a State through treaty, 
agreement, or some other form of recog- _ 
nition. This includes any individual who ‘ 
claims to be an Indian.and who is re-" 
garded as such by the Indian community’ 


‘of which he or she claims to be a part.” ~ 


This definition also includes - Alaskan 
Natives. 13 i 


. With various rights to land, éduca- 
tion, and health care dependent-on 
tribal or racial identity, the question ` 
of who is an Indian will continue. 
to be important and controversial. 
“Instant Indians” will be resented 
and federally recognized and urban 


‘Indians will face some . conflict of 
f interest. 14 


Indian-non-I salan acculturation in 
American soctety 


In their well-known memioran- 
dum on acculturation,” Redfield, 
Linton, and Herskovits conceived ' 
this phenomenon as a two-way proc- 
ess, but in actual practice American 
anthropologists and sociologists have 
usually treated it as a one-way proc- __ 


13. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, ‘Office of Human Development, 
“Native American Programs; Final Regula- 
tions,” Federal. Register 42 (19 January 1977), 
p. 3785. 

14. The New York Times, 21 March 1976, 

38. 


p. 

15. Robert Redfield, Ralph Linton, and M. J. : 
Herskovits, “Memorandum for the Study of 
Acculturation,” American Anthropologist 38 
(anuary-March 1936), pp. 149-52. 


ess.!8 For example, in the May 1957. 


issue of THE ANNALS entitled “Amer- 
ican Indians and: American Life,” 
Vogt referred to “our earlier expecta- 
tions concerning the rate of Ameri- 
can Indian acculturation and why 


full acculturation to white American 


ways of life is not occurring in the: 
contemporary scene.”!” Using a ter- 
minology: somewhat different from 
ours, Gordon distinguishes between 
‘cultural or behavioral assimilation 
(acculturation) and structural assimi- 
lation (large-scale primary group re- 


lations), but he regards the former 


process as “change of culture pat- 
terns to those of the host society.” 8 
In our view, acculturation is cultural 


change’ occasioned by prolonged’ 


contacts, face-to-face or through 
communications media, between 
representatives of different societies 
or between ethnic groups within a 
society, and overall it is a two-way 
process. The concept of two-way 
borrowing does not imply equal 


borrowing, quantitatively or qualita- 


tively, by the different groups. On 
specific items, one-way borrowing 
may occur. Often both one-way and 
two-way cultural borrowing proceed 


faster than -the spread of structural . 


_ assimilation. 

Among Native Americans, borrow- 
ing from whites has been greatest 
in material culture, where most of 
the Indian artifacts have been re- 
placed by those of modern industrial 


« 


16. A. Irving Hallowell, “The Impact of the 
American Indian on -American Culture,” 
iar Anthropologist 59 (April 1957), pp. 
2 

_17.-Evon Z. Vogt, “The Acculturation of. 

American Indians,” Annals of the American 

` Academy of Political and Social Science, 
311 (May 1957), p. 138. 

18. Milton M. Gordon, Assimilation in 
American Life (New York: Oxford University 
Press, pies p. TL. 
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‘society? The borrowings of whites - 


from the’ American Indian in the 
realm of material culture, however, 
have been numerous. Plants domes- 
ticated by American Indians, includ- 


‘ing “Irish” potatoes, corn, beans, 
squash, and sweet potatoes, provide 


almost half of the world’s food sup- 


‘ply today. Among native Amefican 


drugs found in modern pharmacol- 
ogy are coca in cocaine and nova- 


caine, curare in anesthetics, cin- 


chona bark (quinine), ephedra in 
ephedrine, datura in pain relievers, ` 
and cascara in laxatives. The woolen 
poncho,. the parka, and. moccasins 
came from Indian cultures, andthe 
commercial cottons of today are de- 
rived principally from the species 
cultivated by American Indians.” 


. Another category of- borrowing is - 


found in the acquisition and use of 


Indian-made objects, the most strik- 


ing examples of which are Navajo’ 
rugs, silverwork, and pottery. 5 

In esthetics, many Native Ameri- . 
cans have. been influenced by con- 


_temporary developments in main- ` 
-stream music, but American Indian 


music has strongly affected a num- 
ber of American composers. In 1939, 
Charles S. Skilton asserted: “Many . 
devices of the ultramodem com- 
posers of the present day have long 
been employed by Indians—un- 
usual intervals, arbitrary scales, 
changing tune, conflicting rhythm, 


- polychoral effects, hypnotic monot- 


ony.”™ In the. early 1900s, a number ' 
of.composers visited reservations in 
the western United States, borrow- 


19. Kenneth M. Stewart, “Retrospect and 
Prospect,” in The’ Native Americans, eds. 
Robert F. Spencer et al. (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1965), pp. 503-4. ; 

20. Alan R. Beals, with George and Louise 
Spindler, Culture in Process (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, 1967); p. 215. 

21. Quoted in Hallowell, "Impact of the 
American Indian, p. 207. 
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ing themes and gathering and ar- 
ranging melodies. Parts of. Euro- 
American literature have reached 
numbers of native Americans through, 


the schools, the mass media, and ` 


direct contact,-but American litera- 
ture also reflects the influence of 
American Indians. Among the best- 
known of these works are James 
Fenimore Cooper's Leather Stock- 
ing Tales and Longfellow’ s The Song 
of Hiawatha. 

A fascinating question concerning 
the “contributions” of Native Ameri- 
cans to American civilization is the 
possibility of a characterological 
“gift.” In analyzing the historical de- 
velopment of an American national 
character, the psychological effects 
of. frontier contacts with American 
Indians may prove to be of consider- 
able importance.” 

‘Two aspects of the ‘nonmaterial 
culture that have persisted within 
the Indian world are the emphasis 
placed upon the extended family as 
the basic social unit and the impor- 
tance of the role of Indian land. Ac- 
cording to Witt, as the economic 
level of the Indian people rises, the 
extended family is strengthened de- 
spite the loss of some members 
through relocation. It is the basic 
element in tribal organization, and 
these two social units reinforce each 
other as they have in the - past.” 
Tribal peoples who wish to be in- 
corporated into industrial civiliza- 
tion favor partial inclusion while re- 
taining the solidarity of the social 
group. 

22. Ibid., p. 211. 

23. Shirley H. Witt, “Nationalistic Trends 
Among American Indians,” in The American 
Indian Today, eds. Stuart Levine‘and Nancy 
ae (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1970), p 
1 

24. Robert K. Thomas, “ ‘Pan-Indianism,” 


The American Indian Today, eds. Levine and 
Lurie, pp. 139-40. 
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Indian land~itsèlf constitutes a 
habitation site and an economic re- 
source, and it provides a focal point 
for Indian culture and identity both 
for reservation and many nonreser- 
vation Indians.” In the past 25’years 
the movement toward termination 
and the individualization of tribal as- 
sets has been led mainly by factions 
with higher percentages of off-reser- 
vation members than have the op- 
posing factions.* 

Formal education is desired by Na- 
tive Americans today, but for many, 
the purpose of education is to make 
Indian life better and to support cul- 
tural pluralism, as Robert J. Havig- - 
hurst shows in his article in this 
volume. The concern is more with 
levels of living than complete as- 
similation.?” 

Among modern Indian tribes that 
have ' continued a traditional reli- 
gious life, the Pueblos are outstand- 
ing. Although most Pueblos are em- — 
ployed in modem jobs that require 
a thorough knowledge of the white 
world, they tetain réligious beliéfs 
and practices that have served them 
for many generations. In recent 
years, the increased interest of | 
younger Indians of numerous tribes 
in the positive aspects of tribal cul- >- 
ture has led to a demand for the 
restoration of traditional religious 
ceremonies. In addition, an effort is - 
being made by the Indians of the 
Joint Strategy and Action Commit- 
tees of major Protestant denomina- ` 
tions to combine traditional Indian 


25. Witt, “Nationalistic Trends,” p. 123. 

26.‘Deward E. Walker, Jr, “Measures of 
Nez Perce Outbreeding and the Analysis of 
Cultural Change,” Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology 23 (Summer 1967), pp..155—56. 

27. Nancy O. Lurie, “The American Indian 
Renascence,” in The American Indian Today, 
eds. Levine and Lurie, p. 313; Harriet. H. 
Kupferer, “The Isolated Eastern Cherokee,” 
in ibid., P. 144. 


beliefs and the modern Christian 

social gospel. A leading part in this 

movement has been taken by the 

Cook Christian Training School in 

Tempe, Arizona.** ions 

Cultural pluralism and structural 
integration 


` Throughout the world, there are 
some minorities that do not want to 


be culturally assimilated, to lose 


. their separate identity. In some 


countries, dominant groups permit 
cultural variability within the range 


they consider consonant: with. na- 


tional unity and security. Whether 


viewed from the perspective of mi- 
norities or dominant groups,. such 
positions are called cultural plural- 
ism. The concurrent social process of 
integration implies full equality in 
health services, educational, politi- 
cal, and economic opportunity among 
all groups.®. 

At present, most Indians favor in- 
tegration but resist forced cultural. 
assimilation. They prefer partial as- 
similation. They want to adapt to 
modern life, keeping what they 


value in Indian cultures and adopt- . 


ing what they admire or need in 
white culture. In time, of course, full 
assimilation, or the‘ freedom of all © 


` persons to interact free of constraints 


based on ethnic or racial descent, 
may come about. Migration, educa- 
tion, économic changes, and inter- 
marriage will facilitate structural in- 


28. Vine Deloria, Jr., “Religion and the 
Modern American Indian,” Current History — 
67 (December 1974), pp. 250,.253 

29. George E. Simpson and T Milton 
Yinger, Racial and Cultural Minorities, 4th 
ed. (New Yòrk: Harper & Row, 1972), p. 19; 
E. P. Dozier, G. E. Simpson, and J. M. Yinger, 
“The Integration of Americans of Indian De- 
scent,” The Annals of the American Acadamy 
of Political and Social Science, 311 (May 
1957), p. 159. - 

30. Simpson, ‘ “Assimilation,” p. 438. 
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tegration, a shared identity, and cul- 
tural assimilation—in short, a much 
larger degree of assimilation than 
now exists or is desired by. most per- 
sons of Indian descent. - 


Persistence of American Indian 
groups 


Few Indian. tribes have disap- 


‘peared completely. Since attempts 


to exterminate whole groups were 
almost always thwarted, most Amer- 
ican Indian groups in existence at 
the time of initial white contact are 
still present. The Indian population 
declined until 1900, but after that 
date significant and even spectacular 


population increases are evident for 


most tribes. The fact that virtually 
the same groups of Indians en- 
countered by the original settlers are 
still represented strikes some Amer- 
icans as surprising, especially in the 
light of the efforts at integration that 
occurred after World War II. In 
_terms of the melting pot conception 
of democracy, namely, the fusion of 
diverse ethnic and racial groups into 
a composite American, people, the 
American Indian situation indicates 
that these people are not being ab- | 
. sorbed structurally into American 
society. Indeed, American Indian 
groups still’ retain many aspects of 
their own distinctive ways of life and 
have in only rare instances become 
fully Americanized. It is clear that 
Indian-white relations in the past 
have mitigated against both cultural 
and structural assimilation. One 
must recognize, however, that de- 
spite the relative lack of structural 


- assimilation of Indians as groups, the 


process of integration has moved for- 


. ward. There are still ongoing Indian 


communities, differing from one an- 
other and from the dominant Ameri- 
can culture, yet forming parts of a 


complex society. 


Even -the melting pot notion of 
democracy, however, has not been 
‘completely negated. Because of his- 
torical relationships between Ameri- 
. can Indians and: the majority popu- 
. lation, and because Indian groups 
persist, we have been relatively un- 
aware of another process. This proc- 
ess has rarely been referred to in 
the literature. The important fact is 
that through the years many individ- 
ual Indians have passed into the 
main American society. Although ex- 
_ act figures are’ difficult and perhaps 

‘impossible to get, theré is reason to 
believe that the number has been 
large. At least as many Indians as 
are enrolled as tribal members today 
have been absorbed into the larger 
society. ‘Throughout the country 


there are ordinary “white”. American ` 


citizens, and “Negroes” as well, 
with enough Indian admixture to en- 
title them to be enrolled on a reserva- 
tion. The reason that such individ- 
uals are not enrolled is that often a 
full-blooded Indian, who left ‘his 
reservation and married an Indian 
from another tribe, a Negro, or a 
white, did not care to enroll his chil- 
dren in his own tribe—or his wife’s 
tribe if she were Indian —or did not 
want to bother with the technical- 
ities. In the case of a man marrying 
a white or black woman, his children 
and his children’s children would all 
have been entitled to tribal enroll- 
ment as defined in many reserva- 
tions because they possessed one- 
fourth or more “Indian blood.” Thus 
the individual Indian who leaves his 
group and his descendants, includ- 
ing individuals up to the third de- 


gree of kindred, are excluded as In- 


dians. The children growing up in an 
environment that is not Indian’ be- 
come culturally American and ra- 
cially either white ~or black. This 
“drifting out” process was certainly 
an important factor in thé American 
Southwest. There was a tremendous 
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increase in the Spanish-American 
population in this area-in the years 
from 1700 to 1900, from approxi- 


“mately 10, 000 to 150,000, an in- 


crease which cannot be explained on 
the. basis of natural increase and im- 
migration from Mexico. Indeed, we 
have conclusive evidence that the 
population was fed from Peublo, 
Navaho, and Apache groups.!. 
American Indians appear not to be 
absorbed socially as groups, unless 
rewards for doing so are available - 
in their indigenous environments. 
There are few instances of such suc- 
cessful transitions, although a favor- 
able reservation locale with rich na- 
tural resources may bring them 
about. The Spindlers have described 
such a case, among a group of- 
Menominee who have undergone a. 
psychological reorientation.” This: 
example is a rather special case, 
however. Most Indians are absorbed 


_as individuals, leaving their com- 


munities voluntarily to seek a liveli- 


-hood elsewhere. Once they sur- 


mount social and economic barriers, 
they often remain indefinitely in. 


` new occupations and surroundings 


quite different from those of their 
reservation communities. 


Factors limiting integration and 
assimilation 


- The integration and assimilation 
of Native Americans have been lim- 


31. Dozier, Simpson, and Yinger, “The In- ; 
tegration of Americans of Indian Descent,” 


pp. 160-61. The statement concerning the ` 


increase in Spanish-American population is 
based on Frederick Webb Hodge, Handbook 
of American Indians, North of Mexico (Wash- 
ington, D.C., U.S. Bureau of Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution, 1972), bulletin 30, 
pt. 2, p. 325. 

32. George D. and Louise S. Spindler, 

“American Indian Personality Types and 
Their Sociocultural Roots,” Annals of the - 


_ American Academy of Political and Social 


Science, 311 (May 1957), p. 152. 
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ited dby a fonet of fondamental dif. : 


ferences between the majority white 
culture and. the cultures of the In- 
‘dian peoples.® Among these differ- 
ences are conceptions of time, de- 


cisionmaking, and being. In white. - 


-culture, all activities and institutions 
are ordered. by arbitrarily estab- 
lished units of time, and punctuality 
is a virtue. In contrast, most Indians 
have internalized a concept of na- 
_ tural time that is related to an on- 
going continuum—sunrise and sun- 
-set and the changing of the seasons. 

Community meetings, for example, 
are held-“this evening” rather than. 


at six o’clock, seven o’elock, or eight . 


thirty, and they continue until every-. 
` one who wishes to speak has spoken. 

Within white culture, decisionmak- 
ing is based.on a concept of vertical 
authority. Following discussion or 
debate, decisions are made, often by 
a majority vote, and orders are issued 
that others then act upon. In Indian 


` cultures, authority tends to be of a` 


more horizontal- type. The councils 
of many tribes meet for days because 
of the necessity of reaching unani- 
mous decisions. Consensual agree- 
ments make the issuing of orders un- 
necessary. A third cultural differ- 
ence of some importance is found 


in the identification of self and how - 


one regards self in relation to the 
world beyond self. In white culture, 

individuals are brought up to think 
“of themselves in a perpetual state of 
- becoming. They are taught to live 
for the future, to plan all their lives 
to improve their situation: In Indian 
cultures, one is continually in a state 
of being rather than of becoming. 

One is what one is, and while one 


will become other things, the i impor: oI 


_ ` réservations, see Robert 'J. Bigart, “Indian 
“Urban Indian. ` 
Personality and the “Culture of Poverty,” ’ 


33. “Theodore D. Gas 


American Ethnologist 1 (February 1974), pp. 


65-86; Weston La Barre, The Ghost, Dance: . 


Origins of Religion (New York: Dell, 1972), 
chap. 4. : 
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tant thing is to TIERONE: ‘oneselfas he ` 
isnow.4: > 


Integration ‘ana agetmnilation (cul- 
tural and structural) have been lim- 


„ited also by the Indian’s character, . 
value system, and philosophy.. The 


traditional Indian’s character is “pas- 
sive, deferential, and - reflective,” 


“ qualities not in keeping with a capi- 


talist society. These tendencies hin- 
dér him in off-reservation com- 
petition for. jobs, and discourage 
businessmen who: might otherwise 
provide employment, opportunities . 
on the reservation. Among other In- 
dian values, nepotism and factional- ` 
ism are important. Also, a postulate 
that is widespread in Indian cultures, 
the Image of\Limited Goods, holds- 
that the world’s supply of goods i is lim- 
ited and that if one individual ac- 


- quires too much, others are deprived 


of their fair share. Another belief 
that affects the -Indian’s relations `. 
with non-Indians is his: concept of 
man’s harmony with nature. This be- 


, lief has caused him to reject mecha- 


nization, special fertilizers, and im- 
proved seeds. His view that sickness 
is a result of disharmony in spiritual 
life has discouraged visits to health - 


_centers on the reservations, although 
-this is less true today, as Patricia D. 


Mail makes clear in her paper in this r 
volume. The view thatimmortality is 


achieved through the survival of 


one’s descendants contributes to a ` 
birth rate that is two and- one-half 


- times that of the as iina 


of thè United States.” | 


Tag 


34. Robert Faherty, “The American Indian: 


“An Overview,” Current History 67 (Decem- 
’ ber 1974), pp. 244-74. For a stimulating dis- 


cussion of the implications of Indian-white 
tural differences for factories located on 


Culture and Industrialization,” American 
Anthropologist 74 (October 1972), pp. 
1180-88. 


.35.-Gerald S. Nagel, “Economics of the 


- Reservation,” Current History 67 (December 
1974), p. 249. 
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At the same time, a lack of under- 
standing, as well as bungling and 
` prejudice, on the part of whites has 
hindered the integration of Native 
Americans. For more than a century 
after 1820, the reservation policy in 
particular, and United States policy 
in general, denied the Indians the 
experience of managing their own 
affairs. These policies insured the 
continued helplessness of the In- 
dians.*? Of special importance now 
is the climate of rejection met by 


migrants to.certain urban centers. ` 


Towns and cities which are located 
adjacent to reservations are widely 
known for the discrimination, in- 
cluding open hostility; that they 
show toward Indians who move into 
them. For example, several South 
Dakota and New Mexico communi- 
ties are noted for their inhospitality 
to Sioux and Navajo families who 
wish to move from a reservation to 
these towns.” Most of the books on 
American Indians document how 
prejudice and discrimination on the 
part of whites have retarded the in- 
tegration and assimilation of In- 
dians. 

In the cities, most indians ee 
to associate socially with other In- 
dians, usually with relatives and 
members of-their own tribal group. 
In their early years in the San Fran- 
cisco area, migrants tend to go to In- 
dian centers of interaction; later, the 
Indian himself makes the choice of 
association. Ablon refers to the con- 
stant psychological and social aware- 
ness of Indianness as “‘a neo-Indian 


36. Robert Berkhofer, Jr., “Commentary,” 
in Indtan-White Relations, eds. Jane F. Smith 
and Robert Kvasnicka (Washington, D.C.: 
Howard University Press, 1976), p. 84. 

37. Joann Westermann, “The Urban In- 
dian,” Current History 67 (December 1974), 
pp. 259-61. 
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identity.” Many individuals have 


“not been aware that Indians have a 


shared heritage until they leave their 
reservation, with its limited inter- 
ests, and meet Indians from other 
parts of the country. In the urban en- 
vironment, pan-Indianism often pro- 
vides a new dimension, and some- 
times, a substitute for their tribal- 
ism? 


Factors furthering integration and 
assimilation 


Despite the tendency of Native 


- Americans to interact mainly with 
- other Indians in towns and cities, the 


movement to urban areas that began 
at the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury may prove to be the most im- 
portant factor in the continuing inte- 
gration and the ultimate assimilation 
of the Indian. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs estimates that during the 
1960s~about 200,000 Indian people 
migrated to urban areas. By 1970, ap- 
proximately 45 percent of all Native 
Americans resided in cities. Even if 
many of the urban Indian -people 
eventually leave the city, the urban 
experience will have become a ma- 
jor influence in determining their at- 
titudes and behavior.” 

Conditions in the urban commu- . 
nity lead the Indian away from tribal 
patterns. The range of occupational, 
religious, political, and recreational 
alternatives is vastly increased in the. 
city.. The relative social anonymity. © 


„and high-pressure salesmanship. in 


the city cause the Indian to make 


38. Joan Ablon, “Relocated American Indi- 
ans in the San Francisco’Bay Area: Social In- 
teraction and Indian Identity,” Human Or- 
ganization 23 (Winter 1964), p. 304. 

39. Price, “Migration and Adaptation,” pp. 
174-75. i 

40. Howard M. Bahr, “An End to Invisibil- 
ity,” in Native Americans Today, eds. Bahr, 
Chadwick, and Day, pp. 408-9. 
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choices that he would never make 
on the reservation. Some Indians 
who migrated to the cities in earlier 
years, and their children and grand- 
children, are truly urban Indians. 
Some have never visited their tribal 
homes, and a fraction of these have 
abandoned any sense of Indian 
. identity. Intermarried and adapted 
to industrial culture, these city 
dwellers are merely Americans of a 
particular ancestry: It is true, of 
course, that some urban Indians” 
have remained traditionalists de- 
spite years of residence in the urban 
community.” 

An increasing intermarriage rate 
tends to promote integration’ and 
assimilation, and a significant pro- 
portion’ of Indian young men and 


women are marrying outside the- 


tribe and race. In a study of migra- 
tion of American Indians to Los 
Angeles, Price found that 64 percent | 
of the marriages within the genera- 
tion of the respondent’s parents 
were within the tribe, but only 39 
percent of the marriages in the ré- 
spondent’s generation were within 
the tribe: Approximately one-third of 
the married respondents had mar- 
ried whites.“ Walker’s analysis of 
the reduction of Nez Perce breeding 
isolation in the Plateau area showed 
that interbreeding with other Indian 
groups and racial minorities of Euro- 
_American society is increasing, but 
` that whites are contributing most to 
the reduction of Nez Perce’ blood 
quanta at present.. The predomi- 
nance of whites in these intermar- 
riages is due in part to the fact that 
this is the largest: non-Nez Perge 


41. Price, “Migration and Adaptation,” Pp. 
174-75. 

- 42. Westerman, ‘ 
43. Price, “Migration and-Adaptation,” p. 
172. : 


“The Urban Indien,” 
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group to which the Nez. Perces are 


exposed. Part of thé explanation lies, 
however, in the_disapproval of Nez 
Perces of intermarriage with blacks, 
Latin Americans, -and Shoshonean- 
speaking peoples to the south in the 
Great Basin. Walker found marked 
variations in outbreeding among dif- 


-ferent segments of the Nez Perce 
population. The off-reservation seg- 


ment possesses much less Nez Perce 


blood quanta than does the on-reser- - 


vation group. Also, the Lapwai peo- 
ple on the reservation are more out- 
bred than the Kamiah population, 
largely because of the preference 
among the latter, almost totally Pres- 
byterianized, group for endogamous 
mairiages.“ 

Wax points out that intermerriage 
need. not lead to a loss of Indian 
identity, but adds that the heirship 
definition of Indianness, in terms of 
blood quanta as written into the law, 
makes it almost inevitable that the 


children of Indian-white intermar- | 


riage will not be defined by them- 
selves or others as Indian. In theory, 
absorption into the white- group 
could be avoided if the married cou- 
ple were to reside within an Indian 


community and bring up their chil- . 


dren among: Indian children. Actu- 
ally, the tendency in intermarriage 


seems to be consciously toward the 


adoption of white ways. Among chil- 
dren who are the product of inter- 
tribal marriages, as among those who 
are raised in an urban environment 
where Indians from a number of 


tribes live, a generalized sense of In- 


dian identity tends to emerge. The 
problem for the generalized Indian 
is that his role and his relationships 
with other Indians have not been 


' clarified.® ' 


44. Walker, “Measures of Nez Perce Out- 
breeding,” pp. 150-52. 
45. Wax, Indian Americans, pp. 191-92. 
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CONCLUSION 


What can one say in summary 
about the extent of assimilation, us- 
ing that concept to include the four 
intergroup procésses we have dis- 
cussed, between Indians and whites 
in the United States today? Amal- 
gamation and acculturation are in- 
creasing, as we read the evidence, 
with both Indians and non-Indians 
being affected. The “gene pool” of 
the Indian population is slowly ac- 
quiring a larger “European” inherit- 

` ance; but at the same time, the Euro- 
pean-descended population is ab- 
sorbing an unmeasured amount of 
Indian inheritance. The latter proc- 
ess involves a small proportion of 
the non-Indians, but it is probably 
no smaller in absolute terms, 

Many .Indians are~in increasing 
contact, via the mass media, in 
school, in jobs, in the army, with the 
culture of the larger society. With 
approximately half of the self-identi- 
fied Indians now living in cities, not 
to mention those with some Indian 
background who no longer regard 
themselves as Indians, the genera- 
tions-long process of acculturation 
continues. But this is still a two-way 
influence. Among other factors, the 
disenchantment among some white 
Americans with the dominant cul- 
ture and many recent public policies 


has renewed the attraction of Indian . 


cultures. The attraction is doubtless 
quite superficial in many cases and 
may often be based on a romanti- 
cized picture of Indian life; but there 
are also sincere and informed choices 
being made in favor of life. styles 


strongly influenced by Indian cul- 


tures. 


It seems to us that acculturation . 


may mean the giving up of some ele- 
ments of one culture, with replace- 


ments from another, or it can mean, 


- as well, simply the addition of values 


and norms and styles, creating a 
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more complex cultural repertoire for 
those involved. Considering the 
great mobility many people have to- 
day; and the variety of groups within 
which they interact, it seems reason- 
able to think of acculturation as ad- 
dition, not substitution, in some cir- 
cumstances. This may help to ac- 
count for the continuing strength of 
ethnic identities in many parts of the 
world today, in the face of powerful 
acculturating forces. It may better 
describe the situation of some urban 
Indians and of white Americans who 
are attracted to many aspects of In- 
dian culture. If acculturation is 
seen, in part, as additive, we need to 
begin to explore many questions re- 
lated to it: What conditions make it 
most, or least, likely to work in this 
way? What aspects of culture can be 
added, which ones almost certainly : 
can only be substituted? What are 
the consequences for the individuals 
and. groups involved of this form of 
culture change? 

Although Indian-white relation- 
ships are probably characterized by 
continuing amalgamation and accul- 
turation, the situation with regard to 
identification and structural inte- 
gration is different. In this day of 
renewed attention to one’s ethnicity, 
most Native Americans identify them- 
selves ' more strongly as Indians 
rather than shifting their identifica- 
tion ‘to the larger society. We shall 
not here examine the reasons for this ` 
surge of ethnicity, but will only note 
that political and economic factors, 
cultural forces, and individual needs 


. all play a part.“ There is a danger ` 


46. Malcolm McFee, “The 150% Man, A 
Product of Blackfeet Acculturation,” Ameri- 
can ‘Anthropologist 70 (December 1968),, 
pp. 1096-1103. 

47. J. Milton Yinger, “Ethnicity in Com- 
plex Societies,” in The Uses of Controversy, 
eds. Lewis Coser and Otto Larson (New York: 
The Free Press, 1976), pp. 197-216. 
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‘that judgments are. based on head- 


lines, on the dramatic stories of In-' 


dian ‘claims and reaffirmations, while 
the quieter process of identify shift 
goes unnoticed. Nevertheless, in our 
judgment that aspect of the assimila- 
tion process based on individual 
identification seems at this time in 
American history to indicate a lesser 
amount of assimilation. ' 

There are: counter currents affect- 
ing the process of structural inte- 
gration of Indian Americans. In the 
last generation tens -of thousands 
have entered the urban job market, 
as Alan L. Sorkin shows in his article 
in this volume, and an active move- 

ment for Indian rights has taken 


many into the political arena. (Sev- > 


eral papers in this volume—see es- 
pecially those by Raymond V. But- 
ler, James E. Officer, Vine Deloria, 
Jr., and Nancy-O. Lurie—document 
the defeats ‘and victories for this 
movement: 
ties,” but also the land restored, the 
fishing rights affirmed, the payments 
made to tribes for past losses.) These 
are indications of pluralism, of the 
integration of Indians, primarily ona 
group basis; into a multicultural soci- 
ety, with more nearly equal rights 
and opportunities. 

Another trend, however, is more 
toward .separation than pluralism. 
Some Indians now speak of “Indian 
countries,” not reservations. In Oc- 
tober 1976, the National Congress of 
American Indians resolved that “In- 
dian Tribes: possess all: inherent 
powers of sovereignty and self- 
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“the trail of broken trea- ` 


governnient”.“ We are not arguing 
for or against such a view (although 
we should note that this position ` 
tends to be matched with an anti- 
Indian organization, the “Interstate 
Congress for Equal Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities”), but we call atten- 
tion to the fact that structural inte- 
gration of a society is different from 
treaties or accommodations between 

` societies. In examining the situation 
of native Americans, it is important 
to try to understand the different 
consequences of these strategies. 

‘ If we assume ‘a measure of free 
choice for individual Indians, no one 
policy or pattern is adequate in the 
United States today. Some Indians 

` want to strengthen the tribal pattern 

(albeit with continual change often 
being recognized), whether pluralis- 
tically or in a more separatist sense. - 

.Some want to, or feel compelled to, 
live in cities, away from tribal com- 
munities, while still keeping their 
Indian identities. Some are more 
fully acculturated, perhaps. married 
to non-Indians, and prefer a larger 
national identity. 

A major scholarly task is to study’ 
the degree to which these several 
patterns are mutually compatible. A 
major policy task, if they are all seen 
as legitimate, is to design the ways 
by which the different goals can be 
attained, their contradictions recog- 
nized and accommodated, and the 
full rights of Indian Americans to 
select their preferred goals pro- 
tected. 


48. International Herald Tribune, 13 De- 
cember 1976, p. 4. 
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ERRATA 


In the January issue of the ANNALS, an error occurred 
) in the article by Robert Parke and David Seidman en- 
= titled “Social Indicators and Social Reporting.” The mis- 
take occurs in the second paragraph of page 7. The en- 
tire paragraph is printed here in its correct form. 


Given the view of the social indicators enterprise 
as the measurement of social conditions and social 
change, the major tasks can be seen as conceptual 
and methodological work toward the definition of 
measures of social conditions and social change; 
development of the data base; and the develop- 
ment of social indicator models. Social reporting 
is a fourth major task, implied not by the view of 
social indicators as the measurement of social 
change, but rather by the belief that one of the 
purposes of social indicators is to contribute to 
public enlightenment. 


The ANNALS regrets that the paragraph did not appear 
in this. form in the January issue. 
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EDMUND BEARD. Developing the ICBM: 
A Study in Bureaucratic Politics. Pp. 
viii, 273. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1976. $15.00. 


Professor Beard poses this question: 
Why was the United States so slow 


(compared with.the U.S.S.R.) to develop - 


an ICBM? This carefully researched and, 
nicely written study finds that after 1945 
the Air Force was driven by two poten- 
tially incompatible perceptions of its 


own and the'nation’s interests. One was ` 


that missiles would someday supplant 
bombers; thus the Air Force must control 
those missiles. The other was that bomb- 
. ers would be supreme for years ahead, 
that the central Air Force mission was 


flying bombers, and that this should - 


guide defense spending. The first per- 
ception led the Air Force to fight vigor- 
ously.to monopolize long-range missile 
development. But the second led it to 
develop such missiles in lackadaisical 
fashion. The, Air Force reconciled its 
interests via hypothetical missiles for the 
distant future and its beloved bombers i in 
the present. 

Until 1954 little was done to develop 


an ICBM; then it received top priority: - 


Why the change? Beard points to efforts 
of people outside the service, in particu- 
lar to those of a special assistant to the 
Secretary of the Air Force. This indi- 
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vidual, believing strongly i in missiles, 
organized a blue ribbon civilian panel 
stacked with ICBM proponents. That 
panel, and a parallel ‘RAND report, 
concluded that missiles needed much 


laga 


more emphasis—with a separate Air `` 


Force command to supervise the pro- 
gram. These findings, plus the special 
assistant’s maneuvers, aroused eongres- 
sional attention and the support of top 
Pentagon officials, leading to adoption of 
the recommendations. The leader of 
the new command displayed masterful 
bureaucratic skills in sustaining his pro- 
gram’s independence, direct access to 
the Secretary of Defense, and priority 


‘claims on resources. From 1954 on, the 


ICBM program moved smartly ahead, 


though too late to avoid the shock of- 


Sputnik. Thus the often-voiced charge 
that the Eisenhower Administration let 
missile. programs lag out of budgetary 
considerations is unfair—the fault, lay 
with earlier Air Force foot-dragging, 
which the Administration managed to 
circumvent... ‘ 

Beard’s subtitle, A Study in Bureau- 
cratic Politics, is misleading, for the 
book contributes more than the author 
suggests. In a .bureaucratic politics 
model, issues are decided by struggles 
among actors whose arguments reflect 


their organizational interests. While this . 


applies to many participants in the ICBM 
decisions, the book indicates it 
explain the behavior of all 
volved. Beard does not point: 
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it is. clear from his findings, that a 
bureaucratic politics approach is fruitful 
and that there is also more than bureau- 
cratic politics behind government de- 
cisions. 


PATRICK M. MORGAN 
Washington State University 
Pullman 


Davip MCCULLOUGH. The Path Be- 
tween the Seas: The Creation of the 
Panama Canal, 1870-1914. Pp. 698. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1977. 
. $14.95 


WAYNE D. Bray. The Common Law 
Zone in Panama: A Case Study in 
Reception. Pp. v, 150. San Juan, 
Puerto Rico: Inter-American Univer- 
sity Press, 1977. $20.00. 


The historical account of the creation 


of the transisthmian canal between the, 


Caribbean and the Pacific by David 
‘ McCullough covers the period of the 
French effort to the triumph of the 
' United States in opening the Panama 
Canal to world commerce on the eve of 
World War I. The author is primarily 
interested in the human element.in the 
story, and he has written it in accordance 
with the principle’ that history is biog- 
raphy. He has produced a living gallery 
of the men who made the Canal, 
from Ferdinand de Lesseps to Colonel 
George W. Goethals. 
This eminently readable volume is 
written with a keen eye to the drama of 
the story, but never at the expense of 


scholarship. Though emphasizing per- - 


sonalities the author does not neglect the 
political, diplomatic, and social phases of 
the canal project. He is critical of the 
diplomacy of Secretary of State John Hay 
and President Theodore Roosevelt with 
Colombia in 1903, but he conclu- 
sively acquits them of any complicity in 
Panama’s independence movement in 
that year, though he severely scores 
Roosevelt’s later indiscreet and unwar- 
. ranted explanations of the events of 1903. 
The author’s carefully researched ac- 
count of those events should go a long 
way toward correcting the error; shared 
by the news media and Washington 
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policymakers, that the United States; , 


. stole the Canal Zone and the Canal from’: 


Panama. 
His account of the doleful experiences 
of the canal builders with the mammoth. 


©- slides should administer a coup de grace 


to the chimerical project of a sea-level - 
canal across the isthmus. His graphic . 
description of the tremendous achieve- 

ments of the chief engineer John Frank 

Stevens in rescuing the canal from chaos, 

organizing the transportation system to 

remove spoil from Culebra Cut, securing 

the “great decision” to build a high-level 

lake and lock canal, and ensuring the 

ultimate success of the Canal, makes 

Stevens a top candidate for election to ' 
the Hall of Fame of Great Americans. 

Outstanding is the author’s account of ; 
the triumph of Colonel William Craw- 
ford Gorgas, United States Army, in 
overcoming the dread diseases, cholera, 
malaria, and yellow fever in the building 
of the Canal, his unbiased discussion of 
race relations in the Zone, and his 
explanation in layman’s language of the 
technical and mechanical problems. of 
canal and lock construction. 

This is a fascinating and timely ac- 
count of the building of one of the 
world’s -greatest engineering marvels, 
which the Carter administration .is now 
seeking to relinquish to Panama. 

The McCullough story should have 
been must reading for Wayne Bray, 
author of the second book here under 
review, as a carrective to many of his 
unsubstantiated charges and false con- 
clusions... 

The immediate extension of the United 
States Bill of Rights to Panama by 
Executive Order of President Theodore 
Roosevelt on May 9, 1904, marked a first 
step in a gradual process of introducing 
the Anglo-American common law into 
the Canal Zone. Since the Hay-Bunau 
Varilla treaty made no specific provision 
for the exercise of the judicial power in 
the Zone, this process of gradual transfer, 
of the common law to the Zone, includ-. 
ing botl common law procedures and 
equity, was corollary to the right of 
sovereign control which was granted to 
the United States in the treaty. This book 


-gives a thorough and much needed de- 
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_ seriptive history of the judicial system in 


the Canal Zone since 1904, including. 


useful analyses of the laws and judicial 
decisions by which the common law was 
extended in the Canal Zone. 
' The volume is, however, basically a 
political tract, marred by the opinions of 
the author and expressions of his prej- 
udices., His excursions’ into political 
propaganda in the first 50 pages and the 
last 10. set'an emotional framework for 
the study which largely detracts from the 
solid scholarship of the intervening 
chapters. He dismisses the decision of 
the -United States Supreme Court in 
Wilson v. Shaw in 1907 as human error 
and ‘ignores the corollary sustaining 
opinions,in Luckenbach S.S. Co. y. U.S. 
(1930) and U.S. v. Husband (R) (1972). 
This book is not worth the price. ' 


"DONALD MARQUAND DOZER 
University of California 
Santa Barbara 


ANTHONY SAMPSON. The Arms Bazaar: : 


From Lebanon to Lockheed. Pp. 352. 
New York: Viking Press, 1977. $12.95. 


. 1 1 
An aphorism of that perspicacious 


political pundit, Pogo, would aptly con- 
vey Anthony Sampson’ s main message in 
The Arms. Bazaar: “I have met the 
enemy and they is us!” Perhaps we had 
not quite thought that about the venal 
shenanigans of the armaments/aerospace 
industry. Sampson does recount. the 
intricate web of influence buying and 


peddling;' of outright bribery, outra- ` 
geous commissions, illegal political - 


“contributions” and subordination; of 
self-aggrandizement and power-tripping; 
of mendacity, duplicity, naiveté, intrigue, 
and subterfuge; of crassest lobbying and 
logrolling; of any number of other hei- 
nous activities, all perpetrated upon hu- 
manity in the name of “business as 
usual” by such grand purveyors of 
` weaponry as Krupp, Vickers, Dassault, 
Northrop and, not; to be overlooked, 
‘Lockheed. We vaguely remember, or 


Sampson causes us to recall, extortions. 


` by, or bribes of, highest elected officials 
and of royalty (and not, only in those 
countries where it is “the custom”), 
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‘commissions of $106 million to one 3 
Saudi for a decade of “facilitating,” 
„payments ‘of over $12 million, mostly 
bribes, in order to sell a few wide-bodied 


- _ jets toa Japanese airline. We learn, too, of s 


a puppeteer’s ping-pong game, in which 
sophisticated weaponry is the ball and 
Israel and its Arab enemies the puppets, 
a game the more perilous after Nixon had 
sold to the Shah’ of Iran an arsenal as 
technologically up-to-date as our own, 
making Iran the first -Third World 
country to be permitted to overcome 
the arms-technology gap. We are— 


. according to our particular fancy— 


furious, appalled, aggreived, apoplectic, 
or merely distressed by these recollec- 
tions. We are also fascinated, but no 
longer surprised, so jaded have we 
become. . l 

Still, a good storyteller could have 
done this for us. Sampson does much 
more. He demonstrates that these events 
are inexorable, that these “actors” are 
inevitable, given (1) that there is a 
profit-motivated armaments/aerospace 
business at all; (2) that it is a pawri-of both 
political maneuvering and international 

. diplomacy; and (3) that its economic 
“structure” is what it has become. True 
to a well-tested hypothesis, here as , 
elsewhere structure dictates the parame- 
ters of behavior and these jointly deter- 
mine results, Since it is “we” —or rather 
our elected representatives - —who set, or 
tolerate, the structure, it is “we” who are 
perpetrating ominous conditions on our- 
selves. 

There is not room to elaborate suf- 
ficiently, so let us focus on a few 
obvious structural characteristics of the 
armaments/aerospace business. Note 
that both production and marketing arè _ 
subject to vast economies of scale and. 
therefore that the case of actors, even ona 
global scale, is small, and that weapons 
standardization, not just within a nation 
but among allies, i is urgent; both confer- 
ring paramountcy to a single big sale. 
Observe that governments, certainly for 
major weaponry, are monopsonistic con- 
duits, if not salesmen outright, for 
virtually every transaction, spawning a | 
military-political-industrial nexus of 
awesome scope and power. Recall 
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that, with only one exception among 
major powers (Japan), a viable and 
technologically-advancing armaments/ , 
aerospace industry is deemed absolutely 
essential so that the industry and gov- 
emment are truly symbiotic. Among 
other things this gives rise, on the one 
hand, to various forms of government 
paternalism (sometimes allocating or- 
ders according to firm-by-firm survival 
rather than cost-effectiveness, some- 
times arranging for production consortia 
or licensing agreements; financial “bail- 
outs” when these schemes fail; pres- 
sures on other sovereign nations so 
that exports will augment fagging 
domestic sales) and, on the other, to firms 
that perennially overrun their own cost 
estimates and successfully. insist on 
accommodation; that feel rapaciously 
victimized by their own and foreign 
governments and demand, and even get, 
redress; that are probably more cutthroat 
among themselves than firms in any 
other major industry; and that all-too- 
obviously cannot prosper in a truly free 
market which, perversely, they tout and 
glorify. When to this structure is added a 
consequent and all-pervasive secrecy it 
is easy to understand—but fatal to 
condone—the bizarre behavior and 
rationalizations that Northrop and Lock- 
heed officers confessed to Senator 
Church’s Subcommittee. And for, those 
among us who might fear that “all 
will be forgiven and forgotten” —which 
does not seem unlikely—a perusal of 
Sampson’s book will provide renewed 
energy, ‘ammunition, and commitment. 
. M. O. CLEMENT 

Dartmouth College 

Hanover 

New Hampshire 


HERBERT Y. SCHANDLER. The Unmak- 
_ing of a President: Lyndon Johnson 

_ and Vietnam. Pp. vii, 419. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, lor 
$16.50. 


A doctoral dissertation provided the 
foundation for this book. In addition to 
printéd sources, the young author held 
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interviews, used oral historical collec- 
tions and personal correspondence. His 
style is lucid, his narrative is easy to 
follow. 

Our taking over for France in French 
Indo-China in 1954 was the second 
attempt to replace French failure with 
American success. The digging of the 
Panama Canal was the first. Our in- 
volvement in Vietman, the author writes 
convincingly, was “a major decision 
made without much fanfare, deliberation 
or planning” (p. 20). As the world knows 
America’s role in the war in Vietnam was 
a failure, if not a national disgrace. Quite 
a contrast to our success in digging the 
Panama Canal. 

General William C. Westmoreland, 
supported by the General Staff and the 
Pentagon militants, repeatedly urged’ 
that more troops be sent to Vietnam and 
that they be allowed to do more fighting. 
The General was opposed by’ George 
Ball, Under Secretary of State, who was 
outvoted by the Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk and by President Lyndon Johnson. 

After the Tet Offensive and over 
500,000 American soldiers were unable 
to produce a victory, Clark Clifford, soon 
to become Secretary of Defense, per- 
suaded President Johnson to reconsider ` 
the request of the military. After much 
debate and increasingly vocal public 
opposition, the President ordered a’halt 
to the bombing of North Vietnam. Even- 
tually negotiations began and Johnson 
announced his decision to retire to 
private life. According to this young 
scholar the chief impetus for changing 
America’s course in South Vietnam came 


. from Clark Clifford.and not from L:B.J. 


Dr. Schandler’s conclusion that the 
Tet Offensive was thé turning point in 
thel-war is not likely to be disputed. His 


‘ careful analysis of the critical decisions 


that finally helped the United States 
extricate itself from the morass in South- - 
east Asia will be welcomed by students 
of the long traumatic involvement in 
Vietnam. 
GEORGE C. OSBORN 
Gainesville 
Florida 
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JEREMY’ TUNSTALL. The Media Are 
American: Anglo-American Media in 
the World. Pp. 352. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1977. $14. 95. 


The Media Are:American is the ice 
addition to the Communication and 
Society series edited by Tunstall and 
initially published by Sage. The book 
focuses on.the role of British and Ameri- 
can technology and models of organiza- 
tion in the structuring of communication 
media around the world. 

The organizing locus for this study 
is the so-called -“media imperialism 
thesis.” In its most benevolent interpre- 

‘tation, this holds that through skillful 
commercial exploitation, superior know 
how, good timing, ‘and an easily adapted 
professional ideology (that.of “value 
neutrality”), but not through any pur- 
*poseful conspiracy, Americans have 
come, .both directly and indirectly, to 
dominate the style, structure, technol- 
ogy, and content of domestic mass com- 
munication in a majority of countries. In 


its more malevolent interpretation, as, ` 


for example, that of Herbert Schiller in 
Mass Communications and American 
Empire, these same effects are seen as 
the result of systematic actions by the 
American’ military industrial complex 
directed toward the ultimate subjugation 
of the world. In the end, Tunstall aécepts 
much of the evidence supporting one or 
another interpretation of the thesis, but 
rejects the argument itself. In his view, 
American media, or more correctly 
Anglo-American media, have indeed had 
a disproportionate impact on the patterns 
of information dissemination, and in turn 
on the cultures, of many nations, but that 
‘impact is increasingly likely to be miti- 
gated by local counterforces. 

The style of the book, like that of 
Tunstall’s earlier contribution to this 
series, is ponderous, and the organiza- 
tion. of material within the various chap- 
ters, though not the organization of the 
chapters, themselves, detracts from the 
coherence of the argument. In addition, 
one wishes for more empirical substanti- 
ation of many of the points that are made. 


- “Yadta axioms.” 


Nevertheless, The Media Are American 


adds a significant new dimension to the | 


study of American and world media 
history. Of particular value are the 
discussion of media development in the 
Thid World (especially, Africa) and the 
nurrerous tables summarizing media 
import patterns, market penetration, and 
program costs for various time periods 
and countries. 

Tke Media Are American is a welcome 
addition to the growing literature on the 
inte-national traffic in public information 
and entertainment. It is similar in style 
and -provides a good complement to 


another recent contribution to'that litera- _ 


ture, Julian Hale’s Radio Power. 
JAROL B. MANHEIM 
V-aginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University 
B:acksburg 
DANIEL YERGIN. Shattered Peace: The 
Origins of the Cold War and the 
National Security State. Pp. x, 526. 
. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1977. 
$5.00... 


Tae origins of the cold war continue to 
be restudied:as we seek answers to the 
big questions of our time: Who was 
responsible for starting that conflict? 
How. was the “national security state” 
bora in the United States? Was Soviet 
expansionism an imperative only to be 
countered by threat of force or were other 
interpretations plausible? In his detailed 
stucy of American policy making be- 
tween 1945 and 1949 Daniel Yergin 
mescifully does not offer monochromatic 
ans-vers to these questions. He does not 
advance any single cause theory. In- 
stead, his focus‘is on the ideas and drives 
ind-vidual policymakers brought to in- 


. terrational affairs and the decisions they 


made. 

Y=rgin contrasts the two schools of 
thought interpreting the Soviet Union on 
whet he calls the “Riga axioms” and the 
The latter were favored 
by President Roosevelt but by few 
others. They included a wish to estimate 
Soviet power realistically, a willingness 
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to negotiate; and an implied recognition 
of “spheres of influence.’ 
book narrates how the Riga axioms came 
to command a consensus, first among the 
policymaking elite, and then in Ameri- 
can public opinion. These axioms flowed 
from a belief that Soviet policies were 
coherent and inflexible, dictated by a 
theology of world revolution and by 
innate aggressiveness. This simplistic 
outlook furthered the ambitions of some 
men and frustrated those of others. It also, 
led to a virtual abandonment of diplo- 
macy.as a tool of foreign policy in favor of 
military confrontation. 

' Yergin recounts the interplay of per- 
sonalities and the sequence of events in 
smooth prose. Among a host of characters 
he shows us President Truman demand- 
‘ing sharp distinctions between right and 
wrong in foreign affairs; George Kennan, 
idedlogue in 1946 and diplomat later; 
Dean Acheson, “selling” evangelical 
anticommunism and urging expansion of 
a military industrial establishment. He 
sketches in, the institutional spurs fo 
founding a national.security state by 
describing dogfights for higher budget 
allocations among the armed services, 
the: drive for power in Navy Secretary 
James Forrestal, ‘the complementary 


needs of the Air Force and the aviation ` 


industry, and the 1945 Eberstadt Report 
calling for a realignment of governmen- 
tal organizaticn to serve an expanded 
vision of national security. 

Yergin, unfortunately, leaves. un- 
explored two very relevant questions: To 
what extent were American policymak- 
ers. guided by the domestic economic 
implications of their decisions? What 
were, in fact; Soviet intentions in those 
years? He occasionally hints at possible 
responses other than his own humane 
conclusion: “There are no final answers, 
only the spectacle of men and women 
moved by ambitions and opportunities, 
beset by fears and dangers, struggling to 


find transient certainties midst the on- - 


rush of events.” 
SURJIT MANSINGH 
‘The University of Teras 
San Antonio 
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Gopwin C. Cuu. Radical Change 
- Through Communication in Mao’s 
China. Pp. vi, 340. Honolulu: Univer- 
sity Press of Hawali, 1977. $14.00° - 


BILL BRUGGER. Contemporary China.. 
Pp. 451. New York: Barnes & Noble, 
1977. $22.50. 


Since 1949, the Chinese Conna 
leaders have transformed their war torn 
and poverty-stricken country rapidly into - 
a powerful, self-disciplined and` de- 
veloping socialist country. The above 
two books deal with the developmental 
process of the Chinese society under 


‘Communist rule for the past three de- 


cades, but they analyze it from different 
theoretical angles. 

»Chu’s book avoids the chronological 
treatment of China’s development ex“ 
perience. Its main purpose is to demon- 
strate, by using both original, and sec- 
ondary sources, that communication 
(particularly when used in a ‘group 
sétting) is an effective instrument of 
social change:through an examination of 
six factors specific to development and 
through showing how communication in 


. Mao’s’China has been used as a basic 


social process. In so doing, Chu’s pri- 
mary theoretical interest lies in the 
functional consequences of the various 
communication processes, through mass 
media as well as, other channels, to. 
individual members, their groups, and 
social system in the process of societal 
change.’ The author contends that Mao 
Tse-tung and his colleagues have suc- 
cessfully employed communication on a 
massive scale as a powerful mechanism 
to shake off the Chinese people’s bon- 
dage to old traditions and values and 
push them on the road to new collective 
effort and development. Chu concludes 
that the Chinese developmental case is 
unique because the drastic and swift 
societal change has been brought about 
not by a revolution of technology, nor by 
the brutal application of force in Stalinist . 
fashion, but rather, primarily by the 
skillful use of communication. 
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Based of a mass of material drawn 
largely from secondary sources, Mr. 
Brugger’s book is interided to be a 
textbook for undergraduate college stu- 
dents interested in contempcrary 
Chinese politics or history. The book 

. gives a chronological account of events 
in China from the 1940s, and sociological 
tools such aş models and cycles are 
employed merely to provide a relatively 
simple framework for understanding the 
dynamics of socialist transition and de- 
velopment in China during the mid- 
twentieth century. The author treats 
Mao’s Communist revolution as a proc- 
ess rather than an art, and the main theme 
of his book is related to the interaction 
and the battle (“contradiction” in Maoist 
lexicon) between “conservatives,” “rad- 
icals,” and “ultra-leftists.” All three 
groups probably agreed to the ultimate 

goals. of building socialism and com- 
munism in China, but they emphasized 
different means to achieve them. The 
author identifies nine cycles (up to 

August 1973) of alternating radicalism 
and consolidation and asserts that these 
divergencies of political line have pro- 
foundly affected a cyclic or spiral pattern 
of China’s revolutionary development. 

Any definite consensus as to the best 

methodology for the study of contempor- 
ary China is virtually unknown among 
Western scholars of Chinese affairs. In 

‘this reviewers opinion, our scholarly 
efforts on modern China, particularly on 
its Communist period, must of necessity 
be multidisciplinary in scope and nature, 
drawing on theoretical concepts and 


empirical findings primarily from the’ 


social science fields. For this reason, the 


publication of the above two books’ in’ 


1977 (the immediate post-Mao era) is a 


welcome and timely event for our’. 


academic world. Chu and Brugger are to 
` be commended for having produced the 
informative, useful, objective, and well- 
researched scholarly pieces. Their books 


deserve careful reading by all those © 


interested in contemporary China, al- 
though readers may not acceptall of their 
interpretations and judgments. ` 

-The two books are equally good in 
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overall scholarly value, but Chu’s work is 
better in terms of readability. Because of 
his writing style, readers may find Brug- 


ger’s book not exactly exciting reading... ., 


; Tal SUNG AN 
Washington College 
Chestertown 
Maryland- , ` 


` 


Pienen COOPER. Plantation Slavery 
on the East Coast of Africa. Pp. vii, 
314. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1977. $18.50. 


“Rising interest both in the institution. 


of slavery, and African history may, in 
some measure, be stated by this elabo- 


` rated Ph.D. thesis. The reader, however, ©: 


need hardly follow the path of this 
reviewer by reading its chapters in 
sequence for the conclusions adequately 
summarize ‘its theme. Much’ of this 
diligently researched work consists of 
footnotes, and unfortunately, much of the 
text ought to be consigned to them. 
Limiting himself to the islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba (the world’s great 


_ clove producing centers and which had 


x 


most of the slaves) and the coastal cities 
of Mombasa and Malindi, Cooper traces 
the rapid growth of slavery in the 
territories of the Omani Arabs during the 
nineteenth century until it was outlawed - 
in 1897. Throughout, he makes copious 
reference to slavery in the Americas. 
In his view, East African slavery (as 
distinct from capture and transportation 
to the coast—and which he does not 
discuss) differed from that in the 
Americas in being less harsh. This was 


‘due to a combination of factors. The 


Omani need for dependents to augment 
their communal power required that 
they bring. slaves into a more acquies- 
cent, patriarchal arrangement. They 
knew, too, that there was an absence of 
any powerful political: authority to en- 


-force a ‘rigid, tyrannical structure. East 


Coast Africans could escape more easily 
then American slaves. Although some 
did. escape, most did not try. Cooper 
continually says that in an inse 
world, slaves, themselves, felt 
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sireability of “protection” in a communal 
group. They were also placated in part by 
being permitted to own their plots of 

. land and by being given a large measure 
of social independence. Furthermore, 
manumission was more frequent. Slaves 
worked intensively during the clove- 
picking season, but even including the 
grain field work at Malindi, he repeats 
that pressure on slaves was not as great as 
in the New World. Nor was racialism as 
extreme on the Coast. Offspring of 
concubines became free. In fact, “Arab 
and Swahili slave-owners were willing 
to arm their slaves. Individuals and 
communal groups relied on the support 
of slaves for political and military 
strength” (p. 255). 

Lest one think that East Coast slaves 
rejoiced in these conditions, he de- 
scribes the variety of ways that Africans 
used to beat the system, from occasional 


rebellion, escape, selling covertly to’ 


Indian middlemen and, in an ideological 
irony, to using Islam to judge the 
slaveowners’ greed and “to assert their 
own moral equality” (p. 257). 

Within its confines, Cooper has amas- 
sed'a great deal of data and statistics 
(sometimes minutia), making this a use- 
ful reference work. 

WALLACE SOKOLSKY 

Bronx Community College 

New York . 


ALEXANDER ECKSTEIN. China’s Eco- 
nomic Revolution. Pp. xii, 340. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 
1977. $19.95. Paperbound, $6.95. 


In this book the late Alexander Ecks- 
tein, one of the foremost authorities on 
the modem Chinese economy, presents 
a comprehensive analysis of economic 
development in the People’s Republic. 
China’s Eccnomic Revolution concerns 
itself with broad issues of significance 
concerning one of the greatest institu- 
tional and technological metamorphoses 
of our time. Eckstein discusses the 
conception and implementation of 
economic policy, changing patterns of 
property relations and economic organi- 
zation, the allocation of resources under 
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socialist planning, and the degree to 
which China has successfully reconciled 
economic stability and growth. These 
topics are sandwiched between a concise: 
overview of the pre-1949 economy and 
concluding chapters, which survey Sino 
foreign trade and assess China’s rele- 
vance as a model for other developing 
nations. ~ ; ; i 
Eckstein’s conclusions will startle few 
scholars, but rarely have the problems 
and achievements of the present regime 
been: set forth with such clarity and 
objectivity. China’s economic heritage 
conveyed a burden of underdevelop- 
ment yet provided the nucleus of physi- 
cal and human resources for rapid 
growth. Socialist transformation of that 
economy entailed persistent conflicts 
between ends and means, resulting in a 
succession of grand strategies which 
alternately accepted, rejected, and . 
finally acculturated the Soviet model of 
development. 
` These strategic shifts were mirrored in 
varying forms of economic organization 
and resource apportionment., Chinese 


‘economic institutions crystallized along 


Soviet lines between 1955 and 1958, but 
their operation was infused with a pro- 
found consciousness that policy alterna- 
tives bore divergent social and ideologi- 
cal consequences. China’s leadership 
assigned changing priorities to material 
production and socialist values, and 


‘oscillated between an emphasis upon 


centralized control and concern with 
operational efficiency. Planning in an 
economy still vulnerable to the ancient 


- harvest cycle was necessarily confined to 


annual rather than five year periods. 
‘Inflation, the bane of Kuomintang au- 
thorities in the 1940s, was checked by 
state regulation of wages, a hyperabun- 
dant but controlled labor market, and 
official denigration of “consumerism.” 
China sustained very high rates of fixed 
capital investment, greatly enhanced the 
quality. of its labor force, and maintained 
an economic growth rate impressive in 
both, historical and contemporary con- 
texts. Although marginal to the economy 
as a whole, foreign trade played, and 
continues to play, a key-role in economic 
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stabilization and providing access to 
advanced technology. { 

Eckstein sees China’s economic re- 
volution as essentially a sui generis 
phenomenon, requiring a mix of social 
‘controls, ideological motivation, and re- 
source endowments, which has limited 
applicability to other underdeveloped 
societies. It is also very much a revolu- 
tion in process rather than an ac- 
complished fact. As Mao himself 
acknowledged, tension between the, 
ideal of self-reliance and the. need to` 
import foreign techniques, clashes be- 


tween egalitarianism and material in- . 


ducements to spur production, and the- 
contradiction between a mass-based and 
-an elitist concept of socialist develop- 
ment remain to be resolved by future 


generations. Yet itis in the very posing of . 


such apparent dilemmas, as much as in 
the fulfillment of more concrete goals, 
that China’s economic revolution tom- 
pels our attention and deserves our 
continual scrutiny. 
ROBERT P. GARDELLA 
` United States Merchant. 
Marine Academy 
Kings Point : 
New York ea 


NANCY J: HaAFKIN and EDNA G. Bay. 

_ Women in Africa: Studies in Social 
and Economic Change. Pp.-x, 306. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford EE 
Press, 1976. $15.00. : 


These dozen essays Jass on the 
basis of recent fieldwork, aspects of 
African women’s life besides their 
domestic activities. This has not been a 
totally neglected subject. We have heard 
of women traders in West Africa, of the 
traditional Igbo women’s councils, and 
of spirit mediumship as a “career” for 
women. ' But each of these topics is 
considered in the light of recent social 
changes. Margaret Jean Hay’s study of, 
Luo women farmers introduces a new 
subject. She shows that they have been. 

-much more open to innovation than is 
‘commonly supposed; some effort is cur- 
rently being made in Britain to-urge that 
sos dastrugiion be’ directed to 


-Steady by implication, 
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women rather than their husbands. Mar- 
garet Strobel’s account, of the dance 
societies created by Arab women in 
Mombasa and their development into 


political pressure groups is a new ap- 


proach. So is Filomina Steady’s essay on 


the church organizatioris of Creole 


women in Freetown, essentially conser- 
vative bodies’ strongly insistent on 
monogamous, indissoluble marriage, to 
which they look for economic security. 
and Strobel 
explicitly, deploré the fact that these 
organizations are of but not for women. 
The Muslim Women’s Institute of Mom- 
basa raises funds for a nursery school 
(children not women) and for scholar- 
ships (boys as well as girls). This is not 
what they ought to be doing: Surely a 
very maternalist attitude. 


ad 
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Some of the contributors show a lack of ` 


proportion and of factual accuracy. “Co- 
lonialism” is reproached for employing 
only men in the industrial centers, but 
nothing is said about the nature of the 
work offered or the living conditions. 
These may be matters for reproach too, 
but in a different context. Some thought 
might be given to contemporary systems 
of migrant labor from one independent 


country to another. It is curiously naive ` 


to treat: as peculiarly Victorian the as- 
sumption that only men should hold 
political authority. It is not true that 
chiefs in the Gold Coast or anywhere 


else were appointed solely in order to 
. make formal alienations of land, not that 


District Commissioners in Kenya de- 
cided what the limits of African, land 
should be. Nor are we anywhere told 
what is actually meant by the statement 
that traditionally African land was com- 
munally owned. “Ordered anarchy” is a 
phrase used not by the British, but by 
Evans-Pritchard, and not describing the 
Igbo, but the Nuer, a people who have 
much less in the way of formal institu- 
tions. 

g Lucy MAIR 

London ` i 

England 


NEVILLE J. MANDEL. The Arabs and 
Zionism Before World War I. Pp. 282. 
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Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1977. $15.00. 

The notion that Arab hostility to 


Zionism and to a Jewish state in the - 


‘Middle East dates from either the Bal- 
four Declaration in 1917 or from the 
ascent to power of the Grand Mufti in 
Jerusalem in the “1930s is clearly a 
mistaken one. In a meticulously re- 
searched monograph on The Arabs and 
Zionism Before World War I, Neville J. 
Mandel demonstrates quite convinc- 
ingly that the Arabs in the Ottoman 
Empire—both those in the Vilayet of 
Beirut (what is now northern Israel) 
and those in thè Mutasarriflik of Jeru- 
salem—were quite aware of the coming 
of the Zionists from Europe, and for 
the most part feared and opposed this 
renaissance of Jewish nationalism on the 
site of the ancient Jewish states of Judea 
and Israel. Mandel’s delineation of the 
relations between: the emigrating 
Zionists and native-born Arabs on the 
soil of Palestine foreshadows much of the 
polemics, the economic and political 
tension, and the international rivalry 
between Israel and the Arab states since 
the establishment of Israel in 1948. 

In the prewar years, the Ottoman 
Empire provided the forum for the 
legitimation of Zionist aspirations, the 
creation of a Jewish state, and the 
battleground between the two sides that, 
after 1945, was to be provided by the 
United Nations. Other parallels between 
pre-1914 conditions and those of the 
post-World’ War periods abound: the 
appointment of commissions to investi- 
gate the Arab-Zionist dispute and to 
establish policies for a peaceful resolu- 
tion of the conflicts; the sense of solidar- 
ity between the Palestinian Arabs and 
those living in Egypt and in the northern 
areas of the empire (later to become the 


states of Lebanon and Syria); the Zionist . 


issue as a part of world politics; Arab 
terrorism and the efforts of the Zionists to 
overlook the hostility of the local Arab 
population or to forge ahead in rebuild- 
ing the land despite this opposition. 


Mandel’s review of. the Arab-Zionist™ 


relations in the opening decades of this 
century leaves little room for optimism 


~ 
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that. an easy or durable solution to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict can be found in the ` 


‘closing decades of the century. 


The Ottoman Empire of the 1890s, the 
decade in which Theodor Herzl gave 
organization and a voice to the Zionist 
impulse, was approaching its demise; on 


‘one hand, the Ottoman government did 


not have the strength (or the competence. 
and honesty of administration) to bar 
Zionists from entry into Palestine; on the 
other, the Turks were in no position to 
ignore the protests of their Arab constit- 
uency. The result was several decades 
of vacillation on the part of the Turkish 
government (much like the British be- 
tween the two World Wars), on one hand, 
trying to play off one against ‘the 
other—with some success—and trying, 
on the other, to pacify both the Zionists 
‘and the Arabs—with little success: The 
coming of the Young Turks to power in 
1908 did little to resolve the issue: the. 
Zionists were not ideologically 
equipped to become obedient and loyal 
citizens of the Turkish government nor 
were they able or interested in halting | 
their purchase of land; the Arabs— ^ 
whether rural fellahin, Jerusalem patri- 
cians, .or Christian Arabs—were not 
about to welcome the Zionist settlers; 
and the Turks were in no position to 
mediate or to dictate a resolution of the. 


` growing tension. 


The mistrust between the Arabs and 
the Zionists stemmed from. three 
sources: the economic fears of the local 
Arab population, the religious unity of 
Islam, and the political nationalism that 
was beginning to crystallize. among 
Arabs outside of Palestine. Two major > 
efforts to resolve these growing tensions’ 
were initiated and both failed. In March .. 
and May of 1911, lengthy discussions in 
the Ottoman Parliament on the Zionist 
issue failed to resolve the issues; and in 
1913 and 1914 a proposed entente be- 
tween the Arabs and the Zionists proved 
equally fruitless. By the outbreak of 
World: War I, as Mandel notes, Zionists 
and Arabs in Palestine were on a colli- 
sion course. In words that foreshadow 
the current conflict in the Middle East, 
Khalil -al-Sakakini, a Greek-Orthodox 
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Christian radical living ` in Ta 
added the territorial—and final— 
‘element to the economic, religioug, and 
political arguments against the Zionists: 


[The Jewish people’s] conquest of Palestine 
is as if it had conquered the heart of the Arab 
nation, because Palestine is the connecting 
link which binds the Arabian Peninsula with 
Egypt and Africa. If the Jews ecnquer [Pales- 
tine], they will prevent the linking of thé Arab 
nation; indeed, they will split it into two 
unconnected parts. This will weaken the 
cause of Arabism . . . and will prevent sol- 
idarity and unity as a nation. 


Reviewing the historical rights of the 
Arabs.and the Jews to the land, he 
concluded: “[The Jews’] right had died 
with the passage of time; our rightis alive 
and unshakeable.” This position, which 
over the decades to come developed as 


the normative one among the Arab- 


nations of the Middle East and a cardinal 
precept of the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization, ‘could no more be accepted 
by pre-World War I Zionists than it could 
find acceptance by the leaders of Israel 
today. a: 
Mandel’s monograph is the product of 
a prodigious amount of research, well 
crafted, if occasionally . turgid. The 
findings, 22 “conclusions” Mandel in- 
corporated into a final chapter of his | 
volume, provide the reader with both a’ 
summary of the volume as well as a 
demonstration of the text’s stylistic 
weakness. While this reviewer might 


have sought a tighter and more inter- 


pretative narrative, no criticism can be 
leyelled at the sources, both primary and 
secondary, employed by the author. 
Mandel has culled diplomatic material in 
. Vienna, Paris, Berlin, London, Istanbul, 
and Washington, D.C., Jewish and 
Zionist material in many of these cities, 
as well as in Haifa and in Jerusalem, 
along with hundreds of periodicals and 
works in Hebrew and: Arabic. Mandel’s 
volume will certainly stand as the stand- 
ard treatment of this theme for all 
scholars’ of the Middle East for the 
foreseeable future. 
-  JuLrus WEINBERG 
The Cleveland State University 
Ohio ' : 
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“ASANO MORERA. O Drama de Timor 
(The Drama of Portuguese Timor). Pp. 
142. Braga, Portugal: Editorial Inter-. 
vencao Lda., 1977. 80 escudos: 


Between 1702 and 1976 Portugal 
officially ruled 7,400 square miles of the 
East Indian island of Timor. Though this 
overseas province was Completely sur- 
rounded by the Indonesian-archipelago, 
Lisbon—halfway -around the world— 
7 was responsible for its 670,000 residents. 
As a result of other government 
priorities, Timor was in every way 
underdeveloped. At the end of 1974 the 
per capita G.N.P. was only $40.00.' 
Barely 10 percent of the population was 
literate, and there were less than a dozen 
Timorese university graduates. 
* Until recently the great bulk of Timor’s 
population appeared apolitical if not 
favorable toward Portugal’s negligent 
rule. Indonesia disavowed any claim to 
the territory and early this.detade re- 
fused to- support Fretilin, a clandestine 
group advocating independence. Such 
was the situation when the April 25, 1974 
revolution in distant Portugal resulted in 
‘a public promise by the new regime that 

“Timor will be whatever the majority of 
its people want it to be.” 

The subsequent tragic drama for the 

. politically unsophisticated Timorese. in- 
volved: complex maneuvering by three 
lécal political parties, each with com- 
pletely different goals; abrup? changes in 
Portugal’s attitude toward independence 
‘reflecting ‘Lisbon’s changing govern-: 
mental ideologies; concern of Indonesia 
and Australia over a possible pro-Soviet 
“Cuba” base in’ an independent Timor; 
the critical policy shift toward annexa- 
tion by Indonesia, resulting in outright ° 
occupation and “integration” of eastern 
Timor in 1976; a consequent civil war 
involving ideological countercharges, 
invading “volunteer” armies, and atroc- 
ity claims—with at least 60,000 
Timorese dead or fled; and ultimately 
‘ demonstrated frustration and impotence 
by the United Nations. 

The sole problem posed by this fas- 
cinating book is publication ‘in Por- 
tuguese. Few observers appear better. 
qualified than its author to report and 
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comment upon events in this little- 
known political unit. Dr. Adriano 
Moreira was Minister for Overseas Pro- 
vinces {1961-63)—the -only political 
post of his career—and it is commonly 
believed that his dismissal resulted from 
his advocating too advanced a relation- 
ship between metropolitan and overseas 
Portugal. Subsequently he has served in 
many prominent positions with uni- 
veristy and semiacademic organizations 


related to Portuguese culture and over-` 


seas administration. 

The author’s stated purpose with this 
publication is to inform the Portuguese 
public of post-1974 developments in 
their most remote overseas province. 
Direct communications from Dili gradu- 
ally ceased; and due to the political slant 
of the Lisbon news media, even official 
reports from the United Nations -were 
largely ignored. The Drama of Timor, 
therefore, includes the full report of the 
U.N. Political Affairs and Decolonization 
Department concerning Timor; 
Moreira’s comments upon various refer- 
ences in that publication; and a concise 
conclusion analyzing the report and its 
consequences. 

RICHARD J. HOUK 

DePaul University 

Chicago 

Ilinois 


WALDEMAR R. SMITH. The Fiesta System 
and Economic Change. Pp. viii, 194. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1977. $15.00. 


The traditional fiesta system of 
Mesoamerica is one in which an indi- 
vidual household assumes responsibility 
for organizing and paying for one of the 


several folk-Catholic religious celebra-. 


tions which take place in a village each 
year. What has struck most students of 
the area is the large expenditure re- 
quired of the sponsoring household. 
Smith attempts to refute what he sees as 
the functionalist interpretation of the 
fiesta. system and the willingness of 
people to assume the financial burden 
involved. This view, according to Smith, 
stresses religious generosity as a cause of 
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Indian social and economic stability and 
as a consequence of ‘being Indian. In-, 
stead, Smith argues that the “generosity” 
involved in the fiesta system is, itself, a 
consequence of economic and social 
stability and that support of the fiesta 
system is a reasonably chosen pattern of 
behavior, given the social and economic 
isolation of many villages. ` 
Support for his argument is based on 
his fieldwork in an isolated and highly 
traditional Indian village, i in a moderniz- 
ing Indian town in the same region of 
Guatemala, and in two other com- 
munities which are more prosperous than 
the remote village but still ceremonially 
conservative. The remote village is one 
in which population has grown rapidly ` 
and the available land farmed in the 
traditional way is no longer adequate to 
provide sustenance for most households. 


` Most of the residents have been forced to’ 


become seasonal laborers on lowland 
plantations. The number of fiestas per 
year has been reduced, the fiestas have 
become simpler, and attempts have been 
made to distribute the costs of each fiesta 
among a larger number of people. ` 

In the bustling Indian town of San 
Pedro, Smith also finds. fundamental 
changes in the fiesta system resulting, he 
argues, in large part from increased 
spending opportunities for individuals. 
In the two “intermediate towns” pres- 
sure on land is not intense, there are few 
new economic opportunities, and the 
fiesta system is relatively stable. This 
evidence allows Smith to conclude that 
economic change and the degree and 
manner of economic integration in the 
national economy are primary determin- 
ants of stability (and change) in the fiesta 
system. 

Smith’s comparative study of the four 
localities is well done and his argument 
that economic change causes changes in 
the fiesta system is persuasive. His 
interpretation of the mainstream 
functionalist approach and his insis- 
tence upon the novelty of his own 
approach are less persuasive. 

ANNE MAYHEW 

“University of Tennessee 

Knoxville 
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M. N. SRINIVAS. The Remembered Vil- 
lage. Pp. xvi, 374. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1976. $9.50. 
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This work. is a remarkable. personal 
achievement and an important event in 
„the study of rural India. M.N. Srinivas’s 
writing on caste, social change, and rural 


life in Southern India has long since 


established him as an outstanding scho- 
lar of contemporary Indian society. 
. Here he presents. a: document at once 
„uniquely human in its warmth and 
searching personal honesty- and espe- 
cially valuable in the fresh detail and 
insights it offers on village life. Its tone 
and value are the products of an extraor- 
dinary feat: the overcoming of the loss of 
the author’s field notes at the hands of 
arsonists in 1970. 

The Remembered Village is an account 


of field work in village Rampura of © 


Mandya district of southern Karnataka 
state. The recalled material is mostly 
drawn from Srinivas’s residence there in 
1948, supplemented by subsequent vis- 
its and contact with his 
friends. It is the necessity of having to 
re-create the experience ofthe field work 
in order to re-establish the writers 
findings which gives the account its 
distinctive quality. Accordingly there is 
great emphasis placed upon interper- 
sonal relationships and much probing of 
their subjective as well as their be- 
havioral dimensions. Among its high- 
points are portraits of the village head- 
man, ofa powerful faction leader who is 
simultaneously the headman’s friend 
and rival, and of the wiley clerk who 
served as Srinivas’s assistant. The most 
significant anthropological contributions 
come in discussions of social relations 
and in specific analyses of household 
life, relations between men and women 
and between castes. Also included is a 
sharply drawn account-of how the 'ag- 


ricultural cycle is woven into the life of . 


the community. 

Srinivas’s treatment of his own role is 
what makes this study unique. If any- 
thing, he pays more attention to his’ 
doubts, fears, mistakes, experiences, and 
subjective reactions as' a sociocultural 


informant/ 
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outsider than he does to his analytical 
accomplishments. What emerges, there- 
fore, is a highly instructive description of 
the demands of anthropological field 
work. < 

‘The achievements of the book do not 
obscure the limitations inevitable in the 
circumstances of its composition. The 
discussion of Rampura as a social or- 
ganism is incomplete and uneven. Its 
weaker families and jatis are admittedly 
given little attention. The chapters on 
post-1948 change and (surprisingly) on 
factions tend to ramble anecdotally. And, ` 
as must be expected, the economic data 
presented are impressionistically de- 
scriptive and are much less valuable than 
the insights into social relations. 

Yet, these limitations must be put into 
perspective. This book will become a 
guide and an inspiration to students of 
Indian society and to anyone preparing 
to investigate small, rural communities 
anywhere. \ 

RICHARD S. NEWELL 

University of Northern Iowa 

Cedar eae 
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MICHAEL J. DEANE. Political Control of 
the Soviet Armed Forces. Pp. 300. New 
York: Crane, Russak. & Co., 1977. 
$17.50. 


In May 1976 Brezhnev promoted him- 
self to the highest military rank of 


Marshal of the Soviet Union; and two 


months later he offered the same rank to 
his new Defense Minister, professional 
defense industrialist, rather than profes- 
sional soldier, Ustinov. Are these two . 
moves signs of the reassertion of civilian 
Party controls over the professional mili- 
taryP Or are they, on the contrary, 
symptoms of the growing militarization. 


‘of Soviet society, including the militari- 


zation of high Party officials, which has 
been expressed in their ever more 
formidable defense appropriations, their 
renewed predilection for heavy industry 
and harsh suppression of political dis- 


senters? In his book Dr. Deane plausibly 
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argues for the former proposition, reveal- 
ing some friction between the late 
Marshal Grechko—a truly professional 
soldier—and Brezhnev on the eve of the 
last Party Congress in February-March 
1976. In such political insights lies the 
strength of the book: the reviewer 
learned a lot about the political ties ofthe 
somewhat shadowy head of the Main 
Political Administration Yepishev. The 
book is certainly up to date. 

But on the whole, the work is some- 
what uneven. It promises to elucidate 
‘“the evolving character of political con- 
trol, evaluate the changing relationship 
among the MPA, the Party, and the 
professional military, ... and assess 
the future significance of political control 
in Soviet party-military affairs” (p. viii). 


Those themes:are indeed touched upon 


in the book, but nowhere are they fully 


developed. The author does not give a 
graphic overall picture of the apparatus 


of the Main Political Administration, 


except possibly in the highly. condensed 
Appendix B (pp. 281-83). The book 
ends abruptly, with the specific events of 
1976, rather than with‘a general conclu- 
sion. The author is familiar with the work 
of Roman Kolkowicz, but does not con- 
sider the important, though admittedly 
article-length, challenge to Kolkowicz by 
William E. Odom in Problems of Com- 
munism, September—October 1973. Re- 
grettably, Deane’s\ book lacks a bibliog- 
raphy.’ 

To sum up, the work contains some 
factual and theoretical gems, but they 
have not been properly set into a single 
piece of jewelry. It is a promising first 
effort rather than a well-rounded book. 

YAROSLAV BILINSKY 

University of Delaware 

Newark 


JOHN REDWOOD. European. Science in 
the Seventeenth Century. Pp. 208. 
New York: Barnes & Noble, 1977. 
$13.50. 


From the title of this book one might 
expect a discussion of the scientific 
‘revolution of the seventeenth century, 

’ one of the principal intellectual and 
social phenomena of the modern world. 
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Rather, this is basically an-anthology of 
extracts from writers of the period, 
including Galileo, Descartes, and Gas- 
sendi; but devoted mainly to English ` 
authors. The selections, seldom more 
than five pages in length, are arranged in 
four categories: Methods, Achieve- 
ments, Institutions, and Persons. Brief 
introductory sections and some bio- 
graphical sketches are supplied by the 
author. 

In recent years several anthologies of 
writings bearing on the scientific revolu- 
tion have appeered, representing a vari- 
ety of purposes and differing widely in 
emphasis. The present collection will: 
appeal more to nontechnical -readers, 
who seek a broad sampling, than tò 
students of the. history of science. Inclu- 
sion of a selection from Kenelme Digby 

among the medical writings, for exam- 
ple, manifests the author’s wish to have 
the word “science” broadly construed, 
while his selection of De Chales to 
represent Euclid in the late seventeenth 
century is very curious, when Isaac 
Barrow would seem far more appropriate 
from the scientific standpoint, particu- 
larly in England and as the teacher of Sir 
Isaac Newton. Galileo’s Il Saggiatore 


- (The Assayer) of 1623 is confused with 


his very different Starry Messenger of 
1610 (p. 22), and the assertion that Blaise 
Pascal himself conducted the Puy de 
Dome barometric experiment (p. 71) is as 
mistaken as the accompanying remark 
that the mercury was found to rise during 
the ascent. Mr. Redwood’s opinion that 
Galileo’s father was neoplatonic in out- 
look (p. 72) would be very hard .to 
support, since he vigorously opposed 
musical theory based on harmonic ratios; 
the same bias is found on p. 171, where ` 
the Cimento Academy is characterized as 
neoplatonic though | it published only 
experimental researches illustrated by 
the extracts which follow. 

From the standpoint of sociology of 
early science the selections and com- 
mentaries are more successful, Extracts 
from Francis Bacon, Thomas Hobbes, 


“Jonathan Swift, and Thomas Birch are , 


included to represent some philosophi- 
cal, literary, and historical phases of the 
impact of early modern science in other 
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cultural fields, while John Ward and 


John Aubrey are allowed to speak as 
contemporary biographers of scientists. 
A two-page selected bibliography of 


principal English-language books on the , 
history and philosophy of science pub- . 


lished during the past half-century, with 
running commentary, completes the 
volume.-It is accurately and attractively 


printed, though the paper used is not of i 


the best. 
STILLMAN DRAKE 
University, of Toronto 
Canada 


CELIA S. HELLER. On. the Edge. of 
Destruction: Jews of Poland Between 
the Two World Wars. Pp. xi, 369. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1977. $14.95. ` 


They were a large and productive 


community, the Jews of interwar Poland, _ 


and their contribution to the culture and 
economy of that troubled state was a 
major one. They were a minority, but 
they had company: nearly a third of the 


population was non-Polish. There were, 


Germans and Lithuanians. who were 
identified with hostile neighbor states; 
there were White Russians and Ukrain- 
ians who had been beasts of burden for 
the Polish pans; and there were Jews. 
Relying upon a variety of published 
sources and upon epitaphic literature 
from YIVO Institute archives, Professor 
, Heller has sought to give a glimpse of the 
thriving, but mortally threatened, society 
into which, she notes, she was born. The 
world needs accounts like this, for the 
old shtetl is no more, Yiddish is a dying 
language, and ‘the victims of the 
Holocaust will cry throughout time for 
mankind to ponder their supreme agony. 
_ This book will help; but the pity is that it 
could have done so much more. 

There Were probably more decent 
Poles than the author is willing to admit. 
After all, even Himmler complained that 
every German had his own good Jew, 


and that, of course, added up-to a lot of ` 


Germans and Jews. Poland was not 
much different. There was unquestiona- 
bly'a great deal of anti-Sémitism, un- 
official and official; a major party, the 


National Democrats, sought that “Hitler 
class” and won it over easily. But 
Professor Heller goes a bit far in chiding 
Pilsudski for not being Masaryk, and-few 


‘Slovaks—not to mention Sudeten Ger- 


mans even before 1933—would have 
agreed with ‘her that Czechoslovakia 
(which she holds up as a model for 
Poland) “fully implemented” the 1919 
Minorities’ Treaty. Further, Professor 
Heller holds the “assimilationists” (cal- 
led “Poles of Mosaic faith” or “Poles of 
Jewish descent”) in the greatest disre- 
gard, and she rejects the mere possibility 
that even Poles wholly untainted by 
anti-Semitism might honestly have seen 
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a threat to the Polish state in Zionism. - 


‘Some reflection upon the Vilnius and 


Danzig problems might have produced a 


‘more balanced assessment. 


WOODFORD MCCLELLAN 
. University of Virginia 
Charlottesville ` 
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HERBERT R. Sonora Guernical 
Guernical A Study’ of Journalism, 
Diplomacy, Propaganda, and History. 
Pp. 563. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1977. $19.95. 


The subtitle of this book accurately 
reflects its contents. Mr. Southworth, an 
historian, journalist, and broadcaster, 
began this study by asking “How was 
Guernica destroyed? By whom? Why?” 


. The resulting book, however, tells us, 


little new about the aerial bombing ofthe 
Basque town, of Guernica on April 26, 
1937. Instead, the book is’ about the 
powerful role of journalism and prop- 
aganda in a world dependent upon the 
media for its knowledge of “events.” 
Southworth begins with a painstaking 


‘account of the reporting of the event 


itself. On’ April 27, 1937, the British 
public learned that an open town had 
been attacked by German planes, which 
had dropped incendiary bombs and 
strafed the civilian population for more 


` than three hours. That night, in response 


to world outrage over the bombing, 
Spanish Nationalist headquarters in 
Salamanca and Seville indignantly de- 
nied that any attack had occurred and 
falsely attributed the devastation of the 
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town to fleeing Basque arsonists. The 
initial British press reports and the 
Nationalists’ public disavowals provided 
material for the controversy that fol- 
lowed.  — 

- The purpose of the present book is 
twofold: (1) to establish Nationalist re- 
sponsibility for the destruction of Guer- 
nica and (2) to expose the faulty logic 
—if not the deliberate prevarication 
—of those who have defended the 
Nationalists’ innocence. Because doc- 
umentary evidence, directly implicat- 
ing Nationalist headquarters in the attack 
is not available, the second purpose is 
more fully achieved than ‘the first. 
Southworth examines every important 
contribution to the Nationalist myth of 
Guernica published during the last 40 
years, although he focuses on the Civil 
War and the late 1960s, when “Neo- 


Franquista” historians refurbished the . 


myth in response to the revival of Basque 
nationalism. Of particular interest are the 
sections in which Southworth links the 
development of the Nationalist myth to 
the working conditions of wartime jour- 
nalists, the hypocrisy of the Non- 
Intervention Committee, and the am- 
biguous role of the Frerich news agency, 
Havas, in reporting news from Spain. 
The book enlarges our understanding 
of the value—or the perceived, value— 
of propaganda in the twentieth century. 
Southworth argues that the Franco re- 
gime could not admit to the bombing of 
Guernica—either then or later— 
because of its negative impact on public 
opinion, especially among , liberal 
Catholics in England and France. 
Southworth does not develop his 
analysis fully because his loyalty to the 
Republicans makes him unwilling to 
label their exploitation of the Guernica 
episode as “propaganda” also. A‘ true 
story, however, often makes better prop- 
aganda than a false one. It was precisely 
the continued Republican success of 
using Guernica as a symbol that forced 
the Nationalists to respond with the “lies 
and propaganda” that Southworth dis- 
sects with such expertise in this book. 
The book is flawed by its polemical 
tone. During his long quest for reliable 
data, Southworth became a participant in 
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the controversy that is the subject of his 
book. Some ofthe personal invective that 
has characterized that debate has been 
incorporated into the present study, 
where it diminishes the impact of the 
documentary evidence and textual criti- 
cism that alone would have’ supported 
his case. 3 
CAROLYN P. BOYD 
University of Texas . 
Austin 
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PETER VANNEMAN. The Supreme Soviet: 
Politics and the Legislative Process in 


the Soviet Political System. Pp. vii, - 


256: Durham, N.C.; Duke University 
Press, 1977. $11.75. 


RONALD J. HILL. Soviet Political Elites: 
The Case of Tiraspol. Pp. vii, 226. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1977. $16.95. 


Peter Vanneman’s study is a very 
thorough analysis of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet, the most complete treatment of 


‘ the subject since Peter Juviler’s doctoral 


dissertation on the Soviet deputy nearly 


‘ twenty years ago. Vannneman examines 


all aspects of the Supreme Soviet, with 
individual and very informative chapters 
on that body’s commissions and its 
Presidium. As far as factual presentation 
goes, the description and analysis appear 
to be quite accurate, although, as will be 
indicated below, a number of his asser- 
tions were out of date long before the 
book was published. 

The main difficulty with the book, in 
this reviewer's opinion, is not the de- 
scription of the structure and operation of 
the Supreme Soviet, but with the au- 


thor’s exaggerated assertions concerning . 


the importance of that body in the Soviet 
scheme of things. While criticizing sev- 
eral authors who find little or no sig- 
nificance in the institution at all, Vanne- 
man moves too far in the other,direction, 
stating that during “the past fifteen years 
the Supreme Soviet has been gradually 
but systematically moved closer to the 
center of political conflict and resolu- 


‘tion as the tension between ‘legality’ 


and ‘legitimacy’ increasingly represents 
competing political forces” (p. 4). State-. 
ments of this kind are particularly preva- 
lent at the beginning of the book. In this 
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reviewer's opinion, a study of the Su- 
preme Soviet does not have io be justified 


on the questionable grounds that the . 


institution has become considerably 
more significant in recent years. Whether 
a whole book ought to be devoted to such 
a study isa question people may disagree 
about. 

The best chapter in the besk is 
probably chapter 7, where the author 
elaborates on what he sees as the two 
major functions of the Supreme Soviet, as 
“an organ of legitimation” and as “an 


organ of efficiency” seeking to grease the - 


wheels of government.” Also useful are 


chapter 9 on the Communist Party in the - 


Supreme Soviet and the portion of the 

final chapter on the differences between 

the East European legislatures and the 

Supreme Soviet. ; 

. The references to constitutional provi- 
sions apply to the now-superseded 1936 


Constitution, and the author cannot be' 


faulted on this. But in several other 
respects this 1977 publication is consid- 
erably behind the times: Chkikvadze 
(sic) is identified as’ Director of the 
Institute of Law and Government (read: 
“Institute of State and Law”), a position 
he left in the early 1970s; Gorkin, 
identified as Chairman of the USSR 
Supreme Court, retired in 1972; the 
Juridical Commission of the USSR 


Council of Ministers was replaced by the’ 


Ministry of Justice in 1970;’some of the 
data, on thé size of the Supreme Soviet 
commissions, for example, fail to take. 
into account the changes made im- 
mediately after the 1974 elections. Fi- 
nally, on an unrelated matter, why 
should one write about the power “to 
enact zakonsP” Statutes would be’ a 
perfectly good English word to use. 

In conclusion, although this thorough 
study constitutes more than most people 
would want to know about the Supreme 
Soviet, the reviewer had no problem in 
this respect. He had more difficulty with 

-the inflation and misrepresentation. of 
the rather modest significance of the 
Supreme Soviet in the Soviet political 
system, 

Ronald J. -Hill’s engagingly written 
study of the city of Tiraspol in Moldavia 
also seems excessively concerned with 
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explaining to the reader ‘why such an 
analysis is justified. Mr. Hill has no 
reason for such concern. His book adds 
greatly to our understanding of local 


` Party and soviet operations. 


Hill lived in Tiraspol as an exchange 
scholar and had an opportunity to inter- 
view local political leaders. But he found 
these contacts of little usefulness and 
based most of his study on an analysis of 
local newspapers for the period 1950- 
67. Although he was largely limited to 
this source, he.maximized its, usefulness 
and was able to extract a good. deal of 
interesting longitudinal information 


from it such as the growth in the size of 


the city soviet and the city Party commit- 
tee over time and the changes in the 
departmental structure of the city soviet 
executive committee and the. gorkom. 
The results of the author’s efforts were 
obviously based on a painstaking and 
time-consuming collection of data. In his 
conclusion he acknowledges that little 
that is new has come to light. Even this 
would be significant and worth the effort, 
since it would confirm once more the 
tentative conclusions of other scholars. 
But there are some- small surprises in 
Hill’s analysis and these nuggets make 
the study all the more worth while. He 
found, for instance, that the.Tiraspol city 
soviet has always been made up of a 
strong majority of Party members, which 


‘is atypical for both the USSR generally 


and for the rest of Moldavia. Likewise, 
the Tiraspol soviet has been on the low 
side in the proportion of women among 
its members when compared both with 
Moldavia and the USSR as a whole. Mr. 
Hill offers plausible explanations for 
these exceptions, and if they are not 
completely persuasive, at least he has 
done all he:could to find reasonable 
explanations, including making good use 
of available population data. 

His analysis of membership turnover 
in the city soviet and Party gorkom are 
equally interesting. It is a pity, however, 
that the study did not go beyond the 
mid-1960s, since it would have been 
interesting to see whether the rate of 
turnover changed in the. wake of 
Khrushchev’s demise and the abandon- 
ment of his policy of renewal. 
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This short review cannot do justice to 
the completeness of Mr. Hill!’s analysis. 
His book amounts to a judicious counter- 
point of data against theory, and is a 


welcome addition to the small fumber of - 


studies of Soviet local politics. 
DONALD p. BARRY 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem 
Pennsylvania 
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Vicror Basiux. Technology, World 
Politics and American Policy. Pp. viii, 

. 409. New Yerk: Columbia University 
Press, 1977. $17.50. : 


Rather than producing ancther “Blue 
Sky” thesis filled with the world is going- 
to blazes homilies, Victor Basiuk, an 
operational academician, has written a 
tempting treatise that is going to create 
constructivé comments among the con- 
stituent groups who will read this book. 
It poses the right questions and provides 
some new answers with considerable 
merit. Analyzing the future impact of 
technology on international relations 
and societies by focusing on the de- 
veloped societies, Basiuk works out a 
response this impact may have for U.S. 
domestic and foreign policy. 

Beginning with now, the time frame is 
extended 75 years by organizing the 
book across time dimensions: the first 
four parts go out to the.end of this century 
and part five continues for 50 years later. 
Part ohe orients the reader by explaining 
the author’s view of the sociopolitical 
impact of technological trends. By 
employing a definition that permits 
technology to do this or that, readers 
are assisted in assessing impact that 
technology can make and quickly note 
that it may produce certain imperatives 
of its own because of its very impact. 

Those developed societies—the United 
States, the. Soviet Union, Western Eu- 
rope, and - Japan—with -most of the 
world’s GNP are exposed to a competent 
technological assessment in part two. 
Their strengths, weaknesses, problem 
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areas, and prospects arè considered, 
using thought-provoking scenario mod- 
els to bring future trends and prospects to 
the surface. . 
In part three we aré in a position to 


understand how technology is changing ` 


the world arena, particularly.how it has 

changed the distribution of power to 

make up a “positive sum” process. Also 

considered is how this process may 

enhance international stability:. its con- . 
tribution to the integration of world ` 
society, to growing: interdependence, . 
and to international laws responding to 

society’s reciprocal needs for stability . 
are important in this respect. 

The impact of these technological 
realities on current and. future American 
policy are the subject of. part four. 
Technologically speaking, no difference 
exists between domestic and foreign 
policy today. They have become a ` 
technological entity. In fact, Basiuk | 
argues convincingly for a new national 
decisionmaking mechanism, pérmitting 
comprehensive planning and implemen- 
tation of a “technological strategy” fot , 
the. home front. Success in this area 
would end the ad hoc and compartmen- 
talized efforts such as'we have witnessed 


in developing an energy policy. Similar -. 


initiatives are required for the outside 
world, and Basiuk proposes an “Adviser 
to the President for a Future Inter- 
national System” to develop policy. for 
these emerging circumstances. 

Part five rounds out the forecast by’ 


- extending it roughly 50 years into the 


next century. It analyzes what one day 
may be referred to as the “postindustrial _ 
revolution,” in which man battles 
technology for control of his own destiny. 
An examination of America’s national 
purpose in an international context pro- | 
vides an appropriate closing for this 


far-reaching book. Basiuk conceives. 


America’s purposes to be as standard as 
the Preamble, and he regrets attacks — 
upon them. New national leadership will 
be required to defend old purposes, and 
it may be that we are witnessing the, 
beginnings of this defense today in Mr.’ 
Carter's consurhingy concern for human 
rights and desire to right old wrongs, as- 
evidenced, especially, in the recent 
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Panama Canal Treaty. In time these 
activities may. help to recover some of 
America’s ideological appeal and inspi- 
ration, both of which are essential for any 
degree of world leadership. 

Russell Baker once said that the future . 
begins in America. He was right, and the 
greatest contribution that America may 
make in the future technological world, 
described so well here, is to demonstrate 
how. mature man can live peacefully 
within a global, postindustrial society. ` 

Jonn D, ELLIOTT- 

The George Washington University 

Wahin gon, D.C. 


` "hes 
CARL M. BERGER: Jolin F. Kennedy and 
the Second Reconstruction. Pp. vii, 
396: New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1977. $14.95. 


This richly documented study of polit- 
ical history is a good addition to the, 
literature of the Kennedy years. The 
theme of this work is that John F. 
Kennedy ‘changed from a moderate 
stance on civil rights and a resistance to 
the' kind of reconstruction imposed on 
the South following the Civil War, to an 
activist role and a central position in: 
what the author describes as “The 
Second Reconstruction.” . 

The irony posed by Carl Brauer is that 
Kennedy, as an “amateur historian in 

- 1956,” castigated Northern radical Re- 
publicans for their excesses in the first 
Reconstruction period; yet, within seven 
years of his‘ writing on the subject, 
‘Kennedy became the most significant 
political figure in a new movement to’ 
abolish racial discrimination. Using the ` 
considerable resources of the Kennedy 
‘Library, collections from a variety of 
projects, organizations and people of the 

. period, and personal interviews, Brauer 
gives full and informative citations to 
help others trace similar interests. - 

The book begins with a brief sketch of 
Kennedy’s moderation or Jack of interest 
in racial- matters when he was a.con- 
gressman' and senator. His interest ‘in. 
international affairs and his flair for 
campaigning are noted, as well as his 
evolving acceptability to blacks. and to 
Southern whites. Despite some argu- 


N 
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ments with leaders of the NAACP, 
Kennedy was able to keep on friendly and 
supportive terms with them throughout 
his presidential campaign. Southern 
leaders were attracted by his moderate 
stance. : 
Following his Seion to the Presi- 
dency, Kennedy was under pressure 
from both sides. He was able to satisfy 
both partially by taking executive action. 
on some discrimination matters and 
avoiding legislative proposals which 
would arouse Southern politicians. 
Brauer dtaws a number of comparisons 
with Eisenhower's Presidency in which 
Eisenhower, despite the Brown Deci- 
sion of 1954 and the Little Rock confron- 
tation, seemed aloof from issues of civil 
rights. Kennedy, according to Brauer, 
was drawn into the issues by a series of 


. dramatic events. Kennedy shifted during 


his Presidency from limited advocacy 
and action to a focal position in prodding 
legislative enactments, which came to 
fruition after his assassination and Lyn- 
don Johnson’s ascendancy. 

In presenting Kennedy’s movement 
from peripheral interest in civil rights to 


-central concern, Brauer highlights the 


roles of leading figures: of the civil rights 
movement, prominent Southern politi- 
cians, Robert Kennedy as Attomey Gen- . 
eral, and certain members of the White 
House establishment. Most of these 
portrayals are brief and unidimensional, 
but Brauer’s treatment of Robert Ken- 
nedy shows more of the human complex- 
ity involved in politics. 

The writing style in this book, unfor- 
tunately, ` tends to the dry, descriptive 
statement in the form of dissertations, 
which loses the drama of the times. The © 
volume was drawn from Brauer’s doc- 
toral dissertation and generally lacks 
vividness and depth of character de- 
velopment, though it is a scholarly and 
soundly reasoned work, There are a few 
portions that are compelling reading: 
descriptions of Alabama during the 


Freedom Rides. and beatings suffered 


there and the tredtment of demonstra- 
tions in Albany, Georgia and at the 
University of Mississippi. Typically, 
however, the book provides well-docu- 
mented detail but little insight into ` 
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the human condition or complex social 
situation of the times. The writing is not 
consistent with the excitement of the 
period. 

In terms of the theme of Kennedy’ s 
shift from an‘i-Reconstructicnism to 
dominance in the Second Reconstruc- 


tion, Brauer pravides no clear definition ` 


of Reconstruction, leaving it to the 
reader’s prior knowledge or imagination. 
The study does show two shifts in 
Kennedy—from moderation to advocacy 
in civil rights and from executive action 
to legislative advocacy. These are not the 
only defining characteristics of Recon- 
struction, but Brauer does not provide 
his definition against which to judge 
Kennedy. Brauer also. gives excessive 
credit to historians whose writings, he 
implies, were 2 major reason for Ken- 
nedy’s shifts. 

Given the volumes of material availa- 
ble, Brauer has done a careful and 
thoughtful job of pulling out important 
data and condensing it into a short book. 
It is worth reading. 

Jack L. NELSON 

Rutgers University’ 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


+ 
Dominic J. CAPECI, JR. The Harlem Riot 
of 1943. Pp. ix, 262. Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Temple University Press, 1977. 
$15.00. 


As the title suggests, The Harlem Riot 
of 1943 is an azcount of a civil distur- 
bance. The event was triggered by an 
incident involving a white policeman 
and a black serviceman, on leave in 
Harlem, on a hot Sunday evening in 
August. Some 3,000 persons initially 
collected in front of a police precinct 
station and later turned to breaking 
windows and looting. The event was 
contained by a lergely white police force. 
The disturbance came to an end within 
24 hours. It left six dead (all black}, 
85 injured (mostly blacks), property 
damage to 1,450 commercial establish- 
ments estimated between $225,000 and 
$5,000,000. A total of 590 persons was 
arrested. 
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Capeci covers antecedent events (both 
remote and proximate), the riot and its 
aftermath. The narrative begins with 


. description of New York City and Har- 


lem in the 1930s. Capeci describes 
public leadership with special attention 
to Fiorello LaGuardia and Adam Clayton 
Powell. Harlem life during the Depres- 
sion is reviewed with emphasis on the 
employment problems experienced by 
blacks during the period. Capeci reviews 
black perceptions of World War II and 
their role in that conflict. A riot which 
occurred in Detroit earlier in the summer 
of 1943, and created concern in: New 
York about the possibility of similar 
outbursts there, is discussed. Various 
explanations of the riot and reactions to it 
by public figures in New York are 
presented. Capeci offers his own view 
that black frustration about lack of access 
to social and economic rewards, com- 
pounded by their expectation that they 
participate fully in the War effort, con- 
tributed importantly to the outbreak. 
Capeci also offers the view that contain- 
ment of the riot was quick. He attributes 
the success in controlling it to an efficient 
but restrained effort on the part of police. 
At the same time, Capeci is critical of the 
role played by Mayor LaGuardia and the 
police during the period. He argues that 
LaGuardia lagged in taking action to 
alleviate tensions known to have existed 
in Harlem prior to the riot and is also 
critical of LaGuardia’s insensitivity. to 
black concerns about police brutality. 
As a contribution to an understanding. 
of the causes of riots and the means 
through which racial tensions can be, 
contained, the book is less satisfactory 
than itis as a historical narrative. Largely- 
implicitly, the author emphasizes the 
tole of public figures and the forces 
which led to the riot. In so doing he 
concentrates on matters which were 
contested during the period between 
black and white leaders. Public con- 
troversy, for example, regarding poten- 
tial racial discrimination in tenant selec- 
tion’ for a quasi-public housing project 
under construction in the Lower East 
Side receives attention. The connection 
betw2en these-public issues in black and 
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white relations and the frame of mind |of 
the riot participants is not compellingly 
made. The historian’s problem is that 
information is available om public lead- 
ers and public events; accordingly it is 
reported. Much less information is avail- 
able about the ordinary citizens who are 
potential riot participants. By concentrat- 


ing on available information, Capeci_ 


implicitly appears to overéstimate the 
explanatory importance of the role 
played by civic leaders,in contributing to 
the forces which led to the riot and the 
actions they might have taken te more 
effectively contain civil unrest. An alter- 
nate possibility is that riots result from 
enormously powerful social forces over 
which public leaders have very little 
control. 
‘FRANCIS G. CARO 
TE E Service Society . 
New York City f 


EDWARD .W. CHESTER. A Guide to 
Political Platforms. Pp. 373. Hamden, 


Conn.: Archon Books, 1977. $20.00. 


This book is an issue-oriented, non- 
quantitative history of political party 
platforms from their emergence in the 
1830s to the present. As such, it serves as 
a useful complement to Porter and 
Johnson’s standard compilation, Na- 
tional Party Platforms 1840-1968, and 
other more quantitative works. 

Professor Chester draws on a wide 
range of sources, including scholarly 
analyses, journalistic reactions of the 
time, and, of course, the platforms and 
platform debate accounts themselves. 
His narrative style is direct and efficient, 
though not particularly engaging, con- 
sidering the wealth of interesting charac- 
ters and issues available for discussion. 

The book is organized chronologically, 
with a section devoted to each presiden- 
tial election from 1840 to 1976, the latter 
receiving a “tentative appraisal.” Each 
electiqn is presented in turn through a 
brief summary of the preceding adminis- 


tration and introduction to the current’ 


presidential candidates, a description 
and comparison of the major party plat- 
forms and their continuities and discon- 


tinuities with preceding years, a less - 
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eensive review not the minor party 
candidates and platforms, and finally a 
listing of the election results. Though 
this organization serves to presenta large 
quantity of information efficiently, this 
reviewer found it repetitious. Though 
the author avoids the tedium of pure 
quantitative .description, the reiterated 
organizational pattern detracts from the 
reading enjoyment possible in an issue- 
oriented narrative. 

Despite this, there is no question of the 
book’s comprehensiveness or utility. It 
contains a lengthy introduction which 
overviews the major questions and topics 
to be considered in analyzing and com- 
paring party platforms (e.g., minority 
planks, third party innovation and re-' 
forms, platform rhetoric versus reality), 


` and offers some conclusions based on 


this and other studies. There is a general 
and election-specific annotated. bibliog- 
raphy of over 400 sources which provides 
an excellent beginning for future re- 
search and reading in this area. As this 


history shows, though frequently depre- 


ciated by commentators and ignored by 
politicians, political platforms. offer an 
essential insight into the development of 
the American party system and election 
process. 
‘JAMES M. GIARELLI 
University of Florida 
Gainesville 


. MELVYN DUBOFSKY AND WARREN VAN- 


TINE. John L. Lewis: A Biography. Pp. 
v, 619. New York, Quadrangle, 1977. 
$20. 00. 


This ET book will be must 
reading for anyone concerned with the 
history of the American labor movement. 
Paradoxically I find the biography a 
failure because it never succeeds in 
explaining John L. Lewis as a human 
being. Perhaps no one can. Nothing more 
indicates this failure than the decision to 
begin and end the book with the murder 
of “Jock” Yablonski, which occurred 


‘over nine years after Lewis retired and 


six months after his death. Surely even 
Lewis, for all his“ undoubted 
serves to have the first and l 
of his biography directed a 
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point the authors snidely wonder how . 


Lewis could square his well-to-do life 
style “with his public role as the captain 
of a mighty host of plebians” (p. 299), 
while elsewhere they snigger at his 
“appearing more the striving bourgeois 
than the emerging proletarian leader” (p. 
17). Apart from the obvious conflation of 
roles, what anyone writing about the 
mainstream of the American labor move- 
ment must understand -is that it was 
néver proletarian but always bourgeois. 
Much (see chapter 13 notes) is based on 
oral interviews with individuals (e.g., 
Gardner Jackson) whose reputation for 
accuracy leaves much to be desired. The 
authors freely state that “we may have 
relied on such information too heavily” 
(p. 593). 

Along the way there are aioi 
—at page 12 the authors doubt Lewis’s 
claim that he attended high school; six 
pages later they incorporate such atten- 
dance into their interpretation. There are 
also some curious judgments rendered: 


“most Americans .enjoyed prosperity _ 


during the late summer and early fall of 
ree (p. 155); “by late summer of 
1934. . full recovery from depression 
(was) no nearer than it had been ‘during 
the Hoover days” (p. 207). The latter is 
part of the general put-down of FDR now 
so fashionable, but what inspired the 
caricature of Sidney Hillman (often from 
the memoirs of his Stalinist enemies) is. 
difficult to fathom—Lewis would have 
enjoyed it. Yet, despite all these com- 
plaints, this is a book from which I 
learned much. It fleshes out and de- 
mythologizes Lewis’s early career, but is 
best in treating Lewis’s “glory years” 
(1933-1940, pp. 181-388). This part of 
the work can ‘stand with the best labor 
history. The overall results suggest that 
the authors should not have attempted 
biography, certainly not the biography of 
a great man who was also a great 
rogue—or was it the other way around? 

f ROGER DANIELS 

University of Cinċinnati 

Ohio 


DALL W. FORSYTHE. Taxation and Polit- 
ical Change in the Young Nation, 
1781-1833. Pp. x, 167. New York: 


` 
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Columbia University Press, 
$15.00. 


1977. 


Professor Forsythe, a political scien- 
tist, investigates the early American 
national experience to formulate theses. 
relating taxation to political change. 
Regarding government’s power to ex- 
tract revenue as the key to its domin- 
ion, he expects the growth of that power 
to play a crucial role in developing 
effective governmental systems. 

Before drawing his conclusions, For- 
sythe provides a summary account of 
early controversies about federal taxa- 
tion. He excludes nontax revenue 
sources from his discussion, although 


‘they yielded a significant minority of the 


government’s income. Forsythe em- . 
phasizes the tariff, as the available 
literature does, although the great tariff 


_ controversies focused on protection 


more than’on extraction of revenue .as 

such, He relies in his narrative on 

standard secondary accounts and ~in- 

terpretations. His criticism of Louis 

Hartz’s The Liberal Tradition in America 

(p. 6) suggests that perhaps political 

theorists value that work more generally 

than historians do. : 

In the analytical discussion- which 

constitutes his main contribution, For- 

sythe presents a sophisticated revision of 
previous scholars’ typologies of political _ . 
events. Like many of his predecessors, 

he defines the political: “regime” in 

narrowly constitutional terms and con- 

ceptualizes “political development” as a 

unilinear expansion of state machinery. 

In his typology an “authority crisis” 

(suggesting a revolutionary situation). 
exists when a policy controversy appears 
to concern the limits of the regime-and 
the survival of the system appears to be 

in peril. “Normal politics” obtains when 

neither of those conditions is present; 

“regime politics,” when only the former 

condition appears; and “environmental 

crisis;” when only the latter does. (To 

avoid confusion, readers should notice 

that Forsythe changes the locations of his 

four categories in the related charts on 

pp. 114 and 118.) 

In. addition, the author formulates 
thoughtful descriptions of the political 
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structure’s “allocative relations” to the 
social-economic substructure and its 
“authority relations” ta the citizens in 
their mass political behavior. Forsythe 
carefully qualifies his claims for his 
models, but he considers them more 
useful than other political thinkers’ cor- 
_ responding constructs. His.typology de- 
serves careful attention. It leaves the 
reader speculating about its applicability 
to a wider range of historical events. One 
particularly wonders how he might treat 
the dynamics of ‘ ‘authority relations” 

and “allocative relations” in the origins 
of the American Civil War, which he 
recognizes as the only unequivocal “au- 


. thority crisis” in the history ofthe United. 


States to date. 
JACK P. MADDEX, JR. 
University of Oregon 
Eugene ti 


HUGH HECLO. A Government of Stran- 
gers: Executive Politics in Wash- 
ington. Pp. x, 272. Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1977. 
$10.95. Paperbound, $4.50. 


Were you a Republican in Who’s Who 
in 1968 and thereby assured of consider- 
ation for a Nixon appointment? Did you 


receive an Atlanta-postmarked letter in. 


the fall of 1976 bearing the news that 
your credentials had been placed in the 
Carter “Talent Inventory?” In either 
. case, that extended moment of truth 
between Election Day and Inauguration 
sparked questions in the minds of those 
awaiting lightening’s strike: What can I 
read to prepare? There was very little 
then—at least for those who assumed 
that playing an important part in execu- 
tive politics means more than “living by 
the book.” But now the gap is filled, and 
the result makes fascinating reading. 

If Richard Neustadt’s Presidential 
Leadership was Machiavelli’s Prince for 


the American presidency, then Hugh , 


- Heclo’s A Government of Strangers is 
the comparable handbook for the earl- 
doms and baronies of presidential ap- 
pointees. Helco’s intention is to explore 
the relatively unknown process by which 
high-ranking political executives and top 
civil servants interact with one another, 
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focusing on the people themselves rather 
than on institutions, doctrinal legalities, 
or jurisdictional boundaries. How do 


‘ those interested in political control and 


those interested in administrative con- 
tinuity take the measure of one another? 
Why do some presidential appointees do 
better than others in getting what they 
want? To what extent can any political 
leader hope to guide what government 
does—programs—by directing and re- 
straining those who do it—personnel? . 

The author uses case studies, maxims, 
and telling interview quotations to re- 
veal the little known everyday problems 
of executive leadership faced by hun-, 
dreds of appointees in the executive 
branch. An assistant secretary describes 
his frustrations and progress in trying to 
start a program for minorities: “The 
bureaucrats I worked with were compe- 
tent and hardworking, but damn, if they 
couldn’t give reasons why any particular 
thing couldn’t be done. .. .’Later I 
found.out they knew there were ways to“ 
do things, but they weren’t volunteering 
that information” (p. 174). Heclo also 
illustrates why bureaucrats may deal 
cautiously or cavalierly with appointees. 
A high civil servant is quoted: “When our 
last assistant secretary was kicked out, it 
didn’t affect us. He had no ties outside 
his office” (p. 162). 

Heclo shows more than a nartow 
concern for groundruling effective ma- 
nipulation within Washington executive © 


suites. He is constructively interested in 


larger problems of democratic leader- 
ship theory as well. He contends that the 
politicization of the bureaucracy has 
been, matched by increasing bureau- 
“~cratization of leadership. He asserts that 
the changing nature of the political 
executive jobs to be filled has generally 
favored those with specialized technical 
abilities rather than those with broad 
political experience. Two important con- 
sequences follow from this trend. The 
patronage candidates with no technical 
training and who are ignorant of complex 
policies will be dropped from the final 
cut, thereby creating tensions with party 
leadership. Second, the changing trend 
in elite recruitment, which emphasizes 
managerial experience and technical 
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expertise, generates distance between 
the electoral coalition with which a 
president wins office and the executive 
coalition with which he. must try to 
govern in the bureaucracy. 

Having detailed the foibles and short- 
comings in the face-off between higher 
level’ civil servants and political ap- 
pointees (the Washington strangers), 
Heclo offers several proposals for change. 
He suggests reforms that would (1) 
promote more competent management 
by appointees, (2) reorganize the ad- 
ministration of the civil service per- 
sonnel system, and (3) set up a new 
federal service of public managers. 
Proposals to create a new kind of federal 
executive officer, a central personnel 
agency, and better civil service safe- 
guards should be calculated to insure 
good faith service from bureaucrats and 
greater responsibility on the part of top 
political appointees. 

The point is to improve the strategic 
setting for executive politics. For this is 
the setting, Heclo convincingly demon- 
strates, in which statecraft for presiden- 
tial appointees consists of getting the 
changes they want without losing the 
bureaucratic services they need. 

RICHARD PIERRE CLAUDE 

University of Maryland © 

College Park 


GARY J. JACOBSOHN. Pragmatism, 
Statesmanship, and the Supreme 
Court. Pp. 214. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1977. $12.50. 


Should Supreme Court opinions re- 
flect public opinion or should they 


educate the populace? Williams College . 


political scientist Gary .Jacobsohn’s 
well-edited critique places pragmatism 
and statesmanship in juxtaposition, “pit- 
ting them like gamecocks for a test of 
consequences,” as William Y. Elliott 
said. 

Pragmatism loses in the battle, John 
Dewey and William James notwith- 
standing. The futuristic orientation 
of pragmatism is evolutionary. Change 
becomes “an object of reverence” (p. 49), 
with creative emphasis on “the accumu- 
lation of empirical information” (p. 84). 
/ + 
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For. the pragmatist, “there are only 
results” (quoted on p. 175). These results 
are interest-oriented, seeking “the good” 
through social engineering of “the spirit 
of egalitarianism” (p. 94). 

Judicial statesmanship, in contrast, 
imposes restraints on innovations of. 
Constitutional wisdom. It emphasizes 
prudence, compromise, and great sub- 
tlety. Statesmanship adapts to changing 
socioeconomic conditions without aban- 
doning “the vision of, the founding 
fathers” (p. 190). The statesman weaves a 
strong, resilient “judicial fabric” capable 
of withstanding “the wear and tear of 
modern society” while upholding posi- 
tive principles of the American testa- 
ment. Accommodation occurs between 
“demands of the past and those of the 
future” (p. 22). 

In adversarial fashion; Jacobsohn 
presents winners and losers: “Charles 
Evans Hughes serves “as a model of 
judicial statesmanship” (p. 190), while 
Felix Frankfurter was “not a judicial 
statesman” (p. 160). Although Wallace 
Mendelson, Frankfurter’s key biographer, 
must be in distress, he “is not alone. 
Such E. F. friends as Louis Henkin, ` 


Albert Sacks, Paul Freund, and Charles 


Wyzanski also would be prone to point - 
out his greatness. 

But greatness is not equated with 
statesmanship. Frankfurter is lauded for 
being “an unusually talented judge” 
with “enduring achievements” (p. 160). 
His attempt to separate constitutionality . 
and ‘wisdom, though, is criticized. In 
contrast Hughes, in the Blaisdell case on 
Minnesota’s mortgage movyatorium law, 
responded to public opinion “while 
seeking all the while to inform it” (p. 
191). 

Jacobsohn’s ET ERA for the prag- 
matic revolt of our high court is sub- 
stantial: textual treatment of 24 cases; 
many more cases in 426 footnotes; and 
211 bibliographical sources. The pre- 
sentation shows clearly that pragmatism 
has become a positive word, much like 
democracy, so that modern judges want 
to be called pragmatic, but many are not, 
including Frankfurter. 

A follow-up volume on judicial states- 
manship would serve us well. Jacobsohn 
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notes that few of our justices have been 
statesmen, but then does not elaborate. 
Perhaps statesmanship is elusive in “an 
essentially undemocratic institution” (p. 
64) like the Court. Pragmatic faith should 
convince us, though, to look to the 
rainbow. 4 
CHARLES T. BARBER 
Indiana State University _ 
Evansville 


MERRITT ROE SMITH. Harpers Ferry 
Armory and the New Technology: The 
Challenge of Change. Pp. 363. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1977. 

. $17.50. 


This study of the Harpers Ferry Ar- 
mory contains two levels of discussion, 
each in its own way illuminating. There 
is first ‘the study of the particular enter- 
prise in its industrial, geographical, and 
political setting. The story of the Armory 
is perceptively treated from its founding 
in 1798 to its demise in 1861. The 
complexity of the organization, the 
technology and the labor responses are 
dealt with in a well-documented and, at 
the same time, readable way. 

But it is on the second aspect of. the 
book, summarized in the introduction 
and conclusion, that its claim toa place in 
the more general literature rests. These 
larger considerations have to do with the 
role of the state in industrial sponsorship, 
and the conditions’ of growth of the 
industrial capacity of the United States 
and, indeed, that of the world generally. 
For the manufacture of arms under 
government aegis at Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts and at Harper's Ferry, West 
Virginia, played a‘central role in the 
standardization of parts and the mech- 
anization of production. But the story 
is not a simple one; it manifests a 
duality as exemplified in the. two ar- 
mories. Springfield, set in the industrial 
Northeast, was the progressive and in- 

_ventive one; Harper’s Ferry, as an im- 
plant in the rural context of the Potomac 
Valley, was derivative and conservative. 

The author derives.two general theses 
or lines of reasoning from his study. The 
first is that it is too simple to accept the 
judgment of the visiting British inventor 


‘and industrialist Joseph Whitworth, that 


the United States took painlessly, indeed 
eagerly, to machine technology, free of 
the resistances, rioting, and machine- 
breaking of Britain. Harper’s Ferry pro- 
vides an American example, of some 
importance, of resistance to Yankeeism 
in the industrial field, even to the murder 
by gunfire of a superintendent who tried 
to impose his will. The author, indeed, 
asks whether the national creed was so 
receptive to industry as has so commonly 
been thought, or whether this idea was 
held ‘by “only a small segment of the 
population,” which “tried to inculcate 
them through various agencies of eco- 
nomic and social control.” There is a 
call for further “grass roots” investiga- 
tions of what.really went on in eo 
manufacturing situations. 

In the meantime we have the case 
which Smith sets forth in his book. But 
the situation at Harper’s Ferry seems to 
have been characterized by special. cir- 
cumstances (which he so excellently 
brings out), rather than to represent a 
general syndrome of resistance. It was 
George Washington, supported by local 
businessmen, who insisted that the ar- 
mory be in West Virginia. The president of 
the new republic, supported by business 
sycophants, imposed an autocratic deci- 
sion of a kind and scale that-could never 
have entered the heads of George II] and 
his court. From this a whole set of 
consequences followed. The works was 
isolated from the industrialized outlook 
of the Northeast, the armories insisted on 
their craft status and resented mechani- 
zation, there ‘was a resistance (in the 
Jeffersonian spirit) to the demands of 
innovative, machine-governed industry. 
Politics in the armory and the town 
produced, through control of key offices 
in both, a powerful; paternalistic but 
recalcitrant oligarchy. So was constituted 
an elite of privileged families who acted 
as protectors of the community’s values 
against both the new technology and 
the government which wanted it im- 
plemented. It is difficult to see how 
analogous cases could be found of such 
complete and intense hostility to new 
technology to establish a generalized 
paradigm of resistance. Of course, it is 
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possible to argue that any attempt-at a 
progressive manufacturing establish- 
ment in the South would have yielded 
some such‘result, but how many such 
cases were there? The federal govern- 
ment was alone in the scale of its attempt, 
and this may provide a highly intriguing, 
but unique case. 

The second of the broader implica- 
tions of the book has to do with the role of 
the state in the industralizing of an 
advanced society. The author provides a 
quite striking example, in the manufac- 
‘ture of armaments, of the state as the 
great initiator and sponsor of new 
methods. It was the state, through~its 
Ordnance Department, which impelled 
American industry toward standardiza- 
tion and mechanization of parts, and 
which provided the basis for a machine 
tool industry that was to take the initia- 
tive from the British in this critical area. 
Rut in so doing, the choice of site was 
very important: the state’s initiative 
_ could thrive in Massachusetts, but lan- 
guish in West Virginia. Even so, however, 
it was of profound overall importance, 
though it would presumably have been 
even more successfùl if both armories 
had been in the North. 

_ In this way the obtuseness of the first 
‘president has provided the basis for an 
arresting case study, but one which may 
exhaust its own category. Professor 
Smith’s study is a highly intriguing 
“account of the relations among business, 
technology, and the state, brought to a 
sharp focus by a locational decision made 
by politicians. 

S. G. CHECKLAND 

University of Glasgow l 

Scotland 


CHARLES H. TROUT. Boston: The Great 
Depression and the New Deal. Pp. xx, 


401. New York: Oxford. University 


‘Press, 1977. $15.95. p 


Boston: The Great Depression and the 
New Deal by Charles H. Trout makes two 
valuable contributions to. American 
urban and political histofy. It gives a 
detailed description of the continuities 
and changes in one of America’s leading 
metropolitan centers from the coming of 
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the Depression to the coming of World - 


War II. It also uses Boston as a case study 
of several commonly held assumptions 
about the impact of the “Roosevelt 
Revolution” on the nation’s cities. 
Trout’s basic thesis is that continuity 
and conservatism prevailed over change 
and liberalism in Boston despite the 
influence of the Depression and the New 


; Deal. He does not ignore or gloss over 


changes which do occur in areas as 


diverse as population and voting pat- . 


terns, the rise and decline of member- 
ship in organizations, from the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People to the Chamber - of 
Commerce, and Boston’s economic de- 
cline relative to other cities. But Trout 
believes that this flux leaves Boston’s 
basic institutions and ideologies intact. 

One constant factor in city and state 
politics was the controversy surrounding 


James: Michael Curley, mayor from 1914 ` 


to 1918, 1922 to 1926, and 1930 to 1934; 
governor from 1934 to 1936. His 
influence, popularity, and ambition 
helped split Democrats into factions 
based more on personality than ideology. 
Other enduring “institutions” included 
William Cardinal O’Connell, head of the 
Roman Catholic Church which “in- 
structed three-quarters of the popula- 


tion” (p. 319), Irish political dominance, . 


American Federation of Labor (AFL) 
control of most union workers, and many 
self-conscious ethnic neighborhoods. 
When: New Deal programs began pour- 
ing new wine into these old bottles, some 
bent, but few broke. Indeed, Boston 
shaped the local operation of the New 
Deal as much, or more than, the New 
Deal shaped Boston. 

Although Trout carefully shows the 
social and politica) diversity of Boston, 
he overemphasizes the underlying ideo- 
logical unity within the first and second 
New Deals. He approves this unity and 
criticizes Boston for lagging behind the 
New Deal. 

Trout correctly emphasizes the impor- 
tance of a local perspective on the 
operation and modification of federal 
programs. But a national perspective on 
the complex, pragmatic, and develop- 


mental nature of the New Deal is also- 
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important. A full desenine of the 
period will necessitate an analytical, 
comparative integration of such a na- 


tional perspective with many state and ` 


local perspectives such as Trout’s excel- 

` lent, comprehensive study of Boston. 
ROBERT G. SHERER 

"Wiley College | 

Marshall 

` Texas 


RONALD G. WALTERS. The Antislavery 
Appeal: American Abolitionism After 
1830. Pp. xvii, 198. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Palenlyy Press, 1977. 
$11.00. 


This book explores the ideas of ii 
mediate abolitionists after 1830, with 
special attention to those assumptions 
-they held in common with their contem- 
poraries. Ronald Walters joins the debate 
over whether the abolitionists were 
anti-institutional, and attempts to resolve 
it by showing that their style—righteous, 


Sectarian, and evangelical—was after all, 


the style of the whole antebellum reform 
movement., He also finds abolitionists 
typical in their religious concerns, not 
because they shared an orthodoxy, but 
because they were dedicated seekers, 
insisting on purity.in faith and deeds. He 
finds their minds precariously balanced 
between racialism and environmen- 
talism, but dpportunistically using both 
points of view to indict slavery. He finds 
them -dedicated to undefiled and per- 


fectly controlled sexual behavior and to | 


an affectionate and uplifting family life. 
_ Finally, abolitionists were conventional 
Americans in their faith in industrial 
progress ‘and ‘in their devotion to the 
historical mission of the United States to 
redeem mankind (a notion which Wal- 
ters notes even among the disunionists). 
Walters argues quite plausibly that 
these.attitudes defined abolitionist prop- 
aganda. Slavery prevented the estab- 
lishment of true Christianity; if led to 
sexual vice; it corrupted the families of 
masters as well as of slaves; it retarded 
the growth of industry; and it finally 
poisoned the entire nation. 
~ Except for his “discussion of sex 
hygiene, Walters reworks familiar mate- 
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rial. Though less analytical, Alice Felt 
Tylers Freedom’s Ferment (Minne- 
apolis, 1944) remains a richer and more 
accurate. account of antislavery within 
the context of antebellum reform. Both | 
Tyler and Walters . assume rather than. 
prove that reform reflected “the faith 
of the young republic.” Did not the 
‘reformers themselves form a subculture, 
educated and influential, but still some- 
what detached from a more lethargic 
majority? Committed to the methods 
and philosophy of behaviorism, Walters 
maintains an admirable objectivity with 
respect to the personalities of the 
abolitionists, but when he finds himself 
discussing issues he, too, often joins their 
party. He apparently believes that the 
antislavery movement had been genteel 
and ineffectual before 1830, that the 
churches remained silent and inert re- 
garding slavery until the Civil War, that 
all Americans who supported the Col- 
onization Society were more likely to 
perpetuate slavery than help emancipa- 
tion, and that no one beégides the im- 
mediatists really wished for, or worked 
-toward, the end of slavery. i 
ROBERT McCoLtey 
University of Illinois 
Urbana-Champaign 


JuLes WrrcoveR. Marathon: The Pur- 
suit of the: Presidency 1972-1976. 
Pp. ix, 684. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1977. $14.95. 


This treatment of the 1976 e da 
election is appropriately titled. Filled 
with the detail that makes the book a 
fascinating one, Marathon is an exhaus- 
tive, but not exhausting, analysis of the 
Carter-Ford confrontation., . 

Jules Witcover, a syndicated news 
columnist, devotes well over half this 
book to the complex nominating process, 
with particular attention: given to the 
impact of the primary elections on the 
Democratic and Republican candidates. 
Particularly noteworthy ‘is the author's 
tracing of the way in which develop- 
ments within one party had major ram- 
ifications within the other. For example,. 
after Wallace’s candidacy had been de- 
molished by Jimmy Carter in primary 


a 


elections in Florida and Norta Carolina, 
thousands of the Alabaman’s supporters, 
cut loose from their hero, entered the 
Republican preconvention stcuggle and 
gave Ronald Reagan’s sagging candidacy 
a much needed boost, badly damaging 
Gerald Ford in the process. Filled with 
first-hand interviews with 2andidates 
and key staff members, the author’s 
analysis of the lengthy preconvention 
period is an important tool-in under- 
standing our most recent natronal elec- 
tion. 

A Sond significant facet of the vol- 
ume is Witcover’s penetrating examina- 
tion of the Ford presidency. Those who 


believe that Gerald Ford was defeated in’ 


1976 essentially because of the Nixon 
pardon avoid the reality that Ford’s 


- presidency was weak and that this 


unelected president had severe and 
never corrected image prob_ems. In- 
deed, the 1976 race was somewhat 
peculiar since it involved two presiden- 
tial candidates whose personal style 
and/or character became important is- 
sues in the campaign’s final outcome. 

Although the book is lengthy, Wit- 
cover’s appealing writing style makes it 
readily digestible, with his pungent 
descriptions of major personalities serv- 
ing as tasty morsels. Among these, 
he portrays John Connolly ss “ever- 
salivating,” Senator John Tower as 
“sycophantic,” George. Bush es a man 
whom “everyone knowledgeable in Re- 
publican politics considered mcompe- 
tent to be President,” and Gerald Ford as 

“one of those big dolls with the rounded 
base that when hit bobs bacx up for 
another punch.” 

Despite its many strong features, 
Marathon, does suffer some imperfec- 
tions. There is, on occasion, inc-usion of 
detail that is both needless and pointless. 
The author's reform proposal regional 
primaries to be held after a lead-off 
primary in, New Hampshire) is not 
adequately defended. Witcover seems 
too eager to defend the media for their 
coverage of the 1976 race. Understanda- 
ble, considering his background, this 
seems out of place here. Finelly, the 
book lacks any broader perspective in 


‘which the 1976 election could be set. 
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Demographic and other changes. are 
largely ignored, although these could 
have been illuminating. 

In all, Witcover presents a valuable 
historical record of the Carter-Ford elec- 
tion. It should serve as a vital source book: 
for all students of the national political 
process. ` 

ROBERT E. GILBERT 

Northeastern University 

Boston 

Massachusetts 


VIRGINIA YANS-MCLAUGHLIN. Family 
and Community: Italian Immigrants 
in Buffalo, 1880—1930. Pp. 265. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1977. 
$12.50. ‘i 


The reader steeped in the ever- 
increasing volume of literature on the 
Italian-American experience will find 
much that is familiar in Virginia Yans- 
McLaughlin’s new book on. Italian im- 
migrant families in Buffalo, New York 
from 1880 to 1930. Indeed it is tempting 
to say that the book is another case of old 
wine in new bottles, except that it really 
is not. Many of the old themes-in Italian 
histography—family life, attitudes to- 
ward women, work, and education—are 
freshly illuminated by expertly jux-. 
taposing snippets of new and old source 
materials, plus interview data, in ways 
that are thoroughly convinéing. 

The author’s point of departure is that 
the models developed by historians and 
social scientists that depicted immigrant 
families as succumbing to the pathologi- 
cal conditigns of urban life in the New 
World are not bome out in the case of 
Italian families in Buffalo. She presents 
many persuasive arguments to defend 
her thesis, A sampler of these include the 
conientions: 1) that peasants who had 
eschewed community involvement in 
Italy created sustaining networks of 
community relationships in the New 
World; 2) that familism was so strongly 
developed a concept among the arrivals 
from the Mezzogiorno that they were 
able to resist most of the blandishments 
of the New World, particularly the. 
individualism of urban life; and 3) that 
even the lethal threats to family life— . 
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prolonged separation between husbands 
and wives, working mothers, unem- 
ployment, poverty, assimilative pres- 
sures from school and charitable agen- 
cies—did not cause. family’ break- 
down. The -reason: the Mezzogiorno 
peasants had encountered these threats 
in the Old’ World and had worked out 
strategies to deal with them successfully 
there; thus, what worked in-Sicily appar- 
ently worked in Buffalo. A particularly 
fascinating illustration of this claim is 
Yans- McLaughlin's analysis of the im- 
migrants’ adaptation to working condi- 
tions in New. York. Specifically, she 
shows that there was a “goodness of fit” 
between the variegated work-pattern of 
Sicilian peasants (most of whom were 
primarily agricultural workers, 
routinely pursued off-season employ- 
ment in sulphur. mining, town industry, 
quarrying, and construction) and the 
employment opportunities for immi- 
grants in Buffalo, which also required 
occupational versatility. 

Much to Yans-McLaughlin’s credit, 


these contentions are not pulled out of a - 


hat and presented as fiat; rather, she 
provides impressive documentation cul- 
led from Buffalo newspaper editorials, 
scholarly journals, census tracts, and 
most especially, from the testimdnials of 
the remnants of the immigrant genera- 
tion and their immediate descendants. 
Yet anyone familiar with the, subject, gets 
the impression that she acquired the 
outline for the book by reading the 
avalanche of materials on Italians (par- 
ticularly on the way of their family life) 
and then hammered the Buffalo case into 
the categories of the outline. The yield 
from this exercise is generally com- 
mendable, but when compared to the 
corpus of existing materials on Italians, 
the findings are- confirmatory rather than 
revelatory. 

Parodoxically, the author’s methodol- 
ogy is vulnerable to criticism on the same 
grounds that she emphatically wanted to 
avoid: Throughout the book the reader is 
told that statistical data often distort and 
mask the inner dynamics of family life; 
she hopes to correct this by introducing 
“literary and oral sources.” 
to this reviewer that she actually used 


but-. 


But it seems . 
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many statistical citations and few oral 
sources. I was surprised to discover that 
‘ only eleven informants were listed in the 
bibliography. 

Notwithstanding these flaws, the book 
represents a valuable contribution to the 
growing recognition that an earlier gen- 
eration of scholars had erred in their 
understanding of immigrant families. 

ALFRED AVERSA, JR. 

Fairleigh Dickinson University 

Teaneck, 

New Jersey 
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MARTIN BINKIN and SHIRLEY J. BACH. 
Women and the Military. Pp. vii, 134. 
Washington, D.C.: The Brookings In- 
stitution, 1977. $7.50. Paperbound, 
_ $2.95. i 


Until times within living memory, he 
soldiery was the least attractive of occu- 
pations. Gentlemen chose to be officers, 
but hunger recruited the rank and file. 
Reviewing the troops ‘he was about to 


lead in his victorious Peninsular Cam- 


paign, Wellington grumbled: “I don’t 
know what effect these men will have on 
the enemy, but, by God, they terrify me.” 
To him, the British volunteer army was 
the scum ofthe earth, to be flogged to its 
triumphs. Until World War II, volunteer 
peacetime armies were drawn from the 
margins of the labor market. The only 
women for whom the military had a use 
were the town whores and the campfol- 
lowers. ` 

That has changed. For the last 35 years, 
women have infiltrated‘ an increasing 
diversity of military occupations, suc- 
cessfully serving now in nearly every 
noncombat specialty. They are only 


` barred from duties which call for their. 


taking battle stations. At that point, social 
sentiment balks, and Congress has legis- 
lated their exclusion from combat units. 
The feminist reaction, as voiced by the 
National Organization for Women, is 
uncompromising: “Should women go 
into combat? To’ us the question is 
completely irrelevant. We only neéd to 
know that there are capable women who 
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wantthesejobs . . . (p. 73). The joining 
of this issue constitutes a national prob- 
lem, and the Argus-eyed Brookings 
Institution detailed Binkin and Bach to 
its dissection. 

Marshalling the data, meticulously 
noting gaps and inadequacies, the au- 
thors review the history, summarize 
policies and laws, and consider the 
shifting public attitudes. Their founda- 
tion laid, they execute an economic 
analysis, Despite opinions that the costs 
of sex integration will be prohibitive, 
they show that the outlay for modified 
barracks and separate lavatories would 
be trivial compared to the savings which 
would accrie from the significantly 
fewer dependents for. whom the gov- 
ernment would need to assume respon- 
sibility for support, travel, and medi- 
cal care. The conclusion is startling: 
“, . . the average annual per capita cost - 
associated . . . with housing, medical 
care, and transportation... is esti- 
mated to be about $982 less for military 
women than for men” (p. 58). 

In other contexts the economics would 
be persuasive. Armies and ‘navies are 
different; we must know what effect ` 
sexually integrated battalions and nu- 
-clear submarines will have ‘on the - 
enemy. The indications are not clear. In 
recent years, enlisted women have been 
much better educated than male volun- 
teers. Projected trends strongly suggest 
that the future of the volunteer army 
must depend on the increasing induction 
of women. The authors’ study of the 
population pipeline shows that the serv- 
ices will draw from an eligible pool of 
males in 1992 which will be nearly 20 
percent less than the same pool in 1977. 
The projected enlistments for 1992 will 
bring in less -than 75 percent of the 

‘services’ need for “highly qualified” 
males. Clearly, if the military need for 
_technicians is to be met, more women 
. must be attracted. 
Whether they can effectively serve in 
‘the infantry or the fleet is still an open 
question, despite the achievements of 
Boadicea and Jeanne d’Arc. The Israeli 
army, which has had the most experience, 
“with women in combat, has withdrawn 
them from most fighting units. For tasks 


requiring great strength, fewer women 
than men can qualify. The social prob- 
lems are at least quirky. The Navy’s one 
experiment with women sailors—on a 
hospital ship—was enlivened with an 
order that personne! engaging in public 
displays of affection would be subject to 


nonjudicial punishment, a nice touch: `- 


from a perplexed skipper. 

Binkin and Bach conclude that the 
services should experiment with inte- 
grated combat units, persevering until 
women acquire enough experience to 
qualify as supervisors. Comparisons with 
all-male units would be indicative, but 
the final test would be in battle, where 
points are not allowed for good inten- - 
tions and sexual egalitarianism. 

This short book is an ornament to 
Brookings. Those questions that can be 
answered are posed and answered. The 
authors point to where missing informa- 
tion can be found, and suggest those 
questions which cnly experience can 
answer. As a model of concise exposition, 
it deserves applause and emulation. 

JOHN P. CONRAD 

Academy for Contemporary Problems 

Columbus 

Ohio 


RICHARD W. COAN. Hero, Artist, Sage, 
or Saint? A Survey of Views on 
What is Variously Called Mental 
Health, Normality, Maturity, Self- . 
Actualization, and Human Fulfill- 
ment. Pp. xiii, 322. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1977. $20.00. 
Paperbound, $6.50. 


What is the ideal personality? Is there 
an optimal condition for humans? Pro- 


fessor Coan takes these classical ques-. 


tions as his subject, and offers a rapid 
survey and evaluation of theories of 
human nature. Each theory or model of 
man'is considered in terms of its answer 
to the questions in the book’s subtitle: 
What is mental health, or normality, or: 
maturity, or human fulfillment? 

The first third of the book gives a brief 
‘introduction to the most significant East- 
ern and Western positions. With a few 
pages for each, we are presented with- 


_ early Greek thought, early Christianity, 





. their faults and their uses. We each have 
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` the Renaissance, recent Western trends, 
contemporary religious responses, the 
mental health professions, Hinduism, - 
Buddhism, Tibetian Buddhism, Taoism, 
Confucianism, Zen Buddhism, and 
modern Indian thought. Each view. is 
pressed for its answer to some form of the | 
question: What, if anything,‘is the ideal 
lifestyle? Of course, rapid surveys have 


` complaints about the treatment of our 
. own field. However, there is a service in 
collecting brief snapshots of each posi- . 
tion and in looking for patterns. What 
patterns emerge? We read that in the . 
West, nature is seen as a domain to be 
conquered (by science); in the ‘East, 
harmony with nature is the ideal. The 
West has an crientation toward the 
future; the East, toward’“the immediate + 
present experience of life.” A familiar 
cliché, for many readers. 

Two-thirds of the book is devoted to 

the Western, psychologists and psychia- 
. trists. There are separate chapters on 
Freud’s and on Jung's ‘views of the 
optimal human condition, and then short 
pieces on Adler, Rank, Fromm, Erikson, 
Assagioli, and Eric Beme. A chapter on 
' the Existentialists gives us Kierkegaard, 
Nietzsche, Heidegger, Jaspers, Marcel, 
Sartre, Binswanger, Frankl, and Laing. 
For other. contemporaries, we have 
Skinner, Allport, Rogers, Maslow, and 
Perls, taking us from behaviorism to 
gestalt therapy and the human potential 
movement. 

In the final chapter, Professor Coan 
comments on his own work, presented a 
few years ago in, his .The Optimal 
Personality. This was a multivariate 
analysis of traits involved in concepts of 
an ideal personality. The work reduced 
to what thé author calls five “basic modes 
of fulfillment,” efficiency, creativity, 
inner: harmony, relatedness, and tran- 
scendence. These few pages make some - 
interesting suggestions, but result in 
nothing very convificing to Coan him- 
self.. Is the question ‘of. an optimal 
personality. a scientific matter? Coan 
raises the issue, discusses several strate- 
gies, and concludes that scientific re- 
search can provide’ pertinent informa- 
tion but not the solution. Despite a thin 
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survey, and a vague conclusion, I don’t 
know anything better on this question. 
Perhaps we should blame the problem 
and not the author. 
SIDNEY AXINN 
Temple University , 
Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 


. JAMES B. COWIE and JULIAN B. RoE- 


BUCK. An Ethnography of a Chiro- 
practic Clinic: Definitions of a Deviant 
Situation. Pp. xiv, 167. New York: 
The Free Press, 1975. $10.00. 


This little book, written by two well- 
read sociologists, seriously studies the 
“marginally deviant” situation ofa small 
chiropractic clinic which is anonymous, 
but apparently situated in Louisiana. 
The deviant status of such a clinic and of 
its central character, the chiropractor, is 
said to be imposed on both by the 
dominant culture, from without. By 
means of the chiropractor’s own learned 
“methodography,” however, this person 
is said to have “corfipensatory social 
power.” This is because methodography 
here means the ability of the deviant 


` person to see himself as both honorable 


and as uniquely correct in his beliefs and . 
practices, and also to influence his 
associates and patients so that they 
constantly impart back to him acceptance 
of his claims to respect and his own 
confidence in his ability to remedy prac- 
tically all human woes. | 

Since the ¢hiropractor can dismiss 
patients who do not grant him such 
acceptance and confidence, retaining 
only patients who do, and. can also 
surround himself with approving assis- 
tants and chiropractic consultants, he can 
create for himself an environment which 
sustains: his belief in himself, in his 
“methodology” —here used to mean his 
methods of both treating and influencing 
patients—and in the professional excel- 
lence and true worth of both. 

Of the book’s two authors one, Cowie, 
conducted the study while serving as the 
paid, part-time assistant of the clinic’s 
central figure the chiropractor. The book 
is thus largely the report of a participant 
observer. He views himself as an actor 





with a role, and sees the subjects of his 
study, the chiropractor, the other assis- 
tants and associates, and the patients, as 
actors in other roles called for by this 
drama, while the clinic’s rooms, equip- 
ment, and many publicity devices are its 
setting. 

To make clear the ‘basis of the chiro- 
practor’s beliefs in his own semiscien- 
` tific philosophy, and hence in himself, 
Cowie describes at some length the 
history of the chiropractic movement. 
This begins with the discovery in Iowa, 
in 1895, by one, D. D. Palmer, of the 

“monumental” principle that the res- 
toration of a person’s misplaced or “‘sub- 
luxated” vertebrae, to their normal posi- 
tions relative to one another, and 
the resulting removal of pressure on 
the nerves issuing from the vertebral 
column, cures what are called “dis- 
eases.” The book reports also Palmer’s 
establishment .of the first infirmary 
. and school of chiropractic. Previous 

to the great discovery, Palmer is said 
to have had no medical training what- 
ever but to have been an adherent of 
Anton Mesmer’s early conception of 
what is now called hypnosis: “animal 
magnetism” to relieve human suffering. 

` The skeptical reader, therefore, can note 
that as a healer, Palmer had previously 
practiced a variety of “faith healing,” or 
of what reputable medical authorities 
today call the “placebo” method, and 
that this was, and still is, highly effective 
with many patients. Treatment based on 
the momentous discovery, therefore, can 
be viewed as only a more sophisticated 
variant of placebo treatment, combined, 
perhaps, with some of the benefits of 
massage. 

The present writer has long seen 
“straight” chiropractic, such as was 
practiced by the book’s chiropractor, as 
chiefly such a variant, and of late years 
has buttressed this view by recollection 
of a painstakingly careful study of chiro- 
practic’s central principle, which ap- 
peared in the American Scientist, vol- 
ume 61, 1971, pages 574-80. This study, 
“A Scientific Test of the Chiropractic 
Theory,” was authored by Edmund S. 
Crelin, a highly accredited anatomist at 
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‘Yale University’s School of Medicine, 


and it presented the verdict that the 
principle of vertebral repositioning is 
clearly false. It should be added, how- 
ever, ‘that those chiropractors to whom 
the book’s “straight” chiropractor refer- 
red scornfully as “mixers”; that is, those 
who adhere to the subluxation principle 
but “mix” with it modifications of the 
patient’s diet and health regimen gener- 
ally, may be using not only- placebo 
treatment and message, but good advice 
on health related matters as well. 

The book ends with a plea for more 
research studies intended to discover the 
socioeconomic characteristics of the pa- 
tients of chiropractors, why they turn to 
the chiropractor rather than the physi- 
cian, and how and why they are initially 
“converted” to a deviant system of 
beliefs. This plea can only be seconded 
here. However, before viewing ‘only | 
chiropractors as engaging in self-adver- 
tising and deliberately influencing pa- 
tients to see them as competent, ad- 
mirable, and trustworthy, the reader is 
asked to observe that, in the usual 
physician’s office and waiting room, in 
the doctor’s manner and sometimes his 


d 


' impressive equipment, similar devices 


are also employed. We are all susceptible 
to such approaches, and doubtless our 
improved health is in large part brought 
about by such “methodography.” The 
book, therefore, is well worth reading for 
these reasons and more valuable than its 
size suggests. ‘ 
Biieisen’y: LEVINSON - 
Giono f 
Maine 


Roy O. GREEP, MARJORIE A. Kos- 
LINSKY, and FREDERICK S. JAFFEE. 
Reproduction and Human Welfare: A 
Challenge to Research. Pp. x, 622. 
Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1976. 
No price. ' 


„Massive studies undėērtaken by blue- 


‘ribbon committees of ‘experts often lack 


depth and coherence and contribute very 
little to our understanding of key prob- 
lems. Reproduction and Human Welfare 
is a happy exception. Although three 
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foundations sponsored the work of no 
less than 160 scholars in 26 countries, the 


three primary authors deserve recogni- | 


tion for having condensed this mass of 
information into a comprehensive, but 
very thoughtful discussion of a critically 
important research field. 


While this is by no means the first f 
- well as the entire volume, argues in.a 


attempt at reviewing the progress of the 
reproductive sciences, it is perhaps one 


of the most well-balanced efforts to date. . 


This balance results from the authors’ 
concern not merely with scientific and 
technological advances, but also with the 
social and human dimensions of research 
and population control. The concise and 
rather technical presentation of scientific 
discovery appears in the second section 
of the book; it is preceded and followed 
by other considerations which place this 
research endeavor in its proper context. 

In the first part of the volume, the 
authors outline the world population 
problem and evaluate the effectiveness 
of our current contraceptive technology 
in checking unwanted pregnancies. Avail- 
able birth control methods, it is argued, 
are questionable not only according 
to biomedical standards, but according 
to social and psychological criteria as 
well. New developments must be safe, 
but they must also be acceptable and 
diverse enough to take into account the 
full range of mores, age requirements, 
levels of sexual activities, etc., that are 
found throughout the world. 

The third section looks at the institu- 
tional and -social climate in which con- 
traceptive research is conducted. Here 
the authors consider the location, of 
research facilities, the increasing role of 
the public sector, recent concerns with 
adequate testing and human experimen- 
tation, and the relationship of all of these 
factors to both past and future develop- 
ments. Since scientific studies do. not 
take place in an abstract world, it is to the 
authors’ credit that they saw fit to 
investigate this dimension. 

Finally, the book discusses* financial 
support for reproduction and contracep- 
tive research. It is very difficult to collect 
complete and accurate information on 
available research money, but the au- 
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thors are conscious of this shortcoming, 


and what they present speaks eloquently . 


for a reordering of our funding priorities 
in biomedical research. Progress has 
been made in the last 15 years, but the 
preoccupation is still with disease and 
postponement of death rather than with 
quality of life. The concluding section, as 


factual and measured way for a greater 
concern for life. 
CHARLES S. BOURGEOIS 
McGill University 
Montreal 
_ Canada 


ROSABETH. Moss KANTER. Men and 
Women of the Corporation. Pp. 352. 
New York: Basic Books, 1977. $12.00. 


This volume combines.a case study ofa 
corporation and a general discussion of 
the status of women in corporate man- 
agement. Kanter analyzes the corpora- 
tion as a male-dominated organization 
and contrasts the role of the male 
executive with three roles occupied by 
women—secretaries, executive wives, 
and women executives. Both the analysis 
of the particular corporation and the 
discussion of the general policy are 
based on the assumption that the size of 
the third group, women executives, 
should be appreciably increased. 

Kanter first examines the obstacles for 
women for achieving executive posi- 
tions. She discovers three clusters of 
conditions: blockage of appointments, 
lack of power, and numerical minority. 


The importance of each of these condi- 


tions is confirmed by reference to current 
theory and research in social psychology 
and organization theory. She also shows 
that the consequences of these condi- 
tions ‘lead exactly to those traits which 
have been used to stereotype women and 
to throw obstacles into the path of their 
achievement. Blockage and‘ powerless- 
ness lead to behavior which can be used 
to deny advancement, and the minority 
position among executives (frequently a 
minority of one) has consequences 
which make it exceedingly difficult for a 
woman to function in an executive role. 
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The argument is presented ir a con- 
vincing way. It combines scientific rigor 
with compassionate insight and en effec- 
tive style. The data in the organization 
were collected through a wide array of 
techniques, such as formal and iaformal 
interviews, group discussions, ‘cbserva- 
tion, and inspection of company records. 


They are woven skillfully into the gen- ” 


eral analysis of the company. This ap- 
proach leaves a more convincing and 
attractive picture than a more pedantic, 
but traditional, method of data Enalyais 
could have. 

Kanter excels in bringing to bee the 
general principles of social. psycnology, 
principally derived from laboratory ex- 
periments, on the living conditions 
within the corporation. One almost feels 
the author’s. excitement in find_ng in- 
stances of abstract and esoteric princi- 
ples before her eyes and it is her special 
skill to recognize them. In addition, this 
rare link between laboratory restraint 


and spontaneous action gives better . 


reliance on the data from one case study 
besides making an important_coatribu- 
tion to sociology and social psychology. 

Here one might regret that Kanter did 
not go far enough in generalizaticn. The 
problems she shows are not unique to 
women, but are general human prob- 
lems. For instance, Kanter discusses the 
conflict women executives expe-ience, 
especially those promoted from clerical 
ranks. Either they maintain a special 
relationship with female secretaries and 
are looked at suspiciously by their male 
colleagues or they do not and are looked 
at as traitors to their sex. Suca role 
conflict is the fate of every pérson who 
has an identity in addition to the occu- 
pational role. Neglect of this wider 
generalization leads sometimes to the 
facile overoptimism of the soczal re- 
former, namely that a few new rul2s and 
regulations and social inventiors can 
solve intractable human problems. Kan- 
ter is too good a sociologist to over- 
look the essential human dilemmas 
due to psychological and socia. con- 
straints. But, especially in the last chap- 
ters on contribution to practice, she is in 
danger of getting carried away with the 
hope that improvement of women’s 
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executive position can ‘overcome tragic 
dilemmas of human society. 
Kurr W. BACK 
Duke University 
Durham 
North Carolina 


FRED H. MATTHEWS. Quest for an 


American Sociology: Robert E. Park | : 


and the Chicago School. Pp. ix,.277. 
Montreal, Ca.: McGill-Queen’s Uni- 
versity Press, 1977. $16.00. Paper- 
bound, $7.00. 


Intellectual history is at best a difficult 
undertaking, especially if an author tries 
to summarize the lifetime work of 
an important scholar. Historian. Fred 
Matthews has produced an informative 
book which paints Robert E. Park as an 
intellectual mixture of Yankee common 
sense, part-time social worker, and Ger- 
man idealism. Matthews especially ad- 
mires Park’s belief that conflict} rather 
than consensus, is the basis of social life. . 
Matthews’s focus is chiefly on Park, 
rather than on the Chicago School itself. 

Told by William James that he was not 


‘intelligent enough to make a contribu- 


tion to philosophy, Park at age 30 gave-up 
journalism and set off to Germany to 
study sociology. Park’s first book grew 
out. of his dissertation dealing with the 
crowd, a force he felt was creative and 
not destructive. He then went to work for 
Booker T. Washington as public relations 
man and ghost writer until W. I. Thomas 
visited Tuskeegee, discovered “ein 
mensch,” and invited Park to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. While there is no rule 


that an author must like or admire the ` - 


person he chooses to write about, Mat- 
thews has a way of putting Park down as 
a nice person who just happened to make 
it to a major university. Unlike Marx, 
Matthews tells us, Park was not always 
profound -or even particularly level- 
headed, failing to see the profoundly 
reactionary implications of his writings. 

There are many interesting insights in 
this book, such as Matthews’s observa- 
tion that Park’s “assumption that value 
resides in psychic qualities rather than 
specific’ends foreshadows the therapeu- 
tic mentality characteristic of a relativis- 
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tic age . . .” (p. 30), a view more fully 
developed recently by Rieff. As with 
many intellectuals of his age, Park was 
greatly concemed about the potentially 
harmful effects of city life. Unlike some 


at the University of Chicago, he be-- 


lieved that reform efforts were probably 
doomed to failure. Matthews finds Park’s 
intellectual portrayal of the city as a 
natural social force a serious ‘failure of 
intellectual nerve, especially since the 
Chicago in which Park lived had been 
described by others as the only com- 
pletely corrupt city in the world. 

It is distressing to note that a short 
book on intellectual history casts $7.00 in 
paperback and is produced with unjus- 
tified lines by photo offset.. Corrections 
are clearly visible; editing, almost totally 
lacking. I recommend this book because 
of its wealth of material about an impor- 
tant figure in the fleld of sociclogy, for its 
useful intellectual insights, and its 
breadth of. coverage. But its price and 
readability probably put it outside its 
potential market for.courses on sociolog- 
ical theory, a pity, since sociologists need 
to be reminded of the historical de- 
velopment of their discipline. 

GEORGE H. CONKLIN 

Sweet Briar College 

Virginia 


WILLIAM MICHELSON. Enoironmental 
Choice, Human Behavior, and Resi- 
dential Satisfaction. Pp. xix, 403. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1977. 
$10.50. Paperbound, $6.50. 


The assumption underlying this'work 
is that families should be able to obtain 
the kind of housing which they prefer; 
the conclusion of a large empirical study 


is that a substantial proportion of” 


middle-class families settle for some- 
thing’ less. Persuasive factual informa- 
tion presented in this book gives the 
argument substantial weight. ; 

— Environmental Choice, Human Be- 
havior, and Residential Satisfaction re- 
ports on a five-year study following 
nearly 800 Toronto families through the 
housing market. Elaborate question- 
naires were employed, requiring as 
much as 90 minutes of a respondent's 
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time ae covering just about every- 
thing related to housing—the space 
and facilities of the- house itself, the 
neighbors and neighborhood, social in-. 
teraction, commuting by both husband 
and wife, household chores, shopping 
and recreation patterns—as well as sub- 
jective evaluations and expectations. 
The author and principal architect of the 
study is Professor of Socioldgy at the 
University of Toronto. His large under- 
taking was’ aided in various ways by 


several Canadian government agencies 


and a large number of private business 

organizations. Despite some problems it 

certainly seems these supporters are 

well repaid by this volume, and the book 

will be valuable to policymakers, busi- 

ness people, and scholars concerned 

with housing issues in many parts of the, 
world. 

Participant households were iden- 
tified when they moved into certain 
preselected dwelling units; these units 
were first chosen to represent four basic 
housing types: downtown apartments; 
downtown single-family houses; subur- 
ban apartments; and suburban single- 
family houses. Units renting for less than 
$200 a month or selling for less than 
$35,000 were excluded, as were luxury- 
type dwellings. Thus, the households 


. surveyed were middle-income, and femi- 


lies who were not married couples 
in child raising years were excluded. The 
panel of respondents, then, was not 


‘intended to be representative of all 


households in the Toronto area, nor can it 
be assumed to represent the market for 
all the housing types included in the 
study, a very significant weakness of the 


_ study, depending on who might make 


use of it. In particular, unmarried indi- 
viduals, newlyweds, and older persons 
who might generally be thought to make 
up the primary market for apartments are 
ignored, as are postchildraising couples 
who often predominate in central city 
single-family house neighborhoods, The 
author does not misrepresent these limi- 
tations, but his conclusions fail to call 
attention to them. ~ < 


The book presents a nef ofina) 
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households; more than four-fifths of the 
original panel completed all four of the 
interview documents stretched out over 
four years. Some of the responses 
confirm common beliefs about housing 
choices, apartments are not considered 
suitable places for raising children; for 
example. People moving downtown cite 
convenience of location and easier com- 
muting as primary considerations while 
homebuyers are principally interested in 
the social characteristics of their new 
neighborhoods. 

Other responses conflict with the con- 
ventional wisdom on housing choices. 
While apartment dwellers are less likely 
than homeowners to make friends 
among their neighbors, they do have 
friends—mainly found at work—and 
they do entertain. Wives in downtown 
apartments were 
likely to begin childrearing than wives in 
other housing situations, and downtown 
mothers spend as much time ferrving 
their children about as do suburban 
women. Husbands who remained in 
downtown apartments throughout the 
study Sarid: | (many such households 
moved to the suburbs), had the highest 
average commuting time at the'close of 
the study; suburban wives, on the other 
hand, lived closest to their work if they 
were employed, as many were. 

All this has to do with housing prefer- 
ences, because it tends to support the 
hypothesis that families move toward the 
housing situations which fit their indi- 
vidual lifestyles. They do not adapt their 
behavior to the location or housing type 
in which they find themselves. Urban 
designers would thus mislead them- 
selves if they expect high-rise buildings 
to politicize or socialize people who live 
in them; or expect suburban houses to 
induce citizenship. Whatever behavior 
characteristics ‘are associated with a 
particular housing type, people tend to 
adopt that housing type because they 
already have those characteristics. 

But that is’ a weak conclusion. The 
author of this book presents a much 
stronger finding, and one which he 
apparently did not expect. Substantially 
all the households in his panel expressed 


“significantly more ` 
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overwhelming preference for the single- 
family home, downtown if they, were 
already downtown homeowners, and 
suburban if they were not Apartment 
dwellers among this panel were simply 
marking time until they could afford 
a house in‘ the suburbs. Among the 
more interesting observations in this rich 
collection of responses is the sense of 
powerlessness of apartment dwellers to 
correct anything inconvenient about 
their present residences except by 
moving—and they move frequently. 
Home ownership means the ability to fix 
and change the residence without mov- 
ing, and without undertaking collective 
action. 

The study was designed to measure 

“satisfaction” with different housing 
types—a reasonable goal of sociological 
research. It unearthed a paradox, be- 
cause apartment dwellers did not ex- 
press great dissatisfaction, even though 
they earnestly aspired to home owner- 
ship. The fact was that these renters © 
expected that in due course they would . 
become homeowners; a large proportion: 
did realize this goal during the study. As 
for the apartment: “It was a very pleasant 
place to live and suited our life-style at 
the time” (p. 334). Housing preference, 
Michelson concludes, is a dynamic. con- 
cept. 

The final chapter of the book is a nearly 
polemical cry for more single-family 
houses to be built in downtown areas. It 
suggests that Michelson may have 
learned more from his study than he 
wanted to know, because the, research 
project did not address the economics of 
urban land uses nor the spectrum 
of demographic analysis, two matters 
closely affecting the reasonableness of 
his final recommendations. Among‘ his 


-households those with less, than about 


$12,000 in income were likely to become 
renters, primarily because they could not 
yet afford to purchase a home. Those 
families tend to regard apartment dwel- 
ling as a reasonably satisfactory interim 
arrangement, but Michelson seems to 
feel that the compromise of preference is 
unnecessary. He does not show convinc- 
ingly that it is unnecessary; the study was 
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-not designed with that issue in mind. He 
suggests that market processes are at 
fault, but overlooks the fact that housing 
markets in North America come closer to 
providing the kind of housing that 
families really want than do the largely 
governmental housing suppliers in so 
many other nations. This is not a major 
criticism; the last chapter of the book 
does not diminish the value ‘of the 
remainder. 
WALLACE F. ‘SMITH 
University of California ` 
Berkeley 


CAROLINE HODGES PERSELL. Educa- 
tion and Inequality: The Roots and 
Results of Stratificction in America’s 
Schools. Pp. v, 244, New York: The 
Free Press, 1977. $12.95. 


The relationship ‘of inequality and 
education has spawned a vast literature. 
The challenge now is to integrate these 
research findings into general theory. 
Toward this end, Persell_ synthesizes 
hundreds of studies into an overall 
conceptual scheme and she achieves an 
impressive analytical scope and density 
in her synthesis. Her sustained liberal 
value position does not undermine her 
scholarly objectivity. 

After elaborating a four-level flow 
model of inequality and education, Per- 
sell moves incisively from the social 
‘stratification system (meritocracy) to 
influenced , educational structures (bu- 
reaucracy) and educational dynamics 
(tracking and teacher expectations). Fi- 
nally, she extensively investigates edu- 
cational and life outcomes for students, 
and thus her exploration completes the 
causal loop in which educational outputs 
reinforce the ongoing system of struc- 
tured inequality. 

Her chapters on the 
dominance” -(a neoelitist perspective) 
and on bureaucratized urban schools 
provide Persell with a framework for a 
thorough treatment of IQ testing, track- 


ing, and teacher expectations: The au-. 


thor,not only masses the criticism of IQ 
tests itself, but also of testing process 
problems. Similarly, she synthesizes the 


\ 
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extensive research on the manifold nega- 
tive consequences of tracking, such as 
impaired self-concept and opposition 
student cultures. 

Crucial to her proposed stratification 
theory of educational inequality is evi- 
dence related to the genesis and ‘con- 
sequences of teacher expectations about: 
student performance. While it is now 
commonplace to assert that teacher 
behavior significantly depresses the 
achievement of lower class children, 
Persell provides- a needed systematic 
survey of the sources and impact of these 
teacher expectations. She isolates and 
documents the range of the variables and 
points out useful research directions. 

Countering research tendencies to 


‘dismiss the effects of the school itself, 


Persell closely explores 12 interacting 
correlates of school impact upon chil- 
dren, including integration and school 
climate. Finally; she analyzes how edu- 
cation shores up societal dominance 
structures through such supporting 
processes as insulation and work-setting 
analogue experiences. The vicious circle ` 
of stratification is thereby completed. 
Persell hopes, however, that growing. 
skepticism about meritocracy will erode 
this self-perpetuating pattern of social 
inequality. 

Writing with a lucid style, Persell fully 
controls her analytical direction. while 
exploring multiple research nuances. 
Substantively, her work can serve as a 
useful handbook, and: several chapters 
are themselves major bibliographical 
essays. Conceptually, Persell sets a pre- 
cedent with a macroscopic model of 
educational inequality, which in itself 
deserves critical discussion as a descrip- 
tive framework, if not as true analytic 
theory. This is a major contribution to 
educational sociology. 

EDWARD A. Duane 

Michigan State University 

East Lansing: ae 


C. J. RICHARDSON. Contemporary Social 
Mobility. Pp. i, 340. New York: 
Nichols Publishing Company, 1977. 
$17.50. 
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As early as 1927, Pitrim Sorokin ad- 
monished social scientists for “speculat- 
ing too much about mobility in American 
life and studying the facts too little.” 
Given that period's belief in Horatio 
Alger’s rags-to-riches ideology, it fell 
upon sociologists to take Sorokin’s 
‘critique seriously and proceed with the 
task of testing a hypothesis that had 
somehow attained the status of fact. 
Today, after four decades Of diligent 


research into “the facts” on rates and ` 


_ directions of social mobility, this area has 
emerged as one of the most thoroughly 
documented in social science. 

Professor Richardson’s study of mobil- 
ity in Great Britain goes beyond previous 
work in several important ways. The 
work is based on’sample data gathered in 
two interview surveys—one conducted 
in 1970 by the Institute of Community 
Studies (London), which collected data 
on 1,928 people aged 17 and over in the 
London Metropolitan Region. From this 
initial survey, Richardson conducted 

second interviews with a subsample of 
` 117 men chosen to represent four differ- 

ent conditions relative to their fathers’ 
experience. The groups were selected to 
be representative of the: (1) upwardly 
mobile; (2) downwardly mobile; (3) 
” stable middle class (nonmanual); and (4) 
stable working class (manual). 

‘The rigor of conducting second inter- 
views and the detail afforded by ‘the 
subjective accounts of the respondents 
distinguish this study from the start. A 

- second distinguishing feature is its pri- 
mary focus on the meaning and nature of 
downward mobility. This is in stark 
contrast to the main body of research— 
especially in the United States—which 
has as its major focus the nature of 
upward mobility. A third contribution of 
Richardson’s study is the challenge it 
presents to the conventional wisdom of 
U.S. sociology regarding the high social 
psychological ‘costs of movement up or 
down the social elevator. 


With thematic emphasis on the PR 


ing of mobility to those experiencing it, 
‘ Richardson analyzes his four groups in 
three major sections. Part one deals with 
rates, routes, and patterns; part two 


_ considerable significance . . 
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presents a discussion of determinants- 
and conditions conducive to mobility— 
including an excellent review of the 
‘theoretical literature on the social 
psychology of family life, status striving, 
and entry to careers; part three focuses 
on consequences, indicators, and subjec- 
tive perceptions of what it means to be 
mobile. The final chapter in this sec- 
tion integrates and highlights the key 
findings and theoretical insights. 

Several of the findings are provocative 
in that they challenge the main materials 
on mobility to date. First, it is demon- 
strated that downwardly mobile men 
do not necessarily view their experience 
as failure or loss in any sense. This 
is so bécause they come from what 
Richardson calls “risen working class” 
backgrounds and are merely responding 
to their parental socialization. The 
fathers of these men are predominantly 
upwardly mobile individuals who have 
remained on the periphery of the middle 
class and regret not having chosen a 
skilled trade. 

A second important finding suggests 
that about two-fifths of the socially 
mobile travel routes other than those 
paved with educational credentials. 
Promotion on the job was one of the most 
common, though it was noted that this. 
relatively unorthodox route rendered the 
mobile person peripheral to the middle 
class and prone to maintain a working 
class identity. The consequence seems - 
to be downward restoration in the second 
generation. 

A third and particularly challenging 
finding of this study is that: “Although 
ability and hard work undoubtedly 
played a significant part in the determi- 
nation of who is likely to be upwardly 
mobile, ‘luck,’ ‘chance,’ and ‘being in the 
right place at the right time’ were also 
seen by the respondents as being of 
.” (p. 280). 
What this means is that much of social 
mobility remains unexplained after all of 
the variables advanced by sociologists 


, and psychologists together have been 


exhausted. 
One final finding is of interest. The 
stable middle class men in the study 
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expressed sentiments of relative depri- 
vation in terms of both status and income. 
In what appears to be a notable case of 
Marxian “false consciousness,” this 
group seems to direct its hostilities 
toward the working classes who appear 
‘to it to be leading a carefree existence. 
The irony of this finding is that it exists in 
a nation of continuing aristocracy, and in 
spite of the objective reality that middle 


class incomes in Britain continue: to` 


widen the gap between the two classes. 

Richardson concludes his book with 
‘several policy recommendations, such as 
expanding apprenticeship programs and 
reducing academic emphasis. His asser- 
tion that the working classes are in- 
terested only in economic improvéments 
seems debatable, at least, and should not 
be accepted at face value. Some other 
limitations to the study are that‘Professor 


Richardson admits to the neglect of. 


.women, mothers of the respondents, who 
clearly played a strong role in shaping 
their sons’ attitudes. He also admits to 
skirting the issue ofthe consequerices (or 
lack thereof) of social mobility for a more 
equitable distribution of resources in 


industrial society, though he does claim . 


to be “sympathetic”. to the radical 
critique of mainstream mobility studies. 
I would want to know whet sympathy 


means if it is not reflected in the author's: 


work. Finally, the study must be de- 


scribed as exploratory and in need of 


replication with much larger sample 
sizes before generalizations can, be 
deemed reliable. The author seems to be 
straying too far from the data base in 
claiming that: “This is a study about the 
‘experience of social mobility in indust- 
rial society” (p. 19). It is, more accu- 
rately, a study about the experience of 
social mobility in the city of London, 
England in 1970-71. It is, nonetheless, a 
fine effort and an excellent contribution 
to the literature on social. stratification. 
THOMAS J. RICE 

Denison University 

Granville 

Ohio 


PauL C. ROSENBLATT, R.. PATRICIA 
WALSH, and DOUGLAS A. JACKSON. 
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Grief and Mourning in Cross-cultural 
Perspective. Pp. 242.-New Haven, 
Conn.: HRAF: Press, 1976. $9.00. 
.Paperbound, $4.50. 


The literature on death and mourning 
has, since the end of the Second World 
War and especially in the past decade, 
fortunately included some practically 
helpful and theoretically stimulating 
publications in the behavioral sciences. 
For example, psychiatry’s clinical con- 
tributions—from Erich Lindemann’s to 
Elisabeth Kibler-Ross’s—and socio- 
logical studies by Anselm Strauss and 
Peter Marris have combined careful 
and insightful observation with concep- 
tual enlightenment. Involving a’ fitting 
combination of study. methods and 
theory, such writings have strengthened 
both our personal and institutional re- 
sources for meeting the pains of’ loss 
through death. 

The intent of the book being reviewed 
is to add to such understanding and to 
influence social practices. More specif- 
ically, in seeking to discover common 
aspects of response to death as observed 
in a wide array of cultures, the writers of 
this book hope ultimately ‘ ‘to get a 
perspective on what goes on in the 
United States when a death occurs.” To 
this end, over 80 variables are rated by 
readers combing ethnographies on 78 
societies, and a host of hypotheses are 


* 


tested by correlations of these ratings. ` 


With the best of intentions, the authors 
tuck into their appendixes a substantial 
report on their design and methodology 
and details on their quantitative work. 
This material is separated into the latter 
half of their text so that the first half of the 
book may be read by persons “without 
specialized education in the behavioral 


‘sciences as well as the behavioral sci- 


ence scholar and the scholarly prac- ` 


titioner.” A wide audience of this kind is 
certainly desirable—if simultaneously 
addressable—for `a subject like death 
and bereavement. ` . 

The most illuminating parts of Grief 
and Mourning in Cross-cultural Per- 
spective are the‘ extracts quoted from 


ethnographic sources, revealing. varia- 
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tions in expressions of feelings in re- 
sponse to the death of a spouse, or 
“tie-breaking” customs, or “final cere- 
monies.” Such illustrative material’ is 
reminiscent of the now quarter-century- 
old parent study to the one under review, 
Whiting and Child’s Child Training and 
Personality, which drew on the Yale 
cross-cultural files. But unfortunately 
the quantitative findings of Grief and 
Mourning add little more to our perspec- 
tives on death and bereavement than do 
some of the questions for study. Ought 
we, for example, arrange for final cere- 
monies some months or longer after a 
funeral service in order to mark publicly 
the termination of the mourning period? 
Would such a ritual help to ease or 
shorten the grief felt by mourners? 
The problems with this study’s quan- 
titative findings reside basically in its 
assumptions and conceptual underpin- 
nings. The theoretical approach is baldly 
behavioral; and while, it would be 
of value to discover, cross-culturally, 
whether burning or burying the posses- 
sions of the deceased with the body is 
helpful because this procedure removes 
stimuli that affect the grieving process, 
‘no useful criterion variable appears 
among the 87 strictly “objective” be- 
haviors listed for ratings in the Code 
Book in appendix 7.0. The-pool of ratings 
available for ‘correlations includes only 
such items as “crying frequency” or 
“alcohol at final ceremony” or “isolation 
of widows,” but no independent vari- 
ables that might tell us what the effects 
on personal adaptation or on community 
cohesion are when “crying frequency” 
or “alcohol” or “isolation” are present in 


varying degrees. Moreover the meanings 


of “significant correlations” are difficult 
to interpret. For example, on page 15 in 
chapter 1 we are told “Sixty-seven of the 
sixty-nine societies were rated by both 
raters as having at least frequent crying at 


death, and fifty-six of these had the - 


highest rating possible—a rating of ‘very 
frequent’ by both raters. Only the 
Balinese, with a rating of ‘absent’ and 
their near neighbors, the Javanese, with 
a rating equivalent to ‘crying rarely 
present, deviated from the worldwide 
_pattern.” Yet on page 106 the authors say, 


í 
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_ “It seems clear from the data presented 
in Chapter 1 that many bereaved persons 
in other cultures get along with little or 
no public crying. . .” What really is the - 
meaning of the high ratings for almost all 
of the studied societies that could be 
rated on “crying frequency?” One can 
certainly leam something about the 
effects of “stimulus changes that reduce 
evocation of old response patterns,” but 
not the whole story, if we assume that the . 
stimuli reminding the bereaved of a dead 
partner lie only out there! And though 
there may be methodological advantages 
to studying grief and mourning if one 
“avoids the question of love” because 
“without independent measures of love, 
it Seems unproductive and misleading to 
talk about love and bereavement,” 
perhaps no genuine understanding of 
responses to death is possible without 
some reflection on—if not calibration _ 
of—the emotional ties that bind parmers 
or other kin or close friends to one 
another. ; 

Grief and Mourning in Cross-cultural 

. Perspective quotes an Amazonian (Ji- 
varo) woman’ saying, “O my dear hus- 
band, why have you left me alone, why 
have you abandoned me? . . . who will 
bring me game from the forest or the 
gaily-coloured birds which you used to 
shoot with your -blowgun and your 
poisoned arrows? ...” This book's 
many generous, nicely identified and 
classified excerpts of this kind give us a 
rich sense of the universality of grief and 
mourning, as well as cultural variants of 
custom and personal response to death. 
This kind of contribution is noteworthy. 

HENRY S. MAAS 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver . 

Canada 


GAMINI SALGADO. The Elizabethan Un- 
derworld. ‘Pp. 221. Totowa, N.J.: 
Rowman & Littlefield, 1977.-$10.00. 


London and its suburbs form the major 
setting for this survey of literary accounts 
of Elizabethan England’s ‘social misfits 
and the institutions that segregated them 
from the rest of society. Among the 
misfits discussed are thieves, highway 
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robbers, prostitutes, the mentally ill, and 
a variety of swindlers sometimes posing 
as peddlers, tinkers, strolling players, or 


jesters. That is, the kinds of actors who . 


find a place in the sociology of deviance 
dominate the pages of this book. In 
addition, gypsies, witches, astrologers, 
alchemists, and the poor are covered; 
and while this latter group is absent from 
contemporaty textbooks on deviance, the 
„activities of all, excepting some of the 
poor, properly belong in a comprehen- 
sive study of deviance. 

However, the reader should expect a 
literary approach, heavily. dependent on 
literary sources, rather than a social 
scientific one. Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
and Dryden exemplify the writers whose 
works contribute information. The social 
scientist will understandably suspect 
that exaggerations allowed by literary 
license will make the reliability of many 
conclusions questionable. However, 
Salgado in many instances clearly states 
the nature of the work (for: example, 
chronicle, letter, play), thereby allowing 
‘some estimate of accuracy to be made. Of 
course, a knowledge of English literature 
would be helpful in judging the validity 
of claims; but readers with a slight 
acquaintance with English literature, 
like this reviewer, will wish that the 
author had conducted a more systematic 
evaluation of reliability. ~ 

It may be, though, that a careful 
comparison of Salgado’s claims with the 
findings of more recent studies will show 
sufficient similarities between the two 
periods to reassure the most skeptical 
scientist. For instance, the most ex- 
tensive involvement in deviance in 
Elizabethan and in contemporary times 
is found among the lower classes.:Then, 
as now, prostitution is widely con- 
demned but placed in ‘clearly iden- 
tifiable white houses (Elizabethan age) 
orred light districts (today). Also, today’s 
functionalist claim that prostitution has a 
positive effect on the family is reflected 
in earlier arguments about prostitution in 
the suburbs having a'positive effect on 
morality in London. And in both periods, 
it is suggested that.some vices flourish 
because they are profitable to influential 
persons. Ít is also noteworthy that 


the institutions 
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intended to relieve 
Elizabethan England of its misfits re- 
semble in significant respects institu- 
tions with a similar purpose in our time. 
Moreover, there ‘is also a similarity 
between our situation today and: the 
abuses which occurred in Elizabethan 
institutions and their poor success re- 
cord. 

In addition, he main reason given for 
the existence of an unusually large 
population of deviants in the Eliza- 


bethan age is not unlike some explana- 


tions of recent increases in deviance. 
Salgado attributes causal significance 
to the destruction of many traditional 
relationships by the prohibition against 
keeping retainers, the closing of the 
monasteries, and the enclosure of the 


land. Likewise, social disorganization 


resulting from ‘industrialization, urbani- 
zation, and immigration is sometimes 
regarded as a major cause of twentieth- 
century increases in deviance. 
Although the book is relatively short, 
one tires- of it before the end. But the 
careful researcher, interested in re- 
sponses to deviance and poverty over 
time, will find valuable insights. Literary 
sources of data that are often ignored are 
suggested as fertile fields of explanatory 


_ideas. 


Roy L. AUSTIN 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park 
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FRANCINE D. BLAU. Equal Pay in the 
Office. Pp. xi, 158. Lexington, Mass.: 
Lexington Books, 1977: $15.00. 


“In command this afternoon is Captain 
John Osgood,” said the voice of the 
stewardess as I read Blau’s book; “my 
name is Marty and TIl be serving you in 
the cabin.” Women occupy different 
positions than men do;-Elizabeth Jane- 
way and others ‘have sharpened our 
perceptions to this fact (and to the verbs 
we use). While the number of females - 
employed has soared since 1950, their 
concentration in “female jobs” is not 
greatly altered. Francine D. Blau, ex- 
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perienced commentator on women and 
employment, has moved the discussion 
beyond occupational segregation (the 
‘pilot and the stewardess) to an analysis of 
intraoccupational and establishment- 
based sex segregation within industries. 
A model is presented, tested, and shown 
to be predictive. The key is not so much 
equal pay for equal work within a firm as 
between them. For example, “women 
employed in firms that hire only women 
into the occupational category earn less 
than those employed in firms that 
‘employ both sexes .. .” (p. 43). Male 
advantage is more likely to be’ found 
among those firms which offer higher 
wages; they can, in effect, indulge 
discriminatory preferences (p. 34). 
Blau examines the effect of the wage 
hierarchy among firms within a given 


labor market upon female workers. Es- - 


tablishments do not, of course, operate in 
_a free market in terms of employment 
practices—the size and type of firm and 
the strength of unionization influences 
the pay scale that individual firms offer. 


` (The stronger unionization within the, 


manufacturing sector, the fewer the 
women). 

. The.author argues for greater reliance 
upon “pattern and practice” attacks on 
sex discrimination than upon individual 
case appeals; that is, a showing of the 
absence of women (related to their 
presence in the appropriate labor force) 
greater than would occur randomly 
should trigger action. It is surely easy to 
agree with the author that enforcement 
efforts have been largely unsatisfactory 
to everyone in the past. Multiple agen- 
cles are involved, their regulations deriv- 
ing from a variety of statutes and execu- 
tive orders. Individuals appealing to the 
Civil Rights Commission have waited up 
to seven years for action (p. 197); 
employers have been inundated by erra- 
tic, overlapping, and arbitrary directives. 
Blau wisely stresses the need for con- 
verting the unions to action (after all they 
need female-dominated working forces) 
and for full employment. However, her 
advocacy of the “establishment of a 
consolidated agency ... with broad 
powers to enforce a single anti-bias 
. Statute” (p. 108}, as called for by the Civil 
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Rights Commission, appears to ignore 
some facts of life. When different agen- 
cies are involved in any contentious 
policy area it is not due to sheer human ' 
ineptitude but results from the access of 
differing constituencies to the agencies 
in question. The impulse to “consoli- 
date,” to be neat, should not blind 
antidiscrimination proponents to the 
possibility that the newly minted agency 
would not necessarily be responsive. to `“ 
their demands. Blau’s suggestion_of an - 
annual review of a sample of firms “with 
poor performance records” appears to 
require political resources which the 
reform elements may not possess. No 
one—least of all Blau—will underesti- 
mate the difficulties of obtaining the 
elusive “equal pay in the office.” 

This book should be a priority addition 
to the sizeable academic library. It 
carries the discussion of a complèx | 
subject to another level of investigation - 
and does so with clarity. It would be 
appropriate not.only for the specialist, ° 
‘but also for the interested reader with 
some familiarity in the area and for 
advanced undergraduates. 

JANET HANNIGAN 

Lafayette College 

Easton’ ~ 

Pennsylvania 


VERNON M. -BRIGGS, JR, WALTER 
FOGEL, and FRED H. SCHMIDT. The 
Chicano, Worker. Pp. ix, 129. Austin: 
University of Texas Press. 1977. $9.50. 


The Chicano Worker surveys the labor 
market experience, particularly in the 
Southwest, of workers of Mexican origin. 
Its main thrust is to ascertain their 
patterns of employment and unemploy- 
ment, the kinds of jobs they hold, the 
ways they enter those jobs, the incomes `- 

-they eam, and the relative success of 
efforts to help them surmount their 
problems. 

The authors are conversant with the 
kind of data required for a study of this . 
kind; they have identified authentic and 
up-to-date primary sources of informa- 
tion; and they have utilized meaningful 
ways of tabulating and analyzing it. Best 
of all, they have expanded their narrative 
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beyond the area of labor EE 
linking it to the history and demography ' 


of the Spanish origin ‘population in 
the Southwest; that population’s cul- 
tural patterns; international and rural- 
city migration; American immigration 
policies; Chicano educational attain- 
ment; the goals and tactics of. Hispanic 
interest groups and militants; and public 
responses to their needs. These rich and 
varied background materials provide the 
reader with a depth of understanding of 
this disadvantaged ethnic group that an 
outline of their labor experience alone 
could not possibly offer. 
Cross-cultural understanding also en- 
ables the authors to develop realistic 
recommendations for Chicano workers’ 
“public policy needs.” They graciously 
avoid lecturing educators on how to. 
perform. their jobs, suggesting that 
Chicanos will achieve greater academic 


success only when their educational . 


attainments are recognized by potential 
employers. The authors also recommend 
that equal opportunity, officials concen- 
trate on ascertaining Whether. job tests 
are related to job skills. Their most 
emphatic recommendations relate to 
immigration and group culture. They 
advocate a tight border policy: the flow of 
‘illegal immigrants undercuts efforts to 
improve the lot of resident Mexican- 
Americans, flooding the labor market 
with potential workers accustomed to a 
precarious standard of living. Finally, 
they request extensive research on the 
Chicano culture, so that goverriment aid 
programs may be shaped to match the 
group’s characteristics. Behind the last 
concept lies the experiences of those 
. whose offers of help were not ap- 
preciated. Often barrio leaders were 
convinced that external assistance would 
entail loss of self-determination, and the 
“Chicano masses hesitated to accept aid 
from formal organizations, perceiving it 
as Anglo attempts to manipulate them. 
The authors do not wish to convert 
` government officials into sociologists; 
they are simply trying to avoid counter- 
productive administrative strategy. | 

Their concern for Mexican heritage 
disadvantaged ‘groups is genuine. The 
reader, may well ask, however, whether 


- testing only the ‘ 
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‘ey are aai sensitive to hë group’s 
American-born middle and upper clas- 
ses. In northern New Mexico, for exam- 
ple, the latter have attempted to dias- 
sociate themselves from recent immi- ` 
grants. Yet in this volume they will find 
themselves bracketed with “Chicanos.” 

In summary, the volume fills a genuine 
need, synthesizing a large body of cur- 
rent census data on labor economics with 
insights into typical Chicano reactions to 
labor market conditions. ; 

FREDERICK SHAW 
Board of Education 
New York City 


STEPHEN P. DRESCH, AN-LOH LIN, and 
Davip K. STOUT.. Substituting a 
Value-Added Tax for the Corporate 
Income Tax. Pp. vii, 216. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Ballinger, 1977. No price. 


In this monograph, the authors study 
the economic effects resulting from the 
substitution of a consumption-type 
value-added tax (VAT) for the existing 
federal and state corporation income 
taxes (CIT). The discussion during the 
1970s at the federal level concerning the 
possibility of such a substitution in itself 
would seem to justify the research. 
Moreover, the book may be useful, in a 
methodological sense, to the public 
sector economist who has observed the 
recent trend toward general equilibrium 
tax incidence analysis. However, what 
may prove valuable in this regard to the 
economist could prove tedious to the 
general reader who is not familar with 
the economics of public finance. 

The research effort is carefully struc- 
tured with its limitations clearly set forth. 
Its well-defined objectives are analyzed 
in a competent fashion. Of course, in 
‘first-round effects” of 
the tax substitution (by industry and by 
final demand component), the study 
necessarily stops short of a pure general 
equilibrium methodology. Nonetheless, 
by entering the realm of relative price 
effects, it does move some distance away 
from the traditional partial eq 
position. Moreover, in sel 


input-output model and X 
appropriate mechanism h 





for extending the analysis beyond pure 
partial equilibrium effects. 

“The specific framework of the study 
involves: a testing of the effects of the 
substitution of VAT for CIT under 
conditions of both complete (100 per- 
cent) substitution and conditions of les- 
ser proportions. These effects are inte- 
grated with the effects of several different 
CIT short-run forward tax shifting pa- 
rameters, ranging from complete shifting 
to the absence of shifting. Meanwhile, 
the VAT is assumed to be fully shifted 
forward. After chapter 1 provides a broad 
overview of the study, the second chap- 
ter develops the input-output model 
which is used to test the relative pr-ce 
and profit effects of the tax substitution. 
The model is then applied to 1969 datain 
chapter 3 and the major results are 
described. The remaining four chapters 
consider some of the income distribu- 
tion, investment, international trade, 
regional, intergovernmental, and other 
effects of the substitution. 

Not surprisingly, the VAT is found to 
be superior to the CIT in terms of 


allocational neutrality, but not in rele- ` 


tionship to distributional and other re- 
levant criteria. Moreover, one clear-cut 
point emerges from the study; namely, 
that the substitution of one major tax foz 
another cannot be accomplished withou- 
a myriad of complex economic effects 
resulting. 
Diino P. HERBER 
University of Arizona 
Tucson 


FRED, HIRSCH. Social Limits to Growth. 
Pp. Y; 208. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1976. $10.00. 


By the time this number of The 
ANNALS appears, Social Limits to 
Growth may already be at the center of 


economic discussion in this country. It. 


will almost certainly intrude on 
economists’ thinking for some time to 
come. So fundamentally “and persua- 
sively does it challenge the truisms and 
pieties of both right and left that even 
those who reject its fundamental theses 
are going to be obliged to justify their 
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rejection by taking considerable note of 
it. Assuming this, and given the faet that 
this is a very difficult book (not for speed 
readers), for Fred Hirsch elaborates 
these difficult ideas in 200 pages of spare 
if not Galbraithian prose, it would be a 
ludicrous effort to attempt here anything 
more than a statement of the general 
thesis. . 

Professor Hirsch sets himself three 
questions: 

—why has economic advance ee 
and remained such a compelling goal 
when its fruits are disappointing to those 
who achieve themP; 

—why is society so concemed with the 
problem of distribution when it is clear 
that most people can improve their lot 
only through general growth?; 

—why does the trend toward cen- 
tralization dominate economic life while 
in other realms, such as aesthetics and 
sexual standards, individual freedom 
expands and is relentlessly extolled? 

Unlike theorists of the physical limits 
to growth (whose case he regards as “not 
proven”), Professor Hirsch answers that 
the problem is social. He points out that 
as more péople are able to afford certain 
goods previously seen as goals (for 
example, automobiles or, in our own 
time and land, a summer place), these are 
less satisfying. There is none of the 
pleasure in barrelling down (or sitting 
hare still) on the freeway that once 
accompanied motoring alone in the 
countryside in a Stutz Bearcat. Likewise, 
the more people able to afford summer 
cottages, the more crowded becomes 
“the country” in which they must be 
built, and the whole point of those goods 
is lost. In a word, growth is not the 
philosopher's stone of the good society 
for all, but destructive of it. 

Other “positional goods” (if nothing 
else, Professor Hirsch has added a 
valuable concept and its label to 
economic discussion), include those 
which are scarce and therefore, by their 
very nature, unobtainable by the mass 
and, for that reason, especially coveted: 
the rewards of being a U.S. Senator 
(hurry, hurry! only 100 available!); au- 


thentic antiques; the mere foremanship 


of the shop. Then Professor Hirsch deals ` 


with that other element of economy, 
about which exponents of growth must 
forget in order to sleep in peace, the fact 
that the individual’s wealth is very much 
valued, not so much in terms of what it is 
absolutely worth, but in terms of how it 
compares to that of others. 

Many of his ideas are recognizable as 
the inspiration of others such as J.K. 
Galbraith, Lewis Mumford, and Sir Roy 
Harrod. But Fred Hirsch takes his deri- 
vations to greater depths, and he has 
synthesized them into a comprehensive 
scheme which does explain the profound 
disappointments and (the word must be 
used) the contradictions of advanced 
consumer society. This review, to em- 
phasize the point, barely examines two 
or three loops of an intricately woven 
tapestry. 

What is to be done? Here, unhappily, 
the author strikes off in several direc- 
tions, never pushing on to the end. He 
dawdles along the way with moral 
suasion but is too realistic a thinker to 
take it seriously. He writes of the 

. necessity of people acting in a social way 


while thinking they are serving their’ 


individual self-interests in the old com- 
petitive sense, and then he recoils at the 
- idea of thought control and condemns it. 
The book is a brilliant explanation. But 
the seeker after solutions will close it 
disconsolate. 
JOsEPH R. CONLIN 
California State University 
Chico 


HARRY MAGDOFF and PAUL M. SWEEZY. 
The End of Prosperity: The American 
Economy in the 1970s. New York: 


Monthly Review Press, 1977. Pp. vii, © 


136. $7.95. 


This short book consists of ten essays 
which originally appeared in the 
Monthly Review between 1973 and early 
1977. Devotees of the Monthly Review 
will ‘already have them in their files. 
Nonreaders of the Magdoff-Sweezy 
journal will expect to find apocalyptic 
Marxist pronouncements, and they will. 
not be clspolnted. 
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. The essays deal with aspects of the 
economic crisis of the 1970s: the depre- 
ciation of the dollar on foreign exchange 
markets, stagflation, the shaky financial 
structure of banks and corporations, the 
extent of unemployment (estimated by 
the authors to be at least 13.6 percent of 
the labor force in early 1975 rather than 
the .official 8.9 percent fate), and the 
ineffectiveness of Keynesian economic 
policy. The economic malaise is ex- 
plained by the Marxist theory of 
capitalist development: the attempt by 
monopoly capitalists to maximize 
‘surplus value leads to excessive purchas- 
ing power in the capitalist class, to the 
squeezing of the working class, and to 
the expansion of the reserve army of the 
unemployed. Keynesian fiscal and 
monetary remedies for, stagnation are 
futile. because they do not resolve the 
capitalist contradictiods inherent in 
production for profit rather than for use. 
In the absence of major external stimuli 


‘such as war or overwhelming innova- 


tions like the nineteenth-century rail- 
road or the twentieth-century au- 
tomobile, Magdoff and Sweezy forecast 
continued stagnation. They also forecast 
a turn to “state capitalism” (apparently 
beginning with government loans to 
business), which for somè reason will be 
backed by brutality. The only way out of 
the stagnation problem is for the working 
class to be stirred to action and to bring 
about the revolutionary socialism which 
is the only hope of a decent existence: 
-Nobody disagrees that the state of the 
economy is worrying: Unemployment 
was around 7 percent at mid-1977; 
inflation was at an 8.9 percent annual rate 
in the first half of 1977; the Dow-Jones is 
down to 1975 levels. What Marxists call 
bourgeois economics “still has its work 
cut out for it to come up with a solution to 
stagflation,” as Paul Samuelson put it in 
the'tenth (1976) edition of his Economics 
(p. 820). Will the bourgeois economist 
find the solution in Magdoff and 
Sweezy? To him, the Marxist labor 
theory of value is an ancient relic of 
by-gone economics and the “whole of 
Capital a long drawn-out petitio prin- 
cipii” in its reliance on surplus value, 
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while Marxist social dogma is a “narrow ` 


prison of the mind.” He will not be 
persuaded otherwise by this book. 
CHARLES E. STALEY 
State University of New York 
Stony Brook 


Jack M. NILES et al. The Telecom- 
munications-Transportation Tradeoff: 
Options. for Tomorrow. Pp. v, 196. 
New York: Wiley, 1976. $22.95. 


For a number of years now, we have 
been regaled by stories of the revolution 
in telecommunications and the impact 
that it will have on our lives. One 
of the, more intriguing suggestions 
that has been made is the passibility 
of a telecommunications-transportation 
tradeoff. Could we substitute telecom- 
munications for transportation in any 
meaningful way and thus cut down on 
our use of scarce petroleum products? 
Until the appearance of this volume, this 
question, as well as many other interest- 
ing ones raised by the observers of the 
telecommunication revolution, have re- 
mained pure speculation. 

This book is a documentation of a 


research program begun in 1973 by an 


interdisciplinary research team at the 
University of California with the help of 


the National Science Foundation. It | 


investigates the possibilities not only of 
substituting telecbmmunications for 
some portion of urban commuter traffic, 
but also “of the societal implications of 
widespread adoption of the substitutes” 
(p. v). The specific case used by the 
authors is a regional office of a major 
insurance company located in the central 
business district of Los Angeles. ` 
After the authors investigate the struc- 
ture of the insurance company in. ques- 
tion and its requirements, especially 
with respect to personnel, they offer a 
choice of telecommunications systems 
which will permit the company to 
achieve its objective of decentralization 
in order to take advantage of a desirable 
work force. A cost-benefit analysis for 
different types of decentralization is 
offer} as well as an investigation into 
sore of the possible side effects of sucha 
major reorganization, including the ef- 
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fect of a shift to‘telecommunications by 
the firm’s clerical workers and resistance 
to innovation. After a survey of a number 
of other possible tradeoffs and direct and ` 
indirect impacts, including problems .of 
security and the effects of widespread 
use of telecommunications on urban 
development, the authors discuss the 
policy implications and offer a number of 
recommendations for governmental ac- 
tion. The book is completed with appen- 
dices containing a survey of related 
research, a questionnaire used to deter- 
mine attitudes towards telecommunica- 
tions and its possible uses, and an index. 
The ultimate objective of the book, ` 
according to the authors, is “to develop 
in readers with many different 
backgrounds an appreciation of some of 
the alternatives to the developments in 
contemporary society made possible by 
technologies that are here, or almost 
here, today” (p. v). It is the reviewer's 
opinion that the authors have gone a long 
way toward meeting that objective. It is a 
readable book and one that should have a 


‘wide circulation. 


GEORGE A. CODDING, JR. 
University of Colarado 
Boulder 


WILLIAM WISELEY.A Tool of Power: The 
Political History of Money. Pp. vii, 
401. New York: Wiley, 1977. $16.95. 


Despite its broad title, Mr. Wiseley’s 
book in. essence is a crisis-by-crisis 
account of how the relationship of gold to 
the leading monies of the world was 
progressively, and very likely perma- 
nently, broken between the heyday of 
the international gold standard before 
World War I and the early 1970s. Two | 
background chapters, comprising a sixth 
of the text, deal with, respectively, the 
development of money from ancient 
times to 1815, and the rise of the 
international gold standard during the 
nineteenth century. The remaining ten 
chapters discuss the breakdown of the 
gold standard in World War I, the largely 
futile attempts to reestablish it after the 


. wat, the emergence of the gold exchange 


standard, in which gold continued, to 
serve as money for central bankers but 





not for ordinary people, the monetary 
strains of the Great Depression and 
World War II, the post-World War II 
Bretton Woods system of fixed exchange 
rates, the fundamental shift from 
worldwide: dollar shortage to dollar 
surplus in the 1950s, and finally the 
abandonment of gold as a monetary base 


along with the emergence of floating or- 


flexible exchange rates among the 


world’s major paper monies between . 


1967 and 1973. 


Wiseley’s detailed account of these. 
events and developments is quite effec- . 


tive in bringing out the personal qual- 
ities and beliefs of the major world 
figures involved, their politico-economic 
infighting and intrigues, and their ulti- 
mate recognition that the force of cir- 
cumstances in the world economy was 
more controlling of their actions than a 
phenomenon they could control. To the 
extent that the book has any limitations 

in achieving its purpose, they are sins of 
“omission rather than commission. What I 
_ miss in Wiseley’s treatment is a discus- 
sion of the fundamental drawbacks of any 
commodity (e.g. gold) standard of 
money, and an evaluation of the pros- 
e we face now that paper standards 
d flexible exchange rates have re- 
eed gold. The gold standard was more 
myth than operating system; it worked 
only when people did not take very 
seriously its offer to convert paper money 
into gold. In principle the paper system 
of today is more rational. ‘But will it 
continue to work in practice? That will 
hinge on whether and how soon the 
controllers of paper money learn, to 
paraphrase Wiseley (p. 75), that the real 
value or purchasing power of a currency 


is not related in any way to its gold: 


backing or “cover,” but rather depends 
on the quantity of circulation. 
RICHARD SYLLA - 
North Carolina State University ` 
Raleigh 
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American Policy Toward the 
Arab-Israeli Conflict, 1967-1976 
William B. Quandt 

Quandt ‘analyzes the formulation of 
American policy toward the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, with emphasis on the 
role of crisis in shaping the views of 
policy makers and the importance of 
Presidential leadership in translating 
general- principles into concrete de- 
cisions. 


“Quandt does an incisive job. . . . His 
argument is persuasive and is presented , 
with admirable clarity.” 
— Publishers Weekly 
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321 pages, 3 maps, $14.95 
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Ernst B. Haas, Mary ` 
Pat: Williams, and 
Don Babai i ` 
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implications for the future of scientists’ 
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bodies. 

378 pages, = tables, 7 line drawings, 

` $17.50: 
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Gore-Browne and the Politics 
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Robert I. Rotberg 


` The first biography of Stewart Gore- 


Browne, an upperclass Briton who 
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man during the difficult years of World 
War IJ and the hectic half-decade that 
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376 pages, 2 maps, $15.00 
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West Bank/East Bank 
The Palestinians in Jordan, 1949-1967 


Shaul Mishal 


Two years'after the Arab-Israeli War 
. forced hundreds of thousands of Pales- 
tinian Arabs to flee to the West Bank of 
the Jordan River; Jordan annexed the 
entire area and the Palestinians became 


` a majority in the Jordanian state. For the ` 


next seventeen years, the relations be- 
tween the Palestinians and the Jordanian 
government posed comrlex problems for 
both sides. This detailed study describes 
what happened on the two banks during 
the period and explains the explosive 
aftermath. $9.50 


Presidential 


` Impeachment 
John R. Labovitz 


In this thorough and thoughtful-examina- 
tion of the constitutional issués involved - 
in the impeachment of a president, 
Labovitz, a lawyer who served on the 

. impeachment inquiry staff of the House 
Judiciary Committee in 1974, incorpo- 
rates the Nixon experiznce into American 
history over the last.two hundred years. 
$15.00 


Secession 
. The Legitimacy of Se'f-Determination 


Lee C. Buchheit 


This probing study critically examines the 
case for and against application of the 
doctrine of self-determination to.seces- . 
sionist movements. Buchheit reviews the 
treatment of this potentially explosive’ 
concept from the League of Nations era 
to the presentand analyzes in detail the 
international reaction to the secessionist 
struggles in the Congo, Kurdistan, 
Biafra, Somalia-Kenya/ Ethiopia, 

_ Nagaland, and Bangla Desh. $17.50 . 


The Supreme Court | 
and the Idea of 
Progress 


Alexander M. Bickel 
with a new foreword by Anthony Lewis 


Timeless questions about the role of the 
Supreme Court in the American political 
and legal system are raised in the late 
Alexander Bickel’s characteristically 
‘astute analysis of the work of the 
Warren Court. 

Cloth $15.00 Paper $3.95 = 
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The Office of War Information, 
1942-1945 

Allan-M. Winkler 


The Office of War Information was cre- 
ated during World War II to implement 
an American propaganda program at 
home and abroad. From the outset the 
question of how best to.present American 
intentions was controversial. In this 
acute and sympathetic appraisal of the 
aims and achievements of the men who 
guided OWI's policies, Winkler shows 
that American propaganda in fact came 
to reflect something quite different from 
what OWI’s founders had intended. 


$11.95 

Jewish Activism in 
Imperial Germany 
The Struggle for Civil Equality 


- Marjorie Lamberti 


The Céntralverein, an association of 
Jewish citizens founded in 1893, was the 
first Jewish interest group to be active in 
German politics and, often allied with the 
-Progressive party, to take part in national 
elections. Lamberti masterfully recon- 
“structs the policies and tactics of the . 
Centralverein in its struggle to uphold 
the principles of a pluralistic society and 
constitutional government. $17.50 
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To Be A Politician 


Revised edition 


Stimson Bullitt 
Foreword by David Riesman 


“This new version, like its original, is a joy 
to read. ... Here abide sensible advice to 

_ Citizens about political perspectives, pithy 
observations about the political calling, 
unpretentious epigrams on successful 
politicians and their fate... . To a polit- 
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- ical literature filled with exudation of 


cynicism, indifference, and corruption, 
these essays are an oasis.” Perspective 
Cloth $15. o0 - Paper $3.95 
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- Perspectives on Medical Ethics and Social Change 
~ By BERNARD BARBER 


ABSTRACT: Medical ethics are now in a period of great `` 
change. Some of the patterns, causes, agents, modes, resistance 
-to, and costs of these changes are briefly described as a guide 
to the several detailed essays in this volume. 


Professor Bernard Barber has been at Columbia University for 25 years, where 
he is connected: with Barnard College,-the Graduate Faculties, and the Social 
- Science Center. A pioneer in the sociology of science, he has also written on the 
sociology of medicine.and the sociology of professions. He has been a member 
of the Drug Research Board (National Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council) and is presently a member of the Health Adéisory Board, Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment, United States Congress. He ts the author or editor of eight. 
books and a number of articles. His books include Science and the Social Order 
(1952), Drugs and Society (1957), and (with others) Research on Human Subjects 
(1973). He is presently at work on a book on informed consent in medical research 

` and therapy. i : ; 
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S THE several essays in this spectives will be found in the in- 

volume all excellently give dividual essays. 
evidence, medical ethics are now in / ; 
a period of great change. The world SOME CAUSES OF CHANGE 
of medical science ‘and the society At first glance, the great changes 
around it are now both undergoing that have occurred recently in basic 
great changes and it is these that in- and applied medical sciences might. 
evitably cause the change that is oc- seem sufficient cause of the changes 
curring in medical ethics. Not that that are occurring in medical ethics. 
changes in medical ethics have not On this premise, one might argue 
occurred before. Berlant’s essay on` that the great new control that bio- 
the history of medical ethics de- medical advances have given us over 
scribes and explains sociologically morbidity and health, life and death, 
some of the changes that have taken might bea sufficient cause of the cor- 
place in the past, from Hippocrates related changes in medical ethics. 
forward. But the change occurring But this technological determinism 
now is of a scope and rate that marks will not do. Two other causes, work- 
the present period off as a very spe- ing together with scientific changes, 
cial one in the history of medicine. are necessary for a better explana- 
Forsome laymen, the presentchanges tion of the causes of the present 
are not fast enough; for some physi- changes in medical ethics. These 
cians and physician-investigators, other causes are changes now going . 
they are all too fast; for everyone, —on in two areas of values and inter- 
there is no question that something ests that are of fundamental impor- - 
of the first importance and novelty tance in our society. One of these 


` is now happening in medical ethics. areas of value-and-interest has to do 


This volume describes and analyzes with rationality; the other, with egal- 
the changes now occurring. It tells itarianism. 


whence we have come, where we Rationality is a powerful set of 
are now, and, since much is still un- values and interests in our society 
settled, where we may be going. that predisposes people to search out 


Since the several essays in this the most efficient and effective means 
volume lucidly offer so much by way to their ends. With increasing edu- 
of detail and circumstance ona wide cation and increasing assimilation of 
variety of medical-ethical issues, .the population into our fundamental 
there is no possibility of, or need to, values has come an-increasing em- 
summarize the papers in this essay. phasis on rationality in all spheres 
Instead, I will seek to provide, in of behavior. For ends so important 
great brevity, some integrating per-- to people as health and life, it is ob- 
spectives on what follows. A certain vious that rationality commands peo- 
attention to the larger picture of ple to get as much good medical care 
causes, agents, modes, resistance to, as they can. They know how much 
and social costs of, the present good it can do them; but they have 
changes will serve to guide the alsocome to know thatitcandothem 


reader a little better in reading the ill, that medical enthusiasms can 


more specialized topics eāch of my sometimes bring harm, that people 
expert fellow authors has been as- can be used as subjects in medical . 
signed. Amplification and support- experimentation which is of no im- 
ing evidence for several of the per- mediate benefit to them, and that — 


i 


they may lose some of their auton- 
omy and control over their ways of 
living and dying. Medicine, they 
have learned, has diverse conse- 
quences, for both good and ill, and 
they rationally prefer more of the 
good and less of the ill. They want 
medical ethics changed to maximize 
the good the doctors and physician- 
investigators do, minimize, without 
ever totally eliminating, the harm 
they also cause, however inadver- 
tently. 

Egalitarianism is another power- 


ful set of values and interests in our’ 


society. It predisposes people to 
want to increase their autonomy, to 
reduce somewhat the consequential 
differences of resources and prestige 


between themselves and their fel-` 


lows, to have somewhat more say in 
the vital -decisions affecting their 
welfare that powerful authorities 
and elites may be making without 
their participation and consent. In 
our society, and elsewhere in the 
world, we see blacks as against 
whites, women as against men, young 
as against old, clients as against pro- 
fessionals, and patients as against 
doctors, asking for somewhatless au- 
thoritarianism, even somewhat less 
paternalistic benevolence, somewhat 
more equality. Equality. is on the 
march against overbearing exper- 
tise, and one of our key problems 
is how to accommodate these two 
important sets of values and interests 
to each other more satisfactorily. 
One of the areas where we seek 
this more satisfactary accomodation 


between competa values is medi- 
cal ethics 


' SOME CHANGE AGENTS 


Whatever its diverse and interre- 
lated causes, .social change in any 
area is not embodied in wholly im- 


personal mechanisms but operates ` 


r 


‘with “bad guys.” 
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through the actions of a variety of in- 
dividuals who sérve as agents of 
change. In the area of medical ethics, 
these change agents have been some 
insider medical professionals, a mis- 
cellarieous set of “humanists” or 
“bioethicists,” some social scientists 
who have done policy-relevant re- 
search, and some people from gov- 
ernment. 

Insider change agents have. been 
people like the late Professor Henry 
Beecher: of the Harvard Medical 
School, whose 1966. article in the 
New England Journal of Medicine 
describing some 25 articles in the 
professional medical and reséarch 
journals that showed evidence of un-: 
ethical use of human subjects, 
stunned his colleagues into an 
awareness of the problem.’ Un- 
fortunately while Beecher raised the 
level of consciousness of the medical 
research world, his analysis was too 
individualistic, too psychologistic. 
He thought he was dealing just 
What others have 
pointed out is that it was a “bad sys- 
tem” that was turning “good guys” 
into “bad guys.”? Another important 
set of insider professional change 
agents has been an anonymous group 
of researchers and administrators at 
the National Institutes of Health (N. 
I.H.) who, since the early 1960s, 
have labored to construct effective 
regulations for local peer review of 


1. Henry K. Beecher, “Consent in Clinical 
Experimentation: Myth and Reality,” N 
England. Journal of Medicine 195 (1966), 
pp. 34-35. 

2. John J. Lally and Bernard Boiber “The 


‘Compassionate Physician’: Frequency and 


Social Determinants of Physician-Investiga- 
tor Concern for Human Subjects,” Social 
Forces 53 (1974), ` pp. 289-96. See also 
Bernard Barber, “Compassion in Medicine: 
Toward New Definitions and New Institu- 


‘tions,” New England Journal of Medicine 295 


(1976), pp. 939-43. 
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the ethical aspects s of all biomedical 
research funded by them. Their 
great achievement has been creation 
of the 1966 N.I.H. Without Beecher 
‘and the N.I.H. professionals, recent 
changes in the medical ethics of hu- 
man experimentation would Have 
been less effective and less speedy. 
In other areas of change in medical 
ethics, such as problems of abortion, 
genetic counselling, and humane 
death, insider professionals have 
been equally important. 

But insiders, as we. shall see 


shortly, have been more resistant’ 


than receptive to these changes. 
Change would not have occurred 
without the set of outside change 
agents from the fields of ethics, phi- 
losophy, the law, and'the human- 
ities, who have all come to be 
known, inclusively, as “bioethicists.’” 
These change agents have held con- 
ferences, written books and papers, 
_ given lectures, held seminars, and 
provided training facilities for all 
those newly interested in medical 
ethics and even established spe- 
cialized institutes to consider its 
problems. The leading institutions 
investigating medical ethics are the 
Kennedy Institute of Bio-Ethics at 
Georgetown University and the Hast- 
ings Institute, a private enterprise 
headed by Daniel Callahan, one of 
our authors, and Willard Gaylin, a 

psychiatrist-turned-social- critic and 
moralist. The bioethicists have come 


from those fields where a general pro- ` 


fessional concern for moral values is 
important. Their involvement with 
medical ethics is only the latest, and 
certainly not the last, of the expres- 
` sions of their general moral concern. 
Another set of outsiders has been 


3. For a discussion of bioethics, see Renee 
C. Fox, “Advanced Medical Technolo 
Social and Ethical Implications,” Annu 
view of Sociology (1976), pp. 231-68. 


Re- 


the professional social scientists hs 
have carried out careful research on 
problems, such as human experi- 
mentation and the treatment of dy- 
ing patients, and who have been 
much concerned for formulating bet- 
ter medical ethics and better social 
policy on the basis of the knowledge 
acquired in their research.* From 
among this group, Diana Crane and 
Bradford Gray have: essays in this ` 
volume. These outsiders have felt 
that the availability of essential facts 
is indispensable for the rational pro- 
cesses of change to affect medical 
ethics. The kinds of abstract, un- 
specified, and unsupported state- 
ments, which are often forthcoming 
both from the insider professionals ` 
and from the outsider bioethicists 
are not adequate for successful change 
in ethics and policy. ; 

Finally, some government people 
have been important change agents. 
Senator Javits of New York was 
responsible for inserting ethical re- 
view clauses into the Kefauver-Har- 
ris Drug Amendments of 1962. Sen- 
ator Edward Kennedy of Massachu- 
setts and his aids and advisors have 
had a long-standing, continuing, and 
key influence, on the legislation 
for improving medical ethics, espe- , 


cially in connection with the legis- 


lation in 1975 for setting up the Na- | 
tional Commission for the Protection ` 
of the Human Subjects of Biomedical ` 
and Behavioral Research, an agency 
which has provided an excellent 
model of how new regulations for 
medical ethics may be constructed 
with due regard to all the values 


4. Diana Crane, The Sanctity of Social Life: 
Physicians’ Treatment of Critically IU Pa- 
Hents (New York: Russell Sage, 1975); Brad- 
ford H. Gray, Human Subjects in Medical 
Experimentation (New York: Wiley-Intersci- 
ence, 1975}; Bernard Barber et al., Research 
on Human Subjects (New York: Russell Sage. 
1973). 
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and interests involved. Beyond con- 
gressmen, of course, there has been 
the important influence, referred to 
above, of the medical researchers 
working for the government in the 
National Institutes of Health. The 
combination of their professional 
concerns and the power of the 
National Institutes, as government 
funding agencies, has made their ef- 
fects on change extensive and bene- 
ficent indeed. 


MODES OF CHANGE 


Important social change, such as is 
now occurring in medical ethics, 
does not proceed along a single path 
but through multiple and diverse 
modalities. One such modality is 
what sociologists call a “social move- 
ment.” A social movement consists 
of a diverse, often diffuse (partly 
organized, partly not) aggregation of 
people and forces that push toward 
some new social goal. It is often 
more effective in raising a moral cry 
than in defining specific ways of 
achieving its goal, more successful 
in raising the level of social con- 
sciousness in the public domain 
about some new social evil than in 
carrying through the actual process 
of practical reform. The various peo- 
ple and forces pushing for change 
in medical ethics have something of 
this character of a social movement. 
Their diverse, diffuse, overlapping, 
somewhat conflicting energies are 
necessary for the birth of the idea 
of reform, but they are not enough. 
Moral change has .to be supported, 
established, supplemented, and some- 
times led by governmental and legal 
action. 

Governmental and legal action is 
the other important change modality 
which has been so significant in 
causing important changés in medi- 
cal ethics. But such action, if entirely 


unsupported by a strong moral base, 
would be ineffective; it can lead 
morality a little bit but can never get 
too far ahead of it. In the case of med- 
ical ethics, fortunately, the ‘moral 
changes created by a social move- 
ment have been successfully imple- 
mented by a great variety of govern- 
mental and legal changes in many 
different areas of medical ethics. 
These changes in government and 
law have been described and ana- 
lyzed in detail in the essay by our 
legal expert, Frank P. Grad. The le- 
gal and governmental changes, and 
their complex relations with moral- 
ity, have been described in espe- 
cially great and illuminating detail 
for the field of the medical ethics of 
abortion in the essay by Daniel Cal- 
lahan. Since the relationships be- 
tween social movements and gov- 
emmental and legal actions, þe- 
tween morality and law, are of great 
consequence in all areas of social 
change, a close study of what has 
happened in the area of medical 
ethics should be instructive for those 
interested in change in other areas 
of society. 


RESISTANCE TO CHANGE 


On the whole, physicians and phy- 
sician-investigators have been resist- 
ant to the changes presently occur- 
ring in medical ethics. They have 
been conservative in the literal sense, 
wishing to preserve the status quo. 
This is not surprising: All social 
groups tend to be conservative when 
they feel their centra] values and 
interests are being challenged and 
subverted, and physicians and phy- 
sician-investigators now feel that 
their important values and interests, 
with regard to both autonomy and 
expertise, are being challenged and 
subverted. 

What the doctors and the re- 
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searchers see as threats to their val- 
ued autonomy, of course, are seen 
by the reformers in medical ethics 
as necessary changes in effective 
regulation of powerful professionals, 
who either will not effectively reg- 
ulate themselves or who have seized 
too much power and need the influ- 
ence that laymen have a right to as- 
sert in the name of their own values 
and interests. Again, it is not sur- 
prising that physicians and physi- 
cian-investigators resist some reduc- 
tion in the great autonomy which is 
presently theirs and, in considerable 
measure, accepted as legitimate by 
the ‘public. We live in a society 
where there is a constant tension be- 
tween the claims for autonomy by 
powerful professions (and other so- 
cial groups) and the demands for 
more effective governmental regula- 
tion and/or other forms of regula- 
tion by the public vitally affected by 
the established autonomies. What 
we see happening in the area of med- 
ical ethics happens elsewhere in the 
society: processes of conflict and res- 
olution between competing claims 
-for autonomy and demands for regu- 
lation. What is needed, of course, in 
medical ethics as elsewhere, is less 
fruitless conflict and more rational 
accommodation and resolution. De- 
spite a good deal of persisting in- 
difference, hostility, and resistance 
from those who oppose changes in 
_medical ethics, on the whole, as 

“the evidence in our several essays 
shows, rational accomodation pre- 


vails and results in the kinds of | 


changes in medical ethics the dif- 


ferent parties at interest can live 


with. 

In our society, the two values of 
equality and expertise are in con- 
stant tension in many different areas, 
not just in medical ethics. Demands 
for changes in medical ethics come 
from many sources that seek to re- 


dress the balance of inequality that 
now gives too much authority, some 
call it “authoritarianism,” to the 
medical profession. The claims of 
egalitarianism assert themselves in 
requests for laymen to sit on ethical 
peer review boards, to allow the in- 
dividual to decide for himself or her- 
self how to die, to obtain kinds of 
information that a reasonable, pru- 
dent person needs ‘in order to give 
his or her informed consent to a med- 
ical procedure (a complex’ problem 
nicely discussed in the ,essay by 
Bradford Gray). The claims of med- 
ical expertise assert themselves in 
statements that only the expert can 
really understand what is going on 
in medical relationships and medi- 
cal research. Obviously, this is an 
overreaching on the part of the ex- 
perts, just as there is often over- 
reaching on the part of egalitarians; 
for example, when they reject en- 
tirely the medical claim to some 
technical scientific knowledge and 
skill. (The laetrile controversy and 
gynecological self-treatment are cases 
in point.) Overreaching from either 
side is not what we need to work 
out new and effective accommoda- 
tions between equality and exper- 
tise in the area of medical ethics. We 
need knowledge-based resolutions 
that will satisfy both laymen and 
powerful expert professionals that 
their respective values and interests 
are being recognized, respected, and 
maximized so far as is possible in 
the inevitable and unending tension 
between the two camps. 


SOME SOCIAL Costs OF CHANGE 


Social change never proceeds with- 
out some social costs beyond the 
benefits that also are produced. 
Such costs occur for all the parties 
involved. Just now, for example, 
because changes in medical ethics 
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are not occurring as rapidly. as 
they would like, many laymen 
are dissatisfied with medical pro- 
fessionals. There is much, “mur- 
muring of the masses,” much expres- 
sion of informal dissatisfaction, in 
addition to formal protests. On the 
other side, physicians and physi- 
cian-investigators complain about 
the decline in trust and public con- 
fidence in their efforts. They view 
themselves as the benefactors and 
fiduciaries of the public’s interests. 
They are not only affected in their 
pocketbooks by medical malpractice 
suits that inflate their malpractice in- 
surance costs (after all, these can of- 
ten be passed on to patients and 
third-party payers; physicians are 
hardly low-income people), they are 
morally outraged by attacks on their 
integrity and moral worth. On the 
other side, those laymen who enter 
suits for malpractive are similarly 
morally outraged, not only by the 


- hurt they have suffered but also by ` 


the lack of effective self-regulation 
in the profession that would provide 
an arena, other than the civil courts, 
for airing their grievance. 
There.are social costs of other 
kinds. On the one side, many laymen 
find it hard to act in the: more inde- 
pendent way the new medical ethics 
recognizes as their right; they have 
been trained to dependence, defer- 
entiality, and submissiveness, and 
they cannot change. They also find 
it hard to participate effectively in 
the new mechanisms of regulation 
that give some place to laymen. What 
evidence we have, and it is not 
much, shows that “community” mem- 


bers on medical affairs boards are 


still very much dominated by the 
authoritative professionals who sit 
with them. On the other side, pro- 
fessionals brought up in the old 
modes of inequality and expert au- 
thority are impatient with, and re- 
sentful of, the changes required in 
their ingrained ways of feeling and 
behaving. This is what we mean 
when we say that social change is 
not easy to come by, that it is hard 
and slow. On both sides, or often on 
many sides of a changeful situation, 
the old-ways are hard for people to 
abandon. Change has its strains and 
its social costs to all parties. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


As the essay by Daniel Callahan 
on abortion illustrates especially 
clearly, strong and conflicting moral 
values surround many of the areas of 
medical ethics presently in process 
of change. When this is true, we can- 
not expect instantaneous.or final rés- 
olutions of many of the existing ten- 
sions and conflicts. Medical ethics 
will- continue to be changing for 
some time to come. It is clear, of 
course, that much beneficial change 
has already occurred; the last 15° 
years have been a remarkable period 
in the history of medical ethics. But 
as the processes of change continue, 
we hope with less conflict and more 


‘rational remedy, we will need all the 


dispassionate social analysis and ob- 


- jective empirical facts that we can 


get to help us along. This volume 


- of essays is offered in that spirit, as 


a contribution to rational remedy 
for a social problem that will remain 


with us for some time to come. 


Me ; ANNALS, AAPSS, 437, May 1978 
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~ Medical Research and Patient Care 
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ABSTRACT: This essay discusses the growth of experimen- 
tation on human subjects in the United States and Great Brit- 
ain in the twentieth century arid focuses on a linkage that 
developed in medicine between research and patient care. ` 
-It examines circumstances that helped to forge this linkage: 
a notion that the uncertainty of outcome common to activi- 
ties in medical research and practice basically joins the two; 
a concept of medical education that research training creates 
analytic skills essential in providing good patient care; gov- 
ernment policies which fiscally link medical research to med- 
ical education; and the view that patient care and research 
can be simultaneously and ethically pursues bya given doctor 
on a given patient. 
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EDICAL research has been 

. transformed during the past 
several centuries because of a grad- 
ual shift in the method used to gain 


. new knowledge—from the observa- 


f 


-tion of reactions to disease produced 
fortuitously by nature, to the obser-. 


vation of selected reactions to dis- 
ease induced deliberately by -man 
through experiment. An experiment 
consists of observations made un- 
der specified and controlled circum- 
stances. Experimentation as a re- 
search strategy can liberate the sci- 
entist from the limits imposed by the 
natural random distribution of the 


phenomena he wishes to examine ” 


and can help free him from irzrele- 


vant events that modify and confuse ` 
his study. This essay discusses some ` 


of the consequences of the growth 
of experimental research involving 
human subjects which has occurred 


_ in the United States and Great Brit-. 
ain during the twentieth century. It 


describes how a basic linkage de- 
veloped in medicine between re- 
search and patient care and exam- 
ines the dilemmas this Hakige cre- 


: ated. 


FROM CLINIC TO LABORATORY 


During the nineteenth century 
there was a shift of medical research 


from the clinic tc the laboratory,. 
largely made possible by the grow- . 


ing application of knowledge. from 
physics, chemistry, and physiology 


to medicine and by the development . 


of accurate scientific instruments 
to analyze and measure biological 
functions in animals. However, dur- 


. ing the early twentieth century the 
_ validity of assumptions about human 


beings based upon studies of ani- 
mals was increasingly questioned. 
The gap between man and animal 
was large when the yardstick of 
structure was used; when function 


was the yardstick, the disparity was 


even greater. Man’s upright posture, 
longevity, unrestricted food supply, 
and the disharmonies introduced by 


‘intensive mental and emotional ac- 


tivity separated him from animals. 


_Animal investigation could not shed 


light on the subjective aspects of- 
human experience.! In addition, al- 
though physics, chemistry, and phys- 
iology, as independent experimen 
disciplines, had provided - insight 
into human biology and disease dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, the be- 
lief grew in the twentieth century 
that the subject of primary interest - 
to physicians, disease in human be- 
ings, could not be studied ade- 
quately in terms appropriate to these 
sciences. The phenomena of dis- 
ease were unique, not merely com- 
binations of the forces known in 
physics, chemistry, or physiolagy. 
These disciplines might supply the 
methods for analyzing’ a disease 


‘event, but the event was something 


apart-from, and more than, the fac- 
tors which they could detect. 
Further, by the start of the twen- 
tieth century, new technology per- 
mitted human beings to be meas- 
ured as accurately as animals in the 
laboratory but without being sub- 
jected to hazardous techniques com- 
monly used on animals, such as‘the 
internal insertion of electrodes or 
the withdrawal of large quantities of 
fluids for analysis. Inventions like 
the electrocardiograph (1901) and: 
techniques which permitted com- 
prehensive chemical analyses from 
small quantities of body fluids (circa 
1910) allowed physiological moni- 


1. Wilfred Trotter, “Observation and Ex- 
periment and Their Use in the Medical Sci- 
ences,” British Medical Journal, vol. 2 (1930), 

pp. 129-30; Lord Moynihan, “The Science 
of Medicine,” Lancet, vol. 2 (1930), pp. 780 
81. 
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toring to he conducted safely on pa- 
tients. The increasing precision with 
which human functions could be 
monitored enhanced the potential of 
bedside research. ‘Thus, shifting the 
locus of scientific advance from the 
laboratory back to the clinic was in- 
creasingly possible and most appeal- 
ing to physicians. 

During the early decades of the 
twentieth century, many statements 


appear in the medical literature. 


which suggest that to gain the most 
profound knowledge of human func- 
tions, research which used human 
beings was best, despite its restric- 
tions. “There can be no doubt that 
one of the chief duties before medi- 
cine at present is the exploitation of 
the method of direct experiment,”? 
wrote the British physician Wilfred 
Trotter. It was thought possible, for 
example, to conduct “hominal” Te- 
search during operations: “The ideal 
surgeon is not merely one who op- 
erates. He possesses a mind to 
discover and examine all the clinical 
features of a case with a competence 
not less than that of a physician and 
with responsibility far greater, and 
then acts, when so required, not 


only as a therapeutic agent, but as ` 


one engaged in hominal research.’* 
In this view, practice and experi- 
mentation were linked. The drug 
given, or the operation performed, 
increasingly appeared to provide an 
occasion to gain new knowledge. 
“Every item of physical or chemical 


2. Trotter, “Observation and Experiment,” 
p. 133. 

3. Moynihan, ‘The Science of Medicine,” 
P. 781. See also Carl Beck, “The Diagnostic 
Value of the Study of Pathologic Changes in 
Vivo,” Archives of Diagnosis, vol. 11 (1919), 
pp. 173-74; William J. Mayo, “Contributions 
of the Nineteenth Century to a Living Pathol- 
ogy,” British Medical and Surgical Journal, 

- vol. 167 (1912), p. 752; C. M. Jackson, “The 
Research Spirit in Medicine,” Lancet, vol. = 
(1925), pp. 336-38. 


examination is an experiment made 
to test the soundness of an idea about 
the case in hand,” -wrote Harvard 
professor of medicine Richard Cabot. 
“Clearly every single dose of medi- | 
cine, every act done to influence 
such occult conditions is an experi- 
ment. . . . We all when ill become. 


the prey of experiment. Even the 


man who does nothing is not exempt. 
I suppose that there has never been 
a dose of medicine administered, 
however much we think to have di- 
vined its action, that has not been 
in some measure an experiment,” 
noted the British clinician James 
Goodhart.5 

Since such ‘ ‘experiments,’ ” mean- 
ing actions undertaken without a 
certain knowledge of the outcome, 
were inevitable in clinical practice, 
the argument continued, clinical ex- 
periments should be as controlled 
as procedures in the physiology lab- 
oratory. To the individuals partici- 
pating in them, such experiments 
would mean a little sacrifice of time, 
eomfort, and some risk, but their sac- 
rifice would benefit many others. Sir 
Thomas Lewis, the British cardiolo- 
gist, declared in 1932 that if he had 
a patient under his care who devel- 
oped cardiac pain on exertion, he 
asked him to. do in front of him what 
the patient habitually did daily: walk 
a given distance. He thus could de- 
termine how far and how fast the pa- 
tient-would have to go in order to 
feel pain. If the patient was induced. 


to repeat the test under conditions 


of Lewis’s choosing, such as before 
and after the administration of a drug 


4, Richard C. Cabot, Differential Diagnosis 
(Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1911), p. 
19. ` 

5. James F. Goodhart, “The Passing of Mor- 
bid Anatomy,” Lancet, vol. 2 (1912), p. 1133. - 
See also L. J. Witts, “The Problems of Clin- 
ical Research,” British Medical Journal, vol. 
2 (1948), p. 458. 


to prevent the pain, this was an ex- 
periment. Its findings benefited hu- 
manity and the patient.’ . 
Lewis called this discipline that 
combined research and patient care 
“clinical science.” Its practitioners 
` sought by observation to describe 
disease. effects as they occurred nat- 
urally in man and then to clarify the 
phenomena observed through ex- 
periment. The body of man, Lewis 
said, was accessible and indispensi- 
ble to important scientific inquiries 
which were impossible to pursue 
through laboratory experiments. Only 
on the patient could one study the- 
earliest phases of disturbed func- 
tion, whose progress led to the end 
stages of disease, or the action of 


therapeutic agents on these disturb- . 


ances. Lewis called on research 
workers to come to the bedside, to 
be inspired by direct contact with 
disease, to do research on patients.” 
- Other scientists echoed this coun- 

sel to forsake the laboratory for the 
bedside: “In the minds of all when 


this magic word ‘research’ is spoken 


there arises at once that other word 
‘laboratory’. Let it be respectfully 
pointed out that there can be, and is, 
such a thing as clinical research, and 
all that ‘is needed is patients. "6, An- 
other writer declared that each pa- 


6. Thomas Lewis, “The Relation of Clinical 
Medicine to Physiology from the Standpoint 
of Research,” British Medical Journal, vol. 2 
(1932), p. 1048. 4 

7. Thomas Lewis, “Research in Medicine: 
Its Position and Needs,” British Medical Jour- 
nal, vol. 1 (1930), p. 479; Moynihan, “The 
Science of Medicine,” p. 784; Stanley P. 


Davidson, “The Evolution of Modern Medi- . 


cine with Special Reference to Medical Re- 
search,” Edinburgh Medical Journal, vol. 38 
(1937), p. 122; Henry Moore, “Research in 
Clinical Medicine,” Irish Journal of Medical 
Science, vol. 1, (1930), pp. 638-40. 

8. Jasper Halpenny, ‘ ‘On Clinical and Lab- 
oratory Methods of Diagnosis,” Canadian 
Medical Association Journal, vol. 14 (1924), 
p. 673. 
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tient coming through the hospital ad- 
mission desk was “‘a living question 
mark, which, theoretically at least, 
is to be erased before the dismissal 
blank has been filled out. In regard 
to each patient, the complex mecha- 
nism of the hospital is set in motion 
in the quest for truth behind the 
question mark and when that truth 
has been discovered; a contribution. 
has been made to the sum total of 
human knowledge.” Hospitals were 
urged to encourage feelings of re- 
sponsibility among their medical, 

nursing, and administrative staff to 
discover the causes of disease. A hu- 
man life saved was of greater value 
when the circumstances yielded knowl- 
edge through which other lives 
could be helped. Even hospitals 
which lacked the resources for direct 
experimental work could conduct 
statistical research. They might, ‘for 
example, statistically evaluate the 
effectiveness of different therapeu- 


‘tic procedures. 


‘Thus some physicians viewed hos- 
pital patients as an experimental 
population from whom knowledge 
could be gained, and on whom 


students could also learn. The sick 


human being was not a laboratory 
animal but neither was he to be con- 
sidered “completely outside. the 
possibilities of sane, carefully con- 
trolled, watchfully supervised ex- 
perimentation, which may bring 
health to himself and health to 
countless other beings.” To the pa- 
tient, participating in a well-reasoned 
experiment might seem a privilege 


9. Alphonse Schwitalla, “The Real Mean- 
ing of Research and Why It Should Be En- 
couraged,” The Modern Hospital, vol. 32 
(1929), p. 77. See also George Newman, “The 
Place of Preliminary Science in the Medical 
Curriculum,” British Medical Journal, vol. 2 
(1920), p. 9. ~ 

10. Schwitalla, “The Real Meaning of Re- . 
search,” pp. 78-79. 
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that he would not forego, were the ` 


matter carefully explained to him. 


` THE FULL-TIME RESEARCH 
CLINICIAN ` 


By the 1930s the full-time research 
clinician, emancipated from the prob- 
lems. of routine practice, was an in- 
creasingly familiar figure on the 
wards of hospitals’ in Great Britain 
anc. the United States.‘ Some doc- 
tors feared the influence he might 


‘exert. Having little continuing ex- 


perence or contact with medical 
practice outside the hospital, inter- 
ested in the refinements of research, 
research clinicians were portrayed 
by critics as having a scientific at- 
titude towards patients and lacking 
a humanitarian attitude, solicitous of 
the life and comfort of the patients 
entrusted to their care. The critics 
were concerned that if the student 
were taught by such instructors in 
the university hospital to perform re- 


search upon patients, he might come 


to view the patient as “only a sort 
of advanced laboratory animal. Could. 
he then reasonably be expected to 
disgorge his mind of all these im- 
pressions and become an honest ser- 
vant of his patrons on graduation? 
Would -he not feel justified in trying 
out his new ideas on them?”’” 
‘Nevertheless, as the 1930s ended, 
the professional clinical investigator 
was established on the medical 


11. Lewis, “Research in Medicine,”. pp. 
479-83, W. W.. C. Topley, “Medical Educa- 
tion and Medical Research,” Lancet, vol. 1 
(1936), p. 44; Raymond B. Allen, “Research 
and Medical Education,” Journal of the Asso- 


- ciation of American Medical Colleges, vol. 


_ 14 (1938), pp. 311-16; Alfred E. Cohn, “The 


Meaning of Medical Research,” Bulletin of 
the New York Academy of Medicine, vol. 14 
(1938), p. 282. 

12. J. A. Witherspoon, “Medical Education, 
Past and Present,” Journal of the American 


_ Medical Association, vol. 80 (1923), p, 1194. 
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scene, and research had become an 
integral part of hospital practice, 
even though it sometimes harmed 
a hospital’s reputation. For example, 
when the University of Chicago 
clinics were opened in 1927, it had 
been -hoped they could be operated 
completely for nonpaying patients. 
They were to be cared for but also 


„used routinely in clinical research 
- and teaching. When this goal was not 


achieved, and paying patients began 
to be used for these purposes, some 
staff physicians feared the clinics 
would develop a reputation for treat- 
ing paying patients as guinea pigs. 
To some extent, the reputation of the 
clinics did suffer on this account, but 
many of its staff believed this harm 
was outweighed by the clinics’ repu- 
tation for good medical care, which: 
was produced. by the friendly com- 
petition among physicians and among 
students learning ang participating 
in research.8 


THE MERGING OF RESEARCH ` 
AND PRACTICE 


_ An interesting and new argument 
which had emerged in the early. 
years of the twentieth century was 
now gaining a growing number of 
adherents in medicine and society: 
that patients in a research and teach- 
ing setting received more and better 
care than patients in hospitals not 
concerned with these pursuits. This 
view helped to justify the creation 
of an increasing number of clinical 
units established principally to con- 
duct research with patients.'* Thus 


13. Emmet Bay, “The Use of Paying Pa- - 
tients in Clinical Research and Teaching,” 
Journal of the Association of American Medi- 
cal Colleges, vol. 21 (1946), pp. 257-59. 

14. James H.. Means, Ward 4: The Mal- 
linckrodt Research Ward of the Massachu- 
setts General. Hospital (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1958), pp. 13-14. 
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the distinctions between pieliioner 
and investigator were becoming 
blurred. To many phvsicians the at- 
Aitude of the investigator seeking to 
disentangle a problem seemed not to 
differ from that of the practitioner 
summoned to see a patient. The two 
seemed to use the same intellectual 
approach to problems and to use 


many of the same sophisticated tech- l 


niques." 

But some incompatibilities were 
pointed out between patient care 
and medical research and between 
the clinical and the investigative 
‘mind and temperament; medical re- 
search and medical practice, some 
argued, were separate’ disciplines, 
whose workers differed in their ob- 
jectives and methods. The clini- 
cian’s task was to recognize the 
known, to relate his patient’s symp- 
toms to an accepted disease cate- 
gory. The task of the research worker 
was to face the unknown and to ad- 
vance knowledge.'* Curative medi- 
cine made a single individual the 
center of consideration; research 
medicine was collective in outlook, 
and the patient was a statistic. The 
doctor who was caring for a sick per- 
son sometimes would have to forego 
exact scientific diagnosis or even the 
interests of society for his patient’s 
sake. The research worker looked to 
science and society for reward and 
would not succeed if concern for a 
patient totally filled his mind. Thus, 
while samaritanism was the guiding 


15. Abraham Flexner, Medical Education in 
„the United States and Canada (Boston: The 
Merrymount Press, 1910), pp. 7-12, 210-22; 
“The Need for Co-Ordination,” British Med- 


ical Journal, vol. 1 (1912), pp. 255-57; Wil- - 


liam Osler, “The Medical Clinic,” British 
Medical Journal, vol. 1 (1914), p. 10. 

16. Lewis, “Research in Medicine,” p. 480; 
James B. Herrick, “The Practitioner of the 
Future,” Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, vol. 103 (1934), p. 883. 


principle of medical practice, in re- 
search it played a lesser role. These 
were some ofthe doubts raised about 
the wisdom of combining patient 
care and human experimentation in 
the 1930s." 


POST-WAR MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Of all the events of World War II, 
as they affected medical research 
in the 1940s, none evoked greater 
moral concern than revelations of 
the experiments conducted by Ger- 
man physicians on prisoners. Spe- 
cial hospitals, surgical wings, histo- 
logical laboratories, and other med- 
ical arrangements were established 
at concentration camps, where whole- 
sale experimentation with medical 
problems like infection, the action 
of poisons, surgical procedures, and 
sterilization was carried out on thou- 
sands of both healthy and ill peo- 
ple.!8 Later, as the lawyers at the War 
Crimes Trial at Nuremberg made 
ready to prosecute the persons- in- 
volved, basic questions were raised 
concerning the ethical principles 
under which experimentation on 
human subjects was justified both 
within and outside medicine. The 
prosecuting lawyers at Nuremberg 
were troubled by a number of prob- 
lems. Could any of the German ex- 
periments be justified? Were their 
results valuable? Was it proper to. 
usé prisoners in =xperiments? Was it 


17. Lewis, “Research in Medicine,” pp. 
480-81; Topley, ‘Medical Education,” pp.. 
43-44; Davidson, “The Evolution of Modern 
Medicine,” pp: 122-24; Trotter, “Observa- 
tion and Experiment,” p: 131. 

18. Kenneth Mellanby, “Medical Experi- 
ments on Human Beings in Concentration 
Camps in Nazi Germany,” British Medical 


` Journal, vol. 1 (1947), pp. 148-50; Andrew 


Ivy, “Nazi War Crimes of á Medical Nature,” - 
Federation Bulletin, vol. 33 (1947), pp. 132- 
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legal or ethical to experiment with 
human beings at àll??? 

During and after the trials, efforts 
were made to modify the attitudes 
and practices of physicians in clin- 
‘ical research by drawing attention to 
the ethical principles under which 
their work might justifiably be pur- 
sued. “It is an absolute rule of clin- 
ical research that one should never 
do ta others what one would not do 
to orfeself. Once break this rule and 
one is on the slippery slope that led 
so many Nazis to the abyss,” wrote 
one observer.” The judges at the 
trials all agreed “that certain basic 
principles must be observed in order 
to satisfy moral, ethical and legal 
concepts”?! when performing ex- 
periments with human beings. They 
outlined principles for researchers 
to follow which ensured the volun- 


tary consent of subjects who had . 


both the legal capacity to consent 
and the free power of choice. The 
subject must be fully informed of the 
nature, duration, and purpose of the 
experiment in which he is to partic- 
ipate, the means and methods by 
‘which the experiment is to be con- 
ducted, and the inconveniences and 
hazards that he might reasonably ex- 
pect ta occur. Experiments with hu- 
man subjects should be undertaken 
only when the results are unattain- 
able by other means; they should be 
based on prior animal experiments 
and a knowledge of the natural his- 
tory of the disorder being investi- 
gated. The judges insisted the sub- 
ject be free to withdraw from the ex- 
periment at any time, and that the 


19. Ivy, “Nazi War Crimes,” p. 132. 

.- 20. Witts, “The Problems of Clinical Re- 
search,” p. 458. : 

21. Trials of War Criminals Before the 
Nuernberg Military Tribunals Under Control 
Council Law No. 10, vol. 2 (Washington, 
D.C.: USGPO, 1949), p. 181. 
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investigator be scientifically quali- 

fied and bound to terminate the ex- 

periment if it appeared likely to pro- 

duce unanticipated harm to the sub- 

ject. These principles were among 

those that became known as the 

Nuremberg Code. Many hoped 

that a formal statement of the rights 

of human subjects and the duty ofthe. 
investigator to obtain consent and 

fully inform his subject of-all risks 

would introduce a new morality into . 
the conduct of clinical research. 

During the 1950s, some medical 
organizations attempted to further 
define the responsibility of the in- 
vestigator to his subject in experi- 
mental situations. These efforts of- 
ten took the form of guidelines writ- 
ten by medical associations, which 
generally declared that under no cir- 
cumstance could the welfare ‘of the 
patient be overridden by the ur- 
gency of the research. Perhaps the 
strongest statement issued on hu- 
man research during the 1950s came 
from Pope Pius XII: “Science is not 
the highest value, that to which all 
other orders of values . . . should 
be subordinated. . . . The confiden- 
tial relations between doctor and pa- 
tient, the personal right of the pa- 
tient to the life of his body and soul 
in its psychic and moral integrity are 
just some of the many values supe- 
rior to scientific interest.” 

But the effect of these cautions 
was diminished in the 1950s by a 
new wave of excitement about re-’ 
search in the United States. “Never 
before has clinical research received 
such a glorified position or as much 
financial and spiritual support as to- 


- day. The public demands it, Con- 


22. Thid., pp. 181-82. 

23. Henry K. Beecher, “Experimentation in 
Man,” Journal of the American Medical 
Association, vol. 169 (1959), p. 475. 
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gress has provided for it, medical 
schools clamor for it, and patients not 
only tolerate it but sometimes re- 
. quest ‘it,’ wrote a researcher in 
1954.74 At most university hospitals 
and medical schools during this dec- 
ade, research had become the key- 
stone of the medical arch. “It is 
remarkable how research-minded 


American doctors now are. I met two’ 
physicians who earn their living in. 
private practice but nevertheless: 


find time to run a monkey house, and 
both are doing excellent basic re- 
search,” wrote a British physician 
traveling i in the. United States.* To- 
tal expenditure for all medical re- 
search in America increased from ap- 
proximately 18 million -dollars in 
1941, to 75 million in 1945, to 240 


million in 1955, with the federal gov- 


- ernment transformed from a small 


contributor in 1941 to funding about. 


half of all expenditures by 1955.28 
In Great Britain, a similar desire 
for more medical research was ex- 
pressed, though the money for it was 
limited. “A school’s reputation now 
largely depends on the level of re- 
search there,” wrote a professor of 
medicine at the University of Edin- 
burgh.” In producing what was 


24. Robert H. Williams, “The Clinical In- 
vestigator and His Role in Teaching, Adminis- 
tration, and the Care of the Patient,” Journal 
_ of the American Medical Association, vol. 156 

_ (1954), p. 127. 
25. A. P. Meiklejohn,- “The American 
© Scene,” Lancet, vol. 1 (1952), p. 46. See also 

Christopher Shaw and A. Paul Webster, “Pro- 
cedure in Clinical Research,” Military Sur- 

geon, vol. 107 (1950), p. 92. 

26. Williams, “The Clinical Investigator,” 

p. 127; James A. Shannon, “Trends in Medical 
` Research,” Journal of the American Medical 

Association, vol. 160 (1956), p. 1030; Keith 

R. Cannan, “The Cultivation of the Improba- 

ble: Being Random Thoughts on Medical Re- 


search,” Bulletin of the ee Library As- 


sociation, vol. 42 (1954), p 
27. K. W. Donald, inane and Clinical 
Medicine,” Lancet, vol. 2 (1959), p. 801. . 


called a “mass conversion to faith in 
research, ®® experience in the Sec- 
ond World War was crucial. Spectac- 
ular success was achieved by physi- 


‘cal scientists in creating weapons 


such as radar, the atomic bomb, and 
the proximity fuse: During the con- 
flict, medical research on the health 
of soldiers and on the handling of 
battlefield casualties yielded excel- 
lent practical results. This helped 
create a strong belief in the power 
of applied science, which continued 
in the 1950s and was used to gain 
‘money for medical research.” 
Research -in medicine was sup- 
ported at this time not only for its 
contributions to the accumulation of 
knowledge, but also for its value in 
the education of students and prac- 
titioners. Research was supposed to 
provide the student with a capacity 
for logical thought. It required him 
to master the art of data collecting 
and developed the skill to sort re- 
sults and recognize deficiencies of 
evidence. Research work was sup- 
posed to improve the doctor’s judg- 
ment of conclusions reached in the 
studies of others and to make him 


. suspicious of exaggerated claims and 
enthusiastic prediction. It stimu- 


lated curiosity and thereby encour- 
aged attention to unexpected data. It 
provided lessons in teamwork and 
fostered a respect for routine. A 
quality of rational, informed skepti- 
cism, what Santayana called the 
“chastity of the intellect,” was de- 


.clared to be a natural outgrowth of 


research experience. Such qualities 


28. Shannon, 
search,” p. 1030. 

29. Vannevar Bush, “Science in Medicine 
and Related Fields,” Medical Annals of the 
District of Columbia, vol. 22 (1953), pp. 1--2; 
Leonard A. Scheele, “Medical Research and 
Medical Education,” Science, vol. 114 (1951), 
p. 518. 
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would be of great help to the clini- 
.cian in dealing with patients.” 

In this 1950s climate of increased 
social and educational expectations 
from research and appropriations 


of large sums of money for it, the, 


human being became an increas- 
ingly sought after experimental sub- 
ject. For example, there was a marked 
rise in the number of-new drugs 
tested on humans.*! Frequently ap- 
pearing in the medical literature was 
the litany. that although prior animal 


experimentation was absolutely nec-- 


essary, when possible, ultimately, 
every innovation intended for man 
‘must be tried on man, who “cannot 
and should not be excluded from the 
roster of laboratory animals.” 


GROWING CONCERN WITH 
THE ETHICS 


‘Practitioners were governed by 
‘licensing and regulatory bodies, but 
no similar control existed on re- 
searchers. In the 1950s warnings 
were heard that the zeal for knowl- 
edge could lead a scientist, whose 
technical background might over- 


30. Victor Johnson, “The Value of Partici- 
pation in Research as a Component in the 
Education of Doctors for the Medical, Gradu- 
ate, and Postgraduate Student,” British Medi- 
cal Journal, vol. 2 (1959), pp. 332-33; Alan 
M. Chesney, “Medical Education and Medi- 
cal Research are Part and Parcel of the Medi- 


cal Profession,” Maryland Medical Journal, 


vol. 1 (1952), p. 370. Other valuable papers 
on this subject were presented at the 55th 
Annual Congress on Medical Education and 
Licensure and are reprinted in the Journal 
of the American Medical Associaton, vol. 170 
(1959), pp. 430-49. 

3L Stuart M. Sessoms, “Guiding Principles 
on Medical Research vee Humans,” 
Hospitals, vol. 32 (1958), p: 44 

32. Irving Ladimer, “Human Experimenta- 
tion,” New England Journal of Medicine, vol. 
257 (1957), p. 18. 

33. Beecher, “Experimentation in Man,” p 
471. 


shadow his sense of clinical respon- 
sibility, to disregard the well-being 
of his research subject. Clinical re- 
search was equated by some with lack 
of trustworthy human concern in 
dealing with patients. Wrote one pro- 
fessor of medicine who engaged in 
such research: “Some members of our 
profession appear to genuinely be-. 
lieve that, research is incompatible 
with efficient, compassionate medi- 
cine. Throughout my career, al- 
though I have never stopped clinical 
work, exceptin wartime, I have been 
asked: ‘Do you actually treat pa- | 
tients?’ After some initial irritation I ' 
have come to -consider such in-. 
quiries naive rather than hostile.”™ - 
The stream of comments concern- 


‘ing the ethical aspects of medical te- 


search during the 1940s and 1950s 
became a river in the 1960s and 
1970s. Attention focused particu- 
larly on the degree to which consent 
was given freely and fully under- 
stood by those who became subjects 
of experiments. This concern prompted ` 
the publication of guidelines for 
clinical research by organizations 
such as the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the Royal College of Physi- 
cians of London, the Medical Re- 


.search Council of Great Britain, the 


U.S. Public-Health Service, and the 
World Medical Association. Panels 
of doctors, lawyers, philosophers, 
and ethicists discussed the moral 


34. Donald, “Research and Clinical Medi- 
cine,” p. 802. See also William B. Bean, “A 
Testament of Duty,” Journal of Laboratory 
and Clinical Medicine, vol. 39 (1952), pp. 4-5. 

35. “Certain Codes, Declarations and Rec- 
ommendations Concerning Medical Ethics 
and Human Experimentation,” Annals of In- 
ternal Medicine, vol. 67, supp. 7, (1967), pp. 
71-77; Frank W. Hartman, “Human Volun- 
teers in Biomedical-Research,” Military Med- 
icine, vol. 130 (1965), pp. 674-79; “Ethics of 
Human Experimentation.” British Medical 
Journal, vol. 2 (1964), pp. 185-36. ia 
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-problems of human experimenta- 
tion,” and legal regulations pro- 
liferated,. such as those- drafted by 
the Food and Drug Administration 
which more strictly regulated the 
testing of new drugs in man.” 

The climate of concern was further 
charged by a number of significant 
revelations concerning questionably 
ethical studies conducted by re- 
search physicians. Perhaps the most 
notable and most publicized episode 
occurred in 1963 at the Brooklyn Jew- 


ish Chronic Disease Hospital, where ' 


three doctors injected live cancer 
cells into 22 debilitated and elderly 
patients, without adequately inform- 
ing them that live cells were being 
used or that the procedure was un- 
related to their therapy.*8 Influential, 
too, was the 1966 essay by the Har- 
vard physician Henry Beecher, in 
which he documented 25 clinical 
studies that had been conducted 
since World War II that exhibited 
clear disregard for human rights.® It 
received widespread-commentary in 
the medical and public media. 
_ This concern with the ethics of 
clinical investigation and the in- 
creasing legal regulation of experi- 
mentation with human subjects caused 
a decline in some types of research. 
For example, after the Food and 


36. Harry F. Dowling, “The Regulation 


of Clinical Investigations: Some Historical 
Comments,” Antimicrobial Agents and Chem- 
. otherapy (1967), pp. 13-15; Paul B. Beeson, 
et al., “Panel Discussion: Moral Issues in 
Clinical Research,” Yale Journal of Biology 
and Medicine, vol. 36 (1964), pp. 455-76. 

37. Robert Hodges, “Regulatory Require- 
mients with Regard to the Use of Investiga- 
tional New Drugs,” Antimicrobial Agents 
and Chemotherapy (1957), pp. 16-18. 

38. Jay Katz, Experimentation with Human 
Beings (New York: Russell Sage, 1972), pp. 
9-65. . 

39. Henry X. Beecher, “Ethics and Clinical 
Research,” New Englend Journal of Medi- 
‘cine, vol. 274 (1966), pp. 1354-60. 


. cation, vol. 38 (1963), p. 584. 
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Drug Administration regulations were 
enacted, many doctors withdrew 
from further participation in drug re- 


‘search, and some drug companies 


markedly curtailed the testing of 
new agents.® The. uncomfortable 
vulnerability to legal action arising 
from experimental work hindered 
clinical research and led govern- 
ment agencies to insure contrac- 
tors against suit.*' Strong arguments 
again were made that the research 
role was incompatible with the doc- 
tor’s healing function. Ethicist Paul 
Ramsey wrote in the New England 
Journal of Medicine: 


In community and research medicine 
there is a potentially unresolvable con- 
flict between, on the one hand, an ethics 
of principles that protect physicians and 
their primary patients from violation and 
from moral self-violation and, on the 
other hand, the ethics of medicine’s sci- 
entific mission in the conquest of all 
mankind’s diseases—i.e., the social re- 
quirement upon medicine to do the 
greatest good for the greatest number of 
present and future patients altogether.” 


How was medicine to deal with this 
conflict? 5 

Some suggested. thatthe person 
undertaking a research investigation 


40. Austin Smith, “Legal Considerations in 
Drug Research,” Clinical Pharmacology and 
Therapeutics, vol. 4 (1963), p. 707; Robert C. 
Batterman, “The Clinical Investigator and the 
New FDA Regulations,” Proceedings of the 
Western Pharmacology Society, vol. 6 (1963), 
pp. 53,.57 A i 

41. “Research Indemnification: New VA 

‘Insurance’ „Policy Offers Greater Security to 
Researchers,” Science, vol. 145 (1964), pp. 
798, 848. 

42, Paul Ramsey, “The Ethics of a Cottage 
Industry in an Age of Community and Re- 
search Medicine,” New England Journal of 
Medicine, vol. 284 (1971), pp. 703-5. See also ` 
John Romano, “Requiem or Reveille: The 
Clinician’s Choice,” Journal of Medical Edu- 


_ 
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should not also be in charge of the 
patient. “The physician-friend and 
the physician-experimenter have dif- 
ferent attitudes and interests, and 
when one doctor tries to combine the 
two parts there is risk—quite a big 
risk sometimes—that the energy of 
the experimenter will prevail and 
that the patient will be deprived of 
the friend to whom he is absolutely 
enttled.”“ Others believed consent 
` was the key. The principle of the pa- 
tient’s informed consent, to partici- 
pating in an experiment expressed a 
mutual enterprise of doctor and pa- 
tient, a covenant making thèm “joint 
adventurers in medical care and 
progress.” 
Still others thought the overseeing 
of research by specially appointed 
committees of physicians and lay- 
men could safeguard human rights. 
In 1966 the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice required all institutions to which 
it made grants to establish boards to 
review investigations involving hu- 
man beings. This regulation was in- 
tended to safeguard the rights and 
welfere of research subjects, to as- 
certain whether the methods used to 
gain their consent were appropriate, 
‘and to evaluate the risks and benefits 


43. T. F. Fox, “The Ethics of Clinical 
Trials,” Medicolegal Journal, vol. 28 (1960), 
p. 135. . 

44. Ramsey, “The Ethics of a Cottage. In- 
dustry,” p. 705. 


of the experiment. Although these 
boards, now a ubiquitous feature of 
medical research, may prevent the 
start of poorly designed and ethically 
unjustified experiments, critics point 
out that no mechanism has been de- 
veloped to effectively determine 
whether investigators follow the ap- 
proved experimental protocol.*5 

In the twentieth century several 
trends have caused a blurring of the 
distinctions between medical’ re- 
search and medical practice: an idea 
that the uncertainty of outcome com- 
mon to activities in research and 


practice fundamentally linked the- . 


two; a concept of medical education 
based on the notion that research in- 
volves methods of analysis and atti- 
tudes of mind essential to good pa- 
tient care; a government policy that 
financially tied medical education to 
medical research; and a belief that 
the goals of research and patient care 
could be pursued simultaneously 
and ethically by the same given 
physician, on his patient. 

We must reappraise these ideas 
and policies if we hope to balance 
equitably the goal of gaining knowl- 
edge through research and that of 
caring for patients through practice. 


45. For an examination of the effectiveness 
of the human experimentation committee see 


` Bradford H. Gray, Human Subjects in Med- 


ical Experimentation’ (New York: Wiley, 
1975), pp. 243-55. - 
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Medical Ethics and the Law 
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ABSTRACT: Medicine, as a learned profession, has tradi- 
tionally insisted that the conduct of physicians be governed 
by its own code of professional ethics. Increased government 
regulation of the practice of medicine, however, has largely 
substituted external, governmental regulation for earlier ethical 
constraints. Government regulations have been imposed both 
‘in response to greater risks in the practice of medicine and in 
consequence of ever greater government funding of health 
care. Though regulations reflect a contemporary consensus 
on ethical attitudes, their promulgation has narrowed the 

. exercise of the physician's independent ethical judgment.. 
While the physician is increasingly subject to legal require- 
ments in his practice and in such areas as informed consent, 
the use of human subjects in clinical research, genetic and 
‘biological research, and the management of the dying pa- 
tient, his ethical sensitivity in complying with such require- 
ments is still essential: for the protection of patients. 
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T IS a popular political stance in 
1977 to be against government 
regulation, to echo the old libertarian 
and laissez faire position that govern- 


ment governs best when it governs 


least. The position is difficult to sup- 
port, however, when it is asserted in 
the face of increasing hazards from. 
widespread uses of dangerous tech- 
nologies, hazards created by in- 
dustry, or growing out of the very ad- 
vances in medicine, biology, and 
psychology. Whenever the hazards 
become palpable, the population at 
risk—which is all of us—looks to 
the government, seeking the protec- 
tion of sound government regula- 
tion. f 


INTRODUCTION: ETHICS AND THE 
LEGAL REGULATION OF 
MEDICAL PRACTICE 


_ It is a part of our folklore that 
once we were a free people, with 
free professionals, physicians, 
lawyers, and others; carrying on their 
professions free from burdensome 
regulations, exercising their best 
professional and ethical judgments, 
responsible only to themselves and 
to their professional. peers, in ac- 
cordance with norms expressed in 
codes of professional ethics adopted 
- by professional societies in which 
they were free and voluntary mem- 
bers. The historical facts do not 
- match the folklore. Physicians have 
been a regulated profession for quite 
some time.! Indeed, the practice of 

-medicine was one of: the earliest 

N . 

‘`I. Medical licensure in America began in 
the colonial period in the mid-seventeenth 
century. For a history of medical licensure, 
see Robert Derbyshire, Medical Licensure 
and Discipline in the United States (Balti- 
more, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1959); 
Richard Harrison Shryock, Medical Licensing 


in America, 1650-1965 (Baltimore, Md.: 
Johns Hepkins Press, 1967). 
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-fields in the United States to be sub- ` 


jected to licensure and to regulatory 
controls concerning education and 
training and elements of personal 
and ethical fitness.* 
The notion of the self-motivated 
professional guided by his ethical 
commitment and concern for the pa- 


tient generates much good and is ` 


likely to be.of great significance in 
the physician’s recognition of ethical 
problems and his sensitivity to them. 
The law has imposed many new ob- 
ligations on physicians; but the tradi- 
tionak ethical imperatives will còn- 
tinue to affect as many professional 
choices as the requirements of law 
and regulation. 


THE GROWING IMPACT OF Law 
ON THE SCOPE OF ETHICAL 
DECISIONMAKING 


What, then, is the relationship of 


‘law to professional ethics? In the ac- 


cepted sense, ethical imperatives, in-- 
cluding professional ethics, are per- 
sonal and internal. Law, on the other 
hand, is external; it imposes certain 
requirements of conduct from the 
outside. It seeks not agreement or 
commitment but compliance. A per- 
son guided by ethical constraints 
need not look to the societal com- 
mand embodied in law—he merely 
looks to his own ethical and moral 


imperatives and makes choices not . 


because they are lawful or required, 
but because they are right in his 
own: ethical judgment. A physician 
may obtain a patient’s consent, after 
full explanation, to the performance 


_of a novel and risky surgical proce- . 


dure because of his ethical belief 
that a patient, as an autonomous 
human being, has a right to make 


2, See, for example, Lambert v. Yellowley, 
272 U.S. 581, 596 (1926); Dent v. West Vir- 


ginia, 129 U.S. 114, 121—122 (1889). 
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that decision, or he may merely get 
the patient’s informed consent be- 
cause the law requires him to do so. 


While the act of obtaining consent ` 


may be the same, the ethical quality 
of the act will differ, depending on 
the motivation which brought - it 
about. 

In the recent’ past, legal con- 
straints have narrowed the physi- 
_ cian’s area for ethical judgment. In 

the case of informed consent, for 
-instance, once there is a legal re- 

quirement, the physician’s indi- 
vidual ethical judgment loses some 
of its significance because, as a law- 
abiding practitioner, he will obtain 
informed consent whether or not he 
has an ethical conviction on the sub- 


ject. The law not only frees the phy- | 


sician from the need to agonize 
over ethical choices but also pro- 
- vides legal, if not ethical, exculpa- 
tion. When the Supreme Court gave 
sanction to first trimester abortions, 
it not only freed some physicians 
from the need to make certain ethi- 
cal choices, but it also provided 


_exculpation from consequences 


which would have followed under 
earlier law in any case when a physi- 
cian was subsequently found to have 
made a choice which might have 
` been regarded as both legally and 
ethically objectionable.’ 

While law and ethical imperatives 
operate differently, they are rarely 
antithetical. Legal regulations of 
medical practice have freed the 
practitioner from making some ethi- 
cal choices of his own by incorporat- 
ing ethical attitudes in the general 
rule. In promulgating rules of pro- 
fessional practice, the state makes 
ethical choices—thus, at its best, 


the law reflects the ethical choices. 


3. Roé v. Wade, 410 U.S. 118, 93 S.Ct. 705, 
35 L.Ed.2d 147 (1973). 
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of the society, usually reflecting both ` 
a utilitarian bias and accepted: so- 
cietal norms. 

. This “legalization” of ethical 
choices seems to be a‘ continuing 
process. Though government law- 
yers and legislators have not will- 
fully set out to lord it over Ameri- 
can medicine, a number of pres- 
sures have combined in the last 30 
years, since the end of World War 
II, to lend impetus to the legal 
regulation of ethical medical prac- 
tice. The very development of scien- 
tific medicine has stimulated legal 
regulation. The advances in drug 
therapy and in surgical and other - 
treatment techniques have required 
a more rapid pace of clinical experi- 


‘mentation, and the need has grown 


for greater numbers of human sub- 
jects for clinical tryouts. The very 
promises of modern medicine, the 
advances in diagnostic techniques 
and in such dramatic techniques as 
organ transplants, have led to exag- 
gerated expectations of the capabili- 
ties of modern medicine. There is an 


almost religious faith in the physi- 


cian’s ability to perform. miracles, 
and any failure to cure or adverse 
outcome is regarded with angry dis- 
belief. Moreover, many of the new 
techniques involve both greater 
risks and greater opportunities for 
cure. Modern scientific medicine 
places more emphasis on medical 
specialization, and specialization, 
together with emphasis on complex, 
technically sophisticated diagnostic 
tools, has changed the very direct 
personal physician-patient rela- 


- tionship that prevailed earlier. Pa- 


tients’ disappointed expectations 
from modern scientific medicine and 
the greater distance between the 
physician and his patient, in turn, 
have led to.a precipitous increase 
in medical malpractice claims. This 


ween me re 


increase, in turn, has stimulated legal 
regulations of medical practice in 
order to assure that practicing physi- 
cians meet technical and ethical 
stendards.* 

A major factor in the growth of 
medical regulation in the last ten or 
twelve years was the enactment in 
1965 of the Medicare and Medi- 
caid laws which established govern- 
ment as the largest payer of medical 
fees. Government spending means 
government control. When the 
goverriment disburses public funds, 
it must see that it gets what it has 
paid for and that what it has paid 
for is of adequate quality. Thus, 
government regulation of cost and 
quality is an inevitable consequence 
of government grants. 

More pervasive regulation of medi- 
cal practice has inevitably affected 
ethical regulations as well. The rapid 
pace of medical developments and 
increasing specialization raise the is- 
sue of the physician’s obligation to 
his patient to keep up with the new 
knowledge in the field. The ability 
to prolong respiratory and circula- 
tory functions raises the issue of the 
physician’s obligation to use extraor- 
dinary methods to prolong life, 

-and the issue of when it is ethi- 
cally and legally permissible to dis- 
continue life support systems. The 
ability to perform organ transplants. 
or to use artificial organs (such as a 
hemodialysis machine) raises ethi- 
cal’ issues of. patient selection for 
life-prolonging therapies in the face 
of a scarcity of such medical re- 


4. See, for example, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of the 
Secretary, Report of the Secretary's Commis- 
sion on Medical Malpractice 25 et seq. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: USGPO, 1973); Committee’ on 
Medicine and Law, Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York, “The Mediċal Mal- 
practice Insurance Crisis,” The Record 30 
(1975), p. 336. i 
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sources as donor-provided hearts 
and kidneys or hemodialysis má- 
chines. The availability of promis- 
ing, but not as yet totally accepted, 
therapies raises issues of informed 
consent, as does the entire ‘field of 


clinical experimentation which must 


ultimately rely on human subjects. 
Government support for tissue stud- 
ies—in cancer research and in 
new genetic research—itself leads 


_ to demands for government control 


to protect the clinical subject and the 
general public against known and 
unknown hazards. Such regulations 
limit not only the professional’s 
freedom of action but also the range 
of his ethical decisionmaking. 


Some Areas for Ethical 
Decisionmaking 


The field of medical practice is 
vast and ethical issues arise fre- 
quently and unpredictably. What 
follows is not a catalog of ethical 
issues but merely a selection of re- 
curring situations in which both 
ethical and legal questions are fre- 
quently raised. 

The duty to treat. There is the 


threshold question whether a physi- 


cian must provide treatment when 
called upon to do so. The “Princi- 
ples of Professional Ethics” of the 
American Medical Association state 
that a physician “should” render 
help, and perhaps there is a general 
ethical obligation, part of our reli- 
gious tradition, to help those in 


need.” Because a physician has 


5. American Medical Association, Princi- 
ples of Medical Ethics, §5: “A physician may 
chose whom.he will serve. In an emergency, 
however, he should render service to the best 
of his ability. . . .” For a general discussion 
of the guidance provided to physicians by the 
various Codes of Ethics, see R. Hunt and J. 
Arras, “Ethical Theory in the Medical Con- 
text,” in Ethical Issues in Modern Medicine 
1, eds. R. Hunt and J. Arras (1977). 
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chosen a care-giving vocation, he 
may accept that ethical imperative. 
But it is neither an imperative of 
medical ethics enunciated by the 
medical profession, nor is it a legal 
requirement. Both accepted medical 
ethics’ and the law give the physi- 
cian the choice of whether to accept 
or refuse’a patient. Neither medical 
ethics nor law require him to render 
medical service—even service to 
save life—unless he happens to be 
the physician in charge of a hospital 
emergency room.® A physician has 
the right to select his own patients 
and, although there may be a larger 
ethical obligation to serve, it must 
realistically yield to considerations 
of effectiveness—it would hardly 
serve to compel a psychiatrist to ac- 
cept a patient for emergency sur- 
gery. But the issue extends beyond 
this obvious example. A surgeon 
driving to the golf course who ob- 
serves the scene of a recent acci- 
- dent with many hurt and in danger 

-may drive past, though he is quali- 
fied to render excellent emergency 
help. The ethics of the medical 
profession do not require him to be a 
good samaritan and neither’ does 
the law.” The law does grant him 
considerable protection if he de- 
cides to stop and render aid, but it 
does not reward him fully.’ If the 
emergency treatment leads to a mal- 
practice suit, our good samaritan 
surgeon will be free- from liability 
for “ordinary” negligence under the 


6. See N. L. Chayet; Legal Implications of 
Emergency Care 3 (1969); Wilmington Gen- 
eral Hospital v. Manlove, 174 A.2d 135 (Del. 
1961); O’Neil v. Montefiore Hospital, 11 A.D. 
2d 132, 202 N.Y.S.2d 436 (1960). 

7. Hurley v. Eddingfield, 156 Ind. 416, 59 
N.E. 1058 (1901); Randolph's Administrator 
v. Snyder, 139 Ky.159, 129 S.W. 562 (1910); 
cf. Union Pacific Railroad v. Cappier, 66 Kan. 
649, 72 Pac. 281 (1903); O’Keefe v. William 
J. Barry Co., 311 Mass. 517, 42 N.E.2d 267 
(1942). 
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circumstances, but he is still liable 
for the consequences of “gross” 
negligence. It is fair to add that | 
there are hardly any reported cases 
in which a physician was held liable 
for such “gross” negligence at the 
scene of an accident, and physi- 
cians’ reluctance to get involved 
cannot be justified by real fear of a 
lawsuit. If the physician perceives 
an obligation (though clearly not a 
legal one) to render first aid, he 
need not resist his ethical impulses. 

The duty to tell the patient the 
truth. The question of the physi- 
cian’s obligation to tell the patient 
the truth may be roughly divided 
into whether to tell the patient the 
truth about his condition and whether 


to tell the truth about the nature of 


the treatment, particularly with re- 
spect to treatment by placebos. The 
issue of “informed consent” will be 
treated separately. Here we are con- 
cerned with less sharply: defined 
questions. Whether we resort to 
utilitarian or Kantian ethics, truth- - 
telling is preferred to lying. As a 
matter cf law, there appears to. be 
no express obligation for the physi- 
cian to tell his patient the truth, 
though he should not actively mis- 
lead him, particularly when issues 
of informed consent are involved.® 
In the main, the matter is left to the ` 
physician’s ethical discretion. There 
is a distinction between statements 


8. See Note, “Good Samaritans and Liabil- 
ity for Medical Malpractice,” Columbia Law 
Review 64 (1964), p. 1301. 

9. See AMA Guidelines for Clinical Inves- 
tigations, “Opinions and Reports of the Judi- 
cial Council,” Chicago:. AMA III-VII (1969), 
reprinted in Jay Katz, Experimentation With 
Human Beings (New York: Russell Sage, 
1972), p. 312; FDA, “Consent for Investiga- 
tion of New Drugs on Humans,” 21 C.F.R. 
§ 312.1 (1977). See also Watson v. Clutts, 262 
N.C. 153, 1365 S.E.2d 617 (1964); Putensen 
v. Clay Adam Inc., 12 Cal.App.3d 1062, 91 


* Cal. Rpt. 319 (1970). 
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24 
of fact relating to the nature of the 
patient’s illness and statements as to 
the physician’s prognosis. Since 
prediction of results in medicine is 
_risky, most physicians will attempt 
to state diagnoses and prognoses in 
general terms.” If the patient is re- 
garded as an autonomous person, 
rather than an object, as much candor 
ought to prevail in the physician- 
` patient relationship as the patient’s 
_ physical and mental state. permits. 
How much to tell then becomes in 
part a matter of substantive pro- 
fessional judgment. . 
- The question of truth telling re- 
lated to therapy is perhaps even 


more difficult. There is no legal’ 


restraint on the physician in pre- 
scribing therapies he knows to have 
no direct physical effect. Yet the 
placebo effect—the improvement of 
the patient’s condition caused by his 
belief that something is being done 
for him—is a. well-known medical 
phenomenon." The use of placebos, 

which involves lying to the patient, 
telling him he is getting effective 
‘medication when he is getting sugar 
pills, is justified by many physicians 
and ethicists on utilitarian grounds. 
It is said to benefit the patient 


! 10. Crawford v. Duncan, 61. Cal.App. 645, 
215 P. 573 (1923); Marty v. Somes, 35 Cal. 


App. 182, 169 P. 411 (1917); Vankocser v. . 


` Berghoff, 241 N.Y.Supp. 529 (1st Dept. 1930); 

Brooke v. Herd, 144 Wash. 173, 127 P. 238 
(1927). 

11. The remarkable results of clinical] stud- 
ies testing the effectiveness of placebo treat- 
ment are described in F. J. Evans, “The 
Power of a Sugar Pill,” Psychology Today 
(April 1974), reprinted in Ethical Issues in 
Moderr Medicine 1, eds. Hunt and Arras p. 
271; H. Beecher, “Surgery as a Placebo,” 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
176 (1961), p. 1102, reprinted in Katz, Ex- 
perimertation With Human Beings, p. 686; 
S. Wolf, “The Pharmacology of Placebos,” 
Pharmacological Reviews 11 (1959), p. 689, 
‘reprinted in Katz, Experimentation With Hu- 
man Betngs, p. 685." 
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without doing any harm to anyone, 
and it avoids unnecessary reliance 
on stronger medication. Often a 
placebo is “effective” medication, 
perhaps even the most effective 
under the circumstances. While the 
use of placebos may be considered 
a minor form of deception even by 
highly ethical physicians, and while 
the use of placebos for control 
groups in clinical tests is probably 
essential, some nagging ethical ques- 
tions (with legal implications) re-. 
main.“ Do placebos undermine 
trust and candor between physician 
and patient? If the patient discovers 
the deception, they clearly will. 
Will small deceptions grow into 
larger ones, and will the regular 
use of placebos end up in blunting 
the ethical consciousness of the pro- 
fessional? What about repeated 
charges to third-party payers for of 
fice visits to prescribe placebos? . 
Finally, does the routine use of 
placebos: undermine and compro- 
mise the concept of informed con- 
sent, which incorporates, more than 


‘any other legal requirement, the 


ethical concept of the autonomy of 
the person, an autonomy which he 
should not lose by becoming a 
patient. 

Ethics and law relating to clinical 
experimentation. The need for 
more clinical experimentation to 
advance the science of- medicine 
has been noted: With the increase 
in the use of human subjects has 
come greater concern for the safety 
of the subject and for assurances 


_ that the subject has fully consented 


12. See S. Bok, “The Ethics of Giving 
Scientific American (November 
1974), reprinted in Ethical Issues in Modern 
Medicine 1, eds. Hunt and Arras, p. 278; L. 
Lasagna, “Drug Evaluation Problems in Aca- 
demic and Other Contexts,” Annals of the 


` New York Academy of Sctence 169 (1970); p. 
500. ‘ 4 
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to the experimental procedure.: strated. Normally, this means that 
These concerns grew following dis- earlier scientific investigation, in- 
closures at the Nuremberg trials of cluding tryouts on animals, has pre-. 
the horrors of so-called scientific ceded clinical research on human 


_ experimentation by Nazi physicians 


on inmates of concentration camps." ' 


These disclosures caused the adop- 


tion of international medical codes . 


to govern the ethical conduct of clini- 
cal trials which became the founda- 
tion of American law on the sub- 
ject.“ a 

The basic ethical and legal guide- 
lines are simple and find easy ac- 
ceptance in principle. The experi- 


subjects. The clinical experiment 
must reduce risks to human sub- 
jects as far as possible. If some risks 
to life and health cannot be avoided, 
buman subjects may only be used if 
the reasonable expectation of the 
benefits to the patient, or to science 


- and humanity, outweighs the ir-. 


reducible risks. Every possible pre- 
caution must be taken to protect and 
save the human subject in the event 


ment must be scientific, not a ran-. of adverse consequences, and the 
dom game of.trial and error. It must- subject must be free to withdraw 
be based on a sound protoéol with from participation at any time. Over 
the area of inquiry, the hypothesis and beyond all of these require- 
and the nature of the clinical tryout ments is the primary réquirement 
- so well defined that the need for that no human being shall be a sub- 


using human subjects is demon- 


13. For an account of past abuses in human 
experimentation, see Katz, Experimentation 
With Human Beings, pp. 1283-1321. 

14. The Nuremburg and Helsinki Codes 
are reprinted in I. Ladimer, “New Dimen- 
sions in Legal and Ethical Concepts for Hu- 
man Research,” Annals of the New York Acad- 
emy of Science 169 (1970), pp. 230, 590-— 
.93. See generally, “Who Shall Decide When 
Doctors Disagree? A Review of the Legal De- 
velopment of Informed Consent and the Im- 
plications of Proposed Lay Review of Human 

. Experimentation,” ‘Case Western Reserve 
Law Review 25 (1975), p. 472. — 

15. See generally: I. Ladimer and R. New- 
man, Clinical Investigation in Medicine; Le- 
gal, Ethical and Moral Aspects Boston: Bos- 
ton University Press, 1963; Ladimer, “New 
-Dimensions in Legal and Ethical Concepts,” 

- pp. 293-593; P. Freund, “Legal Frameworks 
for Human Experimentation,” Daedalus 98 
(1968), p. 320; H. Jonas, “Philosophical Re- . 
Hections on Human Experimentation,” Dae- 
dalus 98 (1968), p. 231; R. D. Mulford, “Ex- 
perimentation on Human Beings,” Stanford 

‘Law Review 20 (1967), p. 99; L. Lasagna, 
“Some Ethical Problems in Clinical Investi- 
gation,” in Ethical Issues in Modern Medicine 
1, eds. Hunt and Arras, p. 305; “Syrhposium: 
Medical Experimentation on Human Sub- 
jects,” Case Western Reserve Law Review 25 

~ (1975), pp. 431-648. 


ject of clinical experimentation un- 
less he has fully consented, after 
he has been told exactly what proce- 
dures he will be subjected to, and 
what the anticipated consequences 
and risks of-the procedure are.'® 
The common legal requirement of 
informed consent is tautological, 
because both in law and ethics 
“consent” that is not “informed” is 
not consent at all. The legal re- 
quirement reflects the ethical judg- 
ment that a person must not be 
‘treated as an object. 

_ The trouble with the ethical con- 
cept of the protection of personal 
autonomy has been that it has neces- 
sarily limited the freedom of investi- 
gators to perform, without outside 


16. See Food and Drug Regulations, 21 
C.F.R. § 312.1 et seq. (1977); Halushka v. Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, 52 W.W.R. 608 
(Sask. 1965), Mitchell v. Robinson, 334 S.W. 
2d 11 (Mo. 1960). See generally; B. D. Hirsch, 
“The Medicolegal Framework for Clinical 
Research in Medicine,” Annals of the New 
York Academy of Science 169 (1970), p. 308; 
Mulford, “Experimentation on Human Be- | 
ings.”-- 5 
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interference, what often seemed to 


them important scientific investiga- 
tions. While the great majority of 
medical researchers have always 
protected the safety and the au- 
tonomy of their experimental sub- 
ject, a significant minority has shown 
a willingness to take undue risks 
and to operate with little attention 
to the informed consent of sub- 
jects.!7 In consequence; clinical 
experimentation, a field which had 
been free of legislative and regula- 
tory controls, subject only to the self- 
control of the physician, in the sixties 
ana seventies became increasingly 
the object of regulation, -first in the 
field of new drug trials under Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetics Act, and 
more recently in the field of clinical 
trials generally, under HEW regula- 
tion.’* Disclosures relating to the 
Tuskegee Syphilis Experiment, and 
other disclosures in the works of 
such physicians as Beecher,” cre- 
ated a demand for the promulga- 
tion of laws and regulations designed 
to protect clinical subjects. Such 
regu/ations invariably limit the free- 
dom of researchers. The regulations 
requiring review of clinical experi- 
ments by institutional review boards 
and providing special protection for 
children, persons in the. armed 


17. Bernard Barber et al., Research on Hu- 
man Subjects (New York: Russell Sage, 1973), 
pp. 34-35. Some 23 percent of researchers 
saw nothing wrong with doing a fairly risky 
clinical experiment without obtaining con- 
sent. 

18. See Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act, 21 U.S.C. § 355; National Research Act, 
42 U.S.C. § 2891-2 (1974); 21 C.F.R. § 312.1 
et seq.; 45 C.F.R. § 46.101 et seq. (1976). 

195 Sze H. Beecher, “Experiment in Man,” 
‘Journal of the American Medical Association 
19 (1965), p. 461; see Notes 13 and 18, supra. 
The statutes and regulations are discussed in 
G. P. Smith, “Manipulating the Genetic Code, 
Jurtsprudential Conundrums,” Georgetown 
Law Journal 64 (1976), pp. 697, 720-24. 
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forces, prisoners, and other persons 
in institutions reflect still another 
development.” Since most clinical 
research is conducted under govern- 
ment research contracts or grants, 
inevitably the expenditure of public 
funds brings with it increased regu- 
lation of the manner in which these 
funds are spent. 

Much of the legal concern with in- 
formed consent has been addressed 
to the protection of persons who are 
not themselves capable of giving in- ` 
formed consent. Minors, or mentally 
ill or incompetent persons cannot 


‘give legally effective consent on 


their own; they lack the legal capac- 
ity to consent- because the law as- 
sumes that they are incapable of ap- 
preciating the risks to which they are 
asked to consent.#4 Proxy consent 
by parents or guardians is not merely 
a question of finding a legally 
plausible form of consent but goes 
to the heart of the ethical issue: of 
personal integrity. The ethical ques- 
tion whether any person should have 
the power to put someone else at risk 
has been answered in,a variety of 
ways. Paul Ramsey would not allow 
any child or mentally ill person to 
be a subject of clinical experimenta- 
tion unless the experimentation is 


20. Minn. Stat. Ann. § 145, 421-22 (Supp. 
1974); N.Y.Pub.Health L. § 2441-2444 (Mc- 
Kinney Supp. 1977); U.S. Health, Education 
and Welfare, Protection for Human Subjects, 
45 C.F.R. § 46.201—2.1 (1977); Department . 
of the Army, “Use of Volunteers as Subjects 
of Research,” Army Regulation No. 70-25 
(1962), reprinted in Katz Experimentation 
With Human Beings, p. 1031. . 

21. Bonner v. Moran, 126 F.2d 121 (D.C. - 
Cir. 1941); Zoskt v. Gaines, 271 Mich. F, 266 
N.W. 99 (1939); Darrah v. Kite, 301 N.Y.S.2d 
286 (App. Div. 1969); Moss v. Rishworth, 22 
S.W.225 (Tex. Comm. App. 1920); see gener- 
ally, Mulford, “Experimentation on Human 


* Beings”; M. F. Ratnoff and J. C. Smith, “Hu- 


man Lab Animals, Martyrs for Medicine,” 
Fordham Law Review 36 (1968), p. 673. 
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Jted to treat a condition from der some restraint must therefore be 
which the’ subject himself is suf- carefully scrutinized, and ethical 
fering.” This position—aside from consideration ought to persuade 
its basis in`a very strict view of the conscientous professional re- 
human integrity. and autonomy—is searcher to take special precautions. 
supported by past evidence of-the Because in the past persons under 
rather limited protection parental or restraint were often abused and their 

guardian consent has given such rights disregarded, the law now re- 
subjects. Physicians have been will- quires special protective reviews of 
ing to expose minors and incompe- consent in such situations.” The 


tents to substantial risks, and parents 


and guardians have consented to` 
greater experimental risks for-their _ 


children and wards than these sub- 
jects themselves would have con- 


problem is important to medical re- 


“search because persons in the armed 


services and in prisons and other. 
institutions are desirable subjects: 
they live in groups, in controlled 


sented to had they not been undera environments, and by reason of the ~ 
legal disability.* The present trend personal restraint upon them, they 
of the law is to require not only may be followed for extended 
‘parental or guardian consent but periods of time. As has been noted, 
` also a special protective review of informed consent involves the right 
the experiment and ofthe consent by of the subject to withdraw from the 


courts or designated agencies.* 
Other subjects, though not under 
a legal disability, may be in situa- 
tions where their consent may easily 
` be coerced or obtained by undue 
influence. Persons in prisons or in 


experiment at any time, but persons 
under restraint are less likely to 
withdraw and get lost from experi- 
mental groups. ' 

A more general ethical and legal 
issue cuts across the entire field of 


the armed services are susceptible clinical experimentation. Is it per- 
to promises of reward for consent missible to subject any person to 
or threats of harsh treatment for rè- the risks of clinical experimentation 
fusal, which may improperly induce that is unrelated to a condition from 


them to become experimental sub- 
jects. The consent of subjects un- 


22. P. Ramsey, “Research Involving Chil- 
dren or Incompetents,” in The Patient as a 
Person, ed. P. Ramsey (New York: Plenum, 
1970), reprinted i in Ethical Issues in Modern 
Medicine 1, eds. Hunt and Arras, p. 297. 

23. H. Beecher, “Ethics and Clinical Re- 
search,” New England Journal of Medicine ` 
274 (1966), pp. 1354, 1356-58. 

24. See note 20 supra. 

25. J. D. Arnold et aL, “A Study of One 
Prison Population and Its Response to Medi- 
cal Research,” Annals of the New York Acad- 
emy of Science -169 (1970), p. 463; S. 
Smodish, “Recent Legislation Prohibiting the 
Use of Prison Inmates es Subjects in Medi- 


cal Research,” New England Journal of Law . 
- 1(1974), p. 220; C. Cooper, “Medical Experi- - 


ments on Prisoners,” New England Journal 


which he is suffering? Nonthera- 


peutic clinical research, that is, mak- 


ing a well person, or a person 
suffering from an unrelated disease, 
the subject of clinical experimenta- 
tion “uses’ * that person. The per- 


ar Lat 2 (1976), p. 261. See MacKay v. Pro- 
cunier, 471 F.2d 877 (9th Cir. 1973); Runnels 
v. Rosendale, 499 F.2d 733 (9th Cir. 1974); 
. Knecht v. Richardson, 379 F.Supp. 388 (W.D. 
Mo. 1974). 

26. See Ore. Rev. Stat. § 421.085 (1973); 
Cal. Penal Code § 2670.5 (Supp. 1977); Okla. 
Stat. Ann. § 47.1-47.5 (1973); 21 C.F.R. § 310, 
312, 314 (1974). See Clonce v. Richardson, 
379 F.Supp. 338 (W.D. Mo. 1974) (transfer 
to behavior modification requires a hearing). 
See Smodish, “Recent Legislation Prohibit- 
ing Use of Prison Inmates,” p. 223. 
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son then is no longue: an end but a 


means to accomplish an end. Ethi- 
cists with strong views on personal’ 
autonomy and the inviolability of 
personal integrity hold that it is al- 
‘ ways wrong to use persons as means, 
that to do so deprives them of their 
very humanity. Ethicists with more 
utilitarian or situational convictions 
take a less absolute view, one 
which is shared by present law.?’ To 
limit clinical experimentation to 


therapeutic research would severely , 


_ limit the progress of medical science. 
Such a limitation would probably 
` interfere with all research, because 
well persons or persons not suffer- 
ing from the condition under investi- 
gation are needed:as clinical con- 
trols. Law and regulations have not 
drawn the distinction between ther- 


apeutic and nontherapeutic research . 


but allow well persons to sub- 
ject themselves to clinical experi- 
mentation, whether for compensa- 
tion or for the good of society, 
as long as the usual requirements of 
informed consent are met and as long 
as there is a sound balance of risks 
and _ benefits.22 When compensa- 
tion is provided, it must be scru- 
tinized_in order to assure that the 
promise of reward has not unduly 
influenced the subject to expose 
himself to substantial risks.” 


27. Current H.E.W. regulations make no 
distinction between therapeutic and non- 
. therapeutic experimentation on adults. 45 
C.F.R. § 46.101 et seq. (1976). 

28. 45 C.F.R. § 46.101 et seq. (1976); 21 
'C.F.R. § 312.1 (1976). See Hyman v. Jewish 
_ Chronic Disease Hospital, 42 Misc.2d 427, 

248 N.Y.S.2d 245 (Sup.Ct.), reo’d 21 App.Div. 

2d 945, 251 N.Y.S.2d 818 (2d Dept. 1964), 
rev'd 15 N.Y.2d 317, 206 N.E.2d 388, 258 
N.Y.S.2d 397 (1965); E. Langer, “Human Ex- 
perimentation: New York Verdict Affirms Pa- 
tient’s Rights,” Science 151 (1966), p- 663. 

29. B. Adams and M. Shea-Stonum, “Toward 

: a Theory of Control of Medical Experimenta- 
tion with Human Subjects: The Role of Com- 

_ pensation,” Case Western Reserve Law Re- 
view 25 (1975), p. 604. 
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The ite more pervasive - 
regulation of clinical experimenta- 
tion is the best example of legal 
intervention to take up the slack in 
ethical initiative and self-regula-. 
tion. But though the law now com- 
pels what should have been freely 
rendered out of ethical concerns and . 
compassion, it by no means elim- 
inates the exercise of the physician’s 
ethical judgment. There are not 
enough policemen to enforce the 
law everywhere and at all, times. 
The physician’s obedience to his 
own ethnical dictates will continue 
to be a significant safeguard. Bernard 
Barber et al. have drawn the profile 
of the middle-aged researcher seram- 
bling for a breakthrough in his 
research.*® He is willing to expose 
his clinical subjects to undue risks. 
and pays scant attention to the 
niceties ‘of informed consent. There 
is, however, another, compassionate 
physician who complies fully and 
unstintingly with the law and his own 
ethical dictates, not only in his 
research design, but also in making 
the rather considerable effort to as- | 
sure that the consent of the subject 
is truly “informed.” It is not easy 
to explairi medical procedures to un- . 
tutored laymen, some of simple in- 
telligence and not articulate enough 
to ask the right questions. But a 
conscientious effort requires just 
that. If substantial numbers of physi- 
cians and medical researchers fail to 
live up to these high standards; 
the profession will not be in any 
position to complain about increas- 
ingly burdensome legal regulations 
which are sure to follow. 

Surgery and other therapeutic 


30. Barber et al., Research on Human Sub- 
jects, p. 81. 

31. J. Lally and B. Barber, “ “The Compas- . 
sionate Physician’: Frequency and Social De- 
terminants of Physiclan-Investigator Concern 
for Human Subjects,” Social Forces = (1974), . 
p. 289. 
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procedures requiring informed con- 
sent. A patient who sees the physician 
with an ordinary ailment that re- 
quires medication or routine office 


treatment is presumed to have con-. 


sented to the physician’s ministra- 


tions. He is there, he: has offered . 


himself for treatment, and he clearly 
consents to such “touching” by the 


physician as is necessary to diagnose’ 


or treat him. If either an invasive 
technique, such as surgery exceeding 
a minor procedure, is necessary, or 
if the physician proposes to use a 
therapy not as yet fully accepted, 
he had better make sure that the 
patient understands what he pro- 
. poses to do to him, namely, that 
the patient give him “informed con- 
sent.” In the absence of such con- 
sent, the physician undertaking to 
operate on the patient is liable for 
_ a “battery,” which is the legal term 
to describe any unlicensed touch- 
‘ing. If the procedure results in 
‘an adverse outcome, failure to gain 
informed consent may also be treated 
as evidence of negligence.® In ethi- 
cal terms, as well as- under. law, 
the issue is one of protecting the 
person’s right to make decisions ` 
affecting his or her awn body., 

A person who is competént has a 
right to consent to surgery, or to 
refuse surgery, even if he is ad- 
vised that the procedure is neces- 
sary to preserve life. The ethical 


32. Fiske v. Stone, 8 Ariz.App. 585, 448 
P.2d 429 (1968); Mohr v. Williams, 95 Minn. 
261, 104 N.W. 12 (1905); Schloendorff v. So- 
ciety of the New York Hospital, 211 N.Y. 

125, 105 N.E. 92 (1914). 
nee 33. See, for example, Wilson v. Scott, 412 

S.W.2d 299 (Tex. 1967); Nathanson v. Kline, 
186 Kan. 393, 350 P.2d 1093 (1960); W. Pros- 
ser, Torts, 4th ed. (St. Paul, Minn.: West Pub- 
lishing Co., 1971), p. 104. 


34. In re Yetter, 62 Pa.D. & C.2d 619 (C.P. 


Northampton County, 1973); Erickson v. Dil- 
gard,'714 Misc.2d 27, 252 N.Y.S.2d 705 (Sup. 
Ct. 1962); N. L. Cantor,‘ “A Patient’s Decision 
to Decline Life Saving Medical Tregtment: 


ag 


preference for ithtelling may 
yield to other considerations, at 
' least in the ethical view of situ- 
ationalists,*® and this view is shared 


‘by the law as well. When a person 


is at death’s door and surgery offers 
a last, desperate possibility of saving 
him, less information’ to the patient . 
will be required to obtain his in- 
formed consent than in other situa- . 
tions because the law recognizes that ` 
a full disclosure of the critical situa- 
tion may harm the patient and may 
adversely affect the outcome. Nor- 
‘mally, in such a situation, the con- 
.sent of a close member of the family 
will be sought. So, too, when the 
patient is unconscious following an 
accident, the physician may proceed 
without consent, particularly if an ef- 
fort to obtain consent from close rela- 
tives would cause impérmissible de- 
lay. The law presumes that the vic- 
tim would consent if he could.*” 

A recurring ethical and legal ques- 
tion is that of the right of the pa- 
tient, to refuse consent to life-pre- 
serving surgety or other procedures 
on religious or other grounds. Adults 
have a right to make such a choice." 
The state has a duty to protect — 


Bodily Integrity Versus the Preservation of 
Life,” Rutgers Law Review 26 (1973), p. 228. 

35. J. Fletcher, Situation Ethics—The 
New Morality (Philadelphia, Pa.: West- 
minster Press, 1966), pp. 55, 65-67. = -=> 

36. Patrick v. Sedwick, 391 P.2d 453 
(Alaska 1964); DiFillipo v. Preston, 53 Del. 
539, 173 A.2d 333 (Sup.Ct. 1961); Watson v. 
Clutts, 262 N.C. 153, 136 S.E.2d 617 (1964); 
Wilson v. Scott, 412 S.W.2d 299 (Tex. 1967); 
Aiken v. Clary, 306 S.W.2d 688, 674 (Mo. 
1965). 

37. Banett v. Bachrach, 34 A.2d 626 (Mun. 
App. D.C. 1943); Luka v. Lowrie, 171 Mich. 
122, 136 N.W. 1106 (1912); ‘Kennedy v. Par- 
rott, 243 N.C. 355, 90 S.E.2d 754 (1956). 

38." In re Saikewicz (Hampshire Co. P. Ct.) 
aff'd sub nom., Jones v. Saikewicz No. 76- 
711, Mass. (1976); Petition of Nemser, 51 
Misc.2d 616, 273 N.Y.S.2d 324 (Supp. Ct. 
1966); Erickson v. Dilgard, 44 Mise. 2d 27, 
252 N.Y.S.2d 705 (Sup. Ct. 1962). ' 
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children, however.” The state may 
insist that a child be given a life- 
preserving blood transfusion in situ- 
ations where the parents, as Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses, would refuse to al- 
low the child to be transfused.” 
Similarly, a parent’s refusal to con- 
. sent to an operation to save his child’s 
life, based on the belief of Christian 
Science, could be treated as child 
neglect, and the state can obtain 
custody of the child and may au- 
thorize the operation to be: per- 


formed.** In every one of these in- . 


stances, the physician has the law 
on his side to help him do what 
needs to be done.” The physician’s 
ethical obligation is nonetheless real. 
It is an obligation of caring—to 
see to it that the appropriate steps 
are taken to allow proper .medical 
procedures to be used. The judicial 
and administrative machinery of the 
state will not function to protect 


children unless someone, usually a. 


committed physician, initiates and 
sets in motion legal action. A proper 
petition to a court must be made to 
overcome parental objections and to 


39. See Prince v. Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, 321 U.S. 158, 165, 64 S.Ct. 438, 
442; 88 L. Ed. 645 (1964). ` 

40. People v. Labrenz, 411 Ill. 618, 104 
N.E.2d 769 (Sup. Ct.), cert. denied 344 U.S. 
824, 73 S.Ct. 24, 97 L.Ed. 642 (1952); Koener 
v. Bertinato, 67 N.J.Super. 517, 17] A.2d 140 
(1961); Fitkin Memorial Hospital v. Ander- 
son, 42 N.J. 421, 201 A.2d 537, cert. denied 
84 S.Ct. 1894 (1964); Morrison v. State, 252 
§.W.2d 97 (K.C. Ct. App. 1952). 

41. Prince v. Commonwealth, note 39 su- 
.pra; Matter of Vasko, 238 App.Div. 128, 263 
N.Y.S. 552 (1933); Matter of Rotkowitz, 175 
Misc. 948, 25 N.Y.S. 624 (1941); Mitchell v. 
Davis, 205 S:W.2d 812 (Tex. 1947); see P. L. 
Sharpe and R. F. Hargest, “Lifesaving Treat- 
ments for Unwilling Patients,” Fordham Law 
Review 36 (1968), p. 695. 
+42. Ill. Ann. Stat. ch. 37 $ 702—4t1)(a) 

(Smith-Hurd, 1972); N.Y. Social Services Law 
§ 371 (4-2): A (McKinney Supp. 1975): See 
notes 40—41 supra and Cantor, “A Patient's 
Decision.” 
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arrange for the objecting parent to 
be relieved of custody for as long 


_as necessary to: treat the child. In 


the absence of such legal steps, 
which the physician is not under 
any legal obligation to take, a child 
may die. 

When an adult refuses to consent 
to a life-saving procedure, the physi- 
cian’s professional obligation and 
the patient’s personal autonomy 
create an ethical conflict. If persua- 
sion fails to overcome the patient’s. 
religious scruples, he has a moral’ 
and legal right to die by observing 
the dictates of his religion, -rather 
than to live by disobeying them.“ 
Although one or two courts have 
held to the contrary on extraneous 
and unpersuasive grounds, the law 
respects personal autonomy and 
allows the patient’s wish to prevail.*® 
When objections to treatment are not 
based. on. religious grounds, the 
problem is only superficially differ- 
ent. A person who has undergone 
several operations for cancer, for 
instance, may decide that he has had 
enough and may refuse to consent to 
yet another. It is an obvious subter- 
fuge to suggest that a patient who- 


43. For examples, see cases cited in note 41 
supra. 
44, See In re Yetter, 62 Pa.D & C.2d 619 


-(C.P. Northampton Cty, 1973) (woman’s re- 


fusal to submit to surgery for breast cancer | 
sustained by the courti; see also Petition of 
Nemser note 38 supra; Erickson v. Dilgard, 
note 34 supra. See generally, A. M. Capron, 
“Informed Consent in Catastrophic Disease 
Research and Treatment,” University of Penn- 
sylvania Law. Review 123 (1975), p.. 340; 
Cantor, “A Patient’s Decision.” Cf. R. M. 
Byrn, “Compulsory Lifesaving Treatment for 
the Competent Adult,” Fordham Law Review 
44 (1975), p. 1. 

45. See Application of the President and 
Director of Georgetown College, 331 F.2d 
1000 (D.C. Cir.) cert. denied 377 U.S. 978 
(1964); John F. Kennedy Hospital v. Heston, 
58 N.J. 576, 279 A.2d 670 (1970). Cf. In Re 
Brooks Estate, 32 I1.2d 361, 205 N.E.2d 435 
(1965). 
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refuses consent in such a situation 
is ‘not of sound mind, that he is 
incompetent to make the decision 
and that someone else ought to make 
it for him. The present legal es 
tion, which is probably sound, 
‘that a refusal to consent to life. 
saving or life-prolonging surgery is 
not, by itself, sufficient proof of men- 
tal incompetence. 
Decisions to consent to or refuse 


surgery ought to be viewed, too, in ` 


the light of evidence that there is 
too much unnecessary surgery, that 
_ much “elective” surgery is for the 
benefit. of the surgeon, not the pa- 
‘tient. It has been said that in Western 
countries the frequency of surgery 


varies proportionately, not with the- 


.size of the patient population, but 
with. the number of surgeons; the 
more surgeons, the more surgery.*’ 
The ethical issue is not very com- 
plex. Starting with the Hippocratic 
Oath, it has always been the physi- 
cian’s obligation to favor the pa- 
tient over his own: pocketbook. 
The evidence that some few physi- 
cians favor the latter has been largely 
responsible for legislative proposals 
and for third-party payer require- 
ments that second opinions be ob- 
tained to verify the need for sur- 
gery.“ So, too, Professional Stand- 
ard Review Organizations (PSROs) 


46. See Erickson v. Dilgard, note 38 supra. 
See generally Sharpe and Hargest, “Lifesav- 
ing Treatments”; Capron, “Informed Con- 

sent,” p. 340. - 

47. U.S. Congress, House, Subcommittee 
on Oversight and Investigations, “Cost and 
Quality of Health Care—Unnecessary Sur- 
gery,” 94th Cong., 2nd Sess., January 1976. 
New York Times, 27 January 1976, p. 1, 
col. 6. 

.48. See Report of the Special Advisory 
Panel on Medical Malpractice, State of New 
York, January 1976, recommendation no. 5. 
The Blue Cross has also recommended a sec- 
ohd opinion prior to surgerv; see New York 
Times, 16 March 1976, p. 1, col. 5, and 16 
November 1976, p. 109, col. 3. . 


and other review mechanisms, in- 
cluding hospital tissue committees 
and utilization review procedures 
under Medicaid and Medicare, are 
designed to reduce the amount of 
unnecessary surgery.*® The legal 


-problem is more difficult to resolve 
. than the ethical one, because’ there 


is little agreement on what consti- 
tutes “elective” and “unnecessary” 
surgery. Particularly for operations 
that are not necessary to preserve 
life, there may be substantial cul- 
tural and social differences regard- 
ing the degree of discomfort and the 
kinds of cosmetic conditions and 


‘functional disorders that may be ac- 


ceptable without surgical correction 
at a given time and place. _ 

The unnecessary surgery problem 
has been aggravated in the seventies: 
by the assertion that much of it is 
gender-connected, in that male sur- 
geons are said to be too ready to 
interfere with female sexual and 


.endocrine functions: by removing 


ovaries and uteruses when no com- 
pelling reason for their surgical re- 
moval can be shown. The allega- 
tion may impose additional -ethical 
burdens on physicians to review 
certain diagnoses; it does not create 
legal issues or obligations which are 
different from those present in other 
surgical situations: there must be 
informed consent, and there must be 
a sound basis for the physician’s 
diagnosis. 

Some issues of life and death. 
Ethicists and lawyers. agree that a 


49. For materials and testimony on’ the 
need for cost and quality controls generally, 
see U.S. Congress, Senate, Subcommittee on 
Health, Hearings on the Implementation of 
PSRO Legislation, 93d Cong., 2d sess., 8-9 
May 1974, particularly part I: “Unnecessary 
Surgery,” p. 164. 

50. See U.S. Congress, House, Subcommit- 
tee on Oversight and Investigations, “ 
and Quality of Health-Care”; see als 
York Times, 6 August 1975, p. 28, co 






` almost indefinitely, and thus the tra- 
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physician is not obligated to fight for 
his patient’s life when no hope is 
left. There is agreement that no phy- 
sician is obliged to take “‘extraordi- 
nary” or “heroic” measures.” There 
may be disagreement on such medi- 
cal issues as to whether there is any 
further chance of extending life and 
what constitutes heroic or extraordi- 
nary measures, as compared with 
usual or ordinary methods of treat- 
ment. There are few guideposts to 


_ direct the physician in’ making the: 
_crucial decision that nothing more 


cambe done, and that therefore noth- 
ing more need or should be done. 


Legal precedents are few and likely . 


to involve singular situations, and 


the physician is left to make a lonely - 


decision based on professional and 
ethical considerations. 


The decision to terminate further’ 


treatment as hopeless has been 
made even more difficult in recent 
years by technological advances in 


medicine. With the aid of the respi-. 


tator, it is now possible to extend 
respiratory and circulatory functions 


ditional vital signs, of. respiration 


` and heartbeat are no longer a clear 


' proof that a person is “alive.” It is 


51. H. Beecher, “Definition of ‘Life’ and 
‘Death’ for Medical Science and Practice,” 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sctence 
169 (1971), p. 471; R. Collins, “Limits of Med- 


` ical Responsibility in Prolonging Life,” Jour- 
. nal-of the American Medical Assoctation 206 


(1968), pp. 389, 390-91, reprinted in Katz, 
Experimentation With Human Beings, p. 705; 
D. J. Horan, “Euthanasia, Medical Treatment 
and the Mongoloid Child,” Baylor Law Re- 
view 27 (1975), p. 76. : 
52. See Beecher, “Definition of ‘Life’ and 
‘Death’ ”; C: A. Friloux, “Death, When Does 
it Occur?” Baylor Law Review 27 (1975), p. 10; 
Note, “The Tell-Tale Heart,” Baylor Law Re- 
view 27 (1976), p. 157; J. D. Arnold et al., 
“Public Attitudes and the Diagnosis of 
Death,” Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation 206.(1968); p. 1949, reprinted in 
Katz, Experimentation. With Human Beings. 
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. important to know Shete a person 


is alive or‘dead for a variety of pur- : 
poses. If he is dead, nothing more 
need be done for him, and his fam-. 
ily can stop paying hospital bills, a - 
real burden where a hopeless pa-, 
tient has been hospitalized and~in- 
curred huge bills for life-prolonging 
measures. The physician in charge 
of the case need no longer fear lia- , 
bility for failing to continue treat- 
ment. The patient’s vital organs; 
heart, kidneys, corneas, become 
available for tissue transplants, ts, and’ - 


` the lawyers can start proceedings to. 


probate the will and make other nec- 
essary property arrangements which 
may have been in astate of suspénse. 
All of this awaits the declaration of 
death, made by the physician in 
charge and evidenced by a death cer- - 
tificate required by law. If breathing. 
or heartbeat or their cessation no 
longer provide evidence of life or 
death, other evidence must be - 
found; the tests for “brain death,” 
developed by an eminent medical ` 
committee -and now- incorporated 
into the laws of many states, is just 
such evidence.** 

The declaration of death based on 
the cessation of brain function has ` 
ethical as well as legal implications. 
It recognizes that a person is a hu- +. 
man being only as long as he-has : 
a functioning brain, however mini~ * 
mal its function. The brain, as the. 


_seat of the human mind, has been 


granted a more central function as 
evidence of life than the heart, 


. 53. See, ispeesuiple Md.Ann. Code Art 43, 
-§ 54F (1974); Kan. Stat. Ann. § 77-202 (1973); 
Va. Ann. Code § 32—364,3:1 (1974); see Ad 
-Hoc Committee of the Harvard Medical 
School, “A Definition of Irreversible Coma,” 
Journal of the American Medical Association 


. 205 (1968), p. 339, reprinted in Katz Experi- 


mentation With Human Beings, p 1074; also” , 
see World Medical Association, “Declaration ' 
of Sydney on the Definition of Death,’ ” World 
Medical Journal 15 (1968), p. 133. 
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_ which can be kept pumping indef- ` 
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“initely. When no, brain function is. 


evident, the physician may termi- 
. nate life- -support systems—he may 

“pull the plug” of the heart-lung ma- 
chine without fear of being charged 
with homicide or sued for malprac- 
tice," 

The image of ‘ ‘pulling the plug” 
has stirred many comments on eu- 
thanasia. Terminating a life support 
system may terminate life—if there 
is any life left to terminate. If brain 
function is gone and the law recog- 
nizes brain death, then pulling the 
plug has neither ethical nor legal sig- 
nificance because the patient is al- 
ready dead. Questions arise, how- 
ever, when in the judgment of the 
physician the patient is alive, but his 
situation is hopeless, and continuing 
. him on the heart-lung machine 
serves no useful purpose because 
under the circumstances it is no 
longer an extraordinary or heroic 
` treatment. The problem arises from 
the ethical and implicitly legal dis- 
tinction between “active” and “pas- 
sive” euthanasia. Active eutha- 
nasia, as has been noted, is an act of 
_ homicide. Passive euthanasia con- 
sists not of an act, but of the passive 
absence of treatment no longer con- 


` sidered purposeful in continuing life 


in any but a purely vegetative sense. 


ray 


- 


If pulling the plug is considered an 
act, then, in the view of some, it is 
an act that terminates life, and hence 
may subject the physician to serious 


_ charges. If it is viewed not as an act, 


but as a mere cessation of supportive 
treatment which no longer serves 
any real purpose, then, in the view. 
of some, pulling the plug ceases to 
be ethically or legally questionable. 


- Neither ethical nor legal issues 


. 54. The importance of statutory guidelines - 


for physicians is described in A. C. Compton, 


“Telling the Time of Death by Statute: An 
Essential and Progressive Trend,” Washing- 
‘ton and Lee Law Review 31 (1974), p. 521. 
See state statutes, note 53 supra. . 

55. See J. Fletcher, “Voluntary Euthanasia 
—The New Shape of Death,” Medical Coun- 
terpoint 13 (June, 1970), pp. 17-23, reprinted 
in Katz, Experimentation With Human Be- 
ings, p. 716; S. Klagsbrun, “Symposium: 
` Death as an Ethical Issue for the Professions,” 
Columbia, University Seminar Reports 3 


(1975), pp. 157-60; J. A. Robertson, ‘ “Involun-’ 
tary Euthanasia of Defective Newborns: A Le- 


gal Analysis,” 


Stanford Law ‘Review 27 
(1975); p. 213. ot : 


ought to turn on such verbal magic. 
Indeed, as a matter of medical prac- 
tice there rarely is the dramatic mo- 
ment when the plug is pulled. 


In practice, patients are gradually 


“weaned” from the machine, by tak- 
ing them off the machine for increas- 
ingly longer intervals, and putting 
them back on in between. To ‘char- 
acterize turning off the machine ei- 
ther as an act to terminate life or as 
a mere withholding of useless treat- 
ment, serves little purpose. The 
real issue involves the ethical deter- 
minants and the legal requirements 
for the decision that life support sys- 
tems ought to be discontinued.™ In 
the past, this was the physician’s de- 
cision alone, aided possibly by the 
informal advice of a colleague." The 


56. B. Boéhnke and S. Bok, The Dilemmas 
of Euthanasia (Garden City, N.Y.:+ Anchor 


, Press, 1975); J. Fletcher, Euthanasia (Boston: 


Beacon Press, 1960); A. A. Morris, “Voluntary 
Euthanasia,” Washington Law Review 45 
(1970), pp. 239, 251-55; R. B. Potter, “The 
Paradoxical Preservation ofa Principle,” Vil- 
lanova Law Review 13 (1968), p. 784; A. Flew, . 
Principle of Euthanasia, (Los Angeles: Nash 
Publishing, 1969), reprinted in Ethical Issues 
in Modern Medicine 1, eds. Hunt and Arras, 
p. 225. 

57. The California legislature has enacted 
legislation providing for a “living will.” See 


. Calif. Health and Safety Code §§ 7185-95. 


For a‘ general evaluation of this legislation 
and the concept of the “living will” see Note, . 
“Statutory Recognition of the Right to Die: | 
The California Natural Death Act,” Boston 


- University Law Review 57 (1977), p. 148; S. 


Bok, “Personal Directions for Care at the End 
of Life,” New England Journal of Medicine 


f 
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situation just described -was pre- 


cisely that in the Karen Quinlan. 


case. Though Karen Quinlan re- 
tained some minimal neurological 
function, thus. negating a finding of 
brain death, no hope remained that 
she would ever return to any kind 
of conscious. existence. In the view 
of some ethicists; life support ought 
to be continued for as long as life 
of ‘any kind is possible; otherwise 
life and death decisions would be 
based on a judgment that life is 
worth protecting only when it is of a 
certain minimal quality. Thus, the 
preservation of life would depend on 
a judgment of the physician as to 
what quality of life makes life worth 


living. The dramatic Karen Quinlan 


case—with the family and the physi- 
cian in charge seeking aid of the 
court to “allow” the physician to 
withdraw the life support system— 


involved the law to a greater extent - 


than it had ever been.” The court 


295 (1976), p. 367; L. Kutner, “Due Process 
of Euthanasia, The Living Will, a Proposal,” 
Indiana Law Journal 44 (1969), p. 539. 

58. Matter of Quinlan, 70 N.J. 10, 355 A.2d 
647 (1975). : l 

59. Thomas v. Anderson, 96 Cal.App.2d 
371, 215 F.2d 478 (1950)(survivorship case); 
Sanger v. Butter, 101 S.W. 459 (Tex.Civ.App. 
1907) (early living will case); People v. Lyons, 
Cal.Sup.Ct. of Qakland (1974) (what was the 
cause of death—gunshot or the removal by 
a physician of the organ for transplant); 
Tucker v. Lower, Civil No. 2831, Court of Law 
and Equity, Virginia (1972) (brain death ver- 
sus other traditional standards for determin- 
ing death). See generally, N. L. Cantor, 
“Quinlan, Privacy, and the Handling of In- 
competent Dying Patients,” Rutgers Law Re- 
view 30 (1977), p. 243; R. Delgado, “Eutha- 
nasia Reconsidered—The Choice of Death as 
an Aspect of the Right of Privacy,” Anzona 
Law Review 17 (1975), p. 474; Note, “The 
Tragic Choice: Termination of Care of Pa- 
tients in a Permanent Vegetative State,” New 
_ York University Law Review 51 (1976), p. 285; 
R. M. Bym, “Compulsory Lifesaving Treat- 


ment for the Competent Adult,” Fordham - 


Law Review 44 (1975), p. 1. 
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decided that-a medical, not a legal, 
decision had to be made, but it 
foisted the legal machinery of con- 
sent by a hospital committee and by 
the family onto the physician’s pro- 
fessional’ and ethical decision. In 
this instance, the physician, too, had 
asked to be freed of the burden of 
facing the ethical burden by himself. 
The case may be regarded as another 
example of the law entering into a 
situation to take up a slack in med- 
ical-ethical decisionmaking. 

Similar life and death issues arise 
in the administration of pain-easing 
drugs to dying patients.® Most pain 
killers also depress and reduce body 
functions. If a physician increases 
the dosage of an analgesic when the 
patient needs more of the drug to 
achieve the same pain-killing effect, 
is his act of medicating the patient 
active euthanasia because he knows 
that sooner or later the analgesic will 
hasten the patient’s demise? As a 
practical matter, the law will not in- 
terfere with the physician’s judg- 
ment in this situation, whatever at- 
tenuated a view some ethicists may 
fake. 


SOME NEWLY EMERGING ISSUES: 
THE NEw BIOLOGY 


Hardly any new medical develop- 
ment occurs without creating new 
ethical and legal issues. New devel- 
opments in behavior control, which - 
show that-man can be readily manip- 
ulated through drugs, conditioning 
or psychosurgery, raise acute ques- 
tions relating to human autonomy as 
well as to man’s responsibility and 


60. See In re Saikewicz note 38 supra, 
Xlagsbrun note 55 supra; J. Robitscher, “The 
Right to Die,” Hastings Center Report 2 (Sep- 
tember 1972); G. Williams, The Sanctity of 
Life and Criminal Law (New York: Knopf, 
1957), pp. 261-64; Cantor, “A Patient’s De- 
cision,” p. 259. 
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culpability for his acts.*' If abuses 


and questionable practices become 
apparent, there is no doubt that strin- 
gent legal controls will be devised 


to govern the entire field, just as con- 


. trols will be exercised over the de- 
velopment of the field by decisions 
to fund or withhold funding from 
certain lines of research.® 

An ‘area with similar Soape 
legal controls of ethical decisions is 
genetics and the new biology. Issues 
of public protection arising from 
breakthroughs in recombinant DNA 
research, with the apparent potential 
for creating new pathogens and dan- 
` gerous new life forms, present few 
moral issues. If there are real hazards 
to the public health, the matter is 
no longer one for ethical self-regu- 


lation by the medical researcher, but < 


a matter for public controls, héwever 
difficult, to assure the safe conduct 
of investigations.™= ` 

D 


61. See Katz, Experimentation With Hu- 
” man Beings, pp. 357-65 for discussion of the 
design of psychological experiments includ- 
ing the Milgram tests. See also L. Alexander, 
“Psychiatry: Methods and Processes for In- 
` vestigation of Drugs,” Annals of the New York 


Academy of Science 169 (1971), pp. 293, 344; ` 


_E. A. Mearns, “Law and Fsychosurgery,” 
Case Western Reserve Law Review 25.(1975), 
pp. 565-603; American Psychological Associ- 
ation, “Ethical Standards of Psychologists,” 
American Psychologist 18 (1963), pp. 56-60, 
reprinted in Katz, Experimentation With Hu- 
man Beings, p. 314. 

62. “Beyond the Cuckoo’ s Nest, A Proposal 
for New Legislation,” Harvard Journal of 
Legislation 12 (1975), p. 610; M. H. Shapiro, 
“Legislating the Control of Behavior Control: 
Autonomy and the Coercive -Use of Organic 
Therapies,” Southern California Law Review 
47 (1974), p. 237; “Medical Experimentation: 
A Symposium on Behavior Control,” Duquesne 
Law Review 13 (1976), p. 673. i 

63. NIH Guidelines ón Recombinant DNA 
Research, 41 Fed. Reg. 27,902 (1976). 


64. F. Grad, “Legislative Responses to the l 


New Biology, Limits and Possibilities,” Uni- 
versity of ante Law Review 15 (1968), 
p. 480. + 


Other, less hazardous areas of bio- 
logical research raise persistent 
questions about the nature of human 
life and the point at which such life 
is entitled to ethical and legal pro- 
tection.“ The ability of medicine to 
predict genetic disease or defects 
through amniocentesis has raised 
the question of: the appropriate 
scope of genetic counseling be- 
cause, invariably, genetic counsel- 
ing raises the alternative of abortion 
to avoid the tragedy of a geneti- 
cally defective child. Although most 
states have laws that authorize ge- 
netic screening programs, the scope 
of genetic counseling remains un- 
settled.® . 

The increasing probability of suc- 
cess in in vitro gestation has raised 
other problems. Assuming the like- 
lihood of success of growing a baby 
to full term outside the womb, in 
vitro, questions: of responsibility, 
both legal and ethical, abound.® But 
in the interim, until full in vitro ges- 
tation is accomplished, religious eth- 
icists and others committed to a view 
of the inviolability of human life are 
worried about the right to life of blas- 


-, 65. Federal legislation permits the use of 


public funds for voluntary genetic screening 
and counseling for sickle-cell anemia—Na- 


- tional Sickle Cell Anemia Act, 42 U.S.C.A. 


§ 3006-3006.5. A number of states also re- 
quire screening for the disease, for example, 
Mass. Gen. Laws Ann. ch. 76 § 15A (Supp. 
1974), N.Y. Educ. Law § 904 (McKinney 
Supp. 1974). There are also a number of state 
statutes providing for genetic screening for 
various diseases in the process of obtaining 
a marriage license; see Calif. Civ. Code §§ 
4300, 4302 (1977) and Mass. Gen. Laws Ann. 
ch. 76 § 15(B) (Supp. 1977) and ch. 207 § 28(A) 
(Supp. 1977). See P. Reilly, Genetics, Law 
and Social Policy (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1977). 

66. See F. Grad, “New Beginnings in Life, 
a Lawyer’s Response,” in The New Genetics 
and the Future of Man, ed. M. Hamilton 
(Grand Rapids, Mich.: W. B. Erdmans, 1971), 


p. 64. 
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tocysts and imperfect fetuses grown 


in a bottle.® Similarly, in tissue re- 
search using thé products of volun- 
tary abortion, a proposed HEW regu- 
lation at one time went so far as to 
require the consent of the father of 
the fetus, as. well as the mother,® a 
curious requirement if it is recalled 
that the husband’s consent is not re- 
quired when a married woman seeks 
an abortion. It is clear-that the hid- 
den ethical, if not legal, agenda in 
many of the issues raised relating to 
genetic research are not concerned 
_with that subject itself, but with the 
religious and political issue of recog- 
nizing the right of a woman to have 


` 67. See J. Fletcher, “New Beginnings in 
Life, a Theologian’s Response,” ‘in The New 
Genetics, ed: Hamilton, p. 78. ` 

68. H.E.W. Proposed Regulations, 38 Fed. 
Reg. 31738, 31742, 46 C.F.R. § 46.38 (Pro- 
posed 16 November 1973.) 
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an abortion against the alleged 
“right to life” of the fetus. And yet, 
these are minor issues when com- 
pared to the major issues of the new 
genetic research relating to gene 
manipulation for positive eugenics. 


-Who is to determine the genetic 


composition of future generations, 
whether to plan for more engineers, 


‘musicians or poets, or more athletes. 


and military men—the’ geneticists, 
guided only by their own ethical 
consciences, or the public, in accord- 
ance with some legal mechanism.™ 
Here, too, will be a need for legally 


-constituted standards and for the ex- 


ercise of ethical judgments that re- 
flect societal norms. 


69. See W. T. Vukowich, “The Dawning of. 
the Brave New World: Legal, Ethical, and So- 
cial Issues of Eugenics,” University of Illinois 
Law Forum. 197 (1971), p. 189’ and Smith, 


“Manipulating the Genetic Code,” p. 697. . 
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Complexities of Informed Consent 


By BRADFORD H. GRAY 


ABSTRACT: Informed consent has emerged as an issue both 

of great importance and substantial uncertainty and confusion. - 
This paper examines some.of the conceptual and practical. 
complexities of informed consent and suggests some impli- ` 
cations of our empirical knowledge about consent. Among 
the issues considered are the purposes of informed consent, 
ethical versus legal functions of informed consent, the dis- 
tinction between informed, consent and consent forms, and 
whether informed consent is an ideal that can never be 
achieved. It is argued that informed consent is presently not 
a reliable method of protecting subjects and patients from 
harm because of limited commitment of professionals to the 
concept of informed consent, the tendency for procedures” 
‘to be substituted for substance, the dependence of the quality 
‘of consent on many factors, including the characteristics of 
the subjects or patients,.and the tendency of human subjects 
review committees to confine their attention to consent. ` 
forms rather, than to the process by which consent is sought. 
3 l 

Bradford H. Gray, a sociologist whò received his Ph.D. from’ Yale University, 
taught at the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. His book, Human Subjects 
in Medical Experimentation, was published in 1975. He served for three years 
on the: staff of the National Commission for the Protection of Human Subjects, 
where he collaborated with Arnold S. Tannenbaum and Robert A. Cooke of the 
University of Michigan in a major empirical study of human subjects review com- 


mittees and the research that they review. He is now a professional associate at 
the Institute of Medicine, National Academy. of Sciences. 
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NFORMED consent has assumed 
vital importance in both the 
ethics and law of research involving 
human subjects and, increasingly, of 
medical practice. Informed consent 
is also a matter of great uncertainty, 
both in concept and in application: 
the titles of articles about informed 
consent frequently include words 
like “myth,” “fiction,” “dilemma,” 
and “illusion.” Nothing more pro- 
foundly affects modern thinking about 
the importance of informed consent 
in research than the Nazi medical 
«experiments. However, more ger- 
mane to an understanding of the 
complexities that have developed 
regarding consent are the emer- 
gence of the field of bioethics,! with 
its concerns about ethical theories 
of informed consent; the increased 
occurrence of lawsuits in which in- 
formed consent is an issue; and the 
development of rather explicit gov- 
emmental requirements regarding 
informed consent in research. 


Since informed consent is of con- ` 


cern to individuals and institutions 
as disparate as ethicists, medical 
practitioners, researchers and the in- 
stitutions that conduct research, the 
law, and governmental agencies that 
support research, it is hardly sur- 
prising that great variations exist in 
understanding of, and orientation 
toward, informed consent. Issues 
range from fundamental philosophi- 
cal questions regarding human auto- 
nomy, to the nature and functions 
of informed consent, to such prac- 
tical matters as when consent is “le- 
gally effective.” That consent raises 
substantial practical difficulties is 
understandable when one considers 
that the three elements of informed 


l. Renée C. Fox, “Advanced Medical 
Technology—Social and Ethical Implica- 
tions,” Annual Review of Sociology 2 (1976), 
pp. 231-68. : 
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consent—the communication of ap- 


` propriate information, the absence 


of coercion or undue influence, and 
a degree of maturity and competence 
on the part of the subject or patient 
—involve (a) the behavior of pro- 


fessionals, (b) the structure of the 


situations in which. informed con- 
sent is sought, and (c) the -charac- 
teristics of the subjects or patients. 
This paper examines some of the 
conceptual and practical complexi- 
ties of consent, and attempts to use 
some empirical information to clar- 
ify our understanding of some of 
these complexities.: Among the is- 
sues considered are the purpose ' 
of informed consent, whether in- 
formed consent requirements should 


- be viewed as protecting patients or 


research subjects from harm, ethical . 
versus legal functions of informed 
consent, the distinction between in- 
farmed consent and consent forms, 
and whether informed consent is an 
ideal that can never be achieved. 


© CONSENT REQUIREMENTS 


The requirement that human be- 
ings be involved in research only if 
they have given their informed con-. 
sent is a key provision of the major 
codes of ethics for research involv- 
ing human subjects. (The Nurem- 
berg Code and the code of the World 
Medical Association are good exam- 
ples.)? Informed consent is a central 
feature of governmental regulations 
pertaining to such research and of 
the mandate (Public Law 93-348) of 
the National Commission for the 
Protection of Human Subjects. In re- 
cent appropriations bills for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 


2. Many codes of ethics for research in- 
volving human subjects are reprinted in an 
appendix to Henry K. Beecher’s book, Re- 
search and the Individual: Human Studies 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1970). 
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Welfare (DHEW), Congress has in- l 


cluded informed consent, require- 
ments for research involving human 
subjects. Human subjects: review 
committees now make consent a 
major object of their examination of 
proposed research, with recent data 
showing that modifications .regard- 
ing informed consent were required 
in one-fourth of the proposals ‘ap- 
proved by these committees.* With 
regard to the practice of medicine, 
consent requirements ‘have devel- 
oped through case law rather than 
through the promulgation of guide- 
lines or regulations. The legal staff 
of the American Medical Association 
_ prepares and disseminates compila- 
tions and summaries of court deci- 
sions on consent in medical practice, 
-and.some state medical societies 
similarly attempt to provide guid- 
ance to their members. Major texts 
on malpractice now frequently in- 
clude chapters abdut informed con- 
sent. A final example of the growing 
prominence of informed consent 
was the inclusion of written consent 
requirements by Congress in the 
_ legislation establishing the swine flu 
’ immunization program. 


Responses of the medical profession 
and the biomedical research 
community 


The development of regulatory re- 
quirements and other legal formulae 
for consent has produced a variety 
of response from physicians and bio- 
medical researchers.‘ While many 


3. Bradford H. Gray et al., “Research In- 
volving Human Subjects: An Empirical Re- 
port on Human Subject Review Committees” 


(Paper presented atthe Meetings of American . 


Sociological Association, 7 September 1977), 
pp. 14-17.' 

4. Although biomedical researchers are the 
focus of attention here, many of the same 
_points apply to, behavioral and social re- 
searchers. See Bernard Barber, * 


. sent form for hernia patient,” 


“Liberalism 
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physicians and researchers seem 
comfortable with the idea of in- 
formed consent by patients or re- 
search subjects, there are neverthe- 
less indications that they often view 
informed consent with skepticism 
and even resentment, even though 
frontal attacks on the concept of in- 
formed consent are rare. An extreme 
example was produced in the mid- 


:1960s by an article in Science con- 


ceming the New York Board of Re- 
gent’s disciplinary decision regard- 
ing the investigators in the experi- 
ments at the Brooklyn Jewish Chro- 
nic Disease Hospital in which live” 
cancer cells were injected beneath 
the skin of unconsenting geriatric 
patients.® In response to the Science 
report, Dr. Preston J. Burnham sub- 
mitted a “proposed informed-con- 
which 
was designed to be as frightening as 
possible, which included among the 
risks of the surgery that the patient 


might slip in the hospital bathroom 


or be run over going to the hospital, 
and which concluded with the pa- 
tient having to certify that “I under- 
stand the anatomy of the body, the 
pathology of the development of her- 
nia, the physiology of wound heal- 
ing, the dietetic chemistry of the. 
foods that I must eat to cause heal- 
ing, the chemistry of body repair... .””* 
Dr. Burnham suggested that 1966° 


Stops at the Laboratory Door’ (Paper pre- 
sented at Meetings of the American Sociologi- 
cal Association, August 1975). 

5. Extensive materials on the Jewish 
Chronic Disease Hospital case are included 
in Jay Katz’s book, Experimentation with 
Human Beings (New York: Russell Sage, 
1972), pp. 9-65. 

6. Preston J. Burnham, letter on “medical 
experimentation on humans,” Science 152 
(22 April 1966), pp. 448, 450. The article 
that prompted Burmham’s response was 
Elinor Langer, “Human Experimentation: 
New York Verdict Affirms Patient’s Rights,” 
Science 151 (11 February 1966), p. 663. 
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would be marked as the year in 
which “all medical progress ceased.” 
Although no: the sole example of this 


sort of medical response to the con- 


cept of informed consent,’ this de- 
gree of publicly-stated, seemingly 
willful misunderstanding is unusual. 
Yet one car. still find an academic 
surgeon wistfully noting that the 
doctrine of informed consent does 
not apply to “contractual arrange- 
ments in fields other than medicine,” 
where caveat emptor remains the 
_guide.® 
One sourze of these reactions to 
*the consent doctrine is that informed 
‘ consent threatens certain established 
professiona? prerogatives and prac- 
tices. Sociologists who have ana- 
lyzed the source of professional au- 
thority and dominance attribute a 
key role to the professional’s possés- 
sion of exgert knowledge.® Disclo- 
sure of information would reduce 
the physician’s power vis-a-vis the 
patient. The theme that the patient 
is not equipped to make medical de- 
cisions is found often in physicians’ 
writings avout informed consent, 
and the feeling that disclosure leads 
to loss of professional control is quite 
apparent. 

In light of a great de of the em- 
pirical and theoretical work in the 
past 25 years in medical sociology, 
medical resistance to the concept of 
informed consent cannot be surpris- 
ing. For example, empirical studies 
of medical education have noted the 
importance imputed therein to hav- 


7. See, for example, Lester L. Coleman, 
“Terrified Consent,” Physicians World 
(May 1974). 

8. Eugene G. Laforet, “The Fiction of In- 
formed Consent,” Journal of the American 
Medical Association 235 (12 April 1976), pp. 
1579-85. ý 

9. Eliot Friedson, The Profession of Medi- 
cine (New York: Dodd, Mead, 1970). 
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ing the physician-in-training learn to 
assume’ medical responsibility for . 
patients.’° As Katz has noted, the tra- 
ditional exercise of medical respon- 
sibility has often been limited to 
physical aspects of the patient’s 
functioning. Katz argues that “once 
physical benefits are placed in the 
web of the patient’s total situation, 
the patient may have to be given a 
greater role in the decision-making 
process.”!! But pressure on the prò- 
fessional dominance model of health 
care is not solely a response to the 
development of more holistic con- 

ceptions of patients’ needs. As Bar- ` 
ber has observed, the push for more 
egalitarian models of health care can 
also be seen as an aspect of more 
general social movements rooted in 
the value of equality.” The civil 
rights movement and the women’s 
movement are examples. (It should 
also be noted, however, that the pa- 
tient’s desire for information about 
therapies and their possible side e£- - 
fects does not necessarily represent 
a demand for control over decision- 
making; information may be sought 
for its own sake or for its benefits 
in preparing the patient for the ex- 
perience. 13 The current effort to re- 
quire that information on side effects 
be provided to patients along with 


_certain prescribed medications is 


also, in part, a refléction of this de- 
sire for information.) 


J 
10. Howard S. Becxer et al., Boys in White: 


` Student Culture in Medical School (Chicago: 


University of Chicago Press, 1961), pp. 224- 


“SL. 


1l. Jay Katz, “The Education of the Physi- 
cian-Investigator,” Daedalus 98 (Spring 
1969), p. 485. 

12. Bernard Barber, “Compassion in Medi- 
cine: Toward New Definitions and New Insti- 
tutions,” New Englend Journal of Medicine 
295 (21 October 1973), pp. 939-43. ; 
13. Ruth R. Faden, personal communica- 
tion. i A 
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Informed. consent as ideal 


However, open scorn or ridicule 
` -for informed consent is not the most 
common orientation to informed con- 
sent among physicians who have 
published their reflections about 
these issues. More usual are expres- 
sions of various reservations regard- 
ing. informed consent. Even the 
writings of medical spokesmen who 
- attribute considerable importance to 
informed consent emphasize. the 
difficulty of obtaining informed con- 
sent or the impossibility of obtaining 
“truly” or “fully” informed consent. 
Only an expert who is doing research 
in the field can provide such fully 
informed consent, it is sometimes 
said. Thus, it is suggested that 
informed consent should be viewed 
as an ideal, as a goal worthy of 
pursuit, even if it cannot ordinarily 
be fully attained.“ {An- alternative 
response to the perceived impossi-: 
bility of attaining genuine informed 
consent is, as was previously noted, 
to conclude that seeking informed 
consent is a pointless ritual.) 
Several points: should be made 
about the conception of informed 
consent as an ideal: First, it calls at- 
tention to some unresolved issues 
regarding the purpose of informed 
consent. Is informed consent itself 
the goal, or is it means by which 
more fundamental goals are pur- 
sued? If the latter, do these goals 
pertain to quality of decisions (for 
-instance, rationality) or a quality of 
relationships (for instance, egalitar- 
ian) or an outcome (for instance, pa- 
tient satisfaction)? Is the goal more 
readily stated in negative rather than 
- positive terms (for instance, not im- 


14. Beecher, Research and the Individual, 

i ‘Informed (But . 
an Uneducated) Consent,” New England Journal 
a ae Medicine (31 August 1972), pp. 465-66. 


. 24; Franz J. Ingelfinger, “ 


_called this distinction to my attention. 


AL 


Pee ie will of one on another)? i 


Second, the conception of informed 
consent as an ideal explicitly recog- 
nizes that being informed or being 


free of pressure is always a matter 


of degree. To see informed consent 
as an ideal is to recognize it as'some- 
thing that varies along a continuum .. 
of quality, not as an attribute that is | 
either present or absent. Third, the- we 
conception of informed consent as’. 
an ideal provides little explicit guid-"s 
ance for behavior. It supplies no an-.. 
swer to questions abotit adequacy of; : 
disclosure or sufficiency of freedory : 
from undue influence. j 


The ou and consent 


The conception of informed con- 
sent as an unattainable ideal differs | 
distinctly from the binary approach 
that the courts must take.**. This con- 
trast in orientation, which is not well - 
recognized or understood,. may bea - 
source of confusion and tension be- «. 
tween medicine and the law. The : 
court has no reason to recognize the < 
infinite shadings of consent along’a 
continuum of quality; if a. person 
brings suit on grounds of lack of in- ` 
formed consent, the court must de- : 
cide whether or not informed con- .. 
sent had, in fact, been negotiated. 

The threat of such lawsuits, al- 
though they follow only a minute - 
percentage of encounters between 
doctors and patients (or researchers 


= Who et} 


‘and subjects) has produced a num- 


ber cf responses. All indications are 
that protection against legal action 
has more salience for the consent- 
related behavior of physicians and 


-researchers (and, as will be noted 


later, human subjects review com- 
mittees, as well) than do arguments 
exhorting them to strive for a high, 


15. Michael Yesley and Tom Beauchamp 
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unattainable ideal. Informed con- 
seni, after all, is not the instrumental 
purpose that brings doctor and pa- 
tient, researcher and subject, to- 
gether. Rather, informed consent is 
one of many things that must be dealt 
with in the pursuit of goals to which 
more tangible rewards are attached. 
While concern about lawsuits in- 
volving informed consent may have 
heightened doctors’ and researchers’ 
awareness about the issue of con- 
sent, this awareness tends to focus 
on following a prescribed set of pro- 


cedures that are seen as defensible- 


in a court of law. The emphasis is 
placed on getting a signature on 
a consent form..Informed consent 
tends: to be treated as if it were a 
formula, not as if it signified an im- 
portant basis for action that had been 
mutually agreed upon by a doctor 
and patient or by a researcher and 
subject. 

The advice. that professional asso- 
ciations have begun to provide to 
their members in response to grow- 
ing concern about suits involving in- 
formed consent is instructive in re- 
vealing this orientation. Little inter- 
est can be seen in the conception 
of a shared decision as the object 
of the informed consent process. 
Rather, the advice focuses on help- 
ing the physician with the concrete 
problem of what must be disclosed 
if one wants to avoid finding one- 
self on the losing side of a lawsuit 
over the issue of consent: An exam- 
ple is provided in the California 
Medical Association’s advice to prac- 
titioners in the wake of court de- 
cisions (for instance, Canterbury v. 
Spence; Cobbs v. Grant) that at- 
tempted to define a new, relatively 
objective standard against which the 
adequacy of a physician’s disclo- 
sures to patients could be judged in 
a lawsuit. The standard articulated 
was whether the information would 


“ee 
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have affected the decision of å “pru-; 
dent person in the patient’s posi- 
tion.” This standard stands in impor- 
tant contrast to the more traditional 
standard under which the adequacy 
of disclosures was judged by refer- 
ence to usual professional practices. 
The advice of the CMA noted that 
under the “prudent person” stand- 
ard its members could be less con- 
cerned with informing patients when 
treatment is urgent, because un- 
der such circumstances the’ patient 
would have difficulty convincing a 
jury that a prudent or rational patient 
might have been expected to refuse 
treatment if disclosure of the risk had 
been made.'* 

The emphasis on process rather 
than purpose can also be seen in the 
regulations of the Department of 
\Health, Education, and Welfare for 
research involving human subjects. 
The regulations require that, except . 
in highly unusual circumstances, 
consent should be obtained in writ- 
ing, and they.indicate that disclosure 
of a particular set of six items will 
make a consent “informed.”!? The 
regulations, however, provide no 
basis for making judgments about 
how detailed or specific the disclo- 
sure must be (regarding risk or.the 


16. These -provisions of the CMA’s ad- 
vice to its members are described by Ruth R. 
Faden, “Informed Consent: A Psychosocial 
Paradigm” (Ph.D. diss., University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, 1975), p. 23. 

17. This list includes (1) a fair explanation 
of the procedures to be followed, and their’ 
purposes, including identification of any 
procedures which are experimental; (2) a 
description of any attendant discomforts 
and risks reasonably to be expected; (3) a 
description of any benefits reasonably to 
be expected; (4) a disclosure of any appro- 
priate- alternative procedures that might be 
advantageous for the subject; (5) an offer 
to answer any inquiries concerning the 
procedures; and (6) an instruction that the 
person is free to withdraw . . . without preju-- 
dice. 45 Code of Federal Regulations, part 46. 






ra 


Vie 


se panes the proper 
yOrmation. Although the 
sdfpose of consent forms is to 
dient the disclosure’ of ° the 
„poper information, thereby protect- 
ing the investigator and the institu- 
tion conducting. the research, we 





.should not be surprised if the docu- 


mentation tends to substitute for the 
substance of consent. The frequency 
with which researchers use the term 
“consent form” to mean “informed 
consent” suggests that a displace- 


. ment of goals may be taking place. 


But empirical evidence also exists. 
My own interview study of women 
who were participating as subjects in’ 
a study of labor-inducing drugs pro- 
vides a vivid example.!® Twenty of 
51 women who were interviewed 
after the drug administration had 
begun did not know that they were 
participating in a research study, 


despite the fact that all had signed a. 


consent form approved by an active 
and conscientious human subjects 
review committee. The explanation 
for’ this involved. several, factors, 
including the generally low educa-. 
tional levels of the unaware subjects, 


. the investigator’s delegation to sub- 


ordinates of the task of obtaining 
consent, seeking consent in the labor 
room, and providing little oral ex- 
planation—“‘sign this and we can 


18. Bradford H. Gray, Human Subjects in 
Medical Experimentation: The Conduct and 
Regulation of Clinical Research (New York: 
Wiley-Interscience, 1975). 
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get started”. The important point 
here, however, was that this break- 
down in informed consent did not 
represent a devious effort by re- 
searchers to avoid the substance of 
consent; rather, it resulted from ap- 
proaching informed consent as if it 
were nothing more than a set of 
procedures to be followed. 

Further evidence of the extent to 
which consent forms have come to 
substitute for the substance of in- ` 
formed consent comes from a‘study ° 
recently completed for the National 
Commission for the Protection of 
Human Subjects. One-fourth of the 
2,000 research investigators inter- 
viewed at a sample of 61 institu- 
tions indicated that their human sub- 
jects review committee had required 
some modification in the consent 
plans that were originally proposed 
for their study.’® Modifications re- 
garding consent occurred more than 
five times as frequently as any other 
type -of substantive modifications 
(including changes in subject selec- 
tion, changes to reduce risk, or 
changes to protect confidentiality) in 
proposed research. Despite this evi- 
dence of review committees’ con- 
cern with consent, their efforts were 
directed almost exclusively at the 
consent. forms, rather than at any 
aspects of the process by which con- 
sent was obtained. Reports of review 
committees’ requiring modifications 
in the timing of consent, the physi- 
cal setting in which consent was 
obtained, or who obtained consent 
were, virtually nonexistant.” Despite 


19. Gray, et al., “Research Involving Hu- 
man Subjects,” p. 14. 

20. Robert A. Cooke, Arnold S. Tannen- 
baum, and Bradford H. Gray, A Survey of 
Institutional Review Boards and Research 
Involving Human Subjects: A Report to the 
National Commission for the Protection 
of Human -Subjects of Biomedical and Be- 
havioral Research (Springfield, Va.: National 
Technical Information Service, 1977). 
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this attention from review commit- 
tees, consent forms themselves 
tended to be both difficult to read 
and incomplete.”! 


ETHICAL VERSUS LEGAL FUNCTIONS 
OF CONSENT: THE SWINE 
FLU PROGRAM 


No basic conflict exists between 
ethical and legal grounds for in- 
formed consent requirements. The 
reasoning supporting consent as a 
matter of ethics is quite similar to 
the reasoning that supports consent 
as a legal requirement. Yet, as was 
suggested above, the methods by 
which informed consent is sought 
may be affected in important ways 
by whether one is trying to attain a 
high standard of ethical conduct or 
one is seeking only to avoid legal 
liability. The federal government’s 
swine flu program of 1976—ill-fated 
for other reasons—provides a good 
' example of the importance of attend- 
ing to this set of complexities. 

The swine flu legislation included 
a seemingly simple requirement that 
a “written informed consent form” 
be developed and used. It is not 
clear whether this requirement was 
included as an acknowledgement of 
ethical principles regarding the im- 
portance of individual autonomy or 
as a response to the sorts of legal 


realities regarding liability that had . 


frightened away the private insur- 
ance companies, thereby creating 
the need for the legislation. How- 
ever, to judge by the methods used 
to disclose risks to the public and to 
obtain consent, it would appear that 
the purpose of the written consent 
requirements was primarily to help 
limit the government’s liability. 
Great expense and effort was de- 
voted to the publicity campaign to 


21. Ibid., pp. 11-14, 141-56. 
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vaccination w Rene of nop ee)” 
cluded in the c to bein 


course, these forms R ay Oda 
people for their signatun, Asks g 

v So 
they had made their decò.. in. 
vaccinated and had come tòs, 
or similar setting to have the. 
cine administered. The signah. / 
of the average person on one ot 
these consent forms, therefore, prob- 
ably does not indicate that the in- 
formation contained in the form was 
used in the decision to be vac- 
cinated. However, in the absence of 
evidence of negligence in the manu- 


— 


facture or administration of the 


vaccine, it is possible that a court: 
would disallow a claim made by a 
person who experienced a harm that 
was listed as a risk on the consent 
form on the grounds that the per- 
son knowingly accepted the risk. It 
is speculative whether this set of cir- 
cumstances in this government pro- 
gram resulted from a lack of reflec- 
tion about how people make deci- 
sions or whether it represented the 
resolution to a perceived conflict be- 
tween the goal of vaccinating as 
many people as possible and the 
legal requirement of informed con- 
sent. However, it appears that the 
process used probably produced a 
great deal of documentation of ap- 
parent informed consent and rela- 
tively little actual informed consent 
and that this had some serious po- 
tential consequences for participants 
in the program. 


FURTHER COMPLEXITIES 
REGARDING THE PURPOSE `. 
OF INFORMED CONSENT 


Professional resistance to the idea 
of informed consent may also be 
_rooted in a, particular conception 
of the purpose of informed consent. 


Physicians writing about consent . 


seem to believe that the demand for 
‘informed consent is rooted in the 
idea that informed consent will pro- 
tect the patient or subject from be- 
ing harmed by the physician or in- 
vestigator. Resentment by physi- 
cians, who believe 'that this impugns 


their concern for their patients, is not > 


surprising, and physicians’ writings 


on informed consent frequently as- ` 


sert that informed consent is woe- 


fully inadequate as protection -of . 


patients/subjects and that the un- 
scrupulous physician/investigator 
can easily manipulate the patiént 
or subject, no matter what provisions 
are made for “informed consent.” 
Physicians thus frequently mini- 
mize the value of informed consent 
in providing protection for patients/ 
. subjects. This skepticism about the 
value of consent in protecting people 
. from harm may also underlie the pre- 
viously discussed tendency to attend 
to the form of consent, to the neglect 
of its substance. 

This linkage of informed consent 
to protection of patients/subjects 
from harm is understandable. Argu- 
ments that such protection is needed 
have received much attention in re- 
cent years™ The DHEW regula- 
tions link the need for informed 
- consent with the presence of risk. 
They are administered by the Office 
for Protection from Research Risks 


22. Perhaps .the best-known example is” 


Ivan Illich’s book, Medical Nemesis: The 
Expropriation -of Health (London: Calder 
and Boyars, 1975). 
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at the National Institutes of Health. 
Nevertheless, the. idea that the 
basic purpose of informed consent 


_is to protect peoplé from harm con- 


trasts strikingly with the dominant 
analysis that has developed in rė- 
cent years in the writings of bio- 
ethicists. 

One ọf the points of widest con- 
sensus among bioethicists is that the 
requirement of informed consent is 
not predicated upon the presence of 
risk. Ramsey, for example, sees the 
basis of consent as expressing a bond 


. of fidelity between individuals.” 


Veatch 'sees the right to self-deter- 
mination as the foundation of the re- 
quirement of consent.™ Englehardt 
finds the need for consent to rest 


upon “respect for persons as moral 


agents,” separable from the require- 
ment to foster the best interests of 
research subjects.2®> Carney. offers a 
similar argument.** Thus, one need - 
not be concerned only, with protec- 


` tion from harm to believe in the im- 


portance of informed consent. 

The growing acceptance of such. 
formulations have led a number of 
observers to suggest that a new ethic 
is coming to govern physician-pa- 


.23. Paul Ramsey, The Patient as Person 
(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1970), p. 5. 

24. Robert M. Veatch, “Three Theories 
of Informed Consent: Philosophical Founda- 
tions and Policy Implications” (Unpublished 
paper prepared for the National Commission 
for the Protection of Human Subjects, 2 
February 1976), p. 14. 

25. H. Tristram .Engelhardt, Jr., “Basic 
Ethical Principles in the Conduct. of Bio- 


. Inedical-and Behavioral Research Involving 


Human Subjects” (Unpublished paper pre- 
pared for the National Commission for the 
Protection-of Human Subjects, December 
1975), p. 2. 

26. Frederick S. Carney, ‘ ʻA Moral Analysis 
of Human Experimentation,” in Human 
Experimentation, ed. Robert L. Bogomolny 
(Dallas: Southern Methodist pares 


` Press, 1976), pp. 132- 48, 
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tient relations and, by extension, 
professional-client relations in gen- 
eral. Barber, for example, sees the 
traditional doctor-patient relation- 
ship as characterized by “paternalis- 
tic benevolence” on the part of the 
physician, and believes that a more 
‘collegial pattern is emerging.” Simi- 
larly, Veatch sees the traditional 
Hippocratic ethic of “do no harm,” 
as giving way to an ethic that em- 
phasizes the self-determination of 
the patient or subject. 

Yet it is not only because we are 
in a period of change that explains 
why practitioners more than bio- 
ethicists see informed consent as in- 
tended primarily to provide protec- 
tion from harm. The emergence of 
informed consent as a basis of legal 
action by patients is undoubtedly 
more responsible than the develop- 
ment of bioethics for raising physi- 

` cian awareness about informed con- 
‘sent. These cases link consént with 
risk, because, characteristically, 
these suits arise in situations in 
which the patient suffers a harm, the 
possibility of which had not been 
disclosed prior to treatment. As a 
result of these cases, the question 
regarding consent most frequently 
asked by practitioners probably per- 
tains to the extent to which dis- 
closure of risk is Sgaliy required. 


Autonomy and paternalism 


The argument that the purpose of 
informed consent rests upon respect 
for autonomy rather than on protec- 
tion from harm raises several issues. 
It challenges, for example, the con- 
cept of “therapeutic privilege,” 
which allows physicians to with- 


27. Barbar, “Compassion in Medicine,” p. 
639. 

28. Veatch, “Three Theories of es 
Consent.” - 
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hold from patients information that 
is judged’ by the. physician to be 
potentially harmful to the patient. - 
Even information about experi- 
mental drugs can be withheld on this 
basis, under the Food and Drug 
Administration’s regulations for new 
drug testing. Unfortunately, evalua- 
tion of this issue is hampered by the 
lack of empirical evidence on the . 
effects of disclosure of risk. Nor are 
there any widely recognized guide- 
lines to define the circumstances 
under which such nondisclosure is 
justified. The common answer to 
questions about proper circum- 


- stances is that this is a matter for 


the individual physician to decide 
on the basis of the facts of each 
particular case. 

This is troublesome because re- 
liance on the judgment of individual 
practitioners sets the stage for 
possible serious abuse, such as were 
reparted to have occurred at the 
Jewish Chronic Disease Hospital. 
Data do not exist on the frequency 
with which information is withheld 
from patients on the basis of “‘thera- 
peutic privilege.” It is likely that 
such data would show that nondis- 
closure reflects the needs and wishes 
of particular physicians as much as 
the needs and wishes of patients. 
It would not be surprising to find 
that some physicians -always make ° 
certain disclosures while others do 
not. Such patterns are likely to fall 
outside the awareness of individual 
practitioners, who may believe that 
their disclosures are always based 
upon a somewhat objective assess- 
ment of consequences for patients. 
No one really knows the bases on™ 
which such assessments are made 
or the extent to which factors be- . 


_ sides the patient’s situation explain 


patterns of disclosure. Some evi- 
dence exists, however, to suggest 
both that (a) patients often receive 
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\ 


less information than they desire,” 
and. (b) that the physicians’ fears. 
‘about. the harmful ‘effects of in- 
formed consent may be exagger- 
ated.» However, these are matters 
about which a gréat deal more in- 
formation is needed. 
The argument that the purpose óf 
informed consent rests upon respect 


for autonomy rather than on protec- - 


tion from harm also raises a question 
about the task of human subjects 
review committees. Under current 
regulations, these review committees 

-examine proposed research to deter- 
‘mine whether: 


(1) the risks to the subject are so out- 
weighed by the sum of the benefit to 
the ‘subject and the importance of the 
knowledge to bé gained as to warrant a 
decision to allow the subject to accept 
the risks; 

(2) the rights and welfare of any such 
subjects will be adequately protected; 
and ě ` 

(3) legally effective informed consent 
will be ‘obtained by adequate and ap- 
propriate methods . . 3} f 
. This set of duties raises some ques- 

tions about autonomy and paternal- 
ism. Why, if the review committee 
believes that informed consent-will 
be obtained, should the committee 
make its own risk/benefit judgment? 
Does this not represent the substitu- 
tion by the committee of its own 


judgment for the judgment of the’ 
subject? On what grounds is this in-. 


29. See, for example, Jim McIntosh, “Pro- 
cesses of Communication, Information Seek- 
ing, and Control Associated with Cancer: A 
Selective Review of the Literature,” Social 
Sctence and Medicine 8 (1974), pp. 167-83. 


30. Ralph J. Alfidi,-“Informed Consent: A- 


Study of Patient Reaction,” Journal of the 
American Medical Association 216 (24 May 
1971), pp. 1325-29. 

31. 45 Code of Federal PE T part 
46. 
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trusion into the autonomy of the sub- 
ject made? 

Existing empirical evidence about 
informed consent suggests one an-. 
swer to these questions, although 
other grounds can be offered to de- 
fend a role for review committees 
in making risk/benefit assessments. 
One need not deny the importance 
of informed consent in supporting 
social values pertaining to autonomy 
and dignity of the individual to note 
that-we know. but little about how 
to make informed consent reliable. 
Although informed consent proce- 
dures may sometimes operate to pro- 
tect people from risks to which 
they do not wish to be exposed, con- 
siderable evidence has accumulated 
to ‘suggest that shortcomings in in- 
formed ‘consent probably occur fre- 
quently. 

This paper has. touched upon 
several factors that tend to make 
informed consent unreliable, al- 
though none of this suggests that 
informed consent is an impossible or 
unrealistic goal.. Among these fac- 
tors are the limited commitment of 
researchers to informed consent; the 
tendency for procedures to be sub- 
stituted for the substance of in- 
formed consent; the dependency 
of the quality of informed consent on 
a wide range of factors including the 
skill of the person seeking consent, 
the age, educational level, and health 
status of the subject, and the setting 
in which consent is sought; and the 
fact that human subjects review com- 
mittees tend to confine. their atten- 
tion to the content of consent forms 
rather than examining the entire 
consent process, 


32. This issue has been raised for the Com- 


. mission for the Protection of Human Sub- 


jects by Tom Beauchamp, and is unresolved 
as of this writing. This discussion repre- 
sents only my own views, not the views of 
the Commission. 
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In short, a problem of scale arises 
when thousands of research investi- 
gators approach tens of thousands 
of prospective subjects in research 
investigations reviewed by hun- 
dreds of review committees; some- 
thing that is feasible in a given re- 
searcher-subject dyad is converted 
into someth:ng that is probably un- 
reliable as a means of protecting sub- 
jects from harm. Furthermore, sub- 
jects cannot be relied upon to make 
` the system: self-enforcing. Subjects 
of biomedical research are frequently 
` ata power disadvantage for a variety 
of rather obvious reasons. Further- 
more, most have had no previous ex- 
perience in research, and they may 
make their zudgments primarily on 
the basis of a generalized trust of 
physicians and medical institutions. 


Some people believe that a physi-. 


cian would not ask them to do some- 
thing that is not “safe” and have no 
conception of the differences be- 
tween the. ordinary doctor-patient 
relationship ‘and,-the researcher- 
subject relationship. This confusion 
is most likely to occur in the com- 


mon and important situation in which. 


research is conducted as part of, or 
in association with, therapeutic ` or 
. diagnostic activities. 

Ramsey, in a paraphrase of Nie- 
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buhr’s famous defense of liberty, 


wrote: 


Man’s capacity to become joint ad- 
venturers in a common cause makes the 
consensual relation possible; a man’s 
propensity to overreach his joint ad- 
venturer even in a goodit cause makes - 
consent necessary.” 


To this can be added, somewhat ` 
inelegantly: in research that pre- 
sents an appreciable risk to sub- 
jects, our lack of knowledge about 
how to make informed consent re- 
liable makes informed consent in- . 
sufficient. Or, to state the matter 
differently, informed consent should 
not be the sole mechanism by which 
societal decisions are made regarding 
whether the risks of a research .in- 
vestigation are justified by its ex- 
pected results. The unreliability of 
informed consent and the vulner- 
ability of certain types of subjects 
(hospitalized patients, for example) 
constitute one basis for an argument 
that review committees concerned - 
with the welfare of human subjects ` 


‘should be concernéd with the risks 


and benefits of research and with 
the selection of research subjects, 
in addition to the matter of informed 
consent... 


f 33, Ramsey, The Patiént as Person. 
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Medical Ethics and Professional Monopoly ` 


e By JEFFREY L. BERLANT 


. ABSTRACT: The study of médical ethics should properly 


include codes of ethics issued by Enlightenment philos- 
ophers and modem medical associations. Official codes of' 
ethics adopted by the medical profession in England and 
the United States have exhibited monopolistic tendencies 
which have strengthened over time. Examination of Thomas. 
Percival’s 1803 code of ethics reveals monopolistic rules in 
the areas of trust inducement, consultations, ‘criticism, and 
fee setting. Another ethical code, written by John Gregory 
in 1770, provides evidence of antimonopolistic ethical atti- 
tudes during ‘the Enlightenment which were not subse- 
quently adopted by official professional bodies. The series 
of ethical codes issued by the American Medical Association 
since its inception in 1847 exhibits even more monopolistic 
rules than had Percivalean ethics. In contrast to the mono- 
polistic tendencies of official medical ethics, however, trends 
are currently emerging toward nonmonopolistic counter- 
ethics in the areas of restraint of competition, patient decision- 


: making, professional review mechanisms, and rational health 


care services planning. ` 
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HE RECENT surge of interest 

in medical ethics has all but 
obscured the fact that codes of medi- 
cal ethics have existed through many 
centuries of Western history. A sur- 
vey of medical ethics reveals the re- 
markable variety of forms these 
medical ethics have taken. Hippo- 
cratic ethics, the oldest known form 
of medical ethics, probably date back 
more than 2,000 years, and since 
that time, systems of medical ethics 
not sharing Hippocratic attitudes 
have periodically appeared. The 
consideratian of medical ethics 
should properly include medieval 
ethics, Enlightenment ethics, and 
official codes of ethics promulgated 
by modern medical associations. 

In the essay which follows, my 
purpose will not be to chronicle 
medical ethics but to examine a 
series- of codes in search of the 
organizational, social, and political 
roles that medical ethics have played 
in the past. First, it is my conten- 
tion that medical ethics, though 
ostensibly pertaining to the doctor- 
patient relationship, have, in fact, 
addressed tne structuring of rela- 
tionships among doctors. Second, 
many prescriptions for professional 
behavior can be discerned in medi- 
cal ethics, which, if adhered to, 
would resultin a highly monopolistic 
form of social organization of pro- 
fessionals. Third, historically, of- 
ficial medical ethics have increas- 
ingly served the colléctive interests 
of physicians through the gradual 
innovation of monopolistic uses of 
medical ethics. Paradoxically, docu- 
ments which manifestly call for the 
protection of patient interests have 
actually been more concerned with 
furthering the interests of physicians 
and may have helped forge the 
Anglo-American medical profession 
into a collectively organized group. 

Essentially, the history of medical 


ethics reflects and parallels the his- 
tory of the social organization of the 
medical profession in Western ` 
Europe. Each sequential code is- 
sued by the official medical profes- 


- sion has faced up to organizational - 


problems which may not have af- 
fected preexisting codes, so that each 
code gives the appearance of a 
change of phase, as one problem 
after another is tackled. Some codes `’ 
have integrated physicians into an 
interest group and have attempted to 
reduce internal competition. Others 
have called for eliminating associa- 
tion with external competitors; 
others, for building cordial relations 
with political authorities and legisla- 
tors; others have adapted to new 
legal restraints; and still others have 
sought to build favorable public 
opinion. 

In this essay, I would like to pre- 
sent a modest summary of the con- 
tent of Thomas Percival’s Enlighten- 
ment medical ethics and then follow 
out the changes which the modern 
American Medical Association intro- 
duced as it attempted to make use of 
Percivalean ethics in response to 
different historical and social condi- 
tions. In so doing, I hope it will be- 


.come clear how, under modem con- 


ditions, medical ethics have been 
able to serve monapolistic purposes. 
Perhaps I can also throw more light 
on how social conditions can alter 
seemingly inviolate normative codes 
for behavior. . 

Condemnation or denouncement 
of the medical profession for attempt- 
ing to engage in monopolistic be- 
havior is not the purpose of this 
essay. Rather, I wish to clarify the 
causal role that ethics have played 
in its institutionalization. The reader 
should not interpret this essay. as an 
exercise in cynicism, debunking, or 
vulgar economic reductionism. On 
the contrary, I would offer that 
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ethics have had, and still have: value 


‘for the provision of effective and sen- 


sitive medical care and in many in- 


stances reflect the moral sincerity of. 


professionals. Ethics are not mere 
superstructures or hypocritical ra- 
tionalizations for interest pursuit but 


- anintegral part of the structure of the 


_organization of the profession. It 


‘in England. His Medical Ethics, . 


must be emphasized that not all- 


medical ethics have been monopo- 
listic. It is, however, to those ethics 
which have played a role in further- 
ing the profession’s monopolization 
that I now turn for more extensive 
investigation. 


PERCIVALEAN ETHICS AND 
MONOPOLIZATION 
Thomas Percival (1740-1804) is 
best remembered as the foremost 


spokesman for the most conservative 
wing of the medical enlightenment 


published in 1803, was written in 
1794 in response to a request from 
the medical staff of the Manchester 
Infirmary “to draw up a scheme of 
medical conduct relative to hospitals 
and other medical charities” follow- 
ing a dispute over a death in 1789 
that had led to resignations. Percival 
had close friends on both sides of the 
dispute, and his work apparently 
had a conciliatory effect.! 

A large part of Percival’s section 
on general or private practice is de- 
voted to the problem of building 
trust in patients. The bulk of these 
trust-building prescriptions consists 
of general ideals of moral conduct: 
attention, steadiness, humanity, se- 
crecy, delicacy, confidence. Others 
pertain to the physician’s quality of 
mind: temperance for the sake of 
thought, and retirement when sen- 


l. Chauncey D. Leake, ed., Percival’s 
Medical Ethics (Baltimore: Williams & 


Wilkins, 1927), p. 31. 
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ility sets in. Others have to do more 
specifically with the handling of the 
patient: reasonable numbers of visits, 
not abandoning doomed patients, 
admonitions to patients suffering 
from “the wages of sin,” observance 


‘of the sabbath except in case of emer- 


gency, abstention from gloomy prog- 
nostications to maintain hope and 
comfort in the sick.” 

These gentlemanly virtues directly 
bear on monopolization. To be sure, 
inducing trust increased the market 
value of medical practices and, to a 
lesser degree, may have integrated 
physicians into a more cohesive 
group, In those situations where 
professional licensing has been 
salient, pronouncements: of inten- 
tion to protect the sick had obvious 
legitimizing value in the eyes of 
legislators and other political figures. 
Yet the most important impact has 
been the creation of a paternalistic 
relationship toward patients which 
has helped to undermine the crea- 
tion of consumer organization for 


. self-protection among patients and 


has thereby maintained consumer, 
atomization. Essentially, trust in- 
ducement persuades the patient that 
he need not protect his own inter- 


‘ests either by himself or by or- 


ganized action. Through atomiza- 
tion of the public into vulnerable 
patients, paternalism results in the 
profession’s dealing with frag- 


-mented individuals instead of with 


organized groups. Moreover, by 
appealing to patients’ salvation fan- 
tasies, trust inducement can actually 
stimulate interpatient competition 
by increasing each patient’s desire 
to see that nothing stands between 
the physician and himself. Much of 
the emotional power of the senti- 
ment expressed in the phrase “the 


2. Ibid., sections I-III, XIII, XXIX-XXXII, 
pp. 90-91, 97--98, 107-11. 
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doctor-patient relationship” resides 
' in the wish of the patient to save 
himself, regardless of any cost to 
himself or to others. The sick or 
dying patient, afraid of any obstacle 
. between himself and the doctor, be- 
comes willirg to accept the profes- 
sion’s autoncmy. Implicit in all such 
trust-inducing devices of this sort is 
the paternalistic tendency to trans- 
fer responsibility for critical deci- 
- sions about treatment and the fate 
‘of patients from patients to profes- 
sionals. Such paternalistic trust- 
inducing devices, insofar as they be- 
come persuasive appeals to patients, 
become sources of domination of the 
profession over patients. ° 
Yet the use of paternalism to 
dominate patients is not sufficient 
. to create a monopolistic form of 
professional organization. The bulk 
of Percival’s code is directed toward 
reducing the internal conflict among 
physicians ard creating, to use. Per- 
cival’s- words, a positive esprit de 
corps.. It is preoccupied to an extra- 
ordinary degree with the suppres- 
sion of intraprofessional -compari- 
sons. Many of Percival’s ethical 
prescriptions, directed at the prob- 
lem of the practice of physicians 


stealing patients from one another,’ 


addressed two areas: regulating the 
performance of medical consulta- 


tions and the suppression of criticism’ 


of one practitioner by another. In 
the event of a consultation, Percival 
advised the consulting physician to 
conduct it in the presence of the 
physician who called him into the 
case. Both physicians should try to 
arrive together, to examine together 
‘so that “the unnecessary repetition 
of questions may be avoided,” and 
discuss the findings with the patient 
or his friends only after having 
agreed what the patient should be 
told.and what the prognosis should 
be. If the patient is already under 


the care of another physician, the 

previous -physician’s general treat- 

ment of the patient should be fol- 

lowed unless conditions warrant 

otherwise, in which case the pre- 

vious physician should be consulted. 

A second physician called in by a’ 
dissatisfied patient should first con- 

sult with the previous ‘physician, 

ostensibly to better. understand the 

case. An anxious patient, who can- 

not wait for consultation, should be 

similarly handled. A physician, 
should intervene with his own judg- 

ment only if a consultation is pre- 

cluded by the “lateness of the hour” 

or by the urgency of the situation. 

No consultation is called for when 

stepping in for a sick or absent 

physician. A physician questioned 

by a patient about treatment of 

another physician need not con- 

sult with the other physician but ~ 
should not “interfere in the curative 
plans pursued but should even 
recommend a steady adherence to 
them, if they appear to merit ap- 
probation.”? That is, in such cases 
a physician should continue the ini- 
tiated therapy and, when posee 
praise it. 

Essentially, the rules of TERA 
tion attempt. to discourage intra- - 
professional competition for patients 
by preventing patients from compar- 
ing the advice of doctors and thereby 

“shopping around” and, in the ex- 
treme, by discouraging physicians 
from trying to steal patients from 
one another. In the same vein, Per- 
cival has several passages which 
call for the suppression of all forms 
of criticism. 

Percival’s comments on criticism 
of the medical profession as a whole . 
and of individual practitioners over- 
lap in certain respects. Criticism of 


3. Ibid., sections VI-VIII, X-XII, XIV, 
XXVI-XXVII, pp. 38, 93-97. 
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t i . i a cm z ioe 
the profession as a whole is anti- 


monopolistic in the sense that it 
opposes: trust iriducement. Physi- 
cians should refrain from criticising 
individual practitioners as well as 
the profession as a whole. A physi- 
cian should not publicly criticize 
_ another for incompetence un- 

- covered during consultation or dur- 
ing temporary treatment of another’s 
patient, or for incompetence dis- 
covered in any other way. Other 
means for influencing the course of 
treatment should be employed pri- 
vately. He should also’ not make 
public the existence of controversy 
over the proper course of treatment; 
he should submit such controversies 
in private to an arbitration board 
of professionals who may then make 
a public stand.‘ In other passages, 
Percival explicitly calls on physicians 
to defend the honor of the profession 
by withholding criticism: 


The Esprit de Corps is a principle of 
action founded in human nature, and 
_ when: duly regulated, is both- rational 
and laudable. Every man who enters 
into a fratemity engages, by a tacit com- 
pact, not only to submit to-the laws, 
but to promote the honour and interest 
of the association, so far'as they are con- 
- sistent with morality, and the general 
good of mankind. A physician, there- 
fore, should cautiously guard against 
. whatever may injure the general re- 
spectability of his profession; and should 
. avoid all contumelious representations 
of the faculty at large; all general charges 
against their selfishness or improbity; 


and the indulgence of an affected or 


jocular skepticism, concerning the ef- 
_ ficacy and utility of the healing art’ ` 


Criticism ‘of individual sian 
tioners undermines monopolization 


through three mechanisms. It can be- 


a competitive device for winning pa- 


4. Ibid., sections IV, IX, XIV, XXIII, XXIV, 
_ pp: 92-93, 95-96, 98, 104-5. 
5. Ibid., pp. 104-5. 
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tients over from’ other physicians, © 
that is, a market substitute for lower . 


fees. Criticism can invite outsiders 


to epply self-protective controls over _ 
professional activities by implying - 


that the profession cannot regulate 
itself or keep its own house clean. 
Criticism of individual practitioners 


can also contribute to criticism of 


the profession as a whole, ‘since 
failure to self-regulate implies mis- 


placement of public trust in the pro- ` 


fession. All criticism is antimo- 
nopolistic in another sense: when 


. made in private, it tends to counter 


the fraternization- of practitioners. 


It is a latent source of conflict which . 


Pa Ber te 


can divide the profession and-lead ' 


to group dissolution. 


In keeping with his thorough- ; 
going disapproval of criticism, Per- * 


cival introduced the so-called retro- 
spection clause. In this passage, 
Percival raises the moral importance 
of looking back at cases, particularly 


at fatal cases, to learn from them. The - 


course of treatment should be re- 
viewed, with “the most scrupulous 
impartiality.” He states, 


Let nd self-deception be permitted in 


arn 


this retrospect; and if. errors, either of ` 


omission or commission, are discovered, 


it behooves that they should be brought ` 


fairly and fully to the mental view. Re- 
grets may follow, but criminality will 
thus be obviated. For good intentions, 
and the imperfections of human skill 
which cannot anticipate the knowledge 
that events alone disclose, will suffi- 
ciently justify what is past, provided the 


failure be made conscientiously, sub- ° 


servient to future wisdom and rectitude 
in professional conduct.® 


Reasonable as this may sound at 
first, what Percival in fact is propos- 
ing in this passage is that a physi- 
cian’s mistakes should not be pun- 
ished as long as the physician learns 


6. Ibid., pp. 106 £. 
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from them. There is contained in this 


a very strong bias against what we. 


would today call peer review, or the 
holding of physicians to account for 
their mistakes, whether or not they 
should learn from them. Histori- 
cally, Percival’s leaving the account- 
ability for mistakes up to individual 
conscience rather than to collective 
professional action has. tended to be 
the dominant position taken by off- 
cial medical professional groups. The 
1847 “Code of Ethics” of the Ameri- 
can Medical ` Association, for in- 
‘stance; states that “there is no tri- 
bunal other than his own conscience 
to adjudge penalties for carelessness 
or neglect.’’’ Similarly, in American 
disciplinary actions, incompetence 
has rarely been:the cause for license 
revocation.® 

Aside from auldvescing the prob- 
lem of suppressing intraprofessional 
rivalry,. Percival attempted to deal 
with the problem of price competi- 
tion by professionals. It is some- 
what difficult for us in the presence 
of a relatively wealthy médical pro- 
fession to realize that until recent 


decades the medical profession was - 


in a marginal economic position. 
Part of the problem, indeed, had to 
do with price competitive practices 
by physicians who quite frequently 
underbid one another for patients. 
Percival’s solution to this problem 
was the sliding scale, phrased in 
honorific terms: 


Some general rule should be adopted by 
the faculty in every town relative to 
the pecuniary acknowledgments of their 
patients, and it should be deemed a 
point of honour to adhere to this rule 
with as much steadiness as varying cir- 


7. Ibid., p. 219. 
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‘cumstances will permit, for it is obvious 


that an average fee, as suited to the gen- 
eral rank of patients must be an inade- 
quate gratuity from the rich, who often 
require attendance not absolutely neces- 
sary, and yet too large to be expected 
from that class of citizens who would 
feel a reluctance, in calling for assist- 
ance, without making some decent and 
satisfactory retribution.® 


While this passage may sound gen- 
erous to modem ears, in historical 
perspective it takes on a -different 
appearance. I would offer that the 
important part of this passage deals 
not so much with charging less to 
poorer patients but rather the in- 
junction against undercharging the 
wealthy. Clearly directed against 
price competition in the medical 
market, it encourages the practice of 
charging as high a fee as possible- 
according to the means of the patient. 
Percival even makes a point of spe- 
cifically warning affluent physicians 
of the danger of their not always 
charging the affluent, because “‘it is 
an injury to his professional brethren. 
The office of physician can never be 
supported but as a lucrative one; 
it is defrauding, in some degree, the 
common funds for its support, when 
fees are dispensed with, which might 
justly be claimed.” Percival is at 
first confusing when he claims that 
wealthy physicians should main- 
tain full fees in behalf of the pro- ` 
fession’s solvency, since the mem- 
bers of the profession do not share 
income. He implies, however, that 
physicians may collect all they can 
from a patient, but should not collect 
less, for price competition might’ 
develop. The temptation is particu- 
larly great for wealthier physicians, 
who can afford to charge less, per-. 


8. Jeffrey L. Berlant, Profession and Mon-.. . 


opoly: A Study of Medicine in the United - 


States and Great Britain (Berkeley: Uni- 
_versity of California Press, 1975), p. 79. 


9. Leake, ed., Percival’s Medical Ethics, 
section XV, pp. 98-100 ; 
10. Ibid., p. 105. 
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haps for the sake of prestige, and 
can divert solvent patients from 
poorer physicians. In this sense, 
Percival is correct that maintaining 
full fees helps the profession’s col- 
lective solvency, but only because 


wealthier physicians forego compe-: 


titive advantage. It also furthers pro- 
fessional solidarity by encouraging 
physicians to think of their mutual 
interests. The portion which deals 
-with the provision of health services 
to the poor is a mixture of a humani- 
tarian promise to provide universal 
health care, an economically rational 
fee-pricing policy, and a politically 
monopolistic stance. While a sliding 
scale does not seem to be as monop- 
olistic as-uniform fees, there is little 
question that it is economically ra- 
tional, at least when there is a short- 
age of patients. To accept whatever 
patients can afford can be mote 
profitable than to turn away those 
who cannot afford a fixed fee. More 
important, however, by accepting 
‘responsibility for even the poor, 
Percival declared a monopoly for 
._physicians over the care of all .pa- 
tients: This claim for authority over 
the medical market was part of an 
‘emergent ideology of the modern 
medical profession as it sought to 


eliminate external as well as inter- - 


nal competitors. 


GREGORY'S MEDICAL ETHICS 


In contrast to Percival’s ethics 
stands the work of John Gregory, a 
professor of medicine at the great 
medical school at Edinburgh, who 
issued a thoroughgoing antimo- 
nopolistic treatise on the profession 
in 1770. Gregory’s criticism struck 
directly at the type of professional 
organization Percival and “other 
conservatives advocated: an auton- 
omous, self-regulating body of elitist 
experts who: made a living by 


treating patients, and who sought to 
maximize the ‘distance - between 
medical man and patient, using 
secrecy and systematic ignorance to 
accentuate the disadvantageous 
position of the patient. Gregory be- 
lieved, however, that confiding prac- 
tice “entirely to a class of men who 
live by it as a profession, is unfavor- 
able to the progress of the art.” The 
love of and devotion to medicine as 
an art, differentially distributed 
among physicians, “is often checked 
by a necessary attention to private 
interest.’ 

Gregory posed for himself this 
problem: granted, the public cannot 
evaluate physicians accurately and 
so cannot direct itself to the best 
doctors; only the physician’s own 
profession can judge his merit and 
direct patients to men of superior 
merit. But the collective interests of 
the practicing profession require 
that superior merit be concealed to 
prevent competition.” Therefore, 
the private interests of the profes- 
sion lead to the concealment of in- 
formation which might benefit the 
medical interests of patients. ‘ 

Gregory’s solution was to encour- 
age medical learning outside the 
confines of the practicing profession. 
Gregory’s comments were directed 
toward “gentlemen” who were by 
definition literate.and liberally edu- 


_ cated; yet they might as well have 


been applied to anyone with educa- 
tion. Gregory’s position was that, for 
the layman, any knowledge of medi- 
cine-is better than none. The task 
was to educate nonpractitioners in 
medicine, a task he found plausible. 


. 11. John Gregory, Lectures on the Duties 
and Qualifications of a Physician (London: 
Strahan and T. Cadell, 1772), pp. 213, 215. 
Cf. also Berlant, Profession and Monopoly, 
pp. 88-97. 

Pe ee Qualifications of a Physician 


o 


His criticisms of thẹ practicing pro- 
fession, then, became an analysis of 
the causes ‘of public inability to 
evaluate practitioners. As a consis- 
tent rationalist, he believed that if 


the public were: sufficiently well’ 


educated, competent practitioners 
would not be placed at a disadvan- 
tage. It would effect a good influ- 
ence on the medical profession to- 
-have a well-educated public, for 
physicians would then be conduced 
to improve their technical skill rather 
than to develop sales techniques for 
“the most ignorant, and conse- 
quently, the most conceited part of 


“mankind,” the public with its pre-- 


‘judices and caprices born of ig- 
'norance.!? 

- The division fetes Percival’s 
_ conservative and Gregory’s liberal 
versions of Enlightenment medicine 
is best captured in comparing their 
positions. For Percival, the Enlight- 
enment and rationality were avail- 


able only to elites paternalistically” 


bound: to ‘assuming the burden of 
protecting the public. For him, the 
only conceivable authority in medi- 
“cal matters was the practicing medi- 
cal profession as represented by the 
licensing -bodies of the Royal Col- 
leges. From his perspective, if phy- 
sicians would only rise above the 
temptations of personal interest, 
society would be well served. Greg- 
ory would have rejected much of this 
formulation, claiming that the public 
was capable of assuming more re- 
sponsibility for .its own medical 
welfare than Percival would. allow, 
-and that medical practitioners com- 
promised the goals of the profession. 
Practitioners permit much harm by 
letting private interests intrude in 


.the form of increasing the value of. 


medical services through systemati- 


_ 13. Ibid., pp. 218-23, 228, 233-35. 
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cally ensuring thatthe public remain ` 
medically ignorant. — 
For Percival, the strength of the. 


. profession lay in the corporate: body 


of practicing professionals whose 
group identity encouraged the de- 
velopment of a personal ethical com- 
mitment.to mankind. For Gregory, - 
the strength of.the profession lay 
in the individual mind’s capacity 
to uncover medical knowledge and `, 
use it, despite the constraints of pro-- - 
fessional rituals and formalities, . 
authoritarian orthodoxy, and eco: 
nomic inducements to play to the 
public’s medically irrational and ir- 
relevant demands. Above all, eco- 
nomic advantage from medical 
knowledge was not to be sought at . 
the expense .of humanity; profes- - 
sional’ organization that monopo-' 
lized and exploited medical knowl- 
edge for economic ends was de- 
plorable, not because it traded 
medical: help for money, but be- 
cause it impeded the spread and 


‘development of medical science. 


Gregory was much troubled by the 
problem of creating an elite for the 
promotion of medical science in the 
presence of a dominant elite de- 
voted to preserving its favorable 
position on the basis of: demand 
for its services. The ‘first elite is. 
generated, in principle, by the 
ability of individuals to be selected 
on the basis -of their meritorious 
development and dissemination of ` 
information. The second is created 
by the exclusion, of practicing com- 
petitors -by a professional group’s 


_monopolization and concealment of, 


expert information, in-the manner 
of a secret society.. Gregory also 
recognized that these elites were not, 
totally compatible: a well educated 
public encourages the development 
of an elite of technically excellent 


practitioners, if the public is free to 


~~ a “raz 
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select its practitioners; but to. mini- 
mize this incompatibility, informa- 


- tion must be allowed and encour- ` 


aged to spread to all sectors of so- 
ciety. The prime responsibility of 
the profession, then, is-to produce 
and disseminate medical knowledge 
to the rest of society. The satis- 


faction of the personal interests of | 
physicians should be turned to the - 


advantage of the patient by spread- 
ing knowledge so that competitive, 
‘meritorious service can be recog- 
nized and rewarded. Organizational 
devices that satisfy the personal in- 
terests of physicians without pro- 
moting superior care, using appeals 
to the honor of the profession and 
other mutually protective devices, 
should have no place in ethical 
medicine. : 


THE ‘AMA's S MEDICAL ETHICS 


Gregory’s medical ethics - have 
been dwelled upon to emphasize 
that nonmonopolistic ethics existed 
in English Enlightenment medicine 
which were not incorporated in sub- 
sequent ethical codes. When the 
American Medical Association 
(AMA) was founded in Philadelphia 

~in 1846, for example, it was Perci- 

val’s, and not Gregory’s, ethics 
which were adopted’ Even from the 
inception, however, and with suc- 
ceeding revisions of ethical codes, 
the AMA’s use of medical ethics 
has been even more decidedly 
monopolistic than Percival’s. Of 
more ‘interest is the fact that the 
AMA found new ways in which to 
use medical ethics monopolistically, 
as examination of parts of these codes 
will demonstrate. The AMA’s codes 
went a long way toward clarifying 
the ethics of fee setting, particularly 
with réspect to fee splitting, fee 
competition, and the rights of physi- 
cians to collect fees. 


~ ? DO See mares omnes ogee gg 


The most ‘distinctive change in 
American medical ethics was the 
adoption of fee fixing instead of the 
sliding scale: While the 1847 “Code 
of Ethics” retained the rule that 
wealthy physicians should charge 
for services, it omitted the sliding 


scale altogether. Percival; it may be 


recalled, had called for each physi- 
cidn to know the means of his pa- 
tients: “Some general rule ‘should 
be adopted by the faculty in every 
town relative to the pecuniary ac- 
knowledgements of their patients,” 
but this general-rule should be varied 
according to circumstances." The 
AMA simply called for “some gen- 
eral rules” to be established in 
every town- or district, relative to 
pecuniary acknowledgments from 
their patients, which should be ‘ad- 
hered to as “uniformly” as possi- 
ble: The sliding scale was replaced 
by what today would be called the 
“usual, customary, prevailing rate,” 
a uniform charge for everyone in a 
local area delimited by the local 
medical society. The 1903 “Princi- 
ples” went a step further and sug- 
gested that “some general rules” be 
adopted “relative to the minimum 
pecuniary acknowledgment from 
their patients.” The new code thus 
permitted a physician to price his 
services above the going rate, letting 
him risk pricing himself out of the 
medical market. The advantage of 
this permissive upper limit was that 
a physician could raise his fees for 
his established following, that is, his 
“practice,” and increase his income, 
even though he might not engage in 
competitive - undercutting. In this 
way, ethical conduct -could help 
maximize both the profession’s col- 


14. Leake, ed., Percival’s Medical Ethics, 


‘section XV. 


15. Ibid., p. 235. 


beter ey = 


lective interests and the individual 
practitioner's personal interests. 
The profession could price services 
above competitive market value; the 
practitioner could try for an income 
as high as he might command. 

Most remarkably, all recommenda- 
tions for setting fees were omitted 
entirely in the 1912 “Principles of 
Ethics” of the AMA. Only a sec- 
.tion prohibiting fee splitting and 
defending the right of physicians to 
charge for referrals appears.‘ 
Though the disappearance of rules 
for economic conduct (except for fee 
splitting) might be interpretable as 


as 


an example of actual demonopoliza- - 


tion, the profession’s contemporary 
political setting suggests why these 
rules were omitted in 1912 from of- 
ficial documents. As early as 1898, 
price fixing had been found by the 
courts to violate section one of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act, inasmuch as 
it gave offenders 


“the power to, 


charge unreasonable prices had they - 


chosen to do so.”. Not until 1927, 
however, was price fixing illegal per 
se." Antitrust legislation probably 
was not very threatening to the medi- 
-cal profession at first because of the 
infrequency of prosecution. But dur- 
ing Taft’s administration, antitrust 
suits, instituted by the Justice De- 
partment between 1909 and 1913, 
rapidly increased. in number and 
peaked in 1913, the year following 
the revised code of ethics of the 
AMA.!8 Presumably, an official docu- 


16. Ibid., p. 269. 
17. A. D. Neale, The Antitrust Laws of the 


United States of America: A Study of Compe- . 


tition Enforced by Law (Cambridge, Eng.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1962), p. 35: 
18. “During the 49 years from 1891 to 1939 
it had instituted an average of less than nine 
cases a year and a maximum of 27 cases a 
year (in 1913).” Fritz Machlup, The Political 
Economy of Monopoly: Business, Labor, 
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ment of the profession which called 
for uniform fees was an open invita- 
tion for prosecution at a time when 
the targets of. prosecution were un- 
certain, but increasing in number. 
The AMA’s ethics also extended 
Percival’s attack on the premodern 
conception of what constitutes medi- 
cal services. Prior to the Enlighten- 
ment, the mission of medical serv- 
ice was healing or curing—not pal- 
liation. One medieval commentator, 
Henri de Mondeville, in fact re- 
fused to accept incurable patients, 
for he believed that would consti- 
tute fraud.!® Percival broadened this 
definition by insisting on treating in- 
curable patients. But in so doing, he 
expanded the range of commodities 
which the profession had to offer, 
a sort of diversification of services 
and dissociation of the right to re- 
ceive payment from the obligation to 
cure. The AMA in both the 1903 and 
1912 “Principles of- Ethics” simi- 
larly urged diversification when it 
opposed fee splitting. Defenders of 
fee splitting argued that general 
practitioners found fee collection 


for referrals difficult, for a referral 


often did not seem to be a reputable 
medical service to the patient. Within 
the context of the patient’s desire 
to be cured, triage diagnosis and re- 
ferral are only instrumental to cure, 
so these require legitimation to be- 
come salable. The practice of fee 
splitting, therefore, represented a 
failure to break from the premodern 
concept of service as cure and was 
inconsistent -with diversification. 
Not surprisingly, one of the most 
important arguments against fee 


and Government Policies (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1952}, p. 184, n. 4. 

19. Berlant, Profession and Monopoly, 
p. 98. > 
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splitting was that practitioners failed 
to place “a. proper evaluation on 
their services.” 

Percival’s code clearly begins the 
modern consciousness of the eco- 
nomic interests of the profession as 

-a collectivity, above and beyond the 
intérests of its individual members. 
By 1903, the American organized 
profession had taken the stand that 


doctors are ethically bound to col- 


lect fees: To do otherwise would 
degrade the purported value of the 
profession’s’ services and might 
encourage price competition. The 
president of the AMA in 1899 ex- 
pressed this positive attitude toward 
the virtue of fee collection: 


The physician who willingly allows his 
` clientele to dictate terms to him, or is 
willing to make reductions to suit and 
. please his patients, is doing his profes- 


sion an irreparable injury, and he should’ 


be ashamed to do so. It is undignified 
and brings the profession into disrepute, 
besides being unjust.?! _ 


An astonishing transformation had 
_occurred over the centuries: what 
had originally been a necessary evil 


to be overcome became a fully ethi- ` 


cal, principled practice. Good medi- 
cine now required charging an 
“honest” price. What had’ been de- 
fended by Percival as necessary for 
the existence-of the profession, a 
century later became ethical in it- 
self. As.conditions of relative over- 
supply of physicians gave way dur- 
ing the twentieth century in America 
to relative undersupply, this attitude 
contributed to the rapid increase in 
the income of the profession. 
\ : 

20. Donald E. Konold, A History of Ameri- 
- can Medical Ethiés 1847- 1912 (Madison: 
- University of Wisconsin Press, 1962), p. 66. 

21. Joseph McDowell Mathews, How to 


Succeed in the Practice of Medicine (Louis- 
ville, Ky.: J. P. Morton, 1902), pp. 111-12. 


CONCLUSION 


The AMA’s medical ethics also re- 
sponded to changing social institu- 
tions during the first half of the 
twentieth century. The appearance 
of group practices, third-party in- 
surance plans, innovations in health 
care organizations, such as prepaid 


plans, and the spectre of nationalized 


health services coming to. the 
United States as they had to Great 
Britain in 1948, prompted a series 
of ethical regulations pertaining to 
such arrangements. The 1949 “Prin- 
ciples of Ethics,” which will not 
be reviewed in detail in this essay, 
repeatedly asserted the ethical re- 
quirement of professional hege- 
mony in all such new arrange- 
ments.2 

During the 1960s and 1970s, 
however, we are witnessing the ap- 
pearance of several new social insti- 
tutions which directly assault tradi- 
tional official medical ethics. Fur- 
thermore, these new institutions are 
generating a set of less monopolistic 
counterethics which might come to 
supplant the old ethics. 

The -traditional ethics regarding 


fee fixing and the prohibition of 
“professional advertising have re- 


cently come under attack in a series 
of court actions by the Federal Trade 
Commission and analogous state 
agencies. These actions have not 
focused exclusively on the medical 
profession but have also addressed 
other professions, notably law and 
pharmacy. In Galifornia, the Rela- 
tive Value Scale, prepared by the 
California Medical Association so 


that insurance carriers might have 


a table of the comparative value of 
medical services expressed in the 


22. Berlant, 


Profession and Monopoly, 
pp. 107-11. ` 


r 


form of ratios, is currently bane 
assailed as an instance of price fix- 
ing. Against these practiçes is' the 
assertion of a liberal belief in the 
ethical superiority of price competi- 
tive practices. 

Percival’s emphasis on trust in- 
ducement, and the paternalistic uses 
to which it has been put, has also 
recently been questioned in the 
wake of a series of court. decisions 
` which have established the doctrine 
of informed consent in common law. 


- » Underlying the doctrine of informed 


consent is an ethical theory of the 
primacy of self-determination, 
which essentially states that persons 
own their own bodies and have a 
right to decide how they shall be 
‘treated. This belief tends to transfer 
‘therapeutic decisionmaking poner 
back from physician to patient. 
Percival’s retrospection clause; as- 


serting the ultimate court of ac- 


countability to’ be individual con- 
science, has been questioned in 
two important new areas:. Profes- 
sional Standards Review legisla- 
tion and the increase’in malpractice 
court actions by private’ parties. 
- The innovation of professional re- 
- view and arbitration boards, com- 
posed of both professional and law 
.members, as an alternative solution 
to malpractice suits for dealing with 
patient grievances may soon further 
discredit the old ethic. More public 
mutual criticism by professionals 


. may also increase soon: some hospi- 


tals have been considering changing 
. staff bylaws to require personnel to 
` report questionable practices by 
physicians to administrative officers 
for investigation and possible revo- 
cation of hospital privileges. In 
these instances, there appears to 
. be an emergent belief that it is 


- more ethical to-protect patients from. 
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the hand actions of physicians - 
than to protect physicians from: 
criticism: 

On the horizon is the possibility of 
a national health insurance plan. , 
Faced by problems of inflationary 
cost containment, policymakers are- 
considering various means of cost.’ 
régulation for bath hospitals and 
physicians. One interesting idea 
actively being considered is the re-` 
fusal- to reimburse nonefficacious 
procedures (such as surgical correc- , 
tion of a tipped uterus). Behind | 
such an administrative proposal 
lies the ‘very recent interest: in | 
cost-effective accounting, which 
essentially attempts to identify 
which therapéutic and diagnostic, 
interventions demonstrably improve. 
health -to a degree sufficient to, 
justify investing in them. The belief’ 
that only efficacious treatments 
should be reimbursed stands in 
contrast to the’ Percivalean defini- 
tion of medical seryice as some- 
thing more than “curing” ‘and, 
more indirectly, to the beliefs in 
diversification that underlay the 
injunction against fee splitting. It 
may come to pass that national 
health insurance: will refuse to pay ° 
for routine health examinations be- 
cause they only reassure patients and 
do not yield sufficient correctable 
illness to justify their-cost. Currently, 
however, there is little well-formu- 
lated ethical theory for such a de- 
velopment. Concer over the proper. 
use of social resources becomes a 
problem of the protection of society 
rather than of the individual and 
requires a separate ethic. Nonethe- 
less, rational planning for health care 
services raises serious questions 
about.the adequacy of traditional 
official medical ethics. Perhaps con- 
temporary ethics will in time raise 
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Si inilaecaiiestions about the sound- 


» ness of the rationalization of health 


af 


care planning. 
Clearly, we are in the midst of a 
reformulation of medical ethics. 


' “Some of the new -counterethics, 
particularly the doctrine of self- 


determination, promise to under- 
mine the traditional ideological 
struts of professional monopoly: Yet, 
perhaps the medical profession can 
find a new type of strength in these 


changes. Gregory’s words, written. 


some 200 years ago—before Perci- 


val, T the AMAS isave us 
with some measure of.optimism: 


The true dignity of physic is to be 
maintained by the superior -learning 


.and abilities of those who profess it, by 
_the liberal manners of gentlemen, and by 


that openness and candour, which 
disdain all artifice, which invite to a 
free inquiry, and thus boldly bid de- 
fiance to all that illiberal ridicule and 
abuse to which medicine has been so 
much and so long exposed.” ; 


23. Gregory, Qualifications of a Photon 
pp. 237-38. 
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Individual Will And Social Conditions: Toward 
An Effective Health Maintenance Policy 


By AMITAI ETZIONI 


ABSTRACT: Many prominent health experts now assert 
that major improvements in the health of the American people . 
must come from individual efforts to alter unhealthy per- 
sonal habits and lifestyles rather than through’ medical - 
services and technology. But it does not necessarilv follow 
that a more ethical and feasible national health policy’would 
focus primarily on exhorting Americans to mobilize their indi- 
vidual willpower to change to more healthful personal habits. 
In determining the nature of such policy, three main points 
are essential. First, the “health and individual responsi- 
bility” argument may overestimate the health benefits which 
will accrue from personal habit changes. Second, that argu- 
ment tends to overlook or misconstrue the nature of societal 
constraints on individual will. It fails to specify the socio- 

` logical conditions under which millions of individuals can 
change their: lives significantly and the role social condi- 

_ tions play in maintaining unhealthy behavior and attitudes. 
Finally, the focus on‘individual decisionmaking deempha- 
sizes the role of collective efforts, of public policy, in securing 
higher health standards. In‘essence, then, we suggest that a 
health policy that promotes curbing unhealthy habits and 
encourages healthy ones through societal action is more 
ethical and feasible than one focusing on “health as individual 
responsibility.” 


Amitai Etzioni is Professor of Sociology at Columbia University and Director 
of the Center For Policy Research, His main works are The Active Society, Modern 
Organizations, Political Unification, and Genetic Fix, which was nominated for 
the 1973 National Book Award in the area of sctence. His most recent work is 
Social Problems. Dr. Etzioni has consulted for. government agencies and has 
written widely for professional journals, as well as The New York Times, The | 
Washington Post; and The Wall Street Journal. Among his research projects he 
has conducted studies for the Department of Lahor, The Nattonal Sctence 
. Foundation, cnd The Presidents Commission on the Causes and Prevention 
of Violence. 
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MONG THE ‘more prominent 
and thoughtful experts con- 


cerned with the relationship be-. 


. tweerhealth and society, the follow- 
ing kind of consensus appears to be 
emerging: in the years to come, new 
breakthroughs.in medical research, 
increased availability of medical 
services and traditional public health 
measures will be increasingly un-, 
able to produce the dramatic im- 
provements in health that the public 
has learned-to expect from them. 
A major revolution in public per- 
ceptions is neéded: citizens of ad- 
vanced industrial nations must be 
taught that they will achieve the 


greatest health gains—especially 
„against such major killers as heart: 


disease, cancer, stroke, and acci- 
-dents—by looking to their own 
‘individual efforts. Principally, this 
means changing careless and un- 
healthy personal habits arid life- 
styles; stopping smoking, drinking 
alcohol only in moderation, and 
maintaining proper weight and diet, 
` for example. Additional health habits 


individuals are to adopt include: 


‘regular exercise, adequate sleep 
(generally defined as seven to eight 
hours nightly); slower, more care- 
ful driving; and avoidance of “stress” 
—a term which encompasses a 
variety of consequences resulting 

_ from overwork, excessive worry, 
or fast living. 

Dr. John H. Knowles, President 
of the Rockefeller F oundation and 
former professor at Harvard Medical 
“the next major ad- 
vance in the health of the American 


. people will result from the assump- 


` tion of individual responsibility for 

one’s own health.” 
Dr. Keith Reemtsma, of the Co- 

lumbia University College of Physi- 


cians and Surgeons, sees the policy. 


1. Jobn H. Knowles, “The Struggle to Stay 
. Healthy,” Time (9 August 1976), p. 62. 


and lack of exercise. 


issue as one of mass education: “To- 
day, health is largely a matter of 
individual choices. How should 215 
million Americans be persuaded to 
take care of themselves ?”? And ac- 
cording to Alvin R. Tarlov, Chair- 
man of Medicine in the University of 
Chicago’s Division of the Biological - 
Sciences and the Pritzker School of 
Medicine, the medical profession 
should learn from Madison Avenue 
and develop techniques of “social 
marketing” to change such health- 


and self-destructive behavior as 


careless driving, alcohol and drug 
abuse, cigarette smoking, overeat- 
ing, poor nutrition, avoidable stress, 
“One must 
recall the enormous effectiveness of 
our advertising industry,” he said 
in an address to the 72nd Annual 
Congress of Medical Education, 


. “the billions of dollars poured into 


advertising annually: by, the in- 
dustrial establishment have effec- 
tively sold ideas and goods which 
the people previously were unaware 
they wanted.”? 

Representative of the kind of 
mass education that Dr. Tarlov rec- 
ommends, and illustrative of the 
emerging consensus on health care, 
was a public service advertisement 


‘issued recently by the California 


State Department of Health. The 
ad urged Californians -to increase 
their life and health expectancy by 
following seven “good health prac- 
tices” which included moderate 
drinking, good nutrition, and. ade- 
quate sleep.‘ 


_ 2. Keith Reemtsma, “Your Fault Insur- 
ance,” New York Times (14 October 1976). 
3. “Market Good Health,” Intellect 105: . 


` 2380, (January 1977), p. 214. 


4, California State Department of Health, 
1973-74. study by Lester Breslow, M.D., 


-M.P.H., Dean of UCLA’s School of Health. 


The New York State Department of Health 
has also issued a public service advertise- 
ment admonishing radio listeners to devote 


It should be noted that the pro- 
ponents of increased individual re- 
sponsibility for health care sub- 
stantiate their arguments with data 
rather than relying solely on philo- 
sophical or moral reasoning. With 
respect to longevity, Dr. Knowles 
observes that the improvements in 
medical science and 
achieved between 1900 and 1965 
added only 2.7 additional years to 
the life expectancy at 65.5 In con- 
trast, he cites studies by Breslow 
and Belloc® of nearly 7,000 adults 
followed for five and a half years 
which suggested that many more 
years could be added to life ex- 
' pectancy if individuals observed the 
. following basic health habits: (1) 
three meals a day at regular times 
and no-snacking; (2) breakfast every 
morning; (3) moderate exercise two 
or three times a week; (4) Soe 


sleep (7 or §_hours a night); ) no’ 


smoking; (6) moderate weight; 2 no 
- alcohol or only in moderation. The 
studies suggested that a 45-year-old 
. man who practiced none to three of 
these habits had a remaining life 
expectancy of 21.6 years (to age 67), 
while. one practicing six to seven of 
these habits had a remaining life 
expectancy.of 33.1 years (to age 78). 
In other words, propér health habits 
could add 11 years to the average life 
expectancy at age 65. 

Of course, in the past, medical 


the same amount of care to their bodies that 


they would customarily devote to the care of 
their cars. 

5. John H. Knowles, “The Responsibility 
of the Individual,” Daedalus 106:1 (Winter 
1977), p. 60. 

6, N. B. Belloc and L. Breslow, “The Re- 
lation of Physical Health Status and Health 
Practices,” 


Health Practices and Mortality,” 
‘Medicine 2 (1973), 
Knowles, ‘ 

ual,” p. 61. 


Preventive 
pp. 67-81, cited in 


‘services. 


Preventive Medicine L (August, . 
1972), pp. 409-21; see also “Relationship of . 


‘The/ Responsibility of the Individ- | 
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care and public health measures 

have been enormously significant in 
adding to the numbers of people 
surviving to age 65. They lowered 
infant. mortality rates and virtually 


eradicated such contagious diseases 


as.diphtheria, rheumatic fever, small- 
pox and polio. Between 1900 and 


- 1965, Knowles points out, these fac- 


tors added 21 years to average life’ 
expectancy at birth.” But as of 1977, 
most of the gains that occur through 
these methods have already been: 
made.® Though Knowles argues for 


-a societal attack on pollution and 


other environmental health hazards, : 
he accords such efforts lower pri- 
ority than reform of personal habits 
and lifestyles.® 

As we see it, the argument that 
American society has accorded too _ 
high.a priority to medical services | 
and too low a priority to other means 
of improving health has some per- 
suasiveness. It does not necessarily 


follow from this, however, that a 


more ethical and feasible national 
health policy would be to focus pri- 
marily on exhorting Americans to 
mobilize their individual will power 
in order to change to more healthful’ 
personal habits. Our thesis in the 
following pages is that sociological 
analysig suggests otherwise. Our ar- 


iar Knowles, “The Responsibility of the In- 
dividual,” pp. 61—62. 

-8. Although the relationship between in- 
come and infant mortality has weakened in 
developed countries, those families with in- 
comes: below a minimum level of $3,000 do: 
have a higher rate of infant mortality. A 1972 
study showed that as family incomes in- 
creased into the $5,000 to $7,000 range, the 
infant mortality rate diminished significantly, 
and for incomes above this range, there was 
no further decline. See National Center for 
Health Statistics, Infant Mortality Rates: So- 
cioeconomic Factors, ser. 22, no. 14 (Rock- 
ville, Md.: Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, March 1872). 

9. Knowles, “The Responsibility of the In- 
dividual,” p. 58. 
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gument consists of three ‘points. 
First, the “health as individual re- 


sponsibility” argument quite likely . 


_ overestimates the magnitude, . and 


certainly the health benefits, that- 


will aécrue from personal habit 
changes. Second, it tends to overlook 
or misconstrue the nature of the so- 
cietal constraints on the individual 
will, and hence fails to specify the 
sociological conditions under 
which millions of individuals are 
able to change their lives signifi- 
cantly and- the role social condi- 
tions have in maintaining unhealthy 


behavior and attitudes. Finally, the 


focus on individual decisionmaking 


deemphasizes the role of collective . 


efforts, of public policy, in securing 
higher health standards. Our thesis, 
we suggest, defines a more ethical 
„and feasible national health policy 
than the policy of “health as indi- 
vidual responsibility.” 
THE KNOWLEDGE BASE OF - 
SOCIAL POLICY 


Our Teview of the relevant re- 
search suggests that proponents of 
greater individual responsibility 


tend to advocate habit changes 


whose causal links to specific health 
outcomes are well established, 
-along with ones whose health value 
is much more in doubt or: little 
` known. The causal: relationship of 
smoking to lung cancer and emphy- 
sema is well documented. Likewise, 
_ the role of excessive drinking in 
-bringing on cirrhosis of the liver, as 
well as needless. deaths and dis- 
abilities due to drunken violence 
and drunken driving, are solidly es- 
tablished. The significance of slower 
driving for auto accident preven- 
tion is also clearly documented. 

In contrast, : evidence regarding 
_the ill effects of drug use, other than 
cigarettes and alcohol, is in many 
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' cases: weak and uncertain. Hence 


medical, as opposed to purely moral, 
arguments against such drugs ‘as 


marijuana, cocaine, and heroin tend >. 


to be much less compelling. (Evi- 
dence of physiological harm is 


particularly poor for marijuana, but 


not completely compelling even for 


_heroin.)?° 


What is most important for the 
majority of Americans is that the re=- 
lationship between lowering the 
likelihood of heart disease, stroke; 
and other similar serious diseases 
and such oft-prescribed personal be- 
havior changes as losing weight, 
maintaining a restricted diet to try 
to reduce serum cholesterol, and en- 
gaging in various forms of regular 
exercise is also unclear and un- 
proved. Science recently reviewed 
numerous studies of the causes of the 
cardiovascular diseases."' The stud- 


. ies available provide uncertain. evi- 


dence either to support or reject the 
usefulness of weight control, proper 
diet, and exercise. While there is a 
relatively strong correlation’ be- 
tween proper weight and low mor- 
tality and morbidity, this does not 
demonstrate that persons who have 
been overweight for years and then 
succeed in losing, say, 25 pounds 


- will thereby gain the same protection 


as persons who have been, and re- 
main, slim as a result of genetics, 
metabolism, or life-long proper nu- 
trition and exercise. 

Regarding cholesterol, compaia- 
tive. national rates of heart disease. 


10. Foran overview of marihuana research 
see, Marihuana and Health; In Perspective, 
(Washington, D.C.: National Institute on 
Drug Abuse, 1975). See also, “Heroin,” -Na- 
tional Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse Infor- 
mation, vol. 33, no. 1 (January 1975) and Co- 
caine: 1977 (Washington, D.C.: National In- 
stitute on Drug Abuse). , 

11.7 “Epidemiology of Heart Disease: 
Searches for Causes,” Science 194 (29 October 
1976), pp. 509-12. ` 
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have been found to correlate signifi- 
cantly with both serum cholesterol 
concentrations and with the satu- 
rated fat intake of the populations 
studied. Thus, the Japanese and the 
Finns, who eat low fat diets, have 


the lowest rates of both cholesterol’ 


and heart disease. However, investi- 


gations point out that since different `` 


populations have different genetic 
_ backgrounds, one is on scientifi- 
cally uncertain ground in predicting 
that changes in diet could produce 
similar results for Americans. In- 
deed, most studies in which investi- 
gations have tried to determine 
whether a switch to a proper diet 
does decrease serum cholesterol 
found only modest (approximately 
10 percent) reductions. And, the 
data did not show that coronary 
mortality was curtailed ‘as a result. 
The Science: report adds that al- 
though most researchers believe 
individuals who exercise decrease 
their chances of developing cardio- 
vascular disease, studies have gen- 
erally been unable to demonstrate 
such a relationship. - 
Perhaps the strongest argument for 
caution is that some of the pre- 
scribed self-help may turn out to be 
harmful, not merely ineffective, 
though we freely admit that this 
evidence often is as uncertain as the 
other. For instance, some reports 
suggest that jogging, especially for 
those not used to physical exercise, 


may trigger, rather than help avert, - 


heart attacks. Pressuring people to 
‘diet may also prove harmful, be- 
"cause so many dieters rely heavily 
on special diet products, high in 
artificial sweeteners and other 
chemicals, which a growing number 
of experts fear may eventually prove 
carcinogenic. In addition, most of 
those who lose weight soon gain it 
back, and this “yo-yo” syndrome is 
hardly likely to be healthier, indeed 
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may well prove to be much less - 
healthy; than staying at a higher 
weight.” Finally, as people find 
themselves repeatedly unable to do . 
what is prescribed, their failure be- 


“comes a source of shame and guilt 


and self-deprecation, hardly healthy 
physically or mentally. 

In addition, many observers have 
noted the growing phenomenon of 
the “worried well,” a group whose 
ranks may swell as the “self-help 
road to health” movement catches 
on. According to Lewis Thomas, 
M.D., mass health education efforts 
have led to a widespread public mis- 
conception that “the body is funda- 
mentally flawed, subject to disinte- 
gration at any moment, always on the 
verge of mortal disease, always in 
need of continual monitoring and 
support by health-care profes- 
sionals.” 3 He goes on to say that it ` 
is not only the-medical care estab- 
lishment which feels these concerns; 
“even the proponents of good hy- 
giene, who argue publicly in favor 
of regular exercise, thinness, and 
abstinence from cigarettes and al- 
cohol, base their arguments on the 
presumed intrinsic fallibility of hu- 
man health.”! In this atmosphere 
individuals tend to become overly ' 


12. Dr. Hilde Bruche, author of several 
books and articles on the problems of weight 
and eating disorders, writes that many dieters 
“clamor for quick reduction” and ‘because 
they are often disappainted when their high 
aspirations are not fulfilled, they enter into’ 


-the cycles of “drastic losses and rapid regain- 


ing.” “ ‘Dieting’ to such patients . . . be- 
comes a magical tool that will bring fulfill- 
ment of impossible aspirations. Without a cor- 
rective reappraisal of their fantastically high 
aspirations they are bound to be disappointed 
and will regain the painfully lost weight.” 
Hilde Bruche, “The Psychology of Obesity,” ' 
Medical Opinion (August 1973), p. 38. ~ 

13. Lewis Thomas, “On the Science and 
Technology of Medicine,” Daedalus 106:1 
(Winter 1977), p. 43. 

14. Ibid. 
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concerned about minor or nonexist- 
ent health problems, overload the 
medical care system, and fall prey to 
over-the-counter drug hypes. 
` At a December 1976 symposium 
-on sleep disorders, sleep researchers 
agreed that one of the most common 
` causes of insomnia is no cause at all. 
That is, when sleep patterns of a 


person complaining of insomnia are ` 


monitored in the laboratory it be- 


comes clear that they have over- _ 


estimated how long it takes them to 
fall asleep or how long they are 
awake during the night and thus 
- underestimate their actual amount of 
nightly sleep. According to Dr. Sid- 
ney Cohen, psychiatrist at the Uni- 
versity of California, insufficient 
sleep for one or two nights is not 
debilitating, contrary to what many 
people believe. “The major debili- 
tating factor is related to the worry 
about not having slept.” The sleep 
researchers also agreed that such 


“‘pseudo-insomnia”’ may result from 


widespread public ignorance that 
` not all individuals require eight to 
nine hours of sleep a night." 

In short, to-the extent that one 
seeks to mobilize individuals to 
treat themselves as_a way to im- 
‘prove the public’s health, 
clearly should limit oneself to treat- 
ments whose benefit is clearly estab- 
lished. Otherwise, at best, individual 
mobilization will lead to needless ef- 


fort and, at worst, the inadvertent > 
‘ what must be jacked up is the amount 


harm may exceed the benefits. 


We now turn to our second and . 


major theme. To urge Americans to 
accept individual responsibility for 

their health is to underestimate the 
` role of society in creating conditions 
under which individuals both need 
to and are able to mobilize their 
will power and to ignore the con- 
straints societal factors impose 


"15. New York Times, 15 December 1976. 
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on the impact of individualistic 
efforts. 
THE TECHNOLOGY [SIC] OF 
’ WIEL POWER 


Dr. Knowles writes: 


Prevention of disease means forsaking 
the bad habits whick many people en- 
joy—overeating, too much drinking, 
taking pills, staying up at night, engag- 
ing in promiscuous sex, driving too fast, 
and smoking cigarettes—or put another 
way, it means doing things which re- 
quire special effort—exercising regu- 
larly, going to the dentist, practicing 
contraception, ensuring harmonious 
family life, submitting to screening 
examinations.'® 


Granted that some personal habits, 
such as drinking to excess and smok- 
ing, do require modification, it is far 
from self-evident that the most effec- 
tive way to bring about large-scale 
behavior change is by exhorting 
millions of individuals to mobilize 
ever higher levels of will power to 
achieve ever greater degrees of 
self-control. . 

A taken-for-granted assumption 
underlying this approach is that the 
required behavior changes are of 
necessity effortful, unpleasant, or 
unenjoyable and thus require con- 
siderable amounts of self-denial. 
Because, in addition, the amount of 
personal effort needed is viewed as 
“fixed,” it is taken for granted that 


of “will power’ each: individual 
puts behind his or her health effort. 
In contrast, we suggest that, rather 
than focusing on creating (and even 
more difficult, sustaining). the. moti- 
vation to make difficult, unenjoyable 
habit changes, the emphasis should 
be: on how to make adopeng or 


16. ee “The eases of the In- 


dividual,” p. 5 
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keeping to á healthful regimen 
easier to accomplish. By reducing 
the effort, tension, and strain needed 
“%o overcome unhealthy habits and 
sustain healthy ones, the same 
amount of will power or motivation 
to change would go a much longer 
way. 

In some casés, technological short- 
cuts in the form of various medical 
interventions may, prove’ helpful. 


For example, alcoholism is one of. 
the major afflictions whose treat--- 


ment has traditionally been viewed 
as requiring a mobilization of will 
power. Thus, it is generally stressed 


that alcoholics must be willing to, 


admit to themselves and to others 
that they are alcoholic, must truly 
want and seek help, must recognize 
the seriousness of the problem, and 
agree to try hard not to drink again. 
The fact, however, is that most 
alcoholics who go on the wagon fall 
off it again. (As Mark Twain put it: 
‘It’s easy to stop smoking; I did it 
-many times.) 

. The problem seems to be that 
while many alcoholics have some 
motivation to stop drinking, it is 
insufficient for the difficult regimen 
of breaking their addiction. How- 
ever, should antabuse, given in 
small dosages (such as 0.25 grams) 
prove safe, it might help a signifi- 
cant proportion of these alcoholics 


because it requires much less will- 
power tò take this medication . 


regularly than to refrain from 
drinking. The medication acts by 
causing alcohol consumption to 
have highly unpleasant effects. Soon 


after ingesting the alcohol an indi- - 


vidual who has taken antabuse may 
experience a burning sensation in 
the face and neck; a severe head- 
‘ache, and. often, a feeling of faint- 
ness leading to vomiting. In the 
words of the physician who first de- 
tected tie effects, Dr. Erik Jacobsen, 


t a 
“The discomfort is so intense that, 
once experienced, it prevents an 
overwhelming majority of patients 


from further attempts to take alco- | 


hol as longas they are influenced by 
antabuse.”!7 The drug has been 


‘used infrequently because when it 


was first administered, in high 
dosages, it was believed to have 
caused a fatality. More recent 
studies, however, using lower dos- 


ages, are reported safe and effec-. 


tive, although the use of antabuse is 
still far from ‘reliably indicated on 
either ground.’® The drug serves 


better to illustrate an idea than asa. | 


prescription. 

Similarly, unwanted pregnancies 
would be‘ curbed if means of control 
were developed besides those re- 
quiring intervention before each 
intercourse (condom, diaphragm), 
regular intake. (the Pill), or one 
which is anxiety-producing, diffi- 
cult to reverse, and requires surgical 
intervention (sterilization and 
vasectomy). The required new pro- 
cedure would be easily reversed, 
require one intervention until re- 
versal was required, and involve 
no pain and no anxiety (the IUD used 
to be considered a fair approxima- 
tion). With a given level of will 


` power, such a technique would pro- 


vide a means of preventing un- 
wanted pregnancies superior to any 
other. - 

Seat belts and air bags do a thou- 
sand times more for safer driving 
than driver education does. We 
mean that literally;.a study of the cost 


17. E. Jacobsen and O. Mattensen-Larsen, 
“Treatment of Alcoholism with Tetraethyl- 
thiuram Disulfide (Antabuse),” Journal of the 
American Medical Association 139 (1949), p. 
919. 

18. For additional discussion see Amitai 
Etzioni and Richard Remp, “Technological 
‘Shortcuts’ to Social Change,” Science 175: 


_ 4017 (7 January 1972), pp. 31-38. 
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per déath averted suggests that seat 
belts are 1,000.times more effective 
than driver education.!® 

All this is not to suggest that 
. people should not ‘ ‘do their share,” 
but rather to propose that i in our moral 
. predisposition for “strong” indi- 
viduals, we are overlooking the fact 


: that the most effective way to health- . 


ier lifestyles may be not in changing 


people’s preferences and ‘habits, . 


but in recognizing their inclinations 
and easing’ their efforts with the 
help of science and technology. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND 
INDIVIDUAL WILL 


Nor are the lével. of individual 
“strength” and wise conduct largely 


subject to self-control. They are, to a_ 


significant extent, dependent on 
` social conditions. To illustrate the 
point from another. area of human 
conduct, it has long been recognized 
that individuals are better able to re- 
sist government encroachment on 
their political and other liberties if 
-they are members of “organic” com- 
munities, are bound together in 
voluntary associations, or are other- 
wise well integrated into the social 
fabric. No one is considered more 
vulnerable to government tyranny 
than an isolated, “atomized” indi- 
vidual. The same holds for wise 
versus unwise health practices. The 
mass society makes: people vulner- 
able to exploitation through mass 
appeals, fashions, and fads. . Dr. 
‘Beverly Winikoff of the Rockefeller 
Foundation has written: 


We offer nutrition and health éducation 
at the same time that we offer barrages 
. of commercials for soft drinks, sweet 
snacks, high-fat foods, cigarettes, and 


19. Elizabeth B. Drew, “HEW Grapples 
with PPBS,” The Public Interest 8 (Summer 
1967), p. 8. } 


alcohol. We tell people to stop smok- 
ing,.and we subsidize the production of 
tobacco. We put candy machines, in 
our schools and cigarette machines in 
our offices. . .°. 


upstream against powerful currents of 
commercial information and socioeco- 
nomic pressures.” 


It is not that those in well-inte- 
grated communities will necessarily - 


follow wise health policies; that 
depends largely on what patterns 
their communities approve and dis- 
approve, promote and discourage or 
condemn. It is a matter of what they 


.define as wise conduct and how 


highly they value health versus 
other values, from conquest to suc- 


cess. True, persons who are com- 


mitted to change their. unhealthful 
habits can, to some extent, turn the 
impact of patterns of social and cul- 
tural communities to their advan- 


„tage. For example, individuals seek- 


ing to overcome alcoholism, drug 


addiction, smoking, and compulsive . 


eating tend to be more successful 
when they join a supportive peer 
group, such as Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, Synanon, or Weight Watchers, 
than when they try to rely only on 
their own: will ‘power. Most indi- 
viduals, however, find themselves 
unable to join such intensive group 
life, and even those who do must 
deal with the pressures of the larger 
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L do not think it is. ~ 
appropriate to expect the public to swim , 


Society and culture, of which they © l 


are also members. A survey examin- 
ing the role of environmental vari- 
ables’ related to alcoholism con- 
cluded: ' a f 


An individual who is a “member of a 
culture in which there is both pressure 


to drink and culturally induced guilt - 


and confusion regarding what kinds of 
drinking behavior are appropriate, is 


20. Beverly Winikoff, “Nutrition: A-Global ~ 


Problem,” RF Illustrated (May, 19 
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more likely to develop trouble than will 
most other persons.”! 


As another observer -put it, there 
are very few alcoholics in Saudi 
Arabia. 

In the same way, smoking has its 
social causes. It still carries ‘cul- 
tural connotations of being “grown 
up” and “sophisticated,” and start- 
ing to smoke still operates as a kind 
of “rite of passage” to many edoles- 
cents. This and related factors help 
explain why so many teenagers start 
smoking, although ad are aware of 
the health risks. 

Thus, while there ‘is a significant 
individual element involved, a very 
high proportion of both the tempta- 
‘tion to act unhealthily and the capac- 
ity to resist, or, to put it positively, 
to act healthily, is much less indi- 
vidually, than it is socially, deter- 
mined. 


THE SOCIETAL PROJECT 


Beyond immediate peer group 
pressure, ethnic background and the 
general culture, is what we may call 
“America’s project.” Each society 


may be viewed as organized chiefly ` 


for one purpose, while other pur- 
poses take secondary and tertiary 
places. During a period of transition 
or disorganization, of course, no 
clear project may be visible. Thus, 
in the crusaders’ day, medieval so- 
cieties might be said to have seen 
their prime object in holy wars; 
traditional China had a great interest 
in cultural products; Athens, in pub- 
lic affairs. In our society, mast of 
our time, resources, and attention 
are spent on. production and con- 


21:T. F. A. Plaut, Alcohol Problems: A Re- 
port to the Nation by the Cooperative Com- 
mission on the Study of Alcoholism (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1967), cited 
in Alcohol and Health (Washington, D.C.: 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, December 1971), p. 34. 
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sumption. These economic activities 
are the most valued ‘and highly re- 
warded. A “societal project” is typi- 
cally more responsive to certain, 
of what humanist psychologist Abra- 
ham Maslow termed “basic human 
needs” than others. The American 

“work hard, play hard” consumer 
society is indeed so committed—if 


- not addicted—to material and com- 


fort-needs of its members that its 
capacity to serve their health needs 
is thereby lowered. 

Concretely, the societal project 
deeply affects all aspects of our 
life: work, leisure time, family life. 
Its impact on health—or unhealthy 
impact—is visible in each of them. 
At work, these affects are correlated 
with rank; thus, for those at the top, 
corporation leaders, advertising ex- 
ecutives, management personnel in 
general, the main danger seems to 
be stress-related illness. “Making 
it” requires long hours and intense 


` commitment as well as considerable 
‘self-discipline and competitive be- 


havior, all of which are reported to 
be associated with high blood pres- 
sure and hence with a predisposi- 
tion to a variety of illnesses, especi- 
ally cardiovascular troubles. In the 
lower ranks, semiskilled, unskilled, 
and other members of the labor 
force and their families face health 
risks posed by the uncertainties of 
the production cycle. Studies sug- ` 
gest there is a positive, albeit com-- 
plex, correlation between economic 
récession and infant and maternal 
mortality, mental, hospital admis- 
sions, suicides, auto accidents, heart 
disease, and cardiovascular-renal 


_ 22. M. Harvey Brenner, “Fetal, Infant and 

Maternal Mortality During: Periods of Eco- 
nomic Instability,” International Journal of 
Health Services 3 (1973), pp. 145-59 and his 
Mental Illnesses and the Economy (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University’ Press, 


1973). 
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Meanwhile, the average worker is 
at risk from the estimated 12,000 
on-the-job deaths and 2.1 millionjob- 
related injuries that, according to the 
National Safety Council,.- occur 
annually. The Occupations Health 
and Safety Act of 1970, overwhelm- 
ingly passed by Congress, has been 
under attack by labor groups for 
, failing to provide the worker with the 
protection promised in the legisla- 
tion. A study prepared by the De- 
partment of Labor Subcommittee re- 
vealed that 96 percent of all covered 


employers had not experienced an. 


inspection by the Occupational 
Health and Safety Administration 
during the Act’s first three years of 


existence.” Although steps have 


` been taken to provide adequate staff- 

ing for inspections and promulga- 
‘tion of standards,_it seems that the 
Occupational Health and Safety Act 
affords inadequate protettion for 
the problems of death and injuries 
on the job. 


The consumer role that is central. 


to. the market economy is equally 
hazardous. Our leisure and recrea- 
tional hours often center around use 
of hazardous products. The autamo- 
bile is the main killer of those aged 
15-24 and a major killer for all age 
groups. It has been predicted that 
- 1,100 out of every 100,000 males in 

the United States will die from motor 
accidents. Using, for comparative 
purposes, the incidence of death due 
to polio when that disease was at its 
worst, the death rate due to motor 
accidents is 20 times as high.” 
By the time a white male in 
America reaches 35, his chances of 
dying in a motor accident are re- 


23. Accident Facts: 1977 Preliminary Con- 
densed Edition (Chicago: National Safety 
Council, February, 1977). 

24. Ibid. g 

25. Victor A. Fuchs, Who Shall Live? (New 
York: Basic Books, 1974), pp. 41—42. 
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duced by’ one half. For nonwhite 
males, however, the chances remain 
high, with nearly 800 out of every 
100,000 likely to die from such ac- 
cidents. 36 While it used to be widely 
held that it is. the drivers unwise 
driving which is the main cause of 
accidents, Ralph Nader’s book Un- 
safe at Any Speed and scores of stud- 
ies have shown that the auto and 
road design are at least a major 


‘source of the problem. 


Many children’s toys are hazard- 
ous. The bicycle, for example, leads 
the Consumer Product Safety Com- 
mission’s “Ten Most Wanted Prod- 


ucts” list. To arrive at a product’s 


ranking, both frequency and severity 
of injuries are taken into account, 
with injuries to children and older 
people -given extra weight.?’ 

The traditional approach tó con- 
sumer health hazards was to stress 
individual choice and responsibil- 
ity. Caveat emptor—let the buyer 
beware. Moreover, the impossibility 
of eliminating all risk factors has 


-Jong been stressed. As one popular 
_ argument goes: the only way to make 


certain you will never be in an auto 
accident is to stay at home and never 
go anywhere. It is assumed that each 
decision to consume a particular 
product entails an implicit balancing 
of risk against enjoyment. 

The conclusion is that apparently 
the individual consumer prefers en- 
joyment to health. As columnist 
George Will puts it: 


_Everyone says life is “priceless,” but 
75 percent of Americans do not use their 
cars’ safety belts (only 4 percent use the 
shoulder hatnesses) and would not buy 
them if the government gave them a 
choice. Every politician says what Sena- 
tor Henry Jackson said when he en- 


26. Ibid., pp. 43-44. as 

27, Steven Kelman, “Regulation by Num- 
bers,” The Public Interest 36 (Summer 1974), 
pp. 83-102. 
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dorsed a plan to spend God only knows ` 


(certainly Jackson doesn’t know) how 
many billions of dollars on expanded 
government health programs: “There is 
nothing more precious to any of us than 
our health.” Those obviously false words 
are refuted by actions, by people rou- 
tinely choosing the satisfaction of ap- 


petites over the improvement of health.* ` 


The problem, as Dr. Irvine H. Page, 
editor of Modern Medicine, defines 
it, is how “to persuade a pleasure- 
loving, affluent and undisciplined 
society to accept the necessary warn- 
ings.”’?? 

Realistically, however, the. con- 
sumer frequently has no knowledge 
of and no: means of obtaining the 
needed knowledge concerning the 
health risks of various products. 
There -are thousands of chemical 
compounds used in the processing 
and packing of food, soft drinks and 
the coloring of fruits, for example, 
which have not been tested for toxic 
or carcinogenic. effect. Not even if 
every consumer were to go shopping 

_with a van containing a chemical lab 
‘and a trailer full of monkeys to con- 
duct his own tests, would it be pos- 


sible through such individualistic ef- 


forts alone to establish the long-run 
effects of old and new dyes, addi- 
tives, colorings, flavor agents. Sim- 
ilarly, when individuals buy health 
foods, they cannot check whether 


these products are really pure or just . 


differently packaged and as chemi- 
cally dosed as the rest. These are 
jobs for public agencies, for which 
citizens pay their taxes. Often the 
only effective way to express our will 
is through collective, public efforts. 

Red Dye No. 2 provides a case in 
point. In wide use at least since 

98. George Will, “Run For Your Life,” 
Newsweek, 19 April 1976. `- 


29. Irvine H. Page, “Preventive Medicine,” 
Science 193:4256 (3 September '1976), p. 1. 


1970, it had never been permanently 
approved by the United States Food 
and Drug Administration (FDA) due 
to unresolved safety questions. As a 


result of a review by the FDA’s Na- > - 


tional Center for Toxical Research 
which, near the end of 1975; con- 
cluded that there was a “statistically , 
significant increase in a variety of 
malignant neoplasms [cancerous tu- 
mors] among tested rats,” the dye 
was banned. It was only by means 
of a sophisticated biostatistical anal- . 
ysis that Red Dye No. 2 was found ; 
to be a possible cancer-causing agent.” ‘ 
Moreover, a person purchasing an 
ice cream cone has no way of know- 
ing whether or not it contains Red 
Dye No. 2 or any other dye. Typi- 
cally, until the government inter- 
venes, there has been little the citi- 
zen. can do. 

The consumer’s preferences and 
capacity’ to choose are also shaped - 
by market availability. If-Americans 
eat so much junk food, a major reason 
is that it is so alluringly packaged, 
so conveniently accessible, so tempt- | 
ingly ready to be eaten. It is ever- 
present to shoppers in supermarkets, 
to children in their refrigerators and 
school lunches—to everyone just 
about everywhere outside the home 
in fast food stands and vending 
machines. On the other hand, try to 
buy a piece of fruit in most subway, 
bus, or train stops. 

In a similar vein, potential car’. 
buyers are saturated with appeals 
based on styling rather than safety. 
Dealers are well prepared to handle 
personal preferences for one color 
over another and such standard com- 
fort options as a fancier exterior or 
a tape deck,. but the individual in- 
terested in safety features, such as 


30. “FDA Outlaws Dye Used in Drugs, 
Food and Cosmetic Items,’ New York Times, 
20 Janney 1976. 
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airbags, will find the marketing sys- 
tem-much less accommodating. 

The point is not that the individual 
has no’ degree of freedom, no per- 
sonal responsibility for his or her 
own health. Where the unhealthy 
consequences of particular behav- 
iors are clearly documented and 
widely known, and where choosing 
the more healthful behavior does not 
entail an unrealistically high sacri- 
fice such as giving up oné’s job, the 
accountability of the individual is 
. great. Thus, if an individual persists 
- in smoking and develops lung can- 
` cer, or refuses to wear a hard hat on 
a construction job and is hurt by a 


=, falling brick, the decision ultimately 


was his to make and he is responsi- 
ble for its consequences. The -main 
point of the preceding analysis is to 
stress the importance of societal fac- 


tors in setting both health hazards 


‘and ill-health temptations and in 


shaping the ability of the individual 
to cope with them. 

As far as health policy follows, 
those who call on individuals to act 
wisely should spend more of their 
time addressing themselves to the 
existing sources of power which 
shape society, be more concerned 
with environment, workers and con- 
sumer protection, and, more deeply, 
with the nature of the societal proj- 
ect. Individuals have a better chance . 
of improving their health by acting 
publicly, as voters and members of 
civic pressure groups, than as con- 
sumers, or workers, or homemakers, 
or parents. The ability to- curb un- 
healthy habits and to evolve-healthy 


ones lies largely on the societal col- 


lective level. 
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ETHICS AND MEDICAL CARE SYSTEMS 


S FINANCING of medical care 
increasingly has become a gov- 
ernmental responsibility, the key 
fact about making decisions on health 
care distribution is that some explicit 
form of rationing must be adopted. 
No country in the world is likely to 
invest: sufficient funds in medical 
care to allow providers and patients 
to use resources without limitation. 
To the extent that the provision of 
medical services remained in the 
private marketplace, rationing took 
place through a process of supply 
and demand. While large inequities 
resulted in the ability to obtain 
needed services, government, could 


help correct these without facing- 


major decisions on the overall dis- 
tribution of care. But as government 
. has assumed responsibility, for a 
larger proportion of total costs, and 
as scientific and technological devel- 
opments pose new and costly possi- 
bilities for increased consumption, 
government must more fully partici- 
pate in decisions on the rules for 
allocating the available resources. 
Making such decisions in a just and 
ethical way is extraordinarily diffi- 
cult, not only for political reasons, 
but also because of dilemmas inher- 
ent in the medical care enterprise. 
‘This paper considers some options 
for rationing health care services rel- 
‘ative to certain standards of ethics 
and justice, examines certain theo- 
retical implications of using these 
rationing techniques, and finally 
scrutinizes empirical results, where 
they are available, to assess the 


relationship between theory and 


reality. 


Being neither an ethicist nor a. 


- philosopher, I have no elaborate 
theoretical views about what is just 
or ethical. Like most others; I have 
certain value preferences. As a just 
goal, I value a system of medical care 
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distribution that results in the high- 
est level of effective outcome, re- 
duced disability, and enhanced com- 
fort possible within a given range of 
available resources. My criteria for 
judgment are. more pragmatic than 
theoretical; I am more interested in 
what works in fact than what seems 
logical in theory and, from my point 
of view, justice and ethics involve 
empirical, as much as they involve 
normative, issues. By this, I simply 


_ mean that decisions must be eval- 


uated by their actual consequences, 
which can only be known through 
empirical study. 

Justice in the provision of medical 
care is amenable to a variety of defi- 
nitions. It can refer to equal access 
to care, equal use of care, use of care 
proportional to level of acute need, 
use of care proportional to existing 
health status, use of care propor- 
tional to expected benefits, and so 
on. Justice; or its absence, however, 
resides less in the formulation of 
such grand definitions than in the 
thousands of smaller decisions con- 
cerning allocations to varying facili- 
ties, personnel, disease groups, tech- 
nologies, or whatever. Assuming 
there is no single answer to the ques- 
tion of what is just in any concrete 
case butvrather a continuing and 
changing’ set of answers with chang- 
ing social circumstances and in re- 
spect to particular patients, it is still 
necessary to establish clear- norms 
that are a guide to action and that 
provide a framework for making and 
implementing decisions. 


PROCEDURES FOR DETERMINING 
JUST DISTRIBUTION 


Whether any particular pattern of 
care is equitable depends on the as- 
sumptions and value commitments 
of the population, but these are very 
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difficult to know. Although some 
data are available from opinion polls, 
and we can observe the behavior of 
political figures who at least in 
theory represent the value choices 
of the population, this information 
is.so genéral that it is not particu- 
larly helpful. In deriving a mecha- 
nism for making decisions we can 
either proceed from some theoreti- 
cal theory of ethics or rights or at-, 
tempt to approximate what the popu- 
lation would desire, assuming it had 
full information conceming needs, 
the real costs and benefits of medi- 
eal care, and the existing distribution 
_of care. 

The een ns however, is an 
amorphous collection of individuals 


and groups having varying degrees. 


of information, experience, and un- 
_ derstanding of human problems. 
- Some feel strongly about. human 
concerns’ while others remain apa- 
_ thetic. Thus, even if we knew how 
‘to pose the precise questions con- 
cerning allocation choices, it would 
. not be clear, with all of the neces- 
sary contingencies, how to weigh the 
responses so as to arrive at an accu- 
rate portrait of the population’s per- 
ceptions of what is just. But even 
more difficult is communicating to 
the public, in a fashion it under- 
stands, the nature of the policy is- 
sues that must be grasped to arrive 
at-meaningful decisions. Having in- 
formation in statistical or narrative 
- form is quite different from appreci- 


ating the nature of the experience , 


of others who find themselves in a 
situation of unfulfilled need. Can-a 
- person who has never seen a schizo- 
phrenic ora psychotically depressed 
patient really appreciate what it 
means to have such a patient in a 
family setting? Can an average per- 
son understand the anguish and cop- 
` ing needs of a mother who has a se- 
‘verely retarded youngster or a child 
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with a profound physical. disability? 
However difficult to achieve, unless 
such appreciation is part of the de- 
cisionmaking process; seemingly ra- 
tional decisions can be very insensi- 
tive to human problems. 

Such considerations pertain to the 
decisions of experts as well as of 
the general public. In such faddish | 
fields as the management sciences - 


‘and operations research, planning 


tools are frequently applied in a way 
that reveals only a superficial and ex- 
cessively rationalistic understand- 
ing of the problems for which policy ` 
is being devised. Such planners of- 
ten neglect human factors and lack 
appreciation of the burden of re- 


‘sponsibility for those who must 


make very difficult and subtle deci- 
sions concerning the fate of others. + 
While distance may provide a wider + 
field of vision, it may also sometimes 
resultina callousness that would not- 
occur if the planner saw the problem 
as the patient and the therapist have 
to see it.’ 

In reality, the needs of one social 
group or another are communicated 


by the ability of that group, or that 


of its advocates, to arouse an emo- 
tional response in those holding the 
powers of decision. To most people, 
for example, a mental hospital, a . 
prison, a patient with chronic uremia 
or multiple sclerosis are abstract en- 
tities. As long as these remain ab- 
stractions, it is not difficult to main- 
tain sentiment for holding the line 
or even reducing existing programs. 


_ Yet, the average person, brought face 


to face with the real contingencies 
of these institutions and patients, 
may develop very different views of 
need, the value of treatment, and 


1. For a revealing discussion of how dis- 
tance affects.the willingness to harm another 
person, see Stanley Milgram, Obedience to 
Authority (New York: Harper, 1974). 
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budgétary allocations in general. - 


Thus, advocates for any particular’ 


disease group or type of institution 
must compete to raise the public’s 
consciousness about the problem 
with which they-are concerned. The 
problem is that different disease lob- 


bies have greatly varying resources; 


organizational potential, and persua- 


siveness; and thus the views result- . 


- ing from such organizational efforts 
~ may distort reality. - 


WHO SHOULD RATION? 


There are a variety of views among 

_ those who accept the necessity and 
inevitability of rationing about who 

- should exercise this responsibility. 


‘In the traditional practice of medi- - 


cine, office-based physicians sold 
their services to thosé who could 
purchase them, and -thus economic 
access was the main determinant of 
the distribution of care.‘A great deal 
of care was provided to indigént pa- 
tients by both physicians and hos- 
` pitals, either as charity or ona sliding 
scale. While it was understood that 
physicians tréating private patients 
-in community hospitals were also to 
provide free services to the indigent, 
patterns of care that emerged on pri- 
vate and public services were quite 
different from each other.? Public 
services were the major source of pa- 
tients for teaching and research, and 
the participation of the poor was as- 
sumed to be the quid pro quo for the 
` care they received. Thus, patients’ 
access to care and the amount of care 
they consumed were, products of 
| their-desire and ability to buy avail- 
. able services ‘or the result of their 
.ability to involve physicians in their 
care either because they were inter- 


2. See, for example, Raymond’ S. Duff and 
August B. Hollingshead, Sickness and Society 
(New York: Harper, 1968). 
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esting cases for research and teach- 
ing or because they were able to 
elicit altruistic responses. While such. 
rationing resulted in large inequi- 
ties, -it avoided the dilemma of de- 
ciding how to distribute scarce re- 
sources. Each physician made his 
own determination. of where he 
would give his ‘time and effort. 
Those patients who could pay would 
get all that medical science made 
possible, and there was relatively lit- 
tle questioning ‘of the justice of this 
arrangement. It is significant, how- 
ever; that the House of Delegates of 
the American Medical Association, 
as early as 1959, declared that phy- 
sicians should ration services. for 
welfare patients: 


The individual- physician and the medi- 


. cal profession as a group must also be: 


concerned with maintaining a proper 
balance between adequate medical care 
for the, welfare patient and economical 
use of public funds. . . . The individual 
physician, as the key person in the care 
of the welfare patient, must, therefore, 
take into consideration not only the 
medical but the financial aspects of vari- 
ous acceptable modes of treatment.* 


As federal subsidy for the aged and 
indigent and health fringe benefits 
gained through collective bargain- 
ing for the bulk of the population 
became the most. common modes of 
financing health care, incentives for 
controlling the consumption of med- 
ical services became much weaker. 
With increased third-party coverage, 
neither the doctor nor the patient 
had any incentive in doing less than 
what was possible in'any given in- 
stance; and both developing medical 
technology and the doctor’s bias to 
take whatever action he could re- 


3. Quoted in William R. Roy, “Shattuck Lec- 
ture—An Agenda for Physicians and Legis- 
lators, 1976,” New England aren i 
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gardless of cost‘ provided a great im- 
petus to medical care consumption. 

Most of the inhibitions cr con- 
sumption came through financial 
barriers for the patient in the form 
of coinsurance and deductibles or in 
restrictions on the types of care 
covered under federal programs or 


insurance contracts. Physicians were. 


free to make decisions without any 
consciousness of cost within the 


range of guaranteed services, and 


any, rationing was to come through 
the patient’s réstraint in requesting 
medical services or through the pres- 
sures. patients might bring on phy- 
sicians to be more cost conscious be- 


-cause of cost-sharing features in- 


volved in their insurance program. 
But such cost-sharing : features— 
very much like the direct fee—have 


` greater inhibitory effects on the poor 


than on the more affluent:and con- 
tinue existing inequalities in dis- 
tribution. 

Deductibles and coinsurance, be- 


yond being simple methods of cost 


reduction, are justified in the belief 
that medical care consists of more 
basic and more discretionary com- 
ponents, and-that patients can dif- 


` ferentiate their need for these two 


types of service. While there is wide 
agreement that basic services ought 
to be available to all, other espects 
of care are seen as no more necessary 
than a wide variety of other goods 
and services. If the consumez is, in 
part, at risk for the costs of care—so 


the theory goes—he or she will. 


judge carefully whether particular 
medical services are really essential 
and will exercise more prudence in 


utilization. While some aspects of. 


care are clearly discretionary, the as- 


. sumption that patients have suff- 


g \ 
4, Victor Fuchs, “The Growing.Demand for 
Medical Care,” New England Journal of Med- 
icine 278 (25 July 1968), pp. 190-95. 
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cient understanding of their needs 
and problems to distinguish the ser- 
iousness of their condition is highly 
exaggerated. While cost sharing may 
inhibit the patient from seeking care, 
itis just as likely to do so in instances 
where. care is essential and signifi- 
cant ‘benefits can be obtained. Pa- - 
tients tend to respond to symptoms 
that disrupt functioning.’ Such symp- 
toms may not be very serious'from . 
a medical standpoint, while others 
that appear to the patient as rela- 
tively benign may require immedi- 
ate treatment. Indeed, if the issue 
of what illnesses require care is as 
simple as proponents of the theory 
would have us believe, it is difficult 
to explain why well-trained physi- 
cians must incur such large expendi- 
tures in evaluating these patients. 
The fact is that such assessments 
are often not simple at all; to 


‘impose barriers to access on the 


theory that consumers are in a good 
position to make necessary differen- 
tiations places the burden of ration- 
ing on the patient who is least able 
to make the decision rationally, and 


. places the poor, who have least med- 


ical knowledge and background, in 
particular jeopardy. 

This is not to deny that many in- 
stances of care are of questionable 
value relative to their cost. To the 
extent that such instances are defina- 
ble, they are better handled by ex- -~ 
clusion from insurance coverage or 
through special insurance provisions 
than as part of a general coinsurance 
and deductible provision. Such spe- 
cial provisions are frequently used 
to .cover dental, orthodontic, and 
psychiatric services because these 
services are expensive, and there 
would be large demand for them if 


5. See David hae Medical Sociology: 
A Selective View (New York: Free Press, 
1968), pp. 115-57. 
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they ‘were not rationed in some 


` fashion. Whether such services should - 


be provided as a matter of “right,” 

or treated more like other consumer 
goods, depends on concepts of eq- 
uity current at a particular time and 


on the assumed importance of the 


service for the health status of the 
population. 

For example, it- -could be avoid 
' that orthodontia is not sufficiently 
important for-health to include it in 
a public program. Although there are 
large disparities in the use of such 
services between the affluent and 
the poor, this is not’ of great con- 
cern because no reasonable health 
proposal would seek to equalize ac- 
cess.to everything simply because 
disparities exist. The fact that this 
service has always been categori- 
cally separate from medical care 
- makes it simple to exclude it, and 
a similar situation pertains to déntal, 


ophthalmological, and psychiatric 


services. There are, however, pro- 
cedures more directly within the 
context of medical care that are rela- 
. tively worthless, expensive, and may 
pose dangers to health as well. In- 


surers-rarely tamper with exclusion ` 


of such services because to do so 
` implies interference with the prac- 
tice of medicine and the physician’s 
prerogatives. It would be more ra- 
tional, however, to evaluate scien- 
tifically and exclude public subsidy 
of certain medical and surgical pro- 
cedures that are relatively worthless 
than it is to assume that consumers 


can make effective decisions about - 


what care is truly necessary. Politi- 
cally, however, it is easier to place 
the burden of decision on the con- 
sumer than it is to challenge the so- 
cial authority of the physician. Be- 
cause physicians make. the -most 
-costly medical decisions, the empha- 
sis on rationing through the con- 
sumer is misplaced. > 


There is fear that eliminating cost- 
sharing features would greatly in- 
crease the demand for medical care, 
the burdens on the medical care sys- 
tem, and total cost. Because of the 
reasons ‘already noted, as well as my 
belief that patients should have ‘ac- 
cess to the system of care when they 
feel they have a problem, I believe 
it is undesirable to maintain finan- 
cial barriers to primary care. How- 
ever, it would be prudent to struc- 


ture the first level of care so as to 
_ meet the needs of patients at much 


lower cost and*with much greater 
dependence on nonphysician per- 
sonnel. If it seems plausible that 
untutored laymen can differentiate 


“symptoms that require care from 


those that do‘not, then it should be 
even more apparent that many de- 
cisions can be made by nurse prac- 
titioners, nurse clinicians, and phy- 


; sician assistants. It is a strange logi- 


cian who argues that the ordinary 
patient can. make these distinctions, 
but then recoils at the suggestion 
that anyone besides a physician with 
eight or ten years: of medical train- 
ing is capable of judgment. - 

If services are not rationed to the 
consumer through economic bar- 
riers, they may be controlled through 
allocative and regulatory decisions 
by health care planners or through 
physician decisionmaking.” While 
the former mode depends on inclu- 
sions and exclusions of benefits, de- 
cisions concerning manpower and 
facility allocations, and social regu- 
lation of médical work, the rates de- 


6. Charles Lewis, Rashi Fein, and David 
Mechanic, A Right to Health:.The Problem 
of Access to Primary Medical Gare (New 
York: Wiley-Interscience, 1976). 

7. David Mechanic, “The Growth of Med- 
ical Technology and Bureaucracy: Implica- 
tions for Medical Care,” Health and Society: 
The Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly 55 
(Winter 1977), pp. 61-78. 
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pends on encouraging physicians to 
_make allocative decisions in the pro- 


cess of delivering. patient care. Each ` 


of these approaches has potentiali- 
‘ties and dangers-that deserve some 
extended consideration. 


_ The single most important condi- ` 


tion that affects any mode -of ration- 
ing is whether it takes place within 
_the context of an open-ended or a 


-fixed prospective budget. Attempts’ 


to control costs in the open-ended 
‘situation involve such mechanisms 


as exhortation to encourage cost. 


consciousness among physicians, uti- 
lization review, rate review, and 
auditing of charges. One of the major 
motivations for the Professional Stand- 


ards Review Organizations (PSROs) ’ 


is cost control, although if such re- 
view were to be performed con- 
scientiously, it might very well in- 


crease, rather than ‘decrease, total - 


costs. Because outcome studies are 
‘relatively rare, review of medical 
work is likely to depend on process 
‘norms. .The development of such 
norms as minimal standards of care 


` is as‘likely to increase the number ` 


of procedures and associated costs 
as it is to decrease them. The irony 
is that the attempt to maintain the 


open ended, fee-for-service system 


within manageable economic limits 
- has ‘necessitated the growth of bu- 
reaucratic and administrative mech- 
anisms thatin all likelihood are more 
` elaborate than those required by a 
totally nationalized system.of health 
care. As the cost'crisis becomes more 


acute, one regulatory device after an- 


other is introduced, each requiring 
. personnel and funds for its imple- 
mentation, and each putting an addi- 
tional bureaucratic burden on pro- 
vider organizations and individual 
practitioners. The result is an un- 
wieldy and costly apparatus that not 
< only adds complexity, but also fails 
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to, achieve what it was ‘designed to- 
accomplish. 

The success of any regulatory 
structure, such as rate review or uti- 


- lization review, depends on who car- 


ries out the review, the standards - 
they develop, and how rigorously 
they apply them. The polities of the 
evolution of such groups, however, 
inevitably involve major participa- 
tion and usually control by those 


who aré to be regulated or at least ‘: 


those who share their coriceptions _ 
of things. The result may be that re- ` 


view becomés a justification for,” ` 


rather than a check on; increased 
costs. Moreover, because of the pri- . 
vate nature of the health sector, 
much of the expertise necessary for 
critically scrutinizing and evaluating .” 
justifications for rate increases lies 
in the organizations that are to be 
regulated, and it is difficult for gov- 
ernment to develop a countervailing | 
capacity. Thus rate review often fails 
to achieve its purpose, although ' 
it imposes óne -more bureaucratic 
chore on’ both private and public 
sectors. 

The most effective and simple de- ; 
vice to control ‘costs is simply to 
move toward a fixed prospective 
budget and to maintain a limit on ` 
total expenditures for medical care. . 
Within such a structured budget, al- - 


_locative decisions can be made ei- : 


ther administratively, through pro- . 


. fessional medical judgment, or by - 


some combination of the two. The 
advantage of allowing physicians to 
allocate available funds among com- 
peting needs is that they are closest 
to the actual problems and, thus, in 
a better position to see firsthand the 
‘human consequences of rationing 
decisions. Administrators may have 
‘a broader perspective and more ag-~ 
gregate information, but they are fur-. . 
ther from the clinical contingencies. 


RATIONING AND THE PHYSICIAN 


Thé basic theory implied by ra- 
tioning through a fixed prospective 
capitation, or a similar type of fixed 

_ payment, is that the clinical service, 


or the.physician who is closest to the - 


problems on a day-by-day basis, can 


make wise allocation decisions in: 


determining what needs have to be 
met and which ones are more dis- 
cretionary. It is believed that such 
a process will, if the budget is ample, 
contain costs without violating im- 
portant patient needs. Because it is 
‘assumed that physicians are both 
ethical and sufficiently prepro- 
_ grammed to want to do the best for 
their patients, they are in the best 


position to decide when it is appro- 


priate to ration. 
_ The behavior of doctors, however, 
is influenced in a variety of ways 
contrary to the above_assumptions. 
First, much of medical care is uncér- 
tain, and no clear norms exist as to 
when services are more or less dis- 
cretionary. Physicians have been 
taught to do all they can, and they 


tend to favor those services that are ~ 


- more technologically elegant. Thus, 
given the uncertainties of the value 
_ -of many treatments, physicians are 
“likely to give less priority to the 
more mundane, unexciting, and rou- 


tine forms of care than to the possi- . 
bilities that are more stimulating for . 


` them. Like any other professional, 
physicians seek out interesting, non- 
routine tasks and other people who 
are attractive and fun to work with. 
They also aspite to engage in the 
types of work that are more highly 
recognized by their colleagues who 
are associated with greater prestige 
and that allow them to maintain 
` and perfect their skills —aspirations 
that aré all reinforced by existing 
patterns of medical education. Given 
these value orientations and per- 


onal heeii 
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it is not at all self- 
evident that physicians make ration- 


ing decisions in a manner that. fits 


closely some objective rational as- 
sessment of need. In systems where 
capitation is the, primary mode of. 
payment, physicians often, engage 
in behaviors that seem to be incon-. 
‘sistent with good practice or the 
most effective use of manpower.® 
Capitation, for example, encourages 
physicians to devote less time to 
their practices? to refer patients 
to specialized services when they 
could: be effectively evaluated and 
followed by the primary physician, 19 


‘and to be less involved in the car- 


ing aspects of the physician’s role." 


“There is also some fragmentary evi- 


dence that the more’ aggressive, 
sophisticated, and interesting pa- 


‘tients (who are usually more af- 


fluent) obtain more services in 
capitation systems than those more 
needy, suggesting that capitation by 
itself is an inadequate remedy to 
the problem of distributing scarce 
services equitably. We have ‘no 
reason to believe that the personal 
and professional influences that af- 


. fect the physician’s behavior in 


other contexts will not continue in 
capitation ‘systems. Indeed, once 
remuneration is no longer at issue, 


8. William A. Glaser, Paying the Doctor: 
Systems of Remuneration and Their Effects 
(Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1970). 

9. David Mechanic, The Growth of Bureau- 
cratic Medicine: An Inquiry into the Dy- 
namics of Patient Behavior and the Organ- 
tzation of Medical Care (New York: Wiley- 
Interscience, 1976). ` 

10. Gordon Forsyth and Robert F. L. Lo- 
gan, Gateway or Dividing Line? A Study. of 
Hospital Outpatients in the 1960s (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1968). 

1l. Mechanic, Growth of Bureaucratic 


Medicine. 


12. Robert Hetherington, Carl Hopkins, 
and Milton Roemer, Health Insurance Plans: 
Promise and Performance (New York: Wiley- 
Interscience, 1975). 
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it may be that capitation tends to 
accentuate those other factors that 
influence physicians’ decisionmak- 
ing. The final determinant of how 
physicians ration services, thus, will 
not be the mode of financing, but 
-rather the relative importance of 
varying personal and professional 
interests the physician may have. 
Unless equity of distribution of his 
time and efforts is a major concern to 
the physician or to the clinical staff, 
capitation, by itself, will not bring 
rationing about. Nor does a capita- 
tion system necessarily cause re- 
distribution of resources at ‘the 
social level.'3!4 

Developing a means of rationing 
services that is equitable and re- 


sponsive to patients, that provides . 


incentives to the physician for good 
care, and that is sensitive to the pub- 
lic need to contain expenditures .is 
a formidable task. It is increasingly 
advocated that this could be achieved 
by putting the physician-at risk in 
- some fashion when he overutilizes 
services.. While such mechanisms 
-have been developed by Kaiser- 
Permanente and some other insur- 
ance programs," there is no evi- 
dence that such devices put the phy- 
sician sufficiently at risk in any 
context to test seriously, its implica- 
tions for the delivery of care. For 
example, in Kaiser-Permanente, the 
impact of a physician’s being at risk 
at the remuneration end of the equa- 
tion seems to be small and the in- 
fluence of the individual physician’s 


13. Robert F. L. Logan, “National Health 
Planning—An Appraisal of the State of the 
Art,” International Journal of Health Services 
1 (1971), pp. 6-17. 

14. Michael Cooper, Rationing Health Care 
(New York: Wiley, 1975). 

15. Scott Fleming, “Anatomy of the Kaiser- 
Permanente Program,” in The Katser-Per- 
manente Medical Care Program: A Sympo- 
sium; ed. Anne Somers (New York: Com- 
monwealth, 1971), pp. 23-32. 


-behavior on savings too little to com-- © 


pete with personal or professional 
influences. If such an incentive is to 
work, it must make the entire group | 
cost conscious and result in peer 
pressures within the group support: - 
ing such behavior; but there is no 
evidence that this really occurs. It 
seems far more likely that the sav- 
ings achieved by the Kaiser-Per- 
manente groups reflect controls over 
inputs of professional manpower 
and facilities such as hospital beds. - 
A crucial question in the evalua- 
tion of any system that provides in- 
centives for the physician to econo- 
mize on the provision of services is 
whether the physician, in fact, feels 
at risk of losing remuneration by not 
rationing. Moreover, if physicians’ 
incomes are already high—and they 
are—then such attitudes among 
physicians as to whether they havea . 
responsibility.to ration and whether 
they ethically should benefit eco- 


nomically by withholding services 


from their patients become important. - 
Some physicians clearly regard such 
bonuses as unethical and would 
probably forego them in contrast to 
changing how they practice, particu- ` 
larly if their incomes are already 
high. Of course, an administrative 
solution to such problems is to’in- 


‘crease the risk to the physician 


to the point where noncooperation 
would be economically painful, but 
it is not clear that the political clout 
to institute such a system will exist 
for a long time to come. 

In sum, then, the attempt to de- 
velop incentives for physicians to ra- 
tion must confront a variety of real- 
ities. Fhese include the philosophy 
or ideology of the physician,’ the 
extent to which he actually feels at 


16. Eliot Freidson, Profession of Medicine: 
A Study of the Sociology of Applied Knowl- 
edge (New York: Dodd-Mead, 1970). 
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risk, and the strength of peer in- 
fluences. It also depends on whether 
physicians truly understand the sys- 
‘tem of incentives, their desire to 
make the incentive system work, and 
their interest in doing the right 
thing, whatever they believe that to 
be. Many a program has faltered be- 
cause the administrative incentives 
were not really understood by the 
people they were to affect or were 
‘manipulated so as to thwart their 
basic objective. Given what we 
know about the peer review system 
and the physician’s ideology of au- 
tonomy and responsibility, it seems 
unlikely that an incentive system 
operating on a large group of phy- 
sicians in the aggregate will be very 
effective in contrast to one that oper- 
ates in relationship to the individual 
physician.” It is instructive that fee- 
for-service groups, such as the Palo 
Alto Clinic, have developed very. 
elaborate means of evaluating each 
_physician’s productivity in order to 
arrive at an appropriate level of re- 
muneration. 

Whatever the success or failure of 
the incentives in affecting the phy- 
sician’s stance, the more important 


question of what effect such. incen- ` 


tives have on the quality of medical 
work and on the relationships that 
emerge between patients and physi- 
cians remains to be answered. The 
types of incentives being envisioned 
are effective precisely because they 
put the physician’s and patient’s in- 
terests to some extent at odds. If the 
physician holds back on providing 
services in discretionary situations, 
he can economically benefit. The in- 


centives operative in most programs ° 


thus far have probably been too 
weak to have much’ effect, but when 


17. Eliot Freidson, Doctoring Together: A 


Study of Professional Social Control (New ' 


York: Elsevier, ee 
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we consider making such incentives 
more powerful, we also must take 
into account the impact on the doc- 
tor-patient relationship. 
Doctor-patient relationships are 
already undergoing change. Pa- 
tients are more demanding, fewer 
are likely-to. accept the authority of 


- the physician, and they are generally 


more suspicious. Although trust and 
openness are important aspects of 
the relationship, these elements ap- 
pear to be eroding. Moreover, the 


growing bureaucratization of medi- 
_cine, the increasing discontinuity of 


services with growing subspecial- 
ization, and the characteristic imper- 
sonality of large organizational set- 
tings further strain trust. When a pa- 
tient feels in need of a particular 
service and.denial of it is made in 
the financial interests of the physi- 
cian, the opportunity to develop de- 
sirable relationships between doc- 
tors and patients becomes further 
eroded. Because physicians are likely 
to feel these strains as strongly as 
patients, they may do whatever they 
can to avoid denying services the pa- 
tient feels he or she needs. The 
likely result is that more services 
will go to the informed, sophisti- 
cated, and aggressive patients than 
to the less educated, more passive, 
and less assertive ones, thus lead- 
ing to new inequities. The di- 
lemma is that the incentives re- 
quired to make the physician cost 
conscious, not only about his own 
behavior but also about referrals and 
supplementary services, are also 
likely to- exacerbate growing fric- 
tions between doctors and patients, 
and may contributé to undermining 


18. Marie Haug, “The Erosion of Profes- 
sional Authority: A Cross-Cultural Inquiry 
in the Casé of the Physician,” Health and 
Society: The Milbank Memorial Fund Quar- 
terly 54 (Winter 1976), pp. 83-106. 
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an essential aspect of their relation- 
ship. 
A traditional way of dealing with 


these kinds of problems is to put re-' 


sponsibility on an outside authority 
which shifts the client’s anger away 
from the physician, whom he can sée 
as his ally, on to some administrative 


or bureaucratic rule. The possible `, 


threat to the- physician-patient rela- 
tionship implicit in rationing argues 
for making as many rationing deci- 
sions administratively as seems con- 
sistent with good medical practice. 
In any endéavor as uncertain and 
complex as medical care, one would 
want the professional to have many 
options and a great deal of discre- 
tion. Thus, to specify in any precise 
way what should or should not be 
done in any specific case is likely to 
have a demoralizing effect on medi- 
cal care. But administrative guide- 
lines, if carefully formulated, can 
set reasonable boundaries in which 
physician discretion can remain op- 
erational and will, at the same time, 
strengthen the physician’s position 
relative to the patient and also limit 
the most expensive variabilities in 
behavior. 

Theré are a variety: of administra- 
tive options that do not depend so 
directly on the physician’s personal 
knowledge. of the patierit. The ad- 
ministration of a plan can cecide on 
the inputs at the primary, secondary, 
and tertiary service levels. It can de- 
termine the mix between physicians 
and other types of professional and 
paraprofessional manpower. It can 
set limits on the abuse of certain 
very expensive services by limiting 
which professionals have direct ac- 
.cess to such services. It can require 
prereview of services most likely to 
be misused or abused. And it can 
provide an outside authority to take 
responsibility when conflicts in view- 
point exist between patient and doc- 
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tor and. thus reduce the stress be- 
tween doctor and patient. Within the 


‘context of these limitations, physi- . 


cians could be relatively free to 
make the decisions they feel neces- 
sary in caring for their patients. Ob- 


_ viously there are points of conflict; 


administrative control will inevita- 
bly limit the autonomy and discre- 
tion of the doctor. The issue is’ 
no longer whether such autonomy 
should be limited; it is now how to 
define a framework for rationing that 


- conserves resources, where they can 


reasonably be saved, without sacri- 
ficing the provision of good care or 
the morale and commitment of the 
physician. Such‘a system, moreover, 
must be structured. to take account 
of the contingencies that only the 
physician can know because he 
knows his patient. Developing such ` 
a framework will require a great deal 
of trial and error and careful experi- 
mentation. ` 
In conclusion, rationing can never 
be just in the sense that it promises ` 
each patient the same services or 


. equal units of service.!? Moreover,” 


because it is impossible to control 
the human contingencies of the com- 
plex interactions and judgments that 
surround illness, and the medical 
venture is basically an uncertain 


‘one, rationing cannot promise that 


all patients with comparable prob- 
lems will be treated alike. The pro- 
vision of medical care—no matter - 
how organized bureaucratically—is 
an individualized and personal proc- 
ess. Much of the value derived from 
this kind of service is dependent on 
the trust that evolves between pa- 


‘tient and physician and on the ability 


of the health professional to assess, 


19. David’ Mechanic, “Rationing Health 
Care: Public Policy and the Medical Market- 
place,” Hastings Center Report 6 (February 
1976), pp. 34-37. 
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treat, and support.the patient in a 
manner appropriate to his or her per- 
sonal circumstances, medical ‘char- 
- acteristics, and life history. In this 
context, justice refers not to any spe- 
cific quantity or type of service but 


to the establishment of a rationing ` 


process that is as explicit as possible, 
and yet where the rules for rationing 


“are based on sound clinical judg- 


ment, rather than on arbitrary social 


categorizations. In short, the issue . 


is not.whether health services ought 
to be rationed, for we have always 
rationed them in one manner or an- 
other. The key point is that the 


. means we develop for rationing must 


encompass equity, as well as effi- 
ciency, and produce care that i is dig- 
nified and personal: 29 . 


pis 


20. See Jan Howard and Anselm Strauss 
eds., Humanizing Health Care (New York; 
Wiley-Interscience, 1975). 
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The Making of the Compassionate 
Physician-Investigator 


` By Jonn J. LALLY 


ABSTRACT: The author draws upon a number of studies to ` 
examine the multistaged process of selection and socializa- 
tion—from medical school through internship and residency 
and into the research career—that pertains to the develop-. 
ment of research physicians with an ethically informed 
concern for human subjects. Recent changes relevant to this 
process are discussed, deficiencies are analyzed, brief recom- 
mendations for remedies and improvements are made, and 
the need for supplementary controls is reaffirmed, all in 
the interest of more rational and better protection of sub- 
jects’ welfare and righis. z 
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THE COMPASSIONATE PHYSICIAN-INVESTIGATOR 


NY SYSTEM of controls designed 
to safeguard the welfare and 
rights of persons. who serve as re- 
search subjects is much more likely 
to succeed if each experimenter is 
predisposed to protect subjects’ 
rights. With regard to biomedical 
research, Bernard Barber and I re- 
cently discussed the part played by 
the compassionate physician-in- 
vestigator in the protection of sub- 
jects, focusing upon situational de- 
terminants of researchers’ concern 
for their subjects.! 
The present paper will comple- 
ment that study. In it I. will examine 


the multistaged process of the intro- . 


duction of a compassion for human 
subjects into the education, or 
socialization, of those who become 
research physicians, that is, as they 
progress through medical school, in- 
ternship and residency, and into re- 
search careers. 
In referring to“ ‘compassion for hu- 
_ man subjects,” I use the term “com- 
passion” broadly, to mean a com- 
posite quality, having both affective 
and cognitive dimensions and in- 
volving not only an attitude and in- 
ternalized values, generally un- 
articulated, but also learned, explicit 
.norms and ethical principles and 
techniques—what in its entirety 


. might be said to.comprise an ethi-- | 


cally informed concem for indi- 
- viduals who serve as subjects. A 
compassion for subjects must be 


ethically informed if it is to be effec-. 


tive in the face of the complex, 
changing, and. conflicting issues, 
like those -related to disclosure, 


‘N 


1. John J. Lally and Bernard Barber, “ “The 
Compassionate Physician’: Frequency and 
Determinants of Physician-Investigator 
Concern for Human Subjects,” Social 
Forces, 
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consent, ` risk and“ beneit which 


‘are involved in human experimenta- 


tion. The more tacit and often deep- 
seated value and attitudinal ele- 


‘ments of such compassion are more 


likely to be demonstrated than 
taught; that is, transmitted in prac- 


-tice, largely through role models, as, 


for example, when the intern works 
with compassionate research phy- 
sicians. The more articulated ethical- 
normative components are learned 
through discussion and reflection on 
formal teaching or reading, as well 
as on one’s own experience and the 
example of significant others.” 
“Education is a cornerstone for 
any meaningful attempt to construct 
a system of control of . . . medical 
experimentation.”® However, the 
outcome of socialization is partly de- 
pendent upon selection—both self- 
selection by. those who seek the edu- 
cation and selective recruitment of 
those to be educated by the social- 
izing institution. That is, new social- 
ization must work “with” or “on” 
those qualities with which recruits, 
who have been molded by previous 
socialization, are admitted. Conse- 
quently, I will pay some attention, 
also, to the process of selection, at 
each stage of medical education, as 
it pertains to development of re- 
search physicians with an ethically 
informed concern for research sub- 
jects. i 


2. Larry R. Churchill, “Ethos and Ethics 
in Medical Education,” North Carolina Medi- 
cal Journal, vol. 36 (January 1975), pp. 


-31-32. 


3. Jay Katz, “The Education of the Physi- 
cian-Investigator,” Daedalus, vol. 98 (Spring 
1969), p. 494. 

4, Julia Loughlin Makarushka, “Learning 
to be Ethical: Patterns of Socialization and 
their Variable Consequences for the Ethical 
Standards of Bio-Medical Researchers” 
(Ph.D. diss., Columbia University,. 1971), 
chap. 3. 


In short, in this article, insofar 
as data are available, I will-discuss 
the process of the making of the com- 
` passionate physician-investigator 
and its deficiencies. I will include 
treatment of recent changes affect- 
ing this process, and, in conclusion, 
will briefly. make recommendations. 
- for remedies and improvements in 
light of the shortcomings disclosed. 

In executing these tasks I will 
. draw upon my colleagues’ and my 
own recent work, particularly upon 
findings from our 1970 interview 
study of 307.research physicians in 
‘two hospitals, representing a-large 
number of the institutions where 
Clinical research is conducted.’ Be- 
sides this “Two-Institution Inter- 
view Study,” I will also use a num- 
ber of other studies, especially some 


newer ones. I turn now to examina-- 


tion of socialization and selection at 
` the undergraduate medical school 
_ level. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 
: Socialization . i 
> In the Two-Institution Interview 
Study, 307 physician-investigators 
: were asked to recall and to discuss 


when and how they had been made 
aware of the ethical issues involved 


in biomedical humań experimenta- ` 


tion, that is, those issues concerning 
the rights and welfare of.research 
subjects, especially informed con- 
sent and risk-benefit ratig. Queries 
concerning the extent to which 
medical school experiences had 


contributed to such awareness elic- ` 


ited the following information. ° 


5. Bernard Barber et al., Research on Hu- 
man Subjects: Problems of Soctal Control 
in Medical Experimentation (New York: Rus- 
sel Sage Foundation, 1973). Unless other- 
_wise ‘indicated, findings used will be from 
` ` chapter: 6 or 7. 
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Responses indicated that there. . 


had been little treatment of the 


issues of research ethics as a planned © 


component of the medical school 
curriculum. Only 13 percent of the 
researchers reported that-they had 


- had a seminar, a lecture, or part of a 


course devoted to the issues, and 
only one researcher said that he had 


had a complete course dealing with . 


them. 


A much larger number of ethically: 


sensitizing experiences was reported 
which appear not to have been ex- 


plicitly intended’ to teach research . 
ethics, or which were ad hoc; that - 


is, cases where ethical socialization 


- was a latent consequence of more - 


deliberately arranged training during 
preclinical and clinical years. 
Roughly half the researchers re- 
called that, as medical students, their 
ethical reflection had been occa- 


‘sioned by one, or in some cases 


more than one;. experience. Ex- 


` amples are: discussion. with fellow 


students or teachers about ethical 
aspects of specific research that 
came up in reading or. in class; 
experimental work with animals; 
serving as a research subject; the 
example of ethical clinical research 


conducted by particular instructors; , 


contact with patients which drama- 
tized the need for research; or learn- 
ing of research that harmed subjects 


or was done without- -subjects” con- ` 
‘sent. ; 
` In sum, then, the evidence shows 


that in medical school there was a 
minimum of deliberate and sys- 
tematic socialization of future re- 
searchers into ethical concern for 
experimental subjects, and that, al- 
though there was considerably more 
unplanned and ad hoc.ethical social- 
ization, 
neither consistent nor universal. 
Supplementing these findings is 


such experiences were. 
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- thé conclusion suggested by Agnes 
Rezler’s recent review of the litera- 
- ture on attitude change during međi- 


cal school: that. generally “medical . 


education’. . . does not seem to 
-increase student. humanism or 


_ benevolence; at best it leaves these’ 


attitudes intact in those students 
who ‘exhibit them to a high degree 
at entrance.”’® . 

_ Atthe same time that socialization 
~ of future researchers into compas- 
sion for subjects has apparently been 
quite limited, there does seem to 
have been more of another kind of 
socialization impressing them, both 


during medical school and later edu- _ 


cational stages. As a consequence of 
the Flexner Report in 1910 and. as 
the practice of medicine became 
- more and more pervasively scien- 
tific, the substance of medical educa- 
tion at all levels was increasingly 
limited to scientific knowledge. And 
accompanying this great inculcation 
of ‘the scientific substance was a 
-heavy emphasis on the value of 
scientific research in, medicine and 
little emphasis on ethical concern 
for the subjects of that research. 


Although generally prevalent in ` 


medical schools, this imbalance in 
emphasis has been greater in the 
socialization of some medical stu- 
dents than in that of others. For 


one thing, the learning environments - 


in some medical schools —particu, 
larly in the prestigious schools— 
have been more oriented toward re- 
search and academic medicine than 
the environments in other schools.’ 
Furthermoré, even in the same 
' school, research-oriénted students 


. 6. Agnes G. Rezler, “Attitude Changes . 
’ During Medical School: A Review of the. 


Literature,” Journal of Medical Education, 
vol. 49 (November 1974), p. 1025. 

7. Stephen J. Miller, Prescription for 
Leadership (Chicago: Aldine, 1970), p. 62. 
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and clinically: oriented students 
tend to travel different paths and to 
-be influenced by different Gii 
tors, preceptors, and peers.’ f 
Suggestive evidence that sich an 
imbalance in emphasis leads to 
more permiésive standards on the 
consent and risk-benefit issues comes 
from the Two-Institution Interview. 
Study. It was found that physician- 
investigators who ‘said they had 
reacted to their first experience in- 
volving ethical issues of human 
experimentation with an increased | 
concern for the' advancement of sci- _ 
ence were more willing to permit > 
disproportionate risk to subjects and 
were less alert to the- requirement 
of informed consent (as indicated 
by their responses to two hypotheti- 
_cal research proposals) than those 
-whose first experience had led them 


_to feel concerned because subjects’ 


rights or welfare had been neglected 
in-favor of research. 

Thus, it seems not so much that 
professional socialization cannot 
be effective, but that it may be of . 


_ the wrong kind for-certain purposes, 


or be given in the wrong proportions. 
‘A too casual attitude toward re- 
search subjects, when it exists, may 
exist not only because of a lack of 
socialization into specific knowledge 
about and serious regard for their 
welfare and rights as individual per- 


-sons, but also, we conclude, be- 


-cause of the more effective impart- 
ing of values central to the medical 
research profession: in particular, 
the importance of new. medical 
knowledge, :but also of priority in 
scientific discovery and of the pros 


8, Edward Gottheil, Irwin N. Hassenfeld, 
and Elizabeth Gronkiewicz, “Students’ 
Perceptions of Medical School and Their 
Attitudes Towards Patients,” British Journal 
of Medical Education, vol. 3 poe 1969), q 
p. 358. 
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fessional autonomy of the individual 
physician and scientist. 


Selection , 


During the Flexnerian era medi- 
cal school entrance requirements 
and recommendations reflected the 
development of the highly science- 
oriented medical school curriculum. 
It has been observed that, facing 
difficult competition for getting into 
medical school, “the typical pre- 
medical student during the 1940’s, 
the 1950’s, and the 1960s” felt 
“compelled to concentrate on the 
biological and physical sciences — 
and compelled to deemphasize the 
humanities.”® Although throughout 
that period admissions committees 
seem to have chosen applicants with 
at least moderate interest in people 


and service,’ academic capability . 


was increasingly stressed as a cri- 
terion for admission.!! Moreover, 
“the values that faculty and admis- 
sions committees have established 
have permeated the public so that 
those who select thesé professions 
have already-done some self-screen- 
ing or have been screened out by 
counselors or others in terms of the 
expectations of the role.”? 


9. Lowell E. Bellin, “How Medical Prac- 
titioners Get the Scars That Distort Their 
Human Values,” Columbia University Semi- 
nar Reports, vol. 3, no. 7 (1975), p. 137. 

10. Daniel H. Funkenstein, “Medical. Stu- 
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Three Eras,” in Psychosocial Aspects of 
Medical Training eds. R. H. Coombs and 


C. E. Vincent (Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1971), pp. 243-50. 
ll. John S. Wellington; “Changing 


Values and the Selection Process for Medi- 
cal School,” in Ethics of Health Care, ed. 
L. R. Tancredi (Washington, D.C.: National 
Academy of Sciencés, 1974), p. 180. 
12. Anne Kibrick, “Commentary,” in 
- Ethics of Health Care, ed. Tancredi (Wash- 
_ington, D.C.: National Academy of Sciences, 
1974), p. 188. 
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With regard to selection more > 
specifically relating to the physician- 
scientist role, certain of the more - 
prestigious medical schools have 
been known to emphasize the train- 
ing of academic and research physi- 
cians. Their admissions committees . 


. reportedly have paid particular at- 


tention to candidates’ achievement 
in such subjects as organic chemistry 
and “independent scientific re- 
search” in college. Many premedi- 
cal -students interested in research 
or academic careers and most pre- 
medical advisors have been aware of 
these things and have acted accord- 
ingly. Also, as implied above, such ` 
students, when in medical school, 


-commonly have selected, or have 


been selected for, more science- 
centered socializing experiences 


than other medical students. 


-Recent changes 


Since the 1960s, society and.the 
federal government have ‘exerted 
pressure for training more doctors 
who are interested in primary care. 
and prevention rather than re- 
search and specialized medicine, 
so that a rore adequate and afford- 


able health care to all segments of 


the population in all geographical 
areas of the nation might be pro- 
vided. An informed public has be- ' 
come aware of ethical and social 


questions raised by improved: re- 


suscitative and life-prolonging med- 
ical procedures, by behavioral and 
genetic manipulation, as well as by 
legalized abortion, and has been 
alerted to abuses as well as uses of 
biomedical human experimentation. 
The government has issued regula- 
tions for, and required institutional 


ç 


13. Interview with Dr. Mary Jane King- 
kade, Pre-Medical Advisor, Lehman Col- 
lege, CUNY, 29 March 1977. 
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review of, the clinical research it 
supports and also has established a 
national commission to help ensure 
protection of research subjects. 

~ As a result of, or related to these 
developments in society, in medical 
schools there have been the follow- 
ing changes relevant to the making 
of compassionate physician-in- 
vestigators. - 

Medical school enrollments have 
expanded. There have been in- 
creased proportions of minority 
group members and females among 


those accepted. Most of the premedi- 


cal graduates admitted still are sci- 
ence majors, but there appear to be 
more than before who have majored 


in the social and behavioral sciences ` 


and in the humanities. 


There is some evidence hat 


associated with these admissions 
changes, the late 1960s saw a “new 
breed” of applicants emerging and 
entering medical school.'4 
“new” medical. student was, re- 
putedly, a more socially and ethi- 
cally concerned, critical, egalitarian, 
and activist person, who placed 
higher value on sensitivity and com- 
passion in the doctor-patient rela- 
tionship. 

In response to pressures from 
society and the government, as well 
as from the new students, and with 
the advocacy of many medical ad- 
ministrators and some faculty mem- 
bers, modifications have been made 
- in medical school curricula. Rele- 
vant curricular changes include in- 
creases in the amount of training in 


14. Funkenstein; “Medical Students; 
Medical Schools, and Society During Three 
Eras,” pp. 237-50. 

15. Renée C. Fox, 
Medical Student? A Comparative View of 
Medical Socialization in the 1950’s and the 
1970's,” in Ethics of HealthCare, ed. Tan- 
credi (Washington, D.C.: National Academy 
of Sciences, 1974), pp. 217-18. 


The: 


“Is There a ‘New 


thé social and behavioral sciences, 
in the humanities, and in medical 
ethics.'@ 

Specifically with regard to the last 


` subject, since about 1970 there has 
been considerable growth in the 


number of medical school courses, 
even programs, and, especially, con- 
ferences and lectures, on medical 
ethics. Not infrequently “these in- 
clude treatment of the specific issues 
of human experimentation; in other 
cases, the general question of in- 
formed consent in medical inter- 
ventions is commonly discussed. 
A 1974 national survey, conducted 
by Robert Veatch and Sharmon 
Sollitto, showed that all but 10 of 
107. American medical schools re- 
sponding had some form of medical 
ethics teaching.” Over half the 
schools reported that they offered 
symposia, workshops, clinical case 
conferences, single lectures, or a 
lecture series in medical ethics. 
Also, elective courses, specifically in 
medical ethics, were available in 47 
institutions, and required courses 
existed at five. In addition, 69 schools 
indicated that they offered courses 
(often behavioral science or humani- 
ties courses) or clinical experiences 
in which medical ethical issues arise 
but ‘which were not designed pri- 
marily to teach medical ethics; and, 
furthermore, only 19 of these institu- 
tions listed no other form of teach- 
ing in medical ethics. 

How much difference have these 


` various changes in society and medi- 


cal schools made in the values and 


16. Ibid., p. 212; see also Sam A. Banks 
and E. A. Vastyan, “Humanistic Studies in 
Medical Education,” Journal of Medical 
Education, vol. 48 (March 1973), pp. 248-49. 

17. Robert M. Veatch and Sharmon Sollitto, 
“Medical Ethics Teaching: Report of a Na- 
tional Medical School Survey,” Journal of the 
American Medical Association, vol. 235 (8 
March 1976), pp. 10907 31. 2 
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attitudes of students graduates from 
these schools? Apparently not very 
much, at least thus far. 

Lately, at one medical school, 
Rodney Coe, Max Pepper and Mary 
Mattis did a longitudinal study of 
attitudes held by successive enter- 
ing classes between 1970 and 1975, 
surveying the entering classes of 
1970 and 1971 both as freshman and 
as seniors.'* The study suggests that 
to some extent there was a “new” 
type of student being admitted to 
medical school in the early 1970s. 
However, to a great extent this more 
liberal and socially concerned en- 
trant seems to have been a temporary 
phenomenon,. corresponding to the 
transitory sociopolitical events 
which occurred around that time, 
and to have been succeeded by a 


more conservative type since 1973. 


The study furthermore indicates 


| ‘that during their medical school 


training, thére was a decline in the 
liberal responses of the “new” stu- 
dents. By graduation their attitudes 
approached the generally more 
conservative positions of their pre- 
ceptors and their predecessors. The 
authors infer that this has occurred 
because the institutionalized proc- 
esses of medical school socialization 
have not been affected very much 
by the relatively modest curricular 
reforms of the last decade. !? 


18. Rodney M. Coe, Max Pepper, and Mary 
Mattis, “The ‘New’ Medical Student: 
Another View,” Journal of. Mediccl Educa- 
tion, vol. 52 (February 1977), pp. 89-98. 

19. Two earlier studies did not find a de- 


. cline in liberalism or social concern during 


medical school. What is important to note 
here is that one found neither decrease nor 
increase in political liberalism, while the 
other showed an increasé in social con- 
cern but a decrease in humanitarianism- 


See Lee Goldman and Arthur Ebbert, Jr., “The . 
Fate of Medical Student Liberalism: A Pre- 
-diction,” Journal of Medical -Education, 


vol. 48 (December 1973), pp. 1095-1103; and 
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As Ne above, nearly all ofthe 
new medical ethics teaching con- 
sists of rather short programs, non- 
required ‘courses, or informal and 
ad hoc discussions intermingled in 
nonethics courses. But, by them- 
selves, short, noncourse encounters. 
have been found to be “not enough” ;*°” 
students most in need of the educa: 
tion seem often the least likely ‘to 
take elective courses;?! and un- 
systematic, ad hoc medical ethics. 
teaching is probably not very ef- 
fective. Medical. students, bright 
and ambitious, have little difficulty 
ascertaining—through contacts 
with faculty, house staff, and peers, 
as well as through reflection upon 
the curriculum—where a school’s 
priorities are. Attempts to ‘persuade 
students to spend less time on the 
“hard” subjects, the required scien- 
tific and clinical courses, and more 
time on nonrequired or “extra” sub- 
jects, such as medical ethics or social 
science, tend to be unsuccessful. That 
is, such attempts tend to be ineffec- 
tive insofar as the faculty are still 
more research-, academically-, and 
cure-oriented than ethics-, socially-, | 
and care-oriented in their classés, 
rounds, and prozessional behavior, 
and insofar as there are still enor- 
mous pressures in the crowded cur- 
riculum for students to develop their 
scientific and technical compe- 
tencies in biomedicine and to leave 


Philip J. Perricone, “Social Concern in 
Medical Students: A Reconsideration of the 
Eron Assumption,” Journal of Medical 


Education, vol. 49 (June 1974), p. 541-46. 


20. Robert M. Veatch and K. Danner 
Clouser, “New Mix in the Medical Cur- 
riculum,” Prism, vol. 1 (November 1973), p 
65. 

21. Curt Canning, Robert Kane, and Robert 
Gray, “Attitudes and Electives: Predicting 
Enrollment and Measuring Effects,” Journal 
of Medical Education, vol. 49 (October 
1974), p. 988. 
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other interests for a later time.” 
While there is often “a generalized 
expression of approval” -for a pro- 
posed medical ethics, humanities; or 
behavioral science course or pro- 
gram among - administrators and 
even faculty, “the same individuals 
who approve in the abstract” often 
find themselves with competing 


loyalties, which tend to be resolved `` ; 
- Internship and residency 


_in favor of the traditional disciplines 
- during conflicts concerning scarce 
curriculum time and funding.” 


Finally, it should be noted that: 


throughout the last decade, despite 
the shifts relating to the medical 
school selection process outlined 
above, curricular pressures have gen- 
erally continued to force premedical 
‘students “into an intensive competi- 
tion for competence and achieve- 
ment in the biomedical sciences,”? 
. and apparently academic capability 
_ and traditional personal qualities 
have.commonly continued to, be the 
characteristics , weighted most 
heavily by medical school admis- 
sions committees." 


To summarize; it seems that there ` 


are at work social forces, both. ex- 
. ternal and internal to medicine, 
which may favorably affect the’ de- 
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22. Bernard Barber, “Compassion in 
Medicine: Toward New Definitions and 
New Institutions,” New England Journal of 
Medicine, vol. 295 (21 October 1976), pp. 
941-42; Roger J. Bulger, “Commentary,” in 
Ethics of Health Care, ed. Tancredi (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Academy of. Sciences, 
1974), pp. 225-27; and Rezler, “Attitude 
Changes During Medical School,” pp. 1025- 
29. See also Wendy Ann Carlton, “Three Per- 


spectives in the Clinical Setting: Their Im-, 


portance in the Training of Physicians and the 
Practice of Medicine” (Ph.D. diss., University 
of Pennsylvania, 1976). 
- 23. Veatch and Sollitto, ‘ 
_ Teaching,” p. 1032. 
24, Bulger, 
25. Wellington, “Changing Values and 
the Selection Process for Medical School,” 
p. 180. 


“Medical Ethics 


“Commentary,” p. 222. 07 


' velopment of more ethically aware 


and concerned physicians and re- 
searchers, at least partly through 
the agency of the medical scliool. 
Already there has béen some signifi- 
cant movement in this direction, but _ 
there are formidable obstacles to 
be overcome.”® 


LATER STAGES . 


Although respondents in the Two- 
Institution Interview Study were hot 
asked: at which hospitals they had 
served as interns. and residents, © 
most would have ‘served at a re- 
search- oriented institution, fre- ` 
quently a “name” hospital or a. 
hospital affiliated with a “name” 
medical school. Respondents prob-: 
ably often had attended medical 
schools with reputations for teaching ` 
and research, and being averse to fu- 
tures as general practitioners but not 
to careers as scientists and teachers 
of medicine, they commonly would 
have been attracted by, and admitted 
to, graduate medical education at 
hospitals with cultures and struc- 
tures that further encouraged their 
commitment to the values of scien- 
tific medicine. Consequently, the 
large majority of them eventually re- 
ceived, or “drifted into,” academic 
or research appointments at “Uni- 
versity. Hospital and Research 
Center” and a smaller number’ of 
them into appointments involving 
research at “Community and Teach- 
ing Hospital.” 


26. Cf. Renée C. Fox, “Ethical and Exis- 

tential Developments in Contemporaneous° , 
American Medicine: Their Implications for 
Culture and Society,” Milbank Memorial 
Fund Quarterly, vol. 52 (Fall 1974), pp. 472— 
73. 
- 27. See Miller, Prescription. for Leader- 
ship, pp. 43, 56-89; and Emily Mumford, 
Interns (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1970), p. 22. k 
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_ Fifty-nine percent of these inter- 
viewees indicated that they had been 
sensitized to the ethical issues of 
clinical investigation in some new 
` way—13 pércent, for.the first time 
—during their clinical training as 
interns or residents. All the socializ- 
ing experiences reported were in- 
formal, unintended, or ad hoc. For 


some respondents, for example, ethi- . “ 


cal awareness had been fostered by 
having, as house officers, responsi- 
bility for patients whom researchers 
wished to ‘use as subjects; for 
- .others, by having administered ex- 
perimental drugs or performed ex- 
perimental procedures on patients 
for researchers. It was thus during 
the internship and residency years 
that many of the interviewees had be- 
gun their research apprenticeships. 
Furthermore, some research, and 
often some first publications, tended 
to increase their chances for appoint- 
ment to a post in institutions like 
University Hospital and Research 
Center. (Ethically sensitizing ex- 
periences that occurred during in- 
_ ternship or residency, but which re- 
spondents viewed as related to the 
beginning of their own independent. 
research, rather than to, their clini- 
cal training, have been counted in 
the next section.) 

. Although during internship and 
residency the - future researchers 
were found to have been learning a 
more specific set of values and norms 
through their subordinate place in 
the research hierarchy, in many 
cases the emphasis seemed, once 
again, to have been on the import- 
ance of research for the advance- 
ment of science and for the ad- 
vancement of a research career, 
rather than on patient-subjects’ 
rights and welfare. Data are scarce 

‘concerning recent changes at the 
graduate level of medical training. 
Up to now, it seems, efforts to pro- 
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‘mote socialization into ethically 


informed concern for patients and 
subjects have been concentrated at - 
the medical school level.*® Never- 
theless, there is some evidence 
that house staff have been invited ° 
or required to participate in the 
new medical ethics programs which 
include clinical case conferences or 
ethics rounds” introduced by 
several of the medical schools, in-. 
cluding research-oriented schools,™ 
and in various of the medical ethics 
seminars, lectures, and workshops 
now offered by the-majority of medi- 
cal schools.® Also, insofar as interns 
and residents are involved in a clini- . 
cal research apprenticeship or in‘ 
responsibilities regarding their pa- 
tients being used as experimental 
subjects by researchers, it is very 
likely that they are now either di- 
rectly informed about the DHEW 
regulations governing human ex- 
perimentation and ethical review or . 
at least alerted to the relevant issues 
through confrontation with institu- . 
tional review procedures. 


The research career 


There has often been some. on- 
the-job ethical socialization of physi- 
cian-scientists. In addition to the 29 
percent of the researchers in the 
Two-Institutional Interview Study, 
who claimed that they became aware 
for the first time of the issues of 
human experimentation only after 
they had begun their research 
careers, another 24 percent said that 


28. Edmund D. Pellegrino, “Medical ` 


_ Ethics, Education, and the Physician’s Image,” ` 


Journal of the American Medical Association, 
vol. 235 (8 March 1976), p. 1044. 

29. Howard Brody et al., “Integrating 
Ethics into the Medical Curriculum: One 
School’s Progress Report,” Michigan Medi- 
cine, vol. 74 (February 1975), p. 116. 

30. See, for example, Veatch and Clouser, - 
“New Mix in the Medical Curriculum” p. 66. , 
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they had had some experience dur- 
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86 percent, indicated “scientific 


ing their research careers which fur-., ability” whereas the lowest, only 6 


ther developed their attitudes con: 
cerning the issues. The majority ‘of’ 

them, as might be expected, reported 

experiences which had been directly 

related to their own research rather 

. than to that of other investigators. 

Sometimes colleagues had exerted 

influence. In a few cases, formal 

control procedures set up to protect 

subjects’ welfare and rights had 

alerted them ta the ethical issues. 

But there were no formal, planned - 
socializing experiences, such as 

courses or lectures, reported. 

A biographical sketch of one young 
investigator in the Study was particu- 
larly suggestive about the probable 
` influence of the reward system of 
science upon the values and attitudes 
of many who espouse research as a 
career. 


. The investigator came to realize 
that his rewards as a researcher lay in 
publishing, and that his more honest, 
detailed informing of patients rather 
frequently resulted in their refusal to be 
subjects so that it would take him 
longer to do studies (if he could get 
enough subjects to do them at all) and, 
therefore, to gain a name and advance- 
ment. His attitudes changed from being 
prejudiced against the researcher to 
being prejudiced in his favor, as his 
role, self-image, and rewards changed. 
In retrospect, he now sees his earlier 
attitudes as somewhat’ naive... . If 
important research is to get done.and he 
is to publish, “salesmanship” is neces- 
sary... . i 


Along related lines, when the re- 
spondents were asked, “What three 
characteristics do you want to know 
about another researcher before - 
entering into a collaborative relation- 
ship with him?” -(and four-fifths of 
the clinical investigations reported 
were collaborative . studies), the 
highest proportion of respondents, 


A 
t 





“< percent; indicated “ethical concern 


. for research subjects.” While salient 
criteria and actual criteria for selec- 
tion of collaborators are not neces- 
sarily the same thing, nevertheless, 
here once more, the prominence of 
concern for research science over 
concern for subjects shows itself. 
There is not much evidence avail- 


_ able on recent changes pertaining to 


the ethical development of physi- 
cian-investigators during their re- 
search careers. However, some for- 
mal continuing education in medical 


ethics is apparently now offered to 


faculty, and sometimes to attend- 
ing and ‘other physicians, in several 
of the longer and many of the shorter 
programs mentioned above. Addi- 


- tionally, the amount of informal and 


formal ethical socialization of re- 
search physicians related to the sub- . 
mission of their research proposals 
to the ethical scrutiny of review 
panels in funding agencies and re- 
view boards in their own institutions 
has certainly increased during the 
last decade, as also undoubtedly, 
though to a lesser extent, has the 
amount of ethical learning that stems - 
from service on such panely and 


_ committees. 


THE CUMULATIVE EFFECT 


The Two-Institution Interview 
Study, in the two hypothetical re- 
search proposals mentioned earlier, 
avails us of a rough measure of the 
cumulative effect of the socializa- 
tion and selection that had involved 


- the interviewees since before medi- 


cal school and up to the point then 
current in their research careers, 
upon their values, attitudes, and 
knowledge regarding the welfare 
and rights of human subjects of bio- 
medical research. In other.words, I 
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use the responses gee those oi: 
sician-investigators made to the two 
study proposals to indicate their de- 
gree of compassion or ethical con- 
cem for subjects.*! 
In regard to the first proposal, 
- involving slightly increased risk of 
leukemia and no benefit for a con- 
trol group of healthy children, 54 
percent of the researchers disap- 
proved the study as it stood, no mat- 
ter what the probability of an im- 
portant medical discovery, but 16 


percent approved even when the. 


chances of such a success were as 
slim as 1 in 10, the rest approving’ 
various higher probabilities. In re- 


spect to the second proposal, lack- 
ing provision for obtaining informed . 


consent to do an experimental proce- 
dure which involved some risk, 24 
percent ‘of the respondents ob- 
jected to the study at once and an- 
other 40 percent disapproved after a 
probe by the interviewer, but 17 per- 


cent explicitly said that informed con- | 
_ sent need not be required. (Unfortu- - 


nately, in the remaining 19 percent 
of the cases, there was no probe on 
the consent issue when it was not 
raised by the interviewee.) Thus,’ 


-according to these two measures, 


at least.a significant minority of re- 
search physicians seem not to have 
had the standards of concern for 
-subjects which were expected of 
them as researchers and physi- 
cians; so that they approved hu- 
man experimentation which was 
‘ethically. objectionable to most_of 
their Peete This evidence sug- 


31. See Barber et al., Research on Human 
Subjects, chap. 3. 


32. ‘Cf. Earl R. Babbie, Science and Mor- - 


ality in Medicine (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1970), chap. 2, in which, 
according to the indicators used, majorities 
of both more and less “science-orient 
academic physician-scientists showed rela- 
tively low -levéls of compassion and of re- 
spect for human subjects: 
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gests that, for those researchers, all | 
the socialization .and selection that 
had operated at the various se- 
quential stages up to that point in 
their lives, had not made them suffi- 
ciently compassionate toward sub- . 
jects. However, for the rest of the 
researchers ‘apparently, it had. 
Nevertheless, the possibility exists- 
that much of the ethical sensitivity ` 
for experimental. subjects which 
was characteristic of the latter group 
stemmed from moral socialization . 
that had antedated medical school .. 
and, consequently, to a large extent, ` 
from general orientations concern- ` 
ing the rights of others. These. 
general moral perspectives, how- 
ever, may not always be adequate to 
ensure ethical handling of the spe- - 
cific issues raised by human experi- 
mentation.* 

- None of this should: be: surprising 
considering the limited, much-less- 


.than-universal, mostly unplanned, 


or ad hoc socialization in ethical 
concern for subjects, combined with ` 
the relatively large emphasis on the. 
value of science and research in both 
socialization. and selection that we 


` found at each step of the respondents’ 


medical training. The recent, con- 
tinuing changes in society and modi- 
fications in the ethos of medicine. 
and the curriculum of’ medical 
schools may hold great promise of 
producing more compassionate phy- 
sician-investigators. But, if'so, the 
little evidence available has sug- 
gested that these forces, though not™ 
without effect, have not yet made a 
major difference. 


CONCLUSION © 
Because selection and socializa- 


tion bearing upon the production of 


33. Ibid., pp. 178-84. See also Barber et 
al., Research on Human Subjects pp. 97- 99. 
34. Ibid., pp. 111-12. 
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ethically aware, competent, and con- 
cerned research physicians is defi- 
cient, but even more because, as 
we have discussed elsewhere, 
the ethical values, knowledge, and 
attitudes that researchers have 
very often interact with and depend 
for their efficacy upon social struc- 
tural and situational conditions,® it 
is clear that internalized controls 
alone cannot ensure adequate pro- 
tection of the rights and welfare of 
experimental subjects. External, 
social controls, such as the now 
widely-used ‘institutional, review 
process, are necessary. 

However, recent assessment indi- 
cates that most institutional review 
boards have been limited in their im- 

-pact on the actual conduct of clini- 
cal research.** Moreover, any realistic 
system to protect subjects must de- 
pend in significant part on the 
competence and ethical predisposi- 
tions of clinical investigators, not 
only for the ethical conduct of their 
own research, but also for effective 
formal or informal peer control of 
each other. Clearly, ‘both inter- 
nalized and external controls are 
needed and both require improve- 
ment and invention, although they 
should interfere with medical scien- 
tific advancement as little as possi- 
ble. With respect to improving the 
development of the internalized safe- 
guards, I will sketch three general 
recommendations. These are de- 
rived from the preceding analysis 
combined with other sources.*” 


35. Ibid., pp. 69-73, 110-14, 129-32, and 
chaps. 4-5; and Lally and Barber, “The 
Compassionate Physician,” pp. 292~96. 

36. Bradford H. Gray, “An Assessment of 
Institutional Review Committees in Human 
Experimentation,” Medical Care, vol. 13 
(April 1975) pp. 318-28. 

37. Brody, et al., “Integrating Ethics into 
the Medical Curriculum,” pp. 111-12; and 
Rezler, “Attitude Changes During Medical 
School, pp. 1028-29. See also The Com- 
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First, every research physician, 
but also every other physician, who 
at some time may be responsible for 
the care of patients that are sought 
as experimental subjects, who will 
serve as a formal peer reviewer of 
clinical research, or who will be ina 
position to exercise informal col- 
league control over research, ought 
to have a compassion for subjects. 
Therefore, to reach all student physi- 
cians and physicians, to impress 
upon them that this is as important 
and continuing a concern as compe- 
tency, autonomy, and achievement 
in scientific medicine, and to pro- 
vide effective reinforcement, sociali- 
zation fostering informed ethical 
regard for subjects’ (as well as pa- 
tients’) welfare and rights should be 
integrated into, and structured 
throughout, undergraduate and 
graduate medical training. Itis a con- 
cern that should continue through- 
out the professional career in sys- 
tematic continuing education. There 
ought to be formal, required educa- 
tional components specifically in re- 
search ethics—including portions 
of medical ethics, humanities or 
behavioral science courses, entire 
research ethics seminars, and ethics 
rounds and practica—matched to 
the form and content of scientific 
and clinical training at different 
career stages. In addition, there 
should be some planned treatment of 
ethical issues in discussions of clini- 
cal research by teachers during clini- 
cal and scientific training. The .ex- 
ample of compassionate attitudes 
and behavior toward students, pa- 
tients, and subjects, ought to be 
given by those in any position to 
teach—faculty members, preceptors, 
house officers, supervising physi- 


mission on the Teaching of Bioethics, (ima 
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Teaching of Bioethics: A Report (Hast? 
on-Hudson, N.Y.: The Hastings Cong g 
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cians, senior researchers, and insti- 

tutional review committees. f 
Second, to help build the faculty 

and staff support necessary for those 


kinds of socialization, to provide the . 
teachers and positive role models to ` 


accomplish and reinforce it, and to 
give added incentive for individuals 
to develop such qualities, institu- 
tional recruitment and reward 
policies should elevate ethical 


awareness and concern to the same - 


status for purposes of hiring and 
promotion that scientific achieve- 
ment and excellence have long en- 
joyed. 

Third, there ought also to be selec- 
tive recruitment-of students who al- 
ready possess atleast a basic con- 
cern .for patients and subjects as 
. well as requisite intellectual abili- 
ties. This would not only be di- 
rectly conducive to education and 
graduation of more ethically con- 
cerned physicians and researchers, 
but would probably also .expedite 
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the formation of student subcultures 
more supportive of effective sociali- 
zation into humane perspectives. 

If implemented, these measures 
could, I believe, contribute sig- 
nificantly to the development of 
more compassionate physicians and 
physician-investigators,** and hence 


. to better protection of research sub- 


jects. Insofar as such protection is 


not provided by the profession, in- - 


creased governmental controls are 
likely to be deemed necessary, and 


hostility to biomedical research is | 
likely to grow, at the expense of both ` 


scientific and public interests and 
values. 


38. For indications that other, 
changes in medical education are also needed 
if it is to instill effective bases for either indi- 
vidual internal control or colleague control 
among physicians, see the importént new 
study by Rue Bucher and Joan G. Stelling, 
Becoming Professional (Beverly Hills, Calif.: 
Sage Publications, 1977), especially pp. 
279-85 and the preface by Eliot Freidson. 
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Consensus and Controversy in Medical Practice: 
The Dilemma of the Critically Ill Patient. 


By DIANA CRANE 


ABSTRACT: In response to the problems of coping with 
chronic disease, physicians are moving toward a social defini- 
tion of life, that is, towards defifiing an: individual as 
being alive if he is capable of performing his social roles, 
rather than if he simply meets physical -criteria- for life. A 
study of how physicians in: four medical specialties say 
they would-treat different types of critically ill patients shows 
that there is. considerable consensus among physicians about 
the treatment of salvageable patients with physical damage 
and unsalvageable patients with mental damage but little 
consensus concerning those who are mentally damaged but 
salvageable or physically damaged and unsalvageable. Over’ 
70 percent of the respondents in each specialty indicated 
that they would accept irreversible cessation of brain func- 
tion as a criterion for death, permitting them to cease main- 
taining the patient’s respiratory functions. Examination of 
hospital records showed that physicians tend to overestimate 
on the questionnaires their likelihood of treating critically ill 
patients. In other words, there may be more consensus about 
not treating certain types of patients than the questionnaires - 
suggest. The lack of consensus on these matters in other social . 
institutions, such as law and religion, is also discussed. 
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URING the course of the pres- 
ent century, our lives have 


” been freed of much of the trauma of 


acute illness, but it has become more 
and: more difficult .to. cope’ with . 


chronic disease. The process of dying 
has been attenuated so that many of 
us continue to: live in greatly de- 
bilitated conditions for long periods 
of time. What should be done in such. 
situations is a subject of considerable 
controversy among professionals 
and laymen alike. | 

. I will argue in this article that 
physicians’ are moving toward a 
social definition of life, in’ other 
words, towards defining an individual 
as being: alive ifthe is capable of 


performing his Social roles, at least ` 


to some degree, rather -than if he’ 


simply meets physical criteria for ` 


_ life. The situation is complicated by 


“the fact that ‘physicians are more 
‚willing to apply a social definition of 


aed 


S 


“life to some kinds of patients rather 


than others. Even concerning a par- 
ticular type of patient, there is noth- 


‘ing like the unanimity regarding 


the application of the social criteria 


‘for life that has existed in the use of 


physical criteria. 
The movement toward the social- 


‘definition of life was greatly ac- 


celerated in 1968 when a committee 
at Harvard decided that cessation of 
brain function could be’ considered 


_ equivalent to cessation of respiratory 


and cardiac function in determining 


whether or not a patient had died. 
‘This definition of death has been 


widely accepted, as we will see, 
although the medical profession is 
by no means unanimous on this point 
either. 

A medical controversy « over the 
social definition of life that recently 
erupted into public view concerned 
the use of extraordinary treatment in 


‘the case of Karen Quinlan. This case 
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‘received a great deal of attention in 


the press but it is, in fact, only one 
of a large number of difficult cases 


“which occur every year. Because 
Karen Quinlan’s case is a good ex- .: 
‘ample of the controversies surround- 


ing dying patients, I will briefly. 
review it. Karen Quinlan is a 23- 
year-old woman who has been in a 
coma since April 15, 1975. In-the fall 
of 1975, her parents took legal action 
to obtain the withdrawal of intensive 


. medical procedures, specifically the 


use of the respirator which was 
maintaining her breathing. They had 
requested the neurologist in charge 
of the case “to discontinue all extraor- 
dinary measures.” The physician - 
refused to do so. Consequently, 
the Quinlans took their case to court. 

Quinlan’s case was complicated 
by the fact that she does not meet 
the technical criteria for brain 
death.! On the other hand, all the 
physicians who examined her agreed 
that she is in a “chronic vegetative 


- state” and will never recover the 


ability to function as a human being. 
They disagreed on what should be 
done for her. For.example, her own 
physician refused to withdraw ex- 


. traordinary treatment, but Dr. Milton 


D. Heifetz, Chief of the Department 
of Neurological Surgery at Cedars- 
Sinai Medical Center in Los Angeles, 
said that he believed that treatment 
should be suspended. 

The Superior Court of the State di 
New Jersey. refused the, parents’ 
request that extraordinary measures 
cease. The Court said: “The power 
of the parents to exercise the consti- 
tutional right is found lacking. . ~<. 
The right to life and the preserva- 


1. As set by the Ad Hoc Committee of the 
Harvard Medical School to Examine Brain 
Death. See “A Definition’ of Irreversible ° 
Coma,” Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation 205 (5 August 1968), pp. 85-88. 


` tion of it are ‘interests of the highest. 


order’ and this Court deems it consti- 
tutionally correct to deny plaintiff’s 
. request.” In other words, the inter- 
est of the Court is to preserve the 
life of.an incompetent patient, and 
the wishes of the family have no 
bearing on this issue. This has been 
the stand traditionally taken by law 
courts on these questions but, in 
recent years, there have been’ a 
few examples of courts granting re- 
quests- by families. for the with- 
' drawal of extraordinary medical 
treatment from such patients.? A ‘few 
months later, the Supreme Court of 
‘ New Jersey reversed the Lower 
Court decision provided that attend- 
ing physicians and the hospital’s 
ethics committee could agree that 
. there was “no reasonable possibil- 
ity” that Quinlan would recover “a 
cognitive, sapient state.” 
dinary -treatments were withdrawn, 
and,- surprisingly, Quinlan .con- 
tinued to live. At this writing, she is 
still alive in a nursing home in New 
. Jersey. 
.This-case and others like it- have 


led to considerable controversy, con-. 


cerning how doctors should and do 
handle such cases. These’ debates 
. are based largely on speculation. For 
this reason, it seemed to me, a few 


years ago, when’! was asked by the , 


- Russell Sage Foundation to under- 


take some research on problems sur- 


rounding dying and death, that it 
would be useful to find out how phy- 
sicians actually treat difficult cases 
—not only cases like Quinlan’s but 
a broad range of complex medical 
problems. 


Biological Revolution: Our Last Quest for 
Responsibility (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni: 
versity Press, 1976), chap. A. 
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Extraor- 


and pediatrics. 
. each questionnaire had to be suita- 


DESIGN OF A STUDY OF MEDICAL 
CONSENSUS AND CONTROVERSY 


I originally planned- to examine 
the relationship between what doc- 
tors say they do and what they ac- 
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tually do in hospital settings. In, 


other words, I intended to compare 
information obtained from interviews 
with observations of actual behavior 
on hospital wards. During the winter 
of 1969+70, I conducted over 125 in- 


terviews with physicians in several ' 


. teaching hospitals on the East Coast 
-and came to the conclusion that, in 
_order for my findings to be convinc- 


ing to skeptical members of other 
disciplines and professions, I would 
need to have a large number of cases, 
many more than I could hope per- 
sonally to interview. Therefore, a 


mailed questionnaire seemed desir- 


able. ‘I decided to send question-. 


naires to physicians in four medical- 
_specialties—neurosurgery, - pediat- 


ric heart surgery, internal medicine, 
The questions in 


ble for a particular specialty but in 
such a way that the results of the 
different .questionnaires would be 


‘comparable. While the study lost the. 


richness of detail it might have had 
if it had remained a study. of med- 
ical subcultures, it gained in preci- 
sion and comparability of results by 
shifting to a large questionnaire 
survey. ` 

In comparison with the initial in- 


formant interviews, the mailed ques- . 


tionnaire was much more specific. 
For example, in interviews with pe- 
diatricians, I asked;' “How actively 
would you treat a mentally retarded 


Š ; © chi +? 
.2. See Robert M. Veatch, Death, Dying and - child whe developed pneumonia, 


On the mailed questionnaire, the 
same sort of question became the fol- 
lowing: 2 
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A 1500 gram infant is born with all the clinical characteristics of a mongoloid 
(Downs syndrome). Six hours later, he develops.severe respiratory distress. Chest 
film is read as compatible with hyaline membrane disease or pneumonia. The 
mother of the child, whose husband is a physician, has 4 healthy children of normal - 
intelligence and does not appear to be anxious to save the child. Which of the 
following would you be likely to perform? (Check yes, maybe, or no for each item) 


Yes Maybe No 
Cy 31. Perform appropriate cultures (blood, CSF, etc.). 

32. Treat with antibiotics. ; 

33. Correct acidosis. 

34. If he develops pneumothorax, would you aspirate the 
chest? 

35. If he stops breathing for two minutes, would you bag- 
breathe him for two to three hours? . 

36. Would you place him on a respirator if he continued to, 
have apneic spells? 

37. Ifhe then has a cardiac arrest, would you resuscitate him? 


Oo.0 6 oooo 
Oo 0 ooo 
St Bb aana 


Ininterviews with neurosurgeons, tients with brain damage. On the 
I asked them whether they would be questionnaire for neurosurgeons, the 
more likely to operate on patients problem was posed in the following 
with physical damage than on pa- manner: 


` 
\ 


A 40 year old right-handed marriéd lawyer with a past history of mild hyper- 
tension has suffered a large, mtracerebral, left, deep frontal hematoma. He has 
severe aphasia, moderate right hemiparesis; and mild nuchal rigidity. He is drowsy 
but is able to say his name in a garbled manner. BP is 190/100. Arteriogram shows 
1 em. shift of anterior cerebral artery to right and no evidence of tumor, aneurysm, 
or A-V malformation. During the first 12 hours of observation, his level of con- 
sciousness has steadily declined. Needle evacuation of the hematoma has been 
attempted but only a negligible quantity of liquified blood could be aspirated. 
Although trans-cortical incision with direct surgical evacuation of the hematoma ` 
might prove fatal, he might also die if the hematoma is not evacuated. Assuming 
that he survives surgical evacuation, it is very likely that he may have severe 
residual intellectual and neurological impairment. Under these circumstances, 
would you operate? (Check one of the following). 


O 1. Would usually perform. 
O 2. Would sometimes perform. 
O 3. Would rarely perform. 


In this same patient; the hematoma has occürred in the nondominant right pienk 
occipital area and the residual deficit has left him with a visual field-cut and left 
hemiparesis but no. significan: intellectual or speech impairment. In this instance, 
again, needle evacuation of the hematoma was ineffective and it appears that the 
patient may die if surgical evacuation is not performed. What would be your likely 
‘course of action with respect to surgical evacuation of the hematoma? (Check one 
of the following). 


O 1. Would usually perform. 
O -2. Would sometimes perform. 
O 3. Would rarely perform. 


x , 
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Similarly, on the interview sched- 
ule, the informant’s attitude toward 


_ the issue of brain death was queried 


~ 


~ 


as follows: “If you were maintaining 
a patient’s life on a respirator and 
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had done everything that could be 
done for the patient, under what con- 
ditions would you turn off the ma- 
chine?” This question became the 
following: 


3 i j 


A 25 year old man with head trauma is in deep coma on a respirator. There is 
no evidence of intracranial hematoma. He has had two flat EEG’s over a 2-day 
period and. is unresponsive to painful stimuli. Brain stem reflexes are absent. 
Cardiac activity is present but there is no spontaneous respiratory activity. Which 
of the following would you be likely to do? (Check one of the following). 


this decision. 


o OF OOO 


both groups in favor of it. ` 


In the informant interviews, I 
asked physicians directly if, for ex- 
ample, the patient’s attitude toward 
life, or his family’s attitude toward 
him, affected their decisions. On the 


questionnaires, in order to tap more 


accurately what the physician would 
actually do, I used different versions 
of the same questionnaire, so that the 
social characteristics of the patients 
such as social class, age, patient and 
family attitude, could be varied. 

In spite of the fact that some of the 
questions wére quite sensitive, the 
response rates were over 70 percent 
in all. four specialties. The samples 
were large: pediatrics: 922; internal 
medicine: 1,410; neurosurgery: 650; 


` pediatric heart surgery: 207. Re- 


_spondents in neurosurgery and pedi- 


atric heart surgery were selected 
randomly from lists of professional 
associations. In pediatrics and inter- 
nal medicine, I drew samples of hos- 
pitals from the American Medical 
Association’s Directory of Approved 
Internships and Residencies which 
were stratified in terms of the degree 


of the hospitals’ 


. Leave respirator running until spontaneous cardiac activity ceases, 

. Turn off respirator without consulting colleagues or family. 

. Turn off respirator after consulting colleagues and finding a consensus of 
` their opinion in favor of doing so. 

. Tum off respirator after consulting family- and finding that they will accent 


. Turn off respirator after consulting both colleagues and family and finding 


x 
i 


involvement in 
teaching programs, a rough indicator 
of hospital prestige. I then wrote to 
hospitals asking for their coopera- 
tion and for lists of staff members 
from which respondents were ses- 
lected, randomly. In these two spe- 
cialties, both physicians and resi- 
dents were included.’ ` 

The case histories were received - 
favorably, although a few- respond- 
ents commented that they did: not 
believe that they defined in suffi- 
cient detail the complexities of the 
clinical situations which physicians 
actually face. There is,-however, an 


-upper limit to the amount of infor- 


mation which can be presented in a 
questionnaire format. Other phy- 
sicians were concerned that they 
would not respond to the question- 


3. For further details about the methodol- 
ogy of the study and for a detailed presen- - 
tation of the results, see Diana Crane, The 
Sanctity of Social Life: Physicians’ Treat- 
ment of Crittcally Ill Patients (New York: The 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1975). Also pub- 
lished by Transaction Books in 1977. - 


va 
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naire in the same way if it were ad- 
ministered on two different occa- 
sions (test-retest reliability). In my 
view, this is not a serious difficulty. 
The decisions which were being stu- 
died are central to the physician’s 
daily activity and they are decisions 
which he takes very seriously; his 
answers are unlikely to'be superf- 
cial or ill-considered. Still other phy- 
sicians felt that no hypothetical situ- 


ation could accurately reflect medi- : 
cal practice. Confronted with an: 


actual situation, the respondent might 
react differently from the way he had 
indicated on the questionnaire. In 


other words, are the responses to the - 


questionnaires valid? An attempt to. 
validate the questionnaire responses 
was made using studies of hospi- 
tal records. This will be described 
briefly later. 


HYPOTHESES AND FINDINGS . 


The hypothesis that I was testing 
is that physicians evaluate the chron- 
-ically ill or terminally ill patient not 
only in terms of the physiological as- 
pects of illness but also in terms of 
the extent to which he is capable of 
interacting with others. In other 
words, the treatable patient is one 
who, if treated, is capable of resum- 
ing his social roles'even minimally 
and temporarily. The untreatable pa- 
tient is one for whom this possibility 
must be permanently excluded. For 
example, the severely. brain-damaged 
patient is completely incapable of 
performing his social roles while the 
physically damaged person may be 
able to resume some of them. 
The patient’s potential capacity to 


perform his social roles cen be de- - 


termined in a number of ways. First, 


the physician attempts to decide » 


whether or -not the patient is “sal- 
vageable.” Can the patient -be re- 
stored to health or can a chronic con- 


- 
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dition be controlled for an indefinite - 
period of time? Alternatively, is the 
patient’s condition one which will 
sooner or later be the cause of his 
death? In general, decisions con- ` 
cerning salvageability are based on: 
the known prognoses of: various 


types of diseases. Obviously, from. és 


time to time, the prognoses of cer- 


tain diseases change, but at any par- . . 


ticular time, there is likely to be a 
high degree of consensus among 
physicians concerning the progno- - 
ses of most diseases. 

A second decision concerns the 
quality of life which the patient can 
expect to lead. Is the patient phys- 
ically damaged or mentally damaged 
in the sense that he has suffered ir- 
reversible physical ot intellectual 
impairment or both? 


The salvageability of the patient S : 


indicates whether it is likely that the 
individual will resume his social 
roles; the degree. of irreversible 


. damage indicates his capacity for re- 


suming them. If physicians are fol- . 
lowing the traditional medical norm ` 
regarding medical treatment, that - 
is, defining the patient’s potential ` 

solely in physiological terms, no dis- 
tinction should be made among -- 
cases which differ on these two vari- 


_ables with’ respect to level of treat- 


ment. If the patient’ s potential is be- 
ing evaluated in social terms, dis- 
tinctions will be made depending 
upon the patient’s prognosis and the | 
type of damage which he has sus- . 
tained. The priorities based on the ` 
extent to which the patient is likely - 
to be incapacitated in the perform- 
ance of -his social roles are: (1) 
salvageable patients with physical - 
damage; (2) salvageable patients. 
with mental damage; (3) unsalvage- 
able patients with physical damage; 
(4) unsalvageable patients with men-- 
tal damage. In all four specialties, 
physicians were most likely to say 
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Note: See text for definition of consensus. The numbers In the cells Indicate priorities for treatment 
as described In the text. 2 


that they would treat the first.type 
of patient and least likely to say that 


`. they would treat the fourth type of 


patient. 

In reviewing the findings from the 
study, I will stress the. extent to 
which there was‘agreement or con- 
” sensus among physicians concern- 
‘ing these different types of cases. 
What kinds of cases produced the 
most consensus or controversy? A 
level of high consensus among phy- 
` sicians concerning the decision to 
treat or to withhold treatment from 
a patient is indicated if over 75 per- 
cent of a sample took the’ same posi- 


tion (that is, to treat or not to treat). ` 


- A level of low consensus means that 
51 percent to 75 percent took the 
same position concerming a patient.‘ 

In general, there was the greatest 
amount of agreement about cases of 


types l and 4 (see figure’ 1). In the. 


first case, there was a high degree 
.of agreement that salvageable pa- 
tients with physical damage only 


4, For purposes of this analysis, the pedi- 


` atric and.internal medicine samples were di- . 


vided into two groups: those who said that 
they would be likely to treat a particular type 
of patient very actively and those who would 
treat less actively. The surgical samples were 
also divided into two groups: those who said 
that they would usually operate upon a par- 
_ ticular type of patient and those who said that 
they would’ sometimes or rarely operate upon 
such a patient. 


should be treated. In the second 
case, there was a high.degree of 
agreement that unsalvageable pa-. 
tients with mental damage should 
not be treated. There was much less 
consensus about patients who were . 


‘mentally damaged but salvageable 


or physically damaged and ünl- 
vageable. ` 
These distinctions show up nage 


.clearly among the surgeons. For ex- ; 


ample, with respect to the salvage- ` : 
able patient with a cerebral’ hema- `. 
toma who is described above in. 
the question from the neurosurgery | 


_questionnaire, 89 percent of the neu- 


rosurgeons would operate if the 
damage were physical only, exhibit- 
ing high consensus, but only 55 per- 
cent would operate on him if the ` 
damage were mental, exhibiting low 
consensus. The neurosurgeons were 
also presented with a case of a pa= 
tient with solitary metastatic brain 
tumor. Only 22 percent said they 
would operate on this unsalvageable* 
patient if the tumor affected the pa- 
tient’s mental faculties, representing 
high consensus concerning the with- . 
drawal of treatment. However,. 50 
percent would operate if the tumor 
affected the patient’s physical capac- 
ities only, indicating a low consen- 
sus conceming the treatment of that 
type of patient. `. 

Pediatric heart surgeons y weré pre- 
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sented with a series of cases involv- 
ing children with cardiac defects 
that needed repair combined with 
some other problem, either physical 
or mental. When the cardiac defect 
was combined with another physical 
problem, there was high consensus 
among the surgeons that an opera- 
tion should be performed. Eighty- 
two to ninety-three percent, depend- 
ing upon the particular case, said 
they would operate in this situation. 
When the cardiac defect was com- 
bined with mental retardation, the 
surgeons were almost evenly di- 
vided on whether or not to operate. 

A high proportion of the pedia- 
tricians agreed that unsalvageable 
newborns with severe physical and 
mental damage should notbe treated, 
although more thought that the phys- 
‘ically damaged infant should be 
treated than they thought the men- 
tally damaged infant should.. As one 
would expect, they were evenly di- 
vided on the treatment of salvagea- 
ble. infants with mental damage. 
They were also ‘evenly divided on 
the desirability of treating a physi- 
cally damaged, salvageable infant. 
The latter was a myelomeningocele, 
described as having no nerve func- 


tion in his legs and no bladder or 


rectal sphincter control. He was thus 
unlikely to have a more meaningful 
social existence than the mongoloid 
infant with whom he was being com- 
pared. 


Contrary to what one would: ex- 


pect, there was not a level of high 
consensus among the internists con- 


cerning the treatment of a physi-. 


cally damaged, salvageable patient 
who was quite debilitated (67 per- 
cent would treat him). On the other 
hand, there was more consensus than 
was expected concerning the desira- 
bility of treating patients of types 2 
and 3. About 70 percent said that 
they would not actively treat a sal- 
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vageable patient with a moderate 
degree of mental damage and un- 
salvageable patients with physical 
damage. 

In view of the Quinlan case, it is 
interesting that only 16 percent of 
the 1,410 internists said that they 
would actively treat a severély men- 
tally damaged, salvageable patient, 
indicating a level of high consensus 


- concerning the withdrawal of treat- 


ment. This patient, although less 
damaged than Quinlan, is the case 
in my study that, except for age, most 


-closely corresponds to hers. The pa- 


ient was described on the question- 
naire as follows: 


A 65-year-old woman with severe 
cerebral atrophy cannot walk, feed her- 
self or communicate meaningfully with 
others. She is admitted to the ward serv- 


‘ice dehydrated and septic. 





What effect does the attitude of the 
patient or his family have upon this 
situation? Ifa physician is basing his 
decision concerning treatment in 
part upon the patient’s social situa- 
tion, and not entirely upon his phys- 


tient toward. himself and of his fam- 
ily members toward him would be 


expected to influence the physi- ` 


cian’s decisions. 

In the case of a physically dam- 
aged, unsalvageable patient, the pa- 
tient’s negative attitude toward treat- 
ment pushed the physicians toward 
consensus on the withdrawal of 
treatment. Only 22 percent said that 
they would treat him actively. When 
the same case was presented with 
the patient in favor of treatment, con- 
sensus disappeared. The physicians 
were equally divided on the desira- 
bility of treatment or withdrawal of 
treatment. 

The family’s attitude seemed to 
have little effect on decisions to treat 


` ical status, the attitude of the pa- - 
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adult patients but considerable ef- 
fect on decisions to treat children. 
In other words, if a family did not 
’ define a brain-damaged child as so- 
cially dead, was the physician’s 
judgment of the case affected? In 
three medical specialties, pediat- 
rics, pediatric heart surgery, and 
neurosurgery, the family’s concern 
for a brain-damaged infant or child 
had a considerable influence upon 


the physician’s decision regarding 


treatment. ` 

Ironically, the effect in some in- 
stances was to reduce the amount of 
consensus about treatment. When 
` the family’s attitude was negative, 
there was considerable agreement 
that the patient should not be treated. 
When the family’s attitude was posi- 
tive, the physicians were divided 
equally on whether or not the pa- 


tient should be actively treated in, 


almost every case. However, in cases 
of cardiac damage combined with 
other physical—but not mental— 
problems in children, parental atti- 
tude had no effect. There was a high 
degree of consensus among the pe- 
diatric heart surgeons that the chil- 


dren should be treated, ogandi 


of parental attitude. 


EUTHANASIA AND THE DEFINITION 
OF DEATH 


Finally, how much consensus was 
` there among these physicians con- 
cerning the practice of euthanasia 
and the definition of deathP Re- 
sponses to a question in the pediatric 
questionnaire concerning the direct 
killing of’ an anencephalic infant 
(one born without a brain) were 
overwhelmingly negative. Only 1 
percent of the respondents said that 
they would be likely to give an “in- 
travenous injection of a lethal dose 


of potassium chloride or a sedative 
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drug” to an anencephalic infant; 3 

percent said that they might do so. 
On the otKer hand, internists were 

asked to indicate whether or not they 


_ would increase the dosage of nar- 
cotics for a patient in the last stages 


of terminal cancer to the point where 


‘the dosage: might risk, or would 


probably lead to, respiratory arrest. 
Eighty-one percent of the physicians 
and sixty-eight percent of thé resi- 
dents were willing to take some risk 
or high risk of inducing respiratory 
arrest in the patient by increasing 
his dosage of narcotics. Specific 
questions to test their perceptions of 
the act were not included in the 


_questionnaire, but comments in the 


interviews suggested that some phy- 
sicians defined this treatment as eu- 
thanasia while others argued that it 
was not a true.example of euthanasia 
on the grounds that the physician’s 
intention is to Suppress pain and not 
to cause death. 

Physicians in all Rui specialties 
were asked whether they would con- 
sider cessation of brain function, 
apart from cessation of respiratory 
and cardiac function, as a terminal 
event under certain precisely de- 
fined conditions. In the four special- 
ties, respondents were presented 
with cases appropriate for their spe- 
cialties which were described as 
having brain death, as defined by the 
Ad Hoc Committee of the Harvard 
Medical ‘School: to Examine Brain 
Death. In these four specialties, be- 
tween 70 and 76 percent of the re- 
spondents indicated that they would 
accept irreversible cessation of brain 
function as a criterion for death, per- 
mitting them to cease maintaining 
the patient’s respiratory functions. 
This is very close to high consensus. 
In other words, for these physicians, 
irreversible-loss of the capacity for 
social interaction was a more impor- 
tant consideration than the continua- 


`s 


‘diatric questionnaires, I obtained a 
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tion of the oiyaslogeal indicator of 


life, heartbeat. 

In order to validate the findings 
from the questionnaire, it was nec- 
essary to compare them with data on 
the actual béhavior of physicians. It‘ 
was possible to obtain complete lists 
of patients who had died on the non-: 
private service of a large teaching 
hospital during a calendar year and 
of patients who had been resusci- 
tated on the same service. Obviously 
these two populations overlap but 
that was no problem. The advantage 


-of the two groups lay. in'the com- 
. pleteness with which they were enu- 


merated. The seriousness of the 
events made it necessary for hospital 
personnel to „be accurate in their 
recordkeeping. Additional informa- 


-© tion about these patients was ob- 


tained from hospital records. Only 
information that was so important 


that it would be recorded without 


fail could be used reliably. 


In order to validate one of the pe- 


4 


complete listing of all cases of mon- 
goloid children who had been cathe- 


. terized between 1964 and mid-1969 


by the pediatric cardiology depart- 
ment in a major teaching hospital. 
Unfortunately, the sample was'small 
—33 cases—due to.the relative rar- 
ity of this problem, that is, mongol- 
ism combined with ‘heart defect. 
Again, the records of these - cases 
were searched for additional infor- 


_ mation. 


In general, these studies showed 
that physicians tend to overestimate 


. on the questionnaires the likelihood 
_ of their treating critically ill patients. 


” naires. 


The records suggest that they are 


_ less likely to resuscitate patients 


than they indicate on the question- 
In a hospital where the 
pediatric service was very much in 
favor of treating mentally -retarded 
children, the proportion: of mongo- 
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loid children is received cardiac 
surgery was also lower than the 
questionnaire results would suggest. 
For example, the questionnaire data 
showed that mongoloid children 
with heart defects are much less 
likely to receive operations than 
children whose heart defects are 
combined with physical anomalies. 
Eighty-two percent of the pediatric 
heart surgeons said they would treat 
a child with a diagnosis of atrioven- 
tricular canal combined with a uro- ° 
genital anomaly, while only fifty per- 
cent said they would treat the same | 
kind of heart defect in a mongoloid 
child. The hospital records study 
suggested that the proportion who 
would actually treat the latter type of. 
child is even lower. Among the 14 
cases in.the sample of mongoloid 
children who had a diagnosis of atri- 
oventricular canal, 29 percent. re- 
ceived surgery. In other words, there 


` may be more consensus about not 


treating these children than the 
dust Oun suggest. | 


CONCLUSIONS 


To summarize, ‘there was consid- 
erable agreement among physicians 
concerning the treatment of salvage- 
able patients with physical damage < 
and unsalvageable patients with men- 
tal damage. In the first case, they’ 
agreed that the patient should be 
treated; in the second, they agreed 
that the patient should not be treated. - 

With respect to the other two types 
of cases, salvageable patients with 
mental damage and unsalvageable 
patients with physical damage, phy- 
sicians tended to be about equally 
divided for and against treatment. 
Ironically, if the family or the patient 
were in favor of treatment, this 
tended to increase discensus, par- 
ticularly if, in the absence of this 
variable, the -physicians were in 


-ciation has issued, as a statement of _ 
_its national policy, a “bill of rights’ 
for patients which includes ‚that of ` 
- within than among, religious faiths 


, 


_ THE CRITICALLY ILL PATIENT g 


auieement’ eee the withdrawal of . 


treatment. However, this reaction to 
patient or family attitude occurred 


only if the patient were unsalvage-. 
able. or brain-damaged or both. If - 


the patient was salvageable and phys- 
ically damaged only, the family’s 
negative attitude toward treatment 
_ seemed to have no effect.~ 

` It appears that many physicians no 
longer approach certain types of crit- 
ically ill patients as if physical life 
were sacred. Social life has replaced 
. physical life as the criterion for treat- 
ment in such cases. At the same time, 
as we have seen, there is by no 


means, complete agreement among — 


physicians on the application of: so- 
cial criteria in the evaluation of the 
patient’s potential for treatment. 

. In the United States, the medical 
profession. has not set guidelines 
for physicians in these matters, al- 
though the American Hospital Asso- 


refusing treatment “to the extent 


_ permitted by law.” The Swiss Acad- 


emy of Medicine has gone much 


farther in this direction by publish-. - 
. ing guidelines that permit doctors to 
cut off life-prolonging treatment for 


dying or comatose patients.’ Given 
the authority of the Academy, the di- 


_ rectives amount tó acceptance .of 


passive euthanasia by the Swiss 
medical profession. By contrast, the 
American Medical Association ap- 
. .plauded the first court decision in 
the Quinlan case which did not per- 


- ‘mit the withdrawal of treatment.® 


As the Karen Quinlan case illus- 


trated, there is a lack of consensus - 


5. “Swiss Medical Guidelines . Approve 
` ‘Passive’ Euthanasia,” i 


International Herald 
Tribune, 21 April 1977. 
6. Peter ‘Kihss, “Religious ‘and Medical 


” Leaders Back Court's Decision in the Quinlan 
Case,” New York Times, 11 November 1975: 


a) 


‘on esanta in other social in- 


stitutions, such as the law and reli- 


gion. In her case, one court in effect 


insisted upon a physical definition 
of life, while a higher court applied a 


` social definition. Veatch’s review of 


legal cases of this kind” suggests that 
there has been a tendency in recent 
legal decisions to view these cases 
in terms of their social, rather than 
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their purely physical, potential for’ 


life: State governments are respond- 


-ing slowly to the necessity of legal- 
- izing the social definition of life by 
permitting physicians to cease treat- . 


ment in certain kinds’.of cases, al- 
though-laws of this kind have been 
considered in a number of states. At 
this writing, only California has 


passed, legislation granting: compe- ` 


tent terminally ill persons the right 
to authorize the withdrawal of life- 
sustaining procedures when death is 
imminent:® It does not, however, 
permit guardians of incompetent pa- 
tients to do the same. 

There is probably more variation 


with respect to these issues, It ap- 


pears that each major faith has | 


spokesmen for and against passive | 


euthanasia. During the Quinlan case, 
a group of 14 Protestant and Catholic 
theologians praised the Supreme 
Court’s decision not to let Quinlan 
die:* However, many other Ameri- 
can theologians supported the oppo- 
site point of view. In Italy, eminent 
Catholic theologians took diametri- 


. cally opposed positions on the issue 


of keeping her alive. 


7. See Veatch, Death, Dying and. Biologi- 
cal Revolution, chap. 4. 

8. Les Ledbetter, “ ‘California Grants Ter- 
minally I] Rightto Put an End to Treatment,” 
New York Times, 2 October 1976. 

' 9. ‘Kihsa, 


10. Christina Lord, “Issues in Quinlan 
Case Divide Catholic Clerics,” New York 
Times, 25- October 1975. 


; “Religious and Medical Leaders . 
Back Court’s Decision.” $ 


110 
. Notsurprisingly, ig public is also 
divided on these matters, although 
- the questions which are presented 
to itin public opinion polls are usu- 
ally so general that its commitment 
to a social interpretation of life can 
only be surmised. In 1973, an Ameri- 
can poll found that 62 percent of 
those polled were in favor. of with- 
‘drawal of treatment for the termi- 
nally ill; 28 percent were against it; 
. and 10 percent did not state an opin- 
ion," 
. What little trend data we have in- 
‘dicates gradual acceptance of pas- 
sive euthanasia, both within the 
. medical and legal professions and 
“among the general public. Does 
this suggest decreasing respect for 
life, as the opponents of euthanasia 
claim? Alternatively, it may reflect 


11. Veatch, Death, Dying and Biological 


Revolution, pp. 98-99: . 
12. Ibid., and chap. 4. 
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greater respect for the principle of 
individual selfdetermination and 
bodily integrity, which is.also ob- 
servable in other areas of social life. 


‘Although unfortunately we cannot 


show it with data available from this 
study, it is possible that the absence 
of consensus among physicians con- 
cerning the treatment of certain 
types of patients is due in part to 
the fact that physicians vary in their 
acceptance of changes in the doctor- 
patient role, changes that lead to 
more autonomy for the patient and 
his family. 


13. Cantor has argued that this principle 
could be used to support legal decisions in 
favor of termination of death-prolonging treat- 
ments at the request of patients. See Norman 
L. Cantor; “A Patient’s Decision to Decline 
Life-Saving Medical Treatment: Bodily In- 
tegrity Versus the Preservation of Life,” Rut- 
gers Law Review 26 (Winter 1973), pp. 228- 
64. : ' 
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Ethical Considerations in Selecting Subject 
Populations for Drug Research 


By JOHN D. ARNOLD 


ABSTRACT: The implications of the literal interpretation of 
established ethical codes versus the application of ad hoc 
moral principles are discussed and the concerns of minimiz- 
ing risk, maximizing the scientific value of data, and provid- ` 
ing adequate subject indemnification are examined. It is con- ` 
cluded that the paramount ethical consideration in selecting 

_ subject populations is the diffusion of risk and the provision 
of adequate indemnification. Judicious selection of subject 
populations is essential and ad hoc moral principles should 
prevail at times over the use of established written codes. 


a 
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cerned with the ethical issues surrounding research on human subjects and ha 
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guards for research subjects, drug research in prisons, nena and privileges o 
volunteer subjects, and peer review in human research. 
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ECENT revisions of thought in 
; medical ethics have had a sig- 
‘aificant effect on the choice of sub- 
jects for medical experimentation. A 
notable example is the restrictions 
surrounding the use of prison volun- 


teers. In the past, prison volunteers ` 


constituted the majority of subjects 
in ‘certain types of medical research. 
However, by the early seventies, 
participation in medical research by 
institutionalized subjects was gen- 
erally considered unethical on the 
grounds of the subject’s limited free- 
dom of choice. 
The currently Aepinhed ethical 
` principles governing medical re- 
search are set forth in such interna- 
tional codes as the Nuremberg Code- 
of Ethics in Medical Research and 
-the Declaration of Helsinki. Others 
have been enunciatéd by the Na- 
tional Commission for the Protection 


. of Human Subjects and by the Sec- ` 


retary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Still others are embodied 
in unwritten ad hoc moral principles 
which are a component of what 


we loosely call “professional judg-- 


. ment.” It is possible that the strict 
application of the written guides for 
ethical behavior in the development 

` of new drugs may actually lead to 

` greater potential for injury to the 
subject than ad hoc decisions would. 
Consequently, a further rethinking 
-of the ethical principles governing 

medical research is indicated. 
It is unfortunate that there is a 

. paucity of hard data in the area of 
ethics in drug research, especially 
concerning the choice of subjects. 
Some limited data exist with respect 
to the use of normal volunteers for 

-the initial determination of human 
tolerance and safety of medications. 
We are also beginning to see im- 
posed on protocol design certain 
. principles taken from the ethical 


‘ codes rather than from ad hoc con- 
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cerns ‘about safety. An example of 
this literal interpretation of rules is. 
that, as an overriding criterion for 
patient selection, a given drug trial - 


. must have the potential for benefit 


to the. subject. 
In general, a potential new drug,- 
undergoes extensive trials in several 


, species of animals before it is given . 


to the first human volunteer, al- 


_ though the animal stùdies do not al- 


ways reveal safety hazards or pro- 


‘vide a reliable estimate of the degree 


of efficacy in man. There are no 
quantitative measures of this dis- 
cordance, and in nearly every case 
the discrepancy between the results 
in man and animal species is unpre- 
dictable. This means that a real and . 
unmeasured degree of risk must be 
assumed by volunteers in early drug 
trials. In fact, the appearance of un- 
expected reactions to a drug may oc- 
cur for as long as a drug is used. 
Because most, if not all, adverse 
drug effects are dose-related, it has 
become a standard practice to intro- . 


duce a putative new medicine to 


man in relatively small doses and 
to use small, increasing dose incre- 


“ments in subsequent studies until 


the general profile of the drug re- 
sponse is outlined for man. This — 
stage of study of a new drug has been 
called Phase I by the Food and Drug 
Administration and is essentially the 
first step in determining tolereme 
and toxicity. . 

In the Phase I stage we are pri- 
marily concerned with: 1) the selec- 
tion of an appropriate sample group, 
sufficiently representative of the 
general population to be called “ran- `: 
dom”; 2) minimization of the risk of 
significant and irreversible injury to 
subjects; and 3) the indemnification 
of the injured subject. 

The primary concern of the gen- 
eral public about medical experi- 
mentation probably involves the po- 
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tential for physical -injury. kacili 
against the dignity of a subject, most 
psychological injuries, and other 
- negative factors seem to: have a lower 
rank order in public concern. Assum- 
. ‘ing the potential for irreversible 
. physical injury is at the top of our 
rank order of concerns, we may 
_ examine this potential in various | 
‘classes of studies. - 
? It may be instructive to consider 
a specific example: the case of a new 
‘antibacterial agent with the poten- 
tial for injury to the kidney and in- 
_ ternal ear. A group. of compounds 
‘known as the aminoglycosides has 
these properties and has been devel- 
| oped with success for the treatment 
_of human infections. However, the 
tolerance of man to such new ‘com- 
pounds must be established at some 
early point, and the problem is how 
to determine its safety and efficacy 
- with minimum risk to the subject. 
- There are several options availa- 
ble. If we interpreted the Helsinki 
Declaration literally, we would give 
` this medication only to patients suf- 
‘fering from an*infectton for which 
the drug is indicated. If we assume. 
that the medication is expected to be 
_ an improvement over existing medi- 


- ‘cations, then a therapy. already ex-. 


ists. However, we have learned by 


` _ repeated experience that for maxi- ` 


mum-safety we should give a single, 

. small dose of the experimental drug.. 
This may be followed, after a suita- 

. ble time, with increasingly larger ` 
single doses of drug, either for the 
‘same or for different subjects. 
What are the safety and scientific ` 
problems of executing such a proto- 
ċol in patients with active infec- 
‘tions? First, the patient should not - 
‘have concurrent antibacterial or other 
therapy because it will obscure the 
effects. of the experimental drug. 
Second, the initial and some subse- ° 
quent doses of medication will be so 
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‘the data from patient. versus 


salt that little, if any, EN 


effect will be expected. Third, the ` 


infection will produce many chemi- 
cal, hematological, and physiologi- 


. cal changes so that it may be diff- 


cult, if not’ impossible; to distinguish 
between injury as a consequence of 


disease and injury as a conseqiience | 


of the-clinical trial. 
When this exercise is completed, 
we find we have the following prob- 


` lems; 1) a real increase in the poten- 
tial for mortality or injury from the 


disease itself due to the removal.of. 
previous therapy and the small dos- 


‘age of the experimental drug; 2) the 


concurrent complication of the po- 
tential-for injury from the disease by 
the potential for harm by a.new, un-. 
tested drug—potentials which may. 
be additive in a subject already im- 
periled by a serious disease; and 3) 
much of the scientific benefit from 


`- this study is lost because data on ad- 


verse effects -and drug intolerance 
may be obscured by the. major ab- 
normalities induced by the primary 
illness: This means that many addi- 
tional ‘subjects will be put at risk 
until the drug’s potential for harm 
can be carefully established. 
From the hypothetical case of a 
‘ new bacterial agent, we can extract 
several concerns of ethical impor: 
tance: 
1) What is the relative safety of a 


given’ ‘protocol , design on patients , 


versus “normals? 
2) What is the scientific merit of 


mals?” 

3) Does the-subject benefit in any 
real way aside from the pious, but 
unsupported, hope that 4 miracle will 
occur? ` 


Naturally, not all drug trials will 


follow the’ example of: the: antibac- 


terial. However, the practices of us- 
ing small initial doses, increasing. | 
the dose by small incremen 
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“nor- `” 
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using healthy volunteers have estab- 
lished a rule in clinical trials which 
could be stated: distribute and dif- 
fuse the risk as widely as possible, 
so that no one individual carries the 
entire hazard. As a guide to the de- 
sign of clinical studies, this rule has 
appeared to minimize the incidence 
of significant and irreversible injury 
in actual practice. 

Another concem not Gorinideredi in 
the written codes, but closely related 
to the selection of subject popula- 


tions, is that of indemnification. If - 


a clinical trial has a risk—and this 
is nearly always so—then how should 
the risk be distributed? The issue 
of indemnification brings this to the 
forefront. ` Should the subject bear 
the risk of physical disability, or 
even death, as well as the associ- 
ated economic burdens? This hardly 
seems fair, especially when much of 
the cost of human experimentation 
is borne by government or as a cost of 
marketed goods by pharmaceutical 
companies. 

The selection of a subject popu- 
lation depends a great deal on the 
distribution of risk. A patient with a 
disease is in a much more difficult 
position with regard to indemnifica- 
tion claims than is the normal volun- 
teer. This is true because of a tech- 
nical problem alluded to earlier— 
that of distinguishing between the 
injury as a consequence of disease 
and an injury as a consequence of a 


‘clinical trial. No-fault indemnifica-_ 
tion for injuries in a patient popula-. 


tion is many orders of magnitude 
more difficult than is no-fault indem- 
nification for injury of normal sub- 
jects. Another ethical barrier to the 
use of patient subjects for early drug 
studies is the-real danger of mislead- 
ing the patient. A putative therapeutic 
agent will often be confused for a 
real therapeutic agent unless vigor- 
ous methods of explanation are used. 


The normal subject suffers from no 
such illusions. When dosage and 
method of therapy are clearly not 
therapeutic, even though the drug, 
may have this potential, it is impor- 
tant that this be clearly specified. . 
While the concept of no-fault in- 
demnification for injury to experi- 
mental subjects is not yet included 
in accepted rules or regulations, it 
is implied in the traditional in- 
formed consent agreement. If any- 
one doubts this fact, let him do the 
following experiment: Devise the 
customary “informed consent’ to 


which is added the following state- 


ment— “There are no provisions for 
indemnification for injury. If an in- 


jury should occur it is doubtful that . 


the resources of the scientist will be 
adequate to compensate you for pro- 
fessional fault. You will need to sue 
and if you win there may be insuf- 
ficient funds to pay you.” If this, or 
something similar, were. a part of 
each “informed consent,” then how 
easy would it be to recruit subjects? 

If the risks of a clinical study are 
explained to the potential volunteer 
and are adequately understood, then 
it follows that if the volunteer does 


_ not ask about indemnification, he 


simply is naive. In our experience 
with the indoctrination of potential 
volunteers, it is rare that the volun- 
teer does not ask for our provision 
about indemnification. We believe 
that if we did not have such an ar- 
rangement, few, if any, subjects 
would volunteer. In fact, we would 
be very suspicious of the motivation 
and judgment of one who did volun- 


teer in the face of a straightforward ` 


statement that indemnification was 
not provided. However, in some in- 
stances, both volunteer and investi-. 
gator may be unaware that the usual 
kinds of insurance coverage and pro- 
fessional liability insurance, that 
is malpractice insurance, may not 
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cover the risks of an ‘investigational 


new drug. 

A new phenomenon has become 
apparent in that product liability in- 
` surance may not be operational in 
the case of an investigational drug. 
While self-insurance by large phar- 
maceutical firms is a reasonable sub- 
stitute for commercial insurance, 


self-insurance by most investigators. 


is not a satisfactory protection for the 
volunteer. It is unfortunate that the 
present insurance market is so diffi- 
cult, but the responsibility for in- 
demnification is as important as, in- 
deed is an integral part of, an in- 
formed consent agreement. 
Since we like to live and function 

_ by rules, more specific guidelines 
from agencies such as the FDA and 

HEW are inevitable for research 

` supporting the development of new 
drugs. When these guidelines are 


drafted: we would like to see pro-- 


visions included to lead us in direc- 
tions which minimize the risk to any 


given individual. This requires the 


` 
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flexibility of ad hoc moral guidelines 
in the interpretation of earlier estab- 
lished codes. We can recognize that 
in most cases the normal subject best 


. fulfills the scientific needs of a Phase 


I study. We can then choose our sub- 
ject population to permit minimum 
risk and more sharply defined in- 
demnification against injury. The 
diffusion and minimization of risk 
should have top priority in our hier- 
archy of ethical concerns. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not always possible 
when the strict interpretation of es- 
tablished codes is used. 

In conclusion, -it is emphasized 
that the paramount considerations 
in selecting subject populations for 
drug research are the diffusion of 
risk to individual subjects‘and the 
adequate protection of subjects through 
indemnification. We believe that the 
application of ad hoc moral princi- 
ples facilitates this process while the 
strict interpretation of currently es- 
tablished ethical codes appears to in- 
hibit its success. 
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a Abortion and Medical Ethics 
By DANIEL CALLAHAN ` 


ABSTRACT: Despite the Supreme Court decision in 1973, 
Roe v. Wade, making abortion legally available without impedi- 

. ment during. the first two trimesters of pregnancy, neither 
the legal nor ethical problems of abortion have béen solved. 
Congressional opposition to federal financial support of abor- © 

. tion, as.well as a wide disparity in availability of abortion, 
indicates the still unsettled-state of public policy on the issue. 
In medical ethics, a number of problems:have surfaced in the 
past few years, which together form a-complex set of both 
moral and legal issues. Fetal research, on the one hand, and 

- the prospect of in vitro fertilization, on the other, both point . 
to issues which recent Supreme:Court decisions have not 

„clarified. The rapid development of amniocentesis asa major’ 
tool of prenatal diagnosis highlights some of the new dilem- 

` mas.. If the Supreme Court decision is read literally, there 
would appear to be no grounds for a physician to refuse to 

‘perform an abortion except for a clear threat to a woman’s 
health from the ahortion itself. Yet many, and perhaps most, 
physicians appear morally opposed to using abortion for sex 
selection or in those cases where simple postnatal treatment 
‘is available to correct a genetic defect. What are the rights of 
physicians in such cases and what, if any, are the limits on 
the rights of women to have abortions? Lurking in the back- 
ground is the growing power of medicine to push back the 
time of viability of an infant earlier arid earlier. Both new 
legal and ethical problems are bound to result. Abortion re- 
mains as deeply complex a moral issue as ever. 


Daniel Callahan is Director of the Hastings Center, Institute of Society, Ethics, 
and the Life Sciences, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. He received his B.A. from ` 
Yale and his Ph.D, in philosophy from Harvard. He has taught at Brown University 
and the Untversity of Pennsylvania and is an elected member of the Institute of 
Medicine, National Academy of Sciences. He is the author of Abortion: Law, Choice 
and Morality, The Tyranny of Survival, and Ethics and Population Limitation. 
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|. ABORTION AND MEDICAL ETHICS 
IKE THE tides in some infernal 
sea, the abortion debate rises ` 


and falls with bewildering-rapidity, 


` subject all the while to undertows, 


\ 


` sudden storms,-and crashing waves: 


It is a sea well known to be inhos- 


f pitable to politicians, pundits, phy- 


sicians, and bishops. If the ship of 
state has hard going in its treacher- 


_ ous waters, so also does the bark- of 


Peter. 
One might ask why this should be 


so. After all, public opinion .is di- - 
`. vided on: many issues, hysteria is not 


unknown in other quarters, and Su- 


preme Court decisions rarely result. 


in unanimous ecstasy. Yet abortion 
debates are different—they cut across 
the usual party lines, evoke uncom- 
monly deep feelings, and can even 
divide husbands and wives..But they 
seem always to, have been different, 
in all times-and in all places. If even 
primitive tribes were reported to 
have found the issue troublesome, 


the wild fluctuations in laws through- 


out the world in recent years—a re- 
laxing of laws in Western Europe 


“and the United States, and a tighten- 


ing.of them in Eastern Europe—in- 
dicate that little has changed. Why 


- should it? Only a grossly insensitive 


minority will deny that abortion 
poses a moral issue. For most peo- 


- ple, the apparent need to balance off 


one set of high values for another 
(a fetus for the welfare of a woman 
or the welfare of a woman for a fetus) 
is only an occasion for anguish. Per- 


haps that is the way it should always ` 


-© be—abortion is not the kind of moral 


issue that is once-and for all solved. 


Yet if that is the ‘case at the moral © 
level, laws and court opinions need | 


to be more decisive. They have to 
establish fair standards for everyone 
and create a public policy that is 
minimally coherent and systematic. 
Whatever one may think of the Su- 
preme Court abortion decision -in 


v 
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1973, Roe, v. Wade, it did choose one’ 

classic and long-honored way out of 
a morally and politically divisive 

problem. It left the final decision to 

individuals. The court did not say 

that women must have abortions. It- 
said only that, if they choose, then ` 
they may have an abortion. This is 

a coherent and systematic, even if 
controversial, public policy. The 

Court recognized the ambiguity of. 
the moral situation, leaving some 

free to continue to say no to abor- 

tion and others free to`make use of 

it, while at the same time saying that 

it did not and could not have the 

wisdom to resolve, that ambiguity. 


THE SUPREME COURT DECISION 
OF 1973 


. I choose the Supreme Court deci- 
sion in 1973 as a convenient and 
symbolic point of departure. It rep- 
resented, on the surface, a decisive 
triumph for those groups that had , 
worked long and hard for a change 
in the earlier, highly restrictive 
American state abortion laws. Prior 
to. that decision, a number of states 
had already made changes in their 
abortion laws, public opinion polls 
were indicating a. shift in a more per- 
missive direction, and the feminist 
and civil rights movements had 
opened up new lines of argumen- 


tation in favor of far less restrictive 


laws. In comparative terms, the Su- 
preme Court .decision came’ with 
great rapidity. The abortion reform 
movement was barely underway in 
the late 1940s and during the 1950s, 
and only began to take on real force 
in the 1960s. If a favorable Supreme 


‘Court ‘decision is the great legal 


prize in our country, it was‘a stun- 
ning prize, indeed, for those in favor 
of reform. f 

. Yeť-the reaction to the anid. 
shows that the problem itself has 


ar 
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hardly been solved in any wholly de- 
cisive way. That those opposed to 
abortion reform of any kind shoul 


have found the decision unaccepta- : 


ble is hardly surprising. But there 
were alsò complaints even from 
those who had won a major victory. 
Instead of breaking entirely new 


ground, the decision was a patch- 


work quilt of the old and the new. 
For one thing, it made even first tri- 
mester abortions a matter of “medi- 
cal judgment,” seeming to leave the 
decision finally in the hands of phy- 
sicians. Though it talked about the 
“right to privacy,” and alluded to 


women’s rights, it was simply not - 


clear finally just what unilateral 


rights women actually have. For an- - 


other, it did not satisfy the most ar- 
dent proponents of reform that third 
trimester abortions would be subject 
to medical and state control. Those 
opposed to abortion, could, for their 

part, readily find some weak: reason- 
ing in the decision. Though the 


Court disclaimed it could solve the - 


“speculative” problems. of the mo- 
rality of abortion, it declared de facto 
that the fetus has no rights, up 
through the first two trimesters. Who 
needs a décisive philosophical judg- 
ment when a court can make a de- 
cisive legal judgment?! ` 

The most important outcome of 
the decision, however,'was not so 
much that it settled at least most of 
the legal arguments, but that it was 
not able, and has not been able to, 
since, to settle the moral arguments. 
Of course no Supreme Court deci- 
sion can do that, but in this instance 
there have been some important 
consequences. To this day, there is 
an enormous disparity in the avail- 
ability of abortion services, with the 


1. Fora variety of critiques of Roe v. Wade, 
see “Abortion: The New Ruling,” Hastings 
Center Report, vol. 3, no. 2 (April 1973), 
pp. 4-7. 
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greatest number being disstevsa in 
New York and California. Over one 
million legal abortions are performed 
annually in the United States, mak- 
ing abortion one of the most com- 
monly performed surgical proce- 
dures. In 1974, 169,160 abortions 
were performed in New York and 
159,520 in California. ‘By contrast, 
380 were performed during the same - 
year in Mississippi-and only 30 in 
West Virginia.’ A refusal on the part 
of hospitals in many places, and a 
refusal on the part of many phy- 
sicians, to perform abortions has 
meant that abortion is simply not 
equally available to all. At the ‘same 
time, a significant political effort by _ 
right-to-life groups has intimidated 
many politicians, has led to some 
active efforts for a constitutional 


‘amendment, and has had a signifi- 


cant impact on the provision of abor- 
tion services to the poor. In short, 
if the abortiom problem has not dis- 
appeared as a political issue, it 
surely has not disappeared as a moral 
issue, and there is no indication that 
the situation will change for some 
time to come. 


DEVELOPMENTS AFTER 1973 


In the context of medical ethics, 
abortion has remained a heated and 
central issue. On the legal front, the 
1973 decision left a number of issues 
up in the air, many of which, but 
not all, have been dealt with in later 
decisions. In particular in the 1976 
decision, Danforth v. Planned Par- 
enthood of Missouri, the Court tried 
to take’ on in more detail the ques- 
tion of “viability,” and concluded 
that, in constitutional terms, viabil- 
ity will be construed as “that stage 

‘2. Edward Weinstock,.et al, “Abortion. 
Need and Services in the United States, 


1974-1975,” Family Planning Perspectives, 
vol. 8, no. 2 (March/April 1976), pp. 58-69. - 
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of fetal development when the life 
of the unborn child may be contin- 
ued indefinitely outside of the womb 
by natural or artificial life-support 
systems. . .” Italso determined that 
a state may tequire a woman to give 
her written and informed consent to 
have an abortion, that a state may 
not require the consent of a spouse 
to an abortion during the first tri- 
mester, that a state may not consti- 
tutionally require, in the case of an 
abortion for a minor, the consent of 
a parent or parents during the first 


trimester, and that a state may re- -- 


quire records of some -kind to be 
kept, so long as they remain confi- 
dential. 
If that decision gave comfort to 
those concerned about a watering 
down of the original Roe v. Wade 
decision, another development was 
far less-comforting. A major effort in 
Congress to limit federal Medicaid 
benefits for elective abortions met 
‘with considerable success. In June 
1977, the House of Representatives 
voted to prohibit the use of federal 
funds “to pay for abortions or to pro- 
mote or encourage abortions.” Just 
three days after that vote the Su- 
preme Court ruled on three cases 
(Maher v. Doe, Beal v. Doe, and 
Poelker v. Doe), all of which in- 
volved either the government's ob- 
ligation to pay for abortions or its ob- 
ligation to require public hospitals 
to perform abortions. The most im- 
portant, Maher v. Doe, held that a 
state participating in the Medicaid 
program was not required to pay for 
nontherapeutic abortion even though 
it paid for childbirth. Shortly after 
that decision, the Senate voted to bar 
the use of federal money for abortion 
except in cases of rape, incest, and 
` medical necessity. At this writing, a 
. Senate-House Conference Commit- 
tee has not been able to resolve the 
differences between the Senate and 
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House versions. Proponents of what 
has-now come to be called the pro- 
choice position saw in the Supreme 
Court decisions and the legislative 
action a clear assault on the right of 
poor women to procure a safe abor- 
tion. The pro-life groups saw the 
same events as a legitimate way of 
distinguishing: between a right to 
privacy in abortion decisions and a 
right of entitlement to state support 
in carrying out a decision to have 
an abortion. 


THE PRESENT LEGAL SITUATION 


From the viewpoint of medical 
ethics, the present legal situation 
conceals.as much as it reveals. Most 
of the legal struggles have turned on 
the rights of the father, the rights of 
minors, and federal support of abor- 
tion programs. Yet a number of other 
issues have arisen since the Su- 
preme Court decision which, if they 
have not resulted in fierce legislative 
struggles, have been the subject of 
considerable soul searching among 
those working in the field of ethics. 

The ethical issue which received 
the most attention within the past 
few years was fetal research. In late 
1974, Congress- established the Na- 
tional Commission for the Protection 
of Human Subjects of Biomedical 


. and Behavioral Research. The Com- 


mission was specifically mandated 
to examine the issue of fetal re- 
search, particularly research on liv- 
ing fetuses, and to recommend to 
the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
whether and under ‘what circum- 
stances such research should be con- 
ducted or supported by that Depart- 
ment. Not surprisingly, the issue 
proved particularly heated. For those 
opposed all along to abortion, it was 
simply offense added to injury that 
fetal research should even be con- 
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templated on living fetuses. Even to 
those in favor of the Supreme Court 
decision, the issue posed some dif- 
ficult dilemmas. For some, the fact 
that some fetuses were destined to 


die by abortion was, in itself, suf 


ficient grounds to use those fetuses 
for medical investigation. At the 
least, since they were destined to 
die, further harm could hardly be 
done to them. At most, the fact of 
their death might mean that some 
significant medical discoveries could 
‘be made, thus rendering their deaths 
not wholly meaning: 


THE ISSUE OF FETAL RESEARCH 


On July 25, 1975, the Commission 
presented its “results to the Secretary 
of HEW. In general, it approved 
both therapeutic and nontherapeutic 
research directed toward the fetus, 
on the condition that there be little 
or no risk to the fetus. The most dif- 


ficult issue-it had to face was that 


of riontherapeutic research directed 
toward the fetus during the abortion 
procedure, and nontherapeutic re- 
search directed toward the non- 
‘viable fetus ex utero. In setting 
conditions for that last category of 
research, the most significant provi- 
sions were that there should be “no 
` significant procedural changes .: . 
introduced into the abortion pro- 
cedure in the interest of research 
alone, and no intrusion into the fe- 
tuses made which alters the duration 
of life.” But those conditions raised 


3. The National Commission for the Pro- 
tection of Human Subjects of Biomedical 
and Behavioral Research, Research on the 
Fetus: Report and Recommendations (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: DHEW Publication no. (OS) 
76-127, 1975), p. 74. For other discussion 
of the ethics of fetal research, see Paul 
Ramsey, The Ethics of Fetal Research (New 


Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1975);. 


’.Karen Lebacqz,. “Important Elaborations: 


` Fetal Research: Response to the Recom- 
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a number of research problems, 


sirce some of the most effective po-  - 


tential research would involve a vio- - 
lation of precisely those conditions. 


‘At that point, the Commission recog- 


nized it had a problem on its hands, 
and recommended that such re- 
search “presenting special problems 


_related to the interpretation or appli- 


cation of these guidelines” could be 
conducted or supported by the Sec- 
retary of DHEW only after such re- 
search “has been approved by å na- 
tional ethical review body.’ As it 
happens, however, there existed at 
the time no such entity as a “national 
ethical review body,” and as this is . 


. being written one has still not been 


established. 
The debate on fetel research caused 


a number of ethical issues to surface. 


For one thing, it implicitly raised the 
question of the rights of a fetus des- - ` 
tined to be aborted. For those who ` 
hold that the fetus should at least be 
the subject of somie respect, even if 
not of full legal standing, it was hard 
to swallow the notion of the fetus as 
a research subject. It also raised the, - 
question of the extent to which the 
fetus should be seen exclusively as 
the property of the mother. If the 
mother gives permission for re- 
search, why should there be regula- 
tions at all bearing on research in 
the fetus? As I will discuss later 
on, the 1973 Supreme Court deci- ' 
sion by no means solved all of the 


. logical dilemmas posed by a free 


choice on the part of a woman. Is 
the fetus simply her property, to be 
disposed of as she sees fit? The Court 
did not say that, but then it did not 


mendations,” Hastings Center Report, vol. 


` 5 (October 1975), pp. 11-13; and Willard 


Gaylin and Marc Lappé, “Fetal Politics: . 
The Debate on Experimenting with’ the 
Unbom,” Atlantic Monthly, vol. 235 (May 
1975), pp. 66-73. 
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say just what rights resided in the 
woman concerning her fetus once 
she had made a decision to abort it, 
nor did’ it say what other use could 
be made of the fetus. 


_ Ifa fetus has no. moral standing. ` 
whatever, then” there is no obvious’ 


reason to ‘quibble over its moral sta- 


`. tus as an experimental subject. Yet 


‘if the fetus does have some moral 
standing, but not a full legal stand- 
ing; then what rights, if any, does it 
have? To my mind, a striking feature 
of the debate on fétal research re- 
lates to what I will call-“‘ethical sen- 
sibilities.” Emotionally, even many 


who supported the Supréme Court 


decision reacted against treating the 
` fetus ‘simply -as one more experi- 
mental .object. At the same time, it 
has proved exceedingly difficult to 
articulate a strong argument to de- 
fend those sensibilities, since one 
_seems to be. moving in an uneasy 
area between moral intuitions and 
the state of the law. The issue is per- 
haps most difficult for those who 
hold that, on balance, the right of a 


woman to choose an abortion takes ` 


precedence over the right of the fe- 
tus to life. But that leaves unresolved 


the question of just how respect may . 


be shown to the fetus and yet, at the 
. same time, take full account of the 


fact that the courts have decided that 


the fetus really has no rights. 
' . If that issue poses some obvious 
difficulties, the research case for the 


. use of fetuses. poses still others. A’ 


major and accurate claim of those re- 
searchers who want to use fetuses 
for research purposes is that such re- 
search will contribute, in the future, 
not only to healthier lives for babies, 
but in many cases to the- saving of 
their lives. Yet there is surely a para- 
_dox here. What is it that makes those 
babies, whose lives may be saved in 
the future, of greater value than the 
lives of those otherwise healthy fe- 


; jer. 


tuses being’ honei Io The obvi- 
ous answer of course is.that, in the 
case of the fetuses being aborted, 
they are not wanted. The premise of 
the research argument, though never ° 
fully stated; is that the lives of 
wanted babies in the future cari be 
saved as a-result of medical -ad-. 
vances, not the lives of all babies. A’ 
similar paradox exists in thé devel- 


opment of the field of neonatology. ’ 


A major development in recent years 
has been neonatal intensive care 
units, whose aim is to reduce both 
morbidity and mortality of prema- 
ture and otherwise endangered ba- 
bies. 'In that case, enormous ex- 
penditures of time, dedication and, 
rnoney go into saving the lives of a 
comparatively small number of ba- 
bies. Yet in the very hospitals where ` 


` neonatologists' are working to save 


lives, perfectly healthy fetuses are 
being aborted in other, parts of the 
same hospital. ‘The very bestowal of 
the term “patient” is indicative of. 
the paradox here: In the case of abor- 
tion, it is the mother who is the pa- 
tient, not the fetus. In the case of the 


-endangered: fetus of a mother who 


desires to have a baby, the fetus be- 
comes the patient. It is a troubling 


matter, not easily resolved simply by 
‘talking in terms of the wanted or the 


unwanted child. 
Analogous problems are raised by . 


the prospect of in vitro fertilization, 


that is, the fertilization’ of an egg out- ` 


` side of the womb (in a culture dish), 


and its reimplantation in the womb. 
The technique, still not developed, 
would, according to its proponents, 
have a research. value for reproduc- 
tive biology as well as a practical 
value for some infértile women (par- 
ticularly those with blocked ovi- 
ducts). Precisely because the pro- 
cedure is now in a very primitive. 
stage, ` however, there are moral 
dilemmas. First, itis a form of human 
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experimentation. There can be no 
certain way of predicting whether 
the embryo and fetus will develop 
normally; deleterious effects of the 
procedure may not become evident 
until after birth. Sécond, the process 


of experimentation may, and proba- 


bly will, require the destruction of 
fertilized eggs and early embryos for 
close’ examination, thus becoming, 
in effect, an abortion procedure car- 
ried out for purely experimental pur- 
poses. Third, when the technique 
is in the experimental phase, and 
eggs have been donated for research 
purposes, then to whom do the fer- 
tilized eggs belong—the “mother,” 
the “mother” and “father” together, 
or to the researchers? And if the fer- 
tilized egg is reimplanted in a womb 
other than that of the woman from 
whom the unfertilized egg was taken, 
who would then be the “mother?” 

Needless to say, these are difficult 
questions.‘ 

The development of prenatal diag- 
nosis, in its many forms, has raised 
still another array of ethical dilem- 
mas. Amniocentesis, involving ‘the 
analysis of a sample of amniotic 
fluid drawn by needle from the preg- 
nant woman, is able to provide evi- 
dence of a number of chromosomal. 
and other abnormalities early enough 
‘to permit a legal abortion. This al- 
lows certain knowledge in many 
cases that a child is defective, most 
notably in the instance of Down’s 
syndrome (mongolism), and it be- 
comes possible-for a woman to have 
an abortion to obviate bearing such 
a defective child. Recent studies 
have shown this to be a safe pro- 
cedure, and it is increasingly being 
used in women over 35, those most 


4, Leon Kass, “Babies by Means:of In 
Vitro Fertilization: Unethical Experiments 
on the Unborm?,” New England Journal of 
Medicine, vol. 285 (18 November 1971), pp. 
1174-78: 
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at risk for having a defective child. 
Other experimental techniques of 
prenatal diagnosis include the de- 
velopment of fetoscopy, which may 
make possible the drawing ofa blood 
sample from the fetus, and the art 
is developing to a state where direct 
visual scanning of the fetus may soon 
also become possible. Ultrasound is 
still another technique of examining 
the fetus for a defect, and there are 
ah increasing number of tests avail- 
able which analyze the mother’s 
blood for the likelihood of her 
carrying a defective fetus. 


SEX CHOICE 


In one sense, the development of 
these techniques simply opens up 
scientific possibilities for those women 
who do not care to bear a defective 
child. Since a “fetal indication” for - 
abortion was broadly recognized’ in 
some states even prior to the Su- 
preme Court decision, it might be 
expected that no special problem | 
would appear by the development . 
of these techniques. Yet as the tech- 


‘niques develop further, there is the 


problem of the extent of real or po- 
tential fetal damage which could 
serve as a moral justification for abor- 
tion. A harelip, for instance, is cer- 
tainly a defect, but it is a surgically 
correctable defect. Would the avoid- 
ance of the harelip child serve as 
adequate moral justification for abor- 
tion? If one follows a strict logic of 
leaving ‘the decision entirely to a 
woman, then of course any justifica- 
tion is a sufficient justification. But, 
even so, how far should that logic 
be pressed? Amniocentesis makes 
possible the detection of the sex of a 


‘child, thus allowing a woman to 


abort the child of an undesired sex. 
There is a great deal of resistance 
among those able to use the tech- 
nique of amniocentesis to use it for 
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purposes of sex choice. Some have 
argued that it is a poor allocation of 
whatis, at present, a scarce resource. 
But however true that may be, it 
evades a more fundamental moral is- 
sue. If the only “defect” a child has 
is being of a sex not wanted by the 
parents, this would seem to leave the 
fetus with no moral status whatever. 
Intuitively, many:-reject that posi- 
tion, and it can pose a nasty dilemma 


for a physician trained to perform. 


amniocentesis. The Supreme Court 
decision, as noted, did not leave 
clear the extent to which. the abor 
tion decision is the woman’s or the 
doctor’s. It spoke, basically,. as if it 
were meant to be a joint decision, 
and yet at the same time it did give 
a very heavy weight to the “medical 


. judgment” of the physician. If one- 


places the emphasis entirely on 
women’s rights, then the physician 


‘becomes merely a technician-—and 
_thus should, like it or not, carry out . 


amniocentesis for the sake of sex 


choice. On the other hand, if there | 
are no medical contraindications to 


amniocentesis for sex choice, the 
physician can hardly take refuge in 
“medical judgment” as a reason for 


not using the technique for that pur- _ 
pose. Yet many physicians are quite 


unwilling to play the role of téchni- 
cian,-or to carry out abortions for 


‘what’ may seem to them utterly triv- 


ial reasons (particularly second: tri- 


.mester abortions, a necessity in the 
- case of sex determination by amnio- 


centesis), and it is not clear that the 
Supreme Court ever intended them 
to be merely. passive.® ._- 


5. A good survey of the issues, medical 
and ethical, can be found in David N. Leff, 
“Boy, or Girl: Now Choice, Not Chance,” 
Medical World News (1 December 1975), pp. 
45-66; see also Marc Lappé and Péter Stein- 
fels, “Choosing the Sex of Our Children,” 
Hastings Center Report, vol. 4, no. 1(Febru-’ 

ary 1974), pp. 1-4. 
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The problem is likely to intensify 
in time, since the possibilities of pre- 
natal diagnosis are almost unlimited. 
It will be possible to detect more 
and more defective fetuses in utero 
as time goes on. At the same time, 
there is also a greater possibility of 
finding ways to treat a fetus in utero 
for some defects and also a greater 
possibility of correcting defects once 
a defective fetus has been born. 
Some harsh policy choices are posed 
by these dual developments. Should 
resources be allocated to incréasing 
the range and possibilities of pre- 
natal diagnosis, and thus the possi- 
bilities of the use of abortion to deal 
with the problem of genetic defects? 
But does it make’ sense to allocate 
resources to the treatment of genetic 
defects in utero or ex utero, particu-. 
larly if the process will be slow and 
costly? One-argument, of course, is 
that both alternatives should be de- 
veloped, since this would provide 
a maximum of free choice for a 
woman. But how much research 
money should be invested to in- 
crease available options? 

Another troubling issue with pre- 
natal diagnosis turns on the question 
of the “welfare of the child.” Some 
have argued that every child has a 


right to be born with a healthy ge- 


netic constitution, though it is by no 
means clear just what such a right 
entails. If it is understood to entail 
the right of every defective fetus to `’ 
be aborted, for its own welfare, it is 


- surely a very strange kind of right, 


the only one I can think of where’ 


‘death, or not being born, is the only 


way to have one’s rights fulfilled. 
Equally puzzling is a determination ` 
of just what should count toward the 


` “welfare” of the child. It is clear that 


many defective and deformed hu- 
man beings have lived satisfactory 
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lives, and our whole national effort 
of late toward taking the lives of the 
‘ handicapped seriously indicates a 
recognition that such lives can in- 
deed be tolerable, with adequate so- 
cial ‘support. 
For some time now, the discussion 
of prenatal diagnosis has been:sub- 
‘ject to a great middle. There are at 
‘least three considerations possible 
_ in determining the fate of a defec- 
tive fetus: the rights of the fetus, the 
‘rights of the family, and the rights of 
society. Unfortunately, much of the 
_ discussion is confused by lumping 
all three rights and considerations 
together. It is generally known that, 
however difficult life may be for 
Down’s syndrome children, they 
usually do not suffer in any notable 
way, and the same is even more true 
in the case of one of the warst of 
all of the genetic defects, Tay-Sachs 
disease. In the latter case, a child 
becomes vegetative at about six 
months and will die by the age of 
four or five. But the child does not 
suffer, so it really makes no. sense to 
talk about the abortion of a Tay- 
Sachs child in terms of avoiding suf 
fering by that child. It is the parents 
who suffer, and it is society, which 
frequently bears the expensive bur- 
den of caring for such children (in 
the range of $25,000 a year).. But if 
the moral issue is to be cast in suffer- 
ing, then it should be cast in terms 
specifically of the burdén on the par- 
ent or society; it is simply an ‘eva- 
sion to act as if it were solely the 
welfare of the child being con- 
sidered. We are heré in an area well 
beyond the law, where moral issues 
are surely at stake. Again, to follow 
_one abortion logic, the fetus simply 
-has no rights and parental desires: 
can take total precedence. But it is* 
interésting that there is usually a 
strong attempt made to speak in 
terms of the welfare of the child, 
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‘even when that i is clearly not the real 


issue. 
While the symptoms so far are 
mild, there is increasing evidence of *' 
social pressure on parents not to bear - 
a defective child. Increasingly, the 
argument -is being made that cer- 
tainly-women over the age of 35, 
those most at risk, should undergo 
prenatal diagnosis. Beyond that, one 
can find evidence that prenatal diag- 
nosis is “medically indicated” in 
any situation where there is some’ 
significant risk for the bearing of a ` 
defective child. While one can un- 
derstand a general movement toward . 
making use of a powerful new 
technique, one’ can’also foresee 
some significant conflicts of values. 
Abortion was legalized in this coun- 
try primarily. as a means of giving 
women a -wider range of options. 
Freedom of choice on the part of the 
woman has been the critical ethical 
argument. Ironically, social pres- 
sures which, in effect, tell women 
how they ought to make use of the 
freedom of abortion, in the case of 
potentially defective children, could 
well subvert the very argument for 
free choice which was made in the. 
first place. If abortion serves women, 
abortion can also, under different 
circumstances, serve society as well 
—at least that is the argument of 


those who have pointed to the value 


of abortion for population limitation 
and also for reducing the incidence 
of genetic defects in society. Even 
now, some specialists are unwilling 
to carry out prenatal diagnosis unless 
there is a prior agreement on the part 
of the woman to have an abortion 
should a defective fetus be detected. 
This is reasonable enough, since 
there seems little point in going 
through with the procedure if no ac- 
tion is to be taken. At the same time, 
it is difficult to see how our society 
will avoid social pressures upon 


those at risk for bearing a defective 
child, since it is rarely easy to both 
foster the principle of freedom and at 
the same time take that freedom so 


seriously that’ people are not manip- - 


ulated toward what society con- 
siders responsible choices. 

In addition to the reasons offered 
in favor of prenatal diagnosis for the 
child, the family, and society, there 
have been frequent references in the 
literature to its potential biological 
value to the species as a whole. How- 
-ever, population geneticists seem 
considerably divided on this point, 
not only because of the difficulty in 
determining the long-range implica- 
tions of the elimination of some ge- 
netic diseases, but also because it is 
far from clear that elimination of spe- 
cific conditions is necessarily of bio- 
logical value. Many genetic diseases 
are thought to have certain compen- 
satory biological values for various 


groups within the species, and the ` 


absence of clear knowledge on these 
points gives rise to considerable 


hesitation about whether the wel- 


fare of the gene pool as such is a 


significant reason for prenatal diag- 


nosis. If there is anything to be said 
on this point, it is that at present the 
strongest moral reasons for prenatal 
diagnosis would center on the wel- 
fare of the family, and perhaps of the 
society as a whole, seen from an eco- 
nomic perspective. 


THE PROBLEM OF VIABILITY 
If the moral dilemmas posed by 


prenatal diagnosis, fetal research, ` 


‘and sex choice have turned out to 


be the most prominent in recent . 


years, the potentially most troubling 
issue of all may be the next to arise. 
That is the problem of “viability.” 


As cited above in the Danforth de- 


.cision, the Court defined viability as 


“that stage of fetal development - 
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when the life of the unborn child 
may be continued indefinitely out- 
side of the womb by natural or arti- 
ficial life-support'systems.” In Roe 
v. Wade the Court declared:that “For 
the stage subsequent to viability the 
State, in promoting its interest in the 
potentiality of human life, may, if it 
chooses, regulate, and even .pro- 
scribe, abortion except where it is 
necessary, in appropriate medical 
judgment, for the preservation of the 
life or health. of the mother.” The 
Danforth decision thus clarified what 
the Court means by “viability.” 

But it is an elastic definition. The 
developments in neonatology, men- 
tioned above, also include an in- 
creased ability to keep smaller and 
younger infants alive by ‘ ‘artificial 
life-support systems.” In Roe v. 
Wade the Court was using what was 
then the generally accepted time of 
viability, about 28 weeks, but going 
as low as 24 weeks. But the techno- ° 
logical possibilities here are in prin- 
ciple unlimited, subject only to our 
present lack of skill and knowledge. 
It is thus not only conceivable, but 
also likely, that it will soon be pos- 
sible to keep babies alive outside of 
the womb down to 18 weeks, then 
15, and so on: “Viability” does. not, 
therefore, represent a fixed biologi- 
cal- point, but is a function of tech- 
nical capacity. Clearly, such a devel- 
opment will force a reconsideration 
of the Supreme Court decision, and 
the legal implications are’ tremen- 
dous. Tke moral implications are no 
less important, for a removal of via- - 
bility as a significant biological point 
would also undercut its use as a sig- 
nificant moral dividing point. 


i 


THE CONCEPT OF POTENTIALITÝ 


Philòsophers and theologians have ` 
argued interminably about the’ sig- 


nificance of (to use the Court's 
. + VE 2 c 
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words) 
life.” 


“the potentiality of human 
Viability has frequently been 


used (and so the Court used it) as a. 


biological dividing. line where a sig- 
nificant potentiality had at that point 
been realized—independent life out- 
side of the womb. But that line wilk 
_ probably soon cease to mean much 
of anything biologically, and thus 
not only the Courts, but society as 
well, will be forced to reconsider the 
concept of potentiality and its moral 
significance, if any. Both the Courts 


and the medical profession, and. 


` .probably much of the public, have 
for some time tried to find a con- 
genial fit between biological stages 
in human development and ethical 
norms for the respect due persons. 
The concept of viability represents 
one attempt at such a fit (for others, 
_ including this author, the biological 
stage of development reached by the 
end of the first trimester—particu- 
larly the development of a cerebral 
cortex—has appeared’a more com- 
-pelling point for such a fit). ‘6 What 
both the demise of the notion of vi- 
ability, and serious. philosophical 
questions about fastening on to one 
particular developmental stage as 
ethically critical, may mean is the 
posing of a much starker moral ques- 
tion—a straightforward moral deci- 
sion to declare certain types of hu- 
man life beyond the pale of rights 
or respect, with no evasion of that 
decision possible on the basis of bio- 
logical arguments. Speaking as one 
who has supported the. Supreme 
Court decision and who, in earlier 
- writing, tried to make the most pos- 
sible of biological stages of develop- 
ment, it is not a prospect I look for- 
ward to. 


6. Daniel Callahan, Abortion: Law; Choice 
and Morality (Néw York: Macmillan, 1970), 
pp. 349-94. 
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CONCLUSION 


Since I have already introduced . - 
a personal note, I would like to end 
with some further personal observa- 
tions. I think it fair to say that; for ' 
many working in medical ethics, 
abortion remains the most difficult 
problem of all. For one thing; there 
seems little new to say about a prob- 
lem that has been fiercely debated . 
for more than a decade; for many 
who have tried to find a good and 
coherent answer, there 1s a feeling 
of real frustration. For another, as 


- legislators have discovered to their 


pain, the debate releases the most: 
unfettered emotional appeals and 
outbursts, as if moral passion on the 
subject would be compromised or 
diluted by recourse to rational argu- 
ments. tf 
Yet I believe that since the Su- 
preme Court.decision there has ac- 
tually been a higher and more sober 
level of discourse than there was ear- 
lier. The best evidence of this is the 
very fine array of carefully argued 
articles and books which have been 
published by philosophers’? and a 
more general willingness, it seems 
to me, for more people. to take the 
moral problem seriously. Prior to the 
Supreme Court decision, when the 
battle was almost purely partisan 
and political, there was little tend- 


‘ency for anyone to take a nuanced 


approach,. politically never a very 
helpful tack, little tendency to con- 


` sider the long-term effects of avail- 


able legal abortion, and little tend- 
ency to bring suppressed doubts 


7. See especially Marshall Cohen et al., 
eds., The Rights and Wrongs of Abortion 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1974), a collection of articles which originally 
appeared in the journal Philosophy and Public 
Affairs.. 
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into the open. These are now begin- 
ning to happen and on both sides 
of the fence. For some, originally 
strongly opposed to abortion, it has 
become evident that the, Supreme 


Court decision has not meant instant. 


moral armaggedon. For others, eager 
to have the laws changed, it has 
meant the realization that legaliza- 
tion has seemed to imply to many 
moral approbation and thus a re- 
course to abortion for reasons that 
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seem to carry little moral weight; 
routinization of the “procedure” seems 
to point in the direction of moral triv- 
ialization. The history of abortion 
debates in other nations, the fact that 
people do appear to change what 
they think are settled moral convic- 
tions, arid the’ inherently difficult 
ethical questions raised by abortion, 
all promise that abortion will remain 
a central and perennial issue for 
medical ethics. f 
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ABSTRACT: There is almost no step in the research process . 
in epidemiology in which ethical issues do not exist. In 
this paper we follow the thread of our own experience in 
balancing values of scientific rigor against values concerning 
the interests of the people under study. Ethical issues in 

_ epidemiology are illustrated in the choice of research ques- 
tions; in-the choice of study designs to explore the ques- 
tions; in the maintenance of confidentiality; in obtaining 
the participation of populations; in experimental studies; and 
the giving or withdrawing of treatment. 
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` ETHICS IN EPIDEMIOLOGY 


PIDEMIOLOGY is the study of ` 


the distribution and- deter- 
minants of health states in human 
populations. The value of studying 
the human species rather than others 


in order to garner knowledge about _ 


human health is self-evident. From 
the first, however, the specific ad- 
dress of epidemiology to human be- 
ings has imposed limitations as well 
as conferring strengths. The limita- 
tions stem primarily from the neces- 
sity to respect ethical standards, 
‘that is, human normns and values, in 
carrying out research on human sub- 
jects. 
A comparison with experimental 
biology points up the problems of 
epidemiology.. Several struts sup- 
port the experimental method when 
-it is applied to animals. The design 
of the experiment hinges on the ran- 
‘dom allocation of carefully bred ani- 
- mals of known characteristics to 
different experimental groups. 
` Ideally these groups differ only with 
respect to the treatment under evalu- 
ation. There are few constraints on 
_the. nature of the treatment, its an- 
ticipated consequences, and the 
measures of outcome. The measures 
of outcome may include any useful 
observation; sacrifice of the animals 
isa commonplace. Finally, regard- 


less of the outcome of the treat- 


- ment, the experiment may be repli- 
cated many times, by the initial 
‘experimenter and by others, and.it 
may be varied step by step to test 

. explanatory hypotheses. 


The epidemiologist who aspires to - 


impose these experimental stand- 
ards on his work can rarely, if ever, 
. attain them. He must depend on 
consistency with varied strategies, 
rather than on strict replication, to 
validate his observations: The data 
- he obtains are often imperfect and 
his estimates crude. The strengths 
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of epidemiological studies lie else- - 
where. Thus they often have im- 
mediate relevance and application 


in public health. Yet to achieve the 


relevance that can only come from’ 
valid results the ‘epidemiologist 
must meet standards of scientific 
rigor. At the same time, he must 
meet ethical standards of respect for 
human beings, both in individual . 
and population terms. Thus like the 
clinical scientist, the epidemiolo- 
gist must have the willing partici- 
pation of the people he studies, and 
avoid obtrusion on body and mind. 
He must have regard for the social 
values and institutions on which he 
may impinge. _ 

An examination of ethics in epi- 
demiology is thus an examination of. 
the way in which the values of sci- 
ence and its potential benefits to 
public health are balanced against 
the values of individuals and com- ` 
munities. Such equations can be 
complex, difficult to construct, and 
difficult to resolve. To make things 


harder, these equations of values 
-cannot be fixed and timeless as are 


the equations of the physical world; 


‘they are necessarily relative and 


changing. In this paper, we shall 
discuss the ethical considerations 
that inhere in the choice of research 
questions, and in the choice of study 


designs to explore the questions. We 


shall consider also the matter of con- 
fidentiality of records, and the man- 
ner in which the participation of 
study populations is achieved. 

Finally, we shall consider the prob- 


, lems special to experimental stud- 


ies, and the consequences of both 
giving and of withholding experi- 
mental treatment. These questions 
are selected out of many in our own 
experience as those that pes 
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RESEARCH QUESTIONS 


The choice of a research ques- 
tion raises broad issues. New knowl- 

_ edge is assimilated, so Thomas Kuhn 
and Karl Marx before him have led 
many to recognize, within the bounds 
of dominant scientific paradigms 
that are, in turn, dependent on the 
social structure and values of the 
time. Knowledge may remain true 
_ through the vagaries of thought and 
ideology. The same constancy is not 
secured for the place of knowledge 
in the conceptual schemes that guide 
the pursuit of new knowledge or 
the use of old. The measurable bene- 
fits of knowledge depend on its 
utility, and the utility of any piece 
of knowledge mây be readily super- 


ceded, and may just as readily shift 


from peripheral to central. 

. From the scientist’s viewpoint, 
what is most important is the sci- 
entific ideal of free inquiry and the 
pursuit of truth for its own sake. 
The epidemiologist, by definition, 
requires that his research endeavors 
have application to health, and his 
choice of research questions is deter- 


mined, at least in part, by his per-. 


sonal values. It is surely proper to 
argue that a thoroughly ethical posi- 
tion requires the accommodation of 
the elite scientific ideal-to the public 
interest.! Yet the public interest is 
most readily and most usually de- 
fined by the perceptions of public 


and legislative agencies, and it is. 


far from obvious’ which classes 
among the public are thereby repre- 
sented. Scientists need to be aware 
-on whose behalf they labor. Presi- 
dents, industry, and big business 
have welcomed technology but have 
tended to treat the science that 
created it as expendable. Traditional 


1. J. Monod, “The Code of the Scientist 
and its Relationship to Ethics,” cited by A. 
Cournand, Science 198 (1977), pp. 699-705. 
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` socialists have had a naive and abid- 


ing faith in science, if often an 
hostility to its misapplication in tech- 
nology. The history of the modern 
expansion of science suggests that 
power interests, as much as: the 
public interest, have brought about 
the accommodation of scientific 
ideals to the practical world. 

The choice of research questions 
is complicated by processes at many 
levels. The assessment of the rele- 
vance of a proposed epidemiologi- 


cal study is now usually in the hands | 


of a variety of funding agencies. 
Their mode of functioning raises 
problems of values, political, moral 
and scientific, which lie at the very 
source of the large-scale research 
enterprises of our times. These 
value conflicts are bound to have 
ethical implications. Agency poli- 
cies stimulate and, more subtly, limit 
the choice of questions open to re- 
searchers. It may be objected that 
the National Institutes of Health, 
the major funding source in the 
United States for at least three dec- 
ades, uses elaborate mechanisms of 
peer review in order to ensure that 
objective, scientific judgments will 
accept or bar any given study. Fur- 


ther, the leading administrators of_. 


the institutes tend to be drawn from 
the ‘ranks of scientists themselves. 
The intent is to- safeguard the sci- 
entific ideal of free inquiry. Yet pub- 
lic and political values clearly enter 
into the process of guiding the direc- 
tion of research. 

The criteria and knowledge se- 
lected by agencies to assess rele- 
vance are only partially determined 


“by the-utility of the research to 


public health or by the directions 


suggested by recent research. Sci- 


entific administrations work within 
bureaucracies that require officials 


to compete for advancement and ~ 


even survival, and the measure of 


= 
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success is the budget of kek 
ment. The directors who must re- 
ward or deny this competition must 
themselves compete for budget in 
congress and through the executive. 
The dominant themes of research in 
the United States are now set by 
the political. process. It is well un- 
derstood that the fillip given to 
mental retardation research in the 
Kennedy era, and to cancer research 
in the Nixon era, flowed from presi- 
dential choices made on political 
or personal grounds. In times of 
large-scale studies and funding, 
political processes. will inevitably 
be brought to. bear, In such a con- 
text, scientists have an ethical re- 
sponsibility to ask the old Roman 
question: who benefits? 

From the point of view of the 
scientist, the shifts and turns in fund- 
ing policy have an element of ca- 
price. Does the epidemiologist, who 
has. selected psychiatric disorders 
for study on grounds of scientific 
interest and potential public benefit, 
abandon the field for cancer when 
funds dry up? The obvious ethical 
answer may seem to be no. Yet less 
gross shifts in emphasis constantly 
occur, not because of a change in 
scientific interest or judgment, but 
for the sake of survival. Research 
endeavors in our time have become 
entrepreneurial.. Investigators are 
obliged to compete for funds which 
will sustain their own salaries and 
those of the teams that are essential 
to the serious contemporary pursuit 
of epidemiological problems. As an 
unhappy result, many find them- 
selves undertaking makeshift stud- 
ies that are of little importance or 
interest and even unlikely to be 
productive. 

The lack of continuity and se- 
curity in the life of a present day in- 
vestigator does violence to personal 
values and to the scientific ideal of 
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free inquiry hal the pursuit of truth 
for its own sake. The discovery of 
truth brings rewards of prestige and 
power that, even under the best con- 
ditions, may seduce:investigators into 
research and activities which they 
might otherwise not undertake.” 

Ethics is nothing if it is not the 
reconciliation on moral grounds of 
conflicts of value between different 
groups or domains.’ Makeshift re- 


search on this view is perhaps harm- 


less and the drain on the public 
purse less wasteful than it would be 
to provide unemployment and wel- 
fare benefits in lieu- of salaries. We 
have learned, of course, that re- 
search may not be harmless. The 
good and the indifferent, alike, im- 


. pinge on ethical concerns. It is at the 


level of the design of particular stud- 
ies that questions of the harm and 
benefit of the research become 
cogent. 


STUDY DESIGN 


A brief account of research strate- 
gies employed in epidemiology may 
clarify our later discussion. Descrip- 
tive epidemiological studies are 
observational: they aim to discover 
the distribution of health states in 
populations. These. distributions 
indicate what -services may be 
needed, what changes have occurred 
and what control measures should 
be applied. The associations ob- 
served in descriptive studies lead 
to a central activity of epidemiology 
—the generation and, more particu- 
larly, the testing of hypotheses about 
the causes of health disorder. Ana- 
lytic epidemiological studies test 
hypotheses, and they may be either 
experimental or, more usually, ob- 
servational. Observational studies 


2. Bemard Barber et al., Research on Hu- 
man Subjects’ (New York: Russell Sage, 
1973). 
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may, in turn, be divided into case- 
control and cohort studies. 
Case-control studies begin with 
` the assembly of cases that manifest 
the outcome of interest and suitable 
controls that do not manifest the 


‘outcome. The exposure of cases and. 


controls to the hypothesized causal 
factor is compared. Cohort or longi- 
‘tudinal studies begin with the as- 
sembly of a population exposed to 
the hypothetical causal factor and 
suitable controls that are unexposed. 
The frequency of the outcome of 
interest among exposed and unex- 
posed individuals is then compared. 
Case-control studies are usually less 
laborious than other forms of study 
`- and are undertaken when a condi- 
tion is rare or the hypothetical risk 
factor under study has not been pre- 
viously examined. Cohort. studies 


` are undertaken when a condition is. 


‘common or when a - longitudinal 
study is necessary in order to estab- 
` lish time sequence. 

Experimental studies. involve 
some form of intervention. They 
are usually undertaken when obser- 
vational studies do not suffice to 
~- demonstrate that an association is 
causal and such a demonstration is 
of importance in either the preven- 


tion or treatment of a condition. - 


Many associations do not lend them- 
selves to experimental manipula- 
tion. The bearing of children, or ex- 
posure to hazards, or personality 
type, are not normally. subject to 
experiment. 

The choice of a study design is 
always influenced by concerns for 
rigor, for utility, and for feasibility. 
These concerns tutn as much on 
_ ethical standards as on issues of scale 
and cost. Ideally, the choice of a 
study design depends on the state of 
knowledge at the time of the pro- 
posed investigation. Prevailing 


‚knowledge should influence the 
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question addressed, and should also 
influence the approach taken to an- . 
swer the question. In the light of 
current knowledge, also, potential- 
risks to subjects must be considered 
in the choice of the design. Even 
over short time periods, the assess- 
ment of the state of knowledge and . 


_of potential risks may change. Re- 


liability of judgment about these 
‘matters is often sought through con- 
sensus among reviewers. Unfortu- 
nately, the reliability of such assess- 
ments has never to our knowledge © 
been tested. The assessments pre- 
sent the characteristic problems of 
all judgments. Among these are 
not only the varying opinions and at- 
titudes of observers, but the varying 
composition of the observer- group 
charged with making the judgments. 
The evaluations of a single project 
by two successive groups of re-. 
viewers is illustrative. ` 

Ten years ago we set out to deler 
mine whether the development of 
offspring, both at birth and subse- 
quently, was affected by nutritional ° 
intake.of the mother during preg- 
nancy. An experimental study was 
designed to determine whether nu- 
tritional supplementation during 
pregnancy had an effect on birth- 
weight.’ Women at high risk of 
bearing- low birthweight ` infants 
were to be randomly assigned to 
treatment groups. Three treatment 
groups were proposed in the first de- 
sign: the first group was to be givena 
nutritional supplement, the second. 
group was to be given nutritional 
education (to control for the so-called 


“Hawthorne effect”), and the third 


group was to obtain the services of 
the regular prenatal clinic. 
It turned out that the prevailing 


3. D. Rush -et al., “The Prenatal Project: 
The First 20 Months of Operation,” in Nu- 


` trition and Fetal Development, ed. M. Winick 


(New York, Wiley, 1974). 
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sentiment among the members of the 
review group which evaluated this 
proposed research was skeptical of 
the idea that nutritional supple- 
mentation during pregnancy would 
raise birthweight. Therefore it was 
felt that the study, ifit was worth doing 
at all, should. use all available means 


` to obtain an effect. Two treatment 


groups, it was suggested, might 
achieve this: one to be given the 
maximum possible treatment (both 
nutritional supplement and educa- 
tion) and a second group, for control, 
to be given the regular clinic treat- 


- ment. Having maximized the 


chances of finding an effect, the dis- 
tinction between the effects of the 
supplement and education could’ be 
left to a later experiment. The re- 
searchers were sent back to their 
calculators. 

The second group of reviewers, 
assembled a few months later, was of 
a different temper. The prevail- 
ing sentiment among the members 
of this group was that protein supple- 
mentation was bound to have an ef- 
fect, that it was important to demon- 
strate such an effect, and that: to 
determine the precise effects of the 
supplement was essential. The ethics 
of leaving ary group untreated was 
questioned. Thus-a study was pro- 
posed in which there were to be two 
treatment groups, one treated with a 
high-protein supplement and the 
other with a low-protein supple- 
ment. Both were to have nutritional 


' education. A sleeping -control was 


comprised of women attending the 


_-regular prenatal clinic. This. latter 


design was in fact carried out with 
unanticipated results that we shall 
discuss below. ` 

CONFIDENTIALITY 
- Although observational and ex- 


perimental studies differ in that only 
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in the experimental studies are partic- 
ipants. subject to intervention, there 
is considerable overlap’ in many es-. 
sential désign elements and in the 
ethical issues faced by epidemiolo- 
gists in conceiving and carrying out 
both types of studies. The research 
question and design largely deter- 
mine the definition of the appropriate 
study population. Other deter- 
minants include the availability of 
records, the ease of access to the 
study group, and the probability of 
acquiring informed consent from 


‘participatits. 


In epidemiologic studies, records 


from vital statistics systems, health 


care facilities, military registration, 
schools, and other large data sets 
often provide the study information. 
Sometimes these records serve as 
the sole source of data for the investi- 
gation; at other. times, the records 
are used to trace and contact indi- 
viduals in order to invite participa- 
tion in the study. The utility of 
record systems in advancing knowl- 
edge of associations with disease, 
and of the detrimental effects of treat- 
ment is discussed by Gordis et al.* 
A host of such discoveries as the 
causal association of smoking with 
lung cancer, of nasopharyngeal can- 
cer with furniture manufacture, of 
diethystilboestrol with adenocar- 
cinoma of the vagina, and of high 
oxygenation of incubators for pre- 
matures with retrolental fibroplasia 


_and blindness depended on the use 


of hospital records. They provided a 
crucial epidemiologic resource. Only 
by epidemiological methods can en- 
vironmental causes of health dis- 
orders .be established, or the’ be- 
havior of known disorders be moni- 


4. L. Gordis, E. Gold, and R. Seltser, “Pri- 


_vacy and Protection in Epidemiologic and 


Medical Research: Challenge and Responsi- | 
bility,” American Journal of Epidemiology 
105 (1977), pp. 163-68. . 
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tored, and the availability of records 
is the basis for many of these in- 
vestigations. 

In the past, the epidemiological 
researcher was almost always a phy- 
sician. He was readily accorded the 
privileges of access to patients and 
records of the health care team. In 
recent years the ethics of opening 
medical records to research has been 
called into question. It has been sug- 
gested that to give access to records 
without the patient’s consent is to 
violate the confidence between pa- 
tient and doctor. There is every 
reason to respect that confidence. 
At the same time there-is a power- 
ful public interest in providing ac- 
cess to records. Indeed, the notion 
that a patient’s hospital record is 
open only to the eye of the doc- 
tor is a myth, or at best a legend of 
the past. In the modern hospital, 
large teams of professionals and 
other workers are likely to inspect 
or make entries on the record. 

We have but slowly come to under- 
stand that the role, values, and inter- 
ests of the researcher; whether epi- 


demiological or clinical, are differ- ' 


ent from those of the professional 
providing care, even when com- 
bined in the same individual. The 
recognition of this conflict of inter- 
est, and vivid examples of the viola- 
tions of the patient’s best interests 
that may follów from the conflict, 
was a main motive force of the re- 
cent reforms to regulate research." 
In the matter of records; it is always 
possible that the information is sen- 
sitive and that its dissemination 
could harm the patient. Perhaps 
the most notorious example is the 
effort made by the Nixon administra- 
tion to obtain psychiatric informa- 
tion-on Daniel Ellsberg after he 


5. Jay Katz, Experimentation With Hu- 
man Beings (New York, Russell Sage, 1972). 
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distributed the “Pentagon Papers” 
to the press. And a dramatic illustra- 
tion of the harm such data can do 
was the damage done to Senators 
McGovern and Eagleton in their 
1972 campaign against President 
Nixon by the revelation of Senator 
Eagleton’s psychiatric history. 

If past collections of records are to 
continue to yield the crucial knowl- 
edge they contain for research pur- 
poses, however, no ready means of ` 
improving the level of confidentiality 
that now exists are evident. In the 
future, we may anticipate that pa- 
tients will be routinely asked for 
consent tó use their records upon 
their entry to the treatment agency. 


- These matters are of the highest 


moment to epidemiologists. Legisla- 
tion has been placed before Con- 


gress, for example, that would cur- 


tail all access to medical records ex- 
cept for investigating Medicaid and 


“Medicare fraud. Such a law would 
_ effectively end one of the main re- 


sources of epidemiological research 
and retard the understanding and - 
zontrol of environmental causes of 
disease inordinately. 


VOLUNTARY AND INVOLUNTARY 
PARTICIPATION 


- The issue of voluntary participa- 
zion is well illustrated in the studies 
of Joseph Goldberger, a great Ameri- 
zan epidemiologist of the first part of- 
zhis century. His major contribu- 
-ion was to demonstrate that pellagra, 
zhen a disease widespread among the 
Door in the southern United States, 
was caused by a specific dietary de- 


- ficiency of the vitamin niacin. Pel- 


agra caused typical changes of skin 
and mucous membranes, peripheral 
neuritis, dementia and, if untreated, 


.6. Milton Terris, ed., Goldberger on 
Pellagra (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State vee 
versity Press, 1964). 
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death in as many as 40 percent of 
the cases. Although various dietary 
hypotheses had been advanced to 
explain the distribution of the disease 
in the late nineteenth century, when 
Goldberger began his research a 
predominant view in the United 
States held that pellagra was caused’ 
by infection. Goldberger’s solu- 


, tion of the problem led quite rapidly 
to the disappearance of the disease - 


in all but a few unusual circum- 
stances; for instance, in cases of 
alcoholism, or of senility in people 
living alone. 

In one crucial study, Goldberger 
wished to demonstrate that lack of 
certain types of foods raised the risk 


_of pellagra.” For an experiment in 


which he aimed to produce pellagra 


Goldberger recruited twelve volun-’ 


teer convicts at the Rankin Farm of 
the Mississippi State Penitentiary. 
The study was designed to con- 
tinue for six months.: During that 
time thé volunteers were fed diets 
which had been associated with a 
high prevalence of pellagra. Of the 


twelve volunteer subjects, one was 


released from the study because of 


another infirmity, and six developed | 


pellagra. The subjective’ symptoms 


first appeared during the second . 


month of the study, and by the close 


.of the study six men had developed 


the skin changes, accompanied by 
other symptoms commonly asso- 
ciated with pellagra. 

At the end of the study the con- 
victs were pardoned, as had been 
promised when they volunteered. Al- 
though there is every indication in 
Goldberger’s description of the 
study that the convicts were fully 
aware of the risks they were taking, 


1. + Goldberger and G. A. Wheeler, ‘ ‘The 
Experimental Production of Pellagra in 
Human Subjects,” Hygienic Laboratory 
Bulletin 120 (February 1920), pp. 7-116, re- 


printed in Goldberger on Pellagra, ed. Terris. - 
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the recruitment of this population for 
research would not be admitted as 
appropriate today. Members of cap- 
tive populations, in which the re- 
ward is freedom, are not con- 
sidered capable of giving informed 


"consent. 


In another experiment, Gold- 
berger aimed to avert pellagra by 
supplementing the diet with meat, 
vegetables, milk, and eggs.’ For this 
purpose, he used the’ residents of 
two orphanages that had a known 
high risk of pellagra. There is no 
indication that the children, aged 6 
to 12 years, were asked for their 
consent, nor is it at all likely that 
they were. Given that the subjects 
in this study were orphans, and 
thus without parents and guardians 
who could give informed consent, it 
is likely that the experiment would 
not be approved today. 

Goldberger’s genius was to recog- 
nize that the orphanages provided a 
rare environment in which diet could 
be varied under controlled circum- 
stances. The study demonstrated the 
preventive action of the supple- 
mentary diet. Although benefits 
could not be completely predicted 
at the outset of the experiment, there 
was no evident risk to the orphans. 
At the end of the experiment, how- 
ever, the supplements had to be 
withdrawn from the orphanages, ex- 
posing the children once again to 
pellagra. This step, almost certainly 


.not in the researchers power to 


influence, involved, withdrawing a 
treatment that had been shown to be 
beneficial. Nowadays, researchers 
are generally expected to avoid with- 
drawing what is beneficial, but like 


_ 8. `J. Goldberger, C. H. Waring, and D. G. 
Willets, “The Prevention of Pellagra. A Test 
Pub- 


of Diet Among Institutional Inmates,” 
lic Health Reports, vol. 30, no 
pp. 3117-31, reprinted in 
Pellagra, ed. Terris.. 
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Goldberger, hes may be weds 
in this respect. i 
Goldbergers work stands among 
a very few historic epidemiological 
investigations that are great at once 
for their originality and brilliance, 
- for their remarkable discoveries, and 
for their immediate public benefit. 
No one, now or then, would doubt 
his motives or grudge him his honor. 
As we noted earlier, however, stand- 
ards change with time. The design 
of an epidemiological study is cor- 
ceived and evaluated within the 
context of the prevailing scientific 
‘perspective. Given the constant 
shifts in perspective as new knowl- 
-edge is acquired, retrospective eval- 
uation of either the rigor, the utility, 
or the risks of a particular epidemio- 
logic study will not always be in 


accord with evaluation of the study 


at the time it was carried out. 
That Goldberger’s studies might 
not meet the ethical requirements 
-of our day may relate not so much 
to lower ethical standards at that 
time as to the enormous changes in 
the course-of this century in the na- 
ture of the medical scientific enter- 
prise. An activity that was the ‘pre- 
serve of a small band of unusual 
and venturesome medical men has 
burgeoned and become a require- 
ment for any physician who would 
seek an appointment in a medical 
school or even in a first-rate hospi- 


_tal. At the sdmeé time vastly ex-. 


panded numbers of patients, more 
aware of their rights and more edu- 


cated than ever before, enter facili- - 


ties for medical care in which they: 
‘are exposed to research. Develop- 
ments -on so large a scale at once 
multiply the possibilities of abuse, 


and not only invite but require. 


regulation. The ethical standards of 
research. practice must be raised, not 
through reliance on superior ethics 


among individual researchers, but . 
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standards and norins. 


A rigid application of the rules.of ` 
- informed consent, it is worth not=, 
ing, is not always in the interest of . 


the patient. In one of our studies, 


patients with spontaneous abortion - 


were .identified ‘through hospital 


records.’ It was within. the regula- .. 


tions of the hospital and the Human 
Investigation Committee to carry out 
a genetic investigation of the aborted 
conceptus without the patient’s con- 
sent, as the aborted conceptus was 
considered to fall in the same cate- 
gory as specimens of tissue, blood, 
or excreta. A patient and the hospital 
staff could only be informed of the 
results of the genetic investiga- 
tion, however, if the patient had 
given consent to the examination. A 
patient. who had not given consent, 


either because she had left the hospi- 
tal before -contact could ‘be estab- ` 
lished or had refused to participate. 


in the study, as well as her doctor; 


had to be kept in ignorance of 


crucial findings. 

When, on more than one occasion, 
the findings indicated that a pa- 
tient ran serious and preventable 
risks of producing a malformed child, 


x 


through the institutionalization’ of ` 


` 


a simple classificatory change en-. 


abled recurrences to be avoided. ` 
‘The genetic examination of spon- 
taneous aborted conceptions was ` 


declared part of the hospital routine 


(pathologic examination of the prod-. 


ucts of conception} and the informa- 
tion could be entered in the patient’s 
chart. A. less concerned. service, 


bound to the letter of the rules,- - 


might not have allowed patients thus 
to benefit by a Simpie bureaucratic 
maneuver. 


9. J. Kline et al. 
Study of ‘the Role of Gravidity in Spon- 
taneous Abortion,” 
ment 1 (1978), pp. a 56. 


“An Epidemiological 


Early Human Develop- z 
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The need is to regulate in a man- 


ner that will safeguard patient inter- 


ests and still not stifle.the genius of a’ 


Goldberger. This must be more than 
a pious sentiment if research is to 
sustain its momentum. Historical ex- 
amples of institutional impediments 


to the development of science are ` 
the many laws against the dissection- 


of cadavers, for instance, which re- 


tarded the study of anatomy for 
centuries. While it is true that reli- 


gious beliefs and social norms sus- 
tained those laws, there is little doubt 
that the laws impeded medical re- 
search. Despite cutbacks of finance 
and new controls, in the present 


abundance of biomedical research ' 


there is perhaps not much to fear. 
Yet the proposed legislation on the 
confidentiality of records, and’ the 
limitations on fetal research that were 
- proposed if not enacted after the 
Ederer case, show that there needs 
to be vigilance, not only to curb 
‘abuses by researchers, but also to 
curb excesses among those who 
would correct the abuses. 


‘N 


EXPERIMENTS AND ISSUES 
OF INTERVENTION i 


The epidemiologist, like the 
scientist working with experimental 
animals, aspires to`specify and equal- 
iże the environments of the experi- 
mental and comparison groups in his 
study. Complete control of all aspects 
` of the environment is impossible 
in studies involving humans. The 
main reason for inadequate control 
in experimental studies stems from 
the diversity of behavior of free- 
living human beings. Those who 
are not so free, like prisoners or 
institutional patients, may be atypical 
in their responses, but.also they may 
not be in a position to give or with- 
hold consent. 

Ober difficult problémi are spoeg 


"437 


by the ethics of giving or withhold- 


ing treatment. In both observational 


.and experimental studies in epi- 


demiology, control of all factors ex- 
cept the one under investigation is 
achieved in part through the design 
of the study and in part through 
statistical control during the anal- 
ysis. The basic device for isolating 
the effects of the factor under in- 
vestigation is the construction of 
study and comparison groups that 
are as similar as possible in all re- 
spects but the factor under investi- 
gation. Whenever possible, the epi- . 
demiolcegist takes advantage of nat- 
urally occurring situations rather 
than undertaking an experiment. 
Observational studies are more 
arsimonious and encounter fewer. 
ethical difficulties than experi- 
mental studies. In some instances, 
however, the experimental interven- 
tion offers the best or the only 
solution to a research problem. 

An experience from the work of 
our team ‘well illustrates the differ- 
ences in both parsimony and ethical 
issues between observational and 
experimental: studies. Some years 


-ago, as mentioned above, we became 


convinced of the importance of under- 
standing the effect of maternal diet 
during pregnancy on the viability and 
mental competence of the offspring. 
We formed the opinion that ob- 
servational studies alone, however 
carefully constructed, could not pro- 
vide satisfactory answers, and that 
an experimental approach was es- 
sential.: Two studies were de-. 
signed. One was an observational ` 
study that made use of a natural 
experiment (the Netherlands famine 
of 1944-45) and thus escaped the 
need to manipulate human subjects , 


10. L. Bergner and M. W. Susser, “Low 
Birth Weight and Prenatal Mortality,” Pedi- 
atrics 46 (1970), p. 6. . 
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intentionally." The second, which 
has beén referred to above, set out 
to supplement the diets of women 
during pregnancy. 

The study using the natural event 
of the Netherlands famine was ac- 
complished with relative speed and 
economy. The ethical issues were 
limited to those involving confiden- 
tiality, and simple solutions could 
be. sought. The second study, using 
a contrived experiment, has had to 
face conflict between scientific and 
human considerations from the start. 
We had no great difficulty in framing 
the preliminary scientific require- 
ments of the study: to select women 
at risk of having babies of low birth 
weight, to allocate them at random to 
varying levels of supplementary 
diet, and to monitor the. outcome of 

their pregnancy. 


A critical issue that the study could, 


never resolve with entire certainty, 
-however, was to ensure. that the 
experimental intervention actually 


took place. Epidemiologists have- 


learned that large proportions of 
patients do not adhere to prescribed 
treatments. With food, there was the 
further risk that the treatment might 
simply replace, rather than supple- 
ment, the regular diet or be distrib- 
uted among other family members. 
Our consultant, the late Dr. Shirley 
Starr asked, only partly in jest, 
“Wouldn’t the best thing be to give 
each woman a daily injection?” 
Instead of this ethically and prac- 


tically doubtful expedient, we de- - 


veloped an elaborate system of tak- 
ing diet histories, counted the un- 
used cans of dietary supplement 
left on the shelf at each replenish- 
ment, measured the output of a bio- 
chemical marker in the urine, and 
observed weight changes in the 


ll. Z. Stein et al., Famine and Human 
Development: The Dutch Hunger Winter, 
1944-45 (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1975). 
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women, all measures aimed at moni- 
toring the intake of the nutritional 


supplement. No measure provided. 


entirely secure information about 
the amount of supplement con- 
sumed by individual women, al- 
though the information enables 
groups to be compared with some 
confidence. 

The. lack - of firm knowlsdno in 
the field of human nutrition is owed 


_ essentially to just this problem: nu- 


trient intake cannot yet be meas- 
ured with precision in large, free- 
living populations.-Once again this 
weakness resides in the inability 
of epidemiological investigations so 
far, whether natural or contrived, to 
reconcile scientific with human de- 
mands. Many closely controlled en- 
vironments, as with Goldberger’s or- 
phans and prisoners, or as with those 
in mental hospitals, no longer lend 
themselves to the repetition and 
development of experimental studies. 

In observational studies ethical 
issues are not entirely limited to pro- 
cedures to protect: confidentiality 
and to ensure informed consent. It 
is not infrequent that the researcher 
must decide to intervene for the 
benefit of the patient when a problem 
is discovered, even though the inter- 
vention disturbs the observational 
field. In most observational studies 
the benefits are in the longterm, that 
is, to advance scientific knowledge 
and to control disease. Given that 


there are rarely direct benefits to the ' 


participant, the risks to the partici- 
pant must usually be either non- 
existent or slight. 

In experimental studies a broad 
number of ethical issues must be 
considered and the risks and bene- 
fits to both the treated and untreated 
study groups weighed.” Whether itis 
ethical to undertake a clinicl trial is re- 

12. J. W. Tukey, “Some Thoughts on 


Clinical Trials, Especially Problems of Multi- 
plicity,” Science 198 (1977), pp. 697-84. 
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lated to beliefs regarding the risks‘or 


benefits of the new treatment. Sir 
Austin Bradford Hill argued that it is 
unethical not to conduct a controlled 
clinical trial of a new and untested 
treatment. The manner in which 
such a treatment is introduced, how- 
ever, has often Created a social 
` climate that makes a trial impossible. 

The ‘ethical issue arises not only 
because dangers attend an untried 
treatment but because dangers are 


felt to attend the withholding of -` 


treatment. The new and elaborate 


techniques of fetal monitoring dur- , 


ing labor are already considered to 
be ethically beyond the reach of 
_ clinical trial, although by no means 
all pediatricians and obstetricians 
are convinced of the presumed 
benefits. 

Similarly; the social and scientific 
climate may precipitate a clinical 
` trial before the safety of the agent 


has been satisfactorily demonstrated - 


in animal experiments. The massive 
poliomyelitis vaccine trials. con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 
National Foundation (March of 
Dimes) were considered by many, 
in retrospect, to be premature in 
terms of safety. The Foundation 
had mounted perhaps the first great 
publicity campaign to accomplish a 
< scientific goal, and was. under the 
pressure of its own publicity to dem- 
onstrate this accomplishment. In 


` launching the trial, there was the 


added pressure of millions of anxious 

parents. The Foundation was con- 

. fronted with the urgency of ‘a pre- 
dicted summer outbreak that would 

cripple many thousands of children, 

and more especially middle- and 


; 13. Austin Bradford Hill, Statistical 
_, Methods in Clinical and Preventive Medi- 
cine (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1962). 

14: John R. Paul, A History of Poliomyelitis 
. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1971). 
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upper-class children. In the event 
the. trials proved to be a great tri- . 
umph evén though they were marred 
by the attacks of poliomyelitis trans- 
mitted in the Cutter vaccine disaster. 

Trials of prophylactic measures, 
such as vaccines, face particular 
problems. Because they directinter- 
vention at well individuals who - 
have but a small chance of being 
affected, large numbers of subjects - 
are required for an adequate test. A 
great deal hangs from such trials, and 
arigorous design is even more requi- 
site than with regular clinical trials. 
For example, once Almroth Wright’s 
typhoid vaccine was accepted on 
somewhat uncertain evidence and 
used in World War I, 50 years passed 


before anyone “could dare to with- 
- hold prophylaxis for this sometimes 


fatal disease." A new test- of its 
efficiency could then be attempted 
because of the advent of chloromy- 
cetin, an effective antibiotic. 

Thus, whether a clinical trial is 
conducted can be determined by the 


` social and political climate as well as 


by the preparatory evidence that the 
new agent may be efficacious. In fact, 
the introduction of Wright’s vaccine 
for the British Army led to a flam- 
ing scientific controversy between 
Wright and the biometrician Karl 


Pearson. In the event, its adoption 


was determined by the political 
judgment of Lord Haldane, the’ 
Secretary for War.® _ 

A most persistent question about 
intervention trials that presents in 
the guise of an ethical issue is the 


15. M. Susser, Spat and Causal In- 
ference: Criteria in Epidemiologic Studies,” 
American Journal of Epidemiology, vol. 105,- 
no. 1 (1977), pp. 1-15. 

16. Biometrics Society, “Report of the 
Committee of the Assessmenf of Biometric 
Aspects of Controlled Trials of Hypo- 
glycemic Agents,” Journal of the American 
Medical Association, vol. 231, no. 6 (1975), 
pp. 583-608. ; 
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withholding of a treatment that is 
untried but is believed by some to 
be efficacious.!™!8 Opinion prevail- 
ing at the initiation of a trial that 
the “untreated” group is at a disad- 
vantage, and thus exposed to undue 


risk, has many times been stultified - 


when put to trial. Passions are some- 
times aroused in these instances. 
Thus our trial of protein supple- 
mentation in pregnancy was several 
times castigated in print as genocide 
by an obstetrician who maintains 
a passionate campaign: for better 
nutrition in pregnancy. That there 
should have been control groups 
who were not supplied with high 
protein supplements, he charged, 
was immoral. In the result, the pro- 
tein supplement did not raise birth- 
weight. Indeed, to our dismay, it 
had entirely unanticipated adverse 
effects.” (A fully.documented case 
history of this kind is the University 
Group Diabetes Trial of widely- 
used oral treatments for certain 
types of diabétes. The treatments 
were not only found to be ineffica- 
cious, but to cause an excess mor- 
tality from heart disease.”) 

The untreated control group char- 
_acteristically is the focus of both 
ethical concern‘ and confusion in 
these instances. The expression of 


this concern is not confined to the. 


uninformed, nor to passionate advo- 


17. Tukey, “Some Thoughts on Clinical 
Trials.” > 

18. J. P. Gilbert, M. Buckman, and F. 
Mosteller, “Statistics and Ethics in Surgery 
and Anaesthesia,” Science 198 (1977), pp. 
684- 89. 

19. M. Susser, Z. Stein, and D. Rush, “Pre- 
natal Nutrition and Subsequent Develop- 
ment,” in Biomedical Aspects, vol. III, ed. 
Peter Mittler (Baltimore, Md.: University 
Park Press, 1977), pp. 311-26. Published 
for the International Association for the 
_ Scientific Study of Mental Deficiency. 

20. Biometrics Society. “Report of the 
_ Committee of Trials of Hypoglycemic 
Agents.” 
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cates of the treatment under trial. 


_A proposal we submitted for a fol- 


low-up from the trial of protein sup- 
plementation in pregnancy yields 
still another example of the prob- 
lem.” It was intended that the subse- 
quent development of the children 
born into the project should be ob- 
served. To add to the depth of this 
large-scale and expensive. under- 
taking, we proposed further to as- 
sign the preschool children ran- 
domly. to a program of social and 
cognitive stimulation, and to com- 
pare those exposed to the special 
program with the children who had 
the ordinary experience of home and 
day care. By this means we hoped to 
discover the effects of social stimula- 
tion, and the relative size of such 
effects compared with prenatal nu- 
tritional supplementation, and the 
joint effects of the two forms of 
intervention. 

A private foundation apareaaned 
for funding turned down the pro- 
posal on the following grounds: 


. . . because of certain ethical issues 
which are involved in the original de- 
sign of the study, through the provision 
of nutritional supplements to some chil- 
dren and not to others. We are aware 
of the opposing viewpoints on this 
issue,. but prefer not to become in- 
volved .in any project in which the 
morality of our having provided sup- 
port might be called into question. 
For your information, this view is best 
expressed in the opinion of one of our’ 
consultants, as follows: 

“T find a moral issue here of substantial 
importance, namely, should we support, 
and should Susser be engaged in, ex- 
perimentation on black children (any . 
children?) which withholds from some 
of them certain additions to their lives 


21. D. Rush, “Studies of Prevention and 
Intervention,” in Epidemiology of Pre- 
maturity, eds., Dwayne M. Reed and Fiona, 
J. Stanley (Baltimore, Md.; Urban and 
Schwarzengerg, 1977). : 
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which-we have good reason to believe 
are beneficial? 

The argument in favor has generally 
been that the gain in knowledge by 
society outweighs the injury to the de- 
prived subjects. I can accept this in 
some instances of social research (also 


medical résearch), but not in studies of | 


nutritional or educational supplements. 
The stress should be put on an ‘experi- 
‘mental’ design in which whole groups 
are treated, then compared with other 
“ groups—in other cities, etc.—that the 
researcher did not have the funds to 
treat, even at some cost to the precise- 
ness of the knowledge gained. (If the 
effects are important, they should be 
evident anyway in a cruder design.) Or, 
some way of using the subjects as their 
own controls should be sought. Or— 
some. other design—ite., locating ‘nat- 
ural’ experiments in different schools, 
cities.” 


Thus we find a professional reviewer 
unconsciously converting an issue 


of expediency into an issue of ethics,’ 


since it is difficult to see any moral 
distinction between depriving chil- 
dren in the immediate study group 


and those at an unspecified distance. - 


i 


CONCLUSION 


In the, preceding pages we have 
followed the thread of our experi- 
ence in balancing the values re- 
searchers hold about scientific rigor 
against the values they hold about 
the interests of the people they study. 
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There is almost no step in the re- 
search process in epidemiology in 
which ethical issues do not exist. 
The issues may lie latent; they are 
nonetheless present. Institution- 
alized. controls on research help to 
prevent researchers from con- 
sciously or unconsciously violating 
people’s -rights. Like all such 
mechanisms, these controls exact a 
price. They limit scientific en- 
deavors; they divert scientist’s 
enetgies from science to the avoid- — 
ance of bureaucratic snares; they 
substitute the processing of pro- 
posals for the conduct of research. 
This price, multiplied across ‘the 
nation, is bound to be considerable. 

The world of politics has at last 


-begun to pay attention to the impact 


on individual rights of the large 
and powerful organizations that 


-characterize the modern state. Re- 


sponsible scientists must welcome 
these developments of the past dec- 


ade. They need to be aware that 


they are members of a loosely or- 
ganized interest group that has 


found its place in the polity. As an 


interest group, the interests of sci- 


-entists reflect more than altruism 


and the pursuit of knowledge and do. 
not always coincide with the inter- 
ests of others. That need not ‘pre- 
vent scientists from pleading that 


‘the imposition of new constraints on 


research be tempered by mercy for 
science in its ideal form. 
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provocative. A meaty book, beautifully 

written.” —Yale Kamisar $15.00 Robert M. Veatch 


f A well-knit review of the recent devel- 
Yale 7 . opments in the ethical and legal aspects 
` , Puo the care of the dying per- - 
Yale University Press . . Extremely useful.”"—JAMA 
New Haven and London Sat Cloth $12.95 Paper $5.45 


"IN OUR PROFESSIONAL OPINION..." 


THE PRIMACY OF CLINICAL JUDGMENT OVER MORAL CHOICE 
Wendy Carlton 


“A magnificent book! Scholarly and beautifully written, 
this is an ‘inside medicine’ book that deserves widespread 
attention.”—John H. Knowles, M.D. `> 

- This study of the socialization of medical students identi- 
fies their professional training as the reason why many 
doctors are insensitive to ethical issues and suggests new 
ways to overcome the problem. ` $12.95 


ISSUES IN SEXUAL AND MEDICAL ETHICS 


Charles E. Curran 


A leading Catholic: theologian discusses divorce and 
Christian marriage, sexual ethics, genetics, human experi- 
mentation, medical ethics, hospital codes, population control, 

. and respect for life. $7.95 
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Charter in 1945 Is reproduced In this series. Texts are publshed-in their original 
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Price $11.00 per volume, except reprints which are $16.00 per volume. This series is 
available on a standing order basis. For further Information request our Standing 
Order Service Guide. 
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Official Records: 
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. ,~ Supplements and Special Supplements =~ i 
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— Security Council. an 
—Economle and Social Council ‘ a 
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You are invited to send for a free Ilus- 
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your book can be published, promoted 
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Whether your 
subject is fic- 
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page brochure 
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lication. 

Unpublished authors, especially, will 
find this booklet valuable and Inform- 
ative. For your free copy, write to: 

Dept. 
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VANTAGE PRESS, Ino, 
518 W. 34 8t., New York, N.Y. 10001 


THE 
Overdeveloped 
NATIONS 


The Diseconomies of Scale 
LEOPOLD KOHR 


“Leopold Kohr is one of the few ` 


| original thinkers of our time— 


and a vastly entertaining writer. 
Economics, as presented by 
-him, is not the dismal sclence 
but an eye-opener for 
everybody." — E.F. Schumacher 


“{ was embarassed to find the 
values of smallness, multi- 
centeredness, effective decen- 
trallzation, de-professionaliza- 
tion, deceleration and 
autonomous structuring which 
our generation has been 
‘discovering,’ had been just 
as clearly and much more 
humorously formulated by 
Kohr, before we understood ` 
what he was teaching.” 
—Ivan Hich 


“With their attention at last 

directed toward the role played 

by social size, economists and 

laymen alike will find many 

provocative questions raised 

. and many unexpected answers « 

suggested in professor Kohr’s 

fascinating volume on The 

Overdeve: oped Nations.” : 
- —Anatol Murad 


Just Published $9.95 hatdcover 


At your bookstore or from 





200 Madison Avenue, New York 10016 
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AND POLITICS 


GUNNAR ADLER-KARLSSON. The Politi- 
cal Economy- of East-West-South 
Cooperation. Pp. 208. Vienna, Austria: 
Springer Verlag, 1976. No price. 


Gunnar Adler-Karlsson of Roskilde 
University Center in Denmark has fol- 
lowed his monograph Western Economic 
Warfare 1947-1957 by several valuable 
books and papers, of which the present 
work is assuredly the most challenging. 

The first part of the book discusses the 
distribution of the economic power 
throughout the world and the relation- 
ship between its main regions. In the 
second .part, the: author probes the de- 
gree to which what he calls the “Three 
E’s” (Equality, Employment and mate- 
rial Essentials) are to be found in the 
three main regions under discussion. 


The third and the main section investi- . 


gates the impact of the-nationalization of 
_the means of production, and un- 
derscores its insufficiency as an instru- 
“ment for “shifting the balance of power 
in international economic relations.” 

As the scope ofthe subject is extensive, 
“nothing more than a general survey was 
aimed at.” The political economy of the 
regions is the subject here rather than the 
cooperation among them. (The title 


might suggest the analysis .of, for 


instance, interregional communiication 
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mechanisms, financing and credit’ sys- 
tems, and preconditions for joint ven- 
tures.) 

The book does achieve its stated 
goal—it is indeed “a challenge for 
thinking about or for rethinking some of 
the established truths.” In this context a 
number of important propositions made 
by Adler-Karlsson may be disputed. 

The author draws a definite distinction 
between “economic” and “political” 
democracy and states that the “Three 
E’s,” the linchpin of .the economic 
democracy, “has been better realized in 
the socialist nations than in the West.” Is 
democracy divisible? It is true that 
unemployment and the differences be- 
tween the poor and the rich are not as 
striking in Eastern Europe (where the 


` social inequality is rooted in the system 


of privileges) as in the market 


. economies. The employment policy of 


the Eastern block countries has a direct 
effect of low productivity and low wages. 
Economic democracy can hardly be 
attributed to a country where the state 
decides on production and distribution, 
and where the trade unions are the 
instruments of that same state, as is the 
central planning board. A telling fact is 
that the Soviet Five-Year plan for 1976- 
80 provides for the increase of the 
industrial production by 37 percent and 
of wages by only 21 percent 

One may disagree with the statement 
that “while formal ownership certainly is 
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a very important issue, both from a 
political and economic point of view, the 


distribution and control over the éco- . 


nomic functions inside the totality is 
even more important for the distribution 


of factual economic power” (p. 23). In the ` 


countries of the Eastern region, the 
nationalization of the means of produc- 
tion placed central planning boards as 
sole controlling mechanisms over the 


_ economies. The author himself seems to 
.relax the quoted opinion later in the 
_ book. The terms “socialism” and “dic- 


tatorship of proletariat” do not appear 
applicable to the political system of the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 

The author offers an extensive discus- 
sion of the relationship between the 
Eastern block and the less developed 
countries. I would, however, take ‘issue 


: with the statement that the volume of 


Eastern credits to the less developed 
countries was so small as to be insignifi- 
cant. 

Last but not least, I do not think that 
the East-West cooperation should be 
considered a violation “of the central 
concept of the socialist ideology” (p. 44). 
This cooperation, which consists pre- 
dominantly in the import of the Western 
technology, partially financed by West- 
em credits, strengthens the Eastern 
economy and helps to maintain the 


viability of the ideology. 


Several points that I have taken up in 
this review are indicators of the book’s 
relevance and value in the analysis of the 
politico-economic determinants of to- 
day’s world. Adler-Karlsson’s latest book 
will certainly engender a wide. discus- 
sion. : a 

ADAM ZWASS - 
Institute for Comparative 

Economic Studies 
‘Vienna 
Austria 


` RICHARD K. BETTS. Soldiers, Statesmen, 


and Cold War Crises. Pp. vii, 292. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1977. $15.00. 


The analytical focus of this volume is 
an evaluation of the impaçt of “military 


ni 
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advice and influence on the use of force” 
in United States decisionmaking during 
the Cold War era. Betts suggests that the 
military element in decisionmaking is 
distinguished by two dimensions: de- 
gree of explicitness, or form, and affect 
toward the use of force. These two 
dimensions interact to yield four levels 
that are used to characterize military 
influence as: (1) direct and positive; (2) ` 
direct and negative; (3) indirect and . 
positive; and (4) indirect and negative. 
Thus, an .explicit recommendation by 
military advisers against the use of force 
is categorized as direct and ‘negative 
influence. Indirect military influence is 
that which structures the decision- 
maker’s frame of reference for or against 
the use of force. 
In order to discern how, and at what 
level, military influence has been most 
significant, the author employs ‘a com- 
parative case study approach to identify, 
discuss; andillustrate the importance ofa. 
multitude of factors—most importantly, 
organizational, psychological, and role 


, variables—that determine military in- 


fluence. Betts concludes, on the basis of 
the available evidence (and he admits its 


limitations) that: (1) military advisers 


have had at least an equal amount but no 
more influence in Cold War decision= 
making than their civilian colleagues; (2) 
military influence has been most effec- 
tive when it was direct and negative; and 
(3) the real problem is to recognize that 
indirect military influence may play a 


“critical role in setting the decisional ` 


context in situations where the commit- _ 
tal of United States forces or the escala- 
tion of conflict is in question. 

The strength of Betts’s analysis is his 
mastery of the diverse materials and 
evidence upon which the study is based. 
One can, however, point out certain 
weaknesses. For example, although the 
two dimensional scheme for assessing 


the level of military influence is useful as 


a beginning, it is not refined enough to 


_ explain how this influence is achieved. 


Clearly, Betts’s manipulation of the 
available evidence is devised to illus- 


-trate how one set of actors is able to 


structure influence by using various 
strategies to increase or decrease the 
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ability of other actors to communicate, 
cooperate, or compete, but because of 
the bluntness of the four level analytical 
scheme, the reader is left on his own to 
pick out these strategies. In another vein, 
one theme that is consistently underde- 
veloped throughout each case analysis is 
the notion of the military politicizing 
their own advice. The work does not 
ignore this topic; but the excessive 
emphasis’ on civilian politicization of 
military advice tends to decrease the 
author’s consideration of military usage 
of the political process. 

Despite these minor deficiencies Sol- 


diers, Statesmen, and Cold War Crises is - 


a brief, well-written book on a topic that 
has, until this time, been subject to more 
speculation than scholarship. Besides 
- stimulating further research, the volume 
should serve as an excellent text for 
classes on foreign policy and military 
affairs., - 
; LAWRENCE vV. POEL, Jr. 

Purdue University 

Lafayette 

Indiana 


ROBERT W. CAMPBELL. Trends in the 


Soviet Oil and Gas Industry. Pp. vii, 
125. Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, 1977. $10.00. 


. ARTHUR JAY KLINGHOFFER. The Soviet 
Union and International Oil Politics. 
Pp. vii, 389. New York: Columbia 

~ University Press, 1977. $16.50. - 


A. YODFAT and M. ABIR. In the Direc- 
tion of the Gulf: The Soviet Union and 
the Persian Gulf. Pp. vii, 167. Totowa, 
N.J.: Frank Cass & Co., 1977. $19.50. 


In the last several years a global 
awareness has developed with respect to 
the emerging changes in international oil 

` politics. This new awareness is mainly 
derived from problems concerning: (a) 
rapid increases in consumption of crude 
oil and natural gas resources; (b) oil 
embargoes and/or production cutbacks 
resulting from Middle East conflicts: (c) 
crude oil and natural gas price increases; 
(d) discovery and development of new 
oil and gas resources due to the depletion 
of earlier sources; and (e) the minor 


‘respective analysis, 


contributions of alternative sources to - 


the overall supply of energy: Reasons for 
this global awareness are clear: eriergy 
resources in genéral and strategic non- 
renewable energy resources, such as 
crude oil and natural gas, are seen as the 
bases of both security and opulence; they 
are viewed as the foundation of power 
and wealth; and they are treated. as the 
primary determinants for constructing 
industrial bases, for implementing na- 
tional development plans, and for pro- 
moting national and international inter- 
ests. i 

By concentrating upon the overall 
effects of these issues on Soviet national. 
and international policies, the authors of 
the three books reviewed here seek to ' 
analyze the energy. policies of the Soviet 


-Union with respect to emerging changes 


in international oil politics. From their 
four major policy 
trends can be identified. 

(1) The general state of the Soviet oil 
and gas industry: The Soviet Union is 
currently the world’s largest crude oil 


- producer with a present output of over 
500 million metric tons per year. In © 


addition, the Soviet Union possesses the 
largest proven reserves of natural gas. 
Soviet production of both oil and natural 
gas has, for the period extending from_ 
1965 to 1975, increased at an average rate 
of 7.0 and 8.2 percent per year, respec- 
tively. The production of higher oil and 
gas outputs from the new sources located 


- in western Siberia and of higher quality 


Soviet oil products are being limited 
by adverse geographical terrain; by 
shortages in labor and construction 
capacities; and by weaknesses in techni- 
cal, organizational, and economic pos- 
sibilities. The highest priority of the 
industry continues to be quantitative 
expansion to avoid forecasted shortages 
for the 1980s. Thus, the industry has 
become dependent upon assistance from 
the Western industrialized nations. in 
ways ranging from transfer of technology ~ 
and import of manufactured products to 
more direct cooperations* in bilateral/ 
trilateral projects, since expansion in 
production ‘from the remote sources 
represents difficult technological, finan- 
cial, and logistical problems. 


t 
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(2) Relations with the CMEA states: 
The Soviet Union’s oil and gas outputs 
account for 95 percent of total-production 
by the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance statés. This unbalanced situa- 


tion has frequently provided the Soviet _ 


Union with opportunities to use oil and 
gas trades as instruments of economic 
pressure to achieve political ends in its 
relations with the CMEA states Energy 
consumption in the CMEA states is now 
increasing more rapidly than in Western 


European states and present treads indi- ~ 


cate their growing dependence upon 
more imports from the Soviet Union or 
other sources of supply. In view of those 
increases, the Soviets have bzen en- 
couraging several of the CMEA states, 
_where possible, to shift their energy 
needs from oil resources to natural_gas, 
coal, and nuclear power sources, and to 
arrange barter deals with Middle East oil 
producer states. 

(3) Relations with the Third World: 
Soviet energy relations with the Third 
World, and particularly with oil producer 
states of the Middle East and North 
Africa, are multifaceted. The Soviet 
Union acts as importer, expor-er, and 


middleman, and also provides assistance. 


in prospecting, production, refining, and 
marketing of oil. and gas resources. 
` Generally, Soviet energy policies have 
been politically motivated to undermine 
traditional Western hegemony in the 
Middle East and North Africa. Economic 
considerations have also played a sig- 
nificant role in their decisions as the 
Soviets have supported oil embargoes 
and nationalization acts undertaken by 
some oil producing states. Oil sales to 
‘Third World states, however, have been 
unprofitable on occasion, and the provi- 
sion of equipment and technicians have, 
in some cases, deprived the Soviet 
Union’s own oil industry of some valu- 
able resources. To overcome these 
shortcomings, the Soviets are l.kely to 
. seek more barter deals exchanging in- 
dustrial equipment and/or military 
hardware for crude oil imports. 
| (4) Relations with the West: Soviet 
energy relations with the West are 
. primarily based on financial and techni- 
cal frameworks. Unlike Soviet energy 
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policies with CMEA states, Soviet sales 
of oil and gas to Western European states 
are rarely manipulated for political ends. 
The great bulk of Soviet Union’s rising 
oil deliveries are made to the highly 
industrialized states in Western Europe 
as important means of earning hard 
currencies which the Soviets need to pay 
for their own imports. In addition, the 
Soviet Union is in the process of increas- 
ing its oil and gas outputs and it is largely 
dependent upon Western. assistance to 
ease some of its difficult technological, 
financial, and logistical problems. The 
politicization of the energy trade could 
only hinder the Soviet Union’s. own 
economic aspirations. The situation, 
however, could change if the need arose. 

On balance, the authors of the three 
books provide valuable information to 
the general reader. Their respective 
analyses, however, lack a theoretical 
treatise and their approach for the 
most part remains within descriptive 
frameworks. Of the three books, 
Campbell’s, which is an updated edition 
of his earlier work, The Economics of 
Soviet Oil and Gas (1968), uses the most 
elaborate statistical information to illus- 
trate recent trends in the Soviet oil and 
gas industry. Campbell’s treatment of the 
various phases of the industry is reward- 
ing, even though his analysis mainly 
emphasizes economic issues. Klinghof- 


fer’s book, on the other hand, primarily’ 


discusses the politicization of Soviet 
foreign trade and the use of oil as a 
political weapon aimed at furthering 
Soviet foreign policy interests. Klinghof- 
fers economic analysis of the Soviet 
policies is considerably limited and his 
discussion of overall Soviet energy 
policies, although highly informative, is 
often reiterated. In comparable fashion, 
Yodfat and Abir’s accounts of Soviet 


policies for the most part remain political - 


and historical in nature. Their analyses 
lacks objectivity and, on occasion, their 
assumptions about the international 
political system are somewhat simplistic. 


AMIR H. AHANCHIAN 


Purdue University 
Lafayette 
Indiana 
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HERBERT CORKRAN. Mini-Nations and 
Macro-Cooperation. Pp. i, 229. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: North American Interna- 
tional, 1976. $10.00. 


Any book ostensibly concemed with 
“the possibilities for viable combina- 
__ tions by the mini-nations and microstates 
of the world” is good news in both the 
. Pacific and the Caribbean, the two highly 
fragmented areas compared in this study 
of regional integration. Corkran assumes 
that the “helpless and hopeless isolation 
and backwardness” small island nations 

. face if they choose to go it alone is 
obvious to the most nationalistic patriot 
of either region, thoughthe Palauans and 
the Marshallese have been arguing the 
reverse at the Micronesian-United States 
negotiations to resolve the future status 
of the U.S. Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. Most of this book chronicles the 
-rise and demise of regional bodies 
` beginning with the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission in 1942 and the 
South Pacific Commission in 1947— 
both for many years low-key, minimally- 
financed creatures of the metropolitan 
powers, until they had to become 
< organizations where newly -independ- 
ent nations could assert their inter- 
national dignity. In the Caribbean this 
led to the collapse of area-wide co- 
operation; in the Pacific the new island 
states formed a parallel but more politi- 
cal organization, the South Pacific 
Forum, where the French and their 
bombs could be assailed with impotent 
gusto.: It is for the most part a dismal 
history, unrelieved in the telling by the 
author’s fondness for long citations from 
official rhetoric. Henis understandably 
anxious to document the good and useful 
fruit of cooperation:. his survey of the 
activities of. regional bodies is very 
detailed. In a rare moment of personal 
indulgence Corkran tells how he could 
bring tears to the eyes of islanders’ of 
both regions by describing the “cruel 
dilemma of modern times”: in turning 
their backs on progress and cooperation, 
did they want to return to a “thirty-year 


life span, rotting teeth, the inability to . 


cope with deformity and accidents . 
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-and so “join the ranks of the bum and 


beggar nations of the world?” 

Although the author’s sincerity seems 
greater than his tact, the book does not 
transcend moralistic enthusiasm for re- 
gional cooperation to the point of produc- 
ing a single original recommendation: 
that would advance his cause. His “norm- 
ative” conclusions are that regional 
organizations are a good thing, they 
should be broadly inclusive and flexible, 
provide a representative forum for dele- 
gates to expound on political issues, and 
be working towards the creation of a 
common market. Generally he is more at 
home in the Caribbean than in the 
Pacific. He fails, for instance, even to 
mention the potential many islanders see 
in the Pacific Council of Ghurches to 
mobilize their strong sense of Christian 
identity in ways that may yet breathe 
new life into regional cooperation. 

TIMOTHY J. MACNAUGHT 

University of Hawaii 

Honolulu 


GALIA GOLAN. Yom Kippur.and After: 
The Soviet Union and the Middle East 
Crisis. Pp. x, 350. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1977. $18.95. 


ALVIN Z. RUBINSTEIN. Red Star on the 
Nile: The Sovtet-Egyptian Influence 
Relationship since. the June War. Pp. 
viii, 383. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 

- University Press, 1977. $25.00. Pa- 
perbound, $9.95. 7 


For two centuries the British maneu- 
vered to keep Russia from penetrating 
the Eastern Mediterranean and the Mid- 
dle East. After World War II the United 


_States replaced Great Britain: and, to 


contain Russia, constructed a.défense 
tier composed of Greece, Turkey, Iraq, 


‘and Iran. In 1955 Russia ignored and 


leaped over this perimeter and plunged 
directly into the politics of the Arab 
states engaged in a campaign against the 
newly created Israeli state. From the 
beginning conditions in the area seemed 


_ to play directly into the Kremlin’s hand: 


decolonization and the rapid loss of 
British and Frerich influence in the area, 
the ambitions of Nasser for leadership of 
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the Arabs, the slowness and ineptitude of 
` American diplomacy in the area, and the 
viability and alleged threat of Israel to 
_the Arab world. At first the Soviet Union 
sought. only to balance Western 
predominance and share with it influ- 
‘ence in the area. Then the disasterous 
defeat of the Arabs at the hands of the 
Israelis in June of 1967 seemed to offer 
the Russians the opportunity to become 
the dominant influence in the Arab world 
and gain important strategic positions in 
Egypt. From a strong position in Egypt 
the Soviet Union would be able to 
dominate the Middle East and penetrate 
the Indian Ocean and Africa. The Soviet 
Union rushed in with all kinds of aid and 
established what appeared to be a strong 
presence including military and naval 
bases. But the Soviet-Egyptian alliance 
did not run smoothly from the beginning, 
and after 1971 deteriorated rapidly to the 
point where, in the aftermath of the 
Arab-Israeli war of October, 1973, the 
Soviet position as coequal to the United 
States in the area has been threatened. 
Yom Kippur and After and Red Star on 
‘the Nile arè two of the foremost studies 


which analyze what led to the discord - 


and the decay of Soviet-Egyptian rela- 
tions and what this has: meant to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Not having the 
inside track to the Kremlin, both studies 


have had to rely on published sources 


and broadcasts. But since the outpour- 
ings of the Soviet press and broadcasts 
_ are carefully orchestrated by the Krem- 
lin, much can be learned from them. Of 
particular value in the Middle East 
situation have been the communiques 
issued after the numerous meetings 
between Arab officials and Soviet repre- 
sentatives. Although they do not tell 
_everything, careful analysis of the 
euphemisms used, of omissions and of 
exact phraseology reveals a great deal 
about the attitudes, agreements, or lack 
of agreement between the governments. 
Galia Golan in her volume, Yom 
Kippur and After, minutely scrutinizes 
Soviet-Egyptian relations, but in a lim- 
ited way. Her study covers only the 
Yyears 1972 through 1974, and while 
she exhaustively examines the Soviet 
sources, her use of Arab and other 
materials is much more limited. Fur- 
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thermore, in analyzing Soviet attitudes 
and behavior she keeps very close to the 
materials and limits her speculating and 


exploring of various possible explana- .- 


tions. Nevertheless, the study is as 
careful and as accurate a narration of 
day-to-day events and Soviet-Egyptian 
exchanges during these crucial three 
years as it is possible to reconstruct 
without the opening of the Soviet ar- 
chives. It is a very useful reference. l 

Alvin Z: Rubinstein’s Red Star on the 
Nile treats the same period in a more free- 
wheeling manner. He begins with the 
June War in 1967 and surveys Soviet | 
relations with Egypt through 1975. 
Rubinstein is much more willing to 
speculate and explore the various ram- 
ifications of the relationship. He makes 
wider use of Arab materials, insider 
reports and secondary analyses. As a 
result it is a much more thoughtful 
volume in looking at the wider implica- 
tions of Soviet-Egyptian relations. 
Sometimes, however, the author is not 
too careful in separating his specilations 
from the facts which he can verify. Also, 
when he tries to expand the scope of his ` 
study by placing it into a broad concep- 
tual framework, measuring influence in 
international relations, he is singularly 
unsuccessful. Fortunately this overly 
contrived framework is just tacked on at 
the beginning and at the end and does 
not detract from Rubenstein’s interesting 
analysis in the body of the study. 

In conclusion both studies represent a 
high level of thorough scholarship and 
thoughtful analysis. Both volumes come 
to basically the same conclusions and 
point up the difficulties the Soviet Union 
had in keeping its alliance with Egypt, as 
for example, pursuing detente with the 
United States while trying to exclude the 
United States from the Arab world, and 
being able at certain times to make 
tremendous gains and wield great influ- 
ence only to be rebuffed easily at others. 
But because the sources are limited, both 
studiés could only speculate inclusively 
about Soviet motivations and designs or 
whether and how -the Kremlin was 
divided on issues. 

Dav T. CATTELL 

University of California j 

Los Angeles 
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Ian V. Hoce. Fortress: A History of 
. Military Defense. Pp. 160. New York: 
St. Martin’ s Press, 1977. $15.00. 


At Di EETA this work appears a 
slightly undersized “coffee table boek” 
of narrow interest. But a student of 
military affairs will find it an engrossing 


account of the history of fortifications. . 


The author's credits make him an expert 
on offensive, not defensive, weaponry, 
and in this work he did sometimes drift 
too much into the methods by which forts 
have been destroyed. But fair enough; 

his theme is that the development of 
armor and armaments raced each other 
throughout history, from ancient earth- 


- works to contemporary missile silos. 


The construction of fortresses was 
highly complicated. Read the jargon in 
Hogg’s glossary, for example, which he, 
himself, introduced with tongue in 
cheek. From the eighteenth century up 
to 1940, the enterprise developed into a 
full-scale science, complete with appar- 
ently immutable mathematical ‘laws, 
controlled by captains of the industry 
like Vauban and Brialmont, and sensitive 
to advances in concrete and metalurgy. 
Some of the fortifications remind one of 
Picasso’s' cubism; others, of a Kafka 
nightmare. 

But on balance, it would seem that 
these monsters were unable to achieve 
either of the stated goals of (1) allowing a 
smaller force to repel a larger, or (2) 
permitting a less well-trained defense to 
withstand a better attacker. Hogg’s ac- 
count describes the Maginot Line, of 
course; but the less well-known failures 


” of 1832 Antwerp, 1854 Malakov, and 


1945 Fort Drum also support the asser- 
tion. As Hogg wrote, € 
ingenuity that could build the forts could 


‘also overcome them. Orthodoxy called 


for complex approaches, involving sap- 
ping and paralleling, accompanied by 
heavy bombardment. So fell Antwerp. 


But far more successful and less costly ` 
were daring attacks on the steel and ` 


concrete behemoths by relative handfuls 
of highly trained and technical elites. So 
fell Malakov, Eben Emael, and Fort 
Drum, among many others. One comes 


away from the book believing that all the 
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time, energy, and resources expended on 

the fortresses were perfectly wasted. __ 
The book, then, may be mast useful.as 

a look back in time which can instruct us 


‘about the present and the future. Hogg 


wrote in his epilogue that we may’ be 
entering a new age of fortifications. The 
proposed MX mobile underground mis- 
sile system probably. proves his point. 
After reading his book, we ought to 


. demand from the new Vaubans, who are 


planning such things as the MX, thatthey 
give us assurances that their new for-` 
tresses will be more successzul than the 
old ones ever were. 
s W.-T. GENEROUS, JR 
Choate Rosemary Hall ` 
Wallingford 
Connecticut 


AKIRA IRIYE. From Nationclism to In- 
ternationalism: U.S. Foreign Policy to 
1914. Pp. v, 368. Boston, Mass.: Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 1977. $14.00. 


‘In this work Akira Iriye describes the 
development of United: States foreign 
policy in an international context. To 
Iriye the study of American diplomacy 
based on any thematic unity does not 
work well; when accounting for shifts 
and turns in United States foreign rela- 
tions, something more is needed. Reject- 
ing as inadequate two Often used ana- 
lytical thematic concepts, moralism and 
the systematic urge to expand, he ad-. 
vances his own formula. That is, by 
mid-nineteenth: century America was 
interacting with the world community 
through five levels or modes: geopoliti- 
cal factors, internationalist ideas, na- 
tional interest considerations, special 
interests, and mass culture. Although he, 
focuses on policy development after the 
Civil War, Iriye surveys the historical 
background - from the Confederation 
period in order to identify the inception 
of his five elements. The decade before 
the Civil War manifested all the ele- 
ments, whether géopolitically as in the 
suggested acquisition of Cuba, or mass 
culture, as the American people wel- 
comed and responded to the visit of a 
Japanese embassy in 1860, 

After establishing the above in an 


introductory chapter Iriye divides the 
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remainder of his volume into four chap- 
ters: European Imperialism and U.S. 
Expansion, The Growth of Nationalistic 
Expansionism, The United States in 
World Politics, and Co-operation and 
Competition. In each he treats foreign 
policy from the standpoint of his five 
element formula. 

The author compares American 
foreign relations from the end ofthe Civil 
War until 1890 with the policies of 
European nations within the then con- 
temporary international environment 
rather than using the more assertive 
United States role in the 1890s, as other 
scholars are inclined to do. Although 
American diplomacy in 1890 was still 
characterized as traditional, primarily 
concerned with national security and the 
protection of economic interests, espe- 
cially in the Caribbean and Pacific areas, 
a great change would take place within 
ten years. The change occurred in part 
because Americans began to view their, 
country as emotionally and intellectually 
ready to be a world power and to justify 
its greater participation in world affairs 
as an agent of a beneficent Western 
civilization prepared to take its blessings 
to various parts of the world. Further, the 
Cuban question, the Sino-Japanese War, 
and Eüùropean expansion in Asia, the 
Pacific, and the Middle East all contrib- 
- uted to an enlargement of what. Iriye 
calls the foreign policy public and the > 
influence of that public upon policy.. 

America’s decision to intervene in 
Cuba and the resultant overseas acquisi- 
tions precipitated the United States into 
world power politics. The new position 
was reflected in more intervention in the 
Caribbean, an increasing sensitivity to 
Chinese affairs, cooperation with, then 
estrangement from, Japan, and an under- 
standing with Britain. Roosevelt at- 
tempted to use America’s developing 
power to contribute to a global balance of 
power. Taft sought to promote an in- 
terdependent international society by 
-expanding United States economic and 
political influence overseas. And Wilson 
developed his own brand of inter- 
nationalism by combining the country’s 
new power with American concepts of 
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liberty’ and justice to promote a new 
world order under his leadership. 

The author is to be commended for 
producing a fine interpretive work 
enhanced by 79 documents illustrative of 


. the various stages of American foreign 


policy. He may be faulted for an occa- 
sional factual ertor exemplified by stat- 
ing (p. 98) that the McKinley Tariff. 
provided a two cents per pound bounty 
for sugar cane rather than for raw sugar. 
The publisher is to be reproached for 
offering the public a $14.00 book ren- 
dered in offset printing. 
GARLAND E. BAYLISS 
Texas A&M University. 
College Station 


AFRICA, ASIA, AND 
LATIN AMERICA 


DON AITKIN. Stability and Change in 
Australian Politics. Pp. 301. New 
a St. Martin’s Press, 1977, $18.95. 

. W. CONNELL. Ruling ‘Class, Ruling © 
on Studies of Conflict, Power 


and Hegemony in Australian Life. Pp... 


` xii, 250. New York: Cambridge Uni- . 
versity Press, 1977. $19.95. Pa- 
perbound, $5.95. 


Each of these books makes a serious 
effort to explain basic features of Austra- 
lian society. Aitkin does so from a 
political standpoint, emphasizing popu- 
lar attitudes and voting behavior. ‘Con- 
nell does so from a sociological perspec- 
tive, dwelling mostly on how the 
dynamic of actual influence is organized 
and employed. 

These studies have interest and value, 
but carry limitations of coverage or 
emphasis. Aitkin relies predominantly 
on two national surveys conducted in the 
second half of the 1960s, and on other 
survey and electoral data mainly col- 
lected until that time. His book therefore 
misses the 1972, 1974, 1975 and, of 
course, 1977 federal elections plus the 
survey data of the 1970s; and thereby 
does not test movements in. the public 
mood during the Whitlam period and 
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onward. Connell’s study is more up-to- 


date, but by the author's admission is 
essentially a collection of essays rather 
than a comprehensive account of class 
structure, even though the “ruling class” 
concept is at the center of his work. 
Moreover, while Aitkin’s presentation is 
detached, Connell’s is argumentative as 
well as analytical, an attack on prevalent 


ruling class conditions and a call for more - 


critique and construction on the part of 
socialist intellectuals. 

Substantively, both authors have much 
to say, and say itin a way that merits close 
attention. At bottom, both maintain that 
Australian society is characterized by 
persistent, patterned qualities, For Con- 
nell, the power of the ruling class 
emanates from the pervasiveness of the 
institution of property. It is therefore far 


more diffused than simplistic notions of. 


“big business” or of formal “executive 
authority” imply. He maintains that the 
ruling class need not be, and usually is 


not, mobilized in any literal, conspirato- . 


rial sense, and that it suffers from its own, 
internal conflicts. At such times, it 
becomes easier for reformist (but 
decidedly not radical) politics to take the 
helm in Australia, as Labor did in 1972. 
But when reformism becomes imperti- 
nent and the ruling interests can recon- 
solidate, their power is felt. Hence, for 
Connell, the fall of Whitlam and his, 
Government in 1975 was a demonstra- 
tion of the ruling class’s ability to 
mobilize itself against an offending 


. force. 


.Wherein Connell underplays public 
- calculations arid electoral choice in his 
analysis of what drives politics, this-is 
Aitkin’s thrust. His data tell him that 
while occupational class is the dominant 
cleavage in Australia, it really is not 
particularly devisive; “class labels are 
worn lightly by many Australians.” Polit- 
ical salience is high, and so is systemic 
legitimacy. A variety of historical influ- 
ences have maintained long-term stabil- 
ity in electoral outcomes. And, while 
Aitkin does- not embellish the point, 
Connell would likely welcome the op- 
portunity to render a critique of Aitkin’s 
observation that while parties and their 


` 
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traditional images have remained stable, 
this has occurred in the context of a 
changed, now postindustrial setting. 
HENRY S. ALBINSKI 
The Pennsylvania State University. 
University Park 


HALIM’ BARAKAT. Lebanon in Strife: 
Student Preludes to the Civil War. Pp. 
xi, 242. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1977. $12.95. 


It has long been recognized that the . 
Arab world by no means represents a 
monolith or even united bloc. Diversity 
and divergent policies are everywhere to 
be found and often a paper unity is 
affected only to rise against that which is 
perceived to be the common foe. Such 
differences are defined in ethnic, reli- 
gious, social, economic, and national 
terms, with a myriad of detailed subdivi- 
sions within these more usual variables. 
Thus while differentiations between 
Muslims and Christians are easily noted, 
there are salient cleavages between the 
Shrite, Sufi, and Sunni as between the 
Malchite, Maronite, and Coptic. 

` Nowhere has this diversity been more 
pronounced, or its consequences more 
unbalanced, then in tiny:Lebanon. Es- 
tablished as a, multinational, multicon- 
fessional state, its parliamentary delega- 
tions are proportionate to the religious 
configurations of the forties. For fear of 
toppling the weak base upon which it is 


‘built, no census has been possible in 


Lebanon since WWII, lest new con- 
fessional proportions emerge to displace 
the precarious balance. Further, locked 
as it is between Israel to the south and 
Syria to the north, Lebanon is often 
caught in a cross-fire not of its own 
creation. The situation is.exacerbated by 


- the Palestinian use of its southern sector 


as a guerrilla base and-the nation’s 
inability to police its southern border 
from these or Israeli incursions. 

It is to study this precarious balance 
and the civil war that has replaced it; that 
Halim Barakat presents us within Leba- 
non in Strife. American educated, 
Barakat has taught at the American 
University of Beirut and is presently 


z 
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with the Center for Contemporary Arab 
Studies at Georgetown University. His 
essential theses are two: (a) that forebod- 
ings of the present civil war were already 
evident in prior student activism and 
present student attitudes; and (b) that 
contrary to much of the scholarly litera- 
ture, Lebanon was neyer a well- 
integrated, pluralist society with strong 
democratic traditions. 

These premises are documented 
amply well. Barakat offers extensive 
survey data showing clearly the cleav- 
ages between and among university 
students at major Lebanese institutions. 
Invariably these differences conform to a 
Moslem versus Christian continuum. 
Socioeconomic status, family relations, 

_and radical attitudés are demonstrably 

‘correlated to confessional affiliation as’ 
well as to sympathy with the Palestinian 
cause. But Barakat does not attempt to 
define causitive factors, a more interest- 
ing and suggestive subject. The reader is 

_ left alone to decide whether confessional 
affiliation precedes socioeconomic status 
and attitudes or vice versa, He estab- 
lishés only their association. 

Equally, by means of case studies of 
student protest in. the past and the 

analysis of major sociopolitical struc- 
tures, Barakat attempts to demonstrate 
that Lebanon is by no means pluralistic 
but is rather a “stratified social mosaic” 


(p. 25). This is defined as a social system ` 


in which there lacks a’ consensus on 
fundamental national values and goals. 
. In the words of one socialist leader: 


This society is not a society in the real sense of 
the word because there is no such thing as a 
Lebanese community. There is no Lebanese 
social unit. Lebanon is a collection of sects 
and socioreligious communities. . . . Thatis 
why the state in which the society reflects 
itself is very weak, so weak it might collapse 
. any minute. ` . . There is no such thing as 
_ Lebanese nationalism (p. 28). 


o Though interesting, there are weak- 
nesses of both a structural and substan- 
tive nature in Barakat’s presentation. He 
“makes use of statistical tests, notably the 
chi-square, though rarely is this incorpo- 
_ rated into his text. At times significance 
_ levels are unclear, as are the derivations 
“or degrees of freedom upon which the 
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data depend. This merely distracts the 
reader; detracts from the argument being 

made, and should have been deleted. 
More serious, however, is Barakat’s 
evident bias which is overt, keenly felt, 
and at times borders on compromising 
his scholarship. In particular this is 
apparent in his discussions regarding 
. the’ Arab-Zionist War... and 


; the uprooting of the Palestinians from 


their country” (p. 153). His barbs are 
aimed, as well, at present Arab society, 
which, he claims is “essentially opposed 
to human beings: opposed to their 
well-being, growth, self-realization, 
transcendence. of misery and creative 
involvement vis-a-vis themselves and 
their environment” (p. 4). Such edito- 
rializing is clearly out of place. 

_On balance, Lebanon in Strife is a 
valuable analysis of student politics in, 
the Middle East. It offers data not to be 


. found elsewhere and is a novel approach 


to a pressing issue. It should be read 
carefully, however, for it is filled with the 
author’s biases with respect to the-iarger 
and yet more pressing problem of the 
Middle East. 
DAVID J. SCHNALL 
College of Staten Island 
City University of New York 


CLAUDE A. Buss. The United States and 
the Philippines: Background for Pol- 
icy. Pp. 152. Washington, D.C.: Amer- 
ican Enterprise Institute for Public 
Policy Research, 1977. $3.75. 

LELA GARNER NOBLE. Philippine Policy : 
Toward Sabah: A Claim to Indepen- 
dence. Pp. vii, 267. Tucson: University ` 
of Arizona Press, 1977. $10,50, Pa- 
perbound, $4.95. i 


Claude Buss was an excellent choice to 
write this “intelligent layman’s” account 
of recent events in the Philippines and 
their implications for future Philippine- 
United States relationships. Dr. Buss, 
formerly of Stanford University, served 
as a member of the American adminis- _ 
trative bureaucracy of the Philippines ~ 
before the Second World War and 


- afterwards’ taught in the country. He 


has keen insights into Philippine society 
and is a sincere, if critical, admirer 
of Filipinos. His book is strongly 
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recommended for those who are not 
experts on Philippine-American affairs 
but wish to be better informed to 

. anticipate and possibly contribute to the 
formation of future policy development 
between the two nations. 

The book deals with three basic topics: , 
(1) the evolution of American policy and 
the unrest that led to Marcos’s declaration 
of martial law in’ 1972; (2) Marcos’s 
development of Philippine policy before 
and after martial law; and (3) the current 
reassessment of American interests and 
policy since the end of the Vietnam War. 
Although others may disagree, the sec- 
tion on Marcos’s past presidency and 
current dictatorship is well balanced. 
However, the author admits that the full 
story of this complex subject cannot be 


told by relying solely upon sources. 


available in this country. This reviewer 
wished he had included a brief section 
on the attitudes and activities of the 
nearly 500,000 Filipinos in the United 
States. Their growing impact on 


. » Philippine-American policy formation 


should not be underestimated. 
One cannot quarrel with Buss’s ivice. 
at thé end of his excellent report, that 


Americans must be willing to make ~ 


reasonable concessions to Philippine 
nationalism,- while Filipinos must rec- 
ognize American concern for the fate of 
democratic ideals and human rights in 
their republic. The value of this book 
would have: been enhanced had Buss 
added.an index and sélected, annotated 
bibliography for readers who wished to 
read more extensively on Philippine- 
American relations and future policy 
trends. . 

Philippine Policy ‘Toward Sabah is a 
detailed and careful study of a modest 
incident in modern Southeast Asian 
history that -one suspects both the 


Philippines and Malaysia may wish to ` 


forget. Noble asserts that while “The 
Philippine claim to Sabah is puzzling 
>>>. the enigma is understandable 

if one accepts the assumptions that 
Filipinos pursued the claim to enhance 
their national image as an indepéndent ` 
nation and also because it promised 
some return without any cost. It seems 
that the only profit this endeavor gener- 
ated v went into the -pockets of the wily 


‘resulted in 


{53 


lawyers ‘hired by Filipino heirs to push 
their ancient, if confused, claim-to Sabah. 
`The book examines, with critical and 
insightful use of sources and the author’s 
research in Manila, various stages of this 
incident that had-its roots in pre- 
Hispanic relations between Sulu and 
Borneo. It was not until 1962 (largely as 
the result of the raucous sponsorship of . 


` the Philippines Free Press) that Presi- 


dent Macapagal claimed. Sabah from 
Great Britain. Thé following years saw 
the Philippines and Indonesia as allies 
opposing the birth of Malaysia, the 
rupture of Philippine-Malaysian: dip- 
lomatic relationships, the unsuccessful 
Bangkok conference, the Corregidor 
“incident,” the “annexation law” of the 
Philippine Congress and, finally, Presi- 
dent Marcos’s wise decision to forget the 
whole affair to improve his nation’s 
regional relationships in Southeast Asia. 
With the advent of Marcos, domestic 
policy ‘became .more important to . 
Filipinos, while “national honor’ re- 


-placed “independence” as a key term in 


Philippine foreign policy. 
Unfortunately, the: venture was not 
without cost to the Philippines. It _ 
“severe damage to ‘ 
Philippine-Malaysian relationships and 
encouraged Mustalpha to kelp Filipino 
Muslim separatists in their struggle 
against the national ‘government. The © 
Malaysians overreacted to the annexa- . 
tion law and needlessly exacerbated the . 
issue by their failure to expose their true - 
feelings on the issue. Noble believes that 
one positive result of the struggle was 
that more Filipinos became better, ac- 


` quainted with the realities of Southeast 


Asia. 

For specialists seeking a scholarly 
assessment of the Philippine claim to 
Sabah, Noble’s book will rightly remain 
the primary source in the near future. 
The Association for Asian Studies is tobe - 
congratulated in publishing Nobleé’s re- 
search, and particularly for making avail- 
able an inexpensive paperback edition. 
Unfortunately, the format is amateurish, 
the editing is careless, and the index 
appears to be an afterthought. 

> Donn V. HART 
Northern Illinois University - 
Dekalb 
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RAUL A. FERNANDEZ. The United 
States-Mexico Border: A Politico- 
Economic Profile. Pp. 182. Notre 
Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame 
„Press, 1977. $10.95. 


The author of this book, an associate 
professor of social science and compara- 
tive cultures at the University of Califor- 
nia at Irvine, has attempted to provide 
readers with a socioeconomic history of 
the United States-Mexico border region. 
The material is presented in seven 
substantive chapters: the first four are 
mainly historical, and tell of the coloniza- 
tion, social and economic organization, 
and development through time of what is 
now the United States Southwest. The 
latter three chapters relate to the con- 
temporary border economy, and discuss 
three vital policy issues: migration, ur- 
banization, and industrialization. 

Professor Fernandez’s objective has 
been that of “organizing and giving 
coherence, with the aid of a theory, to a 
body of historical data already, for the 
most part, available.” The “theory” re- 
ferred to is Marxist historical ma- 
terialism—complete with frequent quo- 
tations of the writings of the Master 
himself. The reason for this unusual 
choice is that, as stated in an introductory 

. essay containing a surprisingly strong 
denunciation of current disciplinary re- 
search methods, none of, the major 
contemporary. social sciences is capable 
of adequately explaining or suggesting 
solutions to the problems being encoun- 
tered in the border area. 

As a careful reading of the book makes 


evident, however, the choice of histori- ~ 


cal materialism as a theory to be tested 
seems to be quite unfortunate and use- 


less since it fails to provide good 


answers to the many interesting issues 
raised by the author. The transition from 


feudalism to capitalism in the Southwest - 


was not primarily due to the appearance 
of “usury capital,” the author admits, but 
_ mainly due to other factors, such as the 
outbreak of competition among agricul- 
tural producers, the struggle over land 
titles, natural catastrophes, and the com- 
ing of the railroads. Similarly, the state of 
social property relations in Mexico, the 
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author explains, cannot adequately ac- 
count for the early rise of Mexican 
migration to the Southwest: technologi- 
cal innovations in the United States, such 


as large-scale irrigation and the advent of. 


refrigerated train cars, for example, were 
largely responsible for the farm boom in 
the area and, therefore, for the increased 
demand for alien labor. 

Towards the end of the: book, in fact, 
even the trappings of historical mate-' 
rialism are conveniently abandoned as 
the author discusses important contem- 
porary issues—lamentably, without the 
aid of a useful theory of the most 
rudimentary knowledge of economic 
research. For instance, Mexico’s recent 
balance-of-payménts difficulties are 
blamed, not on deficit spending and 
inadequate monetary and exchange rate 
policies, but on the failure of import- 
substituting industrialization aggravated 
by “mounting repatriation of profits and 
other income by foreign investors, by the 
increase in the ratio and total volume of 
reinvestment of earnings rather than new 
foreign investment by foreign firms and, 
finally, by the practice of ‘over-pricing’ 
and ‘over-invoicing’ of transnational cor- 
porations. To the author, for example, the 
border industrialization program (here 
labeled “a paradigm of a new panacea”) ` 
is to be deplored as “an abandonment of 
the traditional Mexican policy of 
strengthening the Tocal border economy 
against American business encroach- 
ment.” : 

In view of all of the above, one can only 
conclude that the United States-Mexico 
border area remains wide open to serious 
investigation by. disciplinary—as op- 
posed to nondisciplinary—social scien- `` 
tists. 

ARTURO C. PORZECANSKI 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 

New York City 


ROGER HOWARD. Mao Tse-tung and the 
Chinese People. Pp. 394. New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1977. $16.50. 


It is most difficult for a reviewer who 
has not been in China during Mao’s 
leadership to appraise his behavior to- 
wards his countrymeñ. The author spent 
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four years there traveling through 15 
provinces, working in. factories and 


communes and teaching at universities. ` 


He should have some well-founded 
- ideas about the reaction of the people to 
Mao, but little evidence is offered of his 
- personal contacts with them. He notes 
that the Chinese people, as distinct from 
_ their officials, are largely silent on paper 
and only speak through their acts. The 
book turns out to be a panegyric to Mao, 
derived mainly from numerous quota- 
tions from his writings and speeches, the 
presentation of his, many poems, and 
` excerpts from books of those long known 
to have had friendly attitudes towards 
the Communists. 

Briefly related are Mao’s early years, 
the foundation of the. Chinese Com- 
munist Party, its early alliance with the 
Kuomintang, the Civil Wars of 1924-27 
and 1927-34, the Long March of 1935 
(on which 100,000 started but only 
25,000-30,000 finished), resistance to 


‘the Japanese, the years of 1945-49, and | 


finally the problem of the founding and 
development of the People’s Republic. 
“ The successful transference of land 
ownership from the landlords to the 
peasants is seen as the pivot on which the 
whole revolution turned. Mao’s convic- 
tion was also said to be that a truly 
revolutionary working class, with no 
bureaucracy putting brakes-on it, would 
turn its spiritual force into material force 
and output would increase. He insisted 
that the strength of the revolution lay in 
its identity with the people and that-its 
cadres must continually correct any 
tendency to become separate from those 
they served and led. However, whatever 
progress was made was not achieved 
without divergence of methods and 
internal conflict. This is evidenced by 
the departure of President Liu, Shao-chi, 
the expulsion from the Party, and sub- 
sequent suicide of, Kao Kang, one of the 
“founders of the Soviet movement in 
northwest China, the denunciation as a 
rightist of Teng, Hsiao-ping, the General 
Secretary of the Party, and the aeroplane 
death of escaping Lin Piao, once slated as 
Mao’s successor. 
Some of Mao’s statements seem curi- 


ous to Western ears, such as “Students 
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should be permitted to doze off when a 
lecturer is teaching. Instead of listening 
to nonsense, they do much better taking a 
nap to freshen themselves up” and “The 
thought, culture and customs which 
brought China to where we. found her 
must disappear; the thought, culture and 
customs of proletarian China, which 
does not yet exist, must appear.” While 


the book contains some interesting de- 


scriptions and details, one could have 
wished for a more impartial outlook. 
ALBERT E. KANE 
Washington, D.C: 


HENRY F. JACKSON. The FLN in Algeria: 
Party Development in a Revolutionary 
Society. Pp. xix, 254. Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Press, 1977. $17.50. 


After seven violent years, Algerians 
regained independence in 1962. Houari 
Boumedienne’s Armée de libération 
nationale, prevented by the “Meurice- 
Challe Line” from participating in the 
war, thereupon proceeded from Tunisia 


-to Algiers and threw its political weight ` 
- behind Ahmed Ben Bella, who had spent 


the war years in a French prison. With `: 
army assistance, Ben Bella moved to. `; 
maximize personal control, shackling : 
the trade unions and disbanding the `; 
guerrillas, replacing both (or paper) 
with a reorganized Front de libération 


nationale, which he had co-opted from: : 


the real winners of independence. A 


reinvigorated party and a ballooning 


state bureaucracy both beholden to him 
would, he calculated, enable him safely 
to return sufficient power to union and 
guerrilla leaders to remove Boumedienne. 
This he attempted, and Boumedienne, 
in tum, executed a bloodless coup 
in 1965. 

Henry F. Jackson’s clearly written and 
expertly. organized account of these 
events is one of a handful of books which 
must be read by anyone wishing to 
comprehend the modem Maghreb, the 
trials successful liberation movements 
face, and comparative Third World party 
systems. The author’s sense of Algerian 
realities is first-rate, his sympathy with 
Algerians (though often concealed), 
deep; his impressive primary sources 
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bespeak vast tact and patience, and their 
donors’ full confidence in him. 
. -` Jackson recognizes that “party politics 
in Africa, so important)in the indepen- 
- dence euphoria -of the 1960s, is fast 
becoming an attraction of the past,” but 
his study was researched and executed 
during that euphoria: only the last chap- 
tér applying Algerian lessons to Angola 
draws upon scholarship since 1972. Thus 
' the. book, though excellent, is already 
` dated. Party studies are now considered 
elitist, and this one is particularly so as.it 


‘ relies entirely on French sources. This, 


perhaps, leads Jackson to underrate 


Berber particularism as a factor in Alge- ` 


‘rian politics. A 30 percent minority, the 
` Berbers were the last to submit to, French 
imperialism and the first to revolt in 
1955; Berbers formed a fairly firm core of 
opposition after independence. Jackson 
rightly castigates easy generalizations 
about “tribalism” in African politics, but 
. I wonder if we might not profit from 


examining African regionalism in broad - 


comparative perspective (cf. the Ameri- 
can South), rather than simply removing 
particularism from our analyses. 
Annoying ‘gallicisms (ëg. “relation” 
for “relationship,” “unique” for “sole”) 
` are due to sloppy editing, but habitually 
referring to Algerians as “Muslims” 
“(even to the point of “Muslim Com- 
munists!”) is jarring. 
_ RICHARD DEAN SIGWALT 
Radford College 
‘ Virginia 


JEFFREY L. KLAIBER. Religion and Revo- 
lution in Peru, 1824-1976. Pp. 272. 
Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1977. $14.95. 


‘This book of 200 text pages consists of 


an introduction, eight chapters, and a` 


conclusion, followed by 55 pages of 

helpful notes and bibliography. The first 

six chapters comprise a somewhat de- 

tailed historical account of the intertwin- 
, ing of Indian customs and beliefs with 
' practice, and doctrine of the Peruvian 

Catholic Church, and in turn the admix- 
. ture of these factors with politics in 
“narrower ‘definition. 


pe 
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Most readers can skip lightly from the’ 


introduction: to chapter 7 (“Aprismo ' 


Alone Will Save Peru! The Aprista 
Martyrdom, 1931-45”), chapter 8 
(“Long Live Christ: the King! The 
Church and the Military, 1945-76”) and 
the conclusion. The Apra movement 
sought to establish a radical, quasi- 
Marxist Socialist, ostensibly scientific, 
political economy and culture in Peru, to 
accomplish drastic reforms that had been. 
talked and attempted sporadically for 
some three centuries. The Church was 
ablé to appeal to custom and superstition 
and maintained strength with the elite 
and with a majority of Indians. Aprismo 
failed, partly because its leaders never 
even proposed a radical land-reform. 

` Fernando Balaunde Terry was helped 
to power by. the military in a special 
election in 1963, but failed to cope 
effectively with urgent social pressures, 
and was replaced by a military junta in 
October 1968. The generals labelled 
their program the Peruvian Revolution, 


oil ownership and enacted sweeping 
agrarian reforms. They have mixed 
socialism with private property, some- 
what a la Yugoslavia and Israel, seeking 
to gain support of middle classes and 
poverty-stricken masses. The Church, 
however, it appears to this reader, has 
moved to prevent such political iden- 
tification, in effect continuing to play its 


_ standard role of spoiler of radical reform. 


“and immediately expropriated foreign ‘ 


4 


The Church now.talks of outreforming 


the reformers. 


The new image of a progressive and socially 
sensitive church, however, could not entirely 
obscure the fact that the pr-ests, nuns, and lay- 
persons who pushed for change were still a 
minority within a generally conservative and 
tradition-laden church. . . . In the seventies, 
only a’ few, new bishops . . . have distin- 
guished themselves as champions of social 
justice. The rest of Peru’s more than fifty 
bishops, while far from opposing social 
change, have been at best cautiously slow in 
implementing the recommendations either of 


Vatican II or of Medellin in their dioceses (p. 


182). 


In recognition of this intransigence, one 
may, contrary to the apparent intentions 
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of the author, propose-the slogan, “Long 
Live the Reform Orientation of the 


Military.” 
FLOYD-B. MCFARLAND 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis 


BERNARD REICH. Quest for Peace: 
United States-Israel Relations and the 


` Arab-Israeli Conflict. Pp. 495. New. 


Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction (Rooks; 
1977. $29.95. 


This is an exhaustive PET into certain 
aspects of the Mid-East conflict. Given 
the grave dangers posed by this complex 
and perpetually confusing confrontation, 
it should be very useful to officials and 
scholars-anxious. to develop new under- 
standings or alternatives: 

„As the subtitle indicates, the focus of 
the book is on United States-Israel 
relations rather than the Arab-Israeli 
conflict per se. It reviews those relations 
from the birth of Israel as a nation to the 
first month of 1976. The author’s main 
` coverage is from the June 1967 War to the 
September 1975 Sinai II agreement. The 
analysis is basically descriptive in the 
best sense of the term. The value 
judgements that invariably appear (such 
‘as -U Thant’s withdrawal of UNEF 
[forces] in .1967 being described as 
“precipitous”) are reasonable and hardly 
objectionable except from a highly parti- 
san perspective. The theme, which is 
- thoughtfully underlined in the last chap- 
_ ter and in an appendix of statements by 
American officials, is the unique and 
constant commitment of the United 
States to the survival and security of 
Israel. 


` There are a number of unanswered’ 


questions raised by the analysis of the 
1973 war and its aftermath. Was the 
United States military alert really neces- 
sary and was the President in control of 


the policy process during October of’ 


1973? Would a shattering defeat of 
Egyptian forces (as Israel hoped to 
accomplish even as the United States 
pressured. for the implementation of a 


cease fire) have resulted in a more. 


polarized military confrontation only a 
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“few years later? Was Henry Kissinger’s 


step-by-step diplomacy the only real 


. alternative during the postwat period, or 


was a comprehensive approach a more 
promising long-term strategy? Would 
Anwar el-Sadat’s electrifying initiative of 
1977 been possible were it not for that 
shuttle diplomacy? 

‘The feeling here is that the achieve- . 
ments of Sinai II and the comprehensive 
(Geneva) approach emphasized by the 
Carter administration during its first year 


„created the tensioris ‘that encouraged 
, Sadat to reassess his own needs and the 


leverage he had with other Arab leaders 
as well as with Israel. Sadat’s dramatic 
trip to Jerusalem was an. unanticipated 
outcome of the two somewhat contradic- 
tory American policies. 

Because policy formulation is viewed 
as a rational process, there is little room 
for substantive policy criticisms. Given 
the descriptive nature of this research 
that is all well and good.. Also because 
Reich’s framework is based on the 
assumption of a rational process, there is ` 
little emphasis on unique personalities 
and bureaucratic forces which shape 
policiés. Specific decisions or events 
seem coherent but are not explained in as 
fascinating, nor as satisfying, a manner as 
in some “bureaucratic politics” case 
studies. For. example, Edward F. 


~Sheehan’s analysis of Kissinger’s shuttle 


diplomacy which first appeared in 
Foreign Policy (22) is rich in anecdotal 
data that Reich ignores. The latter's 
concern is with the flow of policies rather 
than with the spicy minutia of decisions. 

My enthusiasm for Reich’s scholarship 
is clear; my presentation of the kinds of 
information not “developed in this study 
should be equally clear. The background 
to P.L.O. politics is not discussed in 
detail (Arab. refugees become Palesti- 
nians who are first mentioned on p. 42), 
nor is there much discussion of diversity 
among numerous Arab. states. The back- 
ground of key leaders such as Kissinger 
or Sadat—so important to scholars inter- , 
ested ‘in tensions between political 
needs and the values of leaders—is 
generally neglected in the text. For those 
who.see individuals as the cutting edge 
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of social change (as Robert Isaaks put it), 
this book may have limited value. Such 
comments need not be construed as 
critical; the author delivers exactly what 
is promised in his preface. 
irtually every page of Reich’s text is 
balanced by almost a page of documenta- 
tion. By my count there are only seven 
more pages of text than those devoted to 
notes, appendix, and index. Indeed, the 
extensive footnotes are as lucid’and as 
interesting as the text itself. Such 
scholarship deserves wide appreciation. 
PAUL CONWAY 
State University of New York 
College at Oneonta 
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FREDERICK C. BARGHOORN. Détente 
and the Democratic Movement in the 
USSR. Pp. vii, 229. New York: The 
Free Press, 1976. $12:95. 


PETER H. JUVILER. Revolutionary -Law 
and Order: Politics and Social Change 

` in the USSR. Pp. vii, 274. New York: 
The Free Press, 1976. $13.95. 


Barghoorn in his work has presented 
us with an up-to-date and scholarly 
definition of détente and the status of the 
dissidents in the USSR. 

In spite of détente, in Soviet-American 
relations the impression is given. that 
diplomacy gave way to. strategy. Al- 
though diplomacy may, and often_does, 
involve strategy, basically it implies the 
settlement of disputes through negotia- 
tion and mutual compromise. Baron 
Strang, a member of the British foreign 
service, who served in Moscow in the 
1930s, has provided a suitable definition: 


Diplomacy . . . is the method by which 
governments talk and write to each other and 
make agreements with each other. One of the 
essential purposes of diplomacy is negotia- 
tion... 


Diplomacy, in other words, does not look 
for “unconditional surrender” or “noth- 
ing less than victory.” Strategy (gen- 
eralship), on the other hand, is a military 
term, implying a plan of action against an 
opponent: “Outflank the enemy” (obsiti 
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Hang protivnika). This will explain 
Soviet involvement, directly or indi- 
zectly, in acquiring footholds to outflank 
zhe enemy in spite of détente. For years 
Tsarist Russia applied strategy to land 
only; now the USSR extends it also to 
water and air. f 

Barghoorn’s main contribution in this 
Sook is his treatment of Soviet dissi- 
dents. Experts and students of Russian 
“iterature, especially of the nineteenth 
century, would also greatly benefit from 
the authors description of the Soviet 
dissidents in chapters three and four of 
this work. For instance, Andrei Sakharov 
and Alexander Solzhenitsyn strongly 
remind us of Ivan Turgenev and Fyodor 
Dostoyevsky; Sakharov and Turgenev 
are designated as “liberal Westerners” 
and Solzhenitsyn and Dostoyevsky as 
“Slavophiles.” The latter two also have 
Siberia in common, for Dostoyevsky was 
exiled there under the Tsarist regime 
and Solzhenitsyn was forced to Siberia 
by order of Soviet tyranny. 

Another aspect of utmost importance, 
with respect to the Russian dissidents, is ` 
that in the prerevolutionary era the 
majority of the Russian people respected 


‘them and regarded them as martyrs, 


whereas under Soviet rule, the dissi- 
dents, with the exception of a handful of 
scholars, are resented. It is easy to 
understand why this is so, for the press is 
controlled by the Communists and very 
few of the people have access to Samiz- 
dat or other illegal literature. Thus the 
majority of the people are under the 
influence of the official propaganda. 

In discussing the sensitivity of the 
Soviet regime toward the dissidents—as 
the author himself experienced it in 
1963— (p. 143), he adds another reason: 
“This sensitivity may to some extent be a 
product of the mingled inferiority/ 
superiority complex toward the West 
inherited from the pre-revolutionary 
past...” (p. 145). , 

Juviler’ s Revolutionary Law and Or- 
Cer is the product of a new methodol- 
cgy, namely, a troika: political science, 
history, and law. These three disciplines 
ere closely interwoven here. However, it ` 
is law that dominates the study of his 
work. He justifiably credits Professor * 
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John W. Hazard for pointing the way to 
using law as a key to social and political 
change in the USSR.. 

Using almost the author’s own words: 
The book explores the Soviet response to 
crime in its political and social setting 
from 1864 to the present, from the early 
Tsarist reforms and first Bolshevik hand 
bills through the drumhead tribunals and 
massive purges of Stalin, to the elaborate 
Soviet crime-fighting now entering the 
computer age. . . 

Moreover, this study contributes to the 
understanding of Soviet political and 
social history as well as Soviet criminal 
policy. Everyone concerned with human 
rights will find this work an excellent 
synthesis, giving broad historical scope 
to the recent Soviet quest for law and 
order. - 


As in the case of Barghoorn, Juviler’ 


devotes the bulk of his work to the 
dissidents. In retrospect, he says, the 
Tsarist easing of the plight of its dissi- 
dents and amelioration of unpopular 
laws weakened the establishment. On 
the other hand, Soviet changes strength- 
ened the Bolshevik regime. The. reason 
for this phenomenon is very: simple: 
The Tsarist reforms, especially since 
1905, were forced from below, whereas 
the ‘Soviet alterations originated from 
above, and no struggle was involved. 

Boris Rabbot’s “A-Letter to Brezhnev” 
(New. York Times Magazine, 6 
November 1977) substantiates the plight 
of Soviet dissidents as described by 
Barghoorm and Juviler. 

Finally, it should be noted that the 


basic research of these two books is the 


result of material emanating from prim- 
ary sources of unquestioned veracity. 
IVAR SPECTOR - 
‘University. of Washington 
Seattle 


JOHN CAMPBELL. Lloyd George: The 
Goat in the Wilderness, 1922-1931. 
Pp. ix, 383. Totowa, N.J.: Rowman & 
Littlefield, 1977. $19.50. - 


David Lloyd George, perhaps the most 
fascinating twentieth-century British 


politician, has increasingly come under, i 


the scrutiny of the historian’s spyglass.` 


‘Commons. 
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Books about his career are tumbling from 
the presses on both sides of the Atlantic. _ 
Surely someone will soon publish a 

psychokiography of Lloyd George. For 
now the latest is Mr. Campbell’s narra- 
tive, Tke Goat in the Wilderness, an 


‘allusion to his shaggy white appearance, 


political agility, and sexual proclivities. 
The years from 1922 to 1931 were 
extremely turbulent ones politically. 
They began with the break up of Lloyd 
George’s wartime coalition in 1922 and 
culminated in another coalition, the 1931 
national government, from which Lloyd 
George and the Liberals were excluded. 


In 1922 his eclipse seemed temporary; 


but in 1931, with the Liberal Party all but 
destroyed, his residence in the Wilder- 
ness had become permanent. 

„Mr. Campbell’s thesis is that -Lloyd 
George remained the most potent force 
and personality in British politics from 
1922 to 1931 even though he was out of 
power. For several years after 1922, he 
was something ofan exhausted volcano, 
but he cast a long shadow. After 1924 it 
appeared that the volcano might erupt 


‘once again. Politicians of all stripes, 


including many of his Liberal col- 
leagues; trembled every time he made a 
public speech or raised a point of order in 
The Conservative leader, 
Stanley Baldwin, remained particularly 
obsessed by the real and imagined 


‘threats posed by Lloyd George. This 


thesis, however, is no longer new. His 
importance to the politics of the interwar 
years was first suggested by C.L. Mowat 
in 1955. Others have taken up the theme 
since, but Mr. Campbell has thoroughly 
explored and demonstrated the argu- 
ment with a wealth of contemporary 
evidence. Therein lies his achievement. 

Looking backwards towards those 
years, one wonders what all the fuss was 
about. Why did Lloyd George loom so 
dominantly over British politics? During - 
the twenties, no one knew for sure that 
the Liberals had expired; perhaps they 
were only comatose. Once D.L.G. re- 
placed the doddering Henry Herbert 
Asquitk in 1926, many thought that the 
“dynamic force,” Baldwin’s perjorative 
pet name for him, would lead a Liberal 
revival, but it was not to be. Despite the 
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fact that Lloyd George and the Liberal 
intellectuals formulated the ideas and 
policies which would inform politics for 
the next decade, momentum—that in- 


effable political essence—had ‘already ` 


shifted away. from the Liberals. Even 
` though the other two parties had neither 
. leaders nor ideas of the Liberals’ quality, 
they appealed successfully to the elec 
torate while the Liberals floundered 
helplessly. The Goat remained _in the 
Wilderness. 

NEAL A. FERGUSON 
University of Nevada 
Reno 


GRAHAM CLEVERLY. The Fleet Street 
Disaster: British National Newspa- 
pers as a Case. Study in Mismanage- 

. ment. Pp. 176. Beverly Hills, Calif.: 

. Sage, 1976. $12.95. 


. Graham Cleverly, who has had both 
journalistic and managerial experience 


.in' the newspaper field, has written a. 


. provocative book which focuses on the 
commercial operation ‘of the British 
_press. In spite of the growing literature in 
the communications field, this aspect of 
newspaper production has received little 
attention. Cleverly examines profits and 
the profit motive, ‘advertising, circula- 
tion, earnings, decisionmaking and con- 
` trols, journalists, business management, 
managers, and craft and unskilled unions 
and union tactics. In addition, he devotes 
‘two chapters to case studies which for 
him exemplify mismanagement. One of 
these cases involves the initiation and 
failure of a color magazine supplement 
by The: Mirror and the other describes 
the payment of an 8 percent wage 
increase to clerks when it was not 
necessary, 
The author is very convincing in his 
description of inept management. He 
argues that these shortcomings have not 


received the public attention they de-- 


serve because much important informa- 
tion is kept secret. Furthermore, even 
‘journalists know little of what occurs on 
the management side of newspapers; and 
‘even when they are knowledgeable, they 
generally choose not to write about it. 
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The author attempts to dispel the myth 
that publishers will do anything for a 
profit. He does not make a case for . 


altruism among publishers or a devotion ~ - 


to public service. Instead, he argues that 
there is a basic lack of understanding of 
the goals and purposes of organizations _ 
among publishers and other managers. _ 
Furthermore, fear of tarnishing their 
images keeps them from developing’ 
organizational skills. Cleverly cites er- 
rors in’ fixing advertising rates and un- 
realistic perceptions of circulation in- 
creases as two major problems for man- 
agers. Also, he blames management to a 
large degree for permitting’a situation to 
develop in which labor costs are exces- 
sive in relation to work outputs. 

The unions are described with be- 
grudging respect. However, their contri- 


_ ‘bution to the difficulty of the British - 


newspaper industry is clearly estab- 
lished. Still, according to the author, 
union leaders seem to have a better 
understariding of the industry and de- 
velop clearer information on many things 
than does management. 

It is noteworthy that journalists are not 
spared the author’s criticism. Appa- 
rently, the journalists learned from the 
operation of the unions and when they 
did they pushed their wages up consid- 
erably and rigidified their profession. 

The unflattering portrayal of the man- 
agers is based primarily on attitudinal 
failures. The managers are insecure and 
afraid of innovation and uncertainty. 
Cleverly prescribes bringing in manage- 
rial experts from outside the newspaper 
industry. However, he recognizes that 
this kind of move would be unacceptable 
to the managers; hence, this book, while 
very useful for understanding the 
difficulties of Fleet Street, is very pes- 
simistic. 

STEPHEN P. KOFF 

Syracuse University 

New York 


Jenny F. Houcn. The Soviet Union and 
Social Science Theory. Pp. viii, 275. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1977. $16.50. 
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Political observers of the Soviet Union 
have come a, long way since, the days 
‘ when deep significance was attached to 
the positioning of individuals atop Len- 
.in’s tomb and terms such as “monolith” 
and “democratic centralism” dominated 
their vocabulary. But, Professor Hough 
emphatically argues that matters have 
not moved far enough, and that our 
approach to an understanding of the 
Soviet Union must be firmly grounded 
upon the same social science assump- 
tions and methodologies with which we 
investigate other societies, including our 
own. He asserts that American spe- 
cialists in the Soviet area constitute a 
ghetto in the scholarly community, exist 
ing outside the mainstream of social 
_theory, at least partly in the belief that 
_ the Soviet system is some kind of an 
aberration that cannot be approached by 
current modernization theories. 
Professor Hough rejects these assump- 
tions and provides enough in the way of 
preliminary investigations to provide 
. strong support. for his contentions that 
the Soviet bureaucratic state and its 
‘society is considerably more pluralistic 
than previous studies adhering to more 
totalitarian positions would allow. To 
some -extent, Professor Hough is re- 


sponding in this work to the study by. 


Brezinski and Huntington, Political 
Power USA/USSR, which serves him 
both’as a foil and an inspiration, but he 
goes much farther. For one thing, he 
feels that the application of social sci- 
ence theories to the ‘Soviet experience 
may challenge both the assumptions and 
_thé methodologies we apply to the study 


of our-own society, so that not only may. 


we better understand the Soviet Union, 
but social science theory itself will be 
advanced. Some of Professor Hough’s 
own preliminary conclusions are very 
` intriguing. For example, he sees essen- 
tial continuity even when forms change. 
He finds that participation in the political 
. process is somewhat different from, but 
comparable to, that in the West. He finds 
the press to be. much freer than the 
‘totalitarian model would allow, and 
criticism of circumstances and the con- 


duct of affairs by both the press and by 
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individuals also to be greater than the 
model would allow. Perhaps most impor- 
tantly, he sees the large bureaucratic- 
state as both pluralistic and responsive to 

“inputs,” producing both variation and a 
sense of participation. 

Professor Hough’s book is bound to be 
controversial, but it is restrained despite 
the vigor of the author’s arguments. He 
does not, for example, seek to define the 
boundaries of the pluralism he finds but 
leaves the matter open for the investiga- 
tion by the scholars of the next decade. 
Whatever the outcome of those re- 
searches, this work reasonably asks why 
the investigative tools that help us to 
understand other complex societies and 
organizations cannot be used to better 
understand the Soviet Union, and the 
author’s own studies suggest the value 
that these methodologies will have. 

` FORRESTT A. MILLER 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville 


CHRISTOPH M. KIMMICH. Germany and 
the League of Nations. Pp. vii, 266. 
Chicago, Ill.: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1976. $17.50. - 


While considerable attention has been 
paid recently to German foreign policy. 
before and during World War I and the 
Nazi period, much less has been to the 
intervening decade. This work helps fill 
the gap and thereby provides an insight 
into the complex but fascinating problem 
of continuity between Hitler and his 
predecessors. 

Kimmich has written a Sage dip- - 
lomatic history: exhaustively researched, 
clearly written, chronologically organized, 
mercifully brief, and combining careful 
attention to detail with awareness for 
broader issues. He argues that 


-all German statesmen from Stresemann to 


Hitler regarded the League as a means: for 
advancing German interests and all endorsed 
it to the extent that it in fact advanced these 
interests. None prized it for the advantages 
and protection it could offer a defeated and 
disarmed country; none recognized it a’ 
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German statesmen and diplomats never 
understood the League’s potential and 


remained—at least until Hitler— | 


“committed not only to traditional di- 
plomacy but also to traditional objec- 
tives,” namely, revision of the Versailles 
Treaty, which “could not be realized 
within the framework of the League and 
the new diplomacy” (p. ix). Kimmich 
feels that Germany was thereby an 
“accessory to undermining the vitality of 
the League and hastening its decline” (p. 
ix). This attitude toward the League was 


shared by most Germans, who doubted _ 


that the League’s ideals of open diplomacy, 
collective security, and equality of nations 
, had much practical value. Most believed that 
German membership ought to yield results 
(whether, as in 1918-19, an easy peace, or, as 
after 1926, an early revision of the peace 
terms). .-.. German policy toward the 
League, then, was as much a response to 
public pressures as it was an instrument for 
manipulating ‘public opinion (p. viii). 


Although Kimmich’s account is gen- 
erally ‘convincing, his evaluation of 
German policy toward the League is not 
entirely persuasive. Certainly, to the 
extent that it contributed to the outbreak 
of World War II, German policy toward 

‘the League can be condemned. But 
Kimmich’s repeated implication that 
German leaders were more cynical and 
hypocritical in their pursuit of German 
interests is patently invalid: French, 
British, and American policies toward 
the- League, and generally, were equally 
self-serving. Since all governments, and 
the vast majority of their publics, felt the 
proper role of policy was to defend and if 
possible extend national power, no 
leader could afford to subordinate per- 
ceived interest to peace. In' this sense 
German leaders were typical of “the 
traditionalist world ‘of the interwar 
years” (p. ix). Germany was distin- 
guished less by its cynicism than by its 
power and, after 1933, by Hitler’s deter- 
mination to take traditional aims to their 

‘ultimate extreme. 

L. L. PUR, JR. 

Trinity College 

Hartford 


Connecticut 
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BEN PIMLOTY. Labour. and the Left in- 
the 1930s. Pp. 259. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1977. $13.95. 


Labour has been one of Britain’s two 
major parties for almost 60 years. During 
that time, it has enrolled millions ‘of 
members (mostly through the trade -~ 
union movement) and won five general 
elections. Yet the Party’s history has 
been troubled: revolts and expulsions, a 
scarcity of first-rate leaders, and wran-. 
gling over doctrine have plagued Labour 
politics all along the way. Legislatively, 
the Party’s cumulative record must be ` 
judged less than outstanding. Excepting 
National Health Insurance, probably the 
single. most -popular social reform 
enacted in this century, Labour gov- 
emments have sponsored few really - 
irinovative legislative proposals. Most 
importantly, while the Party has never 
relinquished its avowed commitment to 
“socialism” (never clearly defined), its 
actual economic policies have been 
neither particularly radical nor particu- 
larly effective; Britain’s economic de- 
cline has in fact proceeded apace regard- 
less of which major party has been in 
power. f 

In Labour and the Left, Professor 
Pimlott offers a coherent (but not wholly 
adequate) explanation for this dismal 
performance. Pimlott sees the thirties as 
Labour’s watershed decade, during 
which the Party might have laid the 
foundations for ideological self-renewal _ 
and political aggrandizement. Electoral 
defeat and the startling defection of 
Ramsay MacDonald, long-time Party 
spokesman, had potentially cleared the 
way for a younger generation of leaders. 
Concomitantly, the Depression, a re- 
gional, but nonetheless devastating, af- 
fair in Britain, was prompting Labourites 
to exchange their outwom economic 
shibboleths for the promising new eco- 
nomics of John Maynard Keynes: 

Unfortunately, Pimlott argues, the 
Party—or rather, its left-wing militants 
—muffed the opportunity. Composed 


. primarily of intellectuals and led by 


the brilliant, but politically erratic, 
Sir Stafford Cripps, the Left, in Pimlott’s 
view, played an essentially divisive 
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role throughout the decade. Impatient 
with the political Processes of a “corrupt 
and unsalvageable” system, left-wingers 
indulged in revolutionary rhetoric and 
actively collaborated with the Com- 
munist Party, which was only too 
willing to exploit their political naivete. 
At the same time, much energy was 
frittered away organizing meetings, 
demonstrations, and petition drives—all 
in the vain hope of mobilizing the masses 
and gaining converts to full-blooded 
socialism. Such activities, Pimlott ob- 
serves, satisfied the Left’s quasi- 
religious passion for symbolism but did 
litle to advance its cause. On the 
contrary, the intelligentsia’s infantile 
leftism only served to stiffen resistance 
to constructive change, both inside and 
outside the Party. By conspiring to form 
an anti-Fascist united front with the 
Communists, the Left obstructed con- 
clusion of a far more meaningful alliance 
between Labour and those dissident 
Conservatives who opposed the: gov- 


emment’s economic orthodoxy and ap- 


peasement of the Nazis. And by rejecting 


a Keynesian-based reform of the existing . 


system, left-wingers merely enhanced 
the political fortunes of Labour’s more 
cautious elements. The ultimate ben- 
eficiaries of leftist folly, Pimlott con- 
cludes, were the so-called “revisionists,” 
who did favor greater state intervention 
but'only in a diluted form which stopped 
short of “an all out attack on the existing 
distribution of wealth.” 

Pimlott thus makes a strong case 
against the often shrill and doctrinaire 
excesses of the radical intelligentsia, 
Predominately middle-class and Lon- 
don-based, the Labour Left lacked 
any real roots within the working class or, 


for that matter, any real appreciation of ~ 


the practical and. theoretical. com- 
plexities of socialism. The incongruity of 
its position was perhaps best personified 
by Cripps, a barrister who had. earned a 


large fortune representing the very class. 


he sought to overthrow, and a keen ally of 
the Communists who had never read a 
word of Marx. 

Pimlott rightly catalogues such absurd- 
ities but unfortunately does not balance 
them off with any detailed appraisal of 
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the Left's many constructive, and occa- 
sionally even prescient; initiatives—for 
example, its support for industrial de- 
mocracy and opposition to the Morriso- 
nian conception of public ownership. 
Indeed, Pimlott is so eager to indict the 
Left, and thereby exonerate the Party asa 
whole, that he neglects to focus on more 
cogent explanations for Labour’s.dismal 
record. These include, most notably, 


‘domination of the Party’ s machinery by 


an inert trade union establishment al- 
most as supportive of the status quo as 
the Tories themselves. Had Labour and 
the Left been written from this perspec- 
tive, that is, as a kind of case study in 
Michels’ iron law of oligarchy, it might 
have done much to explain why British 
workers continue to be politically 
apathetic and why “their’ nominally 
socialist Party.remains supinely accom- 
modating to capitalist intérests and 
priorities. As it is, Pimlott has only 
partially and inadequately explored the 
wellsprings of Labour's failure. 
Davin H. KATZ 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing 


STEPHEN „A. SCHUKER. The End of 
French Predominance in Europe: The 
Financial Crisis of 1924 and the 
Adoption of the Dawes Plan. Pp. xi, 
444, Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1976. $18.95. 


The London Conference of the sum- 
mer of 1924 was a major turning point in 
international relations between the two 
world wars. It halted the confrontation 
between, France and Germany which 
dominated European politics sirice the 
signing of the Treaty of Versailles, and 
which prolonged their wartime struggle 
by different means. The London Confer- 
ence was called to ratify and implement 
the report that an international commit- 
tée of experts was drafting in Paris in 
the early months of 1924 under the 
chairmanship of the American general 
and banker Charles G. Dawes. The 


Experts aimed for a restoration of the 


economy of Germany through foreign 
investments, so as to enable that country 
to resume paymient of reparations to 
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which it was. obliged under the terms of ` 


its treaty of peace. During the greater 
part of 1923 Germany found herself in 


the throes of a runaway inflation, which ` 


threatened a nationwide political, eco- 
nomic, and social collapse. 
seemingly uncontrollable rise ‘in prices 
was fueled by the German government’s 
prodigal use of its printing press as a 
device for continuing ‘the payment of 
wages to the striking workers of the Ruhr. 
For the government of the Reich had 
ordered passive resistance in January of 
1923, when French and Belgian troops 
occupied Germany’s industrial heart- 


land to force a recalcitrant natioñ to | 


renew payment of reparations by mone- 
tary transfers, to collect forthwith repara- 
tions in kind, and generally to assure the 
integral application of the Treaty of 
Versailles. At: the beginning of 1924, 
while the Dawes experts were at work on 
_their report, the French franc in its turn 
declined sharply on international money 
markets, though its -fall was not as 
précipitous as that of the mark during the 
previous year. The French government 
eatly in March of 1924 accordingly 
turned to its American banker, the Wall 
Street firm of J. P. Morgan & Company, 
for a loan to reestablish the exchange 


value of its currency. It is Stephen A. . 


Schuker’s contention that, though the 
crisis of the franc had passed by the time 
of the London Conference; the chronic 
weakness of French finances and the 
French government’s continued depend- 
ence on the goodwill of the international 
banking community compelled its nego- 
tiators at the forthcoming talks to abandon 
any effective sanctions against Germany 


in thé event of another flagrant default. ° 


France. thus accepted the: unfettered 
‘revival of the industrial giant of Europe, 
thereby acquiescing in her own demise 
as a great power on the continent. 
Though the author argues this thesis in 
lavish detail that he has culled from a 
whole .array of archives—French, 
British, German, and American, public 
as well as private—and though he 
develops it with a thorough mastery of 
the complexities: of international eco- 
nomics and diplomacy, he has not suc- 
ceeded, in this reviewer's opinion, in 
establishing it convincingly. To mention 
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only a few major objections that can be `, 
raised against it, we may be certain that 
the French Premier, Raymond Poincaré, 
acted from. motives other than a realiza- 
tion of the disarray of the state finances 
late in November of 1923, when he - 
agreed to a negotiated solution of the 
reparations problem, thereby setting the 
stage for France’s eventual acceptance of 
the Dawes Plan. Moreover, as Schuker 
himself shows, it was primarily the 


British government, which at the Lon- . - 


don Conference exerted pressure on the 
new premier, Edouard Herriot, to adopt 
the Experts’ report, rather than ageia 
turn to the American bankers to whor-.. 
the French were exclusively beholden 
for the recent rescue of their currency; 
and who did not in any case evince a 
marked enthusiasm for the flotation of 
the Dawes loan. With regard to France’s 
alleged loss of great power status when 
the bulk of her army of occupation 
evacuated the Ruhr in the spring of 1925, 
it is a matter of historical record that her 
government continued until the middle 
1930s to display a real initiative in 
guarding the nation’s security within 
a European-wide framework. Thus, >, 
French statesmen firmed up military 


_ alliances with Poland and the Little 


Entente in the middle and later 1920s, 
blocked a projected customs union be-.' 
tween Germany and Austria in March of 
1931, and concluded a treaty of mutual 
assistance with Italy as well as a diplo- 
matic pact with the Soviet Union in the - 
spring of 1935. Only from 1936 onward, 


when France began to subordinate her ne 


vital interests to the British initiative, can 
she be said to have forsaken an independ- 
ent foreign policy, and simultaneously 
relinquished the rank of a first-rate 
power on the European continent. 
PAUL ROSENFELD 
Rutgers University : 
Newark 
New Jersey 


UNITED STATES ‘HISTORY 
AND POLITICS 


JERALD G. BACHMAN, JOHN D.-BLAIR, 
and DAvID R. SEGAL. The All- 
Volunteer Force: A Study of Ideology 

; ; 
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in the Military. Pp. vi, 210. Ann Arbor: 
The University of Michigan nee 
1977. $10.95. 


The idea that Anea should have an 
army composed exclusively of volun- 
teers is both intriguing and. controversial. 
‘The pros and cons of the concept have 
been debated at length by soldiers, social 
scientists, politicians, and ordinary citi- 
zens. This debate is by no means over; in 
fact, it seems that all the protagonists 
have been supplied with some new 
ammunition by. the authors of The All- 
Volunteer Force. The authors of this 
recent publication, Jerald Bachman, 
John Blair, and David Segal, addressed 
the questions of who should serve in the 


United States armed forces and what | 


‘relationship should exist between the 
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After discussing their research and 
spelling out their findings at great length, 
the authors finally return to their own 
suggestions and policy judgments. At 
this point the book falls a bit flat. After 


extensive research they simply repeat 


the familiar suggestions that we ‘can 


‘encourage one term civilian, as opposed 


military and civilian society. They by no 


means give definitive answers to thése 

questions, but their efforts are interesting. 
‘The authors used survey research 
techniques in an attempt to discover how 


soldiers, sailors, and civilians felt about: 


the role of the United States armed 
forces. They utilized survey question- 
naires and asked a sample of these three 
groups to respond to: the same basic 
questions. Their findings are interesting 
and to the authors a bit alarming. In the 
introduction the authors admit that they 
have a strong preference for so-called 


+ 


citizen: soldiers who do not intend. to’ 


make the military a career; and this bias 
spawns their dismay over their findings. 

The responses to the questionnaires 
indicate that present recruiting practices 
and present retention patterns will lead 
_ to a more career-oriented military. The 
responses also indicate that a more 


narrow promilitary ideology will domi- ` 


nate the thinking of the armed forces. 
Conceivably this might be a beneficial 
result, and the authors do not assert that it 
` is necessarily bad. But they do argue that 
it would be better to have a well- 
integrated relationship between civilian 
and military, and they do imply that the 


more isolated the military, the less likely- 


' it is to be responsive to civilian leader- 
ship. They suggest that the ideals of 
integration and responsibility can be 
endangered by the lack of the civilian 
perspective in the all volunteer army. 


to career, soldiers by providing better 
pay, better educational benefits, and a 
better articulation by our civilian leaders 


of the military’s mission. These sugges- 


tions may be meritorious, but they are so 
familiar that it makes one wonder if this 
book were necessary. Perhaps a journal 
article would have been a more suitable 
vehicle to express the authors’ views. 
Pump J. HANNON > 
Texas Tech University 
Lubbock 


RICHARD BEN-VENISTE and GEORGE 
FRAMPTON, JR. Stonewall: The Real 
Story of the Watergate Prosecution. 
Pp. 410. New York: Simon & Schuster 
. 1977: $11.95. 


Another inside story of the Watene 
investigations and prosecutions, by two 
young former assistant special prosecu- 
tors. Stonewall helps us understand the 
internal and external politics of the 
special prosecutor's office as it closed in 
on the President’s subordinates, then the 
President himself, and made its deci- 


- sions not to indict Richard Nixon as 


President or as ex-President or to oppose 
his pardon. 

There is a sprinkling of tasty anecdotes 
(old Pennington, the supposed cat bur- 
glar, police outside the White House 
honking twice for impeachment, even 
the discovery that Nixon was a crook) and 
a good recounting of the larger story. But 
the real reason for Watergate buffs to 
read it is the one Grahain Allison gave in ' 
Strategy of Decision: Explaining the 
Cuban Missile Crisis, that the classical 
model of decisionmaking (Kennedy ver- 
sus Khrushchev, Nixon versus Congress 
and the special prosecutor) needs sup- 
plementing with analysis of bureaucratic 
politics and organizational processes. 
This is, above all, a study of organiza- 
tional processes, of prosecutors’ standard - 
operating procedures. For better or 
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worse, the performance of the office was 
affected by-its responses to low-level 
problems, such as when to grant immu- 
nity in exchange for testimony, when to 
prosecute a potential witness in order to 
improve his believability, how to ma- 
nipulate a grand jury, how to select an 
agreeable trial jury, and how to: get a 
conviction. 

The authors iiterrupt the narrative 
with useful primers on each of these 
topics and others. Another underlying 


organizational process illustrated by the 


book as a whole is the exercise of 
discretion by willful prosecutors. They 
make choices at every step, notably in 
this case, between proceeding forcefully 
to vindicate the criminal justice system, 
as they put it, and giving due deference 
to the executive. The tendency of the 
young and zealous staff was to prefer 
moving full steam ahead. But Leon 
Jaworski, the special prosecutor during 
most of this story, preferred deference 
` and had the last say. And there lies the 
limit, also, of this book’s explanatory 
power. Ben-Veniste might have a go at 
matching Jaworski’s ego, but not his 
authority, and it was Jaworski who 
` decided not. to prosecute Nixon, who 
offered President Ford advice which 
` encouraged him to grant Nixon a pardon, 
and who was willing to let subordinates 
find other work if they. disagreed with 
him. 
ROBERT J. SICKELS 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque 


RAOUL BERGER. Government by 


Judiciary: The Transformation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Pp. ix, 483. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1977. $15.00. 


The American Constitution is vener- 
ated by many for its “majestic gen- 
eralities” and “conveniently vague” 
phrases which have permitted judges to 
reinterpret constitutional principles to fit 
changing times. That the Supreme Court 
was able to strike down racial segrega- 
tion in’ the schools, malapportioned 
legislatures, bans on contraceptives, and 
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questionable police practices on the 
basis ofnew interpretations ofthe “equal 
protection” or “due process” -clauses of © 
the Fourteenth Amendment is evidence 
of the strength of the American constitu- 
tional system, according to the conven- 
tional wisdom found in most works on 
American government. Raoul Berger, a 
retired legal historian at Harvard Uni- 
versity, challenges this conventional 
wisdom in. Government by Judiciary, a 
work that is attracting wide attention 
because of its attacks on the legal 
reasoning underlying the landmark deci- 
sions of the Warren Court, particularly 
the school desegregation and legislative 
apportionment decisions. i 
Berger attacks the Warren Court for 
reading into the Fourteenth Amendment 
protections which the framers of the 
amendment deliberately left out. He 


‘presents an impressively documented 


history of the amendment showing that 
the Congress, which proposed the 
amendment, intended to give blacks 
only the most basic tights, such as the 
right to own property and enter into 
contracts. To permit a majority on the © 
Supreme Court to arbitrarily impose new 
meanings to words in the Constitution is, 
Berger asserts, “to strike at the very root 
of our Democratic system.’ ” The purpose 


_ of a written constitution is to place limits 


on -the arbitrary use of power, whether 


‘the power ‘is used for noble or ignoble 


ends. Berger argues that the American 
system of justice is committed to the 
principle of “equal justice under law” 
rather than “justices above the law.” 
Professor Berger received national 
attention in the early 1970s when his 
books on impeachment and executive 
privilege became major reference works 
in building the abuse of power case 
against Richard Nixon. Berger believes 
that the same principle of government 
under law, which was threatened by 
Watergate, is similarly threatened by 
court decisions in which justices re- 
define constitutional passages to con- 
form to their own values. He argues that 
if no president is to be permitted to act 
above the law, no court should be either. 
Berger, who identifies himself as a 
life-long liberal, acknowledges that he 
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would not want the Court to repudiate its 
“unconstitutional decisions” of the past 
25 years. The purpose of the book, he 
explains, is to make the public aware of 
past judicial abuses of power in order to 
check the Court from intruding . still 


further into policy areas not involving. 


clearly defined constitutional rights. 
Government by Judiciary is a, major 
work that already has provoked spirited 
debate over the proper role of the 
Supreme Court. It tends to overstate the 
certainty with which the original mean- 
ing of constitutional language can be 
determined and exagerates the arbitrari- 
ness of court decisions, but the book’s 
central thesis, that Supreme Court 
judges in major decisions have ignored 
clear constitutional guidelines in pursu- 
ing their own sense of justice, deserves 
serious consideration. Those who so 
enthusiastically agreed with Berger in 
the Nixon battle over executive powers 


—that the principle of rule by law is: 


an absolute and that no one should 
ever be above the law—are challenged 
in this work to apply the same principle 
` in evaluating the Warren Court’s efforts 
to secure basic social justice outside of 
clear constitutional guidelines. 
JAMES DAVID FAIRBANKS 
University of Houston-Downtown 
College 
Texas 
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DOouGLas S. BLAUFARB. The Counterin- 
surgency Era: U.S. Doctrine and Per- 
formance 1950 to the Present. Pp. ix, 
356. New York: The Free Press, 1977. 
` $12.95. 


Students of recent American foreign 
relations will want to read this overview 
of American policy.on post-World War II 
counterinsurgency. In nine chapters 
Blaufarb focuses on the development 
and application of United States policy to 
combat the new “insurgency” format 
that occurred in several frontier regions 
of the American attack on communism. 
For background, he discusses the con- 
cept of modern-day insurgency as it 
developed from Mao Tse-tung and the 


variations that applied in different parts ` 
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of the emerging Third World. Some 
detail is supplied concerning the suc- 
cessful American counterinsurgency ex- 
perience in the Philippines and the 
British approach in Malaya. Both 
episodes gave John F. Kennedy’s 
policymakers operational medels to use 
against the proliferating "people: s 
wars.’ 

The Kennedy Sdmiinistation was in- 
deed the starting point for the first 
thorough development of a United States 
counterinsurgency policy that included 
both military and civilian components. 
This is.one of Blaufarb’s best chapters, as 
he points out the optimism as well as the 
gloomier prognosis of Kennedy officials. 
The application of the policy, with its 
developing variations through the expe- 
rience and circumstances of the sixties, is 
the focus of the remainder of the book, as 


` Blaufarb analyzes American strategies in 


Laos, Thailand, and Vietnam, with a 
shorter look at the success and failures i in 
Latin America. 

Blaufarb places a good share of the 


-blame for the failure of the American 


policy on the military. He cites it for 
treating counterinsurgency as merely 
another mission of conventional units 
rather than giving the whole concept the 


. unique emphasis he feels it warrants. He 


is more lenient with the CIA and AID 
although they, too, are criticized. 

A third of the book is spent on Vietnam, 
and this reviewer agrees with William 
Bundy, who wrote the forward to the 
volume, that Blaufarb’s treatment of the 
1967-72 period is the “best analytical 
critique of the conduct of ‘pacification’ ” 
that has been written. His analysis of the 
aftermath of the 1968 Tet offensive is 
particularly instructive and should pro- 
vide the framework for further studies on 


this tragic period in Vietnamese history. 


The theme threaded throughout the 


. book is whether the United States, with 


all its management skill, technology, 
doctrine, and recent experience, can 
makè a positive difference in the out- 
come -of a war in a nation beset by 
insurgency and stricken with an ineffec- 
tive government. It is a perplexing 
question; one that Blaufarb sheds some 
light on, but cannot adequately answer. 
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He does provide the context and the 
mood of: the counterinsurgency experi- 
ence. But he leaves us with the continu- 
ing thought about the extraordinary 
difficulty for the United States to learn 
anything practical from it. 
GEORGE T. MAZUZAN 
The National Archives 
Washington, D.C. 


LEONARD DINNERSTEIN and DAvD M. 


REIMERS. Ethnic Americans: A His-- 


tory of Immigration and Assimilation. 
Pp. vii, 184. New York: New York 
University Press, 1977. $12.00. 


Ethnic Americans is a competent, 
` readable book which nevertheless 
leaves one wondering why it was writ- 
ten. It covers the coming of various 
peoples to the United States from colo- 
` nial times to the present, with separate 
chapters devoted to immigration restric- 
tion, socideconomic mobility, and the 
future of the melting pot. However, 156 
pages of text are too few for in-depth 
treatment or the presentation of original 
‘material. In fact, very little new material 
is -presented. Apparently, Dinnerstein 
and Reimers simply surveyed the basic 
monographs in the field and recapitu- 
. lated their basic findings. Few articles or 
specialized ‘studies are cited in ‘the 
bibliography, and the complete omission 
of footnotes further undermines the 
scholarly value of this book. $ 
Perhaps the authors intended Ethnic 


Americans to serve as a textbook, but- 


here, too, it falls short. Other surveys 
contain more detail, and while this one is 
newer, it fails to incorporate any of the 
-recent, exciting theoretical and statistical 
work on topics such as prejudice and 
social mobility. These topics are by no 
means ignored, but the authors handle 
them in a very conventional manner, For 
example, 
Pastore is cited (more than once) as proof 
_of mobility and assimilation among 
American ethnics. Such superficiality 
. limits the book’s general value to anyone 
‘other than a layman with a passing 
interest in and little knowledge of the 
E ‘subject. ; 


the story of Senator John’ 
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However, Dinnerstein and Reimers. ` 
work has its virtues. Like other surveys,` 
it can serve as a reference book, and there ` 


are some useful (though unoriginal) | - 


tables, plus a list of important legislation 
relating to immigration. In their text, the 


`. authors:successfully bring out the con- 


tinuity ,of the immigrant adjustment . 
problem in America, emphasizing that. 
the specifics changed but the general 


- experience ‘was similar for most groups. 


Finally, Ethnic Americans includes sig- 
nificantly more material on the post- 
World War II immigrants thaù most 
surveys, and in fact has a complete 
chapter on the nation’s second largest 
minority— Spanish-speaking Americans. 

In his introduction, an editor proudly 
claims that this is the first study to accept 
the fact that the melting pot “has really ` 
not worked out” and that the reader 
should use this as a basic premise. The 
statement is somewhat misleading. For 


one thing, the authors end up with an, ` 


unusually confident prediction of the . 
ultimate’ assimilation of all ethnic’ 
minorities. Even if they had rejected the 
melting pot idea, the fact remains that 
neither this premise nor anything else in 
the book is very original. However, it is 
still worthwhile reading for those new to 
the field, especially those with a particu- 
lar interest in twentieth-century immi- `- 
gration. 
LAURA L. BECKER 
' University of Pennsylvania - 
Philadelphia 


ROBERT J. DONOVAN. Conflict and 
Crisis: The Presidency of Harry S. . 
Truman, 1945-1948. Pp. ix, 473. New ` 
York: W. W. Norton, 1977. $12.95. 


Robert J. Donovan was White House 
correspondent for the New York Herald 
Tribune when Harry Truman was Presi- 
dent of the United States; yet, this is nota _ 


book about the reporter’s experience in. |. 


covering a president. The readability ofa ` 
good reporter's style is there, but this 
book is really a solidly researched, 
thoughtful account of the chaotic years . 
encompassing the end of World War II 
and the beginning-of the -Cold War. 


` author avoids much 
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Indeed, if one did not read the flyleaf or 
footnotes, he would not know this book 
_ had been written by a reporter. On only 
_ two occasions does the author intrude on 
the narration, and then unobtrusively. 
Donovan has -done his research well, 
examining the wealth of archival mate- 
rial which -has become available in 
recent. years, and incorporating much 
recent scholarship into this volume. It is 
well documented, and although the 


footnotes are inconveniently placed ‘at, 


-thé back of the book, they provide 
> enough detail for the serious scholar to 
check Donovan’s sources. It is, in short, a 
solid piece of historical workmanship. 
Foreign policy considerations domi- 


nated Truman’s first term and dominate 


this book as well. The Potsdam Confer- 
ence, the decision to use the atomic 
bomb, the creation of the State of Israel, 
‘the Truman Doctrine and thé Marshall 
Plan, troubles in China, Czechoslovakia 
and the Berlin Blockade, and the crea- 
tion of the Central Intelligence Agency 


are all interwoven in the narrative to 


make a cohérent fabric. Domestic issues 
are not slighted: The immense economic 
problems of reconversion after the war, 
labor troubles (particularly with John L. 
- Lewis and the Mine Workers), political 
conflict with Wallace, Ickes, pa 
Dealers, and Democratic liberals, 
loyalty program, the Eightieth Oden 
and the Civil Rights report.- 

In treating each of these issues the 
of the current 
wrangling among historians ‘and, al- 
though sensitive to the issues, manages 
_ not to assess blame. Instead he explains 
the decisions and mistakes of the time 
against the background of confusion, 
uncertainty, and perspective of the 
period, and against the sympathetically 
drawn, yet not overcomplimentary pic- 
ture, of a very human Harry Truman. The 


G author conveys the pressures on, the 
President, the complexity of the de- 


. cisionmaking process, the interplay, of 
domestic and foreign policy considera- 
tions, and the personalities with whom 
Truman had to ċope. In late March 1948, 
for example, Truman had to make major 
` decisions on the Palestine question at 
the same time the Russians were block- 


` 


f 
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ading Berlin, conditions were getting 
worse in China, John L...Lewis was 


threatening a coal strike, Czeéhoslovakia 


was being taken, over by the 'Com- 
-munists, the Army: and Navy were 
fighting with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission over control of the atomic bomb, 
and the presidential campaign was get- 
ting into full swing. This portrayal of the 
diversity of forces. competing for the 
attention of the President at once is one 
of the strongest features of the work. 

The book concludes with an account of 
the dramatic Truman victory in the 1948 
campaign, and readets are left with a 
promise of another volume to follow this 
one. One hopes that Donovan’s second 
volume will be as good as this one. 

DONALD B. SCHEWE 

‚Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 

Hyde Park 

New York 


THomMas Hour. Black Over White: 
Negro Political Leadership in South 
Carolina During Reconstruction. Pp. 

. 269. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1977. $12.50. 

RAYMOND Gavins.:The Perils and Pros- 
pects of Southern Black Leadership: 
Gordon Blaine Hancock, 1884-1970. 
Pp. vii, 221. Durham, N.C.: Duke 

~ University Press, 1977. $11.75. 


Revision of the neo-Confederate 
‘Dunning-Bowers school of Reconstruc- 
tion history was more-or-less completed 
about a decade ago. With this important 
study of South Carolina’s black Recon- 
structionists, Thomas Holt establishes a 
postrevisionist model of scholarship 
which other students of the subject might 
emulate for years to come. 

Of the nearly 500 men elected to state 
and federal offices in South Carolina 
between 1867 and 1876, more than half 
were black. This fact attracted interna- 
tional notice a century ago-and explains 
the extraordinary attention scholars have 
lavished on the Palmetto State since. Yet 
with the exceptions of a few famous 
individuals, R. B. Elliott and Robert 
Smalls, for example, little has been 
known of these Afro-American political 
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pioneers. Holt has attempted with con- 

siderable success to study every of- 

- ficeholder..A long appendix lists names, 
offices held, residences, prewar status 
(slave or free), color, birthplaces, educa- 
tion, and financial conditions. The ap- 
pendix alone is a remarkable achieve- 
ment in research. But Holt has also 
analyzed the performances of these men, 
especially members of the constitutional 
convention and the legislatures. Tables 
and figures throughout the volume chart 
quantitatively the black leadership’s 
composition, positions, and its cohesion 
or lack thereof. The volume is also 
compelling narrative history, a tragedy 
with some strong moralizing. 

Holt argues that South Carolina’s 
majority of “black peasants” was led by 
a cadre “basically bourgeois in their 
origins and orientation” who “oftener 
than not failed to act in the interests of 
the black peasants.” Thus “more of the 
blame” for the failure of Reconstruction 

“must be laid at the door of Negro leaders 
than heretofore” (pp. 3—4). The leader- 
ship was neither ill-educated nor incom- 
petent; rather, it: was fatally flawed by 
division. The largely free-born, light- 
skinned, and urban faction—the 
bourgeoisie—held disproportionate 
power; and at crucial legislative mo- 
ments, it revealed lack of commitment, 
even antagonism, towards the masses of 
land hungry (and dark-skinned) ex- 
slaves. 
~ Class and color analysis of an Ameri- 

‘can black community is extraordinary. 
Negroes (including those partly cauca- 
sian) are conventionally treated as a 
single caste which behaves as such. Holt 
probes deeply below such typecasting, 
notably in .his chapter, “Black and 
Brown,” which demonstrates the real, if 
seldom recognized, differences between 
dark- and light-skinned Negroes. Yet on 
this—as well as on the subjects of voting 
behavior, relations with white conserva- 
tives, and white Republican Daniel H. 
Chamberlain’s chicanery—Holt’s pre- 
sentation is both careful and hedged by 
. citations of exceptions to his arguments. 
No review of this length can do justice to 
such a book. It should be studied.. 
Raymond Gavins’s biography of a 
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rather obscure black Virginian is also a 
fine history of the southern interracial- 
movement from the 1920s through the 
1940s. Gordon Blaine Hancock was born 
of humble South Carolina parents in 


: 1884. A Benedict College-educated Bap- ` 


tist minister, he went North during 
World War I and earned additional 
baccalaureate and divinity degrees -at 
Colgate, then did graduate work in, 
sociology at Harvard. In 1921 he ac- 
cepted a position teaching sociology at 

Virginia Union University in Richmond. ` 
There he also became pastor of a large 
city church, began writing press re- 
leases, touring, and speaking. Hancock 


-aspired to be a spokesman for his people. 


Like most of his southern black con- 
temporaries, Hancock was a latter-day 
Bookerite until the end of the 1930s.- 
Ambivalent about racial segregation—it 
was evil, but blacks should -capitalize 
upon it and: build strong communities ” 
and enterprises—he campaigned for 
racial pride and solidarity both as 
preacher and pedagogue. Hancock was 
skilled as a publicist and phrasemaker. 
During the interwar period, he coirfed 
the “double-duty dollar” slogan, promot- 
ing consumer trade with businesses 
which hired blacks. 

In 1942 he was an architect of the 
Durham conference of southern black 
leaders which produced an important 
manifesto against discrimination. This 
led in turn to a tenuous union with © 
southern white liberals, culminating, in 
1943-44, with the formation of the 
Southern Regional Council. As a founder 
and member of the SRC’s executive 
committee, Hancock pressed reluctant 
white liberals to move publicly against 
segregation. This protracted struggle— 
finally successful in 1951—was perhaps 
the crowning achievement of Hancock’s 
career. Thereafter the rapid movement of 
the human rights struggle in the age of 
Martin Luther King, Jr. left him behind, 
personally and ideologically. 

Gavins’s treatment of southern black 
strategy and ideology during these years 
is so full and fair that Gordon Hancock 
virtually disappears, particularly in the . 
second half of the volume. The book does 
not quite succeed as biography; but 
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perhaps this may be explained partly by 
Hancock’s own apparent stiff reserve, 
and partly by Gavins’s commendable 
determination to place Hancock 
properly in a crowded and complicated 
world. Gavins’s sources include an array 
of private papers and personal inter- 
views heretofore unexploited. Until 
someone produces a full-scale history of 
the southern interracial movement be- 
` fore King, Gavins’s Hancock will do very 
well. o’ 
JACK TEMPLE KIRBY 
Miami University 

Oxford 

Ohio 


DONALD L. Honowrrz. The Courts and 
Soctal Policy. Pp. 309. Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1977. 
$11.95. Paperbound, $4.95. ` 


The basic theme of this. scholarly, 
well-written book, is that American 
courts are currently involved in dealing 
with broad, changing social issues which 
they are not equipped to handle well. 
Courts are suited to the resolution of 
cases involving specific parties and turn- 
ing upon the identification of past facts 
which lend themselves to determinable 
remedies on which parties can act. It is 
one thing for a court to decide in a 
contract case that the defendant is ob- 
liged to pay the plaintiff a fixed sum of 

. money. It is quite a different matter for a 
court to adjudicate a claim asserted by a 
prisoner, the decision of which may 

. embroil the judge in the many complex 

‘aspects of prison management. As 
Horowitz puts the matter, whereas litiga- 
tion has historically ‘been concerned 
with answering grievances, today it is 
often obliged to solve’ social problems 
that far transcend the immediate inter- 
ests of the parties. Fhere has been an 
“increasing subordination of the indi- 
vidual: case .to judicial policy making” 
(p. 9). 

Horowitz points up the rather widely 
recognized limits of the judicial process. 
Judges are -more apt to be generalists 
than specialists. They rely upon parties 
to bring in cases, and cannot take the 
initiative. The focus of courts is on rights, 
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not on later possible alternatives. Ad- 


. judication is piecemeal and incremental, 


and the sort of fact finding that takes 
place in courts is ill-adapted to determin- 
ing social facts. Furthermore, courts are 
not equipped to review policy, or to 
assess what may be called “ consequen- 
tial facts.” 

To illustrate this general theme, 
Horowitz. devotes .four chapters to a 
rather detailed-analysis of four cases: the 
Area-Wide Council case (1969-72), 
which dealt with a dispute, in the lower 
federal courts, about the meaning of 
“widespread citizen participation,” as 
prescribed in. the Model Cities Act, in 
Philadelphia; the Hobson case (1967- 
73), decided in the courts of the District 
of .Columbia, and concerned with the 
problem of racial segregation in the 
public schools; the Gault case (1966), 
which decreed changes in the juvenile 
court system of paternal justice; and the 
Mapp case (1961), wherein the Supreme 
Court first applied the exclusionary rule 
to the states, thus barring the use in state 
courts of evidence secured in violation of 
the Fourth Amendment: Horowitz de- 
monstrates, through a close analysis of 
what happened during and after the 
process of adjudication hed run its 
course, that these decisions either did 
not decide the controversy, as in the 
Philadelphia case, or created so many 
new problems that serious doubts about 
the costs involved were raised. For 
example, the exclusionary rule, he ar- 
gues, has, among other things, encour- 
aged the police to resort to more harass- 
ment, to perjury and to corruption, ‘to 
circumvent a rule designed ta keep them 
in line. 

.Horowitz argues that, since courts 
cannot avoid taking the cases that are 
brought to them by interested parties, 
they must learn how to use social science 
data through the invention of new rules 
of evidence. While I believe that this is a 

meritorious suggestion, I think that a 
greater measure of judicial self-restraint 
is also in order. Thus, in the Philadelphia 
case, the court could well have avoided 
making the mistakes that developed by 
showing greater deference to the judg- 
ments of HUD, the enforcement agency. 
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While the construction of statutes is a 
proper judicial function, a court_is not 
_ obliged to disagree.: with the way the 
administrative officials: construe a stat- 
ute. Furthermoré,. courts have many 
_ devices availablé for refusing. to get 
` involved in problems they cannot handle 
effectively, or as well as, other gov- 
ernmental institutions: the stariding doc- 


_-trine, the ripeness doctrine; the political: 
aeon doctrine, the. substantial evi- 


_dence.rule, and the exhaustion doctrine, 


‘to name but a few.- In fact, I think ` 


` Horowitz might well have called atten- 
tion to decisions of the Supreme Court in 


which the very shortcomings he points . 


up were specifically recognized as set- 


: ting limits to what courts are equipped to 


do, as, for example, in the remarkable 


‘opinion of Justice Douglas in United 


States v. Paramount Pictures, Inc., 334 
U.S. 131, 162-3 (1948). . / 
DAVID FELLMAN 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 


JAMES R. KILLIAN, JR. Sputnik, Scien- 
tists and Eisenhower: A Memoir of the 
First Special Assistant to- the Presi- 
dent for Sctence and Technology. Pp. 

. xi, 315. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 
1977. $14.95. 


No event in .the recent American- 


experience was so thoroughly devastat- 
ing to-the national pride as was the 


launching of the Sputnik I by the Soviet ` 


Union on October 4, 1957. Its impact was 
immediate, widespread; and deeply felt. 
It created shock waves of immense 
proportion throughout thé nation, verg- 
ing virtually on mass hysteria. The 
nation was so completely demoralized 
and panic-strickén that President Eisen- 
hower was moved to reassure the 
~ American people, in a special broadcast, 
-- that American science and engineering 
“ had not lost its vitality and that the flow of 
the very best scientific advice was being 
institutionalized as an important ele- 
ment in the making of_national policy. 
It was in that message that the Presi- 
dent informed the nation that a new 
position of ‘Special Assistant to the 
President for Science and Technology 


1 
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was being created, so that scientific 
information could be integrated -for the 
advancement of national goals:..The 
President announced the appointment of 
Dr. James. R. Killian, President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and a distinguished educator who had 
considerable experience in working with 
the government, to that position. The 
events that led to the creation of the 
Special Assistant to the President for . 


- Science and Technology and the flurry of 


activities which transpired during the 
next two years revolving around science, 
education, and national defense is ably 


-recounted by the author in this volume. 


The Soviet breakthrough was a severe + 
blow to the American scientific and 
technological enterprise. It immediately 
brought into sharp focus the entire. 
structure of American science and en-. 
gineering, and, indeed, pried open ques- . 


tions concerning the values and goals of ~. 


American education. Even the perform-. 


ance of the American sociopolitical `= 


system was increasingly being subjected 
to scrutiny. The most serious target of 
concern was American national security, 
which, being based on peculiar Ameri- . 
can technical ingenuity, was long felt as 
unsurpassed in the realm of technologi- 
cal superiority until the Soviet .chal- 
lenge. The science advisory paraphernalia 
established . during the Eisenhower 


-era was. quickly supposed to restore 


the American preeminence in acigntic , 
endeavor. 

Dr. Killian’s appointment a as the sci- ' 
ence advisor to the President was in 
reality the culmination of an historic rela- 
tionship between science and govern- 
ment, which had assumed some degree . 
of earnestness in 1941. As the defense 
establishment came to’ rely more and - 
more on scientific knowledge for the 
development of its weapons systems, it 
became virtually inevitable that the use 
of scientific information, as an instru- 
ment of national policy, would be pur- 
sued. In this volume Dr. Killian recounts 
how science became permeated into the 
determination .of all aspects of national 
power. In particular, he gives insights 
into events that led to the launching of 
the United States space program, the 


founding’ of NASA, the development of 
the intercontinental ballistic missile sys- 
tem and, finally, the reopening of discus- 
sions with the Soviet Union on limiting 
nuclear tests and other arms controls - 
initiatives. ; 

While AEE RE of ike defense 
capability of the nation was clearly the” 
foremost consideration, the very fact of 
having the science advisory machinery 
in the White House made it easier for the 
policymaker to obtain the scjentific in- 
formation he needed in his policymaking 
role and to-use it with confidence. The 
foundation laid by Dr. Killian was to 
become a permanent feature of the 
national government and it was instru- 
mental in bringing together the scientific 
community and governmental de- 
cisionmakers. That office also gave im- 
petus to broadening and strengthening of 
the edifice .of science and education to 
such an extent that the United States 
- recaptured its hegemonial position al- 

most overnight. 

Dr. Killian presents us with a superb 
narrative of some very exciting years in 
_the government that were to alter the 


course of the nation’s educational enter- . 


prise for many years to come. In this 
highly personal memoir he “conducts 
the reader on a guided tour through the 
corridors of power in the White House - 
that are not opened -to the public.” 
Anyone interested in public policy, as it 
relates to education in general and 
science in particular, would find in this 
volume substantial, interesting material 
on the operation of the national govern- 
ment and the policy process. 
GHULAM M. HANIFF 
St. Cloud University - 
„Minnesota 


DOUGLAS KINNARD. The War Managers. 
Pp. vii, 216. Hanover, N.H.: University 
Press of New England, 1977. $14.00. 


-The Vietnam War, as President Ford 

\ indicated, may be behind us, but its 
effects, in terms of influence on gov- 
emmental initiative and attitude, will be. 
lurking in the background of ‘United . 
States policy for decades to come. Seri- 
ous writers are only now beginning to 
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come to grips with the lessons we should 
have learned in. Vietnam. One of these 
efforts, and a unique one because of its 


perspective, is a new book by Douglas -= 


Kinnard, The War Managers. This book 
is unusual because it is an analysis, based 
on exhaustive questionnaires, of views of - 
the war effort by American army gen- 
erals. 

- Professor Kinnard, who, himself; was 
an army general in Vietnam for several. 


years, sought information from more than ' 


170 active and retired general officers 


who. had served substantial time in the ` 


Vietnamese. theater. General officers 
were chosen because their responsibility 
for, and knowledge of, the events that 
took place in Vietnam between 1960 and 
1975. were the broadest and the most 


compléte. The results of Kinnard’s re- - 


search, though in some cases not widely 
divergent from what oné might have 
previously guessed from television in- 
terviews and newspaper accaunts; serve 
as solid evidence of the need for the 


reorganization of Army. practice and ` 


procedure in the areas of command 
responsibility and toleration of dissent. 
Among the conclusions of the study are 
that generals were quite critical of a 
number of specific aspects of the war: the 
poor performances of South Vietnamese 
military leaders, the lack of clearly stated 
goals by American civilian leaders, and 
the disruptive influence of media cover- 
age of the war. Despite the general 
consensus on these issues, Professor 
Kinnard found it surprising that there 
was- as much disagreement among re- 
spondents to the survey as there actually 
was, particularly in view of the strongly 
homogeneous nature of the group ques- 
tioned. Criticism of military performance 
is fairly widespread in the study, at least 
now that the officers in question are no 
longer on the scene. Professor Kinnard’s 
analysis correctly raises the question of 


where these critics were, for example} - 


when the false body counts they ac- 
. knowledged were being reported. 

- Woven throughout the analysis of the 
responses made by the generals is a 
notably trenchant summary of the major 


events occurring during the course of - 
-American military involvementj 





+ 
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nam. Professor Kinnard’s treatment of 
North ‘Vietnamese objectives, American 
military tactics, army careerism, and the 
pacification program are all valuable 
contributions to the slowly growing 
literature on our involvement in South- 
east Asia. 


One failing of the book, and this is in ` 


part a result of the understandable 
requirement of anonymity in the re- 
. sponses given, is the difficulty one has in 
getting any feeling for the personalities 
and particular interests of the individual 
officers questioned. One would hope 
that in future writing Professor Kinnard 
-will focus on the private experiences and 
thoughts of a few military leaders so that 
our understanding of events of the past 
15 years will have depth.as well as 
breadth. For the present this is a well- 
balanced, informative, and nonpolemical 
study of an important topic. 

JAMES R. SILKENAT 

New York City 


SAMUEL A. KIRKPATRICK, Davip R. 
MORGAN, and THOMAS G. KIELHORN. 
The Oklahoma Voter: Politics, Elec- 
tions and Parties in the Sooner State. 
Pp. vii, 305. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1977. $12.95. 


The clear, concise style of most of The 
Oklahoma Voter will appeal to scholars, 
politicians, and concemed citizens. This 
otherwise outstanding study is marred 
by .the chapter on patterns of ~ state 
referenda voting. Only specialists will 
fully understand or have much interest in 
“the results of these regression equa- 
tions including the standardized partial 
regression coefficients (beta weights) 
and the percentage of explained variance 
(R%)” (p. 226). Such specialists would 
probably_be familiar with the version of 
this chapter already published. In addi- 

‘tion to its excessively technical lan- 
guage, the chapter on voting patterns 
sacrifices the historical accuracy of the 
first chapter to ease of statistical compari- 
sons by using ten-year periods as the 
bases of comparison, despite important 
changes within several of these decades. 
The rest of the book, however, is an 
important contribution to* our under- 
standing of voting in Oklahoma. 
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The book opens with a brief survey of 


‘Oklahoma’s political history. After de- 


voting six pages to events before 1955, 
the authors tum to examining partisan 
and referenda elections, primarily in the 
sixties and seventies. Although the focus: _ 
is-always on Oklahoma, the study fre- 
quently relates state developments to 
similar events in the South or in the 
United States as a whole. 

In discussing partisan voting, the au- 
thors strive to be objective and balanced. 
They frequently, point out how and why 
Democratic or Republican, scholarly or. 
activist analysts might differently inter- 
pret various sets of data. Still, Republi- 
can readers might perceive a Democratic 
bias when the authors assign positive (+) 
values to Democratic votes and negative 
(—) values to Republican votes. Also, the 
authors agree with Democrats that the 
recent strong showings of Republicans in 
Oklahoma. are deviations, not indica- 
tions, of basic, partisan shifts toward 
making Oklahoma a Republican state. 

After a comprehensiye discussion of 


“ party composition, differences, competi- 


tion, finance, and structure, the authors. 


. explain voter turnout, voting for con- 
gressmen, and suburban voting patterns 


in the Oklahoma City area. The most 
impressive chapters are the analyses of 
partisanship and partisan change. First 
the authors show some problems with 
several traditional measures of par- 
tisanship—party registration, party iden- 
tification, and behavioral partisanship- 
(aggregate voting patterns)—in explain- 
ing past or predicting future electoral 
behavior or trends. Using their voter 
surveys, they argue that one can best 
understand Oklahoma politics by using 
the concept party image—“the sum of a 
voter's evaluative beliefs about the par- 
ties or how a voter perceives the parties” 

(p. 113). They then use party image to 
explain the extent and nature of partisan 
change in’ Oklahoma, especially rising 
Republican votes due to in-migration and 
the erosion of partisan intensity: in most 


voters. 


ROBERT G. SHERER 


Wiley College 
Marshall 
Texas 
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JOHN BARTLOW MARTIN. Adlai Steven- 
son and the World. Pp. 946. Garden 
_ City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1977. $15.00. 


In the eipeladiae volume of his two- 
volume biography of Adlai Stevenson, 


© John B. Martin presents Stevenson as a 


man largely shaped by historical events 

„who was nevertheless able to substan- 
tially influence the policies of others who 
gained the presidency. 

Stevenson was in 1948 an obscure, 
newly elected Governor of Illinois. 
Throughout his career, he had always 
been someone else’s assistant, an able 
aide, but not a person himself destined 
for greatness. His governorship changed 
that. ‘Stevenson’s progressive record 
combined with his wit and sharpness of 
intellect to make him for many Demo- 
crats the obvious successor of Harry S. 
Truman. Stevenson wanted the Demo- 
cratic nomination for president, but on 
his own terms: he did not want to be 


thought the hand-picked successor of an - 
Stevenson had’ 


unpopular president. 
come along at the perfect time to become 
the Democrats’ candidate, but fate cast 
him against the unbeatable Dwight 
Eisenhower in both 1952 and 1956. By 


1960, Stevenson found that the American . ` 


public was beginning to accept his ideas 
. but wanted them carried out by new 
political leaders. 

Martin’s first volume (Adlai Stevenson 
of Illinois, Doubleday, 1976) took the 
Stevenson story to his 1952 defeat. 
Martin now picks up the story to show 
how Stevenson became the spokesman 


- for the progressive thinking of the 1950s ` 


that helped pave the way for the pro- 
grams of John Kennedy and Lyndon 
Johnson. Occasionally Martin, a one time 
Stevenson speech writer, gives too much 
credit to his former boss, but generally 
his judgments are very sound. 

Martin shows Stevenson as an occa- 
sionally petty man, but rarely petty about 
large issues. He demonstrates - that 
Stevenson. was much more politically 
ambitious than he appeared to be, but 
also that he was unusually hesitant about 
risking political failure, a quality that 
would have deeply injured his chances 
for a successful presidency. Stevenson is 
presented as a highly ie iecnt man, 
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but not an intellectual, not one who read, 
pondered, and created new concepts. 
Rather, his gift was to be able to 
synthesize the ideas of others. 

There are many sad moments in this 
biography—Stevenson’s fatal accidental 
shooting ofa child when he, himself, was 
only a boy; his tragic marriage; the 


unfulfilled political hopes. But the sad- . 


dest moments are the last years of 
Stevenson’s life, during which he served 
as a largely uninfluential United Nations 
ambassador, aware that time had passed 
him by, and that others were‘carrying out 
the political policies he had been so 
instrumental in bringing to the public 
consciousness. 

Martin’s biography is a monument not 
only to Stevenson but also to intelligent 
historical writing. His work is, and will 
most likely remain, the definitive study 
of Adlai Stevenson.’ . 
FRED ROTONDARO 
National Center for Urban 

Ethnic Affairs _ 

Washington, D.C. 


RAYMOND K. PRICE, JR. With Nixon. Pp. 
vii, 398. New York: The Viking Press, 
1977. $12.95. 


This is an important book. Raymond 
Price, a journalist of repute and an editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune, joined 
Richard Nixon’s staffin 1967, stayed with 
him through his presidency, and became 
his chief speechwriter, confidante, and 
personal friend. Out of that association 
and experience, Price has written a 
detailed and sometimes repetitious ac- 


-count in 18 chapters, several with fancy 


names (“Here Endeth . ” “Ghosts 
of Presidents Past,” “Not With Woolly- 
Headed Idealism,” “The Old College 


Try”), the purpose of which is to explain 


and defend Nixon. “I liked and admired 
him. I still do. I believed in what he was 


. trying to achieve. I still do.” 


Mr. Price finds it admittedly difficultto . - 


explain Nixon, referring to psychiatry, 
psychoanalysis, and the “left side/right 
side” of his behavior. “One part of 
Richard Nixon is exceptionally consider- 
ate, exceptionally caring, sentimental, 
generous of spirit, kind. Another part is 


coldly calculating, devious, craftily ma- 
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nipulative. A third part is angry, vindic- 
tive, ill-tempered, mean-spirited.” The 
White House staff had somehow to 
determine which Nixon they were deal- 
ing with at any moment. 

There is, however, no problem in the 
defense of Nixon, for Price is an un- 
abashed believer in the president’s right 

. touse whatever means seem necessary to 

_ achieve his purposes. He considers the 
“calculating, devious, manipulative 
parts [of Nixon]” as “necessary tools of 
statecraft.” As for Watergate and -other 
situations, Price proclaims his theory of 
the presidency above the law. “He may 
have to cut legal corners to meet a 
national emergency or to serve the 
national interest. In Watergate I was less 
concerned with whether there had been 
an obstruction of justice than I-was with 
whether Nixon would have a chance to 
complete what he had begun, domesti- 
cally and internationally. ...I care 
less about whether a President breaks a 
law than I do about whether he keeps the 
peace.” 

It follows that there was no case for the 
impeachment of Nixon, since, according 
to Price, Nixon did only what other 

- presidents had done, his crime being that 
he was caught. Moreover, the investiga- 
tions were entirely partisan, the careful 
collection of evidence by the Rodino 

- Committee and the appointment of Ar- 
chibald Cox as Special Prosecutor, al- 
though by a Republican Attorney Gen- 
eral, being indications of a conspiracy to 
get Nixon. The evidence against Nixon 
thus collected was, however, so over- 
whelming that Price became one of the 
most insistent that Nixon resign in order 
to escape impeachment. i 
- There are some good features about 
this book. It is exceptionally well writ- 
ten, so well that it makes fascinating- 
reading. It reveals a good deal about the 
White House operations. There is a very 

” good description of the revolutionary 
situation, with some special attention to 
the college campuses, when Nixon took 
office. There is an excellent chapter on 
the press and other media, being a 


critique of the media by one experienced ` 


_in both'journalism and government and, 
“at the same time, a further-revelation of 
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Nixon methods. “We did often lie, 
mislead, deceive, try to use them, and to 
con them, and I could appreciate their 


“ resentment.” On the whole, Price’s de- . 


fense of Nixon falls flat. 
CLARENCE A. BERDAHL 
University of Illinois 
Urbana 


MORTON SOSNA. Southern Liberals and 

` the Race Issue: In Search of the Silent 
South. Pp. xvi, 275. New York: Coluni- 
bia University Press, 1977. $11.95. 


The expression, “the silent South,” - 


given currency by George Washington ' 
Cable in 1885, and used frequently 
afterwards, seems never to have had any 
precise or generally accepted meaning. ` 
To Cable it meant the enlightened 
element of white Southerners who 
wished justice for the Negro, but an 
element whose weak voice went largely 
unheard because of the indifference or 
hostility of the majority. The term, 
“Southern liberal,” was likewise vague; 
it often. was used to designate those 
white Southerners who wished an im- 
proved lot for the Negro, but beyond this 
generality, there was no agreement as to 
its meaning. It was very appropriate 
therefore for Mr. Sosna to give his own 
definition of the term (p. viii), so that 
readers would not expect discussions 
going beyond it. Says he: “My test of the 
white Southern liberal lies in his stance 
on the race issue.” Further, “the ultimate 
test of the white Southern liberal was his 
willingness or unwillingness to criticize 
racial mores.” 

Mr. Sosna shows that it was on the issue 
of racial segregation that the Commis- 
sion on Interracial Cooperation, the 
Southem Conference for Human Wel- 
fare, and the Southern Regional Council 
met their greatest obstacle to unity. For 
in the main thesé liberal groups sought to 
help the Negro—improve his schools, 
combat lynching, and secure a more 
equitable economic deal for him—but at 
the same time operate within the 
framework of segregation and the 
separate-but-equal doctrine. To attempt 
more than this, ran the theory, would 
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antagonize the great majority of white - 


Southerners and do the Negro more harm 
than good. But while this was the view of 
such liberals as Virginius Dabney and 


- Howard Odum, it was in sharp contrast to 


the thinking ofa smaller group of liberals 
represented by Aubrey Williams and 
Lillian Smith, who wished to challenge 
segregation immediately and forth- 
rightly. 

It seems clear from this account that 
because of the racial inhibitions of most 
of them, Southern liberals did much less 
to set the stage for Brown v. Board of 
Education (1954) and the Civil Rights 
Act (1964) than did the New Deal and 
World War II. For after all, it was not “the 
silent South,” but Negroes themselves, 
assisted by massive federal intervention, 


- who were to revolutionize the life of the 
` South’s and the nation’s black minority. 


t 


Mr. Sosna’s carefully prepared book is a 
helpful introduction to these recent 


events and is also a contribution to the 


history of Southern thought during a 
critical period. 
JENNINGS B. SANDERS 
Kensington : - 
Maryland 


NELSON WIKSTROM. Councils of Gov- 
ernments: A Study of Political In- 
crementalism. Pp. ix, 173. Chicago: 
Nelson—Hall Inc., 1977. $11.95. 


What is the council of governments 


phenomenon? This -six-chapter volume. 
_addresses itself to the definition, de- 


velopment, formation, and structural at- 
tributes, activities and functions, prob- 


Jems, and significance of councils of 


governments in the United States. A 
chapter is devoted to each of the above 
topic areas. The author contends that 


“massive governmental structural re-- 


-~ form is neither needed nor desired in the 


American metropolis, since councils 
provide an ideal, responsible, democra- 
tic mechanism for program coordination, 
policy direction, and management in the 
metropolis. ... .” (p. xiii). Wikstrom’s. 
research methodology consists of a re- 
view of the appropriate literature and 


z 


` gional physical and social plag 
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field interviews, with particular atten- 
tion devoted to the councils of govern- 
ments covering the metropolitan regions 


‘of San Francisco, Atlanta, Washington, ` 


D.C., Salem, Oregon, Seattle-Tacoma, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, ‘Detroit, and 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Wikstrom briefly. reviews the con- 
solidationalist’s view of the metropolis, 
which suggests that. fragmented gov- 
ernmental structures‘are to blame for the 
many service and leadership problems 


‘engendered in metropolitan areas, An 


area-wide metropolitan government has 
been advocated as a remedy for these ills. 
Yet this approach has been adopted only 
by a few areas in the United States. 
Wikstrom attributes this failure to voter - 
disbelief in.area-wide governments, the 


‘view that this approach disturbs the 


political-status quo, and contradicts cer- 
tain community values. Because of the 


_ lack of formal governmental structures,to 


promote cooperation between gov- 
emmental units in the metropolis, in- 
creased voluntary horizontal cooperation 
has occurred. Contractual arrangements, 


- voluntary associations. of public officials, 


regional conferences, and councils of 
governments are examples of this activity. 

. Wikstrom notes that the council device 
has grown rapidly, from one in 1954 to 
about 450 in 1974. He attributes the rapid 
proliferation of councils of governments 
to the desire of locally elected officials to , 
collectively discuss and respond to 
common problems and to federal and 
state policies and -programs that have 
promoted regionalism at the local level. 
While the need for councils of govern- 
ments is widespread among locally 
elected officials, Wikstrom observes that 
only a few dedicated individuals have 
been responsible for their actual forma- 
tion. Once operational, councils of gov- 
emmerits secure the majority of their 
financial support from federal grants (50 
to 60 percent), with the remainder from 
state supports and grants and member- 
ship dues and contributions. Councils of 
governments activities and functions 
include: 1) a forum for locally ele 
public officials; 2) involveme 







tivities; 3) providing represdA 
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members before appropriate state legis- 
lative and executive officials; and 4) 
serving as a regional review agency for 
the federal government in local project 
funding. 

Wikstrom identifies several problem 
areas and limitations of councils of 
governments which may inhibit their 
growth and future development. First, 


councils primarily engage: in noncon- 


troversial and systems maintenance ac- 
tivities, They seldom substantively en- 
gage in human and social problems. 
Second, there is limited representative 
commitment and involvement by mem- 
bers because of their job duties and 
commitments elsewhere. Third, repre- 
sentation and voting apportionment 
are among the most serious problems 
confronted by councils. Fourth, they 
are overly dependent on federal finan- 
cial assistance. Fifth, their relation- 
ship with other governmental bodies 
is suspect, particularly with special 
districts. Sixth, blacks are divided 
. over the benefit of councils to their 
communities. Seventh, councils of gov- 
emments have not generated citizen 
involvement and participation in their 


. activities. 


Despite these problems, Wikstrom 
argues that councils of governments have 
furthered -the concept of regionalism, 
served as vehicles for incremental politi- 
cal change, facilitated functional and 
regional planning, brought about greater 
horizontal] and vertical intergovernmen- 
tal cooperation, and emerged as the 
fourth component or layer in our federal 
system. For Wikstrom the council device 
offers an alternative to the consolida- 
tionalist’s metropolitan governmental 
reform movement. 

This book is must reading-for elected 
officials, scholars, and students of met- 
ropolitan politics and intergovernmental 
affairs. The book represents an admira- 

- ble attempt to explain the council device 


` movement of the last two decades in the 


metropolitan arena. 
MITCHELL F. RICE 
Southwest Texas State pee 
‘San Marcos 
Texas 
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J. BRONOWSKI.A Sense of the Future. Pp. 
vii, 286. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 
1977. $12.50. 


This work is a collection of essays 
about the scientific enterprise, its 
methods, and epistemology—in short, 
about the nature, philosophy, and ethical 
implications of the scientific enterprise. 
Mr. Bronowski, the author of Science and 
Human Values and other books, and 
who, before his death in 1974, was for 
many years a Senior Fellow at the Salk 
Institute for Biological Studies, clearly is 
well-intentioned; he wants, in a sense, to 
humanize’ science, to demonstrate that 
the scientific enterprise is not and can- 
not be divorced from values and from 
morality, that a person may be a scientist 
but that he should also be concerned 
about the moral aspects and implications 
of the scientific enterprise, and whether 
the knowledge that is attained through . 
the efforts of the scientist will be put to 
moral or immoral use. 

Unfortunately, well-intentioned though - 
he may be, Mr. Bronowski’s proposi-- 
tions and arguments lack the kind of 
philosophical acuity and precision that 
is much needed and required in any © 
thoughtful discussion of any proposed 
relationship between science and phi- 
losophy. For example, in his essay, “The 
Values of Science,” Mr. Bronowski con- 
tends, “Respect, honor, and dignity are 
necessary to the stability of science as of | 
any other, social activity, and their value 
can therefore be demonstrated from the 
conditions for the practice of sci- 
ence... > He moreover observes: 
“The point of my analysis has not beer to 


. defend science from its critics. My point 


has been to attack what I believe to be a 
fundamental error of method in the 
critics: the error for looking for vanes 
outside our activity.” 

The problem with Mr. Brank: as 
with other well-intentioned scholars 
seeking to counter the deleterious influ- 
ences of positivism and scientism and 
bridge the gap—artificial or real— 
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between science and philosophy, bet- 
ween science and ethics, is his failure to 
distinguish between science and the 
philosophy of science, between the 
scientist qua scientist and the scientist 
-who steps outside his expertise, pro- 
nounces a moral judgment on a certain 
scientific subject, project, or experiment, 
and in so doing steps into another area or 
field of knowledge; namely, philosophy. 

The scientist qua scientist is con- 
cerned with observable and empirically 
verifiable phenomena: He sees some- 
thing happen in common, everyday 
experience: for example, he notices that 
a baseball that is thrown into the air 
almost always comes down; he wants to 
explain it, so he formulates an explana- 
tory hypothesis, the veracity of which he 
tests through the techniques of the 
laboratory, or through an appeal to 
common experience, or even perhaps 
through a combination of both. In seek- 
_ing to explain why a baseball thrown into 


the air almost always comes down, the 


scientist qua scientist is not concerned 
about ethics or morality; he is merely 
concerned with seeking a scientific ex- 
planation of why and how the phenome- 
non occurs; he is solely concerned with 
making descriptive statements and sci- 
entific judgments. 

But when the scientist begins making 
moral judgments and _ presecriptive 
statements such as “We should not throw 
baseballs through windows,” he no 
longer is speaking as a scientist qua 
scientist but, rather, is entering into 
another area of knowledge: philosophy, 
of which ethics is an important branch. 

In his altogether admirable desire to 

' counter and overcome the pernicious 
effects of positivism; that is, the view that 
the only valid knowledge, truth, and 
reality is that kind which is ascertainable 
through, and verifiable in terms of, the 
experimental techniques of positive (or 


`~ 


laboratory) science, Mr. Bronowski, alas, 


has overstated his case, has mixed scien- 
tific and philosophical arguments, and 
has left himself vulnerable to the viru- 
lent assaults of those who like to elimi- 
nate completely from the public conver- 
sation any consideration of the ethical 


- teristics 
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implications and consequences of the 
scientific enterprise. 
HAVEN BRADFORD GOW 
Arlington Heights ; 
Illinois . va 
Joun W. Connor. Tradition and 
‘Ghange in Three Generations of 
Japanese Americans. Pp. ix, 336. 
- Chicago: Nelson-Hall, 1977. $18.00. 


Dr. John W. Connor is a Professor of 
Anthropology at California State Univer- 
sity at Sacramento and is married to a 
first generation Japanese. His identifica- 
tion with the Japanese community in the 
United States is thus that of a participant’ 
observer. In this book he has sum- 
marized his investigations of “certain 
psychological and behavioral charac- 
of three generations of 
Japanese-Americans to determine the 
degree to which the various generations 
have retained certain characteristics 
which are distinctively Japanese or have 
replaced them with ones which are 
distinctively American” (p. 5). ' > 

Using social psychological quantita- 
tive schedules, he and his students 
questioned a sample of 2,000 first genera- 
tion (Issei), second generation (Nissei), 
and third generation (Sansei) individuals 
of. Japanese descent to determine what 
proportion of each group accepted Amer- 
ican or Japanese values. 

The American values included stress- 
ing individualism, independent goals; 
an emphasis upon achieved status, and a 
sense of optimism. The Japanese values 
emphasized reliance on the group, 
docilely obedient and dependent chil- 
dren, mother-son bonds (as the closest of ` 


_emotional ties), emphasis on duty and 


hierarchy, a submissive attitude toward 


` authority, compulsive obedience to rules 


and controls set by others, ascribed or 
inherited status, restriction of personal - 
relations to a small group, a sense of 
fatalism. and success through self- 
discipline. . 

As expected, the first generation, born 
in Japan, accepted the Japanese values 
almost unanimously, while the third 
generation, born in the United States | 
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(the grandchildren of the immigrants), 
tended to accept American values almost 
completely. The second generetion (or 
those born in the United States as 
children of the immigrants) tended to be 
in the middle, though it accepted Ameri- 
can values more readily than Japanese 
ones. In other words, the more distant 
the descendants of Japanese immigrants, 
the more Americanized they became— 


an unstartling conclusion. Like other: 


ethnic groups in the United States 
{including the Wasps), the third genera- 
tion was still aware of its own distinctive 
identity; the members saw themselves as 
Americans of Japanese descent, or 
” Japanese-Americans. - 

Although a good part of the book is 
concerned with -stating the obvious (a 
trait which anthropologists share with 
sociologists), still the results are defini- 
tive and a.contribution in identifying 
certain cùltural values in American, as 
well as Japanese, behavior. While we 
have studjes indicating the degree of 
cultural change that has been taking 
place in Japan since the beginning of the 
Meiji Period in 1868, not many studies 
- have been done on the Japanese com- 
munity in the United States and the rates 
of change that occur within the genera- 
tions. From this point of view, Connor's 
study is a welcome addition. 

Davin RODNICK 

` Furman University 

Greenville 
` South Carolina 


ROBERT FISHMAN. Urban Utopias in the 
Twentieth Century: Ebenezer How- 
ard, Frank Lloyd Wright, Le Cor- 
busier. Pp. xiv, 332. New York: Basic 
Books, 1977. $13.95. 


‘Nineteenth-century industrialization 
created cities but these were ugly and 
squalid. Together with machinery’s pro- 
found redefinition of labor, urbanization 
tended to destroy human dignity. Proba- 
bly every art and science in the twentieth 
century reflects revulsion at the realities 
of early factory towns and none more so 
than the urban planning profession,-an 
extension of architecture from structures 
to infrastructure. Robert Fishman, a 
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professor of history, has captured the 
flavor ofthis challenge and response ina | 
book that chronicles lifetime efforts by 

three major urban planners, Britain’s 

Ebenezer Howard, America’s Frank 

Lloyd Wright, and Swiss-born Charles- 

Edouard Jeanneret, who styled himself 

Le Corbusier. 

All three were appalled at the impact 
of late nineteenth-century machine 
technology upon every worthy aspect of 
human life—liberty, family security, and 
pride of workmanship. They all tame 
very early to the conclusion that the 
remedy was not to abandon the machine 
but to design an environment with which ` 
it would be compatible and even support 
those essential, life-enhancing values. 
The environment, they all recognized, 
had to be more than physical; the design 
had to encompass political, economic, 
and social systems. In short, they each 
wanted to provoke a revolution in human 


- behavior, mainly by means of laying outa 


workable scheme of organizing land uses ` 
and: activities so obviously superior to 
what had evolved that acceptance and 
realization would come very quickly. 
Their schemes differed but they had a 
common genesis. All were sufficiently 
impressed by Henry George’s work to 
blame much of urban dysfunction upon 
the land market. 

Ebenezer Howard supported himself 
as a stenographer while he drew up plans, 
for Garden City, a community of ideally 
30,000 people living in tidy cottages and 
enjoying the amenities of modest civic 
culture. Their cooperative factories were 
but a walk or a bicycle trip away, but so 
tucked away as to cause no discomfort to 
the rest of the community. In an agricul- 
tural belt beyond, much of the town’s 
food would be raised, but the town 
would be linked to the rest of the world 
by well-behaved railroad seryice. Land. 
would be communally owned when 
eventually repurchased from public- 
spirited investors. Howard was more of a 
promoter:or developer than a planner; 
when the first garden city was built it -- 
was, in fact, shaped by a prominent 
architect-planner team following the 
spirit of Howard’s conception. Hopes 
that this moderately successful demon- 
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stration town would bring workers and 
industrialists pouring out of the noise- 
some cities were disappointed. 

. Frank Lloyd Wright called his concep- 
tion Broadacre City, It was hardly a city 
at all, with virtually no center, but a quilt 
of one-acre holdings allowing each fam- 

“ily partial self-sufficiency. Other work- 
places and markets. were widely dis- 
persed in a grid of automobile roads. 
Family landholdings were to be abso- 
lutely unalienable, and the family, thus 
secured, was to perform most of the 
cultural and governmental functions of 
society. In all it was Jeffersonian democ- 
racy grudgingly adapted to the age of the 
factory and the motor car. ; 

Le Corbusier’s Radiant City was the 
opposite extreme, the population 
ruthlessly centralized in high rise 
towers. Unlike his earlier schemes, this 
plan was egalitarian in principle; space 
would be allocated by needs and by plan 
rather than by, economic status. Indeed, 
unlike Wright and Howard, Le Cor- 
busier had written off free enterprise. 


His plans embodied an economic system - 


called syndicalism but close to Musso- 
lini’s corporate state, allowing participa- 
tion in production decisions, but firmly 
govemed by a philosopher-king whom 


Le Corbusier was too modest to name. - 


Physically the city was designed: to 
permit „efficient performance of each 
prescribed activity, like a factory; for 
most purposes the elevator seemed the 
preferred form of transportation, and the 
high-rise tower had some aesthetic ad- 
vantages as well. Le Corbusier waited in 
vain for an authoritarian government to 
impose his scheme. 

Each of these planners saw in his 
‘sketches and models’a machine to de- 
stroy’ oppression, ‘an actual weapon to 
encourage and accomplish political revo- 
- lution. By showing in great detail how 
industrialism could be consistent with 
the best of human values through plan- 
ning of the physical environment, each 


believed society: would be moved to ` 


destroy the laws and institutions which 
had spawned the nineteenth-century 
city. They were all disappointed and to 
different degrees embittered. 

Were they naive? Fishman does not 
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‘make that judgment, for it would weaken ` 


the lesson he apparently wants to draw. 
Politicians and bureaucrats. addressing 


‘today’s urban issues may be as much 


utopians as Howard, Wright, or Le 
Corbusier, without realizing it. The 
vision of cause and effect is so often . 
illusion, wishful thinking, or-a kind of 

medicine show. There are in fact no ° 
scale-model people to test the table-top 


_ city or.drafts of legislative programs. The 


stories told in this book may help us 
deflate less -pretentious, but perhaps 
even sillier, schemes for dealing with the 
urban environment that come along 
every other month.. This book is a 
critique of utopianism, not of specific 
physical schemes. The three endeavors 
in utopian planning involved extraordi- 
nary intellectualizing by truly gifted 
people, resulting in their separate recog- 
nition that only certain human traits 
would. be consistent with a particular 
plan. Each believed that the traits im- 
plied by his own scheme to be elemental 
and constant—love of family, coopera- 
tive spirit, individualism, instinct of 
craftsmanship, acceptance of authority, 
to name a few components. It is, indeed, 
very useful to know that any large 


.physical scheme implies great simplifi- 
.cation of human values and behavior. 


For resolution of specific planning 
issues that perplexed his famous trio of 
utopians, Fishman refers the reader to 
the works of Jane Jacobs, an aggreeably 
surprising move. He succeeds in leaving 
himself out of the book except in under- 
stated excellence of style. As an historian ` 
of ideas, Fishman makes a fine mark for 
himself ‘with this book. 

WALLACE F. SMITH 

University of California i 

Berkeley 


“Louis J. HALLE. Out of ‘Chaos. Pp. vi 


657. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1977. 
$20.00. . 


This work is a book about almost 
everything. It appears to be Halle’s final 
summing-up. Mixing sober “realities” 
with witicism and earthy analogies, 


‘Halle attempts to describe and sum- 


marize the world as we think it is in the 
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last of the twentieth century. Unbelieve- 
ably, like Goethe in his time, almost all 
topics are covered including religion, 
physics, chemistry, music, art, and a 
hundred other topics. However, he con- 
structs his argument logically in this 


monstrous mass of material. Starting with. 


the physical realm, from the very small to 
the very big, noting with humility what 


might lie beyond each, he builds from . 


micro entities of life to the emergence of 
the “mind” and “civilization.” Conclud- 
ing with what the mind has created and 
its implications, he asks “Where are we 
going?” The immediate future appears to 
him to dim, but from the ashes there may 
rise a new order and a vision recognizing 
the interdependence of all of life. 

According to the author, at what seems 
to be the bottom of things is chaos and 
each ascending level builds upon it, in its 
own erratic way. Randomness, indeter- 
minacy, uncertainty and its numerous 
extensions keep building and building to 
a contradiction. Order. As most organi- 
cists would note of any discipline, there 
is a transcendent, usually unseen phe- 
nomena, that the whole.is larger than 
the sum of the parts. At this point, Halle 
suggests that, given the proper distance, 
not‘only society, but an individual’s life, 
has meaning. 

The author is particularly impressed 
with the mind of 'the genius. which is 
creating a new sonnet or theory when the 
streets are filled with war, vice, and 
anarchy. Again, mind rises above chaos. 
Critics may argue that Halle has started 
with teleological or evolutionary, deistic 
assumptions and made the facts to fit the 
theory. On the other hand, the author is 
quick to note his assumption, state his 
case, and present a master work in 
nondogmatic terms. 

As he notes towards the end: of the 
work, a mystic (of most any persuasion) 
feels there is a flow, a “whole,” a “way,” 
an essence. Though man has “mind,” 
and therefore tension, at another level of 
consciousness and vision, one can see 
beyond the chaos to a grander scheme. It 
is like being on a mountain top and 
feeling only casual replies from a chaos 
now only dimly viewed in the valley 
below. 
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This is a book for many and for all 
seasons. 
JOEL C. SNELL 
Dana College 
Blair 
-~ Nebraska 


THOMAS L. HASKELL. The Emergence of 
Professional Social Science: The 
American Social Science Association 
and the Nineteenth-Century Crisis of 
- Authority. Pp. vi, 276. Urbana: Uni- - 
versity of Illinois Press, 1977. $12.00. 


This is a very valuable book, not only 
for the gap it fills in the study of the 
emergence and professionalization of 
the social science disciplines, butalso for 
its interpretation of the origins and 
distinguishing features of modern social 
thought. Haskell treats three topics of 
general importance: the nineteenth- 
century crisis‘ of intellectual and social - 


authority; the transition from amateur to 


professional social science: and the 
reorientation of American social thought 
and casual explanation during the 1890s. 
His own strategy of explanation is excel- 
lent. By focusing upon the American 


Social Science Association, its concerns, 


its failure, and its supercession by pro- 


. fessional associations based upon the 


new’ social science disciplines, Haskell 
is able to show the interrelation among 
the crisis of authority, the processes of 
professionalization, the diminution of 
the individual as a casually potent agent, 
and the growing interdependence of 
‘modern society. 

The ASSA was founded in 1865 in an 


. effort to establish the authority of edu- 


cated professional men in matters of 
social thought and policy and in imita- 
tion of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science (itself the sub- 
ject of an excellent, complementary 
study by Sally Gregory Kohlstadt, The | 
Formation, of the American Scientific 
Community: The American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 1848- ` 
1860). The initial organizational struc- 
ture of the ASSA reflected the traditional 
division of professional labor among 
ministers, lawyers, and medical doctors, 
and the Association ultimately failed to 
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accommodate itself to the redefinition of 


professional endeavor associated with ` 


` the rise of academic disciplines claiming 
special knowledge and expertise in the 
study of society. Between 1884 and 1905, 
specifically professional associations 
based upon the new disciplines and 
focusing upon professional concerns and 
the creation of communities of disci- 
plined inquiry among historians, econo- 
mists, political scientists, and soci- 
ologists were founded; ,and these or- 
ganizations finally supplanted the ASSA. 
‘They did not, however, assume its 


role of social advocacy. Whereas the > 


ASSA had sponsored civil service reform 
and various innovations:in penal and 
charitable work, the American Historical 
Association sought single-mindedly to 
promote historical studies; and the other 
new associations also concentrated upon 
professional interests. During the 
nineteenth century, the growing inter- 
dependence of American life, and the 
growing awareness of this interdepend- 
ence, undermined the voluntaristic 
theories of causation espoused by the 
gentlemen amateurs of the ASSA; and at 
the end of the century, the new social 
sciences revolutionized American 
thought by creating systems of explana- 


tion capable of analyzing multiple and _ 


interdependent casual elements while 
rejecting the most extreme forms of 
positivism. The ASSA died officially in 
1909, but it had been moribund for some 
time prior to its final expiration. After its 
- rejection of a proposed merger with the 
better funded and more academically 
oriented American Academy of Political 
and Social Science in 1896, the ASSA’s 
last years were -devoted’ to pathetic 
efforts to reassert the authority of aut- 
worn traditions of thought, -taste, and 
philanthropy. 

Haskell’s book is deserving of praise. 
It deals lucidly and gracefully with a 
` complex subject matter, and it addresses 
the interests both of historians of the 
social sciences and generalists seeking to 
understand the intellectual and cultural 
consequences of modernization and in- 
dustrialization. Haskell’s interpretation 
in all of its complexity will not receive 
unqualified acceptance. His treatment of 
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the relationship between scientific in- 
vestigation and the advocacy of reform 
within the -new social sciences, for 
example, differs sharply from that of 
Mary O. Furner’s prize-winning study, 
Advocacy and Objectivity: A Crisis in 
the Professionalization of American So- 
cial Science, 1865~1905. But this book 
will command the attention and respect 
of scholars for a very long.time. - 

: THOMAS M. HILL 
Miami University 
Oxford 

Ohio 


MARJORIE HOPE and JAMES YOUNG. The 
Struggle for Humanity: Agents of 
Nonviolent Change in a . Violent 

_ World. Pp. x, 305. Maryknoll, New 
-York: Orbis Books, 1977. $8.95. Pa- 
perbound, $4.95. i 


Written by widely travelec participant 
observers of nonviolent efforts at social 
change, this is a practical book, counsel 
and reinforcement for those who would 
practice nonviolent procedures. It does 
not deal with the pacifism of turning the 
other cheek. As the authors point out, 
“Most pacifists do not practice nonvio- 
lent resistance, and most of the people 
who do practice it are not pacifists. Today 
nonviolence has become a new kind of 
militancy.” 

The men and women dedicated to this 
type of work for social.change whom the 
authors visited, studied, and describe 
analytically all make their efforts on a 
variety of levels—interpersonal, com- 
munity, national, and international. To 
achieve their common goal of a more 
peaceful and humane society, they all 
realize that they must seek “a radical 
restructuring of economic and social 
relationships, with a corresponding 
change of personal values.” 

The principal persons dealt with in the 
book, all living, include thcse involved 


‘in thé Movement for a New Society 


centered in West Philadelphia; Lanza 
del Vasto or “Shantidas” —“Servant of. 


` Peace,” as Gandhi called this disciple of 


his from the West; Danilo Dolci, often 
labeled “the Sicilian Gandhi;’” Dom 
Helder Camara, Roman Catholic Arch- 
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+ critical 


bishop of Recife and Olinda in Brazil, a 
“voice of the Third World”; 
Cesar Chavez, the head of the United 
Farm Workers’ Union; Thich Nhat Hanh 
and Cao Ngoc Phuong, leaders of the 
Buddhist neutralist “third way” in Viet- 
nam; and Kenneth Kaunda, President of 
Zambia, with his policy of “relative 
nonviolence” and his. advocacy of “Zam- 
bian Humanism.” 

Hope and Young say that the men and 


. women “described are simple human 
_ beings who started where they could, 
-~ usually in their own backyards. They are 


united not by a single philosophy or even 
by Heroism, but a sense of commitment, a 
willingness to wait years to see the fruits 


_of -their labors, and an open spirit 


impelling them to join hands with those 


` who hold other faiths or beliefs.” Gan- 


dhi, Martin Luther King, Jr., and the 


«persons mentioned offer wisdom that all 


these nonviolent partisans attempt to 


. apply. In doing so, they look forward to 


“a balanced international economic sys- 
tem, combined with a no-growth pattern 
for the United States.” They realize. 
“how. often the vassal becomes ` the 
exploiter after a takeover of power,” and 
they try to work for an egalitarian rather 
than an elitist type of organization. They 


“see as a challenge the fact that all human 


beings are to some degree both oppres- 
sors and oppressed. 

The authors admit that nonviolent 
confrontations have many times failed, 
but they point out that violent efforts 
many more times have also failed. They 
advocate nonviolent methods not for 
solely sentimental or religious reasons, 
but more strongly on the grounds that 
they can and do produce constructive 
results at less cost in human suffering, 
with fewer long-lasting scars. . 

The book is a fascinating chronicle of 


, dedicated living for practical goals and 
, also a guide and an inspiration to those 


who would practice nonviolent efforts at 
social change. It is beautifully written 
and contains, as the product of extensive 
participant observation among both male 


and female partisans, many keen insights i 


-tato human affairs. 


ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE 
Brooklyn. ‘College of . 
. The City University of New York 
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VANCE PACKARD. The. People Shapers. . 
Pp. 398.. Boston: Little, Brown, 1977. ` 
$12.50. 


Vance Packard may well be America’s 
favorite alarmist. From The Hidden Per- 
suaders in 1957 through A Nation of 
Strangers in 1972, Packard has managed , 
to awaken the middlebrows to one or 
another national peril. This time Mr. ` 
Packard has expanded his horizons to the 
uttermost, uncovering potential means of 
controlling human behavior and even of 
reshaping the processes of human birth, : 
development, and thought. Along the 
way we are reminded af problems of free 
will, determinism, and human nature . 
which have puzzled philosophers, psy- 
chologists, and theologians since ‘the 
beginning of our cultural history. A neat 
job, if you can-accept the Reader’s Digest 
treatment of profound subjects. 

It would be nice to believe that 
well-educated readets could lightly dis- 
miss books like this, but they cannot. In 
fact, we nonnatural scientists are gen- 
erally quite ignorant of cloning, man- 
ufacturing memories, IQ enhancement, 
artificial wombs, personality surgery, 
mood manipulation, biofeedback, hyp- 
notic induction, sex control; negative 
eugenics, and. the other saucy notions 
clipped and pasted together in this 
encyclopedia of scientific anecdotes. 

Of course, the trouble with this book 


is’ that it has the germs of seven or `> 


eight other, more thoughtful books. The 
projects mentioned here—and Packard 
seems to have done a good deal of 
interviewing as well as article clipping 
—range from the truly frightening to | 
the absurd and fanciful. The author 
seems to be equally alarmed even by 
projects so far-fetched that only fans of 
old Hollywood movies would credit 
them. Yet, by nibbling at the frontiers of 
psychological and medical research, he 
does discern some genuine rascals pur- 
suing questionable, passibly dangerous 
goals. He also seems to slip off the 
subject when he treats jury analysis and 
invasions of privacy. 

In the infancy of our Republic, Benja- 
min Rush attempted to inform the 
citizenry of the potential -benefits of 
medical and psychological research. An 
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early modernist, Rush anticipated some - 
of the moral and religious problems of ~ 


advancing the frontiers of knowledge of 
human behavior. Mr. Packard, fed by the 
grim fantasies of Aldous Huxley and 
other counterutopians who saw the.dan- 
gers of an overly. scientific society, 

_ properly warns us that we, the nonscien- 
tists, will have to begin to regulate 
scientific research in the social interest. 
This is a very important issue of the near 
‘future. We should. remember that Dr. 
Faustus was no mere mad scientist but 
was in league with a powerful devil, 
which certainly suggests a lack of ethical 
standards. 

i JAY A. SIGLER 
Rotters University ` 
Camden 
New Jersey 


nology: Technics-out-of-Control as 
` a Theme in Political Thought. Pp. x 

386. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 
` 1977. $17.50. 


Autonomous Tehnology is a wise 
` book—a bit warped, perhaps, but wise. 
What Leo Marx did for the theme 


of disruptive technology in literary - 


thought, Langdon Winner tries to do for 
“technics-out-of-control as'a theme in 
political thought.” The majot inspiration 
is Ellul’s The Technological Society. The 
method is that of political philosophy or 
_ theory—rigorous, erudite, systematic, 
` thorough. The concern is that of the 
Berkeley student movement as con- 
ditioned by Winner’s subsequent teach- 


ing at MIT. This is not a mere rehash of ` 


Future Shock or Zen and the Art of 
Motorcycle Maintenance, then, but an 
extraordinary exegesis of “a mode of 
human relationships that I here describe 
as technological politics” (p. ix). Hence 
Winner suggests an extremely revealing 


analogy: “The Technological Society is _ 


similar in its historical position to The 
. City of God and in a perverse way 
attempts to serve, the same function” (p. 
123). Ellul has revived the teleology of 
Christ and the sagacity of Marx in the 
face of the bankruptcy of liberal political 
thought—that is, the dead end of West- 
em “technocracy.” Out-of-control tech- 


nology cannot be soaeaes T iiie 


1856! 


lation, as updated Federalist: theory- : 


would have it, because “technologyin a 
true sense is legislation . . . technol- 
ogy is itself a political phenomenon” (p. 


zs 
E EIN 


323). What is needed is a new constitu- ~ 
tion, a new ‘start—a new metaphysical ` ` 


stance. i 

For humankind now has “Franken- 
stein’s problem” —Victor's problem, that 
is, not his creature *s—because responsi- 
bility for the “unfinished creation” 
called technology has been shunned. 
What we believe about technology 
comes not from Mary Shelley’s Frank- 
enstein, but from husband Percy Bysshe 
Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound—that 


technology is a tool. This outdated * 


belief has two corollaries which are 
now false. First, something created by 


i , ~ humans is assumed to_be understood 
LANGDON WINNER. Autonomous Tech- . 


by, controlled by, and neutral toward, 
humans, whereas, in fact, contemporary 
evidence suggests that more and more 
people are infantilized, manipulated, 
and heavily affected, for good and il], 


by advanced technology. 


„` Second, a political style i is assumed: 
In our ‘traditional ways of thinking, the 


metaphor are the dominant ways of describing 
man’s relationship to nature, as wéll as to the 
implements of technology. . . . One impor- 
tance of the idea of autonomous technology is 
that it sets out to debunk the dream of mastery 
by showing that it has gone awry in practice 
(pp. 20, 25). A 


Hence Mary Wollstonecraft, Shelley's 
story of Victor Frankenstein as “a mod- 
em Prometheus” is true in the epic 
sense: humankind must complete its 
creation by setting itin context—that is, 
a political context assuring priority to 
human concerns. Teleology before 


‘concept of mastery and the master-slave ` 


technology, purpose before politics— . 


and’ “membership, participation, and 


authority founded on consent” asthe ~ 


proper political style (p. 20)—should 


emerge from right reason applied to the” 


concept of out-of-bounds technologism. 

Winner draws all the fathers of thé new 
faith’ around him in his attacksof 
pagan Faustian liberalism 
Marx, Weber,. Spengler, t 
School, Marcuse, He 
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Goodmans, Mumford, Mario Savio, 
the New Anarchists, and the New 
Alchemists—and over this entire spec- 
trum of Jew and Gentile, Roman and 
barbarian stands Ellul’s summa. Winner 


is discerning, aphoristic, and even ~ 


critical, faulting Marxists for statism and 
even Ellul for minor miscues. Yet his 
argument “Seems flawed in three re- 
spects. First, the liberal notion of control- 
ling technology through legislation and 
regulation is known only through its 
enemies. Winner's refutation of this 
point of view, by critiquing Price’s 
Sctentific Estate and Galbraith’s New 
Industrial State, appears incomplete, 
and his dismissal of the evaluation-and- 
assessment appreach is so abrupt as to 
‘create a strong yearning to see how he 
would react to, say, Loth and Ernst’s 
review of: legal cases in Taming of 
Technology. Second, the proposed 
method for escaping mindless yea- and 
nay-saying seems simplistic and- un- 
workable. .An “epistemological Lud- 
dism,” in which selected technologies 
are abandoned on a trial basis, would 
seem to offer few real world opportuni- 
ties not now provided by poverty, the 
Amish, and alternative lifestyles. Third, 
most would no doubt argue that Winner 
assigns too strong an influence to politi- 
cal ideas as opposed to practice. His 
defense: against reification and an- 
thropomorphism on Ellul’s part and his 
own amounts to “You’re another.” (See 
pp. 41-42.) But despite these drawbacks, 
Autonomous Technology remains one of 
the most complete tracts for the new 
“technological politics” —in 
demic guise, at least. 
. THOMAS J. KNIGHT 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park 
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YORAM BARZEL and CHRISTOPHER D. 
HALL. The Political Economy of the 
Oil Import Quota. Pp. vii, 96. Stanford, 
Calif.: Hoover Institution Press, 1977. 
$8.95. 


As an individual intimately familiar 
with the Oil Import Quota Program, both 


S 


its aca- ` 
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as a lawyer specializing in energy and 


_ formerly legislative assistant to Senator 


Proxmire, I eagerly looked forward to 
reading this small book which claimed 
to use rigorous economic analysis in 
examining the Oil Import Quota Pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, the book was not 
worth the effort. The book concludes that 
the standard economic analyses of quotas 
are inaccurate because when limits-are 
imposed on imports, in this case crude 
oil, importers will maximize their be- 
nefits by importing higher value pro- 
ducts. While it may be news to some 
academic economists that businessmen . 
are not merely price takers, that they 
actively try to:mold government pro- 
grams to their own interest, it is not news 
to anyone who reads a decent. newspa- 
per. Businessmen long ago realized 
prices are more often. influenced by 
government programs than by some 
mythical free market. For an example of 
how one company tried to manipulate 
the Oil Import Quota see Fragile Struc- 
tures by Peter Bradford (now a Commis- 
sioner of the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 


. mission). 


Economics does not function in a 
vacuum. It reflects decisions by politi- 
cians. Anthony Downs pointed out in his 
classic work, The Economic Theory of 
Democracy, that politicians tend to actin - 
an economically rational fashion, but that 
the currency they deal in is votes, 
information, and pressure, not in hard 
cash—albeit there are some flagrant 
cases in which cash is substituted for 
reasoned analyses. Most of the economic 
aberations caused. by government pro- 
grams are due in large part to the biased 
information supplied by self seeking 
interest groups. 

Barzel and Hall seem to have dis- 
covered for the first time that govern- 
ment acts in response to pressure. The - 
Oil Import Quota Program was devised 
in response to pressure from oil com- 
panies whose profits were being 
threatened by destabilizing imports of 
low-cost foreign crude oil. It came into” 
existence because the independent pro- 
ducers were able to mobilize large 
amounts of political capital through some 
fairly well placed individuals, including 


` Robert'O. Anderson, John J. McCloy, and 


Herbert Hoover, Jr. 

- developed, other interest groups whose 
financial welfare was affected by the 
quota program expended their political 
capital to change thé program to their 
benefit, or at least to neutralize its impact 
upon them. For some specific examples 
of the pressures on the Oil Import Quota 
Program see “Red, White, Blue & Gold: 
The Oil Import Quotas” which I pub- 
lished in the August 1970 issue of The 
Washington Monthly. 


The lesson to be learned from this: 


book is that, while economic models may 

be a valuable tool in predicting the past, 

before they can be useful in predicting 
the future, economists will have to gather. 

better data and will have to develop a 

understanding of the political process. 

Far more attention must be focused on 

the behavior of oligopolies and their 

interaction with government. We no 
longer have a classic free enterprise 
system; these large oligopolies operate 
within a system that encourages them to 
socialize risks and capitalize profits. 

Barzel and Hall have taken a small, 
albeit inadequate, step in the right 
direction. But before’ economists ` can 
make some realistic projections of behav- 
ior, they will have to demand that the 
government collect better data and open 
` its process of developing programs ben- 
efiting businesses to much closer 
scrutiny. Perhaps, if economists were to 
volunteer their skills to public-organiza- 
tions suchas Common Cause, rather than 
turning out irrelevant monographs, we 
would all be better off. 

: MARTIN LOBEL 
Washington; D.C. 

\ 

Nem, W. CHAMBERLAIN. "` Remaking 
American Values: Challenge to a Bus- 
iness Society. Pp. v, 192. New York: 
Basic Books, 1977. $9.50. 


Professor Chamberlain, in this most 


perceptive volume, highlights the theme 
that the America Business i is most likely 
to emerge from among the ranks of 
business itself. It is the major business 
institutions that have been the carriers of 
American values, values which they 
have fostered and under which they have 
thrived. Business has been the cutting 


x 
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As the program ` 


edge of a way of life which Americans 
have found congenial. 

Chief opposition to the new business 
class came not from the ranks of northern 
democracy but from the southern aristo- 
crats. Old South leaders had had a 
spiritual kinship with the natural aristoc- 
racy. of the revolution and the country’s 
founding. The defeat of the South gave 
control of its state governments and its 
economy to the national government, to 
the victorious North, where the interests 
of business were identified with national 
interest. Corporate leadership in’ the 


period following the Civil War con-. 


tinued to draw from two quite separate 
pools, the old aristocratic families and 
the new self-made men. 

The top business leaders at the turn of 
the century, due to their aristocratic 
solidarity, were likely to be of colonial 
ancestry, from British and New England 
stock, of the Episcopal, Presbyterian or 
Congregational’ denominations, urban, 
well-educated, from an upper-class fam- 
ily identified with business affairs. After 
World: War -II business leadership 
changed, the large corporate executives 


- providing more than ever its personnel, 


but the characteristics of corporate exec- 
utives became less homogeneous, ac- 
commodating a diversity of ethnic back- 


ground educational pedigree, and reli- 


gious affiliation. 
The ideal of saving for investment and 
reinvestment in one’s own enterprise 


became increasingly remote as the na- ° 


tional market expanded and. new 


technologies stimulated mass produc- - 


tion, more sophisticated forms of busi- 


ness organization and administration- 


developed, and financiers became more 


‘important in the conduct of business: 


Shifts from a’ small producer to mass 
consumer orientation was facilitated by 
the growth of the advertising industry; 
Advertisements in newspapers and nag- 
azines increased 80 percent ‘in the dec- 
ade of the eighties and by a third again in 
the. ninties (p. 46). ; 

Since World War II strong unions have 


bargained and continue to bargain for 


substantial wage increases within a polit- 
ical and economic context that stresses 
full employment. Among corporate lead- 
ers there is, according to Professor 
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Chamberlain, emerging a small number ' 


whoare willing to entertain the necessity 
‘of social change, but who are also 
beginning to ask themselves whether the 
. corporation may not be the best instru- 
ment for bringing that change about. 
Professor Chamberlain has provided 
us with an invaluable treatise on the 
. modem corporation and its impact on 
consumers, the community, the nation, 
and the world. The interrelationship. of 
social theory to the study of business is 
an especially valuable aspect of the book.: 
CLAUDE M. URY 
San Francisco State University 
California 
RICHARD P. NATHAN and CHARLES F. 
ADAMS, JR.. Revenue. Sharing: The 
Second Round. Pp. ix, 268. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 
1977. $9.95. Paperbound, $3.95. 


This is the second of three volumes by 
the Brookings Institution to monitor the 
political and economic consequences of 
the revenue sharing program. The book 
analyzes the 1972 law and the 1976 
extension to evaluate the actual effects of 
the program compared to its goals and 
the various fiscal and structural changes 
the program could produce. 

The approach to monitoring the uses of 
revenue sharing funds by the different 
political units was to use field associates 
to interview public decisionmakers, to 
review budgeting documents and ex- 
penditures, and to use their expertise to 
control other facters that influenced 
expenditure patterns. This methodology 
has the advantages of time series and 
cross-section survey data without the 
‘reliability problems of either. The au- 
thors investigated the use of revenue 
sharing funds for the first two rounds for 
sixty-five jurisdictions of state, county, 
city, or town governments. ` 

The first objective is to evaluate the 
fiscal effects of revenue sharing on the 

_ various types of spending jurisdictions. 
This involved classifying receipts either 


- into new spending programs, including . 


. new capital expenditures, expanded op- 
erations, and increased pay and benefits 
or into substitution prograths, which 
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included program maintenance, tax re- 
duction, tax stabilization, avoidance of 
borrowing, increased fund balance, and 
restoration of federal aid lost from 
categorical grants. Local government 
units utilized a larger percent of the 
revenue sharing funds for new spending 
than did state governments, but for all 
four types of government units, the 
public sector impact of new and main- 
tained spending exceeds the private 
sector impact of tax reduction and reve- 
nue stabilization uses of funds. This 
allocation was influenced by the level of ` 
fiscal pressure the units were faced with; 
that is, those under the most extensive 


fiscal pressure utilized the funds for tax 


stabilization or reduction purposes. The 
social impact on disadvantaged groups of - 
the second round of expenditure was less 
than the first; however, even though the 
direct expenditures for social service 
programs were minimal, the spread 
effects of general expenditures on 
health, recreation, and education were ` 
deemed to be considerable but unquan- 
tifiable. The criticism that the revenue 
sharing expenditures fail to significantly 
help the disadvantaged was not invali- 
dated by the study. In general, revenue 
sharing had lesser new spending effects 
and greater substitution effects than 


‘other federal grants. 


The effect of revenue shaving” on 
central cities is similar in its impact on 
the disadvantaged, that is, itis beneficial, 
but not a panacea. The nation’s twenty- 
five largest cities received 36 percent 
more shared revenue per capita than the 
average of all local units; however, this 
differential is not significant enough to _ 
offset the urban crisis. The study also 
revealed that the civil rights provision 
against discrimination in use of shared 
funds has had little or no effect on most 
reporting jurisdictions. The decen- 
tralization of -political decisionmaking 
from the federal to state and local 
government units moved power from the . 
specialized bureaucracies to the gen- 
eralist officials, but has not brought a 
dramatic redistribution of power in the 
budgetary process of state and local 
units. 

The dire and diverse predictions con- 
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cerning the structural effects of revenue 
sharing on intergovernmental relations 
was not substantiated by the study. Since 
there is no direct incentive for local units 
to use shared revenues to establish 
cooperative arrangements with other 
government units, it was argued: that 
these funds would delay the formation of 
more efficient comprehensive, regional 
institutions; the study, however, does 
not validate this effect. Cooperative 
- activities have not been any more af- 
fected. by this funding than have, the 


political and economic forces which - 


determine the structural effects ‘of reve- 
nue sharing. 

The evaluation of the revenue Shatak 
program is measured against four criteria 
or goals. The first goal of reducing fiscal 
disparities between governmental units 
-has been relatively limited in its impact, 
but suggested improvements in the law 
could enhance this distributional objec- 
tive. The second goal, to produce a more 
progressive national tax structure, has 
been achieved as there is less reliance on 
sales and property taxes to finance state 
and local expenditure. The third goal 
was to assist in financing state and local 


services, and the program has generated - 


new spending programs as well as 
allowed for program maintenance. The 
final: goal. was to decentralize the de- 
cisionmaking process by reducing the 
control and constraints placed on use of 
funds from the federal government. . 
The Brookings study is a Gomprehen- 
sive, balanced evaluation of the political 
and economic effects of the revenue 
sharing program. The structure of the 
program is sound, but there are persua- 
sive arguments to revise the. distribu- 
tional formula and the level of expendi- 
tures if the impact of the program is to 
fully meet the goals established for the 
program. The structural problems of 
public finance, as well as the social 
objectives desiréd by various political 
and interest groups, cannot be achieved 
by this program; however, the experi- 
ence has been productive and has not 
generated the negative external effects 
feared by its opponents. It is neither the 
holy ‘grail nor an ugly duckling, but a 
sound, pragmatic attempt to solve the 


~ 
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problems inherent in the American sys- . 
tem of public finance. This volume 
should be required reading for ‘those 
interested in political science and public 
finance. Perhaps the greatest contribu- 
tion is the methodology used for program 
evaluation. 
WILLIAM E. SPELLMAN 
Coe College ; 
_ Cedar Rapids i 7 
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MORGAN REYNOLDS and EUGENE 
SMOLENSKY. Public Expenditures, 
Taxes, and the Distribution of Income: 
The United States, 1950, 1961, 1970. . 
Pp. 145. New York: Academic Press, 
1977. $14.00. 


There is a considerable range of 
opinion among economists about the 
importance of the distribution of income. 
At one extreme, the position is taken that 
the normal functioning of factor markets 
leads to the observed inequality in 
income distribution. The market, the 
other extreme argues, is so dominated by 
imperfections, such as monopoly, that 
observed patterns in income are in fact 
the result of nonmarket forces directed 
by politically and economically powerful 
elites. An accompanying question, 
which initially appears to be a technical 
one not involving serious value judg- 
ments, simply asks what the distribution 
of income is. This book is concerned with 
the measurement problem. Reynolds 
and Smolensky compare the size distri- 
bution of income in the United States in 
1950, 1961, and 1970 after the expendi- 
tures and taxes of all levels of govern- 
ment have been allocated across house- 
holds. 

- This study i is definitely a technical one. 
It will not be easily read by’ those 
unfamiliar with the theoretical and em- 
pirical work on the distribution of in- 
come. For those aware of this literature, a 
new set of empirical estimates of the size 
distribution of income will be found. The 
years 1950-and 1961 were selected 
because much of the relevant data had 


- already been assembled in two previous. 


studies by others; the year 1970, because 
of the availability of data from the 
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Current Population Survey and the 
United States Department of Labor. The 
authors then adjusted these three data 
sets to make them comparable. 

The basic result of the study is that the 
size distribution of income has not 
changed significantly over the three data 
points. Government does appear to have 
had some redistributive effect in each 
period, but this has not changed over 


time. Finally, an examination of the tax ` 


system indicated a shift from a progres- 
sive to a proportional, or possibly slightly 
regressive, system by 1970. They cite the 
rapid rise in Social Security payments to 
the nonpoor as a factor contributing to 
- this third result. 

For the nonparticipant in this field, the 
book provides a terse statement of impor- 
tant problems involved, and raises some 
interesting questions ‘to be pursued. 
With respect to the former, the notion 
that to properly measure the effect of 
government activity you have to estimate 
the pregovernment income distribution 
is critical. Should the assumed counter- 
factual be an economy with no govern- 
ment at all, one with a government that 
improves resource allocation, or one 
operating in terms of a specified social 


welfare function? Each will lead to a ` 


different estimate of redistribution. The 
authors suggest that it remains of primary 
importance to develop a set of more 
accurate and reliable data. Without this, 
the assignment of the burden of various 
taxes and the benefit of government 
expenditures by income class becomes 
particularly troublesome. 

The question still remains to be an- 
swered as to the effect of government 
activity on the size distribution of in- 
come. bt, 
GERALD GOLDSTEIN 
Northwestern University 
Evanston 
Illinois 


ALAN WOLFE. The Limits of Legitimacy: 
Political Contradictions of Contem- 
porary Capitalism. Pp. vii, 432. New 

York: The Free Press, 1977. $14.95. 


THEO NICHOLS and Huw BEYNON. Liv- 
ing With Capitalism: Class Relations 
and the Modern Factory. Pp. viii, 204. 
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Boston, Mass.: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1977. $12.75. Paperbound, $5.75. 


In method these two volumes could 
hardly be more dissimilar; yet each'seeks 


to explore the impact of contemporary . ` 


capitalism on life in Western society. 
In The Limits of Legitimacy, Wolfe - 
argues that the ideological bases upon 
which the American political system 
supposedly rests (namely, nineteenth- 
century economic liberalism and classi- 
cal democracy, the latter characterized 
by participation and equality) are inhe- 
rently and persistently contradictory. 
For Wolfe such liberalism is wedded toa 
capitalist mode of production. The lib- 
eral ideology is translated into political 
arrangements “that attempt to facilitate 
the accumulation of capital by removing 
traditional encumbrances to the market 
in labor power, encouraging a concep- 
tion of man based on self-interest, and 
creating a government structure that 
facilitates control over the system by 
those with ability in economic affairs 
rather than social standing” (p. 4). The 
opposite of such a liberal is not, he 
argues, a conservative, but a defender of ` 
pre- and post-capitalist social relations. 
Wolfe concludes that, with the excep- 
tion of civil liberty, liberalism and 
democracy work toward quite: contrast- 
ing goals, creating societies that “will be 
torn by conflict, replete with contradic- 
tion, under continuous pressure, and 
unable tò face the future without sub- > 
stantial change.” Until recently, some 
reconciliation between the two tradi- 


‘tions was achieved through a com- 


promise known as liberal democracy, 
“not an eternal truth but an expedient 
that has served its purpose and may no 
longer be relevant” (pp. 6 and 8). 

The Limits. of Legitimacy is perhaps 
the most significant treatise in American 
political economy since Theodore 
Lowi’s The End of Liberalism (1969). 
Wolfe is not, of course, the first to ` 
recognize the contradictions in the 
American political ethos. But he does 
provide a well argued, often brilliant 
defense of the position that our political 


“system (and its major national institu- 


tions) cannot long survive under the 
weight of such contradiction. 
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Liberal democracy has taken many 
forms in sn attempt to mollify. such 
continuing tensions; Wolfe writes that 
the United States has passed through 


“six solutions”—~all of which are ex- 


plored at length. In the last ten or fifteen 
years, we have moved into a “late 
. capitalist state .. . characterized by 
. outmoded or hybrid forms that cannot 


satisfy the political needs they create” (p. - 


10). The end result is reification of the 
` state—a worship of the state which, in 
turn, is called upon to solve more and 
more social problems, with aŭ increas- 
ingly greater potential power. Yet the 
result is political stagnation and impo- 
_ tence. 

- In his chapter on reification, Wolfe 
examines the late capitalist state in detail 
as the contradiction between increased 
power and decreased options continues. 
“The single most noteworthy feature of 
the public life of late capitalism is the 
intransigence of bureaucracy” (p. 262). 
Wolfe explains that bureaucracy is now 


called upon to solve problems once left 


to the marketplace. Taking a strangely 
dated view of bureaucrats as “neutral. 
competents,” he suggests that nonpoliti- 
cal administrators now are called upon to 
decide who gets what, when and how, 


decisions once left to class struggle and | 


the political process. Irrespective of 
Wolfe’s characterization of bureaucratic 
. roles, one is hard pressed to deny that the 
locus of conflict and contradiction in late 
capitalism lies within administrative 
agencies. 

Does this late capitalist stige point, as 


` Wolfe suggests, to an authoritarian alter- - 


native? Here, as with all prophesy, one is 
overcome with equivocation. Wolfe’s 
conclusion is a logical extension out of or 
beyond the late capitalist state. 

Living With Capitalism, written by 
two British sociologists, is an extensive 
case study of class relations and factory 
roles in a chemical] plant ({pseudononym- 
ously called ChemCo) in the south of 
England. The authors have focused upon“ 


ChemCo and its Riverside plant because. 


the “chemical industry plays a funda- 
miental role in modern capitalist society” 
(p: xiv). Their interest further is` in 
“process technology” —a second indus- 
trial revolution to somé—under which 
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management is supposedly more con- 
cerned about human relations, , whilst 
highly automated production creates 
working conditions much more satisfy- 
ing socially and much less taxing physi- 
eally. Nichols and Beynon take issue 
with such generalizations as they apply 
to contemporary working conditions in 
the chemical industry. Conditions are far 
from improved, they argue; and class 
conflict, if anything, is exacerbated by 
the profit motive which interests indus- 
trial capital. “The surplus goes to capital. 
It comes from the working class” (p. 70). 
_ The authors make no attempt to por- 
tray what working conditions are -or 
might be within socialist society: in this 
respect the reader must assume that the 
evils of living with capitalism might be 
Jess severe in a different economic 
system and political culture. One is left 
to assume further that the causal link 
between capitalist motives‘and the den- 
igration of work is established. 

Wolfe suggests that in late capitalist 
society the “decline of politics and the 
degradation of work proceeded to- 
gether” (p. 294), In this regard, these two 
works share a pessimism that, if nothing 
else, deserves an audience. 

ROBERT G. SEDDIG 

Allegheny College 

Meadville . 

Pennsylvania 
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PREFACE 


2? 66 »”» «ec 


There are differences between “the elderly,” “old age,” “those 65 years 
and over,” and so forth. Senescence is normal; senility is a disease. Growing 
old is normal but aging is not, I am told by Dr. George Ehrlich, a promi- 
nent physician who specializes in rheumatoid arthritis. Some colleagues 
will have different opinions about these terms, but the biological-physio- 
logical changes that occur in the life'cycle are such that no one escapes 
the certain damage to the brain cells, the skin tone, the wrinkling ravages 
of time. 

The gravity of time weighs on us all. We begin to age immediately after 
birth. Brain cells deteriorate at some calculated rate-of thousands per day. 
The estimates of how many brain cells we have are very poor and very 
varied: They range from 10" in general to 10" for the cortex alone. That 
means 10 billion in the first estimate or 100 billion for the cortex alone. 


_ No brain cells can be rejuvenated, unfortunately. How are these uncertain 


data related to growing old? We’ lose brain cells every day. But we also 
lose friends, income, relatives, property, and many other ae as we grow 
older. 

This annual meeting was devoted to the measures we might take, so- 
cially and politically, to protect the. increasingly large number of older 


‘people in our population., From 10 percent.at 65 and over in 1975 to 20 


percent in 2020, the country will experience significant changes. The older 
population will ‘become more important politically and may produce a ger- 
ontocracy, not only in the United States but in the Soviet Union and ‘other 
countries as well. ` 

The papers presented at this annual meeting are among the most articulate 
and carefully stated articles we have had. I applaud the authors for their 
cautious, succinct, and insightful comments and hope that our Academy 


` members will read this issue with special attention to the important topics 


which Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, Joseph A. Califano, 
Jr., who was our luncheon speaker, brought. before us as a major set of 
questions for public policy. 


bo oa MARVIN E. WOLFGANG 
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Anthropological Perspectives on Aging 
By SOLOMON H. KATZ 


ABSTRACT: This paper utilizes the holistic and synthetic 
approach of anthropology to present certain issues and 
‘problems regarding age. Such an approach integrates the 
. processes of adaptation and evolution among the biological, 
sociocultural, environmental; and demographic dimensions ' 
over time. Within this context the human life cycle, and 
particularly postreproductive longevity, is considered as an 
evolutionary phenomenon. The paper also examines world- 
wide and national demographic trends in aging and the effects 
of these trends on cross-cultural adaptations to the aged. It 
concludes by emphasizing the magnitude of the demographic 
shifts through which we are living and by drawing attention 

` to the potential role of anthropology in the attendant readjust- 
- ments of society to this change. f 


BY 


Solomon H. Katz is Professor of Physical Anthropology in the School of Dental 
Medicine and the Department of Anthropology at the University of Pennsylvania. He 
is the Director of the W. M. Krogman Growth Center at the Children’s Hospital of 
Pennsylvania and a Senior Medical Research Scientist and the Director of the 
Division of Psychoendocrinology at the Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric 
Institute. He is the author of, among other works, Biological Anthropology and 
“Genetic Adaptation in Twentieth Century Man,” in Methods and Theories of 
Anthropological Genetics. 
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S AN anthropologist I bring to 

the problem of planning for the“ 
elderly an orientation which is both 
humanistic and scientific. This ori- 
entation involves holistic and syn- 
thetic approaches to our understand- 
ing of the human condition from the 
first time we can call our ancestors 
` humans to the current diversity and 

problems of our species in the. 
twentieth-century world. Recently, 
a number of anthropologists! have 
utilized an approach which integrates 
the processes of adaptation and 
evolution among the biological, 
sociocultural, environmental, and 
_ demographic dimensions over time.. 
~ This ecological approach provides 
an excellent model for posing mean- 
ingful questions about the past, pres- 
ent and, even to some extent, the 
future of our species. Because, I 
believe, this holistic anthropological 
model represents an approach 
uniquely suited to.the problems of 
aging and the aged, I would like to 
use it to’ define some interesting 
and important issues and problems 
about the evolution of aging, the 
world-wide and national demo- 
graphic trends in aging; and, finally, 
_ the effects of these trends’ upon 
orosei] adaptations to the aged. 


THE BIOCULTURAL VARIABLE. 


Let us begin to develop ‘our bio- 
‘ cultural and evolutionary prespective 
by considering two famous fossil 
skulls. Together they typify the 
uniquely -human aspects of aging. 
- The first one is probably in excess 
of a million years old and tells us 
something about the earlier evolu- 


1. Solomon H. Katz, “Unity and Diversity 

. of Man from the Point of View of Social and 

-Cultural Anthropology,” in The Unity of Man, 
.ed. Foundation Royaument (Paris: Seuil, 
1972), pp. 515-54. 
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tion and processes of human aging. 3 
Itis the Taung skull,? found in South . 


Africa about 50 years ago, and de- 


-scribed by Raymond Dart. It is 
an australopithecine child approx-. 


imately six years of age and repre- 


sents the very first australopithecine . 


ever to be found. The precise 


evolutionary status of this child’s: 


skull within the dustralopithecines, 
and the exact evolutionary position 
of the australopithecines with respect 
to how closely they relate to the 


genus Homo, still needs clarification? - 
The Taung skull nevertheless il- ` 


lustrates' a trend that has been 
important ‘in individual aging in 


particular and human evolution in. 
general. This trend is the elongation. ` 
of the period of growth and develop-’ . 


ment in human children. In general, 
it is thought that the highly depend- 
ent state in which a human infant 


‘is born is closely related to the 


evolution of the human brain. This 
is because there are strong selective 
advantages in having a brain plastic 
enough to deal with the extensive 
learning necessary to transfer human 


culture from one generation to the: 
next, essentially before sexual ma- ~ 


turity is attained.“ This long period 
of leaming is our species ia 
adaptive dimension. 

Examining the other end of the age 


2. Michael Day, Guide to Fossil M an oo 
York: Meridan Books, 1968), pp. 162-67. - 


3. Glynn Isaac, “The Food-Sharing. Be- . 
havior of Protohuman Hominids,” Sctentific ’. 


American, vol. 238, no. 4 (April, 1978),-pp. 
90-108; Yves Coppens et al., 
Man and Environments in the Lake Rudolf 
Basin: Stratigraphy, Paleoecology and Evolu- 
tion (Chicago: University of Chicago.. Press, 
1976). 

4. Katz, “Unity and Diversity”; M. F. 
Ashley Montagu, “Brains, Genes, ‘Culture, 
Immaturity, and Gestation,” in Culture: Man’s 
Adaptive Dimension, ed. M. F. Ashley 
Montagu (New York: Oxford reese 
Press, 1968), pp. 1025 13. 


eds., Earliest - 
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FIGURE 4 
AGE Penions IN THE HUMAN lure CYCLE 


CONCEPTION BIRTH 
MATURITY 


spectrum, we find another exception 
among humans. Of all the primates, 
only members of the human species 
-live well past their reproductive 


years. For example, postmenopausal 


females’ are almost never found 
under natural conditions in other 
primate species.’ (See figure 1.) The 
apparent absence of aged among 
other living primates brings into 


- focus questions about how this 


phenomenon could have evolved in 
humans. This is a particularly im- 
portant question because if wè begin 
to understand the selective evolu- 
. tionary pressures that brought about 


this’ postreproductive aging phe-. 


nomenon, then we may be able to 
unravel some of the important factors 
which control the biology of human 


- aging. We may likewise be able to 


indicate possible environmental 


-and/or genetic factors that account 


for the high frequency of centen- 
narians in several areas of the world 
where preliminary evidence suggests 
they occur. This brings me to another 
fossil skull: the famous Neanderthal 
person, La Chapelle-aux-Saints.® Al- 


` 5. E. E. Hunt, Sr., “Evolutionary Compari- 
sons of the’ Demography; Life Cycles and 


` Health Care of Chimpanzee and Human 


1 


Populations,” in Health and the Human 


Condition, eds. M. H. Logan and E. E. Hunt, . 


Jr. (North Scituate, MA: Duxbury Press, 
1978), pp. 52-58; "Robert MacArthur and 
Joseph Connell, The Biology of Populations 
(New York: Wiley,. 1966), p. 130. 

6, Day, Guide to Fossil Man, pp. 38-41; 
‘Gy. Acsádi and J. Nemeskéri, History of 
Human Life Span and Mortality (Budapest: 


. 


| REPRODUCTIVE - 
MATURITY 


MENOPAUSE POSTREPRODUCTIVE 
NGEVITY 


` though his age at. death has been 


estimated to be as high as 75 
years, more recent estimates put 
him in his fifties. Even if we ac- . 


-cept the lower figure, this fossil, - 
‘and others like it, suggests that 


humans.had evolved the capacity for 
longevity early in the history of the 
species. In fact, Ascédi and Nem- 
erskéri’ have concluded that most ` 
human populations over the last 
hundred thousand years have had at 
least a small proportion of elderly 
individuals over 50 years.’ Thus, ‘it © 
appears reasonable to conclude that 


: the presence of aged individuals was 


a phenomenon to which human 
cultures must have adjusted over 
many, many centuries. 

When we. consider the human 
species, we have'to be aware of an 
unusual age structure and aging 
processes both at the lower and 
upper ends of the human life cycle. 
In general among humans, both 
yes and Very old tend to depend 

n those in the''middle of the age 
ie ‘From an evolutionary 
perspective we know the young have 
obvious selective advantages; how- 
ever, we do not know so much about 
the old. This is complicated by the 
fact that biological: selection occurs 
either before or during the reproduc- 





Akademiai Kiado, 1970), pp. 1-195; Carlton 
Coon, Origin of Races (New York: Knopf, 
1962), pp. 520-45. 

7. Acsádi and Nemeskéri, 
Human Life Span. 


` 


History of 
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tive years but not after reproduction 
is completed.*® This suggests that 
either the evolution of a postre- 
productive period in humans is a 
by-product of phenomena which 
occur before reproduction ceases or 
has an evolutionary mechanism that 
does not fit the usual simple model 
of biological evolution.’® Upon closer 
examination of the biological basis 
for aging there is evidence to suggest 
a variety of significant effects associ- 
ated with sex chromosome function 
in the aged. This evidence includes 
loss of Y or X chromosomes in 
some cell lines of aged males and 
females; the effects of altered neuro- 
endocrine functions and of increases 
and particularly decreases in sex hor- 
mones with age; and the direct effects 


8. Ernst Mayr, Animal Species and Evolu- 
tion (Cambridge: The Belknap- Press of 
Harvard University Press, 1963), p. 138. 

9. MacArthur and Connell, Biology of Pop- 
ulations. 

10. This problem has been studied by a 
number of evolutionary biologists and demog- 
raphers. There is an obvious advantage for a 
postreproductive parent to live until the last 
born child reaches sexual maturity. What has 
not been clear, however, is the evolutionary 
significance of the role of grandparents with 
regard to the children (their grandchildren) 
of their older offspring or what explains the 
evidence for continued longevity after their 
youngest child reaches sexual -maturity. In- 
vestigators, who have studied similar problems 
include: P. B. Medawar, “The Definition and 
Measurement of Senescence,” in Ciba Foun- 
dation Colloquium on Aging I, ed. G. E. W. 
Wolstenholme (1955), pp. 4-15; G. C. 
Williams, “Pleiotropy: Natural Selection, and 
the Evolution of Senescence,” Evolution, 
vol. 11 (1957), pp. 398-411; A. M. Clark, 
“Genetic Factors Associated -with Aging,” 
Advanced Gerontological Research, vol. 1 
(1964), pp. 207-55; W. D. Hamilton, “The 
Moulding of Senescence by Natural Selec- 
tion,” Journal of Theoretical Biology, vol. 12 
(1966), pp. 12-45; W. W. Anderson and C. E. 


King, “Age-Specific Selection,” Proceedings. 


of the U.S. National Academy of Sciences, 
vol. 66 (1970), pp. 780-86: J. M. Emlen, 
“Age Specificity and Ecological Theory,” 
Ecology, vol. 51 (1970), pp. 588-601. 


of these hormonal changes upon sev- 
eral systems of the body, including the 
immunological system which pro- - 
tects against a variety of diseases 
associated with mortality in the 
aged." Finally, this research on sex 


11. The first and most obvious evidence is 
that chromosomal differences between males 
and females determine the reproductive 
differences between the sexes. In addition 
to their usual complement of 22 pairs of 
autosomal’ chromosomes, females have two 
X chromosomes and males have one X and 
one Y chromosome. The cessation of repro- 
ductive functioning at menopause in- females 
and its gradual decline with aging in males, 
and the fact that females appear to live 
significantly longer than males," suggests the 
possibility that aging for males and females 
involves some differential decrease in 
activity and function of the sex chromosomes 
with age. This concept is supported by 
recent studies of sex chromosome counts in 
aged populations which have demonstrated 
highly significant declines in the Y chro- 
mosome counts of several different cell lines 
in males, and at least one cell line in aged 
females shows the loss of one of the X 
chromosomes.” Also, the persistent finding 


.that humans have an especially long post- 


reproductive period is strongly suggestive 
that a reasonably discrete trait or series of, 
genetic traits may be responsible for the 
mechanism since it is so species specific. 
‘Furthermore, if the mechanism for post- 
reproductive longevity involved complex 
autosomal chromosomal changes, it is un- 
likely that postreproductive longevity could 
have evolved so efficiently. It has also been 
noted by a variety of investigators in con- 
trolled animal studies that if the hormones 
which are directly and indirectly controlled 
by the X and Y chromosomes, are diminished 
as a result of nutritional deprivation and/or 
naturally delayed puberty, longevity is in- 
creased. This finding may be related to other 
evidence about the developing and aging 
immune system which is thought to be highly 
involved in longevity. It is well known that 
the immune system is very sensitive to the 
hormonal changes at puberty and it is likely 
that progressive aging of the neuroendocrine 
system influences immunological surveil- 
lance? and hence increased susceptibility 
to infectious diseases, autoimmune pathology, 
and neoplastic disorders associated with the 
morbidity and mortality of the aged." 

a. R. Press, A Demographic Analysis 

(New York: Aldine, 1972), pp. 124-29. 
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chromosome function in, the aged 
appears to correlate- with the evi- 
dence in the best-documented lon- 


gevous population, the Abkhasians - 


of the Caucasus Mountains of the 
USSR, where there are reports of 
delays in puberty, sexual activity, 
marriage, menopause, and male 
climacteric. According to Professor 
Sula Benet, many Abkhasian men re- 
tain sexual potency far and above the 
age of 70, and in another study 36 
percent of the women were found to 
continue menstruation after the pee 
' of 55.2 

. Juxtaposing the zoological evi- 
dence and the fact that human 
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55; K. _Iinuma and. Y. Nakagome, “y 
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pp. 57-61; L. F. Jarvik, F. Yen, and E. 
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females are the only primates to live 
well beyond reproductive years, and 
also well beyond their husbands in 
most all modern populations, we 
could argue that there must be some 
evolutionary significance for grand- 
mothers." Although grandfathers lose 
their reproductive abilities more 
gradually, it is still likely that the 
chief evolutionary significance of in- 
creasing longevity must be connected 
to the social contribution each aged 
parent makes toward stabilizing the 
cultural traditions of their offspring 
and insuring continuity of socio- 
cultural adaptations. This raises in- 
triguing biosocial questions about 
sex differences in the evolution of 
human longevity. 

Currently John Hartung and J are 
working on testing a biosocial hy- 
pothesis which could help to resolve 
this paradoxical problem concerning 
the evolution of postreproductive 
aging in human populations. In this 
investigation we are testing the 


‘hypothesis that certain types of 


kinship systems significantly en- 
hance the selective advantage of 
sex-associated inheritance of lon- 
gevity by providing a social means 
for grandmothers to care for their 


sons’ daughters. In other words, a 


postreproductive (postmenopausal) 
female . can increase her genetic 
representation among her grand- 
children’s generation by taking pref- 
erential care of her sons’ daughters. 
By simple genetic principles, a 


grandmother has twice as good a 


chance of contributing ‘one or the 
other of her X chromosomes to her 
son’s daughter as to her daughter's 
daughter. Accordingly, it is likely 
that any social mechanism (such as 
patrilocality and patrilineality) which 

13. Some evidence exists already for the 
occurrence of postreproductive female lon- 


gevity in other social mammals including the 
elephant and the lion. : 


Aan 


focuses her care .on her sons’ 
daughters will be likely to increase 
the chances for-the survival of any 
X chromosome contributing to post- 
reproductive longevity. Such a mech- 
anism may help to explain sex 
differences in longevity since males 
pass on to their sons only a Y sex 


chromosome which is of more limited . 


genetic significance.* While pre- 
. liminary analyses of world-wide 
distribution of kinship data appéar 
to support this hypothesis, it never- 
theless requires considerably more- 
research before we can draw con- 
clusions. 
: However at this stage it is moi 
able to suggest that the complex 
social selection and kinship systems 
associated with human evolution 
have potentially provided for the 
‘ selective advantages leading toward 
longevity at a very early time in 
human evolution. Thus the phenom- 


enon of having aged people in a' 


human society is, in all probability, 
not new. But what may be. new in 
‘human history relates to_ questions 


concerning the absolute and relative . 


numbers of elderly in various pop- 
ulations over the last 10,000 years. 


THE DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLE 


An examination of the overall 
demographic record of the human 

. ‘species makes it apparent that there 
have been at least four, and now 
possibly five, major transitions in 
population size. The first occurred 

- over the first one to two million 
years of human history as the species 
depended chiefly upon small pop- 
ulations which adjusted, much as do 
most other living social primates 
today; but with the elaborate so- 


14, John Hartung, “On Natural Selection 

_ and the Inheritgnce of Wealth,” Current 
‘Anthropology, vol. 17, no. 4 (December 
1976), pp. 607-13. , 


phistication of language, culture, -. | 
and tool technology. Approximately . . 
10,000 years ago a technological 
revolution occurred, bringing with 
it domestic plants as a stable re-` * 
source base upon which human pop- ` 
ulations could grow. Within 10,000 
years the species population probably 
grew from less than a million to 


‘more than a hundred million. An- 
‘other revolution occurred with mech- 


anization and industrialization . 
within the last 750 years, and again. 


_ the population grew, this time. past 


the billion mark. More recently it . 
is generally recognized that sanita- ~ 
tion,. pesticides, and other public 
health measures have dramatically 
increased population over threefold 
during the,.last 100 years and“thus ` 
have produced a fourth demographic 
revolution, by lowering infant mor-. 
tality and introducing various life- 
prolonging practices. The net effect 
of these developments has resulted 
in a species precariously balanced 
on the edge of being out of control 
with respect to natural resources. 
As world population continues to 
climb toward the six to eight bil- 
lion mark, another demographic 
revolution, based upon the shared 
knowledge that world population 
growth must be stabilized, is be- 
ginning to take shape. If it gains 
‘momentum, and there is a dramatic , 
decline in fertility of many pop- 
ulations throughout the world, then 
problems of the aged will grow 
proportionately as fertility declines, 
and, of course, the aged population 
will grow even faster as longevity is. 
extended.'® z 
15. Solomon H. Katz, “The Challenge of 
the Present” in Biological Anthropology 


(San Francisco: Freeman Press, 1975), pp. 
390-04; T. Frejka, The Future of Population 


- Growth (New York: Wiley, 1973), pp. 108-13; © - 


A. J. Coale, “How the Age Distribution of ; 
a Human Population is Determined,” Cold 

Spring Harbor Symposia on Quantitative ` 
Biology, vol. 22 (1957), pp. 83-89. T 
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” FIGURE 2 


UNITED STATES TOTAL POPULATION AND POPULATION AGE 65 AND 
Asove 1900, 1950, 1975 AND PROJECTION FOR 2030. 


One way to be prepared for this 
eventuality is to examine the con- 


sequences of its current occurrence. 


in populations undergoing rapid 
declines ‘in fertility. While the 
United States is obviously not typical 
in its level of economic develop- 


ment, our population has undergone’ 


a literal ‘population explosion of 
elderly over the last 75 years and 
will continue to increase its numbers 
- of elderly until the post-World War 
II baby boom cohort reaches old 
age,’ Hence an analysis of where the 
United States stands,-what its prob- 
lems are, and how it is attempting 
to.solve them, can serve a number 
of useful purposes as other nations 
encounter similar problems related 
to world-wide economic, urban, and 
social trends. These trends can be 
seen in figure 2, which shows: thé 
relative and -absolute growth in 
members of the population of the 


ra 





1950 ` 


United States 65 and above from 
1900 to the present and projected 
until 2030.16 The results are startling. 
In 130 years the population of over 
65 will have doubled over four times, 
‘while the overall population will 
have doubled ` slightly -more than 
once. 

This is not to say that other in- 
dustrialized countries are free of the 
problems associated with rapid in- 
crease in the size of the aged 
population. For example, between 
1970 -and the year. 2000 France. is 
expected to have a 29 -percent 
increase in its population over 65, 
a 42 percent increase for those over 
80,:and a 122 percent increase for 
‘its population over 85. In the USSR 
between 1973 and 2000 there will be 
almost a 300 percent increase in its 

16. Henry D. Sheldon, The Older Popula- 


tion: of the United States (New York: Wiley, 
1938), pp. 1-218. - 
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over 65 population.’” In the United 


States from 1975 to 2000 the 55-64 - 


year age group will increase by 
16 percent, the 65-74 group by 23. 
percent, and: those 75 years and 
above will increase by 60 percent.'® 
Hence. one of the most important 
trends in the-developed countries 
will be the increase not just of those 
above 65, but very rapid increases 
in the very old. For the developing 
nations of the world, Frejka has 
-calculated that a rapid transition to 
a stable population size of about 8 
billion will produce, between 1970 
and 2030, an increase of 300 percent 
for those over 65, while during that 
same time, the total population will 
have increased about 150 percent.’® 
A more immediate fertility de- 


17. R. Veylan, “Aging: Considerations on 
its Demographic Consequences,” Nouvelle 
Presse Medicale, vol. 6, no. 18 (1977), pp. 
1573-78; A. Roubakine, “Les Problems 
de Veilles Union Soviente Depuis la Grande 

` Revolution Socialiste d’Octobre 1917,” Bul- 
letin de l'Académie Nationale de Médicine, 
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by 1980 and 80 million by the year 2000. 
Similar trends for the over age 60 population 
appear in the United Nations Demographic 
Yearbook with 11.2 million over 60 of a total 
population of 169.5 million in 1950; 19.7 
million of a total of 208,8 million in 1960; and 
28.4 million over 60 of a total of 241.7 million 
reported in 1970. For further discussion of 
this problem see Dimitri Valenteéri, “Current 
Population Problems in the U.S.S.R,” Prob- 
lems of Economies: A Journal of Translation, 
vol. 12, no. 7 (November 1969), pp. 49-60. 
18. H. B. Brotman, “Population Projec- 
_ tions, Part I: Tomorrow’s Older Population 
(to 2000),”” Gerontologist, vol. 17, no. 3 (June 
1977), pp. 203-9; P. Ublenberg, “Changing 
Structure of the Older .Population of the 
U.S.A. During the 20th Century,” Gerontol- 
ogist, vol. 17, no. 3 (June 1977), pp. 197-202. 
5 19. Population Reference Bureau,’ Inc., 
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vol. 29, no. 5 (1974), pp. 3-32. 
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cline of the type the United States 
is now experiencing would increase 
the percentages of elderly even 
further. This is likely to be the case 
even ‘in developing countries, such 
as South Korea, which has dramati- 


‘cally decreased its population fertility. 


Based upon these international 
projections for highly significant 
changes in the absolute and relative’ 
numbers of aged in both developed 
and developing nations, it is reason- 
able to suggest that an aging factor 
be increasingly taken into’ account 
in the development of political 
models used to formulate long-term 
international policy. For example, 
the effects of socialistic and demo- 
cratic gerontocracies must be con- 
sidered if we are going to have 
accurate models of future political 
patterns in a number of nations over 
the next 25 to 50 years. Increases 
in the aged are not only due to a 
decline in fertility; they are also 
related to an absolute increase in 
average longevity. This is evident in 
figure 3, which shows the average’ 
life expectancy of those reaching 65 
in the United States is- clearly 
increasing. However any recent 
rises in longevity are not without 
significant costs. 

According to Health in the United 
States 1976-77, during the period 
between 1965 and 1975, there was a 
tremendous increase in overall health 
care costs. (See figure 4.) However 
health costs for everyone under 65 
increased’ by 11 percent per year, 
whereas they increased by 13 per- 
cent per year for those over 65. 
During this same period the per- 
centage of the government’s contri- 
bution to the cost of health care 
for the elderly (65 and over) more’ 
than doubled, from 30 percent to 
68 percent, largely because of Medi- 
care. Moreover, the cost of health 


care in 1975 for people under 19 was. 
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FIGURE 3 


FUTURE LIFE EXPECTANCY AT 65 IN THE UNITED STATES - 
1900-1975 
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population, and that the economic 10 


costs this incurs are rising well 
beyond the ‘inflationary rate, de- 

mands a number of theoretical ‘and 8 
practical considerations, particularly 

when we consider the rapid increases 

in projected ages for our most. 6 
vulnerable elderly over the next 20 _* 
years. Theoretically, ‘for example, f 
demographers and economists can 4 
no longer calculate unweighted 
dependence ratios for, economic - 4 
forecasting. At the practical level, 2 
other modes of continuing to extend 

life span without significant cost 

have to be developed. For example, 0 
there has been a dramatic decline 





TU 


in mortality from cardiovascular dis- 
orders. Within recent months, at 
the Annual Epidemiology meetings 
of the American Heart Association, 
dramatic new evidence of a continu- 
ing decline in deaths due to cardio- 
vascular disorders was presented.” 
While this is related to health care, 
there is no question that preventive 
measures related to early detection 


and control of high | blood pressure, | 


smoking behavior, weight control, 
and other factors known directly 
and indirectly to affect cardio- 
vascular disorders provide important 
and inexpensive means of lowering 
mortality rates. Recently John 
Knowles, ‘President of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation wrote, | in an edi; 
torial in Science: 


the.people have been led to believe that 
national health insurance, more doctors, 
and greater use of high-cost, hospital 
based technologies will improve health. 
Unfortunately, none of them will. . . 
Perpetuating the present system of high- 
cost, after-the-fact medicine will only 
result in higher costs and greater 
frustration.*! 


Unless we begin to develop senile 
preventive ‘health measures this 


problem for our elderly will only : 


escalate further. . 

` Although these statistics and pre- 
dictions can already start becoming 
part of our decisionmaking process, 


we have to be increasingly aware of. 


the need to define our goals, set our 
priorities, and assume our responsi- 
bilities at the levels of social policy 


20. Cecil ‘Slome, Carol L. Carroll, and 
Jeanne T, Warner, “Blood Pressure Control 
among a Rural Biracial Population in North 
Carolina,” Abstracts of the 18th Annual 
Conference on Cardiovascular Disease Epi- 
demiology, March -13-16, 1978, Orlando, 
Florida. 
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and political action. With this aware- . 
ness, we must begin to ask at the 
broadest levels whether the Fountain 
of Youth is-the kind of myth a world 
population almost out of control can 
support? Should we expend our time, 
effort, and energy extending life, 
or should we concentrate on making” 
our current lifespan better, or can we 
have both? What strategies do we 
need to follow to improve the quality 
of life for all of the aged? How do’, 
we define goals and priorities which 
are truly compatable with the needs 


` of a populace whose social profile is - 


rapidly changing? 

The answers to these questions 
and others like them, in cross-cultural 
and cross-national terms, are’ com- 
plicated by the degree of social dis- . 
equilibrium ‘produced by the mag- 
nitude of the changes in population ` 
numbers and composition. However, 


the degree of social disequilibrium 


. ina society is also largely dependent 


upon the social institutions and 
cultural traditions that it already has 
established for dealing with the 
phenomena associated with aging. 
Hence in the United States, for 
example, we have increasingly madé 
extensive use of the legislative 
process at the federal level to solve 
the problems of our aged. Over the , 
past several months we have seen 
evidence of highly significant changes 
in our concept defining the aged, as 
well as programs for funding their _ 
needs. There have been proposals 
for very significant increases in 
Social Security taxes to prevent 
possible bankruptcy of the Social 
Security fund in the near future, and 


-we have seen an equally dramatic 


bill passed by Congress that increases - 
the mandatory age of retirement to 


` 70 years. We are likely to see new _ 
ways of organizing the myriad of . 


social programs available to our 
elderly which are currently so com- 





plicated at the federal level that 


Congressman Claude Pepper has ` 


developed a guide just to help aged 
people: get through our bureaucratic 
system. In fact, there is already a 
growing néed for the creation of a 
cabinet level position” to deal with 
the problems of the elderly, much as 
the Secretary of Labor deals with 
the work force and_ the. proposed 
Secretary of Education will ‘deal 
principally with youth. Without con” 
solidation of programs and activities, 
there will be no decrease in the re- 
dundancy and confusion whick now 
reigns as our federal system attempts 


to cope with the virtual population. 


explosion of elderly in this country. 


Although itis clearly possible from’ 


_a legislative perspective to create 
new. and potentially expensive social 
programs and institutions for dealing 

' with-the problems of the elderly, we 


knowledge and wisdom of the aged 
have all been associated with high 
status for the elderly and positive 


feelings about growing old.* How- 


ever, under modern conditions of 


- rapid technological change, rapid 


increases in the relative and absolute 
numbers of aged, and a general 


decline in extended kinship systems: 


throughout most of the developed 
and developing world, it is no 


‘surprise to find, as one study did, 


cannot revamp the cultural traditions ` 


which largely underly our attitudes, 
‘beliefs; and values about the aged. 
For the cultural dimension, we must 
-tum ‘more -toward the qualitative 
findings of anthropological studies 
which examine those factors that are 
more nearly universal across cul- 


tures, as well as those which are. 


culturally specific, in order to gain 


insight which will be helpful in solv- 


ing.the problems of the aged in this 
country and in the other nations of 


the world as they, are subject to- 


similar demographic processes. 


Along these lines, several different. 


anthropological investigations have 
“ reported: that the relationship of 
the aged individual to. his or her 
place in society is a very important 
. determinant of the perceived quality 
‘of life. Kinship ties, maintenance of 
age-related traditions, respect for the 
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. gressman Claude Pepper, Chairman f the 
House of Representatives Select Committee 
on the Aged, March,.1978. 
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that ámong attitudes concerning the 
aged in Great “Britain, Sweden, 
Greece, Japan, aùd Puerto Rico 
that there was a “ubiquitousness of 
the beliefs, transcending geography, 
education and cultural differences” 

which represented a predominant 
negative perception about the pros- 


- pects of growing old regardless of 


culture.** 

In essence; this is the- dilemma of 
the modern world. We have created 
an economic system that keeps.more 
of us alive longer but in so doing 
we have eliminated many of the 
qualities that made long life desirable 
in the first place. For example, in 
the United States in 1970, 71 percent 
of the elderly population lived in- 
dependent of their extended families. 
That is, they lived alone, or as 
couples, or boarders with nonrelated 
families. In Pennsylvania (1970), 

- 23, L. D. Holmes, “Trends in Anthropolog- 
ical Gerontology: From Simmons to the 
Seventies,” International Journal of Aging, 


Human Development, vol. 7, no. 3 (1976), pp. 
‘211-20; Leo Simmons. The Role of the Aged 


- in Primitive Society (New Haven: Yale’ Uni- 
` versity Press), 1945. . 


24. F.N. Arnhoff, H. I. Leone and I. Logge, 


“Cross-Cultural Acceptance of Stereotypes 
Toward Aging,” Journal of Social Psychology, 
vol. 63 (1964), pp. 41-58. ` 

25. Although Elaine Brody’s paper in this 


. volume suggests other interpretations of this 


phenomenon, it is nevertheless‘a very real 
problem which will become exacerbated as 
the current cohorts reach the very old stages 
of life anc become increasingly unable to care 


for themselves. 


` on the average, 25 percent of the 
aged were also below federally 
defined poverty levels, and in some 
of the rural counties, this figure’was 
as high as 40 percent. In this 
regard the mental health and social 
welfare needs of the elderly are 
great. There is a need for programs 
‘to prevent depression and lone- 
liness, to deal with death and dying, 
to get or keep the aged involved in 
the activities of their communities, 
and to maintain good physical, 
mental, and dental health by pre- 
venting illness as much as possible. 
There is hope for these shifts in 
attitudes—we saw‘ an important 
triumph recently for those who 
wanted to continue to work past 65 
and some attempts to create realistic 
constraints on those who may be 
willing but unable. While the over- 
whelming support for this legislation 
was impressive, it seems closely 
correlated with the increasingly 
significant trend toward earlier re- 
‘tirement at age 62 and the recent 
recognition that our Social Security 
system would go bankrupt unless 
dramatic rises in Social Security 
taxes were enacted. Instead of inter- 
preting this vote as a parallel to what 
‘happened in England in the late 
1940s, where the rapid rise in the 


26. J. Patrick Madden and John E. Ger- 
weck, Elderly Persons in Pennsylvania. 
Selected Social Indicators from the 1970 
Census, by County (Harrisburg: Department 
of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 
in cooperation with the Bureau for the Aging, 
Department of Public Welfare.) 
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cost of services for the elderly 
ultimately forced reconsideration of . 
increasing the age at which a person. 
qualified for retirement, we must. 
interpret it as a strong rejection of the 
type of ageism which, like sexism 
and racism, needed to be eliminated 
from our system of government. 
Only by breaking down the stereo- 
types associated with aging and 
retirement can we begin to open up 
the potentials of the elderly segment’ 
of our society. Once having effee- -> 
tively exposed this stereotype, others ` 
can be attacked, such as those which 
tend to lump all retired people in 
the same class of being “old,” or- 
emphasize ‘nonproductivity for the 
retired, or for that matter, any other 
stereotype which overgeneralizes 


the needs, abilities, and conditions 
-of our elderly. 


In conjunction with this opening’ 
up and reevaluation of our attitudes 
toward the aged of the United 
States, which I hope will be helped 
in part by a greater appreciation of 
the anthropology of the elderly both 
from a scientific’ and a humanistic - 


, perspective, there will come the 


opportunity to consciously make the 
transition toward a more mature 
reappraisal -of the real needs and 


‘potential contributions of this seg- 
ment of our society. In so doing, we 


can set an example which will 
improve. the quality of life for the 
elderly of this country, as well as: 
be helpful to other societies, as they 
experience similar trends over the 
next century. > f 
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The Aging of the F amily 
i By ENE M. BRODY 


ABSTRACT: A central policy issue is the development of 
services for older people in the United States, specifically 
thẹ extent to which families can be expected to continue 
to provide the bulk of needed services vis-à-vis community 
responsibility. Though there has been thorough documenta- 

-tion of continuing responsible family behavior toward their 
aged, the development of services provided by the community 
has been hampered by the myth of widespread family aban- 

‘donment. Historically, adult children, primarily daughters 
and daughters-in-law, have provided the vast majority of care 
services for the old. The oldest segment of the elderly popula- 
tion has been increasing proportionately ata much more rapid - 
‘rate than the older population as a whole and this trend will 
continue. Those on whom they depend, therefore, also are 

. older—often in the aging phase of life themselves. The fact” 
that there now exist many of these aging families in which the 
adult children as well as parent(s) are old serves to reduce’ 
family resources for service provision. Another relevant 
social trend is the increasing entry of women into the work 
force, a trend which is bound to make them less available as 
care givers. Though family concerns, caring, and affectional 

` ties have not diminished, the community must develop sup- 
portive services to supplement and buttress the family’s ef- 
forts to care for its aged members. 


Elaine M. Brody has been the Director of the Department of Human Services 
and a Senior Researcher at the Phiiadelphia Geriatric Center since 1955. She served 
as Vice President of the Gerontological Society, of which she is a Fellow, from 
- 1973 to 1974. The author of numerous articles, her publications also include 

Long-Term Care of Older People: A Practical Guide and (with S. J. Brody) Social 
Work and Older People to be released later this year. 
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HE.-THEME of the depend- 
-encies-of older people and 


how those needs should be met is of 


central concern to government, pro- 


_ fessionals, and researchers, whether 


the specific issue is income, health, 


housing, or one of many ‘others. 1 Up- - 
questionably, many of the depend- 


encies of old age that dictate the 
need for supportive care are environ- 
mentally induced and therefore. 
theoretically are amenable to appro- 
priate preventions and interven- 
tions. However, there is general 


_ agreement that some dependencies 


are intrinsic to the processes of 
aging and can be considered “nor- 
mal.” They therefore should be 
legitimated rather than regarded 
with inappropriate attitudes as 
“bad,” while independence is 
“good.”? +, 


Though the vast majority of older ' 


people function well and do not 
need extensive help, as a group they 
require more services than younger 
adults. Estimates based on research 
of the proportion of those living in 
the community who need some form 
of service range from one-quarter to 
one-third, depending on the nature 
of the services included. To the 


above must be added the’5 percent ' 


of all older adults who live in insti- 


. tutions of various types. The issue 


with which this papér is concerned 
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the Challenge of Dependency (New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 977). 
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Medicine, Washington, D.C., the Royal 


” Society of- Medicine and-the Royal Society - 


of Medicine Foundation, Inc., Washington, 


' DC, oe n- 19, 1976.) 
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is not whether supportive services -.. 
and facilities are needed—that is .. 
accepted as a given. Rather, it will: ` 
focus on the role of the family, i 
specifically the aging family, vis-à- 

vis the community as provider of 

services. That is, to what extent can 

families be expected to provide sup-. 
portive care to their elderly and to--. 
what extent should government ac- +. 
cept responsibility? : 


Resolution of this concern has” 
. been hampered by misconceptions 


concerning the -behavior of the’ 
modern family with respect*to car- 
ing for its dependent ‘older mem- 
bers. In the relatively new field’ of | 
gerontology there is now a sig- 
nificant body of literature about 
family structure, function, and re- 
ciprocal patterns of help across the ` 
generations. The myth that there .is 


widespread abandonment of the cur- ~ 


rent generations of older people by 
their families has been disproved by 
research and clinical evidence, but it 
stubbornly refuses to be dispelled 
in popular belief. If public policy 
and planning are to proceed in an 
orderly, effective manner, they must | 
be based on reality and devoid of 
inappropriate biases and value., - 
judgments. ' Si 

More than a decade ago attention.. 


was calléd to the fact that the 


dramatic increase in the number and 
proportion of old people, particu- 
larly. of very old people, had resulted 
in a phenomenon new to our time: 
more families as a whole are aging 
and old. There now exist many 
families in which the adult children ` 
as well as the parent(s) are in the 
aging phase of life.» From that seem- - 
ingly straightforward statement of ` 


3. E. M. Brody, “The Aging Family,” 
The Gerontologist, vol. 6, no. 4 (December 
1966), pp. 201-6. 
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demographic fact flow Prap 
implications. . 


DEPENDENCY AND THE LIFE CYCLE : 


` At every phase of the life cycle; 
the family.is the primary unit’ of 
service, though there are differing 
patterns in the nature and number of 
services given: at different stages. 
Beginning with the total care- re- 
quired by the infant, the growing 
individual gradually requires less 
and less supportive servize as 
maturity. is approached. Repeating 
the cycle,-most young people then 


become care givers to their own. 


young. In old age, some again be- 
come recipients rather than pro- 
viders of care. Though the extent 
of dependency varies widely among 
older adults, as. do: the ages and 
stages at which help is needed, the 
evidence indicates. that 75 is a bet- 
ter age marker than 65 to designate 
the occurrence of significant levels 
of dependency. In terms of services 
to meet the dependencies of old 
age, the salient facts are: first, 
fanctional disabilities rather than 
. disease states. per se are the indica- 
tors of the supports required; sec- 
ond, in the main the disabilities are 
chronic rather than acute or transi- 
tional, indicating the need for sus- 


‘ tained, rather than time-limited, | 


services, - 

Demographic developments are 
- the context for any discussion of the 
service needs of older people. A. 
little more than a century ago, in 
1870, there were about 1.2 million 
people 65 or over, and they were 
3 percent of the population. -By 


1900 there were 3 million, and they ` 


were 4 percent of ‘the -population. 
In 1976, the. 22.9 million older 
- people represented 10.7 percent of 


` all Americans. Barring a major bio- 
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medical breakthrough that would — 
defeat one or more ‘of the, killer : 
diseases of old age, it is projected 
that there will be about 24.5 million ` 
older people in 1980, 28.9; million . 
by 1990, and about 30.6 million by 
the year 2000.. -> 

-In analyzing population data to - 
calculate the dependency ratio—the 
number of persons in the nonwork- . 
ing years (under 20 and 65 and over) 
to each 100 persons in the working 
years (20-64)—Shanas and Hauser | 
point out that the ratio is 84.4 That 
is, for every 100 persons of working `` 
age, there-are $4 dependent persons 
of whom more than three-fourths are . 
youths and less than one-quarter are 
elderly. Based on zero population 
growth, they. project that by the year `. 
2025 the dependency ratio will be ` 
reduced slightly to 77, but the pro- . 
portion of those. who will be. aged 
will have increased to 40 percent. 
They conclude that the United 
States societal orientation to the sup- 
port of children and the young would ` 
then have to shift emphasis to the ¥ 
support of the old. . 

The dependency ratio is, ve 
course, an economic concept and , 
should not be used in a simplistic 
manner. For example, by no means 
are all people 65 and over dependent 
economically or in'any other way. 
The selection of the ages 20 and 65 
is open to question. There are 


- people between the ages of 20 and 


65 who are dependent. And the ratio 
is subject to modification as more 
women enter the labor force. Never- 
theless, if the concept could be ap- 
plied to services, the need would not 
be reflected accurately by the sheer 


4, Ethel Shanas and Philip M. Hauser, 
“Zero Population’ Growth and the Family 
Life of Old People, Journal of Social Issues, 
vol; 30, no.'4 (1974), pp. 79-92. 
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number or proportion of. people in- 
volved in the generational siift of 
those who are dependent. Morz rele- 
vant to the implications fcr the 
family and for social policy are data 
about the shifting age -structure 


within the aging population itself. . 


The oldest part of the older papula- 
tion has been growing and will con- 
tinue to grow at a more rapid rate 
than the total population of older 
people. In the decade between 1960 
and 1970, those 75 and over in- 
creased at three times the rate of 
those 65-74. By 1976 almost two 
million people were 85 or over in- 
cluding at least 7000 centenerians. 
During the last quarter of this cen- 
tury people under 65 will increase 

_by 21 percent, those between €5 and 
75 by 23 percent, and those 75 and 
over by 60 percent. As a result, che 38 
percent of all older people whc were 
75 or over in 1975 will increase to 
44 percent by the year 2000. 

To summarize, people 75 and over 
will increase most rapidly, and they 
are. the ones who are most vulner- 
able to the physical, mental, and 
social assaults.that result in the need 
for care and services. Those facts 
have major implications for social 
policy. In the future, not only will 

_ those who are dependent be older 
and therefore will requite more 
services than older people in 


general, but those on whom they. 


depend— their family members— 
also will be older. More often those 
depended on will be middle-aged, 


5. Between -1970 and 1976, the pop-lation 
between the ages of 40 and 64 increased 
by 1.9 percent; all those 65 and over incréased 
by 14.8 percent; but those 85 and ower in- 
creased by 39.6 percent! (U.S. Burau of 
the Census, Current Population Rzports, 
ser. P-25, no. 643, “Estimates of the Fopula- 
tion of the United States, By Age, Sex, and 
Race: July 1, 1974 to 1976,” tables 2 =nd 5.) 
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aging, and even old themselves, . 
with their capacities to be sup- 
portive diminished accordingly. 


CHANGING FAMILY DEMOGRAPHY 
AND SERVICE PROVISION 


The family life cycle has been 
changed significantly by the in- 
crease in life expectancy at birth 
from 47 years in 1900 to about 72 
years in 1974. In contrast to. all 
previous periods in history, modern 
couples have a relatively longer life- 
time together of which shorter seg- 
ments are spent in childrearing; 
more of them frequently survive to 


` grandparenthood.® Prior to:1900, 60 


percent of the femzle population in 
the United States either never mar- 
ried, never reached marriageable 
age, died before childbirth, or were 
widowed while their offspring were 
still young children. Fathers who 
survived the childrearing -years 
rarely lived beyond the marriage of 
their second child. And “the oppor- 
tunity for a meaningful period, of 
overlap in the lives of grandparents 
and grandchildren is a twentieth - 
century phenomenon,~a surprising 
fact that runs counter to. the popu- 
lar myth of family solidarity in the 
past that was based on three- -gen- 
erational ties.” - 

Family demography tells us that at 
present more than 4 out of 5 older- 
people (82 percent) have at least one 
surviving child, 70 percent have 
grandchildren, and 30 percent have 
great-grandchildren. Thus, while 
the four-generation family is now a 
common pattern, early in the next 
century zero population growth will 
have ‘resulted in fewer old people 


6. Tamara K. Hareven, Family Time and 
Historical Time, Daedalus, vol. 106, no. 2 
(Spring 1977), pp. 57~70. ~ 

7. Ibid., p. 63. 
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having living children; of those, 
more will have only one child.* In 
addition, rates of widowhood rise 
steeply with advancing age. TEere- 
fore, as ‘the population of very old 
people i increases, their resources for 
_ service provision from spouse or 
adult children will be decreased. 

Family structure. is usually de- 
scribed downward from the older 
generations rather than upward from 
the young. There are good data on 
the number of old people with chil- 
dren, grandchildren, and great- 
grandchildren, but data are sparse on 
how many grandparents and great- 
grandparents people have. The So- 
cial Security Administration study 
of family structure in the preretire- 
ment years provides some infcrma- 
tion about the very elderly (around 
80) and their children.® At age 
58-59, almost one-fourth of the re- 
spondenits had one or more surviving 
parents; at ages 62-63, 12 percent 
did so. Of all.those between 58 and 
63 with parents, 10 percent had both 
parents living. 

Those data tell us something about 
the number of individuals in the 
58-63 age group who have a surviv- 
ing parent. Many of them, however, 
are married, and a roughly com- 
parable proportion of the spouses 
would also have a surviving parent, 
doubling the number of very old 
people for whom a couple may have 
some responsibility. As Townsend 
warned, the emphasis may shift 
“from the problem of which cf the 
children looks after a widowed 
parent to the problem of how a 


8. Shanas and Hauser, “Zero Population 
Growth.” 

9. Janet Murray, “Family Structure. in the 
Preretirement Years,” Soctal Security Bul- 
letin, vol. 36, no. 10 (October 1973), pp. 
25-45. - 
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middle-aged. man and wife can 


reconcile dependent relationships 
with both sets of parents.”’° 


FAMILY BEHAVIOR TOWARD 
THE ELDERLY 


Against that background, what is 
the evidence concerning the be- 


-havior of the modem family in, 


response to the needs of its older 
members? The myth of family aban- 


donment assumes that the behavior 


of family members has changed 
since the “Good Old Days.” It does 
not take into. account the vastly 
different demographic picture: the 
larger number and proportion of 
older people for whom families take 
responsibility and the older ages at 


-which those responsibilities occur 


for both the recipients and givers 
of care. 

The myth of family abandonment. 
calis to mind wistful older people 
who long to be taken into their 
children’s households, but are re- 
jected. Kent characterized as the 
illusion of the “Golden Past” the 
notion that “the three-generation 
family pictured as a farm idyl is 


‘common, yet all evidence indicates 


that at no time in any society was 
a three-generation family ever the 
common mode, and even less evi- 
dence that it was idyllic.”™ The 
reality is that in the United States 
living apart from one’s relatives is 
the preferred arrangement among 
the elderly. Most prefer to live near, 


10..Peter Townsend, “Emergence of 
the Four-Generation Family in Industrial 
Society, in Middle Age and Aging, ed. 
Bernice L. Neugarten (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1968), pp. 255- 57. 

11. Donald P. Kent, “Aging—Fact or 
Fancy,” The Gerontologist, vol. 5, no. 2. 
(June 1965), pp. 51-58. 
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but not with, their children, a 
situation that has been described as 


a wish for “intimacy ata distance.” ** 


Their choices about living arrange- 
-ments are limited by two significant 
factors: income and health. When in- 
come and health permit, the prefer- 

ence is to live separately. 
- For most older people, the desire 


for: family proximity and contact is- 


realized. Four out of five of all older 
people with children see an adult 
child as often as once a week and 
most of them as often as every day or 
two. About one-fourth of all older 
people dive with an adult child (and 
about 8 percent in three-genera- 
tion households). Counting those in 
the same household with adult chil- 
dren, a total of 84 percent of older 
people with children live less than 
an hour away from one of them.” 
` A fascinating statistic is that about 
5 million people 45 or over-actually 
live in a household, containing two 


‘generations of people over that age. - 


Of those, about half a million people 
are in households containing two 
` generations of people 65 or over.'® 


12. Ethel Shanas, The Health of Older 
People: A Soctal Survey (Cambridge, 
-Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1962). 

13. G. H. Beyer and M. E. Woods, “Living 
` and Activity Patterns of the Aged,” Research 
Report #6, Center for Housing and Environ- 


mental Studies (Ithaca, New York: Cornell 7 


University, 1963). 

14. Leopold Rosenmayer, * 
tions of the Elderly,” 

` Family (November 1968). _' 

15. Beyer and Woods, “Living and Activity 
Patterns of the Aged.” 

16. Ethel Shanas etal., Old People in Three 
Industrial Societies (New York: Atherton, 
1968). | 

17, Matilda W. Riley and Anne Foner, 
An Inventory of Research Findings, Aging 
and Society, vol. 1 (New York, Russell Sage, 
1968), pp. 541-44. 

18. Data computed from U.S. Bureau of the 


‘Family Rela- 


Census, Census of Population: 1970, “Per-, 


sons by -Family Characteristics,” 
_ January 1973), table 9. r 


(issued 
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Marriage and the- 


Data have also been assembled 
about the family’s role in giving . 
care to frail older people living in 
the community. More than twice as 
many severely disabled older peo- , 
ple reside at home as in institutions - 
of any kind. Most impaired older 
people who receive care at home re~ 


‘ceive it from a household member”! . 


and most for long periods of time.” 
The National Health Survey study.of- 
home care*! indicated that 80 per- 
cent of the home care to those aged. 
55 and over was given by family - 
members residing in the household. 
About one-third needed constant, 
rather than partial or intermittent, `- 
care: The proportion of those receiv- ` 


_ing home care increased as the 


population became older, rising 
from 2.1 percent of those 55-64, to. 
4.4 percent of those 65-74, to 13:4 
percent of those’ more than 75 years 
of age. Keeping in mind. the more . 
rapid increase in the very old, their - 
ages, and the relationship between 
age and need for care, it is apparent 
that people in their 50s and 60s— - 
primarily the women in that generd- 
tion—are the major care givers. 

In terms of services, home care 
was defined in the National Survey .- 
as medically-related care (bandage 
changing, injections and other medi- 
cal treatment exclusive of direct 
physician care) and personal care’ 

= 


19. George L. Maddox, “Families as Con- 
text and Resources in Chronic Illness, in 
Long-Term Care: A Handbook for Research- 
ers, Planners and Providers, ed. Sylvia 
Sherwood (New York: Spectrum Publica- . 
tions, 1975), pp. 317-47. 

20. George L. Maddox, “Community and 
Home Care: United States and United King- _ 
dom, in Care of the Elderly, eds. Exton- , . 
Smith and Evans, pp. 147-61. 

21. U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Public Health Service, Home 
Care for Persons 55 and Over, United States: `` 
July 1966-—June 1968, Vital and Health 
Statistics, Ser. 10, no. 73 ‘July 1972). f 
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(help with moving about, dressing, 
bathing, eating, cutting toenails). 
There is no way of knowing what 
the figures would tell if the defini- 
tions had included other services 
that relate to the frailty and dis- 
abilities of older people. anc that 
are generally provided by families— 


services such as food preparation, 


household maintenance, shopping; 
. and transportation. And how can the 
emotional support, the response in 
crises, the interest and concern; the 
knowledge that there is someone on 
whom to depend, be calculated in 
percentages. per population?. - 


COMMUNITY CARE SERVICES 


The fact that the family is and has - 


always been the major and most ef- 
fective. provider, of care for de- 
-pendent.older people by no means 
lessens the need for community 
services. The gross underdevelop- 
ment of such services in the United 


States is so well documented that it’ 


need not be elaborated here. They 
are sorely needed to supplement 
family services to strengthen the 
family’s. capacity to’do what it has 
always done willingly and to substi- 
tute for family care when there -is 


no family. The absence of.services. 


can cause the family to exceed its 


tolerance for stress, to. break down ` 


as a unit of service provision and 
emotional support, and. can have 


_reverberations down through the- 


generations. A British investiga- 


tion of family care of emotionally’ 


disturbed older people revealed that 
more than 50 percent of the second 
generation care ‘providers were ex- 
periencing symptoms like excéssive 
anxiety. Thirty percent reported in- 
` somnia, headaches, irritability, de- 
pression, and other symptoms which 
disrupted household and work rou- 


i 
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_-tines and adversely seated heir: 


children 
It is often argued that the pro- 
vision of services.by the community . 
-would substitute for self-help- and 
discourage family responsibility. On 
the contrary, -a landmark ` cross- 
nationel study concluded that: 


The services do not undermine del 
help, because they are concentrated 
overwhelmingly among those who have 


neither the capacities nor the resources 


to. undertake the relevant functions |: 
alone. Nor, broadly speaking, do the ~ 
sérvices conflict with the interests of - 


the family as a social institution, be- ` 


cause either they tend to reach people 


-. who lack a family or whose family 


resources are slender, or they provide 
specialized services the family is not, 
equipped or qualified to undertake.* 


THE INSTITUTIONALIZED ELDERLY | 


The role of family is demonstrated ` l 
also from another perspective—by 


- examination of the reasons for insti- 


tutionalizing older people. It is in ' 
that context that the family is most — 
maligned. A particularly virulent ` 
form of the myth’of family neglect” 

can be summed up as “The disabled 
older person is repaid for long devo- | 


tion to children in the coin of aban- ~; 


donment—-that i is, by being dumped * 


` into institutions.” 


The characteristics of the 5 per- + 
cent of all older people who are 
institutionalized and their paths to 
the doors of institutions .of all types 
have been well and widely studied, 
with remarkably | consistent find- 


» 22, Jacqueline Grad i Peter Sainsbury, 
“Evaluating the Community Psychiatric 
Services in Chichester: Results,” Milbank . 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, vol. XLIV, pt. 2 
January 1966), pp. 246-78. `- 

23. Peter Townsepd, “Welfare Services 
and the Family, in Old People in Three 
Industz-ial Societies. 
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ings.** Those in institutions are a 
very special group, not typical of all 
older people..Compared with the 
total elderly population, they are a 
decade older.on the average (82 
compared with 73, with more than 
40 percent of the institutionalized 
being 85 or over). Rates of institu- 
tionalization rise steadily with ad- 
vancing age (about 2 percent of 
the 65-74 age group, but almost 
13 percent of men and 21 percent of 
women 85 or over are in institu- 
tions.) Older women outnumber 
older men in institutions by a ratio 
of 3 to 1, a fact accounted for by their 
longer life expectancy and therefore 
their greater vulnerability to widow- 
hood and disability. Among the most 
visible characteristics of the institu- 
tionalized are’ the functional disa- 
bilities deriving from multiple 
chronic physical and mental -ail- 
ments (more than half of institution- 
alized have organic brain syndrome) 
and that dictate thé need for constant 
supervision and extensive help in 
personal care and activities of daily 
living. 

However, advanced old age and 
disability alone do not account for 
admissions to institutions. A most 
significant difference ‘between sick 
older people in institutions and sick 
older people`in the community is the 
availability of social supports in the 
form of family. Nationwide, those in 
institutions more often are unmar- 
ried (only 10 percent are married in 
contrast to 79 percent of all older 


24. E. M. Brody, Long-Term Care of Older - 


People: A Practical Guide (New York: 
Human Sciences Press, 1977). 

25. Paul E. Glick, “Perspectives on the 
Living Arrangements of the Elderly” (Paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the 
Gerontological Society, San” Francisco, 
California, 20 November 1977). Glick’s 
data is derived from U.S. Bureau of Census, 
Census of Population: 1970, vol. 1: U.S. 

_ Summary, tables 189, 204, and 205. 
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men and 48 percent of' all- older 


“women in the total population; 63 


percent of them are widowed; 22 . 
percent had never married; and 5 
percent are divorced). Only about 
half of the institutionalized have at 
least one surviving adult child, in 
contrast to 82 percent of all older 
people, and admissions are more 
likely for those with only one child © 
than for those with two or more. 
The significance of social supports 
as a determinant, of the living ar- 
rangement is highlighted by a re- 
cent research investigation which 
compared severely disabled institu- 
tional residents with equally dis- 
abled elderly community dwellers. 
All the institutionalized had no 


` spouse and almost 70 percent were 


childless. In contrast, all those in 
the community group lived within a 
“caring unit”: that is, with a spouse 
(20 percent); with adult children 
(46.6 percent); with siblings (14:4 
percent) who can be presumed to be 
elderly themselves, and the re- 
mainder lived with other relatives or 


friends: (19 percent).?@ Unfortu- . | 


nately, it is not known what propor- 
tion of the other relatives were 
grandchildren. f 

What of the 10 percent of institu- 
tionalized older people who do haye - 
a spouse and the half who do have an 
adult child? Are their relatives. the 
ones at whom the finger should be 


pointed as “dumping?” The litera- o 


ture is clear: Prior to institutionali- 
zation, most families have endured 
severe personal, social, and eco- 
nomic stress in attempting to avoid 
admission; it is typically the last, 


26. S. J. Brody, S. W. Poulshock, and C. F. 
Masctocchi, “The Family Caring Unit:.A 
Major Consideration in the Long-Term 
Support System” (Paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the Gerontological Society, 
San Francisco, Californie, 20 November 
1977). : 
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not the first resort; and the decision 
is made reluctantly. The “well” 
spouse usually is in advanced old 
age. The adult children often are 
approaching or engaged in the aging 
phase of life with attendant age-re- 
lated stresses and often are sub- 
jected to.competing demands from 
- ill spouses or their own children. 
Such statements, of course, de- 
scribe the overall picture and must 
be qualified. Apart from reality con- 
straints on the family’s, capacity to 
provide care, families do not invari- 
ably mobilize to sustain their elderly 
members: The way in which the 
family behaves depends on the his- 
torical “family personality” which, 
like individual personality, is essen- 
tially continuous over time.’ As with 
young families, the quality of rela- 
tionships varies and is a factor in the 
extent of supportive care offered. 
Pathology in human relationships 
can exist in any phase of the family 
life cycle: witness the problem of 
abused and neglected young chil- 
dren. The older family with a long 
history of conflict and/or emotional 
distance will react differently than 
one in which bonds have been close 
and warm. 


Nor is it suggested that all institu- - 


tional admissions are appropriate. 
_ There have been various statements 
of the proportion of those institu- 


tionalized who could live in the. 


community—some estimates as 
grandiosé as 50 or 60 percent. A 
more realistic picture, baséd on a 
` careful review of the research litera- 
ture, is that the percentage may actu- 
ally ‘be as high as 12 percent.# All 


27. E. M. Brody, ‘ ‘Aging and Fam:ly Per- 
sonality: A Developmental View,” Family 
Process, vol. 13, no. 1 (March 1974), pp. 
23-37. 

28. M. Powell Lawton, “Instituticns and 
Alternatives to Institutions,” Health and 
Social Work, in press 1978. 


estimates presuppose the existence 
of a complete range of community 
services that could be mobilized to 
help the older people remain in the 
community. Given such an ideal 
situation. (which does not exist at 
present), the number of institutional 
beds needed will not decrease in the 
future. The need for them will be 
more than offset by the rapidly in- 
creasing proportion of very old 
people who are just the ones who 
need institutional care the most. In 
addition, economic barriers and dis- 
criminatory practices at present 
deny admission to many for whom 
institutional care is needed. Re- 
moval of those barriers obviously 
would also increase institutional 
admissions. 

The claim that ‘home care is 
cheaper than institutional care is 
misleading and reflects a lack of 
knowledge. The recent report of the 
General Accounting Office, based on 
a study in Cleveland, points out that 
home care actually is more ‘expen- 
sive when the elderly person is 
greatly or extremely impaired, a 
description which applies to about 
17 percent of those over age 65.” 

-In short, community .services 
would not prevent institutionaliza- 
tion of severely impaired older 
people who need round-the-clock 
care and who either do not have 
family or whose families are too 
old, too sick, or too far away to give 
extensive services. Community 
services ‘should be developed be- 
cause they are needed, not only by 
those who are inappropriately 
placed ‘in institutions, but by those 
who are not in institutions and by 
their families. They need not and 
should not be advocated inac- 
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curately as “altérnatives” to institu- 
- tional care. 

The evidence is definitive that the 
existence and capacity of the family 
are as important as the older per- 
son’s health and functional capaci- 
ties in determining the plan that 
can be made. Yet current policy 
directions, with tunnel vision, focus 
almost exclusively on physical dis- 
ability of the individual as the cri- 
terion for eligibility for admission 
and reimbursement. For example, 
„New York recently instituted a sys- 
tem that is the reductio ad absurdum 
of any system to determine the need 
for care that excludes consideration 
of the social (family) support sys- 
tem. The system focuses only on the 
individual’s disabilities, using a 
numerical score to determine eligi- 
bility for institutional care. Each 
disability is assigned a predeter- 
mined number of “points,” with a 


total of 180 points -being required - 


for skilled nursing home care. In the 
, detailed list of assigned “points,” 
14 points are giyen when total help 
in:toileting is needed, 80 points for 
total help in dressing, and 40 points 
when the individual is never alert. 
And one point is. given for partial 
vision, but the score is doubled to 
two points for total blindness! The 
glaring deficiency is that the avail- 
ability of social supports to provide 
the needed services is not included 
in the assessment. Though the system 
is being challenged by legal services 
groups, in the meantime many sick 
‘and disabled old people are threat- 
etied with discharge from facilities 
and badly needed admissions are 
being prevented.?? 7 


30. “Point Sen of Reclassifying Nurs- - 
ing Home Patients is Under Attack,” New. 


York Times, 20 December 1977, p. 24: 
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re RESPONSE TO NEEDS" l 
OF THE AGED 


Societal response to the needs of 
older people and their families has 
been inadequate. While social atti- 
tudes blame the family for abdicat- 
ing responsibility, social policy did 
not move adequately to fill the serv- 
ice gap it claimed was created. The ` 
community of gerontologists, having: ’ 
disproved the-myth of family aban- 
donment to its own satisfaction, has. 
not been equally successful in 
dispelling it in the views of the gen- 
eral community, which, in turn; are. . 
reflected in -public policy. Some 
progress has beén made in recogni- 
tion of the economic inability of 
the middle generation to support its 


-elderly at the individual level. For 


example, Supplemental Security In- 
come and-Medicaid do not apply a 
means test’ to adult children to 
establish the elderly parent’s eli- . 
gibility, as was the case under the 
original Old Age. Assistance pro- 


gram ; 
Until the mid-sixties, this country 
failed totally to develop community 
care services. Since then, health/ 
social services have been becoming 
available gradually, though they are 
still grossly inadequate quantita- 
tively and qualitatively. In contrast.” 
to the basic medical package which 
was virtually intact with the pas- 
sage of Medicare, the health/social 


services have developed incre- `` 


mentally.. Unlike the nationally ad-` - 
ministered’ medical program, they -` 
are locally administered, vary re- ~ 
gionally, and have multiple funding 


supports at the three levels: of _ 


government with different eligi- 
bility requirements. The net result 
has been the evolution of a maze of 
services which may be duplicative 
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and quantity from locality to lo- 
cality. Complicating the scene is the 
focus on the individual, rather than 
the family, at the point of service 
need, the lack of universality ‘of 
available services; their unclear 
definitions, and inadequate paing: 


THE MYTH.OF ABANDONMENT 


Societal yles of reliance on 
family as reflected in policy have’ 
continued to handicap service de- 
velopment. If the planning of serv- 
ices is to proceed based on realistic 
expectations of family capabilities, 
the anatomy of the myth of abandon- 
ment should be examined. 

Very likely thé myth has multiple 
‘determinants. Undoubtedly, it was 
reinforced by the theory of the iso- 
lated nuclear family—a theory now 
_firmly laid to rest as untrue.” Criti- 
. cism of family: may be related to 
negative views of institutions, views 
that originated as reactions both to. 
' abuses in institutions of an earlier 
day, such as poorhouses and psychi- 
atric hospitals, and to those of today 
about which erupt periodic scandals 
of neglect and profiteering. Or, es-. 
calating costs of “long-term care 
may frighten the taxpayer who sees 
family care as a cheaper alternative. 

More subtle, psychological forces 
also are, at work. The many role 
lossés and interpersonal losses of 
aging and aged people may be ex-. 
perienced psychologically as aban- 
donment. This may account for 
Shanas’s finding that among those . 
most likely to blame adult children 
for neglect of the aged were old 
people themselves, particularly - 


31. Ethel Shanas and Gorden F. Streib, 
eds., Social Structure and the Family: 
Generational Relations Usngiewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965): . 


childless old people. They may be 
expressing unconscious fear of addi- 
tional losses or a wish for more 
attention and care than their chil- 
dren are able to provide. Others who 


perpetuated the myth were. profes- 


sional workers who saw mainly 
those old people who were without 
children or who were alienated from 
their families.” 

The myth may express the guilt of 
a youth-oriented society in need 
of a scapegoat for the general ‘social 
neglect of its old. Certainly, it 
represents a lag in social expecta- 
tions that have not changed to keep 
pace with changing socioeconomic 
and demographic developments. 


_The “etiquette of filial behavior,” 


that is, the outmoded conventions 
and stereotyped attitudes of an 
earlier phase of history have per- 
sisted rather than responded to cur- 
rent realities. Value-laden words 
like “abandonment” and “dump- 
ing” are used to describe a situation 


in which older people do not always 


receive the services they need or 
wish for from adult children because 
the latter are unable, not unwilling, 
to provide them. ” 

The strength of the myth is also 
consonant with the strength of the 
values of “home” and “family.” 
Phrases like “There’ s no place like 
home” and “home is where the 
heart is” reflect those deeply in- 
grained values. In psychological 
terms, then, the myth may be trans- 
lated as the fear of losing one’s own 

32. Ethel Shanas, ‘The. Unmarried Old 
Person in the United States: Living Arrange- 
ments and Care in Illness, Myth and Fact” 
(Paper prepared for International Social 
Science Research Seminar in Gerontology, 
Makaryd, Sweden, August 1963), ` 

33. E. M. Brody, “The Etiquette of Filial 
Behavior,” Aging and Human Development, 
vol. 1, no. 1 (1970), pp. 87-94. 
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home and lifestyle. Most people do 
not want to live in-an institution: 
Accepting the value of home, what 
does that mean for the residual ir- 
reducible number of older people 
whose social and health disdbilities 


combine to make institutional.care 


a necessity? 


It is a paradox that the institution ` 


which must replace the family set- 
ting as a living arrangement for some 
older people resembles the home 
environment so ‘little socially or 
_ physically. The literature is replete 
with documentation of the bor- 
rowed, inappropriate hospital-like 
atmosphere of the modern nursing 
home with Procrustean beds** that 
transform their occupants into full- 
time professional patients. Social 
policy sermonizes about the impor- 
tance of home and “alternatives,” 
while regulations concerning the 
physical, staffing, and programmatic 
aspects of nursing homes simul- 
taneously create institutions that are 
as unhomelike as_ possible. If the 
institution were perceived as a 
living arrangement, it could then af- 
ford privacy and permit retaining 
- one’s own possessions; its residents 
would . be treated with courtesy, 
respect, and kindness, and social 
and recreational, as well as medical/ 
nursing services, and a normal 
rhythm of life would be provided. 
If, in short, institutional care more 
closely resembled home and family 
care, would it not receive the same 
social acceptance as the one-bed 


nursing homes created in the com- 


munity by those privileged to afford 
them? Or the acceptance of quasi- 
institutions such as apartment build- 
ings with services for the aged re- 


34. Procrustes was a legendary highway- 
man of Attica who tied his victims upon an 
iron bed and stretched or cut.off their legs 
to adapt them to its length. 
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structured and made “more palat- 
able?” - 


THE “EMPTY NEST” Is REFILLED 


Gerontologists are engaged in ex- 
ploring the implications for society 
of the emergence of at least two gen- 
erations of older people. Neugarten 
has called attention to the existence 
of the groups she calls the Young 
Old (those in the 55-74 age group) 
and the Old Old (75 and over). She 
describes the Young Old as different 


‘from the stereotypes of old age: 


“They are relatively free from tradi- _ 
tional social responsibilities of work 
and family, they are relatively 
healthy, relatively well-off, and 
they are politically active.” ` 

That depiction of the Young Old 
must be tempered by the fact that 


the aging of the family has added 


new stresses.to the lives of some of 
the Young Old. There is major con- 
cern at this time about the impact ‘of 
retirement and the productive or en---- 
joyable use of time during the rétire- 
ment years—a period which some- 
times is longer than any other phase ~ 
of life (it can be as long as 30 years).: 
There is emphasis on the need to 
develop new roles to replace the 
many central roles lost by older 
people—worker, spouse, and parent 
of growing children, for example. 
It is therefore ironic that a new role 
has-been emerging for some of the 
younger generation of older people: 
care giver to the very old. Ap. 
parently, a new life stage has been 


35. Arthur Waldman, “Non-institutional:, ` 
Living Arrangements for the Aged: Fact or ` 
Fiction,” in Selected Papers 5th Annual 
Conference. of State Executives on Aging 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of- 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1965). 

36. Bernice L. Neugarten, “The Future 
and the Young-Old,” The Gerontologist, 
vol. 15, no. 1, -Dart II (February 1975), 
pp. 4-9. . 
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added: the “empty nests” of some 
of the grandparent -generation are 


being refilled. with members of the ` 


great-grandparent generation. The 
view of the retirement years. as a 
time of rest and peace in which to 
enjoy the fruits of life’s labors is a 
romantic. idyl for those” aging care 
givers. ; 


QUALITATIVE ASPECTS OF 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Policy determination depends on 
expectations of family behavior. In 
tum, family behavior depends to 
some extent on the quality of rela- 
tionships. Yet the aging of the family 
is at present relatively uncharted 
territory from the standpoint of clini- 
cal information. Rosow points- out 
that the sheer fact or frequency of 


intergenerational interaction does: 


not indicate its quality nor its emo- 
tional meaning.” The suffering of 
adult-children whose parents’ needs 
for care exceed their ability to pro- 
vide it has been noted.**3° How 
much additional guilt will be expe- 
rienced by the increasing number 
of career-oriented young women 
when, in middle age, their commit- 
ments to family and work compete? 
Their conflict may be exacerbated 
when their internalized social ex- 
pectations about filial behavior and 
the reality demands of their mul- 
tiple responsibilities to work, self, 
spouse, and the younger generations 
place them in a difficult bind. And 
what of the increasing number of 


37. Irving Rosow, “Intergenerational Rela- 
tions: Problems and Proposals,” in Social 
Structure and the Family, eds. Shanas and 
Streib, pp. 341-78. 

38. E. M. Brody and Geraldine Spark, 
“Institutionalization of the Aged: A Family 
Crisis,” Family Process, vol. 5, no. 1 (March 
1966), pp. 76-90. 

39. Geraldine Spark and E. M. Brody, 
“The Aged Are Family Members,” Family 
Process, vol. 9, no. 2 (June 1970), pp. 195-210. 
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women who wait until their children 


‘are grown to start a new career or 
-to resume one that had been inter- 


rupted? For some of them, too, the 
“empty nest” stage does not happen. 

From the perspective of the very 
old, in addition -to the multiple 
stresses they experience, how much 
more distress results from the knowl- 


. edge that they are burdening their 


adult children? What is the impact 
on them of more frequently’ oc- 


curring events such as the cata- ` 


strophic illness or even death of'a 
middle-aged or young-old child or 
child-in-law? Such a death upsets 
the “natural” sequence of genera- 
tional death and is a uniquely pain- 
ful experience for the old parent. 

It is rare to find discussion .of 
those inner experiences of the old 
that relate to grandparenthood or 
great-grandparenthood. Noting that 
the average age at which men and 
women become grandparents is 57 
and 54 respectively and at which 
they become great-grandparents is 
75 and 72, it is apparent that grand- 
children nowadays often reach 
adulthood during the lifetimes of 
their grandparents. As the life cycle 
is repeated, events small and large 


. recur, this time in the lives of grand- 
‘children rather than the lives of 


children—births, christenings, the 
first day of school, failing in 
math, college admissions, marriages, 
divorces, and so on. 

Humorist Russell Baker recog- 
nized‘the more universal expecta- 
tion of grandparenthood nowadays 
when he wrote in his column: 


You meet more and more people who 
are worried that they will never become 
grandparents. It’s a side effect of the 
falling birthrate. If unbirth continues to 


increase, it will escalate into one of 


40. Peter Townsend, “Emergence of the 


Four-Generation Family.” 
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those national problems—the grand- 
. parent shortage, grandchild frustration 
anxiety—so dear to special Presidential 
commissions, sociologists, and magazine 
editors. ` 


From: the opposite perspective, 
what is the effect on and meaning to 
children of the much larger number 
of grandparents and great-grand- 
` parents who now inhabit their world 
and for longer perióds of time? 


There is virtually no information’, 


‘ about the: extent to which adult 
grandchildren provide services to 
their grandparent(s) when the mid- 
dle generation is unable to do so or 
has not survived, or, when needed, 
to both generations of older people. 


SOCIAL POLICY 


Activities should procéed at an ac- 
celerated pace to develop the com- 
munity services that are inappro- 

_priately being called “alternatives.” 


We must be mindful of the older 


people (about four and one-half 
million individuals) who are child- 
less, of the additional number who: 
are separated from their children by 
geographic distance, and of those 
whose alienation from children is the 
continuation of a long-standing pat- 
tern. As for their more numerous and 
more fortunate peers who have sup- 
portive children close at hand, the 
task is not only to identify the nature 
and number of services required. 

It is vital to sort out those that the 
family can continue to. provide and 
those that the community must make 
available. 

In order to develop some data of 
that kind would be useful: from a 
policy standpoint, a project at the 
_ Philadelphia Geriatric Center is 
studying the care giving activities 
of three generations of women, their 

41. Russell Baker, “Sunday Observer,” 


New York. Times E 25 July 1976, 
p. 4. Bp TN 
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attitudes towards giving and receiv- 
ing various types of services from 


family arid community, and’ their 


estimates ‘of their future capabil- 


ities. Our hypothesis is that wom- $` 


en’s changing roles and lifestyles, 
specifically their rapidly increasing 
rate of entry into the labor market, 
will in the future make them less 


available as givers of certain con-- 


crete care services. Other social 
trends to be monitored are the ‘ef: 


fects of the increasing number of 


single parent families, the rising 
rates of divorce and rematriage, and 


the multiple patterns of filial loyal-' 


ties that may therefore develop. 
Recognition of these changing 


‘social patterns by no means consti- 
tutes another in the long series of. . 


inaccurate predictions of the death 


- of the family. The family—even the 


aging family—has shown itself to be 
remarkably sturdy and resilient. On 
the contrary, if a prediction is to be 
ventured it is that the family will 
continue to thrive and to provide the 
caring, concern, dependability. in 
emergencies, affectional ties, and 
small services that are so meaning- 
ful to all human beings. Studying the 


relationships of older people to their ”. 


children, Rosow concluded that 
whatever integrational supports may 
be built into a system for older 
people, there are no replacements 
for families.“ It is suggested that 
our commitment to the social in- 
stitution called the family can best 
be expressed by buttressing the 
family’s capacity to help its old— 


.that is, by providing services in a 
way that focuses on the needs of the. 


total family. 


42. E. M. Brody, The Dependent ‘Elderly 
and Women’s Changing Roles (AoA Grant 
#90-A-—1277, September 30, 1977-Septem- 
ber 29, 1979). 

43. Irving Rosow, “The Aged, Family and 
Friends,” Social Security Bulletin, vol. 28, 
no. 11 (November 1965), pp. 18-20. 
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QUE STIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: What special needs, what spe- 
cial care, do you feel ought to be 
properly rendered to our rural eld- 
erly, or do you see their needs as 


being almost the same as those of 


` our urban elderly? 

A (Brody): It is obvious, I think; 
that there are some commonalities. 
between rural and urban elderly. 


But there are also rural-urban differ- 
ences. In general, of course, rural 
elderly, as now are some suburban 


elderly, are at greater distance from ` 
‘the foci of care from which various 


Services emanate, and the trans- 
portation service is one that comes 
up over and over again in relation to 


„serving older people. 
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Long-Term Care Policy Issues: Alternatives 
to Institutional Care 


By FAYE G. ABDELLAH 


ABSTRACT: Americans are living longer today than ever 
before in history. There will be about 31.8 million elderly: 
_ people by the year 2000. The basic issue facing government 
today is how to provide or pay for quality care at an afford- 


able price. It -is recognized that institutionalization of the 


_ elderly is essential for some but inappropriate for others. Doc- 
umentation is available to show that deterioration of patients’ 
conditions can be linked directly to institutionalization and 

prolonged bed rest. l 

Of the one million elderly persons in long-term care fa- 
cilities, 17. to 25 percent are placed there because there are 
no alternative care services available to them. The Depart- 
- ment of Health, Education, and Welfare has undertaken a 
major effort to include home health and social services as 
part of a broad cost containment effort to prevent inappropri- 
ate institutionalization. Home health and community services 
need to be linked with the total health care delivery system. 


There must also be an assessment system to`assure that ap- _ 


propriate and effective. services are delivered to-the right 
individuals. The Patient Appraisal, Care-Planning, and Eval- 

` uation (PACE) program, developed-and tested by the Depart- 
ment, provides such a system. _ 

In order to provide effective and quality services for the 
elderly, a partnership is required that will involve federal, 
state, and local governments, ene providers and consumers 
of health services. l 


ti 


Faye G. Abdellah is a graduate of Ann May School of Nursing in New Jersey 
and Columbia University; where she did her graduate work in psychology. As 
Assistant Surgeon General and Chief Nurse Officer, U.S. Public Health Service, 


she provides leadership in the areas of nursing and long-term care policy. 
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LONG-TERM CARE 


MERICANS are living longer 
today than ever before in his- 
tory. Mortality rates among the el- 


derly have been declining, during. 


the past several- years; Even without 


further reductions in mortality, per- f 


sons currently reaching their 55th 
birthday will, on the average, live 
16 or more years.! ° 


ELDERLY PEOPLE—THE 
GREATEST POTENTIAL USERS OF 
HOME HEALTH CARE SERVICES 


Our nation is faced with a hizhly 
complex problem of planning for the 


health needs of a largé number of. 


older people. In 1900, there were 
. only 3.1 million people 65 years and 
over in the United States. By 1940, 
the number had tripled to 9.0 mil- 
lion, and in the next 25 years it 
doubled. In 1965, just before Medi- 
care was instituted, there were 18.5 
` million ‘people 65 years and over 
in the United States, and by 1975 
there were 22.4 million elderly. Ac- 
cording to‘the most recent popula- 
tion projections, there will be about 
31.8 million elderly people by the 
year 2000, and by 2030 there will be 
55.0 million. Since mortality rates 
are declining, the number of people 
surviving into old age could be even 
greater. Within the age group 65 
years and over, the proportion of 
people aged 65 to 74 is getting 
smaller, while the proportion 75 
years and over is getting larger. Life 
expectancy at age 65 increased more 


between 1950 and 1975 than during . 


the first 50 years of this century. 
Another important statistical find- 

ing is that in the past decade, the 

proportion of the elderly maintain- 


1. U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Health-United States —1976—1977 
(Hyattsville, Md.: DHEW, PHS, HRA [NCHS, 

- NCHSR], DHEW Publication no. [HRA] 77- 
1232, 1977), pp. 3-26. 
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ing their own household has in- 
creased. The majority (95 percent) 
65 and over are living active lives 
and: are able to remain in their own 
households. Elderly women are far 
more likely to be living alone than 
elderly men. Further analysis of the 


- health status of the elderly shows 
substantial declines in two of the 


three leading causes of death— 
heart disease and cerebrovascular 


- disease—which account for most of 


the decrease in mortality of the el- 
derly. In contrast, the death rate for 
cancer has increased. 


QUALITY CARE—-Is IT 
AFFORDABLE? 


The basic issue facing government 
today is how to provide or pay for 
quality care at an affordable price. 
Quality care-can be defined as ex- 
actly what the person needs, no 
more, no less: The old adage— “The 
right patient in the right bed, at the 
right time and at-the right cost.” 
Overcare of a patient is administra- 
tively wasteful and may even be 
detrimental to the patient’s overall 
well-being; undercare is hazardous 
to his or her health. In order to 
achieve a goal of quality care at an 
affordable price, it is essential to 
balance patient needs, actual serv- 
ices provided (outcomes), with costs. 


The Public Health Service as leader 
and partner 


The role of the Public Health 
Service (PHS), in carrying out its re- 
sponsibilities, is one of leadership 
through cooperation. The PHS works 
together with other agencies in the 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, such as the Health Care 
Financing Administration, Office of 
Human Development, Administra- 
tion on Aging, other agencies of 
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the federal government, state anc. 


local health departments, and with 
other nations ‘and, of most impor- 
tance, with health professionals, whc 
provide health care services, and 
with the citizens who receive them.* 

The Department of Health, Edu- 
. cation, and Welfare’s expected out- 
lays for health in fiscal year 1979 
amount to $48.6 billion. Nearly 80 


percent of this amount will be spent. 


on health care provided under the 
Medicare and Medicaid programs. 
While these programs are not ad- 
' ministered by the Public Health 
Service, but rather by the Health 
Care Financing Administration, PHS 
is responsible for developing, eval- 
uating, and recommending starid- 


ards that those who provide care to. 


Medicare/Medicaid patients must 
meet. PHS also reviews all Medicare 
and Medicaid reimbursement poli- 
cies, and the Assistant Secretary for 
Health advises the HEW Secretary 
on the effects that these policies can 
be'expected to have on health care 
costs and quality. PHS is responsi- 
` ble for assuring that federal funds 
are spent on high quality and nec- 
essary health services. 


Public Law 95-142—the basis for. 
- -long-term care policy issues 
regarding noninstitutional care 


’ An example of.how.PHS cooper- 
- ates with other agencies can be il- 
lustrated by the cooperative en- 
, deavors of PHS, the’ Health Care 


. Financing Administration (HCFA), . 


and the Office of the Inspector Gen- 
eral in the area of home health and 
in in-home services.. -7 

Section 18 of P.L. 95-142 requires 


2. Public Health Service, Office of Assis- 

tant Secretary for Health, “Statement of Or- 

i ganization, Functions and Delegations of Au- 

thority,” Federal Register, 42: 232:81317 (2 
December 1977). 
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HEW to prepare and submit to the - 
Congress within one year of enact- 
ment of the law (October 1978) a re- 
port, with recommendations on vari- 
ous aspects of home health and re- 
lated in-home services. The study as 
defined in the law requires the ex- 
amination of such issues as coordina- 
tion among Titles XVIII, ‘XIX, and 
XX, as well as issues of scope - and. 
definition, reimbursement, standards,” 
quality control, and eligibility. 

To accomplish the objectives of |. 
Section 18, PHS and HCFA have set 
up workgroups which address joint 
concerns. For example, PHS’s ef- 
forts are focusing upon the prepara- 
tion of benefit packages, including 


-~ the definition of services both health 


and social; identification of home 
health and in-home services as re- 
lated to child health, family plan- ` 
ning, Indian and migrant health; 
homemaker-home health aide is- 
sues; quality assurance and stand- 
ards issues; certificate of need for 
home health agencies; capacity build- 
ing (manpower, resources, and plan- 
ning); hospice system of delivery of 
services; health information/educa- ` 
tion packages; and review of current 
research and development evalua- 
tion. Papers on these subjects will 
be included in the Secretary’s Re- 
port to Congress in the fall of 1978. 
Institutionalization versus 
noninstitutionalization 


Institutionalization is appropriate 


_when medical or physical needs are 


so great that provision of services 
throughout a 24-hour period is essen- 
tial. Around-the-clock nursing care of . 
patients with myocardial infarction 
and cerebrovascular disease at the 
onset of illness is an example of such a. 
service. : 

A national study of skilled nursing 
facilities conducted by the PHS’s OF 


fice of Nursing Home . Affairs in 
1974, showed that approximetely 


one-third of patients were inappro-' 


priately placed.’ Documentation was 
also provided to show that deteriora- 
tion of patients’ conditions can be 
_linked directly to institutionaliza- 
tion and prolonged bed rest. 
Home health agencies are being 
considered a major alternative to in- 
stitutionalization. Emphasis will be 
placed upon providing preventive 
and maintenance services, and I use 
the term “preventive” in its broadest 
‘sense, to represent not only primary, 
but also secondary and tertiary, pre- 
_-vention.‘I think the future will see 
more personal ‘care services given 
that are not strictly confined to 
the skilled nursing definition. Many 
older and disabled people, as you 
well know, need a minimum of sup- 


port services to allow them to remain _ 


within their own homes. Of the one 
million eldérly persons in long-term 


care facilities, 17 to 25 percent are” 


placed there because there are no al- 
ternative care sources available to 
them.‘ The care of chronically ill and 
long-term care patients will receive 
greater attention within the Depart- 
- ment and by thé Congress, and home 


health services will be included as: 


part of a broad cost containment pro- 
gram effort to prevent institutional- 
-ization and to provide more sociably 
acceptable services for the long-term 
care patient. 

On January 4, 1978, Representa- 
tive Claude Pepper (D. Fla.), Chair- 
- man of the House Committee on 


3. Public Health Service, Office of Nursing. 


Home Affairs, “Long-Ferm Care Facility 
Improvement Study: Introductory Report,” 

on Publication no. [OS] 76-5090021, July 
19 ` 

4. “Evaluation of Personal Care Organiza- 
tions and Other In-home Alternatives to Nurs- 
-ing Home Care for the Elderly and Long- 
Term Care Disabled (Contract 03-74-294). 
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Aging, released a General Account- 


.ing Office (GAO) report document- 


ing the advantages of expanding 
home health benefits for the el- 
derly.> Congressman Pepper stated 
that, “The (GAO) study underscores 


my long-held contention that the 


Government Has adopted a costly, 
counter productive institutional bias 
toward the nation’s elderly citizens 
who need health care... . It is 
tragic that home. health care is con- 
sidered .the alternative to institu- 
tionalization. . This institutional 
bias is both callous and costly.” The 
GAO report concluded: “Until-older 
people become greatly or extremely 
impaired, the cost of nursing home 
care exceeds the-cost of home care 


including the value of the general 


support services provided by family 
and friends.” 

It is necessary to reverse the trend 
toward institutionalization of the el- 
derly and consider institutional care 
only after all else has been explored. 
We now speak of alternatives. to in- 
stitutional care, ways of getting peo- 
ple out of institutions into homes or 
day care centers. This must be 
turned around and the emphasis 
placed on keeping individuals out of 
institutions. The goal, therefore, be- 
comes care out of the institution for 
the long-term patient for as long as 
it is possible and feasible to provide 


. the needed services, care, mainte- 
nance, and rehabilitation, The insti- `’ 


tution then becomes the alternative 
to noninstitutional care. The care 
of the long-term care patient, par- 
ticularly the elderly, should cen- 
ter on prevention `of disability and 
dependency. The individual must 


be maintained at his/her maximum’ 


i 


` - 

5. General Accounting Office, “Home Health 
—The Need for a National Policy to Better 
Provide for the Elderly,” HRD -78-19 (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 30 December 1977). > 
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function for as long as possible plac- 
ing emphasis on needed long-term 
care services, rather than on treat- 
ment or cure. ; i 

Accepting the basic premise that 
the individual should be cared for 
at the most independent and least 


. expensive feasible level of care, the 


community must provide for a wide 
array of services. Functional capac- 


ity, as well as-the basic needs of the 


individual, varies from time to time. 
Physical, psychological, social, and 
environmental needs will be multi- 
ple and varied and should be dealt 
with as a totality. In the community, 
therefore, there need to be many 
care settings that deal with preven- 
tion, provision of care and rehabili- 
tation, and also provide care that is 
acuté, maintenance, supportive, or 
life-time. The settings may be both 
institutional and noninstitutional. 

Home health programs offer one 
alternative to long-term institution- 
alization. At present, however, there 
are no good national estimates of the 
number of elderly people served by 
these programs nor of the number 
who could benefit if more programs 
were in operation. Unknown num- 
bers of the elderly now living alone 
could live- more. comfortably had 
they home health care; and the lives 
of those living with relatives, as well 
as the lives of the relatives, could 
be eased were such care readily 
available. Home health services also 
could help shorten the length of stay 
in hospitals. 

` This entire array of services, how- 
ever, will not be enough; there must 
be linkages among them: An exam- 
ple of such a linkage is the dis- 
charge agreement between hospitals 
and nursing homes or between nurs- 
ing homes and homé health agen- 


cies. Information and referral serv- 


ices are needed to provide a single 
entry point for individuals to find as- 
sistance. Coordinating committees 
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or. other demonstration programs, . . 


such as the Triage Projectin Con- 
necticut, provide such a single entry 


- point for evaluation, planning, and 


placement of the individual for care. 

Even with linkages, however, com- 
munity programs will fail unless the 
individual is able to enter the care 
system and move. through it as his/ 
her needs dictate. Therefore, there 
must also be a process to assure that 
the care given is appropriate, ade- 
quate, effective, efficient, and ac- 
ceptable to the client. This is achieved 
by assessing the individual’s needs, 
planning for needed care, and eval- 
uating the outcomes with the care 
provided. The -Patient Appraisal, ' 
Care-Planning, and Evaluation (PACE) - 
program, having been tested in nurs- 
ing homes, is an example of this proc- 
ess.. In the community the first step 
should be at the “Triage” level to 
determine the appropriate setting 
for that individual. Once placed, the 
next step is to see that the necessary 
patient appraisal is made to define 
what specific care is needed. Care- 
planning follows the setting of goals 
that are measurable and time-lim- 
ited, and needed services aré pro- 
vided to meet those goals. Finally, 
after delivery of care, evaluation is. 
carried out to see if the plan of care 
has been effective as well as -effi- 
cient, that the goals have been met 
—revising the care-plan if they have 
not. ` 


REVIEW OF CURRENT RESEARCH 

AND. DEVELOPMENT EVALUATION: 

A BASIS FOR LONG-TERM CARE 
PoLicy DEVELOPMENT? 


A great deal has been said and 
written about alternatives to institu- ` 
tionalization for the elderly. But do 
we really know how such Alterna- 


6. Joyce C. Lashof, “Viewpoint,” Geriat- 
rics, bulletin 181, item 15 (November 1977), 
p. 33. 
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tives would work? How many el- 


derly people would use them? What 
- would: they cost? We do not have 
definitive answers by any means to 
these questions; just a conviction 
that anything that keeps older peo- 
ple out of institutions would be a 
more desirable alternative. We are 
coming closer to accumulating the 
kinds of data we need concerning 
utilization and costs and related 
matters. 


Some of those answers are- coming i 


out of a series of experiments and 
demonstrations for which HEW con- 
tracted a few years ago under the 
authority of Section 222 of 1972 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act. Congress authorized these ex- 
periments in order to providėè valu- 
able information on which to base 
long-range policy decisions on alter- 
‘native means of reimbursement to 
hospitals and alternatives to institu- 
tional care such as day care, day hos- 
pitalization, and homemaker serv- 
ices. We are only now beginning to 


`- evaluate the results of six contracts 


that we signed in June 1974. Two 
contracts involved day care. two 
were for homemaker services, and 
two were for combinations of day 
care and homemaker services. A sev- 


enth contract, which was let to a re-- 


search consulting firm, collected 
data from the six aforemeritioned 
demonstration contractors. 

The demonstration projects ad- 
mitted elderly patients to the various 
forms of alternative programs men- 
tioned above. Admissions continued 


through March 31, 1976, and. the - 


various services in day care, home- 
maker, or combination programs con- 


tinued through March 31, 1977. Al-. 


together, about 1800 patients were 
involved in these demonstretions. 
The patients in each of the projects 
were randomly assigned either to a 
control group. or to a group which 
received expanded benefits not pre- 


viously available. The new benefits 
were provided over a 12-month pe- 
riod. They included day care and 
homemaker services not typically 
covered by federal programs. 

. The day care services consisted 
of both basic and ancillary services. 
The basic services included trans- 
portation to and from home, general 
nursing care, social services, meals, 


_and nutritional counseling. Ancil- 


lary services included physical, oc- 
cupatianal and speech therapy, and 
special examinations for and atten- 
tion to the problems of sight and 
hearing. To be eligible for the home- 
maker services, an individual had to 
have been hospitalized within 14 
days preceding enrollment; but prior 
hospitalization was required for only 
one of the day care demonstration 
programs. ` 

Overall, about two-thirds of those 
offered the new services made use 
of the benefits. This is an important 
finding and needs to be. examined 
more fully in our analysis of the data. 
A greater percentage of the men and ` 
nonwhites took advantage of the 
availability of day care services. The 
opposite was true for homemaker 
services; in this category more women 
than men, and more whites than non- 
whites, used the services. Whites, on 
the average, appeared to use all serv- 
ices more than nonwhites. 

‘The utilization data is a little dif- 
ficult to analyze at this time. In both 
day care and homemaker services 
there was a wide range of actual use. 
Much seems to have depended on 
the particular patient. Nevertheless, 
preliminary information suggests that 
the use of day care and homemaker , 
services results in less use of tradi- 
tional services ‘such as visits to 
physicians or hospital outpatient de- 
partments. 

The information on provider serv- 
ice costs is tentative and subject to 
revision. For the homemaker serv- 
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-ices, provider costs ranged from 
$4.82 to $17.23- per service hour. 
_Visits by homemaker aides ranged 
‘from 1 to 4 or more hours at a time; 
the cost per visit ranged from $13.96, 
to $30.47. With regard to day care, 
the cost per patient-day ranged from 
‘$18.66 to $76.31. 
At the very least we should ion 
three things from-the 222 projects: 


1. Which patients benefit from home- 
maker or day care sérvices, and 
what kinds of benefits do they re- 
ceive? The answers will be pro- 
vided by changes in health and 
functional status, and possibly by 
different death rates. 

2. How many patients use day care 
and homemaker services as an al- 
ternative to institutional care, and 
how many use it instead of out- 

. patient visits or physician visits? 

3. What would day care and home- 
maker services cost, using the 
most efficient ways in which each 
of the demonstration contractors 
organized and delivered their 
service packages, and how might 

these services be more effectively 
designed? 


As the elderly population increases 
and more people of all ages with 
chronic health problems survive longer, 
public decisionmakers will be under 

‘increasing pressure to expand or 


reorganize long-term care assistance. 


programs. Yet we are all acutely 
aware of the escalation in medical 
care costs and the growing economic 
burden of long-term care. Thus, our 
research program in HEW focuses 
on how and where improvements 
can be made in the current delivery 
of services and how adequate long- 
term care services might be pro- 
-vided to those who need them With- 
out exorbitant expense to os recip- 
ients. 
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HOME HEALTH DEMONSTRATIONS ` 


The original authorization was ` 


- contained within Public Law 94-63, 


Section 602, as signed by the Presi- 
dent on July 29, 1975. The authority 
was extended for fiscal year 1977 by 
Public Law 94-460; the authoriza- 
tion was again extended for 1978 by 
Public Law 95-83. Appropriations 
for both fiscal years 1976 and 1977 
were $3 million; the appropriation 
for fiscal year 1978 is $6 million, $1 
million of which is earmarked for the 
training of professional and parapro- 
fessional personnel. The purpose of 
the grant program is to develop and 
expand home health services with 
preference being given; in the award 
of grants, to areas-with a high per- 
centage of their population com- 
posed of elderly, medically indigent, 
or elderly indigent. During fiscal 
years 1976 and 1977, 85 percent of 
the appropriated money funded 56 
grants within preference areas. 


Objectives of the program 


1. To provide home health serv- 
_ ice .coverage to all counties 
_ within the nation. 

2. To expand the ‘home health 
service coverage both in terms 
of population served and the ar- 
ray of services in those counties 
which presently have the serv- 
ice of a certified home health 
agency. 

3. Training—to improve the qial- . 
ity of patient care delivered by 
certified home health agencies. 


Cooperation with professional 
agencies 


1. The National League for Nurs- 
ing helped develop the Home 
Health Services grant regula- 

. tions.’ l 


Arai 


2. The National League fa A 


ing, under contract wita the , 
Bureau of Community: Health: 
Services, developed a compen- ` 


dium of technical assistance 
- material which was later incor- 
porated into The Administra- 
tors Handbook. The policy of 
the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare has been, 


and will continue to be, one of 


closely working with profes- 
_sional societies and organiza- 
tions for program development 
and implementation. 
3. The National League for Nurs- 
__ ing is participating as a subcon- 
-. tractor in the development of a 
curriculum and teaching guide 
for the training of home health 
` aides. 


HOSPICE CONCEPT OF DELIVERY 
OF HEALTH SERVICES 


In the near future, legislation may 


` be introduced by the Department of ` 


Health, Education, and Welfare to 
provide grants for the development 
of hospice programs. I think it is 
particularly important to mention 
briefly the concept of hospice and 
its future in relation to home health 
cre service agencies. Hospice places 
primary emphasis on home care so 
that terminally ill patients can main- 
tain their normal lifestyle for as long 
as possible. The home.care program 
is supplemented through various ar- 


rangements with an inpatient unit or ` 


facility. The experience of Hcspice, 
Inc., in New Haven, Connecticut, a 
home health care-based haspice, 


found that 70 percent of iis pa-. 
tients were able to die within their ` 


own homes. The development of 
hospice programs and the role which 
home health agencies will play in 
_ their development and operation 
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is going to entail some legislative 
changes. Training programs will have 


to be developed for home -health..- 


agency personnel. Major third-party 
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tat te 


reimbursement programs including. ` 


Medicare and Medicaid will have to 
be amended to incorporate. the pay- 
ment of care under a hospice pro- 
gram. 

A demonstration hospice program 


is being sponsored by PHS’s Na- ` 


tional Cancer Institute, Division of 
Cancer Control and Rehabilitation 
(DCCR). The DCCR currently is 


‘funding one demonstration program 
concerned with the hospice concept ° 
at the Riverside Hospital and Hos- `: 
pice in Boonton, New Jersey. DCCR : 
also helped to develop the program ' 


just mentioned in New Haven, Con- 
necticut. It plans to fund two addi- 

tional programs this fiscal year and 
may modify and reissue a Request 
for Proposal entitled “Implementa- 
tion of the Hospice Concept.” 


‘It should be pointed out that a ` 


hospice is neither a_hospital nor a 
nursing home. The hospice is. in- 
spired by a different philosophy of 
care,-relates to different goals, and 
provides different services to an en- 


‘tirely different population of termi- 


nally ill patients. It would more than 
compromise and complicate the pur- 
pose and meaning of the program to 
have it initiated within a general 
hospital. The hospice will serve 
those patients-who' have received 
the maximum definitive treatment, 
for. whom no further therapy'is be- 
ing giveh, and for whom there 
remains an unfavorable prognosis. 


These patients have already been 


discharged by their doctors, they are 
not readily readmitted to acute care 
facilities, nor are they usually pro- 


vided long-term care in general hos-: 


pitals. Such patients are frequently 


discharged from hospitals at the end ` 
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stage of their disease and have dif- 
ficulty in obtaining supportive medi- 
cal treatment. 

Our consultants have pointed out 
again and again that when a patient’s 
disease is not responding to therapy 
and definitive treatment is discon- 
tinued, there is little need “at the 
end of life” for the highly skilled 
personnel and specialized treatment 
regimens provided at an acute care 
facility. The hospice concept does 
not suggest a deficit in hospital care, 
but rather recognizes the fact that 
neither general, teaching, nor re- 
search hospitals are staffed for and 
oriented to providing care for ter- 
minally ill patients. It has long been 
recognized that the management of 
the dying patient requires a different 
focus, a different philosophy. The 
usual considerations pertaining to 
cost-benefit ratio also would not ap- 
ply i in a hospice program. The hos- 
pice would provide an atmosphere 
in which the dying patient could 
peacefully live out the remainder of 
his or her life. i 


The Health Care Financing Ad- ' 


ministration will soon be issuing 
a Request for Proposal to conduct 
Medicare and.Medicaid experiments 
with hospices which have a home 
health ‘program certified by Medi- 
care and/or Medicaid. 


LONG-TERM CARE MINIMUM 
DATA SET 


There are no valid guidelines re- 
garding the potential need for home 
health services. Adequate and com- 
parable utilization and related statis- 
tical data are not recorded in a uni- 
form way nor in many instances are 
they available at all. To deal directly 
with this problem, in September 
1976, PHS’s National Center for 
Health Statistics, in cooperation with 
the Technical Consultant Panel 
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(TCP) on Long-Term Care .of the 
United States National Committee 
on Vital and Health Statistics, be- 
gan work on the development of a 
minimum basic data set for long-. 
term care. Long-term care is broadly 
defined to cover domiciliary, am- 
bulatory,- and institutional services 
for that segment of the population , 
whose problems are of long duration 
and require assistance from medical 
and related professions. The major set- 
tings for long-term care are nursing 
homes, chronic disease hospitals, 
mental health facilities, out-patient 
clinics, home health agencies, re- 
habilitation centers, and various 
sheltered environments forthe phys- 
ically, mentally, and socially im- 
paired, disabled, or dependent. 
The TCP will complete work on 
the Long-Term Care Minimum Data 
Set this spring and distribute the 
“data set for public comment. Imple- 
mentation of the Long-Term Care 
Minimum Data Set in home health 
agencies is a matter of highest pri- 


ority. 


HOME HEALTH CaRE SERVICE 
- DELIVERY ASSESSMENT IN THE 
STATE OF FLORIDA- 


The importance of patient care as- 
sessment is illustrated by a release -` 
of the results of a fact finding study 
of Florida home health care pro- 
grams by HEW’s Office of the In- 
spector General on February 1, 


1978.7 The Office of the- Inspector 


General worked with the Florida 
Department of Health and Rehabili- 
tative Services to collect and analyze 
information from home health cli- 


7. U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of the Inspéctor General, 
“Home Health Care Service Delivery Assess- 
ment— Information Memorandum,” 
ington, D.C., 1 February 1978). 


(Wash- . 
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ents and agencies throughout Flor- 
ida as part of a study mandated by 
the state legislature. Florida’s home 
health industry proved particularly 
useful for the study because of the 
interaction of two factors: a large el- 
derly population and the rapidly ex- 
panding not-for-profit and proprie- 
tary agencies that compete with 
~ public agencies for Medicare clients. 


Assessment issues identified in l 
Florida Home Health Study 


Uneven patterns in the supply 
of home health care: 


Floridas home health agen- ` 


cies are concentrated in Flor- 
ida’s three major retirement 
areas, resulting in considera- 
ble competition . for eligible 
clients. In fact, the not-for- 
profit agencies use nurse co- 
ordinators to influence doc- 
tors and discharge planners’ 
‘referrals. Some coordinators 
pursue clients in the hospital 
and are the hospital equiva- 
lent of ambulance-chasers. 


There is a dearth of qualified 

-staff— forty percent of home 
«` : health agencies report inade- 

quately qualified staff. 


In addition to the trend toward 
high concentration of home 
health providers, Florida has 
experienced dramatic growth 
of private not-for-profit agen- 
cies (from 11 in 1975 to 79 in 
1977). , 


These trends pose the ques- 
tion of whether quality has de- 
teriorated while cost has in- 
creased. Mechanisms such as 
Certificate of Need were not 
adopted early enough to con- 
trol expansion. The effects of 
the Certificate of Need and 


licensing and certification proc- 
esses on agency trends and 
staffing necessitate that the 
Department’s position on Cer- 
tificate of Need be reexam- 
ined. 


Reimbursement practices may 
encourage delivery of exces- 
` sive or unnecessary services 
to some clients while denying 
needed services to others. 


Entry into home health care 
may not consider the client’s 
best interest. 


There are no incentives to. 


-provide clients with the best 
plan of treatment. 


ACCOUNTABILITY — WHOSE 
RESPONSIBILITY? 


A frequent observation on the con~ 


temporary health care system in the 
United States is that the system 
could and would absorb every dollar 
made available to it and that the 
primary result of such resource ab- 
sorption would not be better health 
but more exotic treatments for ill- 
ness. Given the large and increas- 
ingly critical stake which govern- 
ment—and hence the taxpaying pub- 
lic—has in the United States health 
care system, it is inevitable that per- 
formance and productivity questions 
should become increasingly impor- 
tant, particularly as they relate to 
matters of resource allocation and 
cost/benefit. i 

One of the few avenues open to 
the prevention of counterproductive 
regulations and the maintenance of 
necessary Hexibility in the exercise 
-of the healing arts is the institution 
and maintenance of accountability 
which will be adequate for public 
purposes. This assertion is based on 
the pragmatically rational assump- 
tion that the large, complex, pres- 
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sured, and resource-limited society 
will tend not to take on unnecessary 
responsibilities, but that it will, in - 
self-defense, tend to take on any au- 
thority deemed necessary to protect 
itself against exploitation or abuse. 
Thus, the way to make regulation 
unnecessary is to convince citizens- 


at-large and their official representa- . 


tives that such regulations are not 
needed because adequate security 
already exists. This convincing will 
be difficult because our citizens, 
their official representatives, and the 
mass media are presently so skepti- 
cal about the United States’ health 
care system that the case for credi- 
bility must be made anew. If we are 
going to be successful in making a 


* 
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creditable case, a modification of our 
professional attitudes, and then pro- 
fessional practices concerning ac-’ 
countability, is essential. 

What this adds up to is a unique 
blending of skills and responsibil- 
ities—a partnership that benefits 
every American by providing better 


‘health protection and services, a . 


more abundant store of health care 
knowledge and a sure capacity to 
meet the’ health care challenges of 
the future. The Public Health Serv- 
ice is proud of its role and the re- 
sponsibilities that the American peo- 
ple have entrusted to it. Together 
with our partmers,-we are working 
to fulfill the promise of better health ` 
for everyone. 


* 


© QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: I am concerned.with your plea 
for definitional clarity. I am con- 
cerned also that you talk about 


quality of care, with which the day | 


care people are also concerned. I 
am wondering if we could’ have a 
concept of standards, 
not clarify for all of us if we had 
standard care, minimal care, and 
then quality care, because it seems 
to me that we may be eliminating 
the notion of something above stand- 
ard and also confusing standard and 
minimal. Can we have a triage in 
definitions as well as a triage in care? 

A (Abdellah): In defining quality 
of care, the definition that we have 
tried to use is those services which 
are absolutely needed. Needed, not 
least, but needed as determinéd by 
assessment of some form and then 
outcome measures and no more, so I 
think there is a distinction between 
least and pected: 


if it might ’ 


Q: Given the peculiar vulnera- 
bility of old people to dependency 


‘upon all helping professionals, doc: 


tors, nurses, social workers, and 
others, how do you at the federal 
level intend to counteract that ex- 
ploitative tendency? 

A (Abdellah): We are undertaking 
in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare a major-effort on 
deinstitutionalization, and we feel a 
great deal can be done ‘to rectify 
the overinstitutionalization of the 
elderly. But we cannot do this hap- 
hazardly because there are not the 
community-based services in exist- 
ence to automatically move so,many 
individuals or to provide more home 
health services. It is necessary to 
work out a balance of needed serv- 
ices, and here is where health sys- 
tems agencies help so much because 
I feel that certificate of need, al- 
though it was not mandated for 
home health services, is something 
that is important for home health 
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agencies. We also need genes 
of need for hospitals so that they do 
not: just mushroom. We-are begin- 
ning to move in some target areas 
like the institutionalization areas. 


. Q: Why is it necessary to think of 
the traditional five-day work week 
for the provision of home services? 
What do people do on the week- 
. end? I am one of the people who 
would plead for an extension of so- 
cial work agencies- being opened 
with some staff on weekends for the - 
people who are in trouble on Satur- 
day and Sunday. 

A (Abdella): This is a goede ex- 
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ample of where the federal govern-, ‘ 


ment cannot solve all the problems. 


We wete able to make a change in - 


` skilled nursing facilities to get a 


seven day week coverage. Keeping | 


social work agencies open.on the 
weekends is something you can do at 
the local level. We do not dictate 
the hours that home health agencies 
should stay open nor the hours that 
social workers work. I know of 
nothing in our regulations or re- 
imbursement patterns in Medicare 
and Medicaid that would not reim- 


burse for those services if they were . 


provided over the weekend. The de- 


termination of theperiod which the - 


services of social workers are pro- 
vided is local, not federal. 


a, 
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The Issue of Mandatory Retirement 


By HAROLD L. SHEPPARD 


ABSTRACT: The issue of mandatory retirement is com- 
plicated, not as easily resolved as it may first appear. Part 
of the issue has to do with whether there ought to be any 
age at which employees must retire; another is, given 
mandatory retirement, is there an appropriate age for it? The 
newest federal legislation addresses the issue by using age 70 . 
(with some exceptions) as the earliest age at which employers 
may legitimately require their employees to retire. This 
paper investigates whether a problem actually exists with 
respect to a mandatory retirement age. It discusses evidence 
from a national survey dealing with hiring and firing practices 
and points out the need to distinguish between functional 
and chronological age. Some research and policy issues are 
discussed, and, finally, the relationship of mandatory retire- 
ment to the young in the work force is considered. The paper 
concludes by noting that the emerging issue will center on 
costs to the total economy of early retirement for a growing 
population whose life expectancy is continuing to rise and 
what the alternative solutions to those costs might be, includ- 
ing the alternative of reversing the trend toward early 
retirement. 


ie 
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MANDATORY RETIREMENT 


E ISSUE of mandatory retire- 

ment is, as in the case of most 
social policy controversies, not as 
simple as it may appear at frst. 
We need also to remind ourselves 
that formal retirement is essentially 
a recent and novel social institution, 
and mandatory retirement is even 
more recent. It is no more than 100 
years: old, if we take the policy 
promulgated by Bismarck for public 
pensions starting at age 70. In the 
United States, it is much younger, if 
we take the Social Security legisla- 
tion of 1935 and the subsequent 
private pension programs that typi- 
cally required a fixed age for retire- 
ment. 


THE ISSUE OF FIXED RETIREMENT 


` Part of the issue has to do with 
whether there should be any aze at 
which employees should be required 
to retire. Another dimension can be 
posed as follows: assuming that we 
are in favor of a mandatory retire- 
ment age, why age 65? Is this choice 


based on any demographic, eco-. 


nomic, and social realities or prac- 
ticalityP A third dimension grises 
from the fact that Congress has 


only recently amended the Age 


Discrimination in Employment Act 
so. that 70—and not 65—has now 
become the earliest age at which 
employers (with some exceptions) 
may legitimately require their em- 
ployees to retire. In’ the case of 
federal employees, the same legisla- 


.tion has eliminated, altogether, any 


mandatory retirement age. 

But in both instances, raising the 
age. from 65 to 70 in the non- 
federal sector, and eliminating any 
upper age in the federal employ- 
ment sector, a’ great deal of con- 
sternation has emerged among public 
and private sector managers, as well 
as among some public decision- 


makers. Among the questions being 
asked are: How will employers be 
able to get rid of their “deadwood” 

(assuming that the older the lumber, 
the deader it is)? How will raising 
or eliminating the previous man- 
datory retirement age affect the 
morale of an organization’s younger 
workers whose upward mobility or 
promotion chances presumably will 
be thwarted? Will there-not be a 
need for special job performance 
assessment tests or methods to be 
applied to the 65-69 year-old 
workers? Will the costs of fringe 
benefits not be greater for companies 
forced to keep workers on after the 
age of 65 through the age of 69? 


Is THERE REALLY A PROBLEM? 


The general fears expressed seem 
to neglect the fact that most workers 
do not work up to the age of 65 and 
then retire. The latest Department of 
Labor figures available at this time 
(for January 1978) indicate that less 
than 29 percent of males 65-69 were 
still in the labor force. By compari- 
son, in 1960, the proportion was 
nearly 46 percent, which shows the 
continuing trend toward retirement 
no later than age 65. Among women, 
the data for January 1978 show that 
slightly more than 15 percent of 
women 65-69 were in the labor 
force, compared to slightly more 
than 17.3 percent in 1960. This much 
slower decline in labor force par- 
ticipation in the case of older women 
is a reflection of the general increase, 
to begin with, in the labor force 
attachment of women. A more 
pertinent comparison, perhaps, can 
be seen in the trends among those 
60-64. In 1960, nearly 80 percent of 
men in that age group were in the 
labor force; by January 1978, only 
61.5 percent. The corresponding 
proportions for women are 31 percent 
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in 1960, rising only slightly to 33 
percent by January 1978. . 

The basic point is that few workers 
continue to work after the age of 65. 
What effect the new legislation will 
have gn these statistics is difficult to 
assess. The Department of Labor has 
recently estimated that roughly 
200,000 additional workers 65 and 
older would continue to work as a 
result of the legislation. Itis not clear 
what assumptions and methods were 
used to arrive at that figure. If it is 
correct, 200,000 does not appear to 


be so large as to wreak, on a macro ` 


basis, any havoc as far as, problems 
of performance assessment and 
younger employee job opportunities 
are concerned. But in rebuttal ta 
such an argument, what if the 200,000 
is an annual figure; that is, suppose 
that each year 200,000 additional 
workers 65 and older ‘opted toremain 
employed? 

~ At this point, I should call attention 
to, the fact: that the statistics pre- 
viously presented on labor force 
- participation include- workers em- 
_ ployed in enterprises without any 
mandatory retirement age and to the 
furthér fact that very substantial 
proportions of those 65 and older are 
working only part-time: on a vol- 
untary basis. In 1976, for example, 
only 29 percent of men and women 
65-69 years old were working at 
all, and of that 29 percent, about 68- 
percent worked on less than a year- 
round, full-time basis. More precisely, 
taking the total population 65-69, 
. less than 10 percent of that age group 
worked on a year-round, full-time 
. basis. Again, for purposes of com- 
parison, in 1960, nearly 41 percent 
- of this same age group had some 
work, and about 60 percent of the 
_ work-experience population worked 
on less than a year-round, full-time 
basis. And of the total 65-69 popula- 
tion in that year, more than 16 
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percent worked on- a year-round, 
full-time basis. These comparisons- 
again point to the declining propor- 
tion of Americans who work after ° 
the'age of 65, especially the propor- . ` 
tion working on a year-round, full- 
time basis. 

James Schulz, of Brandeis Uni- 
versity,’ has examined~the 1968 
survey of older men by the Social .. 
Security Administration! and has 
estimated. that 54 percent of them 
were subject to mandatory retirement 
tules. Thirty percent of the total 
original sample retired before the . 
mandatory age; 24 percent at. the 
mandatory age, and among those 
who did retire at the mandatory . 
age,. 10 percent were unwilling to 
retire and apparently capable of 
work. continuity.2 Thus, while the 
figures may have changed over the -` 
past decade, the results should still 
show a small proportion desirous - 
and capable of working beyond age. 
65. The proportion beyond 70 should 


be even smaller. 


THE HARRIS SURVEY AND HIRING 
` AND FIRING 


According to the 1974 survey for 
the National Council’on the Aging 
by Louis Harris, 37 percent of the 
employed sample 18-64 years old 


-reported working in an organization 


with a fixed retirement age.? In-. 
formation about how persons with 
a responsibility for hiring and firing ` 
feel about work and retirement age 
is difficult to come by, arid even 


1. James H. Schulz, “The Economics of 
Mandatory Retirement,” Industrial Geron- 
tology (Winter 1974}, pp. 1-10. i 

2. Virginia Reno, “Why Men Stop Working 
at or before 65,” Socia! Security Bulletin 
(June 1971). g 
- 3. Louis Harris and Associates, Inc., The 
Myth and Reality of Aging in America 
(Washington, D.C.: The National Council on 
the Aging, 1975). 
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the large and comprehensive sample 
survey by Louis Harris shows some 
confusing results. For example, the 


proportion of persons 18-64 with - 


such responsibility agreeing with 
the statement that “Nobody should 
be forced to retire because of age, 
if he wants to continue working a 
is still able to do a good job” 
lower than the proportion of the es 
public agreeing —79 percent versus 
86 percent. On the other hand, only 
37 percent of those with hiring and 
firing responsibilities—compared to 
49 percent of the total sample— 
agrees that “since many people dre 
. ready to’ retire at 65 years’of age and 
it’s hard to make exceptions for 


those who are not ready, it makes. 


sense to have ‘a fixed retirement 
. age for everyone.” Responses to the 
first statement suggest that “hiring- 
and-firing”’ persons are more in favor, 
. of compulsory retiremént than the 
general public, while responses to 


the second statement point to the _ 


“opposite conclusion; namely, that 
“hiring-and-firing” persons are less 


in favor of a fixed retirement agè.. 


The authors of the Louis Harris 
report. conclude, nevertheless, that 
“most hiring and firing decision- 
makers would not be opposed to 
some kind of individualized method 
for determining who should be 
forced to retire and who should not.” 
One further provocative nuance of 


this 1974 survey: a higher proportion ` 


of the 65-plus group than of the 
younger public felt’ that 
makes sense to have a fixed retire- 
ment age for everyone.” More than 
one-half. of the 65-plus group (54 
percent) agreed with that statement, 
in contrast to only 48 percent of the 
-18-64 group in the sample. And yet, 
at the same time; there was no 
difference between the young and 


the old in agreement with the state- . 
ment that “nobody should be forced l 
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to retire because of age, if he wants 
to continue working and is still able 
to do a good job.” 

Finallv, to add to the provocative 
types of findings, why do we find in 
the Harris survey that, in’ contrast 


‘to the greater acceptance of a fixed 


retirement age among the 65-plus 


population, the older group has a’ 


smaller proportion -accepting the 
proposition that a younger required 


retirement age is a good thing? ` 


Unfortunately, the Harris report 
authors failed to explore these seem- 
ing contradictions, to attempt any 
additional analysis for some possible 
explanation of these apparent con- 
tradictions. On the surface, at least, 
there may be some confusion by 
the general public on the mandatory 
retirement issue, or else the mean- 
ings of these statements to the 
respondents have not been fully 
fathomed by the researchers. 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE AND 
WORK PERFORMANCE 


For some students of work and 
aging, mandatory retirement as a 
practical issue may have been ex- 
aggerated. They would agree, how- 
ever, that what is at stake is a 
principle, based on two arguments. 
The first is that age per se, according 
“to a great deal of research history, is 
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not a totally reliable predictor of . . 


work performance, that the decision 


‘to hire or to retire an employee 


should be based on an: assessinent 
of that specific individual’s func- 


. tional capacity to perform on the job, 


and that the variation among in- 
dividuals at any one age is too great 
to use a class- or age-categorical 
method for making hiring o or retire- 
ment decisions. 

The second argument is more or 
less a moral or civil rights one, partly 
based on the previous viewpoint 
regarding the greater relevance of 
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functional criteria, rather than on 
chronological age. 
Regarding both arguments, I be- 
lieve that we may now be under- 
going, consciously or unconsciously 
a sociocultural redefinition of what 
(or when) is “old.” This is another 
way of saying that in other historical 
periods and in other types of societies. 
a person of an age much lower than 
65 was defined as “old,” and that we 
may be shifting to an older chron- 
ological age. Toward the latter 
quarter of the nineteenth century, 65 
was typically accepted in Western 
industrialized economies as old. It is 
a commonplace bit of hearsay that 
. Bismarck was responsible for formal- 
izing 65 as the age for retirement 
when he introduced one of the first 
public pension schemes of the West 
and that his choice of 65 was 
- arbitrary. I am inclined to believe, 
rather, that the choice had more of a 
biomedical reality basis than this 
hearsay, or the conventional wisdom 
of professional gerontology, would 
have it. Bismarck must have been 
advised (again, the conventional 
wisdom asserts it was von Krupp) 
that 65 was a good age for pensiqn 
eligibility from a cost standpoint 
because ‘workers reaching that age 
would not live much longer after 
that, anyway—and the costs to the 
government would not be exorbitant. 
I do not have the life expectancy 
tables for Germany for the late nine- 
teenth century, but for the United 
States around the turn of the century 
(1900-02), the average life ex- 
‘ pectancy for white males aged 65 
was 11.5 more years. Seventy-five 
. years later (in 1975), that life ex- 
pectancy had increased by nearly 20 
percent, to 13.7 additional years. 
An increase of 2.2 years, in my 
opinion, is quite large from a policy 
point of view. Furthermore, there 
are some indications that the rate of 
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increase in life expectancy at 65 has . 
been growing rapidly since 1970. ` 


The issue in many people’s minds 


boils down to whether or not an 
employee’s chronological age per se 
is a useful criterion of work per- 
formance. There is no definitive 
body of knowledge that unambiva- 
lently justifies the use of chron- 
ological age per se for this purpose. . 
Atany rate, the decision by Congress 
to continue the use ofa chronological ` 
age, but at a higher year (70), might 
also be viewed as a pragmatic 
compromise between the principle 
of functional criteria for determining 
who should retire, on the one hand, 
and on the other hand, the principle. 
of administrative or managerial con- 
venience provided by the continued 
use of a fixed, chronological © age 
for mandatory retirement. 

It is a paradox, according to 


‘Leonard Cain, that chronological age 


developed into a major determinant 
for “assignment to the old age 
status” —specifically, removal from . 
the labor force—while at the same 
time “researchers confirm the in- 
adequacy of chronological age as 
an appropriate method for determin- 
ing old age.”* Perhaps the paradox. 
is partly due to the transitional stage 
in which we now find ourselves as 


“we undergo the sociocultural change 


in the definition of “old,” but it is 
also one more example of the po- 
tential discrepancy between the 
conclusions based upon research by 
scientists and the traditions and 
conventions of the general popula- 
tion and those of _ organizational 
décisionmakers. 

To be sure, the financial dimen- 
sions of any management practice 
resulting in the dismissal of selected 
categories of employees depend on 
the productivity and on the wage 

4. Leonard Cain, “The Sociology of Aging,” 
Current Sociology, vol. 8 (1958), p. 58. 
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. costs of those dismissed, compared 

' -to the productivity and wage costs 
‘of any replacements (or of workers 
who would otherwise have’been let 
go), But as James Schulz has warned, 
“The question [regarding the savings 
to an organization gained from a 
fixed retirement age] is not easy to 
answer because of the great difficulty 
in measuring the productivity of 
particular workers. 76 


RESEARCH AND POLICY ISSUES 


The mandatory retirement issue 
should be of interest to policy re- 
searchers and management experts. 
A: few of the research and policy 
issues follow.” 

1. To what extent does a given age 
for mandatory retirement function 
itself as an incentive to retire before 
that age? In other words, if there is 
a fixed age, are workers motivated 
to leave their place of employment 
before that age while they deem 

_ themselves still. young enough to 
obtain other employment, either on 
a full- or part-time basis? If this is 
the case (and this is not known), 


might the increase in the fixed age to ` 


70 produce the same phenomenon, 
but result in retirement later than 
under a fixed-age-at-60 policy? In 
that event, the 200;000 estimate by 
the Department of Labor might be 
an underestimate. 

2. What effect does a rise in the 
age for mandatory retirement have 
on the age for hiring? If an employer 
knows that if an employee must 
retire no later than 65, he might be 
reluctant to hire an applicant who 
was 55, for example, because the 
employer could, at most, count on 
only ten more years of service from 
the new employee. But if the age 
becomes 70, would the 55-year-old 


5. James Schulz, The Economics of Aging 


(Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth, 1977), p. 62. 
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applicant have a better chance for 
becoming employed? The older 
jobseeker might, also undergo the. 
same type of reasoning, thereby 
possibly affecting the odds for 
` applying for a job, or indeed, the 
, odds for remaining in the labor force. 

3. To what extent do organizations 
with a fixed mandatory age—re- 
gardless of what that age might be— 
experience greater difficulty than 
organizations without a mandatory 
age in recruiting top-level middle- 
aged and older workers whose in- 
centives to leave their current 
organizations might be decreased 
because of the recruiting organiza- 
tion’s mandatory retirement age 
- policy? 

A. In recent years, the number of 
state governments eliminating any 
retirement age whatsoéver—or at 
least raising the age—has been 
increasing sharply. Are these actions 
the result of employee or public 
pressures? In what way have these 
decisions been affected by studies of 
costs and benefits relating to pen- 
sions? 

5, While many companies may 
have a fixed retirement age policy, 
some of them have no strict, rigid 
enforcement of the policy, that is, 
they continue to make decisions on 
an individual: basis. This phenom- 
,enon, along with the lack of any 
“mandatory age in other companies, 
raises the question of how such 
employers make decisions about the 
retention or retirement of persons in 
their 60s and older? To date, we 
have no comprehensive, systematic 
picture or extensive case studies re- 
garding this question. If the new 
legislation is going to produce greater 
incentives on the part of employers 


_to use nonage-related criteria to 


determine whom, among the 65-69 
age group of workers, should be 
retired before the age of 70, perhaps 
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the experience of the companies 
without fixed retirement practices 
could provide some guidelines. 


MANDATORY RETIREMENT AND 
THE YOUNG 


If a person were to put on the hat 
(or spectacles) of a detached “cul- 
ture-free” anthropologist, he or she 
might comment on a certain facet 
of ‘the current argument against 
raising or eliminating the mandatory 

‘retirement age (or the argument in 
favor of lowering the retirement age), 
namely, that.raising the age (or not 
lowering it) will work against the 
young. Frequently, this argument 
is all it takes to stop à discussion and 
to arrive at a policy conclusion. This 


anthropologist might perceive this ` 


as a culturally determined decision 
process, one which, in this case, 
takes as given a value system that 
the young automatically must be 
assigned a priority; one that implicitly 
posits an intergenerational, win-lose 
conflict that in Pavlovian’ fashion 


resolves the conflict by discriminat- - 


-ing in favor of one age group—in 
this case, the young—agairist another, 


_ older age group. The cultural an-. 


thropologist might ask, why use the 
age referent at all? 

Three United States judges, Gesell, 
Flannery, and Robb, pointed out in 


their October 1977 decision against . 


the Department. of State’s policy of 

mandatory retirement at age 60—in 
response to the government's de- 

fense of the policy as “rationally 
'- related to its interest in creating 
advancement opportunities for 
younger people” —that this interest 
“in recruiting and promoting younger 
people solely because of their youth 
is. inherently discriminatory and 
cannot provide a legitimate basis for 
the statutory scheme.’”® 


6. Bradley v. Vance (Civil Action 76-0085). 
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The State Department is expected - 
to appeal this decision, but never- . 
theless, the three judges’ evaluation 
of the is-it-good-or-bad-for-the-young 
argument is noteworthy. The evalua- | 
tion is rare in that the court did not 
automatically assume that such an 
argument puts an end to the debate. 
Essentially, the viewpoint that age 
per se should not be used in person-: 
nel decisions is a neutral one. It 
does not mean that an-older person, 
simply because he or she is older, © 
should be favored over a younger 
person in the world-of work. But it 
does mean that an older person 


‘should not be discriminated against 


in favor of a younger one simply on . 
the basis of age. i 


Oren ASPECTS OF THE 
RETIREMENT Iss 


There is no doubt that in times of 


high unemployment and job scarcity, 


a society will tend to fragment 
itself along several socioeconomic 
lines in the scramble and competi- . 
tion for, and rationing of, jobs. Age 
groupings can be one of these, de- 
pending on the nature of the society. 
But in this connection, we should 
take time to ponder the fact that the 
efforts to pass the recent legislation ` 
began in the midst of one of our 
deepest recessions, and despite the 

scarcity of jobs, the legislation was - 
passed, by wide margins, in late 

March of 1978. 

In times of prosperity and worker 
scarcity, however, discrimination 
against older workers can still pre- 
vail, all of which suggests that the 
phenomenon cannot be strictly un- 
derstood’ within narrow economic 
variables. But- regardless of. the 
economic environment, much of our 
thinking regarding mandatory retire- 
ment and its relationship to job’ 
opportunities may, in the opinion of , 
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some economists,- reflect the time- 
honored and -worn doctrine of other 
economists of a fixed lump-of-labor 


theory, that regardless of economic’ 


policies, there are only so many jobs 
to be passed around, and that the 
only remaining issue is how to ration 
them among would-be workers of 
varying socioeconomic categories. 
In this connection, there are other 


aspects of the retirement issue that’ 
should be noted;, for example, a, 


special form of involuntary retire- 
ment just as compelling as a formal 
mandatory retirement age. In my 
own analysis of data from the Depart- 
ment of Labors National Longiy 


` tudinal Survey, it was determined . 


that the level of area unemployment 
-may influence the rate of early 
retirement. For instance, in areas 
with an unemployment rate of more 
than 6 percent in 1973, 31 percent 
of white males 60-64 were retired, 
compared to 28 percent in areas with 
4.1-6.0 percent unemployment, and 
only 24 percent in areas with 4 
percent or less unemployment. This 
is a type of involuntary retirement 
_ that is rarely noted. 

The other economic doctrine some- 
what. in contrast to the fixed-lump- 
of-labor one is that an increase in 
employment (or in this case, the re- 
tention of a given group of workers), 
through a variety of policies, pro- 
duces sufficient pùrchasing power to 
stimulate the further hiring by em- 
ployers ofall, or many, of the remain- 
ing .cohort of would-be ‘workers. 
According to this purchasing power 
doctrine, then, it is- possible to 
remove so many “older” workers 
from, the labor force that total 
purchasing power declines, support 
costs go up, and the resources for 
hiring other cohorts thereby are 
diminished—and few, if any, win. 
However, there has been no syste- 
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. trasting decisions. 


‘matic and veligble testing of either 
of these doctrines: 
` There apparently is no anivereal 


- one-to-one substitution -of a retiree. 


with a replacement—young or old. 
There is no mechanistic domino ef- 
fect produced by retirement, whereby 
first, a slightly younger coworker 
(or new hiree) takes the place of the 


higher-level retiree; second, the re-. 


placement is sicceeded by a person 
slightly younger than that replace- 
ment, ad infinitum, thus solving the 


youth employment problem. This is’ 


too mechanistic a doctrine, and it 
assumes that every man and woman 
is a smoothly interchangeable part in 
a simple and homogeneous societal 
work structure. . 

I have not dealt here in any detail 
with other court decisions regarding 
mandatory retirement. Suffice it to 
say that this is still a murky area, 
and the Supreme Court has had, and 
will have, differing cases with con- 
The issue of 
mandatory retirement involves not 
‘merely the Age Discrimination in 
Employment Act (ADEA), but the 
broader issue of the constitutionality 
of mandatory retirement itself undér 


the First and Fourteenth Amend- . 


ments. 
The amended ADEA eliminates, 


. in time, any age prior to 70 in a 


labor-management pension plan as 


` an exemption to the protected ages 


in the Act itself. This is a change 
from the previous version of the Act 
which did allow-for any age prior to 


65 in such plans as an exemption to. 


the age limit protected under the 


Act. So, for all practical purposes,. 
it is doubtful if any attack on the ` 


practice of mandatory retirement 
will be based on ADEA. What might 
occur are cases charging age dis- 
crimination in dismissal or promotion 
between the ages of 65 and 69, 
but again the total numbers of 
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persons in that age group working on 
a regular, full-time basis, and subject 
to a fixed retirement age, are small. 

The total number of such persons 
—including those not subject to any 
mandatory retirement age—was- 
about 800,000 in 1976. I should also 
add that the total number of Ameri- 


cans 70 and older who work on a. 


year-round, ‘full-time basis is only 
about 375,000, according to work 
experience data from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Now, assuming for 
the sake of argument -that year- 
round, full-time participation rates 
for the 65-69 population remain 
relatively unchanged over the next 
several years (which they probably 
will not, given the current downward 
trend in labor force participation of 
upper age groups), one could spec- 
ulate’ as to how large the 65-69 
year-round, full-time working pop- 


ulation might be by 1986. Using ' 


recent Census projections for the 
65-69 population for the year: 1986, 
it appears that there will be hardly 
any increase at all in the year- 
round, full-time working population 
of those ages—the total projection 
being 875,000, not much more than 
the roughly 800,000 as of 1976. 
Because of the nature of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics data,. equivalent 
projections for the 70-plus popula- 
tion are not possible. 

The main point, however, is that 
the population affected by the new 
legislation, those 65 through 69, will 
not increase substantially over the 
next decade. In saying this, however, 
I should also add that any continuing 
trend toward early retirement might 
produce even smaller numbers. On 
the other hand, if the change in the 
legislation actually would increase 
the desire of other workers reaching 


65 to stay longer in their places of. 


. employment; if the costs to the in- 
dividual of retiring are perceived as 
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greater than the benefits of retiring 
(as a result of inflation, for example); 
and if the public and private sectors 
begin seriously to doubt their ca- 
pacity to support growing numbers 
of nonworking elderly, the projected `’ 
875,000 may, in fact, be accurate, 
perhaps even on the conservative 
side. In certain occupations and 
industries-—-probably the ones which _ 
seem to be on the increase and which 
also happen to be the ones with the ~ 
least dissatisfying features generally 
motivating employees to retire—we 
may see a growth in the retention of 
older workers past the so-called. 
“normal” age of retirement. 


CONCLUSIONS 


‘It is my opinion ‘that mandatory. 
retirement as an issue is important 
primarily because of the individual 
civil rights questions: that are in- 
volved and also because of the 
growing research evidence ` that 
quantitative age per se is not a valid 
criterion for making retirement de- 
cisions. But the total numbers af- 
fected; and the total economy costs 
involved, may not be of a sub- 
stantial magnitude. 

The more critical issues may 
instead have to do with the problems 
created by a growth in the numbers 
of workers retiring before any given - 
compulsory age, or even retiring 


` voluntarily at that compulsory age. 


I agree with James Schulz’s comment - 
that such trends mean a continued . 
reduction of the function of earnings: 

from paid employment in the eco- ` 
nomic support of older Americans. 
Will private and public pension 
systems be capable of providing that 
support? Obviously, the costs of 
supporting a growing population 
of nonworking older Americans at 
adequate retirement income levels 
will be mounting. Will the remain- 
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ing population of workers, however, 
continue to provide that support, 
especially if it means higher costs for 
them? Will state and local. govern- 
ment pension plans. and private 
sector pension plans be capable of 
meeting those growing costs of 
- retirement support.’ 

The emerging issue, . therefore, 
will center on the costs to the total: 


7. Harold L. Sheppard and Sara E. Rix, The 
Graying of Working America: The Coming 
Crisis of Retirement-Age Policy (New York: 
Free Press-Macmillan, 1977). 
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economy, and to specific retirement 
income systems—as well as to in- ` 
dividuals in retirement—of early 
retirement with adequate retirement 
income for a growing population 
whose life expectancy is continuing 
to rise; and what the alternative 
solutions to those costs might be, 
including the alternative of a stabili- 
zation or reversal of the trend 
toward: early retirement, especially 
early retirement without actuarial 
reductions to account for life ex- 
pectanny at the age of retirement. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Do you think that changed 
mores and legislation could produce 
a definition of self-worth that would 
make essential working as long as 
possible? 

A (Sheppard): I do not know if the. 
legislation is a conscious result of 
or will have a conscious effect on 
work effort or commitment.to work. 
I have speculated that the alleged 
change in the work effort among the 
younger generation could produce 
people desiring to leave the work 
force sooner than those with a higher 
work commitment. Maybe the level 
of work commitment is going down, 
but we have no hard-nosed measure 

_of that. Every study that I know of 
shows that job attitude is one of the 
important predictors of expected or 
actual early retirement. The more 
satisfying a job, and you get more 
satisfaction as you go up the occu- 
pational hierarchy, the less desire 
there is to get out of the work force 
at an. early age. The- strange thing 
is that there is no organized group 

. of people under 65 fighting to keep 

. jobs. The organized groups are the 


mass membership organizations of 


the already retired. 


Q: Is there any evidence which 
supports the idea that the jobs of 
people who retire at 65 are, indeed, 
the jobs that are open for younger 
people? Isn’t there some notion that 
those jobs are simply lost by at- 
trition? 

A (Sheppard): I would ae say they 
are lost altogether. Whether or not 


_ the industry in which the retirement 


is occurring in a growth industry has 
something to do- with it. Typically, 
those industries which are not grow- 
ing heve the oldest workers and 


_they’re not hiring young workers. It 


is in the growth: industries that the 
greater opportunities will occur, so 
I do want to harp on the more im- 
portant issue; namely, the need for a 
greater employment growth policy 
so that we do not have to start 
dividing Americans against one 
another. 
a 
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i EVALUATION OF MANDATORY ‘RETIREMENT 


IS PAPER will consider the 
issues raised by mandatory 
retirement, the meaning of the new 
law, the law’s specifics, and the un- 


certainties still ahead of us, in as — 


objective and as nontechnical ‘a way 
as possible. 

President Carter ned the new 
. law on April 6, 1978. It came into 
being rapidly— astonishingly so, to 
many people. Its prospects were 
generally considered minimal as late 


as last August, and then in Septem-- 


ber, the House passed it. With a little 
delay the Senate passed it; there 
‘were then some months of agoniz- 
ing, difficult reconciliation on two 
obscure points, and finally the com- 
_promise bill. It is in form an 
amendment to another law ten years. 


old—the Age Discrimination in’ 


Employment Act of 1967, or ADEA. 
That law said, briefly, that you must 
not pay attention to age in employ- 
ment for those who are between the 
ages of 40’and 65. 


WHAT ARE THE IssuEs? 


Now, what are the issues? In favor 
of mandatory retirement, there are 
these points: First, that it is really 
humane. The premise here is that a 
large percentage of people really do 
run out of steam noticeably some 
time in their 60s but that it is much 
nicer not to say so. With mandatory 
retirement, you can say: “How are 
we going to get along without you? 
But you are 65, and you know the 
ules, and it is a shame.” This is 
much better than telling Joe he can 
no longer hold down his job and has 
‘to leave, and having everyone know 
why he has to leave. 

Second, under mandatory retire- 
ment, employees can plan ahead. 
The older employee is on notice that 
his working career will be over on a 
fixed date, and that there is no 


escaping it. And the younger em- 


ployee can see more clearly when 
the path ahead will be opening up 
for him. Third; the employer , can 
plan ahead: he can arrange for an 
orderly succession and ‘avoid inade- 
quate staffing or overstaffing. F ourth, 
unemployment is high enough now. 


‘Leaving older’ people in jobs. oe 


prevent or delay opening up. thos 
jobs to younger people already em- 
ployed and, in turn, by a multiplier. 
effect, open up many ‘more jobs at 
the starting level for new entrants 
to the labor force. 

Finally, the affirmative: action 
implications: the people you are 
trying to bring into the labor force 
in special numbers—the women, 
the minorities—will be the ones 


` that -have to wait. The type and 


distribution of people who are in 
their 60s will be staying on, rather 
than being replaced by different 
distributions of people you are trying 
to bring in now at the commence- 
ment of their careers. ; 

There are; of course, arguments 
against mandatory retirement, either 
at.any time, or at least at age 65. 
First, some people say mandatory 
retirement is unconstitutional. It : 
would be hard to argue that the 
people who wrote the Constitution 
thought that: there should be no 
mandatory retirement. But perhaps, 
with our greater sophistication and-in- 
sight, we know better than they did 
what they meant to say—or, at least, 
what they would have said if they 
had been as enlightened as wé are. 

Second, it may at least be‘immoral 
or, what passes for immoral these 
days, unpopular. We can agree that 
in the last decade or two there has 
been an increasing sensitivity to 
distinctions. It’s been said that we 
have eliminated racism and sexism, 
and that we are now eliminating 
ageism. We have unisex clothes and 


spor 
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unisex haircuts. Is it equal oppor- 
tunity we. want, or sameness of 
result? How far shall we go, without 
becoming neo-Procrusteans? In the 
case of mandatory retirement, as 
Harold Sheppard notes in his article, 

‘half the general public favors the 
right to work after age 65—the right 
to work, the choice. Indeed, half of 
those who retire early favor the right 
to work. Is the glass half full or 
half empty? It could also be said that 
` halfthe general public does not favor 
the right to work; that half of those 
retiring early do not favor the right 
to work. 

Third, there is surely a problem 
in forcing someone into retirement 
with an inadequate income. Half the 
population now is covered by pen- 
sion plans, but half is not. The people 
who are forced out withonly Social 
Security and with inadequate private 
savings are in a financial bind. One 
would expect that they would prefer 
the opportunity to keep on working, 
particularly with the frightening 
experience in the last few years of 
substantial, prolonged inflation. Even 
those with adequate pensions at the 
point of retirement have suffered a 
. vicious depreciation of purchasing 
power .with inflation. As people 
increasingly perceive that situation, 
they will be more.reluctant to retire. 

Fourth, why 65? Why not 70? Why 


not’ some older’ age? The Social’ 


Security law started the 65 custom 
in this country and that, in tum, came 
from the social insurance scheme in 
Germany set up by Bismarck 100 
years ago. To be fair to Bismarck, 
however, and to show his pre- 
science, he set retirement at age 70, 
and it did not go down to 65 until 


1916. But age 65 is arbitrary. Even if . 
it was right in 1935, maybe today, ` 


because there has been some im- 
provement in mortality, it is not right. 
In 1935, people had roughly the 
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same life expectancy at age 65 that 


they now have at about age 68. ` 

Fifth, compulsory retirement may 
adversely affect health. It is common. 
to see obituaries of people who died 
a year, or two, or three after retire- 
ment. People notice this; they rarely 
notice the people who died before 
retirement or many years after retire-- 
ment. 

Sixth, the act of retirement, vol- 


untary or involuntary, may hurt one’s ; 


health. This’ is very likely true; 
any major change affects- health. 
One interesting study assigned point 


counts to various traumatic events: 


in an individual’s life—the death of 
a spouse, the marriage of a daughter, 
promotion, 
change in job—all of those events, 
good or bad, that significantly affect 
an individual’s life produce stress. 


The study suggested watching stress 


points: if a person changes jobs and 
cities and his wife has just died, it is 
not the time for retirement. , 

Of course, to retire does not neces- 
sarily mean becoming a vegetable. 
One can work elsewhere, either on a 
compensated basis or on a voluntary 
basis. The voluntary basis would be 
feasible if an adequate pension 
income were available. 


THE DEEPER ISSUES 


Those are the arguments typically 
heard for and against . mandatory 
retirement. There are deeper issues. 


_ First, private pension plans, which 


help make the transition to nonearn- 
ing status more attractive, are not 


growing. Indeed, about 20 percent - 


of the defined benefit plans that 
existed in 1974 have since been 
terminated. The enormous federal 


regulation introduced in 1974 as . 


ERISA—with the best of intentions 
—has clearly been the dominant 
cause. More attention must be paid 


change in location, 
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to encouraging private accumulation 
_ for retirement, which ‘provides se- 


curity. for the future retiree and- 


capital for business investment today. 

Second, if people can and do 
retire later, the faltering Social 
Security system would be helped. It 
will mean benefits starting at a later 
date, resulting in paying fewer 
benefits. It will also mean more 
‘revenue for Social Security from 
those employees who retire later as 
they continue to pay taxes on their 
salaries. 

- Third, age affects the body sconer 
than the mind. We seem to be in- 
creasingly what Peter Drucker calls 


a class of knowledge workers: We — 


are really not on the farm any 
more; we are really not doing much 


physical work— machines have taken . 


over a great deal of that; we are 
using our minds more. Nevertheless, 
some fear that, although the older 
worker may be as capable, he has a 
higher mortality, a higher disakility: 
the worker who is 80 may be just as 
capable, but he may die tomorrow, 
The mortality rate for age 70 is 2% 
times as high as that for age 60. The 
permanent disability rate for age 70 
is four times as high as that for. age 
60. Still, these are multiples of a 
very small number. The probability 
that a person age 75.will die the next 
year is only % of 1 percent. 

Fourth, there are demogiphic 
considerations. The proportion of 
_ the population at the younger ages — 
under 18 or 20—is decreasing with 
the lower birth rate. The proportion 


of the population over, age 65 is_ 


increasing, but not so rapidly: in the 
year 2030, the population over 65 
may be 20 percent of the total, but 


at present it is 10 percent, and in the. 


year 2000, according to the middle 
_ population projection. from Social 
Security, it will be only 12 percent. 
The proportion in the middle, the 


„private pensions, 


od 


working force, from age 18 or 20 to 
65, is increasing slowly: about 56 
percent in 1970 to 62 percent in the 


‘year 2010. So the biggest increase 


proportionately in the total, the most 
rapid increase in market share, is in’ 
the over 65 age group. Next is the 
work force, which is also increasing 
its proportion, but more slowly; and 
the people who make up the balance, 
the young, are a slowly decreasing 
proportion of the population. 

What are the implications of these 
other, less frequently mentioned 
issues? Well, it might have been 
bettér to delay action on mandatory 
retirement until unemployment was 
contained. It might have been better 
not to move it back five years at 
once, but to phase it in one year at 
a time. It might have been better 
to move the normal retirement age 
for Social Security back concurrently. 
It might have been better to say that 
mandatory retirement can be en- 
forced if you have an adequate 
pension, and cannot if you do not, 
although this would seem to give too 
much importance to the form of 
compensation, rewarding pensions 
and ignoring cash or other forms of 
compensation. It would surely be 
better to encourage the spread of 
so that more 
people can and will choose to retire 
earlier. 


WHAT DOES THE LAW MEAN? 


‘What will the mandatory retire- 
ment law mean to the employee? 
There is no one single meaning for 
all employees because there are too . 
many categories of employee. There 
is, for example, the knowledge 
worker and the laborer. There is . 


the person who -is union and the 


person who is nonunion. (An in- 
teresting aspect of this legislation, 
is that as of April 6 collective 
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bargaining agreements can no longer 
require mandatory retirement.) There opportunities for part-time employ- 
is the salaried employee and the ment. There will be people who 
wage earner; line people and staff; wish to continuein employment but 
high income and low income. The at the same time cut back their work 
achiever, the type A personality and load—fewer days, or fewer hours 


The employer may. wish to create 


the more dispassionate, the less 
_ committed person. , 

What does it mean to the em- 
ployer? Surely a great deal of 
employee uncertainty, and so per- 


per day. Implications for benefit 


plans are not too formidable. The’ 


essential approach is for the em- 
ployer to decide what he wants his 
employees to do‘and to see that the 


haps a great deal more need for benefit plans support that objective, 
preretirement counseling, or at least whether by encouraging early retire- 
a great deal more demand for it. Pre- ment or late retirement, or by being 
retirement counseling is an activity neutral. Different effects can be 
much talked about, but difficult to arranged for long-service versus 
assess. ` ; -_short-service employees, 
The employer may want to help salaried versus low-salaried ones, or 
people to prepare for sécond careers. able workers versus mediocre ones. 
IBM, often innovative, has a program ~ Correspondingly, the mistake ‘to 
that provides up to $500 a year for avoid is asking what our present 
tuition or other training expenses to benefit plans tell us to do. 
phase their employees into other Later retirement surely implies 
activities as they leave IBM—$500 higher wage costs—a person who 
a year for the three years preceding leaves at’ age 65 is replaced by 


or high-. 


departure and the two years follow- 
ing departure. If an individual retires 
at 55 from IBM, the money is avail- 
able from age 52, 

The most significant. implication, 
for the employer is surely the need 
for more thoroughgoing perform- 
ance evaluation, and at all: ages. 


someone younger, at a lower salary. 

What does it mean to the composi- 
tion of the work force? Here; some 
reassurance: perhaps. not too much. 
Government data from mid-1977 
show that the civilian work force 


` 


-over 16 now numbers about 97.7 . 


million. Of these, 6.4 million are 


: In the past he could and did rely’ ‘unemployed. Of the 91.3 million 
on a mandatory retirement age to .who are employed, there are only 
move people out that he felt really 1.5 million over 65. About 350,000 
needed to go. That is: no longer employees reach age 65 each year. 

permissible. He will now have to The principal fact needed to 
decide whether each employee is 
„pulling his weight, irrespective mandatory retirement is this: now, 
_of age. The alternative is to ac- ‘and last year, and the year before 
cept inefficiency and inadequacy — 
at all ages—and the attendant 1970s, 85 percent or more of the 
competitive drag. Note particularly people who stopped working did so 
that people are not going to agree before they- reached 65. Only 15 


on the assessment of performance. 


Employers and employees are bound . 


to look: at performance ' differently.. 
There will inevitably be controversy 
- and dissatisfaction. 


‘percent or less of the people who 


stopped working did so at 65 or later. 


The second fact needed for this’ 
‘appraisal is that of those who do` 


work until they are 65, two-thirds 


~ 


appraise the impact of delaying 


that, and actually all through the. - 
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of the men and not quite half of the 
women continue to work, but not too 
much longer: three years after age. 
65, only 30 percent of those who did 
continue are still working. The 
Senate Committee on Human Re- 
sources started: with the fact that 
350,000 people reaching 65 this year 
are still employed, took one-half that 


number, or 175,000, and rounded to: 


200,000, to estimate the number per 
year who will continue to work after 
age 65. This is the number that 
Harold Sheppard mentions in his 
paper; it is.a reasonable estimate 
today. It may not be for the future, 
as I will suggest later. In any case, 


after five years, entrants to and exits “ 


from: the labor force will stabilize 
again as people once more resume 
retiring. 


THE LAWS SPECIFICS 


Now that the issues of mandatory 
retirement and what they mean to 
people have been considered, let us 
turn to the specifics of the law— 
Public Law 95-256—the Age Dis- 
crimination in Employment Act 
Amendments of 1978. They apply, 
as does the ADEA law itself, to 
employers in the private sector 
except those with fewer than 20 
employees, which excludes about 30 
percent of. the labor force. There is 
an exclusion for those in bona fide 


executive or high policymaking ` 


positions if the employer provides a 
private pension of at least $27,000 
per year. The $27,000 pension is the 
minor part: the conference report 
makes it quite clear that “bona fide 
executive or high policymaking 
position” is to. be construed quite 
narrowly. Peter Drucker suggested 


in a recent issue of the Wall Street-' 


Journal that high potential people 
might -refuse promotion to the 
elegant circle of the bona fide 


executive or the high policymaking ` 


position because they already enjoy 
greatly what they are doing and have 
no desire to be pushed out at 65. 
He suggests avoiding that problem, 


‘wihout losing the opportunity to 


prune these senior people at age 65, 
by establishing the practice. of 
moving the 65-year-old bona fide 
executive or high policymaker out 
of his line position into s work 
that does not qualify for mandatory 
retirement. The 65-year-old em- 
ployee can remain working if he so 
wishes and the widest choice remains 
for the top jobs among those under 


.65. Another interesting exception is 


for those with contracts of unlimited 
tenure at institutions of higher learn- 
ing: these people can still be retired 
mandatorily at 65. . 

As of April 6, 1978, the law was 
amended—quite clearly in direct 
response to a recent Supreme Court 
decision—to “clarify” that from now 
on no seniority system and no benefit 


` plan can require retirement béfore 


65. The Supreme Court dealt with a 
retirement plan with mandatory re- 
tirement at 60. The original ADEA 
protected people between ages 40 
and 65 from discrimination by an 
employer on account. of age, bùt it 
specifically permitted retirement 
plans to operate if they were bona 
fide and not a subterfuge to’ evade 
the law. The plan at issue was put 
into ‘effect in the 1930s ‘and so 
obviously not set up to evade ADEA, 
which was passed in 1967. The new, 
“clarifying” amendment makes it 
clear that a benefit plan cannot have 
a mandatory retirement:age below 
65 (not 70—that comes later). It also 
makes clear that there cannot be 
mandatory retirement before age 65 
(again, age 70 will come later) 
pursuant to a collective bargaining 
agreement: the union is not allowed 
to bargain away an individual’s right 
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to continue working. As a temporary 
exception, ‘mandatory retirement 
pursuant to present bargaining agree- 
ments—those in effect September 1, 

1977—-can continue to the termina- 


tion of the agreement, but no later 


than January 1, 1980. 

It is on January 1,. 1979 that 
mandatory retirement is prohibited 
before age 70, rather than 65. That 
is also the date for the bona fide 
executive exclusion and for the 
tenure ‘exclusion. The tenure ex- 
clusion, however, is not with us for 
long: it is automatically repealed on 
July 1, 1982, after which even 
teachers cannot be retired before age 
70. Those are the rules for the private 
sector. 

In the case of federal ployment 


- mandatory retirement has not been 


allowed before age 70, and that limit 
is removed altogether, effective 
September 1, 1978. This applies to 
about 95 percent of the federal 
employees, but mandatory retire- 
ment continues to be available for 
certain specialties: federal fire 
fighters, law enforcement personnel 
(the FBI, for example), air traffic 
controllérs, foreign service officers, 
foreign intelligence personnel, and 
—note the fine tuning of Congress 
—employees of the Alaska railroad 
and the Isthmus of Panama. The 
Civil Service Commission is required 
to study and report finally by January 
1, 1980 on the effects of these 
amendments on federal employees 
(in the brave spirit of legislate first 


-and find out afterwards). It is also 


to study the exclusion of those 
under 40. 

The Secretary of Labor also, is 
required to study and report, but not 


until January 1, 1982. His topics are, 


what did we do when we changed 
age 65 to.70? Is it feasible to have 
no limit? Or is it feasible to have a 
higher limit? What did we do by 
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having -an executive exemption? | 


What did we do by having a tenure 
exemption? We will all look forward 
with great interest to finding out 
what it is that Congress did. 

As aresult of the new law, jury trial 
of facts is available now not only for 
wages but for liquidated damages. 


There is no provision for punitive 


damages. Š 


” UNCERTAINTIES 


There are uncertainties with this _ 


law, as with any legislation, although 
it is remarkably brief, only three 
pages. The states are not pre-empted 
by this law: they are free to add 
further prohibitions, rules, penalties, 
and so forth. California has a new law” 
on mandatory retirement, but it is 
not quite clear when it is effective. 


The state legislative counsel issued ~ 


an opinion that mandatory retire- 
ment can continue under existing 
plans for two years or until collec- 


tive bargaining agreements expire, - 


whichever comes first. The California 
Fair Employment Practice Commis-. 
sion issued a staff proposal with the 


‘same conclusion. Neither opinion is 
binding, however. The only one 


opposing these views is the as- 
semblyman who was the author of 
the law, and he says. the ban is in 
effect now. 

Florida, too, has a law prohibiting 


mandatory retirement because: of. 
age. Alaska, Montana, and North 


Carolina have laws’ that may pro- 
hibit mandatory retirement at ‘age 
65. Some 38 jurisdictions, in fact, 
have laws prohibiting discrimination 
on account of age. 


Uncertainties will, of course, arise ` 


from the words of the federal law 
itself. There will be dispute, and in 
time court decisions will trace out a 
pattern. of interpretation. (We are 
an increasingly litigious society: 


* 
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Some say that now.everyone is in 
court except the criminal.) Disputes 
are bound to arise from differences 
in perception of performance. And to 
what extent,can an employer re- 
assign someone to lighter responsi- 
bilities? At a lower salary? How 
finely can that be tuned? - 

I find the estimates -of continued 
employment beyond 65 to be plausi- 
“ble, but I wonder if they are reliable. 
Will the new law change people’s 
perceptions? Until now almost every- 
body has retired before 65, but 
someone leaving employment at 64 
was giving up only one year of further 
employment; now it will be six. Will 
that kind of comparison shift people’s 
thinking? Will people come more 
and more to perceive the prospects 


of continued substantial inflation . 


and be more fearful of retiring early, 
thus exposing themselves to the 
cruel erosion of income? It used to 
be that everyone retired at 65; then 
more and more people retired early, 
` until, now, 90 percent retire before 
65, and the few who work beyond 
65. stop after a few years more. I 
wonder if we will see a drift to 
a broader, more even dispersion of 
retirement over the range 55 and 70, 
depending very sensitively upon fe 
nancial resources and the satisfaction 
ofthe work. And while we peer ahead 
to see as best we can what this new 
law will bring, let me point out that 
Claude Pepper, the sponsor of the 
new law, says that the next thing 


he plans to do is introduce a‘bill to` 
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prohibit mandatory retirement at 
any age. 


CONCLUSIONS? 


It is true that the theme of the 1978 
annual meeting is Planning for the 
Elderly, but the concept behind the 
ADEA legislation is not planning for 
others. Rather, it is the freedom of 
each individual to plan for himself 
or, more simply, to broaden his 
choices. So in keeping with that- 
concept, I offer no plans for the 
elderly, and I leave the conclusions 
to you. 

Yet perhaps you will seco an 
observation without judgment.: The 
greater freedom of choice for em- 
ployees is not a pure addition to 
free action: itis gained at the expense 
of the employer’s freedom to choose 
his staff. Few among you have much 
experience as an employer; fewer 
still, in risking all to begin a new 
business veriture. Recall for a mo- 
ment that almost all new E 
fail. They are heavily taxed; 
are heavily regulated. The pa pane 
is not allowed to hire the people he 
wants to; he is not allowed to fire the 
people he wants to. Sir Walter Scott 
wrote: 


Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive. 


Perphaps we: should say here, in- 
stead: 


Oh, what a E web we enter, 


When first we start a private venture. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Most of us would agree that. 
there are not enoúgh meaningful 
jobs for many parts ofthe populetion. 
But where is the evidence that pro- 
viding greater open for any 


one segment nedeni disad- 
vantages another? 

A (Givens): There is paent no 
universal one-to-one substitution of 
a retiree with a replacement, young 


p 
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or old. There is no mechanistic 
domino effect produced by retire- 
ment, whereby first a slightly 
younger coworker or new hiree, takes 
the place ofa higher level retiree. Or 
that that replacement-is succeeded 
by a slightly younger person, and 
then downward through the ranks, 
thus solving the youth unemploy- 
ment program. This is too mech- 
anistic a doctrine, and it assumes 
that every man and woman is a 
smoothly interchangeable part in a 
simple and homogeneous work struc- 
ture for the total society. The crux of 
the teenage unemployment problem 
has nothing to do with keeping a 65- 
year-old in an organization. 


Q: You mentioned that there are 
200,000 more older workers likely to 
stay on in the work force, and’ I 
wonder if we are not setting in mo- 
tion here a change in values that 
might place an increasingly high 
value on continuing to work. I fore- 
see the possibility of many millions 
_ of older workers choosing to stay 
on because of this whole change in 
the value system. 

.  _A(Givens): I think you are reading 
- too much into this Amendment. It is 
‘not stating that you are more valu- 
able if you keep on working; it 
states that you have a broader choice. 
But let’s say; mechanistically and 
simplistically, that 200,000 people 


do not join the labor force —what 


you are then doing is counting those 
200,000 whom you would not have 
counted otherwise. 200,000 related 
to about 7 million unemployed means 
two tenths of a percent. If your un- 
employment rate is 6.9, that would 
push it to 7.1. But what you're 
doing is artificial. You are now recog- 
nizing the young people who are 
unemployed. You are not recogniz- 
ing that the retiree is unemployed, 


so you have simply moved -people 
into an area where they are not 
counted and started counting people 
that you have not counted before. 


Q: You mentioned that one of the 


implications of the ADEA amend- ` 


ments might be the need for more 
preretirement counselling. How 
much preretirement counselling is 
actually going on and who is doing it? _ 

A (Givens): The larger corpora-. 
tions are the ones doing it. Almost 
all of them will have a program 


where, at the very least, a person ` 


is brought in either three or five years 

before normal retirement age and 

told that if he or she wants his pen-. 
sion to be paid with a continuation, 
in some part to a spouse, that elec- 

tion should occur before normal 

retirement. 


Q: Particularly in the federal 
government, where there is no age 
limit, we are going to have people 
around who will barely be able to 
shuffle around while drawing salaries 
at the top of the scale. With this 
increased cost and what we are going 
to receive for it, ‘what will be the 
impact upon costs of government 
and the delivery of services? 

A (Givens): I can’t agree that the 
managers in the public system are 
going to be forced to keep shuffling 


‘Sam around, and I think there will 


be greater pressure to demand better 
job performance ,assessment meas- 
ures to start winnowing out incom- 
petents. I also believe that people 
will self-select themselves out of the 
system. Most people do not wait for- 
ever and die on the job. Théy choose 
to retire, and I think this will con- 


tinue to happen in the federal sector ` 


unless pensions become less and 
less attractive. 
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ABSTRACT: Concern about the efficiency and effectiveness 
of increasingly costly health and welfare services for older 
persons stimulates interest in systematic evaluation of alterna- 
tive programs. While a single, optimal system for program . 
evaluation and resource allocation does not exist, a strategy 

. developed at Duke University is promising. This strategy, 
which meets thé conditions of a quasi-experiment, has three 
elements: (1) a reliable, valid procedure for assessing five 
dimensions of individual functioning; (2) a procedure for 
disaggregating complex service programs into standard 
generic units; and (3) a matrix which relates changes in func- 
tioning over time to exposure to identified aggregates of 
generic services. Partial and complete applications of the 
strategy i in two communities are illustrated. 
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SCALATING cost and con- 

comitant doubt about the ef- 
ficiency and effectiveness of health 
and welfare services have generated 
substantial interest in program 
evaluation and allocation of scarce 
societal resources. The increasing 


proportion of older persons in in-’ 
dustrial societies has stimulated’ 


additional interest in resource allo- 
cation since older persons utilize 
health and welfare resources at a rate 
about two and one-half times greater 
than adults generally. 


INTRODUCTION . . 


The need to develop information 
systems which are demonstrably 
useful for program evaluation, plan- 
ning, and ‘resource allocation has 
consistently run ahead of our capacity 
to develop them, although progress 
is evident.? In the United States, 
information systems for monitoring, 
evaluating, planning, and resource 
allocation have various labels and 
objectives; for example, social indi- 
cators, social accounts, management 
by objectives, program planning and 
budgeting. A substantial investment 
of time and money in the develop- 
ment of information and planning 
strategies has not produced a single 
optimal system but has taught somè 
useful lessons. .Most experienced 
policy. analysts and program man- 


1. G. L. Maddox, “Interventions and Out- 


comes: Notes on Designing and Implement- . 


ing Health Care,” International Journal of 
Epidemiology, vol. 1, no: 4 (1972), pp. 339- 
45;.E. Shanas and G. L. Maddox, “Aging, 
Health and the Organization of Health Re- 
sources,” in Handbook of Aging and the Social 
Sciences, eds. R. Binstock, and E. Shanas 
(New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold; 1976). 
2. A. Rivlin, Systematic Thinking for So- 


cial Action (Washington, DC: The Brook-_ 


ings Institution, 1971); Donald T. Campbell, 
“Reforms as Experiments,” in Handbook of 
Evaluation Research, vol. 1, eds. E. L. Struen- 
ing and M. Guttentag (Beverly Hills, CA: 
’ Sage Publications, 1975). 
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agers have learned to make the most 
of a variety of special purpose in- 
formation systems rather than to wait 
for a single, comprehensive system. 
The cost of information in compre- 
hensive systems is high, and no 
existing proposal for a comprehen- 
sive system has generated wide- 
spread enthusiasm. Experience to 
date ‘does not suggest that an optimal 
information system is likely to be 
developed, certainly not in the near - 
future. Having accepted variety, 
however, health and welfare analysts 
and planners do appear to agree that 


useful information systems have the. 


following basic characteristics: (1) 
multidimensionality; (2) theoretically 
comprehensive enough to make 
understanding the complex inter- 


-actions of individual and organiza- 


tional béhavior possible; (3) include 
data on program outputs as well as 
inputs; and (4) integrally be part ofa 
complex political process of deci- 
sionmaking regarding societal re- 
sources. ‘ 
These items have special signifi- 
cance for planning health and wel- 
fare services designed for. older 
persons. For instance, an ,informa- 
tion system that does not simul-. 
taneously provide data on the multi- 
ple impairments of an older popula- 
tion and the complex health and. 
welfare resources which are required 
to respond to these impairments 
would have to ignore the reality 
which is palpably evident to experi- 
enced clinicians and program man- ` 
agers. Moreover, policy analysts and 
the developers of information sys- 
tems now understand the importance 
of grounding information systems in 
social and political theory. Donald 
Campbell® has argued persuasively 
3. Campbell, “Reforms as Experiments”; 
see also A. Campbell, P. E. Converse, and 


W. L. Rodgers, The Quality of American Life 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1976). ` 
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that legislated manipulations of - 


service programs are most ade- 
quately understood as quasi-experi- 
ments which make possible an 
exploration of the causal relationship 
between services received and out- 
comes for. the well-being of in- 
dividuals or populations. Economists 
will translate such quasi-experiments 
as exercises in marginal analysis. 
Further, policy analysts appear to be: 
more aware than the developers of 
information systems that resource 
allocation is, inherently and appro- 
priately, a political process. Reliable 
information about individuals, pop- 
ulations, and service systems com- 
plements and informs societal pref- 
erences but is not a substitute for 
the political processes through which 
decisions about allocation of scarce 
resources are made. A persuasive 
interpretation of information to the 
various .audiences that are appro- 
priately involved in societal deci* 
sions about allocations is, therefore, 
an important, though often neg- 
lected, undertaking.‘ 

‘In the paragraphs which follow, 
the development and applications of 
an information system. reflecting 
many aspects of current consensus 
about their basic'characteristics will 
be described. A definitive assess- 
ment of the limits and potential of 
the program evaluation and resource 
allocation information system de- 
veloped at the Duke ` University 
Center for the Study of Aging and 
Human Development is in progress 
and can be reported only partially 
here. However, the experience to 
date is encouraging. 


4. G. L. Maddox and R. B. Karasik, Plan- 
ning Services for Older People: Translating 
National Objectives into Effective Programs 
(Durham, NC: Duke University Center for the 
Study of Aging and Human Development, 
1976). , 


` 


= 


OBJECTIVES OF THE DUKE 
` PROGRAM 


Since the origins and objectives of 
the Older Americans Resources and 
Services (OARS) program at Duke 
University have been described 
elsewhere, a brief highlighting of 
essential points will suffice. An 
agency of the federal governament 
requested the Duke Center for the 
Study of Aging and Human Develop- 
ment—an organization with two 
decades of experience in multidis- 
ciplinary research—to propose a 
strategy for, evaluating “institu- 
tionalization as an alternative in a 
continuum of care.” The existing 


range of federally sponsored health 


and welfare programs affecting non- - 


institutionalized older persons im- 
plicitly constitutes quasi-experi- 
ments; that is, service programs 
embody testable assumptions about 
ways to produce desirable outcomes 
for individuals and populations. A 
multidisciplinary team of investi- 
gators (medicine, psychiatry, social 
and behavioral science, systems 
analysis, statistics)’ therefore out- 
lined the elements of an information 


_ system which could address and 


answer questions about the differ- 
ential impact of existing alternative 
health and welfare programming. 
The structuring of how various 
alternatives could be assessed con- 
centrated on three essential ele- 
ments of a model: 

1., A reliable, valid, quantifiable 
assessment of functional status which 
could be used. to characterize in- 
dividuals and, cumulatively, defined 
populations; 

2. A systematic procedure for 
characterizing thé types and quanti- 
ties of services received by in- 
dividuals in the defined populations; 


5. Maddox, 


“Interventions and Out- 
comes.” i 


Covei. 
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. 3. A transition matrix for charting 
stability and change in functional 
status of a defined population over 
time in relation to types and quanté 
ties of services received. 

This model attaches particular sig- 
nificance to securing information 
simultaneously about populations 
whose constituent ‘individuals have 
a known functional status at two 


points in time and about the various- 


aggregations of component services 
to which these individuals have 
been exposed. The model meets the 
conditions of quasi-experimental de- 
` ‘sign.’ Existing information systems 
` rarely. meet these conditions foz 
reasons of convenience, of presumed 


economy, or both. That is, policy and - 


program analysts usually settle foz 
surveys of need, or impairments, 
or disease states of populations, on 
the one hand, and for unrelatec 
surveys of services generated. by 
health and welfare systems, on the 
other. They then attempt, futilely, ir. 
defiance of what is known about the 
conditions of quasi-experimental re- 
search, to interpret correlations be- 
tween the two types of information 
It is explicitly not assumed here 
that information and planning sys- 
tems which are compatible with 
quasi-experimental design: are op- 
timal systems for all purposes. How- 
ever, the failure to meet the condi- 
‘tions of quasi-experimental design 


_is consequential and severely limits’ 


the types of questions about alterna- 
tive service organization strategies 
that can be asked and answered. 
The Duke investigators continue te 
explore the potential and limits of ar 
information system that has hac 
promising applications in Durham. 
North Carolina® and in Cleveland. 
Ohio.’ These current, ongoing appli- 

6. Maddox and Karasik, Planning Services 


for Older People, pp. 11-92. 
7. The Comptroller General of the United 


‘pe wm A = yo. 
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cations are most accurately described ` 
as exercises in the assessment of 
individual functioning and in pro- 
gram evaluation; these initial exer- 
cises are, however, intended to be 
the prelude to more ambitious. 
assessment of competing proposals 
for resource allocation in health and 
welfare programming designed for 
older adults. 


“Two APPLICATIONS AND` 
SOME FINDINGS 


Functional assessment 


‘The ‘first element of the Duke 
design required a reliable, valid, . 
multidimensional, quantifiable 
measure of functional status. The, 
decision to focus on functional 
status, as, distinct from. specific 
pathological status, reflected current 
consensus about the theoretical 
soundness of this way of concep- 
tualizing the probable:need for and 
utilization of health and welfare 


‘services by adults. A multidimen- - 


sional and holistic view of human 
functioning is consistent with cur- 
rent views about conceptualizing | 
health.® 

The Duke investigators settled on 
five dimensions of functional impair- 
ment identified as basic and im- 
portant by experienced clinicians 
and by the’ existing literature— 
social, economic, mental health, 
physical health, and activities of 


‘daily living— and called these di-. 


mensions ‘the SEMPA profile of 
XS 


States, Réport to Congress: The Well-Being 
of Older People in Cleveland, Ohio (Wasb-. 
ington, DC: U.S. General Accounting Office, ` 
8. Shanas and Maddox, “Aging, Health and 
the Organization of Health Resources”; S. 
Fanshel and J. W. Bush, “A Health Status 
Index and its Applications to Health-Services 
Outcomes,” Operations Research 18 (1972), 
pp. 1021 ff. C 


TABLE 1- 
Duke SEMPA FUNCTIONAL PROFILE 
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ACTIVITIES OF 
DALY LIVING 


PHYSICAL - 
HEALTH 


MENTAL 
HEALTH 


i . . 


. inter-rater. agreement G 7 
79 


‘(N = 10) 

Discipline 

_ Social Workers’ (N = 3) .89** 
Psychiatrists (N73) .89** 
Research - (N= 4) .87"* 


82°". 


Tat ggeet .76"** 
.B4* 77 83" :86* 

82" 87" 89" 79°, 
85" ” 70" 89 70" 


Note: Inter-Rater and Intra-Disciplinary Agreement (Kendall's Coefficient of Concordance W) . 


*p<.05. 
“p< .01. - 
= p < 001. 


functioning. Although standardized 
measures of these five dimensions, 
were not found in the literature, 
items. and scales in published work 
were used insofar as possible. In 
numerous pretests of the discrimi- 
nant value of alternative questions, 
five sets of questions which could be 
reliably summarized on a six-point 
scale for each dimension of func- 
tioning were derived. (See table 1.) 
Information relevant for functional 
classification of an individual can be 
acquired in an interview of about 35 
minutes, and preliminary experi- 
ence indicates that a reliable, com- 
puterized technique for scoring the. 
dimensions is feasible.® 

Several additional comments about 
the .development of this multi- 
dimensional SEMPA profile of func- 
tional status will be helpful in under- 
standing the perspectivés of the Duke 
research. While the choice of the five 
dimensions is grounded in theory 
and experience, we do not know yet 
whether our specification and meas- 


9. G. G. Fillenbaum and G. L. Maddox, 
“Application of a Functional Classification 
System” (Final Progress Report for Social 
Security Administration, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, grant no. 
10-P-90297.) oe 


urement of dimensions are defini- 
tive. or whether the review of 
services received elicited by the 
interview schedule is equally ap- 
plicable to all communities. These 
are matters for empirical determina- 
tion, but so far experience has con- 
firmed the usefulness of the initial 
decisions. The decision to develop a 
single interview schedule which 
can be used satisfactorily for clinical 
assessment of individuals and ap- 
plied economically in social surveys 
of populations has had one beneficial 
aspect that was intended and ex- 
pected. Professionals responsible 
for health and welfaré services, 
critical target audiences whose ac- 


‘ ceptance is fundamentally important 


in the development of an acceptable 
information and planning system, 


. have been pleased with a strategy 
which generates profiles of .in- . 


dividual functioning. These profiles 


‘are especially useful for comprehen- 


sively assessing the functional status 
of clients at clinical intake. The same 
instrument, when used in epidemio- 
logical surveys, can generate aggre- 
gate information about populations 
which is recégnizable and useful to 


another important target audience — ` 


planners. 
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TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER OF IMPAIRMENTS PER SUBJECT FOR THREE 
ELDERLY POPULATIONS IN DURHAM County, NC 


A 
ts & a 
o o O 


Percent of The Sample 


20 





- Number of [moolrments 


e—— Community Semple h=985 _ 
o—-s Clisicol Group N=78 
ome Insiltutional Sample N=76 


Cd 





_ The face validity of information 
gleaned from the interview schedule 
has been reinforced by experienced 
clinicians in medicine, psychiatry, 
and social work who assessed test 
cases without knowledge of ratings 


numerical summation of impair- . 
ment, the Cumulative Impairment 
Score (CIS). A functional equiva- 
lence class includes those persons 
who have the same pattern on each 
of the five scales. Since the theoreti- 


derived from routine applications of cally possible 7,776 (6°) classes 


the interview schedule. Clinical 
assessment produced SEMPA pro- 
files not significantly different from 


those produced. by‘the routine ad- 


ministration of the interview sched- 
ule. Moreover, the observed dis- 
tribution of functional status among 
different subpopulations known to 
differ in functional impairment has 
conformed, to expectations. (See 
table 2.) 
Summarizing data on functional 
status in standatd terms on the five 
dimensions of functioning has taken 
two basic forms: (1) the creation of 
equivalence classes of individuals 
who display similar profiles of im- 
pairment in the various dimensions 
of functioning (SEMPA) and (2) a 


generated by the assessment design 
“are impractical, initial analysis has 
concentrated on dichotomizing each 
of the five scales as unimpaired/ 
impaired which produces a manage- 
able 32'(2°) classes or, at most, a 
trichotomy which produces 243 (35) 
classes. In two applications of this 
analytic strategy with probability 
samples -of .998 and 1,609, three 
empty cells (classes) result when the 
32 categories are used (table 3), 
but in an analysis not shown, - well 
over half of the 243 cells are empty. 
Although the detailed presentation 
and explication of the observed dis- 
tribution of population samples in 
the simplest case of 32 equivalence 
. classes is not possible in this brief. 
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t 
report, specific patterning of impair- 
ments is potentially significant for 


purposes of planning. As a case in ` 


point, a pattern (equivalence class) 
which includes physical health. im- 
pairment only is very different in its 
implications for planning from a pat- 
tem that includes physical impair- 
ment with mental health impairment 
and so on.!° For purposes of illustrat- 
ing simply, but comprehensively, 

e types and degrees of impairment 
in two large probability samples of 


persons 65 years of age and older, 


table 4 presents comparisons by im- 
pairment with the six-point scale 
trichotomized. Note on such scales 
both that a majority of persons are 
unimpaired and that the distribu- 
_tions in the two demographically 
similar populations are essentially 
the same. Also, when a CIS is de- 
‘rived for the two populations, a 
similar distribution is observed (see 
table 5). 


Characterization of services’ 


The second element of. the Duke - 


design is a systematic procedure for 
characterization of the types and 
‘quantities of services received by 
individuals in the defined popula- 
tion. This element is essential to the 
quasi-experimental design in crder 
to differentiate clearly the various 
forms of intervention and to relate 
properly intervention and impact at 
the individual level. It is also essen- 


tial for the economic analysis neces-. 


sary for evaluation, planning, and re- 
source allocation. What is required is 
a procedure for disaggregating into 
standard generic components the 


$ $; 


10. D. G. Blazer and G. L. Maddox, De- 
veloping Geriatric Services in a Community 


Mental Health Center: A Case History of a. 


University-Based Affiliate Clinic (Durham, 
NC: Duke University Center for the Study 
of Aging and Human Development, 1977). 


TABLE 3 


PATTERNS OF FUNCTIONAL DIMENSIONS 
(SEMPA) DURHAM AND CLEVELAND 





Percentages 

Durham Cleveland 
1SEMPA® (N= 998) (N = 1609) 
00000 58.5 56.7 
OOOOxX 2.3 2.0 
OOOXO 5.6 11.2 
OOOXX 5.7 3.7 
OOXO0O 1.0 1.3 
OOXOX 0.6 0.7 
OOXXO 1.0 1.2 
OOXXX 4.7 37 -~ 
OX000 5.1 3.7 
OXOOX 0.6 0.1 
OXOXO 1.9 1.3 
OXOXX 1.1 0.8 
OXXOO 0.4 0.3 
OXXOX 0.8 0.3 
OXXXO 0.5 08 _ 
OXXXX 1.2 1.1 
XO00O0 3.0 4.4 
XOO0OX 0.2 0.1 
XOOXO 0.8 1.4 
XOOXX 0.9 0.6 ’ 
XOXOO 0.3 0.4 
XOXXO -> 0.4 
XOXOX 0.1 — 
XOXXX 1.0 0.1 
XxOOO | 0.5 1.4 - 
XXOOX = 0.1 
XXOXO 0.1 0.6 
XXOXX 0.4 0.2 
XXXOO 0.6 0.5 
XXXOX 0.3 0.1 
XXXXO 0.5 0.4 
XXXXX 0.3 0.3 


* SEMPA = Social, Economic, Mental ‘Health, 


Physical Health, Activities of Dally Living. 
X = Impaired. 
O = Unimpaired. 


many alternative forms of care which 
make up our complex service system. 

The objective of economic anal- 
ysis is not merely to estimate the 
cost.of services produced but also 
to search for efficient (that is, less 
costly) and effective ways of provid- 
ing any specified set of services. 
One does not seek the least costly 
set of services but the least costly 
way of producing a desired set of 
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TABLE 4 . 
DISTRIBUTION OF FUNCTIONAL STATUS IN TWO POPULATIONS ON FivE DIMENSIONS 


N 





SociaL ECONOMIC 
CLEVE- ` CLEVE- 
Ratina LANO DURHAM LAND DURHAM 
*Excellent or : 
good ‘70 73° 52 44 
TMildly or . 
moderately 
Impaired 25 24 46 54 
; + Severely or 
completely f ` 
impaired 5 3 2 2 


y ACTIVITIES OF 
MENTAL HEALTH = PHYSICAL HEALTH DAILY LIVING, 
~ CLEVE- CLEVE- CLEVE- 


LAND DURHAM LAND DURHAM LAND DURHAM 


28 32 ° 53 47 30 27 





Source: Durham, see Pfeiffer, 1975. 


Cleveland, see Comptroller General of the United States, 1977. 
* Excellent/{good Is equivalent to 1 or 2 on the uniform 6-point scale. 
+ Mild or moderate Impairment is equivalent to 3 or 4 on the uniform 6-polnt scale. 
t Severe impairment is.equivalent to 5 or 6 on the uniform 6-point scale. 


services. For such an analysis, it is 
essential that the outputs of any two 
sets of services are identified in the 
same language in regard to both 
quantity and type. For example, it 


‘is not possible to make meaningful 


‘economic comparisons between in- 


stitutional care (nursing home care, 
for example) and ‘home care unless 
one can specify exactly what com- 
mon set of service components will 
be used as a basis for the compari- 
son. Some specified sets of service 
components cost less when pro- 
duced in the home while other sets 
cost less when produced in nursing 
- homes." - 

A standard procedure for disaggre- 
gating components of service is-also 
a requirement for evaluating the im- 
pact of services on the functional 
status of the recipients. It is obvious 
that there is little chance of deter- 
mining which sets ‘of services are 


ll. R. M. Burton et al, “Nursing Home 


` Cost and Care: An Investigation of Alterna- 


tives” (Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration Paper no. 112, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Duke University, 
September, 1975). $ 


associated with favorable changes in 
functional status unless one is able 
to observe simultaneously both de- 
sired changes in functional status 
and the services related to those 
changes. It is, of course,.not uncom- 
mon for some services, particularly 
medical services, to be recorded in 
great detail and in a standard lan- 
guage, but for most other social serv- 
ices, records are either not kept on 
an individual basis or they are kept 
in nonstandard form. 

The properties of the desired - 
definitions of service components 
were clear: (1) The definitions had ` 
to be generic; that is, each’ com- 
ponent of a set of services had to be 
identifiable by its definition and not » 


‘by specification of the producer or 


the desired: result of the service. 
For example; “nursing home care” 
d “cold medicine” are not satis- 
factory definitions of service. (2) The 
definitions had to permit quantifica-- 
tion. (3) The definitions had to be ` 
reliably recognized and classified 
by a variety of users, including clini- 
cians, service providers, economic 


r 
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analysts, administrators, and service 
recipients. . i 

The Duke strategy for developing 
such a set of definitions was to disag- 
gregate observed complex sets of 
services into 25 genėric componénts 
(table 6). Each component was then 
described in terms of the activities _ 
required to produce the services, the 
basic objective, typical locale and 
providers;' and common units of 
measure. The derived specifications 
of generic components were tested 


initially by having service providers ` 


characterize their services in terms 
of these components, by having 
clinicians specify explicitly the 
services they recommend for their 
clients in these terms, and by hav- 
ing respondents in a community sur- 
vey describe the services they re- 
ceive in the same terms. These ‘ex- 
ercises confirmed that clinicians, 
service providers, and survey re- 
` spondents could disaggregate serv- 
ices ‘conveniently in the’ standard 
-terms provided and that.the 25.com- 
ponents were reasonably exhaus- 
tive. The extent to which the limits 
of the proposed system for disaggre- 
gation of services into generic com> 
ponents could be tested in the Dur- 
ham study was constrained by inade- 
quate financial resources and legal 
issues of confidentiality. 


Both these obstacles have been / 


surmounted in Cleveland, Okio, by 
the U.S. General Accounting Office. 
In Cleveland, 118 service agencies 
providing services for older persons 
have successfully applied the proce- 
dure for disaggregating the com- 
ponents of services provided in the 
one-year period between a first and 


_12, Older Americans Resources and Serv- ` 
ices Staff, Duke University, Multtdimen- 
sional Functional Assessment: The OARS 
Methodology, 2d ed. (Durham, NC: Duke 
University Center ‘for the Study of Aging ` 

- and Human Development, 1978). 
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' TABLE 5 

_DISTRIBUTION OF CUMULATIVE IMPAIRMENTS 
SCORES IN TWO POPULATIONS 


_-{PERCENTAGES) i 

"cls ~ DURHAM i CLEVELAND 

5 2.4% , 1% 

6 5.1 K ate 
eb 6.2 4 

- 8 7.8 4 

9 8.8 7 

10 8.8 11 

11 -8.6 13 

12 “75 12 

13 8.8 11 

14 8.4 . 8 

15 6.9 7 

16 4.6 ` 6 

17 4.3 88% ` 4 91% 
18 3.6 3 

19 2.6. 3 

20 2.3 1 

21 1.0 1 

22 1.1 1 

23° 05 0 
24° .02 ~ 0 

25 .01 g 0 

26 0 0 

27 .01 ; 70 

28 0 0 

29 0 0 

30 0 12% 0- 9% 

n = 998 n = 1,809 


Source: Comptroller General of the United 
States, 1977. 

* The sum of scores on slx point scales for five di- 
mensions of functional status: 1 = no impairment; 
6 = severe Impairment. 


second assessment of functional 


status to a defined population of - 


1,609 persons 65 years of age and 
older. In addition, complete Medi- 
care and Medicaid records have 
been merged with the welfare rec- 
ords in a single file for the -defined 


“population. A formal analysis of the 


reliability of the generic service 
component disaggregation proce- 
dure has not been completed at this 


‘time. But iridications are that the 


procedure is conceptually .sound, 
practical, and flexible enough to 


"canbe da al 
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TABLE 6 
GENERIC COMPONENTS OF HELPING SERVICES 


A. Basic Maintenance Components 
1. Living quarters 
2. Unprepared foodstuffs 
3. Transportation - 
4. Financial assistance 


B. Supportive Care Components 

5. Personal care 

6. Periodic checking 

7. Continuous supervision 

8. Meal preparation 

9. Homemaker services 
10. Legal & protective services 
11. Social &-recreation activity 
12. Employment assistance 
13.. Education: employment related/other 
14. Coordination of care’ 


C. Remedial Care Components 
15. Comprehensive assessment of 
function 
16. Sheltered employment 
17. Retraining: Job related/other 
18. Physical! therapy 
19. Prostheses 
20. Residential relocation 
21. Medical care 
22. Drug therapy 
23. Nursing care 
24. General counselling: 
__ indtvidual/farally 
25. Psychiatric care 


Sounce: Comptroller General of the United States, 1977. 
Norte: Each component is specified in terms of objective, range of usual providers; and standard unit of 


amount of care delivered. 


accommodate the changes which 
further experience in application 
will certainly require. 


Transition matrix 


Functional assessment and disag- 
gregation of services provide a suit- 
able conceptual framework for pro- 
gram evaluation, planning, and re- 
source allocation. They all require 
knowledge about the effects which 
exposure to services will have on 
the functional status of individuals. 
This injects a predictive element in 
the model. The third essential ele- 
ment in the Duke design is there- 
fore a transition matrix; that is, a ma- 
trix of probabilities of the changes in 
functional statuses that a defined 
population will experience if ex- 
posed to specified services. Pilot 
work at Duke has shown how esti- 
mates of such probabilities can be 
obtained from a combination of pro- 
fessional judgment,. which now 
. serves as the most common basis 
“oy platining and evaluation, and 


SN 


ms 


empirical data.13 Moreover, the GAO 
study in Cleveland now has data 
which include two observations of 
functional status a year apart for 82. 
percent of the initial sample, and a 
nearly exhaustive record of the 
sample’s exposure to health and wel- 
fare services during that time. Pre- 
liminary analysis of changes in func- 
tional status indicate, as expected, 
that the proportion of individuals 
who are impaired increased on each 
SEMPA dimension between the first 
and second assessment. The aver- 
age increase in the proportion im- 
paired on the five dimensions was 
3.4 percent, with a range from 0.7 
percent (mental health) to 6.5 per- 
cent (economics). However, some 
individuals significantly: improved 
in functioning during the year. For 
example, 13 percent of individuals 
impaired on one or another dimen- 
sion of functioning were unimpaired 
13, R. M. Burton, W. W. Damon, and D. C. 
Dellinger, “Estimating the Impact of Health 
Services in a Community,” Béhavtoral Sci- 
ence 21 (1976), pp. 478-89. 
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a year later. The’ Cleveland data, 
therefore, provide evidence of sta- 
bility and change. The probabilities 
of these transitions can’ now be 
studied in two ways: as natural 
_ probabilities of a population change. 
without regard to specification of ex- 
posure to services and as differential 
probabilities of change in subcate- 
gories of the population exposed to 
specific service interventions. 


` DISCUSSION 


Applications of the first element of 
the Duke design in Durham and 
Cleveland and the completion of the 
design in Cleveland indicate that an 
information system for planning and 
resource allocation which meets the 
„conditions of a quasi-experiment is 
` feasible. This analytic strategy will 
permit assessment of the impact of 
particular programs or combinations 
of program components in a nat- 
uralistic setting. One can “address 
and answer questions regarding the 
effectiveness (what difference did it 
make?) and efficiency (what did it 
cost and could it have been done 
at less cost?) of service delivery 
systems. Although the analysis of the 
GAO Cleveland data is not com- 
plete, preliminary investigation -re- 
veals a maldistribution of services 
among members of the target popu- 
lation and provides comparisons of 
the costs of alternative forms of 
service delivery. As a bonus, an esti- 
mate of the magnitude of the serv- 
ices provided by an informal, un- 
funded family and friend network 
has been obtained. For example, 
more than 70 percent of the services 
for the most severely ‘impaired eld- 
erly. are provided by the family or 
friends. - 

An information system that mbes 
the conditions of quasi-experimental 
design is mismatched with current 


procedures that tend to juxtapose 
indicators of well-being in a popula- 
tion (‘“‘need” or rates of morbidity 
and mortality) with indicators of the 
presumably beneficial services be- 
ing generated. This typical strategy, 
which has at least the appearance of 
economy and convenience, can pro- 
vide gross early warning of mis- 
match between services offeréd and 
population well-being. Such early 
warning would alert a planner that 
something is wrong with the service 
system without, however, offering 
specific information about what is 
wrong. The Duke strategy is de- 
signed to specify the association be- 
tween functional states and services. 
It provides acommon conceptualiza- 
tion of functional capacity, overall 
well-being, population profiles, and 


generic services which is recogniz- 


able by and acceptable to a variety 
of clinicians and planners. More- 
over, the characterization of func- 
tional status and services into stand- 
ardized components provides a basis 
for identifying, with some precision, 
the variety of observed ways that 
clients present problems to which 
organizations respond more or less 
effectively. This standardized char- 
acterization permits both clinicians 
and planners to describe in rela- 
tively specific terms the degree of 
match between the’ way impair- 
ments are distributed in a popula- 


tion and the capacity of an exist- ' 


ing or hypothetical service system 


_to respond. 


The ultimate interest of health and 
welfare planners, as distinct from that 
of program evaluators, is in devising 
service systems with a maximum 
likelihood of producing a preferred 
profile of well-being in a defined 
population in a socially acceptable 
way and at minimum cost. Resource 
allocation decisions depend heavily 
on reliable information about, 
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` efficiency and effectiveness of exist- 
ing allocations in producing pre- 
ferred distributions of well-being in 
a population and on a theory of 
systems which specifies the prob- 
able outcomes of alternative alloca- 
tions of resources. As noted above, 
resource allocation decisions are 
inevitably political. The Duke Uni- 
versity strategy _ strongly ‘suggests 
that a comprehensive, quasi-experi- 
mental information system can be 
designed to be responsive to the 
interests and concerns of the several 
target audiences that have a stake 
in the possible answers to the ques- 
tions asked about alternative alloca- 
tion of scarce resources in service 
systems. o 
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This - positive assertion is tem- | 
pered by the inability to present 
the outcome of the full design just - 
now being completed by the General 
Accounting Office in Cleveland. But 
even if the completed design does 
not live up to expectations, the three. 
essential elements of the design are 
demonstrably useful in assessing the 
functional status of individuals and , 
populations, in characterizing com- ` 2 
plex components of service systems, 
and in specifying the impact of alter-. 
native services on functional status. 
This information, in turn, provides 
the basis for-systematic evaluation 
of alternative allocation of resources 
in the interest.of improving the well- 
being of older persons. 


QUESTIONS. AND ANSWERS 


Q: When you do your evaluation 
studies, have you tried to collect cost 
data along the way? 

A (Maddox): Yes, we do deal with 
cost information. One of the issues 
with which we grappled in trying to 
‘disaggregate the services was trying: 
' to get at the issue of costing. It is 
not possible to work with costing in 
-any discrete way, in our opinion, 
until one disaggregates. 


_ Q: How do you add together bene- 
fits to different individuals; how do 
you go about adding individual age 
benefits to B, C, and DP 

A (Maddox): The issue of choice is 


not simple. We do not begin with the 


notion that there are obvious prefer- 
ences. When we display the profiles 
of individuals in. a community, 


.there is the opportunity to ask which 


of those profiles do you prefer to 
change. It is not for scientists to say 
which ought to be changed; we talk 
about which can be changed. It is a 
political question to ask which of the 
profiles ought to be changed. One 
can, in fact, find the distribution of 
the profiles. You can see them dis- 
tributed by social status in’a com- 


_ munity, and it is a matter of social 


policy that you want to specify that 
those problems exist. Our system 
does not speak to the issue of what 
one ought to do. It does, however, 
point out clearly what the options are 


and asks what the nature oe the — 


impact is. 
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Leisure. Activities for the Aged 


, 


By M. POWELL LAWTON 


` ABSTRACT: Leistre-time activities are discussed within the 
‘broader context of use of time, where both discretionary and 
obligatory uses are seen as meaningful to the individual. 
` Comparisons of time use among people of different ages 
and the-content of older people’s days are discussed. Older’ 
people’s choices of activities are seen as determined by the 
‘social values prevalent in their earlier years, their practice - 
over a lifetime in various pursuits, changes in biologically 
and socially determined competence, changes in personal 
needs, and the impeding and facilitating effects of the external 
environment. Glorification of high activity level and of tra- 
ditional leisure-time activities is seen as being strongly deter- 
mined by a middle-life and middle-class bias, which is not 
‘always appropriate to today’s cohort of elderly. On the other 
hand, many activities that are chosen primarily by the more 
educated and higher-income elderly of today will no doubt be 
more accessible to future older generations. For the present, 
creative programming and interventions to enlarge environ- 
. mental opportunities, particularly in the instrumental sphere, 
are required to bridge the gap between needs for meaningful 
pursuits and the possibility of their attainment. 
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OME popular conceptions of the 
latter phase of the human life 
cycle have equated old age with 
leisure, perhaps as one of many 
euphemistic labels falling into the 
same category as “the golden years,” 
“the age of wisdom,” and so on. In 
this view the years after retirement 
are-portrayed as affording the oppor- 
tunity to travel, play golf, hunt, fish, 
and develop talents to a degree that 
was impossible during the working 


years. A discontinuity is thus seen ` 


between the Puritan work ethic im- 
posed by society on the active 
labor force and its sudden conver 
sion to the glorification of hedonism. 


This popular view represents a. 


fantasied ideal, of course, finding its 
' contrast in the highly general stereo- 
typed view of old age as a time of 
sickness and inactivity. It is easy to 
detect the psychological mecha- 
nisms of guilt and denial operating 
. on a societal level: guilt over the 
forcible ejection of the elderly from 
the mainstream of life, followed by 
denial of the reality associated with 
. aging, resulting in the establishment 


of an unrealistic norm for how the ' 


elderly should live. 


Two TYPES OF ACTIVITY 


This kind of distortion, fostered 
by the media but clearly originating 
in the wishes of individuals in our 
society, must be acknowledged and 
then discarded if we are to under- 
stand and plan for older people as 
they are. As a beginning point it is 
necessary to broaden the topic of this 
paper to include all uses of time, 
rather than only leisure time. If we 
examine the total póol of all waking 
time, a gross but useful distinc- 
tion may be made between “obliga- 
tory” and “discretionary” activities.' 

1. F. 5. Chapin, Human Activity Patterns 
. in the City (New York: Wiley, 1974). 
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Obligatory activities are those de- 
manded for basic personal main- 
tenance and conditioned by the 
social structures in which people 
behave: Work, self-care, child care, 
housekeeping, shopping, and so on. 
Discretionary activities are those 
that involve more selectivity and 


_ include the typical leisure activities, 


as well as socializing, resting, and 
doing nothing. Among adults in the 
labor force and those with primary 
child-care responsibility, obligatory 
activities tend to be externally paced 
so. that relatively little variation oc- 


curs. Therefore Chapin suggests that: 


lifestyle differences become high- 
lighted in the allocation of time 
among various discretionary ac- 
tivities. There is a rough corre- 


spondence between obligatory ac- . 


tivities and those that have been 
called “instrumental.” Their oppo- 
site, “expressive” activities, are dis- 
cretionary, though the term expres- 
sive often connotes a value judg- 
ment with respect to specific ways 
of using time that is absent from 
the term “discretionary.” 


‘In contrast with younger people, . 


older people no longer have the 
primary pacing forces of work and 
responsibility for younger family 
members; it is self-evident that a 
reallocation of time must occur. 
Beyond the mere redistribution 
of time between obligatory and dis- 
cretionary pursuits, changes in the 
valences attached to different ac- 
tivities may occur. One must seri- 
ously consider the possibility that in 
old age the distinction between what 
one must do and what one wishes to 
do becomes blurred. More specif- 
cally, the individual may perceive 
tasks that for a lifetime had been 
performed under routine compunc- 
tion assume properties more typi- 
cally associated with discretionary 
behavior: a sense of positive 
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anticipation, a higher degree of 
personal involvement, a source of 
variation in the texture of the day, or 
an affirmation of a feeling of compe- 
tence. Thus, if our concern lies in 


planning ways to insure a full life for - 


the elderly, we cannot afford to ig- 
nore everyday tasks of personal care, 
housekeeping, cooking, eating, shop- 
ping, doing errands, or traveling. A 
different perspective may also be re- 
quired for assessing the meaning of 
time spent accomplishing no clear 
instrumental or expressive purpose, 
such as resting, napping, rocking, 
observing others, and so on. By com- 
parison with the overprogrammed 
day characteristic of the wage earner 
or homemaker, such seemingly 
empty time is very threatening and 
apt to be negatively judged by the 
. young. Some research indicates that 
this kind of time may, in fact, be 


filled mentally, whether by reminis- , 


cence, vicarious participation, or 
other mechanisms not apparent to 
the external observer.” 

Some research data on the activity 
patterns and the meaning of. ac- 
tivities to older people will be re- 
viewed, followed by consideration 
of the major personal and environ- 
mental factors that determine ac- 
tivity and the meaning accorded ac- 
tivity. The paper will conclude with 
some thoughts about the-time use of 
older people today and what we may 
expect for the aged of the future. 


AGE DIFFERENCES AND 
SIMILARITIES IN THE - 
DISTRIBUTION OF ACTIVITY 

A natural beginning point is the 
question of how the investment of 


2. E. Cumming dnd W. Henry, Growing 
Old (New York: Basic Books, 1961}; M. P. 
Lawton, “The Public Behavior of Older 
People in Congregate Housing, Proceedings 
of the Environmental Design Research Asso- 
ciation, éds. J. Archea and C. Eastman (Pitts- 
burgh: Camegie-Mellon University, 1970). 
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time in different activities changes 
across the adult life span. Regret- 
tably, the major opportunity to pro- 
vide definitive information on this 
issue was lost in a monumental 
cross-national, time-budget study of 
adults in cities located in 13 coun- 
tries,? where the ageistic decision 
was made to include only people 
under 65. Thus we are left with less- 
than-satisfactory small or local sam- 
ples on which to base our estimates. | 
The only time-budget study whose 

published data allows cross-age 
comparisons was conducted on 
households in Washington, D.C.‘ 
When activities were grouped by 
their overt content into 13 major 
categories, comparisons among 
groups characterized in terms of 
life cycle characteristics (for ex- 
ample, age and number of children 
under 13) were notable for showing 
fewer gross differences than might 
have been expected. The fact of re- 
tirement- reduced the amount of 
work time grossly, of course; this 
freed time was converted into sig- 
nificantly greater time expenditures 
on discretionary activities, some- 
what greater time on nonwork oblig- 
atory activities, and a barely per- 
ceptible greater amount of night- 
time sleep. The only obligatory 
activity showing a gross age dif- 
ference was housekeeping (it should 
be noted that personal-¢are was not 
tabulated separately; this activity 


‘might also have revealed some dif- 


ferences among age groups). Among 
the discretionary activities, older 
people spent considerably more 
time in reading, television watch- 
ing, and rest and relaxation. While 
differences were smaller, more older 


` people also reported. engaging in 


3. A. Szalai, ed., The Use of Time (The 
Hague: Mouton, 1972). 

4. Chapin, Human Activity Patterns in the 
City. 
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” both family and nonfamily social 


interaction on weekdays than other ` 
life cycle groups, while the situation 
was reversed on weekends. 

Other age-comparative informa- 
tion is available from several 
sources on the more limited set of 
activities falling into the traditional 
leisure activity definition.’ Expected 


_ differences appear, showing greater 


engagement in recreational ac- 
tivities, hobbies; spectator and par- . 
ticipant sports, pleasure driving, and 
volunteer work by younger people. 
Differences are small or inconsistent 
in gardening, walking for pleasure, 
and a number of low-frequency 


_activities. 


As an indication of how the day of 
the elderly is allocated, the largest 
and most diverse sample of elderly 
that has been studied showed that an 


„average of nine hours was spent in 


' activities, 


sleep and seven in obligatory ac- 
tivities, including three hours on 
meals, I.6 hours on housework and 
1.2 hours on personal care. Almost 
five hours were spent in sedentary 


hours watching television or listen-. 
ing to the radio. Just over 1.5 hours 
were spent in social, interaction and 
about two hoursin all other tradi- 
tional leisure-time behavior, such as 
gardening, hobbies, recreation, 
walking, church and organizational 
activity, none of which individually 


5. M. W. Riley and A. Foner, Aging and 
Society, vol. 1 (New York: Russell Sage, 


` 1968); C. Gordon; C. Gaitz, and J. Scott, 


“Value Priorities and Leisure Activities 
Among Middle-aged and Older Anglos, Dis- 
eases of the Nervous System 34 (1973), pp. 
13-26; National Council on the Aging, The 
Myth ‘and Reality of Aging (Washington, 
D.C., 1975). 

6. CG. S. Beyer and M. E. Woods, Living 


. and Activity Patterns. of the Aged (Ithaca, 


N.Y.: Cornell University Center for Housing 


' and Environmental Studies, 1963). 
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including about three. 


eas i an average of more 
than 30 minutes in any activity. It 
must be emphasized: that these 
averages .mask many differences - 


‘among older people and that indi- 


vidual variations are far greater than 
those among age or life cycle groups. 

In summary, there is an increase in 
passive and sedentary time use, but . 
a decrease in number engaging in, 
or time devoted to, more active and 
enriching behavior. The duration of . 
obligatory tasks éther than paid work 


- is also extended somewhat, at least 


as found in age-comparative per-- 
spective. Differences are fewer than 
might have been expected in in- 
formal social interaction and or- 
ganizational activity. 


THE MEANING OF ACTIVITIES 


This focus on the overt content of 
behavior clearly masks the qualita- 
tive aspects of activities as they 
may relate to deeper personal needs 
of the individual. A variety of efforts ` 
has been made to, conceptualize 
motivations for engaging in ac- 
tivities, the purposes they serve, and 
the meaning accorded them by the 
individual. For example, Havighurst 
found that middle-class and blue- 
collar people in the latter half of 
the life span could be classified into 
those whose leisure-time activities 
are characterized by seeking chal- . 
lenging new experiences; those - 
whose activities are instrumental in 
_accomplishing a purpose; those who. 
engage in activities solely for ex- 
pressive pleasure; and those who 
seek active escape or total avoidance 
of activity.’ Gordon, Gaitz, and Scott, 
on the other hand, identified a con- 

7. R. J. Havighurst, “The Nature and 


Values of Meaningful Free-time Activity, in 
Aging and leisure, ed. R. W. Kleemeier (New ` 


. York: Oxford pee Press, 1961). 
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tinuum of the degree of expressive- 
ness of the activity as being the 
central dimension along which 
meaning to the individual is de- 
rived.’ In their terms, “expressive 
primacy” ‘ranges from the lowest 
expressiveness, relaxation, through 
categories they named diversion, 
personal development, and creative 
activity, to the highest expressive 
level of “sensual transcendence,” 
which includes vigorous physicel ac- 
tivity, sexual behavior, and tran- 
` scendent religious experience. Not 
surprisingly, strong age-related de- 
clines were found in sensual and 
diversionary activity, as well as in- 
` creases in relaxation, but age trends 
were not marked in either personal 
developmental or creative be- 
haviors. Neither from a theoretical 
nor from an empirically predictive. 
view. can we presently state that one 
scheme for organizing the concepts of 
activity or leisure is compellingly 
superior to another.® Thus, it’seems 
appropriate to retreat to a middle 
ground between the abstract and the 
totally empirical -in an attempt to 
understand better why older people 
allocate their time as they do, how 
they derive meaning from their ac- 
tivity, and how the quality of their 
experience of time may be en- 


hanced. 


DETERMINANTS OF ACTIVITY 
CHOICE AND THE MEANING © 
OF ACTIVITIES 


Past experience. Both time alloca- ° 
tion and meaning require examina- 
tion'in terms of the past experience 


{ . 
8. Gordon, Gaitz, and Scott, “Value Pri- 
orities and Leisure Activities.” 
9. M. Kaplan, Leisure: Theory and Policy ` 


(New York: Wiley, 1975); J. Neulinger, The - + 


Psychélogy of Leisure (Springfield, M; 
~ Charles C Thomas, 1974). 


~ 


oe: he individual, the ‘current status 
of the individual, and the environ- 
mental constraints and opportunities 
of the present. Past history deter- 
mines ‘such relevant characteristics 
as the learning of behavior, prefer- 
ences for behaviors that are familiar 
or that allow the exercise of compe- 
tence, and the values attached to dif- 
ferent behaviors. Let us consider 


‘members of the elderly cohort 


whose average age is about 75 to- 
day. Their early socialization took 
place at a time when the average 
work week was over 50 hours; their 
own éarly working lives began when — 
it was about 48 hours and vacations- 
were rare.!° Homemakers cared for 
larger households and often engaged 
in other money-saving tasks that con- — 
sumed most of their waking time. 
Furthermore, welfare programs 
were few though many persons were 
economically deprived; at the same 
time, cultural values dictated that 
unemployment was a personal de- 


fect. Thé cohort was exposed to an 


average: of only about ’8.5 years of 
school. Opportunities to learn to 
perform and to accord value to ex- 
pressive activities were unquestion- 
ably markedly lower in. this genera- ’ 
tion, both for wage-earner and home- 
maker. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that many, traditional leisure-time 
activities are both unfamiliar and not 
always acceptable on a value judg- 
ment basis to substantial numbers ` 
of today’s elderly cohort. Thus the * 
hypothesis may be advanced that 

obligatory (or instrumental) ac- 

tivities, being both well-practiced 

and more consistent with cultural | 
values prevailing through much. of 

their lives, may be preferred ways of 


10. G. H. Moore and J. N. Hedges, “Trends 
in Labor and Leisure, Monthly Labor Review . 
(February 1971), pp. 3-11. 
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spending time for many older peo- 
ple, other factors being equal. 
Changes in competence. Past ex- 
perience is clearly only one deter- 
minant of an individual’s choice of 
time use, however. The process of 
aging is characterized by many 
changes, some of which are linked 
to inevitable biological decline. 
While the degree of impairment of 
~ function associated with chrono- 
logical age has been grossly exag- 
gerated, age-related decline is statis- 
tically more probable in physical 
health, endurance, and some forms 
of intellectual activity that empha- 
size speed, new learning, and comt 
plex.information processing. While 
only about 14 percent of the non- 
institutionalized elderly population 
has a basic impairment in mobility, 


over 80 percent suffers from one or. 


more chronic illness. These age-cor- 


related changes clearly moderate the. 
affected individual’s abilities. and © 


preferences for activity. 

Changes in needs. Interacting 
with these changes in competence 
are the’ personal needs of a lifetime. 
Needs for both independence and 
security are prepotent throughout 
the life span. A vast amount of re- 
search documents the extent to 
which sacrifices are made by older 
‘people in order to preserve their 
independence, for example, en- 
during poor housing and a deteri- 
orating neighborhood in return for 
the autonomy of maintaining long- 
owned homes.! In tension with the 
need for independence is the need 
for security, where anxiety over 
such matters as personal safety, an 
unfamiliar .environment, or the 


l1. M. P. Lawton, M. H. Kleban, and M. 
Singer, “The Aged Jewish Person and the 
. Slum Environment, Journal of Gerontology, 
26 (1971), pp. 231-39. 
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threat of isolation in a moment of 
need may override all other consid- 
erations in reducing one’s ex- 
perienced quality of life. The rela- 
tive importance of these needs 
varies with the competence of the in- 
dividual. As age-related decrements 
occur, the individual also adapts in 
the modes by which these needs 
may be satisfied. Security needs 
may become ascendent, in which 
case the marginally competent per- 
son will become less likely to travel 
to visit friends, go shopping outside - 


- the neighborhood, or participate in . 


recreational activities. Within this 
restricted life space, however, an 
individual’s needs for independ- 
ence may still be satisfied. The major 
mode of affirming independence is 
the continued performance of oblig- - 
atory activities such as housework, 
local shopping, personal manage- 


_ment of money, and basic self-care. 


These activities will consume a 
greater proportion of waking time | 
than they did earlier in life, but they 
also become invested with greater 
meaning for the individual because 
their successful performance pro- 
vides a feeling af competence and 
continuity of self. Thus the bound- © 
ary between instrumental and ex- 
pressive activities becomes am- 
biguous.. The goal of supportive 
services, such as homemaker, home 
health, transportation, or day care, 

should be to provide the security 
of basic need satisfaction while at 
the same time carefully not intrud- 
ing in areas where-the continued 
exercise of independence is still 
possible. Age-related decrements 
thus do reduce the extent to which 
traditional leisure activities may be 
pursued, and this void tends to be- 
come filled with obligatory. and 
sedentary activities. The strong dis- 
taste that many of us feel for rou- 


tine activity or the appearance of 
inactivity, such as‘ looking out the 
window, watching other people’s ac- 
tivity, or simply “resting,” repre- 
sents a strongly biased middle-life 
perspective that is not appropriate to 
the marginally independent older 
person. 

The environment, The final condi- 
tioner of time use among older peo- 
ple lies outside the individual and 
may be conceived broadly as the 
environment. The gross reduction of. 
income after retirement limits 
greatly the freedom of most older 
people to choose to participate in 
recreation, entertainment, and soli- 

` tary hobbies, a limitation that is in- 
creased by the costs of transporta- 


tion. The distance to such resources ` 


becomes an increasingly salient bar- 
rier to the elderly, compounded by 
inadequate public transportation 
and the real or feared risk of criminal 
victimization. Furthermore, because 


of older people’s tendency to live. 


‘in older and sometimes deteriorat- 


ing neighborhoods, the resources for : 


such activities are less likely to be 
located nearby. It is of interest to 
note the growth and high use made 
of. reduced-fare. and specialized 
transportation for the elderly when 
it is made available. The last decade 
has also seen a marked increase in 
the number of senior centers. In 
the mid-1960s an estimate was made 
that only about 2 percent of the 
local elderly used a particular senior 
center in the Bronx; by 1974, 18 
percent of a national sample of older 
people had attended a senior center 
even though only about half the 
sample reported that a senior center 
was conveniently located." The 
most accessible of all activities may 

12. National Council on the Aging, Myth 
and Reality of Aging. 
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be those conducted in- association 
with planned housing for the 
elderly. In a national sample of fed- 
erally ‘assisted housing for the low- 


‘and lower-middle income elderly, 


research conducted at the Philadel- 
phia Geriatric Center found that 
virtually all such projects had some 
planned activity program." Forty- 
seven percent of public housing ten- . 
ants and 72 percent of the lower- 
middle income tenants had par- 
ticipated in one or more of these 
activities within the past year, a much 
higher rate of participation than for 
the population living in ordinary. 
communities. Two other studies of 
planned activity programs in hous- 
ing projects, in which tenants were 
interviewed before and after hous- 


_ing occupancy, found substantial in- 


creases in program activity participa- 
tion after occupancy. These data 
illustrate the extent to which easy 
accessibility may increase partici- 
pation. 

To recapitulate, then, the partici- 
pation in leisure activities of today’s 
elderly cohort is constrained by 
earlier’ life experience, contem- 
porary decline in personal compe- 
tence, and environmental barriers. 
Two questions remain to be ad- 
dressed. First, to what extent can 
intervention be expected to change 
the time. allocation and sense of, 
meaningfulness of activities in to- 
day’s older population? Second, 
what planning for future generations 


13. M. P. Lawton and L. Nahemow, Cost, 
Structure, and Soctal Aspects of Housing for 


- the Aged (Final report, Grant 93P—75064, 


Administration on Aging, Philadelphia: 
Philadelphia Geriatric Center, 1975). . 

14. M. P. Lawton, Soctal and Medical 
‘Services in Housing for the Aged (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: USG PO, forthcoming); F. M. Carp, 
A Future for the Aged asia University of 
“Texas Press, 1966). 
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can be done on the basis of knowl- 
edge available today? - 


CLASS BIAS IN ACTIVITY 
MEANING E 


It is dee that providing physica_ 
resources for the development o? 
active discretionary behaviors car 
increase the rate of participation. 
For example, there is much room 
for the development of discretionary 
activities suitable for the home- 


bound, such as interactive television . 


- programming for learning, games: 


and social communication. How- 
ever, there are limits to the poten- 
tial success of such efforts. For 
example, the opposite side of the 
coin from our data on activities in 


housing projects for the elderly is 


that, overall, only about 60 percent 
of all tenants: ever participated in 


` on-site activities despite their high 


accessibility. Many of the typical 
- leisure-time activities offered 
senior citizen programs have a 
strong middle-class bias: Crafts, dis- 
cussion groups, lectures, and so on. 
It is not a chance matter that bingo 


‘seems to be the most popular ac- 


tivity in many programs; bingo’ is 
more consistent with the past'lives of 
large numbers of today’s elderly. In 
institutions for the elderly, the mid- 
dle-class leisure activities- typically 


‘recruit small proportions of residents, 


while the still-rare sheltered work- 
shop usually has a long waiting list. 
The workshop is far more consis- 
“tent with earlier work-oriented life- 
styles. - Service programming has 
paid too little attention to the de- 
velopment of activities with an in- 


strumental, rather than a purely ex- 


pressive, focus; some that have re- 


` ceived considerable attention, such 


as the Foster Grandparent Program, 
have recruited relatively small num- 


in 
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bers because they make excessive 
demands on the energy reserves of 
most older people. We need to focus 
our creative imagination on ac- 
_ tivities that are more consistent with 
the past history and present compe- 
tence. of the elderly. An example 
might be experimentation with a 
“cottage industry” model where 
work-oriented values would be 
prominent, with the activity capable 


‘of being performed either at home or 


in a senior center. 

However, we must not feel that 
our programming is a failure simply 
because large numbers of older peo- 
ple continue to invest so much time . 
in obligatory and sedentary ac- 
tivities. We must resist the tempta- 
tion to look down on such time use 
because it does not correspond with 
our middle-class and middle-life 
ideas about what ought to be fulfill- 
ing. Much earlier research con- 
cluded that life satisfaction was 
greater among those who had high 
rates of participation in traditional ° 
leisure-time pursuits. More refined . 
research has suggested that this ap- 
parent intrinsic relationship was an - 
artifact produced by the fact that 
both life satisfaction and activity 
level are greater among those in 
good health and with higher in- 
comes; when these factors are con- 
trolled, the relationship between 
life satisfaction and amount of tradi- 
tional leisure-time activity disap- 
pears.’ Despite the large amount of 
sedentary time reported by the 
elderly, only six percent of a na- 
tional sample stated that “not 
enough to keep busy” was a.major ` 
~ problem.! Once we have done our 

15. S. M. Cutler, “Voluntary Association 
Participation and Life Satisfaction: A Cau- 
tionary Research Note,” Journal of Geron- . 
tology, 28 (1973), pp. 96-100. : 


16. National Council on the Aging, Myth - 
and Reality of Aging. , 


bad to make sure that the environ- 
ment. provides. the opportunity for 
leisure-time activities, we must 
recognize that personal preference 
and realistic appraisal of one’s own 
capacity will determine such matters 
as the choice of activities, the 
amount of energy expended, and the 
finding of meaning in-instrumental 
or expressive activity. 


ACTIVITY CHOICES BY FUTURE 
GENERATIONS 


‘It seems logical to expect that the. 
middle-class ‘types of activity will 
become increasingly appealing and . 
‘meaningful to the elderly of the 
future, who will have learned better 
than today’ s cohort diverse ways of 
‘using discretionary time and to ac- 
‘cord high value to noninstrumental 
K behaviors. This cultural lag-in ac- 
tivity choice is least among the more 
affluent elderly today, as evidenced 
by the success of activity programs 
of retirement communities; in the 
Leisure World, community of La-` 
guna Hills, California, for example, 
an immense room is filled every- 
weekday afternoon with 150 or so 
bridge players. The improved eco- 


nomic condition of retirement has ` 


facilitated the recently increased- 
migration of retirees to recreational 
areas in Arkansas, Missouri, and 
` upper Michigan, where living ‘cost 
is relatively low and hunting, fish- 
ing, swimming, and other recrea- 
tional activities are accessible.” It 
may well be that the learned prefer- 
ences of the future elderly will thus 
become more congruent with oppor- 


17. C. L. Beale, The Revival of Popula- 
tion Growth in Nonmetropolitan America, 
Economic Research Service Bulletin ERS~605 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, 1975). 
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tunities ae that, in this sense, the 
present cohort is a “lost generation.” 


However, the meaning inherent in 


the continued performance of instru- 
mental activities is not. culture 
bound and thus warrants far more 
focused attention than it has re- 
ceived. Our zeal to provide support 
has often led to the premature ex- 
tinction of instrumental -behavior, 


_ the most extreme example of which 


is the complete removal of oppor- 
tunities for its exercise in many 
institutions for the elderly. It has 
also led to the neglect of interven- 
tion programs and physical design 
efforts that would enable older 
people to utilize their maximum 
capacities in such ‘activities as 
negotiating their environments, 
interacting ‘with their local 'com- 
munities; ,and caring for their 
personal needs. Direct training, 
programmed learning, behavior ` 
modification, and-prosthetic design, 
while not new, deserve far more at- 
tention as modes of inducing a feel- ° 
ing of competence and therefore in- 
creasing the total perceived. mean- 
ingfulness of life.” 

In conclusion, Gadiisaal leisure 
activities have been portrayed as 
subsuming too limited a segment of 
the totality of meaningful activities. 
While acknowledging that environ- 
mental ‘opportunities and service 
programs have by no means given 
adequate support to the involvement 
of older people in expressive forms 
of leisure, a plea has been made for 
recognizing the gratifications that 
are found in both instrumental and 
relatively passive uses of time. Im- 
provement in the quality of life of 


18. O. R. Lindsley, “Geriatric Behavioral 
Prosthetics, in New Thoughts of Old Age, 
ed. R. ‘Kastenbaum (New York:. Springer- 
Verlag, 1964). š 
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the elderly of the future will come _ 


only by providing opportunities for 
older people to express their diver- 
sity of needs and preferences and to 


* 


* 
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exercise more fully their remarkable ` 
capacity to match their choices of 
meaningful activities to their own 
needs and capabilities. 


~ 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: There is a good bit’ of data to 
indicate that there is really no statis- 
tically significant difference be- 
tween the demands for outdoor 
recreational facilities among the 
elderly and among heads of house- 
holds in the middle years of life. Is 
this consistent or significantly differ- 
ent from the perspective you have 
presented here? 

A (Lawton): I am not surprised 
that the age -differences. are not re- 
markable. But I think it is possible 
that our own expectations produce 
the perception of gross underutiliza- 


tion of outdoor recreational oppor- 
tunities by the elderly. I feel that 
older people will take greater ad- 


vantage of outdoor recreation than 


_ they will some other types of leisure 


activity simply because it is prob- 
ably cheaper to use the outdoors. 
Outdoor activity is an excellent ex- 
ample of how the time that is freed 


‘. up by no longer having to work 


can be put into lifetime interests, 
like hiking and camping, for ex- 
ample, that could be only briefly 


_sampled during the earlier life span. 
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‘Police Service Delivery to the Elderly 


By STEVEN SCHACK AND ROBERT S. FRANK’ 


ABSTRACT: This article presents some preliminary findings 

_ from a major study of police service delivery to the elderly. — 
It begins with a discussion of the need for special police 
attention by the elderly; then it moves on to an analysis of 
the findings from a survey of older-persons-in two major Ameri- 
can cities and a consideration of the survey’s implications 
for police operations. The survey data indicate that most 
older persons have positive attitudes toward the police.. How- 
ever, when examined in detail the data revealed that those 
elderly citizens who have either called the police or report a 
higher willingness to call (for crime and for noncrime reasons) 

demonstrate a higher degree of dissatisfaction with the police , 
than the elderly population at large. The paper explores the 
reasons for the dissatisfaction of that segment of the elderly 
population which tends to rely most heavily upon the police. A 
prominent source of dissatisfaction is the normative expecta- 
tions of what police service should be like outrun the elderly’s 
anticipations of the quality of the police services that would 
be provided. The- glamorized role of television police is 
singled out as a significant source of increased unrealistic 
normative expectations.. The attitudes. of the elderly toward 
themselves and toward their role in society also ‘contribute to 
increased dissatisfaction with the police. Recommendations 

are proposed to'improve police service delivery to the elderly. | 
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7. 


ECENT years have seen a 
dramatic growth of interest in 

the problem of criminal victimiza- 
tion of the elderly. Since the late 
1960s, rising crime rates, the grow- 
ing number of elderly in the popula- 
tion, and the increasing militancy of 
senior citizens have led to a height- 
ened awareness-of the vulnerability 
of the elderly to crime, the impact 


` of victimization and fear of crime 


upon their lives, and the need for 
special police efforts to protect the 


_ elderly and to provide them effec- 


tive services. Indeed, what was not 
long ago an almost: completely 
neglected issue is now a national 
concern often discussed in the lan- 
guage of crisis. 

In this article we shall present a 
brief review of current knowledge 
about the need of the elderly for 
police services, discuss the initial 
findings of an ongoing study of 
police service’ delivery to the 


- elderly, and offer -some practical 


" recommendations for improving the 
provision of services to this segment 
‘of our population. 
The following questions will be 
addressed: ` 
e Dothe elderly have a legitimate 
need for special police atten- 
tion? 
e How do the elderly valme 
_quality of police services, and 
what are their attitudes toward 
and expectations of the police? 
__@ What steps could be taken to 
improve the quality of police 
- services provided to the elderly? 


THE ELDERLY S NEED FOR 
SPECIAL POLICE ATTENTION. 


- Interest in the quality of police 
services provided to the elderly has 
been motivated primarily by a wide- 


` spread concern about the effects of 


criminal victimization upon elderly 
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- citizens. There is almost a hysterical 


ring to much of the commentary on 
this issue. For example, the author 


‘of a highly regarded book on aging. 


asserts (on the basis of only the most 
meager and incomplete statistics) 
that “Old people are victims of 
violent crime more than any other 
age group.”! Others have described 
crime against the elderly as “‘con- - 
tinuing national crisis,”? and stated 
that “The hard fact is that crime is 
devastating the lives of thousands of 
relatively defenseless older, Ameri- 
cans.’ In fact, however, data drawn 
from national victimization surveys 
have consistently shown that the 


` elderly (defined in different surveys 


as either age 60 and above or age 65 ` 
and above) have a lower level of 
victimization. Rates decline with 
advancing age.* These data have led 
some observers to argue that the . 


‘elderly do not warrant the status ofa 
_ group deserving special attention 


\ 


1l. Robert N. Butler, Why Survive? Being 
Old In America (New York: Harper & Row,- 
1975), p. 300. 

2. Jack Goldsmith and Noel E. Tomas, . 
“Crimes Against the Elderly: A Continuing 
National Crisis,” Aging 236-37 (June-July 
1974),p.1. 

3. Carl L. Cunningham, “Pattern and Ef 
fect of Crime Against the Aging: The Kansas 
City Study” in Crime and the Elderly: 


‘Challenge and Response, eds. Jack Goldsmith 2 


and Sharon S. Goldsmith (Lexington, ` 
Mass.: Lexington Books, 1976) p. 31. 

4. See Philip H. Ennis, Criminal Victimi- 
zation in the United States: A Report 
of a National Survey (Washington, D.C.: | 
USGPO, May 1967) and U.S. Department of | 


- Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 


ministration, Criminal Victimization in the 
United States: A National Crime Panel Sur- 
vey Report (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, May 
1975). The findings of these surveys concem- 
ing criminal victimization of the elderly are - 
summarized in Fay Lomax Cook and Thomas ' 
D. Cook, “Evaluating the Rhetoric of Crisis: 
A Case Study of Criminal Victimization of 
the Elderly,” Social Service Review 50, - 
(December 1976), p pp. 632-46, 
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from the police.’ It has*been said 


that the growing attention paid to the 
problem of victimization of the 
elderly is a classic example of how a 
lack of solid information can merge 
with a sincere concern for the plight 
of older Americans (motivated 
mainly by widely publicized horror 
stories) to create the i impression of a 
serious social problem when, in fact, 

one does not really exist.® However, 

` . most students of the problem, while 
acknowledging that the findings of 
‘Victimization surveys contradict 
some of the rhetorical excesses of the. 
past, still believe that the quelity of 


law enforcement services provided 


~~ to this segment of the population is - 


a legitimate’ national and local con- 
cern. This contention is based-upon 
the following ebsemvabons: 


Impact of aon upon the 
elderly 


- There is circumstantial evidence 
. that indicates that the impact of 
-criminal victimization upcn the 
elderly may be substantially zreater 
-than for citizens in younger age 
` groups. The physical changes that 
occur with advancing age, while not 
as debilitating as often supposed, 
can still impair the ability of the 
elderly to cope with the effects of 
victimization. Eighty-five percent of 
the population over the .age’ of 65 
suffers from one or more. chronic 
illnesses which’ can heighten the 
impact of physical injury; and age- 
related changes in sight, hearing, 


strength, and coordination can affect. 


the older person’s GRIDIN to handle 


5. Richart’ D. Kundten et al., Victims 
and Witnesses: Their Experiences With 
Crime and the Criminal Justice System 
(Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1977), p. 3. 

6. For example, see: Cook and Cook, 
“Evaluating the Rhetoric of Crisis.” 
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crime-related situations.” The fact 
that many of the elderly live alone 
or with nonrelatives (31.5 percent of 
the population age 65 or over) means 
that they may lack the social support 
which can help them ‘overcome 
many of the consequences of vic- 
timization experiences. And, finally, 


-many of the elderly are forced: to 


live on fairly small, fixed incomes 
which means that the loss of even 
relatively small amounts of money 
or property can be difficult to bear. 
In short, it can be argued that to be 


_old and victimized may often be to 


undergo an experience which is 
qualitatively different from what it 
might have been for the same person 
at a younger age. 


Elder! y fear of crime 


_ - The elderly also suffer from a per- 


vasive fear of crime. A nationwide 
survey of the attitudes and concerns 
ofthe elderly by Louis Harris and his 
associates found that more of the 
respondents pointed to fear of crime 
as their most serious personal prob- 
lem (23 percent) than any other prob- 
lem. It was selected more frequently 
than poor health, lack of financial 
resources, loneliness, and many 
other complaints commonly asso- 
ciated with advancing age.® Other 
surveys have shown that fear of 
crime increases ‘with age® and that 
fear of crime is increasing at a faster 


7. M. Powell Lawton etal., “Psychological 
Aspects of Crime and Fear of Crime,” in 
Crime and the Elderly, eds.. Goldsmith and 
Goldsmith, p. 21. 

8. Louis Harris and Associates, Inci, The 
Myth and: Reality of Aging in- America, 
(Washington, D.C.: The National Council on 
the Aging, 1975), p. 29. 

9. Michael J. Hindelag, Public Opinion 
„Regarding Crime, Criminal Justice and 
Related Topics, las tie D.C.: USGPO, 


; 1975), p. 9. 
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rate among the elderly than among 
younger age cohorts.!° 

It has been frequently stated, and 
not without reason, that fear of crime 
represents a form of indirect vic- 
timization which can lead to serious 
restrictions on the elderly’s daily ac- 
tivities and greatly diminish the 
quality of their lives. It has also been 
suggested that the precautions taken 
by older persons in response to their 
‘fear may have a major influence on 
their level of victimization; that is, 
the fear of crime leads to self-im- 
posed confinement, resulting in a 
reduction in the number of vic- 


timizations which might have other- ` 


wise occurred. u 


Elderly’ s need for noncrime- -related 
police services 


The same factors that may in- 
crease the impact of criminal -vic- 
timization upon the elderly (health 
problems, low income, and social 
isolation, for example) may also con- 
tribute to a heightened need for 
police assistance with noncrime-re- 
lated problems. The majority of the 
calls for service received by the 
police are noncrime-related and the 
elderly, much like everyone else, 


tend to rely upon the police in’ 


times of trouble and need. In fact, 
one recent study of police/elderly 
interactions found that older persons 
requested noncrime-related serv- 
ices from the police approximately 
twice as often as would be expected 
on the basis of their proportion of 
the total population."* The reason 


10. Cook and Cook, 
Rhetoric of Crisis,” p. 642. 

11. See~Brian J. Madden, “The Effect of 
Crime in a New York Community: The 
Elderly and the Role_of the Police” (Paper 
presented to the National Conference on 
Crime Against the Elderly, (Washington, 
D.G. June 5-7, 1975), p. 5. 

12. Richard E. Sykes, “The Urban Police 


“Evaluating the 
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that many older persons tend to tum 
to the police for help with noncrime 
problems is fairly obvious. The 
police are the principal 24-hour 
emergency response service in vir- 
tually all jurisdictions, and they . 
will respond to most requests for 
service whether or not the requests 
are related to law enforcement. In 
many instances, there is simply no 
other person or agency for an elderly f 
citizen to turn.to. ; 


The. growing proportion of elderly l 
in the population 


The proportion of elderly citizens 


in the country’s population is grow- 


ing rapidly and their relative growth 
rate is also expanding. Currently, 
growth in the number of individuals 
65 years of age and older is almost 
twice that for younger age groups. As 
of 1970; the elderly comprised 9.9 
percent of the population. It is esti- 
mated that by 2020 the percentage 
will have increased to 13.1 percent. 


` Thus, to the extent that the elderly 


have special needs for police serv- - 
ices, these needs are likely ‘to con-. 

tinue to increase in the foreseeable 

future, 


Elderly’s right for special services 


‘There is a widespread belief that 
the elderly, simply because they are 
old, have earned the right to lead 
‘heir lives in relative comfort, 
security, and dignity. It is a feeling 
zhat society owes a debt to and has 


Function in Regard to the Elderly: A Special 
Case of Police Community Relations,” in 
Crime and the Elderly, eds. Goldsmith and 
Goldsmith, p. 129. 

13. Neal E. Cutler, “Demographic, Social- 
Psychological, and Political Factors in the 
Politics of Aging: A Foundation for Re- 
search in Political Gerontology,” The Ameri- 
can Political Science Review 71, (Septem- 


_ ber 1977), p. 1012. 
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a responsibility toward those who’ 


have made a major contribution to 
its development. As one patrol of- 
ficer expressed it to the authors, “I 
think it is important for the police to 
go out of their way to help, old 
people. After all, they’ve paid their 
dues.” 

The above observations are com- 
monly presented in support of the 
contention that the police’ should 
provide special services to the 
elderly. It should be noted that, 
while there is a certain, even com- 


pelling, logic to these observations ` 


and their implications for police 
service delivery to the elderly, they 
have not yet been thoroughly ex- 
amined through careful research: 
The serious study of the elderly’s 
needs for police services, and the 
problems involved in effectively 
providing these services, is still in its 
infancy. Several large-scale research 
projects have examined the inci- 
dence and impact of crime against 


the elderly and have recommended ` 


various crime prevention tech- 
niques, many of which involve 
police participation.'4 However, 
` little effort has-been devoted to 
exploring the nature of police/ 
elderly interactions, that is, the types 
of police services requested by the 
- elderly, their attitudes toward the 
expectations about the police, police 
attitudes toward the elderly, and the 


problems encountered by the police ` 


in providing services to the aged.‘ 


- 14, For examples, see Cunningham, et al., 
’ Crimes Against the Aging and Marlene A. 
Young Rifai, Older Americans’ Crime Pre- 
vention Research Project: Final Report, (Port- 


land, Oregon: Multnomah County Division of 


Public Safety, 1976). 

15. There are at least three Hmited, but 
extremely interesting,. exceptions to this 
observation. See Phyllis Mensh Brostoff, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Report to the 1971 White 
House Conference on Aging, Appendix II: 
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Iń response to this situation, the 
University City Science Center is 
presently engaged in a major study 
of police service delivery to the 
elderly, supported by the National 
Institute of Law Enforcément and 
Criminal Justice. The study is de- 
signed to increase current knowl- 
edge about police service delivery to 
the elderly and to develop practical 
recommendations and guidelines for 
improving the effectiveness of the 
police services provided to older 
persons. 

The analysis of all the dit col- 
lected in the study has not yet been 
completed. However, some interest- 
ing preliminary findings concerning 
the elderly’s perceptions of the 
police and expectations about the 
police services they should receive 
merit reporting at this time. 


THE ELDERLY’S PERCEPTIONS OF 
THE POLICE: THE INITIAL FIND- 
INGS OF A COMMUNITY SURVEY 


A major part of our study of police 
service delivery to the elderly is a 


-recently completed survey of elderly 


residents in two major American 
cities—one located in the deep 
South and the other in the Northeast. 
The-survey explored the elderly’s at- 
titudes toward and experiences with 
the police, their reactions to criminal 
victimization, and their fear of crime. 

All the respondents were 60 years 
of age or older; their average age 
was slightly over 70. They were 


Metropolitan Police Contacts With the 
Elderly, (Washington, D.C.: The Wash- 
ington School of Psychiatry, 1971); Phyllis 
Mensh Brostoff, “The Police Connection: 
A New Way to Get Information and Referral 
Services to the Elderly,” in Crime and the 
Elderly, eds. Goldsmith and Goldsmith, 
pp. 139-51; and Sykes, “The Urban Police 
Function in Regard to the Elderly,” pp 
127-37. ‘ 
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- selected by means of a random prob- 


ability sample. A total of 913 inter- 
views was completed, divided 
roughly equally between the two 
cities. 62.7 percent of the respond- 
ents were female and 37.3 percent 
were male; 55.4 percent were cau- 
casian and 42.8 percent were black. 
Most were not financially well off: 
only 6.1 percent reported having 
incomes of over $10,000 per year, 
and over 60 percent reported in- 
comes of less than half that amount. 
Most of the respondents (85.6 per- 
‘cent) live in neighborhoods that 
were characterized by the inter- 
viewers as being either poor or work- 
ing class. 50.1 percent have received 
only an eighth grade education or 
less. 40.3 percent of the respondents 
live alone. 


General levels of satisfaction with 
the police 


On the surface, many of the find- 
ings from the community survey are 
not unexpected and reinforce previ- 
ous research on attitudes toward the 

_police. For example, the elderly re- 
spondents in general have extremely 
positive attitudes toward the police. 
88.7 percent feel that the police 
have one of the most difficult jobs 
in our society. 74.2 percent feel that 
they can always turn to the police for 
help regardless of the type of prob- 

. lem they are facing. And, almost 
three-fourths (73.4 percent) believe 
that the police are doing the best 


job they possibly can. These results’ 
complement the findings of other’ 


` attitudinal studies which. have also 
reported that older citizens have 
given favorable evaluations of police 
performance—in fact more favor- 
able evaluations than those given 
by’ respondents in younger age 
groups.!@ 

- 16, ‘For example, see Hindelag, Public 
Opinion Regarding Crime, p 0. 
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There were some demographic - 
differences within cértain categories 
(race and income) concerning at- , 


‘titudes toward the police. Whites . 


and the relatively nonpoor were 
more likély to harbor positive senti- 
ments toward the police than blacks 
and the poor. Nevertheless, across 
all demographic subgroups, the 
majority of respondents (even the 
black elderly and the poor elderly) | 
have generally positive attitudes 
toward the police. ` ; 

Thus, in the most general sense, 
examination of the survey data leads 
to the unsurprising conclusion 
that, when considered as a whole, 
elderly citizens in these two cities 
are satisfied with the performance of 
their local police departments. 
However, when the survey data are 
examined more deeply, some inter-. 
esting and more complicated atti- 
tudinal patterns emerge. 


Problem areas in satisfaction with 
police services 


One: significant finding that 
emerges from the preliminary analy- 
sis of the survey data is that positive 
attitudes toward the police tend to 
decay as a result of contact with - 
the police." Respondents who had 
called the police for either crime or 
noncrime-related reasons tended to 
have fewer positive attitudes toward 
the police than did respondents who 
have not had direct contact with the 


17. This finding is partially reinforced by 


the results of earlier surveys of victims and . 


nonvictims. These surveys found that elderly 
crime victims had lower opinions of the 
police than nonvictims. However, they did 
not distinguish between victims who called 
the police and those who did not. See James 
Garaofalo, Public Opinion About Crime: 
The Attitudes of Victims and Non-victims in 
Selected Cities (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Justice, Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration, National Criminal 
Justice Information and Statistics Service, 


1977), p. 92 
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police. And, the more often respond- 
ents had called the police, the fewer 
positive attitudés they had toward 
them. This is an extremely interest- 
ing finding. It indicates that the 
elderly’s generally positive evalua- . 
tion of the police cannot be inter- 
preted to mean that there are few, 
if any, problems in police/elderly 
interactions. In fact, there is a seg- 
ment of the elderly population that 
tends. to lack positive attitudes 


toward the police, and it is a critical . 


segment, for it is composed of many - 
of those older persons who have 
actually had to tum to the police 
for assistance. 

The importance of the relative 
lack of positive attitudes among this 
group of elderly citizens looms even 
larger in light of the fact that those 
elderly citizens who expressed a 
high willingness, or high propensity, 
to call the police for a wide variety - 
of reasons also tended to be less ° 
satisfied with the police than those 
respondents who reported a lower 
propensity to call the police for help. 
It thus appears that elderly citizens 
who either have been the recipients 
of police services and/or who report 
that they would turn to the police for 
help in a wide variety of circum- 
stances'® tend to have a lower 
evaluation of the quality and 
quantity of services that they have 
received and/or think that they 
would receive. 

This means that to the extent tọ. 
which police performance can be 


18. The Saedy reironäent were pro- 
vided with a list of possible sérvice 
delivery reasons for calling the police and 
were asked to note for which of these rea- 


sons they would call the police. Our “would ` 


call” questions are a simplified measure of 
behavioral intentions. Research has shown 
such behavioral intentions are a good predic- 
tor of both attitudes and subsequent behavior. 
See Martin Fishbein and Icek Ajzen, Belief, 
Attitude, Intention and Behavior, (Reading, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1975), PP.. 288fF. 
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judged in terms of citizen satisfac- 
tion with police services, the police 
face a major problem in ‘providing 
effective services to. those’ older 
persons who comprise a large per- 
centage of their actual or potential 
elderly clients. 


[i 


Analysis of elderly clients and 
potential clients’ disatisjaorion: 
with police services 


- There are several reasons which 
may account for these findings. Fore- 
most among them is that the norma- 
tive expectations of elderly police 
clients of what the police should do 
are significantly greater than what 
thése same elderly people believe 
the police would do in response to 
their requests for service. Those 
elderly respondents who say they 
would call the police for more rea- 
sons have heightened feelings that 
it is very important that the police 
“should respond quickly, that they 

should respond with certainty to all 
calls, and with an understanding of 
the problems of the elderly. At the 
same time, these same people tend 
to have less confidence that the “low 
propensity to call” elderly that the 
. police would respond quickly, that 
the police would respond with cer- 
tainty to all calls for service, and that 
the responding officers would 
understand: the problems of the 
elderly. We have termed this phe- 
nomenon the “should/would’’ gap. 
Many elderly people have higher 
normative standards concerning 
what the police should be like than 
they, do practical expectations of 
what the police are, or would be, 
like in a response-for-service situa- 
tion. Approximately 25 percent of 
the elderly respondents fall into this 
-category; however, the percentages . 
vary somewhat depending on 
whether the “should/would” gap. 
concerns police response time, cer- 
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tainty of response to all calls,’ of 
police understanding of the prob: 
lems of the elderly: - 

It is difficult, at this juncture, to 
untangle all the possible reasons 
why elderly respondents who have a 
high propensity to turn to the police 
for assistance also doubt that the 
police will actually provide the fast 
and sensitive services they demand. 
However, without meaning to mini- 
mize the responsibility of the police 
to provide services which are re- 
sponsive to the perceived needs and 
expectations of elderly citizens who 
have a high propensity to call the 
police, our survey data do indicate 
‘that these older persons tend to ex- 
perience certain life situations and 
hold certain perceptions that could 
complicate the ability’ of police of- 
ficers to effectively meet their serv- 
ice needs. These factors could lead 
to demands for service far in excess 
of what officers are capable of pro- 
viding, even if the officers follow 
what are normally considered effi- 
. cient law enforcement procédures. 

There are several attitudinal. 
characteristics of elderly people 
which are linked both to an in- 
creased propensity to call the police- 
for service delivery and to dissatis- 
faction with the anticipated quality 
and quantity of such service de- 
livery. For instance, elderly people 
who have experienced a financial 
downturn as they have become 
older'® have both a higher pro-- 


19. Respondents were asked to describe 
their present financial situation and their 
financial situation when they were 50 years 
old. A four-point subjective financial well- 
being scale was used, the lowest category of 
which was “able to afford some luxuries 
in life.” The greater the disparity between 
present financial situation and financial situ- 
ation at age 50, the greater the respondent’s 
decline in financial well-being. Thirty per- 
cent of the elderly respondents reported a 
drop of one “level” of subjective well-being 
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pensity to call the police and a 
diminished expectation of the 
quality and quantity of the police 
service delivery they would re- 
ceive.” Also, those elderly ‘re- 
spondents who were especially . 
cynical about life not only reported 
a .higher willingness to call the © 
police, but they also exhibited a 
higher ‘ ‘should/would gap.’ - 

The cynical elderly also strongly 
believe that older people are 
superior to their younger cohorts, | 
that the elderly in general are not 
treated well, and that elderly people 
should “stick together.”?! This feel- 
ing of elderly superiority can also 
hinder effective interaction between - 
elderly service recipients and the 
responding police officer. 

There are other characteristics of 
the elderly that tend to increase their: 
willingness to call the police. Older 
persons who spend more time alone," 
who feel generally passive,?? and 





since they were 50; 7.7 percent reported a 
drop of two levels, and only 1.4 percent re- 
ported a drop of three levels—from being 
able to afford some luxuries at 50 (=4) to 
just being able to provide the necessities (=1) 
at the time of the interview. In short, a size- 
able minority of respondents reported some 
worsening of financial well-being since age 
50 with a diminished percentage reporting 
‘extreme financial decay. The validity and 
research utility of using such subjective 
measures of financial well-being has been 
demonstrated. See Bemard Strumpel, ed., . 
Economic Means of Human Needs: Soctal 
Indicators of Well-being and Discontent 
(Ann Arbor, Mich.: Survey Research Center, 
1976). 

20. Lack of financial stability.has also been 
shown to be significantly correlated with 
increased fear of crime on the street and with 
the existence of problems in the neighbor- 
hood generally. See Eva Kahana et al., “Per- 
spective of Aged on Victimization, ‘Ageism,” 
and Their Problems in Urban Society,” 
The Gerontologist 17, no. 2 (1977), p. 127. 

21. r= .34, p=.001 between the two 
multi-item scales of cynicism and -elderly 
superiority. . 

22. Passivity is operationalized in terms of 
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who report that they have regrets 
about how their life has turned out 
manifest a greater willingness to call 
the police for noncrime service 
delivery. But older persons with 
these attributes do not accompany 
their greater propensity to call with 
a higher dissatisfaction (a greater 
“should/would gap’’) with the 


police. It is primarily the “recently.- 


poor” and the elderly cynics who 
pose special problems for the police. 
As noted above, they not only have 
a greater propensity to call for 
service, but they also tend to be dis- 
satisfied with the service delivery 
that they think they will get! 

In addition to these personal 
characteristics as a source of dis- 


satisfaction with police, we have. 


found that the television-imposed 
image of policemen held by older 
citizens constitutes another potent 
source of their dissatisfaction with 
real life police. 

Many of the elderly respondents 
for police services tend to believe 
that: (a) the police portrayed“ on 
television are lifelike; (b) tele- 
vision clearly shows how dangerous 
it is to live in urban America; and 
(c) there is something to be learned 
about life by watching television.’ 


low internal locus of control, that is, people 


who feel they do riot control their own, per- 
sonal destinies. 

23. These three high intercorrelated items 
were turned into a single, more reliable, 
“importance of television” scale using stand- 
ard factor analytic routines. Our research 
clearly demonstrates that attitudes toward 
television programming are more important 

‘than is the amount of television watched. Ip- 


deed, in contrast to Conklin’s hypothesis, 


.the lower the respondent’s fear of crime, the 
more crime-related television programs he or 


she reported watching regularly. Upon con- ’ 


sideration, this is to, be expected: Elderly 
people who fear crime-do not have to rein- 
force these fears by watching threatening 
television programs. Watching such programs 


oy 


The major consequences of a belief . 
in the reality and importance of 
television programming is an in- 
creased normative’ expectation -of 
what the police should be like. 
Across all elderly respondents who 
actually had called the poliċe over 
the last three years, contact with 
the police resulted in a diminu- 
tion of belief in the quality and 
quantity of the police services that 
would be provided were the police 
to be called again.” 

In short: Those older persons who 
tend to believe in the reality of tele- 
vision and television police tend to 
exaggerate the importance ofa rapid, 
certain, and understanding police 
response. Police in real life find it 
difficult, if not imposssible, to live 
up to this “Kojak image.” Thus, 
when elderly citizens actually- inter- 
act with the police, their expecta- 
tions of the nature of that service 
delivery that should be provided 
will not be met and they will tend to 
downgrade their opinions. of what 
the police actually did (or would do). 
This increases the “size” of the 
“should/would gap,” thus detracting 


-from overall satisfaction with police 


service delivery. 

This scenario, of course, is pred- 
icated upon a given elderly person’s 
belief in the life-like characteris- 
tics of television programming. Un- 
fortunately for the police, those . 
élderly citizens who tend to harbor 


may have a deleterious influence, not by in- 
creasing fear of crime, but rather by increas- 
ing the “should/would gap” between, what 
is ideally expected and what is anticipated 
from the police. For a different hypothesis, 
see John E. Conklin, The Impact of Crime 
(New York: Macmillan, 1975). pp. 20ff. 

24. With an r=.14 for the importance 
of television correlation, r = .12 for.the total 
number of respondents contacting the police 
correlation, both correlations are -significant 
at p < .001. 
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such attitudes toward television 

programming are also the ones who 
-report a higher propensity to call 

the police for sérvice delivery. 
. A major implication of the dis- 

covery of the “should/would gap” is 
that overall satisfaction with the 
police cannot simply be measured 
in terms of how many and how strong 
the positive’attitudes are that people 
have toward the police. The elderly 
(and this may hold for younger age 
cohorts, although we have no data te 
support this conclusion) can -have 
somewhat positive opinions con- 
cerning what the police do and how . 
quickly and compassionately they 
respond. But, if these same people 
_ have even higher and more demand- 
ing expectations of how quickly and 
certainly the police response should 
be, then overall lack of satisfaction 
with the police can occur in spite of 
the presence of moderately positive 
attitudes toward the police. 


SUMMARY AND POLICY 
IMPLICATIONS ' 


_ A preliminary analysis of the re- 
sults of our survey of elderly citizens 
has led to the emergence of several 
general themes: 


, ‘e Most of the elderly have positive 

- attitudes toward the police. 

e However, those elderly citizens 

- who either have called the police 
for assistance, or who -express a 

_ high propensity to’ turn to police 

‘.for help with a wide variety of 
problems tend to have less posi- 


tive attitudes-toward the quality: ` 


of services that they-either have 

received and/or would expect to 

receive. 

e The relative lack of positive at- 

_ titudes toward the police appears 
. to be primarily the function of a 
- gap between what the elderly feel 


h 
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the police should do and what they 

believe the police actually would 
do when they are called for 
assistance. 


e Certain personal attributes of the 


elderly are associated with evalua-. 
tions of police performance. Pri--_ 
mary among these are: race, 

income, levels of personal cyni: 
cism, feelings of elderly superi- 
ority, and reactions to television. -. 


\ 


As mentioned at the beginning of . 
this article, the results of our study 
are intended to contribute directly to 


the development of practical recom- 


mendations for improving the 
quality of police services provided to 
the elderly. While the analysis of our ` 
data is only partially completed, the 
findings réported here, when con- 
sidered in’ light of some well-éstab- 
lished knowledge -about police 
work, do have some direct: policy 
implications. In particular the exist- 
ence of the“ ‘should/would-expecta- 
tion gap” among the elderly who are 


. most likely to call the police for 


help points to two rather obvious, 
but nonetheless very important,’ 


. approaches to improving police 


service delivery to the elderly. The 
first approach concentrates on en- 
hancing the ability of officers to pro- 
vide effective services to the elderly, 
while the second attempts to give 
the elderly a more realistic picture of © 
what types of services they can ex- 
pect from the police.. 


a 


Improving police services 


First, it appears that police serv- 
ices to the elderly ‘could be im- 
proved ifthe police were trained to 


‘be more sensitive to the needs, 


characteristics, and attitudes of the 
elderly citizens who are most likely 
to call upon them for help. Officers 
should be made aware that. certain 
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conditions which sometimes accom- 
pany old age may require them to 
take more time with older service 


recipients and to be more patient 


with them.- For example, officers 


> should’ be taught that the’ elderly 
` may often have unrealistic expecta- 


tions of what the police can do for 
them. They should be instructed in 
techniques for communicating ef- 
fectively with older persons whose 
hearing or vision may be impaired. 
They should be told that rather 
than concentrating only on the im- 


mediate difficulty that prompted the 
they . 


person to call the’ police, 
should look carefully for other 
problems that may be facing the 


‘older caller. Finally, they should 


understand that providing efficient, 


equitable police services to all 


segments of the community does not 
mean treating everyone alike, but 
rather dealing with each individual, 
regardless of age, in a-manner that is 
appropriate to his or her particular 
problem. Finally, and this is very 
important, the police need to appre- 
ciate that once a call has been ac- 
cepted and an officer dispatched to 
the scene, the department has ac- 
cepted:a responsibility to do some- 
thing about the citizen’s problem 


.even if it bears little relationship 


to traditional law enforcement ac- 


tivities. The widespread tendency of 


officers ‘in many departments to dis- 
miss many calls as “unfounded” can 


~ have serious negative consequences 


for citizen satisfaction with police . 


5 services. 


Care should be taken that police 


training programs concerned: with 


the elderly do not foster or reinforce 
negative stereotypes about older 
persons; ideally, training ~should 
produce exactly the opposite effect: 
When, officers. are informed about 
the types of elderly citizens with 


- whom they are most likely to have 


E R contact, it should- be 
made clear that this information is- 
based on trend analysis. The in- 
formation should, therefore, help the 
officer to make a determination as to 
whether an individual requires spe- 
cial attention and care; but the of- 
ficer should not be made ‘to feel that 
all elderly: citizens with certain 
characteristics will have similar 
types of problems or ‘attitudes to- 
ward the police. Knowledge of the 
general patterns of attitudes and 
problems common to different.seg- 
ments of the elderly population 
should assist the officer in working. 
with them, but it is no substitute ~ 
for paying close attention to indi- 
vidual problems and needs. 
Beyond training, increased atten- 
tion to meeting the needs of older 
people can be fostered by changing 
some of the demands that police 
administrators place -on ‘their of- 
ficers. For example, many depart- 
ments insist that patrol officers 
handle service calls as quickly as 
possible so that they can again be- 


_come available to handle incoming 


calls. This’ may account, at least in 
part, for the oft-noted tendency of 
officers to be abrupt and impersonal 
in dealing with citizens, and it may 
contribute to the feeling expressed 


-by some of the elderly respondents 


that the police do not really under- ` 
stand what they need. Relaxation of. 
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the policy of completing all service ` 


calls as quickly as possible would 


provide officers with the opportunity | 


to thoroughly explore the needs of 
an elderly service recipient and to 
attempt to satisfy them as completely 
as possible. Available evidence 
strongly indicates that most depart- 
ments can allow officers the addi- 
tional time to work on the kinds of 


‘calls that would benefit from special 


attention and sensitivity without 
seriously interfering with depart- 
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mental ability to handle its service | 


call workload.* 

Police departments could also 
place increased emphasis on the 
ability of patrol officers to effectively 
handle the problems which occur on 
their assigned beats. A service feed- 
back mechanism could be estab- 


lished enabling supervisors periodi-: 


cally to check back with service 
recipients to ascertain if they had 
been satisfied with the help they 
had ‘received from the police. Spe- 
cial attention might well be paid to 
individuals who had a relatively fre- 
quent need for police assistance. 
- The frequency of repeat calls is an 
excellent indicator that an individ- 


ual’s needs are not being met. At this . 


time, our analysis of police activity 
and service call data is not yet com- 
plete, so we cannot say with any 
degree of certainty whether or not 
the elderly, as compared to citizens 
in other age groups, have a tendency 
to call the police repeatedly. How- 
ever, conversations and interviews 
with police officers indicate that one 
ofthe major problems the police face 
in dealing with the elderly is the 
“repeat,” or chronic, caller. Police 
tend to label these older persons as 
nuisance callers, or . cranks. 
viewed from another angle, many of 
thé frequent callers may simply be 
‘people whose problems are being 
improperly diagnosed and handled. 

Finally, our data strongly suggest 
that the police could play a much 
more active role in referring elderly 


25. For a discussion of police workload 
and an explanation of how a police depart- 
ment can schedule its workforce to handle 
service calls promptly at the same time that 
it can make more time available to officers to 
spend on particularly difficult calls or to 
undertake other activities see, William G. 
Gay et al., Improving Patrol Productivity, 
Vol. I: Routine Patrol, (Washington, D.C.: 
USGPO, 1977). 


But, - 
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citizens with either crime or non- 
crime-related problems to other 
social service agencies. In our sur- 
vey, of the 257 older persons’ who 
called the police for assistance, only’ 
9.2 percent reported that the officers 
referred them to other sources of 
help. This is a surprisingly small 
percentage, especially since the 
police are so often called to handle 
noncrime-related problems and 
since they also encounter many 
elderly crime victims who may be 
having problems coping with the 
physical, economic, and psycho- 
logical effects of victimization. 
Because the public tends to turn to ` 
the police for help with such a wide 
variety-of problems, the police are in 
an excellent position to serve as a. 
referral or finding agency, linking 
older persons to more appropriate 
sources of help for their nonlaw en- 
forcement problems. Although the 
tole of the police in this regard has 
been mentioned in the literature,” 
few departments have placed: ‘much . 
emphasis on it.” Part of the reason ` 
for this is simply long-term neglect. 
But, it is also a function of the 
traditional animosity existing ` be- 
tween the ‘police and social workers 
and the fact that many social service 
agencies are unavailable when their- 
assistance is needed—after 5 p.m. 
and on weekends. But, whatever the 
cause of the current lack of coordina- 


26. Toward a National Policy on Aging, 
Final Report of the White House Conference 
on Aging, Vol. II (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 
1973), p. 235. 

27. Brostoff, in what is, perhaps, the only 
serious examination of the police referral ` 
function notes that aside - from ‘one very 
limited project, “no attempt has been made 
to link up elderly victims of crime, or older 
people who come to the police for help when 
no crime has been committed, with services 
that might help them with the social prob- 
lems that they bring to the police.” See. 
“The Police Connection,” p. 149. 
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tion between the police and other 
social service agencies, establishing 
formal ties between them and ex- 
plicitly recognizing that the police 
can serve to link older’persons with 
problems to appropriate sources of 
help could represent one of the most 
important coritributions the police 
could make to’ improving the quality ` 
of elderly citizens’ lives. 


Altering the elderly’s expectations 


To date, most police contact with 
senior citizens’ groups and most 
police literature distributed to the: 
elderly have concentrated on crime 
prevention techniques. Our survey 
findings indicate that many older 
persons have unrealistic expecta- 
tions about the services that law en- 
‘forcement officers can provide’ to 
them. This suggests that the ‘police 
might be well advised to take steps 
to present a more realistic picture | 
to elderly citizens of what services 
they can actually expect to receive, 
Information on the realities of the 
` police operations could be included 
in crime prevention. lectures and 
publications. In addition, officers 
Should carefully explain to elderly 
service recipients exactly what they 


are doing and why. It would also `’ 


be useful for the police dispatcher 
to give elderly callers an estimate of 
how long it will take an officer to 
arrive. The survey data show ‘that 
perceived police response time is an 
extremely important determinant of 
the elderly’s attitudes toward the 
police. At present many departments- 
simply inform the caller that an of- 
ficer will be sent immediately. When 
the officer arrives 20 minutes later 
(and' 20 minutes can seem like an 
‘hour to an upset person), callers 
fee] that the police are not taking 
their problems seriously. Recent 
research findings indicate that this 


yä 
situation can be overcome by telling 
the caller at the outset how long it 
will take for an officer to arrive.” 


Prospects for change 


It is important to bear in mind, 
in assessing the practical implica- 
tions of our findings, that police de- 
partments are not easy organizations 


_ to change. The recommendations 
discussed above would entail a par- 


tial redefinition of the role of the 
police? The image of the police as 
“crite fighters” would have to be 
tempered by a more explicit recogni- 
tion of their responsibility in the 
area of noncrime service provision. 
This redefinition would run counter 
to the way most police currently 
view themselves and to the way in 
which they are perceived by much 
of the public. The change in image 
is consistent with what the police 
actually do, but perceptions are 


-often more important determinants 


of organizational change than are 
operational realities. Past experience 
with programs designed to increase 
the involvement of the police in 
handling many types of community 
and personal problems-—not only 
crime—indicates that changing the 
police role vis-a-vis providing 
services to the elderly will not be an. 
easy task nor one that can be ac- 
complished quickly. However, the 
potential benefits that could be 
derived from focusing police atten- 
tion and resources on the problems 


‘of the elderly would seem to make 


the effort worthwhile. 

Finally, it should be pointed out 
that concentration on the particular 
needs of the elderly does not neces- 
sarily mean that the police would be 


28. Tony Pate etal., Police Response Time: 
It’s Determinants and Effects (Washington, 
D.C.: Police Foundation, 1976), p. 38. 
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‘neglecting other age groups in the 
population. Devoting extra time and 
„attention counselling older persons 
“on crime prevention measures, re- 
ferring elderly citizens to appropri- 
ate sources of help’ for crime and 
noncrime-related problems, and 
comforting elderly crime victims 
should not represent much of an 
` additional burden for the police. In 
most departments the patrol force 


spends approximately 30 to'40 per-. 


cent of its time on routine patrol” 
(time spent ‘not handling service 


29. Gay et al., inr oiia Patrol Produc- 
. tioity, p. 4. 
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. these activities. And, in fact, it can .- 
be reasonably argued that efforts to ` 
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calls or administrative duties). Avail- 
able evidence indicates that routine | 


patrol is fairly unproductive and 
that patrol officers’ time would be. 
better spent performing specific 
activities in response to known com- 
munity problems. Providing serv- 
ices to the elderly could-be one of 


improve the quality of police serv- 


ices to the ‘elderly could have sig-. 
nificant spin-off effects that will ` 


enhance the ability of the police to 


effectively meet the needs and serv-" . 


ice demands of citizens in all age 
groups. 


* 


~ QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: In your study, I should like 
_ to know what cities were involved. I 
am also interested in ' learning 


whether you ran any correlations to - 


determine if the impact of.crime had 
anything to do with the elderly’s 
attitude ‘toward police, or. was it 
_simply age, or was it the indirect 
victimization about which you spoke. 
I am especially interested. in the 


‘demographic aspect you mentioned - 


concerning the blacks and the poor, 

who are more likely to live in the 
ores cities and in the rural areas. 

A (Frank):- The two cities we 

` looked at are a northeastern city and 


a southern city. Beyond: that we’d- 


n rather not say until the project is 
finished. They are larger metropoli- 
- tan areas, older cities. We are not 
dealing with elderly. people from 
West Palm Beach—they are middle- 
and lower-class for the most part. - 
We have tried to do some analyses 
where we looked at victims who did 
not call the police, and indeed we 
found that victimization per se did 
have an impact. But we also looked 
- at people who were not victims who 


vent the wheel again, has there been - 


called the police for service, and we - 


found that that, too, had an impact. 
„There seems to be an independent 
‘effect, both of victimization and of 
police contact. ` 

Aging seéms to increase the fear 
of crime, but it is very difficult to 
define “fear of crime,” and this is 
something I think the literature 


handles inadequately. We won't. 


know the effects of age per se until 


we're finished working with our fear’ | 
But age def- - 


of crime measures. 


initely has some impact on fear of 


crime. 


As far as economics is concerned 


—and I think economics is more im- 
portant than race—the thing we 
found most interesting is that the 
poor people whe have the least posi- 
tive attitude toward the police are 


the ones who have not always been- 


poor, 


Q: 


piling up, and without having to in- 


With ‘all of the information. 


FOLICE SERVICE - YO ` d 


Ş ? 
‘thought given to developing a spe- 
cialized bureau of police which can 
serve as a source, for referrals within 
the community, can work with com- 
munity resources and agencies, and 
begin to ingest some fundamental 


knowledge of the aged and the aging 


P 

A (Frank): I know of at least one 
‘department that has set up a program 
where they have what they call com- 
munity service officers. They are 
trained social workers. When a pa- 
trol officer responds to a situation 
„with which he or she does not know 
how to cope, a community service 
officer will be called in who will 
either handle the problem or refer 


the citizen to an appropriate source . 


of help.. There is a tremendous 
amount of animosity between, the 
police and social service ‘agencies. 
The problem is exacerbated by the 
_fact that many ‘social service agen- 
cies are not functioning when the 
problems occur. The extent to which 


people in social service agencies are 
willing to redeploy their.work force 
is going to play a largé part in fu- 
ture’ poligo “social worker relations. 


Q: If the elderly invest substantial 
credibility in television and radio, 
might not society gain more by. beam- 
ing sustained and extended and 
recreational programs to the elderly 
specifically? . 

` A (Frank): The ‘question is would 
anyone watch it. The elderly watch 
what they like to watch. You’re talk- 
ing, I believe, about counterpro- 
gramming, and I’m not saying that 
you are right or wrong. I am-saying 
that it would probably depend upon 
the type of programming being pre- 
sented and that that programming 
would probably already reinforce - 
what they want to believe or they 
wouldn’t watch it anyway. 
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The Aging of. America: Questions: for the 
Four-Generation Society 


By JOSEPH A: CALIFANO, JR. . 


ABSTRACT: The number and proportion of older people in 
the population. of the United States is rising sharply as life 
expectancy increases. Meanwhile, in part because of trends. 
toward earlier retirement, the proportion of active workers 
to retired citizens is diminishing. The result is increasing 
pressure on the federal budget, as programs of support and. 
assistance for the aging claim an ever-increasing share of 
public outlays. In addition, many public and private employee . 
pension funds appear to be seriously underfunded. If the < 
nation is to keep its commitments to its aging population, 
its leaders and citizens must face these facts and the difficult 
policy choices they imply. Some of those choices may in- 
volve, among other things, redefining “old age”; revising | 
early retirement policies, and coordinating the present patch- 

- work of public and private employee pensions with the Social 

' Security system. Finally, the nation’s systems for delivering 
health and social services to older people are inadequate; 
they must be improved, or elderly people, their families, 
and the public treasury will end up paying more and more 
for.less and less. 
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LHE AGING OF AMERICA 


DVANCES in health and life ex- — 


pectancy signal a dramatic 
change: the American nation is about 
` to become a four-generation society. 


The aging of the American popula- - 


tion is an issue on the horizon: not 
yet clearly in political focus, but 
moving inexorably our way, freighted 
with opportunity and danger. ` 

The opportunity is the opportunity 
to plan: to study in advance how we 
shall cope with profound demo- 


graphic change; to shape our ideas 


and programs for a new era. The’ 


danger is the danger of doing - - 


nothing, or too little, too late: the 
danger of ignoring approaching 
changé ‘until it sweeps over us. 
The issues presented by the aging 
of our population are so complex and 


so important that we must think 


deeply and with a long view if we 
are to comprehend them and deal 
with them wisely. Just as we are a 
compassionate and generous peo- 
ple, so we must be a foresighted 
and prudent people. | 


DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGE 


The past four decades have seen a 
steady growth in the number of older 
citizens: a demographic change so 
large—and now so striking—that it 
challenges all our systems for sup- 
porting the elderly. Let me -de- 
scribe four dramatic, and seemingly 
inevitable, trends about the aging 
of America: trends that have pro- 
found implications for this nation’s 
social policy: 


o Life expectancy has increased al- 
most ten years since 1940. In that 
year, the average life expectancy 
at birth was. about 634% years— 
lower. than: Social Security’s re- 

. tirement age of 65.' Today, life 


1. U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Demo- 
graphic Aspects of Aging and the Older Popu- 
$ 


-of the Census, “Population Projections,” 


v¢ 


expectancy is 69 for men; 77 for 
women.? Three-quarters of the 
infants born today will reach age 65; 
once there, they will live, on the 
average, for another 16 years, to age 
81.3 As we-contemplate the year 
2050, we are told that life ex- 

_ pectancy will increase only an- 
other three years for men and four 
for women.’ But we must remem- 
ber that biomedical advances 
have consistently rendered recent 
projections of life expectancy too 
low.’ 


e The postwar “babyboom” will 
reappear, early in the 21st cen- 
- tury, as a “senior boom.” In 1940, 
roughly seven percent of the total 
population was 65 or over; today, 
the proportion is 11 percent—24 
million people. After 2010, the 
elderly percentage will not just in- 
crease: it will soar, as the children 
of the baby boom become elderly. 
By the year 2030, the estimate is 
that 18 percent of the population 
—55 million citizens—will be 65 
or older. And the composition of 
the older population is changing 
also. In 1940, only 30 percent of 


lations in the United’ States,” in Current 
Population Reports, ser. P23, no. 59 (Janu- 
ary 1978}, p. 26. 

2. U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Projections 


of the Population of the United States, 1977 
to 2050,” 


in Current Population Reports, 
ser. P-25, no. 704 (July 1977),‘p. 187 

3. National Center for Health Statistics, 
Monthly Vital Statistics Report, vol. 12, 
supp. 2, {March 30, 1978). 

å. U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Population 
Projections,” p. 18. 

5. See, for example, H. Sheppard and S. Rix, 
The Graying of Working America (New York: 
The Free Press, 1977), pp. 62-63. 

6. See U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Demo- 
graphic Aspects of Aging,” p. 9; U.S. Bureau 
Pp- 
37-38, 70. These and all other population 
projections are based on the intermediate, 
series II projections computed by the Census 
Bureau. 
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older citizens were 75 or, older;’ 

_ by the year 2000, they will com- 
prise nearly 45- percent of the. 
elderly.® 


Ironically, while people are living 
longer, they are retiring earlier. 


Thirty years ago, nearly one-half . 


of all men 65 and over remained 
in the. work force. Today, among 
people 65 and over, only one man 
in five, and one woman in twelve, 
are in the work force.® There is no 
indication that this trend toward 
earlier retirement will cease. 


tired citizens will change dra- 
matically over the future: from. 
six to one today to only three to 
one in 2030. This ratio is im- 
portant because it suggests how 
many active workers are available’ 
to support programs for the eld- 
erly. We can estimate this ratio 
by comparing the number of citi- 
zens 65.and over to those between 
20 and 64. This is. rather crude; 
since some persons over 65 are 


not retired, and many people age ` 


-20 to 64 are not workers. But the 
historical changes in this ratio are 


extraordinary nonetheless: in 1940 7 


there were nine citizens age 20 
‘to 64 for evéry citizen 65 or over; 
` today there are six to one; by 2030, 
the ratio will be only three to one.!® 


IMPACT ON BUDGETS 


. These four demographic trends 
have already had significant impact 


7. U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census 
of Population, vol. II: Characteristics of the 
Population, pt. I, “U.S. Summary,” table 39, 
pp. 1-93. 

8. U.S. Bureau of ‘the Census, 
graphic Aspects of Aging,” p. 9. . 

9. U.S. Dept. of Labor, ‘ ‘Employment and 
Training Report of thé President,” (1977), p. 
142. i í 

10. U.S. Bureau of the Census, supra note 
T; U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Population 
Projections,” pp. 37-38, 70. 
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“Demo- . 
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on the federal budget. Programs for. 
the elderly are claiming an. increas- 
ing share of our resources. This year, 


six major programs for: which the Hise 


Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has responsibility — 
Old Age Insurance; Survivors and’ 
Disability Insurance; Medicare; - 
Medicaid; ‘Supplemental Security ` 

Income; and Black Lung Benefits — 


will pay out more than $94 billion ` y 


to persons 65 and over. Another $14 | 
billion will be paid to this group - 
under the civil service, railroad, 
and military retirement programs." - 
Still another $4 billion will go to ~ 
the elderly under other programs 
providing housing subsidies, food 
stamps, and social and. emplayment 
services.” 

This adds up to $112 billion == 
five ‘percent ‘of the Gross National’ . 
Product, and 24 percent of the federal. : 


‘budget for fiscal year 1978. If we 


prorate older citizens’. share of- 
federal programs that serve the whole 

population—such as national de- 
fense and foreign aid—the fraction 
is well over 30 percent. This is a _ 
whopping increase. Real spending 
under these programs in 1978 will 
be four times what it was in 1960, ; 
when, we’spent only 2.5 percent of 

GNP on programs ‘for the elderly. 
And from only 13 percent of the 


federal budget in 1960, the percent- 


age has nearly doubled. 

And these expenditures, large as 
they are, are expected to grow even 
more, Under the major programs 


11. Unpublished statistics calculated by.” 


the Social Security Administration, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
April 1978. 

12. Unpublished statistics calculated by the 
Assistant. Secretary ‘for Management and 
Budget, Department of Health, Education, . 
and Welfare, April 1978. 

13. Unpublished statistics calculated by 


- the Social Security Administration, Depart- 


ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Spal 1978.  ; 


listed above, estimating benefits 
only for recipients age 65 or older; 
_ we expect real spending to more 
than triple: to $350 billion by the 
year 2010. Between 2010 and 2025, 
‘when the baby boom becomes the | 
senior boom, real spending will es- 
calate from more than $350 billion 
to around $635 billion: it. will con- 
stitute more than ten percent of 
GNP; more than 40 percent of total 
federal outlays." 


EMPLOYER PENSIONS THREATENED 


_-. Beyond the impact on-the federal 
' budget, there are other striking fi- 
nancial implications of the aging of 
America. Last year, Congress enacted 
increases in payroll taxes that will 
‘ensure ‘the fiscal ‘integrity of: the 
Social Security system into the next 
century, although, as any news- 
paper reader knows, these changes 
are hardly free of controversy. But 
the integrity of employer ‘pension 
plans is open:to serious question. 

In 1976, federal pension plans had 
- unfunded liabilities of betweèn $243 
and $425 billion: For -state and 
local pension plans, the estimate is 
between $100 and $270 billion.'® 
The estimate for private plans: is 
roughly $200 billion. Together, 
these unfunded liabilities may well 
exceed the national debt of more < 
than $600 billion. Ten of the largest 
industrial corporations in America 
have unfunded pension liabilities 
equal to a third or more of their net. 
worth; seven of them have unfunded 


14. Ibid: 

15. See U.S. Congress, House, Subcom- 
mittee on Labor Standards; Pension Task 
Force Report on Public Employee Rétirement_ 

` Systems, 95th Cong., 2d sess., 15 March 
1978, chap. G, text at notes 58-59. 

16. Idem. , text at notes 58-59 and note 59. 

17. The estimate was provided by Martim 
E. Segal “ompaniy, New York, New York, 
April 1978. l 
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liabilities which exceed the aggre- 
gate market value. of the common 
stock.!8 ` 

These figures, it should be empha- 


` sized, are subject to the~ hazards 


that afflict all estimates: They are 


‘cited not to alarm; simply to inform. 


Indeed, it is wrong to view the ma- 
turing of the American population 
and the “graying” -of the federal 
budget simply as a problem for our 
society. In fact, the increasing num- 
ber of older citizens is striking evi- 
dence that we have succeeded as a 
society in improving the well-being 
of the American people and in in- 
creasirig their comfort in old age. Our 
growing spending on behalf of the 
elderly reveals .a nation that takes 
seriously the right to dignity and re- 
spect of its elderly citizens. But a 
compassionate society: faced with 
such facts must make sure it has the 
capacity to meet future obligations. 
- How, then, shall we deal with the 
fiscal pressure that has been build- 
ing up—and will continue to build 
up—within our system of caring for 
older citizens? 

We must first ask some difficult 
and searching questions: questions 
that go beyond immediate problems 
and quick fixes. For it may be that 
the old assumptions. upon which we 


-have based our programs for the ag- . 


ing are no longer adequate. Let me 
raise four such questions, questions 


. which should form part of out na-. 


tional agenda ‘for the remaining 


years of this century. 


DEFINITIONS OF OLD AGE . 
AND RETIREMENT 


Mý first question for the future is: 
How adequate are our definitions of l 


18. A. F. Ehrbar, “Those Pension’ Plans 
Are Even Weaker Than You Think,” F ortune 
(November 1977) p. 104. 
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“old age” and.“retirement”? What, 


. after all,-is-old age? In 1900, when 


only four percent of Americans were 


` 65 or-over, 65 was clearly old.’® To- 


day, the advance of health and life 
expectancies -may make 65 a more 


arbitrary than reliable benchmark. - 
And how shall we define 


“retire- 
ment’? At present, we operate-with 
two distinct conceptions of the term. 

The first and more traditional one 
is support for workers who have 
reached old age and can no longer 
work. The second, more recent con-. 
ception, views retirement as a reward 
not necessarily related to old age, 
simply a reward for a certain period 
of work—typically 20 to 30 years. 


‘In the military, for example, a pen- 


sion is available after only 20 years 
of service, regardless ofage. Workers 
in the federal civil service and in 
many state and local governments 
can retire on full pension at age 55 


_after 30 years of service. Clearly, 


this second conception of retire- 


` ment is more expensive; it is born of 


the rich choices that affluence with- 
out inflation seemed to offer in past 
years. 

There are reasons to wonder aloud 
whether -the trend toward even 
earlier retirement is.a trend in the 
right direction. A 1974 poll, for ex- 
ample, indicated that four million 
people 65 and over wanted to work, 
but were not doing so. With in- 
creased life expectancy, improving 
health, and steady increases in the 
educational level of the. elderly, 
this attitude could easily spread. 

Thus, one place to start in think- 
ing about our retirement policy is 
with the existing incéntives for early 

19. U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Demo- 
graphic Aspects of Aging,” p. 9: 

20. The National Council on the Aging, The 
Myth and Reality of Aging in America 
(April 1975) p. 89. 
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retirement. Social Security is now 
available, on an actuarially reduced. 
basis; at age 62. Many pension plans 
provide benefits at that age or“ 
earlier, with no reduction in bene- - 
fits. Indeed, in 1978, the federal 
government will pay more than $19 
billion dollars in retirement benefits 
to persons under 65:?! reduced bene- 
fits under Social Security. Some ° 
people feel compelled to retire early, 
especially when they may go on to 
other lucrative jobs in addition to` 
receiving their pensions. 
Perhaps we ought to consider dif- 
ferent kinds of incentives, like those 
provided in last year’s Social Se- 
curity Amendments, for example, 
which increase a workers retire- 
ment benefits by three percent for 
each year of work past 65.2- Or we 
might explore new kinds of work 
arrangements that might accommo- 
date greater numbers of older Ameri- - 
cans in-the work force, such as phased 


retirement and increased part-time 


work. One study suggested that as 
many as four out of five, workers 
would prefer to reduce their years 


_of retirement and redistribute more - 


leisure in the middle years of life; . 
this highlights the need for more 
flexible career patterns.* 
Some: have objected that moving 
toward later retirement will mean 
fewer jobs-for younger workers, an 
understandable argument in a time 
of high youth unemployment. But it ° 
is an argument that loses some force | 
in a time of steady economic growth 


21. Unpublished statistics calculated by 
the Social Security Administration, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, ` 
April 1978. 

22. Section 202(w), Social Security Act, as 
amended by P.L. 95-216, 42 U.S.C., sec. 402. 

23. F. Best and B. Stern, “Education, 
Work, and Leisure; Must They Come in that 
Order?” Monthly Labor Review (July 1977). 
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or as the job market tightens. We 
must remember that when older citi- . 
zens work, they create new jobs, and 
that the job market is not a confined 
space with a precisely limited num- 
ber of jobs. The. jobs that elderly 
Americans: might retain are not 
necéssarily the same jobs that youth 
would seek. 

We would appranch the issue with 
caution: any shift in retirement age 


must not come overnight; it cannot’ 


come by the sudden act of any one 
person or institution. But we should 
focus national debate on the purposes 
of retirement—and on whether, 
and how, to effect a gradual change 
in our system of incentives and 
expectations concerning retirement. 


INCOME SECURITY 


‘Let me suggest a second question 
for the future: Should we restructure 
our existing, uncoordinated mecha- 
nisms, private and public, for pro- 
vidirig income security to older 
citizens? 

The Social Security system dom- 
inates the pension landscape, not 
simply in size, but in reliability. 
Unlike most employer pension plans, 
‘it covers nearly the entire popula- 
tion. It provides more effective 
protection against inflation ‘than. 
pension plans or savings. It is, quite 
simply, probably the grandest and 
most successful social experiment of 
our age. Without it, the number of 
older Americans in 1976 with in- 
comes below the poverty line would 
have. more than tripled—to a total of 

10 million people.* 

Even today, however, about one- 
quarter of the elderly are either poor 
or near poor; that is, their incomes 

24. Statistics derived from unpublished 


data collected by the U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Current Population Survey, (March 1977). 
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are less Wa 125 percent of ‘he pov- 
erty line.* So we eannot become . 
complacent about the elderly poor, 
But neither should we overlook: ‘the 
progress we have made: Twenty 
years ago, more than one person in 
three aged.65 or over was below the . 
poverty line; today, due in large part 
to Social Security, the number has 
fallen to one in seven.” 

As important as this program is, it 
does not work in isolation: i 


e Last year Supplemental Security 


Income reached 2.3 million aged 
beneficiaries,” about 70 percent 
of whom also received Social. Se- 

- curity. | 

e There are 68 different retirement 
plans in the federal government;” 
more than 6,000 state and local 
pension plans,” and thousands óf 
private plans. Jointly, they pay out 
close to $55 billion in benefits.*! 


e Another. way we help support 
the elderly is through tax expendi- 
tures: Tax breaks accorded to pen- 
sion plans and Social Security-in- 
come, and for elderly taxpayers, 
will total more than $19 billion in 
fiscal 1978.2 © © 


25. U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Money In- 
come and Poverty Status of Families and Per- 
sons in the United States: 1976,” in Current . 
Population ‘Reports. ser. P~60, no. 107 
(September 1977), p. 24. . 

26. Ibid., p. 18. ` 

27. Supplemental Security Income, Monthly 
Statistics, September 1977, table 1. 

28. Social Security Bulletin, December 
1977, p. 23. 

29. See U.S. Congress, House, Pension 
Task Force Report, appendix IV. 

30. Ibid. 

31: Unpublished statistics calculated by 
the Social Security Administration, Depart- 
ment of Health; Education, and Welfare, 
April 1978. ; 

32. Figures computed from Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, Special Analyses, Bud- 
get of the United States Government, Fiscal 
Year 1979, pp. 159-60. 
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`- o Finally, there are private savings, 
* which provide an estimated $15- 
20 billion in income for retirees.” 


“hese sources of support add up 

. to a tremendous sum. But they leave 
us caught between two conflicting 
pressures: the pressure to keep fu- 


. ture costs under control and the pres- - 


sure to increase benefits to persons 
with inadequate incomes. Resolving 
this problem depends in part upon 
the total amount that society is will- 
ing to commit for income mainte- 
nance. But it depends,-as well, on in-. 
` tegrating this patchwork of systems 
more effectively and managing the 
resources we do provide so that they 


`do the most good. A basic question, - 


then, is what the ratio should be 
between income earned before re- 
tirement and income thereafter. 
For new retirees aged 65, this ratio 
today stands at about 47. percent.” 
But beyond this ratio lie questions of 
- how the overall system treats those 
at the top—and at the bottom—of 
the scale. 

Today, Social Security benefits are 
_wholly exempt from taxes. It seems 
` at least open to discussion. whether 
a wealthy lawyer, doctor, or business 
executive with a $50,000 pension 
should receive Social Security bene- 
fits free fram any obligation to pay 
taxes. 


At the other end of the scale, we 


have to consider the plight of those - 


for whom Social Security benefits 
are the sole source of income, and 
whose earning record’ may not en- 
title them to the greatest amount. 
Today, the ratio betwéen final earn- 
_ings and benefits is not fixed: for 
33. See J. Storey, “The Need fora National 
Retirement Policy” (Unpublished draft, Ur- 
ban Institute, Washington, D.C., March 1978). 
34. 1978 Annual Report, of ‘the Board of 
Trustees of the Federal Old-Age and Survi- 
_ Vors Insurance and Disability Insurance Trust 
` Funds, table 30. : 
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low income workers, the ratio is 63° 
percent, so that these benefits. arè- 
ample; for high income workers, it 


. falls to 35 percent. This ‘is one 
. Strategy for ensuring that we do not -° 


leave people in abject poverty. Are `- 


- we doing enough; or should we do 


more? Is this the best way to bring 


- people out of poverty, or is a system 


like Supplemental Security In-~ 
come—which focuses income only. 
on those at the low end of the in- 
come scale—a ‘ more efficient 
method? How do we compare the 
value of efficiency, and the resources 
it frees for serving unmet needs, 
against the genius of the Social Se- . 
curity system—that it brings inde- 
pendence to many people who 
would otherwise be poor, and does 
so with dignity, without a means 
test? 

A critical question that affects per- 
sons all along the income scale is the 
relationship between private and 


“public pensions. Private pensions 


have spread; so that they now ¢over - 
about 45 percent of the work force, 
but that growth was ina period when 


. persistent inflation was simply not 
around. Even if inflation rates were 


cut in half, -it would still call into 
question the ability, over time, of 
private pensions to provide benefits 
that can keep pace with price in-- 
creases. If private pension plans ap- 


“pear unlikely to assume a major 
role in providing retirement ‘in- ` 


come, do we wish to continue to en- 
courage the creation of this layer on 
top of Social Security? At present, 
we do just that—by providing sub- 
stantial tax benefits for contributions 
to pension plans. -. : 
Are we comfortable with a system 


“GB. Ibid. l / 


36. A. M. Skolnik, “Private Pension Plans, 
1950-1974,” Social Security Bulletin, June 


~ 1976. 
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in which some retirees pile up the 
, maximum Soeial Security benefits 
on top of generous pensions, while 
other retirees have no: pension in- 
‘come and find Social Security barely 
‘enough on ‘which to get by? Or 
would it-make more sense to recoup 
those tax benefits and apply them to 
more generous and widespread So- 
: cial Security coverage? 

A final income-security issue that 
‘deserves consideration, .one we 


are examining in a congressionally 


mandated study, is whether Social 
Security coverage should be ex- 


tended to all employees, including, 


public and nonprofit workers. About 
‘45-percent of civil service annuitants 
receive ‘Social Security in addition 
to their federal pensions; many ‘re- 
ceive a second pension as well.” 
When workers move in and out of 
covered employment, many abtain 
a handsome combination of pen- 
sions and Social Security. Some may. 


fail to qualify for substantial benefits 


either in pension plans -or under- 


Social Security. Income mainte- 
nance policy should not.be a game 
with complex rules, winners who get 
windfalls and losers who get nothing; 
it should be a rational system, meet- 
ing definable human needs. If uni- 
versal Social- Security coverage - is 
not the answer, we must.-find 
another method of filling the gaps 
and eliminating abuses. 


- DELIVERING SOCIAL SERVICES 


` The third policy question for the. 


future is: How shall we deliver the 
services older citizens need —health 
care and social services —more com- 
passionately and efficiently? 
The passage of Medicare and 
Medicin: 13 years ago was a major 
Yu i 


37. Soctal rey Bulletin, Nevember 


1977, p. 8. 
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step: forward, particularly for older , 
people who are poor or in need of 
acute care. Yet these programs face 
some serious problems, notably in- 
flation in the cost of health care. 
Between fiscal years 1976 and 1978, 
for example, costs were up 39 per-. 
cent in these programs with little 
increase in the covered population 
or in benefits. 

Between this year and 2025,.we 
estimate that expenses for persons 
over 65 under the Medicare and 
Medicaid programs will increase, in 
real terns, more than ten times— 
twice as fast as the increases in So- 
cial Security.® The inflation that 
these igures reflect is especially - 
harsh on the elderly, given their., 
great reeds: and ‘their reliance on ` 
fixed incomes. Containment of health 
costs is thus of especially urgent _ 
importance to the elderly population. 

While we should be concerned 
about costs, we must be at least 
equally concerned about the short- 
comings of this expensive system. 
For all the money we-spend, major 
needs remain unmet. As the elderly 
populetion incredses— especially 
those 75 and over, who are likely 
to- have serious health problems 
—thesz needs will increase. Even 
with Medicaid and Medicare, many 
older sitizens must pay large out- 


‘of-pocket ‘amounts to meet their . 


current needs. In 1976, these ex- ` 
penses averaged over $400, virtually 
the same, in real terms, -as they 
paid >sut-of-pocket before Medi- - 
care and Medicaid.*° We. must 


38. Office of Management and Budget, 
The Budget of the United States Govern- . 
ment, F-scal Year 1978 and Fiscal Year 1979. 

39. Unpublished statistics calculated by 
the Social Security Administration, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
April 1678. -~ 

40. Robert M. Gibson, Marjorie. Smith 
Mueller, and Charles R. Fisher. “Age Differ- 
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build a rational, comprehensive, ef- 
ficient, and humane system for de- 
livering health and social services. 
Such a system would include: 


e Adequate, supervised, residential 
facilities for those who lack fami- 
lies but want to live in their 
communities. 


.@ Special services for those who 
live at home but need help from 
outside; for example, transporta- 
tion or shopping help, or help 
with meals and personal care. 


A range of alternatives between 
the hospital and the nursing 
home, including a system of home 
health care. 


e Innovative and compassionate 
ways of caring for the terminally 
ill outside the traditional hospital 
or nursing home. 


It is easy enough to describe saab 
a system, but it is nowhere to be 
found. We have, instead, a confusing 


and expensive patchwork of financ-. 


ing systems that create an even more 
inadequate delivery system. 


The Medicaid program, for ex- 


ample, has virtually created an in- 
dustry: the nursing home industry. 
Between 1965 and 1976, total spend- 


ing for nursing homes increased. 


more than fourfold.“ Nearly 40 cents 


of each Medicaid dollar goes to nurs- - 


ing homes, although these homes 


ences in’ Health Care Spending, Fiscal Year 


1976,” Social Security Bulletin, (August 
1977, table 6. 

41. Barbara S. Cooper, Nancy L. Worthing- 
ton, and Mary F. McGee, Compendium of 
National Health Expenditures Data (Wash- 

- ington, D.C.: DHEW Publication no. [SSA] 
76—11927, January 1976), table 5, p. 14; 
Robert M. Gibson and Marjorie Smith 
Mueller, “National Health Expenditures, Fis- 
cal Year 1976, ’ Social Security Bulletin (Aprjl 
1977), table 2. 
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serve only six percent of Medicaid 
beneficiaries.“ We know that-nurs- 
ing home care is not the most appro- 
priate way to treat all those patients; 
in some cases it is also not the least 
expensive. Home health care’ might 
be a worthwhile alternative in many 
cases; yet, less than one percent of 
Medicaid money is used for this 
purpose.” 

And, in part because of Medicare’s 
focus on acute care, we have_not 
yet developed an adequate system of 
community and home health care. 
In Sweden, there is one home health 


aide for every 120 people; in this 


country, one for every 5,000.4. Pro- 
viding care in the home setting can 
itself be therapeutic. We need to ex- 
pand these services. But in doing 
so, we must find ways: to manage 
and control their costs and quality. | 

Beyond developing the right kinds 
of services, there is the problem of 
making them accessible: At present, 
an older person faces a bewilder- 
ing maze that must be negotiated 
even to learn what services are avail- 
able, much less to cbtain the. right 
kind and mix. How can'we end the 
fragmentation of services for the 
elderly? How can we ensure that the 
needs of the elderly are properly 
identified, that they are not denied 
the care they need, or given inap- 
propriate or unduly expensive cafe? 
How can we create financial incen- 
tives that will discourage overuse . 
of costly facilities? Unfortunately, 
for too many of these questions, the 
only answer that our society can 
give is “we don’t know yet.” 


42. Health Care Financing Administration, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, State Tables, Fiscal Year 1975, Medi- 
caid: Recipients, Payments, and Services, 
1978, table B-4. 

43. Ibid. i 

44. Report of the White House Conference 
on Aging, 1971. 
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- Some alternatives 


It is time for all of us to begin 
considering the alternatives avail- 
able for us as we seek to provide 
better services, more efficiently. 


e Shall we expand the coverage of 
existing programs? We could re- 
vise Medicare and Medicaid to 
create uniform home health bene- 
fits, relaxing restrictions that cur- 
rently permit only skilled nursing 
services in certain situations. We 

. might permit nonmedical per- 

` sonal care services to the chroni- 
cally ill. Or, we could develop a 
financing system. that covers an 
even broader range of health and 
social services—well beyond 
those currently covered by Medi- 
care and Medicaid. 


But we need to consider the prob- 


lems as well as the attractions of such ` 


an approach. Extensions of benefits 
could seriously aggravate health 
care inflation, while leading to the 
same kind of overuse of chronic care 
facilities that we often see today 
for acute care facilities. -It could 
also reduce incentives for families 
to provide services on their own. 


e Alternatively, we could seek a 
major role for new delivery sys- 
tems, such as special Health Main- 
tenance Organizations for the 
elderly. Conceivably, such or- 
ganizations could - provide ‘a 
broader range of services than con- 
ventional HMOs; they would 


have incentives to determine care- ` 


fully the health needs of partici- 
pating patients and to find the 

_ most economical ways of treating 
them. 


But because of the high-risk. popu- 
lation they would serve, these HMOs 
would be more costly than conven- 
tional ones. Nonetheless, we believe 


Lyw 


the idea is worth exploring; we have 
already proposed legislation to per- 
mit Medicaid and Medicare funds to 


“be used to pay for the participation 


in more conventional HMOs.®. 


e Third, there is the alternative of 
creating a separate financing and 
delivery system for long-term care; 
a new federal program of long- 
_term care. This means separating 
home health or other long-term 
care services from our present 
third-party payment mechanisms 
for health care and possibly inte- 
grating long-term care with the 
delivery of other social services. 
This could make long-term -care 
more controllable as’ a budget 
item and reduce both the frag- 
mentation of services and the bias 
toward institutional care. How- 
ever, we must ensure that any sys- 
tem we create has adequate capac- 
ity to provide needed services 
for all patients who-need them. 


- e Ifhealth care costs threaten to ex- 


ceed our capacity to pay for them, 
we -may be forced over the long 
haul to consider a greater use of 
coinsurance and other means that 
would enable citizens to choose 
and pay for their own services; 
ways of giving citizens both greater 
choice and greater incentives to 
economize. This could mean of- 
fering persons currently covered 
by Medicare and Medicaid either 
_ greater additional cash payments, 

or vouchers, like food stamps, 
that could be used for health serv- 
ices. This approach also poses 
great risks, however: The incen- 
tive to economize might become 
an incentive not to obtain needed 
treatment. 


e Finally, as we seek to improve 


“45, See S.2676 and H.R. 11461, 95th Cong., 
2d sess. (1978). 
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the delivery of health and social 

` services, we must not forget the 
critical role of research and train- 
ing. We need to learn more about 
the diseases that afflict the elderly 
and how these diseases:can be 
treated most effectively. 


These approaches are not mu- 
tually exclusive. Each promises cer- 
tain benefits—and ‘certain dangérs ` 
But it is time to begin debating them. 
to, hammer out a genuine nationa 
health and service policy for the 
elderly: a policy that balances our 


generosity in meeting critical needs . 


with our ability to pay. 
THE FAMILY'S ROLE 
The fourth, and final, question is 
of special importance: What role 
shall families play in caring for their 


older members? ° 
Many people contend -that the 


_ American family is disintegrating or 


that it no longer cares for its elderly 
members. The reality is, I believe, 
the opposite: most families go the 
limit in providing support. For ex- 


` ample, despite the nation’s vast net- 


‘woik of services, it has been esti- 


mated that as much as 80 percent of 
home health care for persons 55 and 


- over is still provided by their fami- 


-' Over,’ 


lies.“ Families provide a wide range 
of services, from escorting the 
elderly ‘on trips and -helping with 
shopping and household chores to 
complicated health and rehabilita- 
tive care. Yet it is also true that the 
extended family living in a single 


household is no longer so common. . 


Of persons 65 and over with living 
children, 36 percent lived with their 
children in 1957; by 1975, that per- 


- 46. U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, National Center for Health Statistics, 
“Home Health Care for Persons 55 Years and 
’ Vital and Health Statistics Publica- 
tion Series 10, no. 73 (July 1972), p. 2. 
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centage had fallen to 18 percent.‘ 
We must recognize this change— 
and build upon it. 

Yet, too often in the past, we have 
designed our programs for the elderly 
with the: individual, but not the 


family unit, in mind. We have-failed . 
~to tap the strength of the family in 


caring for the elderly. Our’ programs 
for financing chronic care, for ex- 
ample, do little to permit dnd en- 


courage home care administered by 


family members. . 

We need to establish programs that 
help families care for their aged 
members. We cannot expect doctors, 
nurses, social workers, or bureau- 
crats to be as sensitive and effec- 
tive in meeting the needs of the 
elderly as a child or grandchild, 
brother or sister. , 

Because families themselves are 
so varied, our approaches must also 


am. 
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be varied: For those who do live: ` 


with relatives, for example, day care 
or respite service might be avail- 
able, to give the caring relative the 
freedom to ‘leave home. without 
worrying about the aged person— 


`a service of growing importance as 


the proportion of women in the work © 


_ force increases. For the majority of 


the elderly—who live on their own, 


„either in couples or singly —we need 


other kinds of services: Supervised 
residential arrangements. will per-. 


mit them to remain in the com-* | 
munity, where the family can more | 


easily support them. And for those,’ 


- who lack families nearby, we must 


47. E. Shanus, Health of Older People: A 
Social Survey (Cambridge, MA: Harvard Uni- 


versity Press, 1962), p. ‘96; Unpublished data X 
from National Sample Survey of Noninstitu- 


tional Persons 65 years of age and older in the 
U.S., 1975. (Survey conducted by Ethel 
Shanus and funded by Administration on 


Aging and Social Security Administration, 


Department’ of Health, Education, and 


Welfare). 


think of developing surrogates, 

people who volunteer, or are trained: 

to give the same kind of comfort, 
and show the same kind of concern, 

as family members; people who 

. can provide the individualized and 
personal attention for which there is 
no substitute. 


If I have provided, in this digcus: : 


sion, more questions: than answers, 
I will apologize but not recant: we 
' have, as a society, more problems 
- than solutions, more questions than 
answers. This means we cannot be 
. complacent. To accommodate gen- 
erously the needs of rising numbers 


` ‘of older citizens will require, first 
and most fundamentally, a are 
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and expanding economy. Among 


the first victims of a no-growth phi- 


losophy would be the elderly. Let us 
make no mistake about it: a no- 
growth policy for America is a no- 
win policy. . 

And beyond generating the eco- 
nomic means to serve our older citi- 
zens, we must build new institu- 
tions. Doing that will require that we 
tax not only our pocketbooks, but our 
imaginations. But our democracy 
has: proven itself, in the past, both 
creative and resilient; capable not 
only of surviving social change, but 
of dealing with it imaginatively and 
generously. I believe we can do so 
again. \ 
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Morton, Ms. Dawn, El Paso, TX 
Moser, Mr. Robert; Aston, PA 

Mott, Dr. George Fox, Washington, DC 


Mullins, Mr. Terence, Philadelphia, PA 
Murphy, Ms. Annette, Philadelphia, PA 
Murray, Mrs. Barbara, Camden, NJ 


Naidoff, Stephanie W., Esq., 
PHiladelphia, PA - 
Nash, Prof. Patricia M., New York, NY 


Neely, Mr> Al, Springfield, IL 

Newhill, Dr. Esko, Indiana, PA 

Niederpruem, Ms. Patricia M., 
Rochester, NY 


Oakes, Mr. Norman, Brooklyn, NY 

Oberlander, Mr. DeWayne, Washington, 
DC 

O’Connor, Alderman Kevin, Milwaukee, 


WI 
O’Leary, Dr. Linda, New Brunswick, NJ 
Olewe, Dr. Joshua, Orangeburg, SC 
Olson, Ms. Laura Katz, Bethlehem, PA 
O'Neill, Ms. Peggy, Doylestown, PA 


Oppenheimer, Dr. Peter W., New York, 
NY ‘ 


Oriol, Mr. William E., Washington, DC 
Orkin, Ms. Susan, Norristown, PA 


Oyer, Dr. Herbert J., East Lansing, MI 


Parron, Ms. Eugenia M., Lincroft, NJ 
Pastor, Dr. Angeles, Rio Piedras, PR 
` Pennoni, Mr. C. R., Philadelphia, PA 
Phelps, Mr. Michael, Springfield, IL ~ 


AA LMAO VE LOD AID NRLUAIN AULAWE SITY 


REPRESENTING 


American Philosophical Association 
North Texas State University 
University of Wisconsin— Milwaukee 


U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Administration for Public 
Services 

City of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

The Association for the Study of 
Afro-American Life and History 

New Jersey Institute of aecnnology 

Barnard College 

University of Georgia 

Lehigh University 

University of Wisconsin— Milwaukee . 

City of El Paso, Texas 

Our Lady of Angels College 

National Defense Transportation 

. Association 

National Council on Family Relations 

Philadelphia Corporation for Aging 

City of Camden, New Jersey 


Federal Bar Association 


John Jay College of Criminal Justice of 


The City University of New York 
State of Illinois 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania 
Rochester Institute ‘of Technology” 
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Pratt Institute 
The National Council on the Aging 


City of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Rutgers University 

South Carolina State College 

Lehigh University ' 

Bucks County Adult Services 

New York City Community College of 
the City University of New York 

U.S. Senate Special Committee on Aging 

Montgomery County Office on Older 
Adults , 

Michigan State University 


Brookdale Community College 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
State of Illinois . 


DELEGATES 


Piatt, Mr. Lynton M., Whitewater, WI 
Plummer, Ms. Corinne, Albany, NY 
Porcino, Ms. Jane, Stony Brook, NY 


Poupore, Mr. James G., Rochester, NY 
Powell, Mr. F. C., Omaha, NE - 
Pummel, Mr. Blayne, Spearfish, SD 


Quartaro, Ms. Emma, South. Orange, NJ 


Ra, Mr. Jong O., Hollins College, VA 
Ramirez Suarez, Ms. Alicia, Santurce, PR 
Rango, Dr. Nicholas, New York, NY , 
Richter, Mr. Robert, Doylestown, PA 
Riley, Mr. Russell, Philadelphia, PA 
Roberts, Dr. Betty H., Durham, NH 
Roh, Mr. Chang Shub, Bloomsburg, PA 
Rose, Dr. Albert, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 
Rosenblum, Dr. Lya Dym, Chicago, IL 
“Rosenthal, Mr. Seymour, Philadelphia, 
PA 
Ruane, Prof. Joseph W. , Philadelphia, 
PA 


Rubenstein, Dr. James, Oxford, OH 
Rushbrook, Dr. J. G. N., St. Mary’s City, 
MD `. i . 


St. Angelo, Prof. Douglas, Tallahassee, ` 
FL ` 


Sanner, Mrs. Marianne Anthony, 
-. Kennett Square, PA bee 
_ Santos, Mr. John F., South Bend, IN 
Santos, Ms. Mary A., South Bend, IN 
Scheibner, Dr. Ruth M., Philadelphia, 
PA 
ge Ms. Sylvia H., Hollidaysburg, 


Sci Dr. Lloyd, New York, NY 

Shaudys, Mrs. Vincent, Washington 
Crossing, PA 

Sherman, Dr. Eugene G., Albany, GA 

Sister Eileen Dolores, Immaculata, PA 

Sister Erika Bunké, Kansas City, MO 

Sister Harriet Corrigan, Philadelphia, 
PA > 

Sister Irma Corcoran, Philadelphia, PA 

Sister James Margaret, Immaculata, PA 

Sister Marie Cornelia, Philadelphia, PA 

Sister Mary Finnick, Elkins Park, PA 

Sister Jayne Pruitt, Dallas, PA 

Smith, Mr. Norville L., Cheyney, PA 


~ ROSTER OF DELEGATES 
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REPRESENTING 


University of Wisconsin— Whitewater 

State of New York 

State University of New York at ss 
Brook 

St. John Fisher College 

University of Nebraska at Omaha 

Black Hills State College 


Seton Hall University 


Hollins lF 

Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
Barnard College 

Bucks County Adult Services 
National Council of Senior Citizens 
University of New Hampshire 
Bloomsburg State College 


University of Toronto, Canada 


Columbia College 


Temple University 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science 

Miami University ` 

Saint Mary’s College of Maryland 


‘ 


Florida State University 
Chatham College 


University of Notre Dame 

University of Notre Dame 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science 

American Nurses’ Association, Inc. 

Yeshiva University 

National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union 

Albany State College, Georgia 

Immaculata College 

American Nurses’ Association, Inc. 

Chestnut Hill College . 


Mundelein College 
Immaculata College 
Chestnut Hill College 


D’Youville College  . , 


College Misericordia 
Cheyney State College 


REET 
è 


DELEGATES 


Smith, Mrs. Sally, Shippensburg, PA 

Smith, Rev. Walter, Fairfield, CT i 
Smullen, Ms. Barbara L., A NY 
Soelaiman, Prof. T. M., Washington, DC 


Stevenson, Mr. Wayne T., West Chester, 


PA 
Stitelman, Prof. Leonard, Albuquerque, 
' NM - ; 
Stoner, Mrs. A. J., Woodbury, NJ 
Strang, Mrs. Anne, Camden, NJ 


Strickland, Mr.. Paul W. , Valley Forge, f 


PA ` 
Stroman, Mr. Duane, Huntingdon, PA 
Suppe, Rev. Bemard A., Philadelphia, 
PA. 


Szuhay, Dr. Joseph A., Scranton, PA 
-Tancredi, Mr. Saverio, Philadelphia, PA 


Tatnall, Mr. “Francis G., Plymouth 
Meeting, PA 

'Teski, Ms. Marea, Pomona, NJ 

Thebaud, Mr. Jean, New York, NY 

Thomas, Mr. John, Philadelphia, PA 

Thompson, Prof. Alice G., Los Angeles, 

`~ CA 


Tobin, Mr. James A., Wyncote, PA 
Trayes, Mr. Edward J., Philadelphia, PA 


Ulvenstam, Dr. Lars, Washington, DC 


Van Zant, Dr. Lee, Shermen, TX 
Volpe, President Edmond L., Staten 
Island, NY $ 


Wallace, Dr. Ann Marie, Fairfield, CT 
Watson, Dr. Odest, Daytona Beach, FL 
Waugh, Mr. David, Washington, DC 
Weinraub, Dr. Marsha; Philadelphia, PA 


Weinshall, Ms. Iris, New York, NY 


Weisman, Dr. Celia B., New York, NY ` 


Wells, Mr. Lee, New Haven; CT 

White, Ms. Barbara, Lansdowne, PA 

Williams, Ms. Erma Polly, New 
Brunswick, NJ 


Williams, Ms. Patricia, Washington, DC 


Wolfgang, Prof, Marvin E.; Philadelphia, 
PA . eae 


eC AEE DUNNO LILE SVAN ACADEMIC er Plt AET Ae 


REPRESENTING 


‘Shippensburg State College 


Fairfield University - 

Nazareth College of Rochester, 

Embassy of the Republic of Indonesia 
to the United States 


(Chester County Services for Senior. 


Citizens 
The University of New Mexico a 


Longwood College l 
City of Camden, New Jersey 
American Baptist Churches in the U.S. A. 


Juniata College 
University of Scranton ` 


University of Scranton ` 


The Xavier-Damians Christian Life 
Community. 
American Society for Metals 


Stockton State College 

Embassy of.France to the United SEN 
National Retired Teachers Association 
California State University, Los-Angeles 


Peirce’ fanior College 
Association for Education in Journalisny © 


Embassy of Sweden to the United States, 


‘Austin College. os 


American Assoctfation of State Colleges 
and Universities 


Fairfield University. , 


Bethune-Cookman- College | 

International Labor Organization 

Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues 

The Council of State Governments 

Yeshiva University 

City of New. Haven, Connecticut 

Delaware County Services fon the Aging 

Rutgers University 3 


U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Administration for Public 
Services 

University of Pennsylvania 


are ag eS Say Sree ee 
vo - > 


- 


DELEGATES 


Wood,’ Ms. Vivian, Madison; WI 
Wylie, Ms. Mary, Madison, WI 


. Yang, Prof. Richard H., St, Louis, MO 


MEMBERS _ 
Alvarado, Prof. Anita L. 
‘Ang, Mr. Melvin T. L. 
Arnott, Ms. Margaret L.° 
_Assenheimer, Mr. G. J. 
` Atkyns, Mr: Robert ` 


Baer, Mr. John H. 
Baker, Mr. Irving A. - 

_ Baumbach, Mr. A. W., Jr. ; 
Bebek, Mrs. Tibor J. ; ‘ 
Beck, Ms. Ruth E. 

Berger, Mr. David G. ` 
Berger, Ms. Frances 
Bourodimos, Prof. E. L. - i 
Braxton, Mr. Reuben A. 
Brown, Mr. Lawrence N. 


Campanale, Ms. Andree 
Campbell, Mrs. Polly: 
Caplan, Dr. Albert J. 
Carter, Prof. Novia 
Chitwood, Mr. & Mrs. T. E. 
Clavan, Dr. Sylvia 

Collins, Ms. Marjorie 

: Crawford, Mr. Charles’ 
Crittendon, Mr. ‘Edward 


; Curtis, Mr. Hugh A.. 


David, Dr. William M., Jr. 
Davis, Dr. John W. 
DeBello, Mr. Anthony 
DeRosa, Mr. Guy 
Dickinson, Mrs. Hillman 
Doctors, Mr. Samuel I. 
Duperre, Dr. Maurice R. 
Durman, Mr. Eùgene G. 


i Eisenberg, Mr: & Mrs. Gerson 
_ Eweson, Mrs. Eric. 


` Farley, Ms. Rosemary 
Faust; Mr. Russell W. 


“ROSTER OF. DELEGATES CO Cor o Cy 


- 


REPRESENTING 


-University of Wisconsin— Madison 
Universi-y of Wisconsin— Madison 


-The Unized Nations Association of the 


Republic of China - 


CITY AND STATE 
RETT New Mexico 


`” Salisbury, Maryland, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


AT Pennsylvania i 3 


Dallas, Texas 

Baltimore, Maryland 

New Ycrk, New York 
Trenton, New Jersey 

St. PauL Minnesota 

St. Paul, Minnesota f 
Somerset, New Jersey . 


.” Queens Village, New York 


. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Brooklyn, New York’ 

Radnor. Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada > 
Woodbridge, Virginia 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Washington, D.C. . 

University Park, Pennsylvania 
Detroit, Michigan 


l Detroit Michigan” eG ; 


Westminster, Mand a, 


. Englewood, New Jersey 


Albany, New York 


_Trentoa, New J ersey 


Fort Monmouth, New Jersey 


. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Lincro*t, New Jersey 
Washington, D.C. _ 


Baltimore, Maryland 


. Far Hills, New Jersey _ 


Rochester, N ew: York 
Columbia, Maryland’ 
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MEMBERS 


Ferris, Dr. Frederick J. 
Fiske, Mr. Frederick 


Gable, Mr. Fred B.“ 


Garofalo, Mr. Domenick M. 


Georges, Mr. Stanley 
Germ, Ms. Mary 

Gill, Dr. Robert L. 
Gilmore, Mr. John R. 
Glick, Mr. Leonard 
Goins, Dr. Alvin E. . 
Grady, Mr. Francis R. 
Green; Dr. Rose Basile 


Greenwald, Dr. Frederick 


Hamburg, Mr. A. Z. f 
Handloff, Mrs. Norma B. 
Harzenstein, Mr. Norris S. 
Haynie, Ms. Mary E. 
Hedges, Ms. Ann S. 
Heller, Ms. Caroline L. 
‘Herzon, Ms. Alice A. 
Hess, Prof. Beth B. 

Hicks, Ms. Barbara C. 


Hoffman, Mrs. Mary Lord . 


Hollins, Dr. Walter H. 
Horton, Mr. Egbert, Jr. 
Hoska, Dr. Lukas E., Jr. 
Hunter, Mr. Robert H. 
Hurd-Minor, Dr. Ruth 


Joel, Mrs. A. 

Jones, Dr. Lillian Hogan 

` Jordan, Mr. William M., Jr. 
Kay, Dr. F. Dewitt, Jr. 
Kean, Dr. Michael 

King, Mr. Robert S. 
Kirschner, Mr. Charles P. 
Kumagai, Mr. T. G. 


Lagos, Mr. Louis 

Lauter, Ms. Anne H. 
Leaver, Dr. Wayne - 
Leger, Ms. Love O. 
Lepore, Mrs. Rose 
Levine, Dr. David L. - 
Lewis, Mr. James H. 
Linder, Ms. Elizabeth H. 
- Livingston, Mr. Joseph A. 


CITY AND STATE 


- Washington, D.C. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Vineland, New Jersey 
Woodbridge, Virginia 3 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Cinnaminson, New Jersey 


. Silver Spring, Maryland 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


.Norristown, Pennsylvania 


` Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Newark, Delaware 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
Ventnor, New Jersey 
Moorestown, New Jersey 
Bowie, Maryland 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dover, New Jersey 
Farmington, Connecticut 
Aberdeen, Maryland 
Huntsville, Alabama 
Media, Pennsylvania 
Arlington, Virginia 
Glenside, Pennsylvania | 
Roselle, New Jersey 


Forest Hills, New York 
Washington, D.C. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,’ Pennsylvania 


- Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Kingston, Ontario, Canada 


` Brentwood, New York 


Claymont, Delaware 
Miami, Florida 

Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Athens, Georgia, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


pa 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


MEMBERS - 


McCord, Ms. Joan 
McCormack, Mr. John J. 
McIntosh, Mr. Charles P. 
Moffett, Mr. F.S. . 
Morgan, Mr. John, Sr. 
Morgan, Dr. Olive J. 

Mott, Dr. George Fox 
Muchenje, Dr. Frank G., HI 
Muedeking, Dr. George H. 


Nash, Ms. Florence B. . 
Nessel, Rev. William J. 
Neumann, Ms. Ronna L. 
Nispel, Mr. Benjamin 


Olewe, Dr. Joshua 
Ostroy, Dr. Joseph 


Pfeiffer, Dr. Mildred C. J. 
Pobbi-Asamani, Mr. K. 


Quaytman, Dr. Wilfred 


Reiff, Ms. Dovie K.- 
Reisinger, Ms. Karen L. 
Reistroffer, Ms. Dianne - 
Renz, Mr. Justin R. 
Reznick, Mr. Jerome 
Rhoads, Mr. Edward O. F. 
Rosenblum, Dr. Lya Dym 
Rosenstiel, Dr. Annette 


` Ruane, Prof. Joseph W. 


Salisnjak, Dr. Julian 


l _ Samii, Prof. Shapour 


Schneider, Ms. Anne B. 
Schwartz, Mr. David B. 


 Sedych-Zwibak, Mr. Andrei 
Selden, Ms. Lauren 


Shah, Ms. Farida K. 
Shope, Dr. John H. 
Slaby, Ms. S. 

Smith, Mr. Norville L. 
Smith, Mr. Philip W. 
Smyser, Dr. Willis M. 


Snyder, Mr. & Mrs. Robert M. 


Springer, Dr. Ursula 
Stewart, Mr. Robert S. 
Stiklorius, Dr. Jonas A. 
Stoner, Mrs. A. J. a7 
Strieber, Mr. Edward M. 


CITY AND STATE 


Wynnewood, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dauphin, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Washington, D.C. 
Riverside, California 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania- 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 


Orangeburg, South Carolina 
. Long Beach, New York 


Merion Station, Pennsylvania 


~ Silver-Spring, Maryland 


->~ Flushing, New York 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Austin, Minnesota 

Garden City, New York 
Hyde Park, New York 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Chicago, Illinois ` 
Manhasset, New York. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Rochester, New York 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Blairstown, New Jersey 
Silver Spring, Maryland 
New York, New York 
Washington, D.C. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Salisbury, Maryland 
Princeton, New Jersey 

~ Cheyney, Pennsylvania 

_ New Hope, Pennsylvania 
McLean, Virginia 
Lahmansville, West Virginia 
New York, New York 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Wallingford, Pennsylvania 


` Woodbury, New Jersey 
« Austin, Texas 
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MEMBERS 


Walker, Mr. Alexander J. 
Walker, Dr: C. R., Jr. 

Weiss, Dr. Eric J. 

Williams, Ms. Erma Polly 
Williams, Dr. Loretta J. 

Wilson, Mr. John A. 
Winchester, Ms. Gwenne Pardo 


Yankauer, Ms. Mary - 


Zorella, Mr. John W. 


CITY AND STATE . 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Dayton, Ohio 
Portland, Oregon | 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


- Columbia, Missouri 
` Glenside, Pennsylvania 


Princeton, New Jersey 


` New York, New York 


Manville, New Jersey 


enot of the Board of Directors to ie Nenibers of 
the American Academy of Political and. Social — 
L Science for the Yeaz 1977 


DESAT l 


MEMBERSHIP AS OF DECEMBER 31 - 


` ` „Year 7 N g $ Number EET: / 
1967 ae _ 28,440 
1968 - > a ` 25,158 
- 1969 24,597 
1970 24,544 
1971 . l ; 23,413 
1972 e l ' 21,963 
1973 . 21,070 
1974 ' ` 19,473 
1975s Cs 16,923 
~ 1976 aS 15,516 
‘1977 Nee -- 14,209, 

FINANCES ^- 


Our bank balance at the end of 1977 was 
$36,477.63. . i 


ee 


` SIZE OF SECURITIES PORTFOLIO 


‘+ MARKET VALUE AS OF DECEMBER 31 ' oe 
TOOT andi ea son cates ae Nea cues ; $481,123 
1968 A A AOE E tone oN Ga dei ot 566,681 
IRETE e kth E eam dc cae ane acer 539,083 
S ES AEE e eaa ek Seia 616;429 
LOUD onre aeee EEE ae oa dane 612,046 
TOTS isc e et AAEE A ee a 642,808 
LOTS EE EAE E E 533;024 
le aE E AE IERIE REET -371,004 
< ANE ras E E AE E E eras 440,450 
SKET 55 Be A EE T A anid Ooar sina ew ears 504,046 
VOT T enre eae ak nee dae Sos ee ae bess 451,545 > 
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STATEMENT OF REVENUE, EXPENSE AND SURPLUS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1977 


REVENUES: °- ` . 1977 1976 
Dues and subscriptions, net of agents’ 
commissions and refunds PEKAT EEN CACIA OIKEE EINE auras $205,818.10 $219,587.32 
Sales of publications, net of discounts and refunds ......... 19,855.69 47,426.27 
Advertising, net of discounts ......... p ERTER OTOES 13,533.83 12,098.69 
Royalty and reprint permissions ................665 EEE 5,270.55 6,892.53 ' 
Annual meeting, net of refunds.............. TA T wees 7,731.65 7,193.09 
List rental anioien. E N wacat 1,428.32 2,253.90 
Sale of review books ...0......cc cece cece ecu eceeeeeeeneare 1,681.00 2,292.00 
Rent and miscellaneous .......... 00. ccc v cence ec cueeuceuees 3,725.15 283.68 
Total revenues isece PE >. 259,048.29 298,028.48, 
OPERATING EXPENSES: i 
‘Annals printing, binding and mailing ................-e0 eee 94,263.51 100,592.87 
Shipping and cost of publications sold ...........0.-0005 7.. 5,928.57 10,045.42 
Salaries and related benefits .............s ese eeeeeees atiak 159,400.90 179,477.28 | 
Annual meeting .............c eee ceeeee PEET bas ENE 6,677.74 8,328.43 , 
Depreciation ersa eos orea ra oet ai EEEn eaae nae 616.28 591.85 
Insurance ,........0 0. eee eee aa A vireo tate eats 2,152.93 1,995.37 
List rental and exchange ............:seeceeeeeeeeneeereees 2,667.91 3,047.21 
Postage wie. d evgis de ane de oyan ONRUS AAEE E E EEEE 7,221.87 7,095.76 ` 
Printing, duplicating and stationery......... rer 10,443.45 21,155.46 
Supplies . +... ccc ce cece eee EEE NA PRR een 3,382.29 2,859.65 ` 
Telephone): ¢ vsoiee: eram Dobos de seas eee taa tres EH - 1,751.13 1,438.21 
Repairs, maintenance and utilities ................ EEI 8,711.46' 7,274.43 ` 
Miscellaneous ..... E T A T 8,274.96 8,010.94 
Total operating expenses HERMINE OERE EET “a 311,493.00 351,912.88 
LOSS BEFORE MONOGRAPH REVENUE .............0005 52,444.71 53,884.40 
MONOGRAPH REVENUE, NET OF COSTS e 330.95 429.94 
OPERATING LOSS o.ue ierp rrer PSR 52,113.76 53,454.46 
OTHER REVENUE (EXPENSE): . 
Dividends and interest ......0..0.cecceececaeeeu essen ones 25,417.52 25,188.60 
Investment fees rcori closes cance e cee en sabe s50ee Ae (2,463.00) (2,254.64) 
Gain on sale of investments .............0ceeeee eee’ Poe Sarath 14,920.01 17,726.29 ` 
Bicentennial ................04, YEE lors, ate A sana ts .— 17,361.96 
National Science Foundation ................. 0 ccc seen eee 47.80 —_ 
Contribudons essetek 875.50 326.16 
Total other revenue (expense) .........-..0.602-2 econ 38,797.83 58,348.37 
Total ..... EE ei A ES (13,315.93) - í 4,893.91 
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PROVISION FOR FEDERAL INCOME TAX ...........--4- 1,699.00 2,560.00 
EXCESS OF EXPENSE OVER REVENUE Seed NESA 15,014.93 (2,333.91) 
SURPLUS, BEGINNING OF YEAR 6 sccecesiead ooo esa sees 344,490.41 342,156.50 
SURPLUS, END OF YEAR 0.0... cece cece eee eee eres $329,475.48 $344,490.41 
- PUBLICATIONS 
NUMBER OF VOLUMES OF The Annals PRINTED NUMBER OF VOLUMES OF The Annals SOLD 
(6 PER YEAR) (IN ADDITION TO MEMBERSHIPS 


AND SUBSCRIPTIONS) 


TOOT a Teenaa 134,788 LOG are inna 19,061 
1968 iene rinni an 147,631 1968o ninian ea iea 13,072 
T969 n aere aiaa 154,153 1969 anii Sa 15,610 
TOTO: osason eienn 145,456 ° TOTO os reana naa 14,143 
Ee A E ETE 139,450 LOTT E 10,046 
ITZ arenae aaa 143,360 - sE NE E E EE 16,721 
IIT reretia aa 132,709 IOTI eana a 12,430 
Iie rE REEE 120,397 1974 PEE S 13,153 
1975 aren tae? 104,049 1975 piriana eae 13,034 
1076 enus patatte bicie.s 101,789 1976. 0cs.c9 sec neeoanien 12,235 
TOE? ss sieitiaisiie ne vieerad 91,367 DOT Tha bese sis cesta 6,296 


MONOGRAPHS PUBLISHED 


Number. Number Complimentary’ 


Date Subject ‘Printed Sold Distribution 
1962 #1-Behavioralism 15,225 5,429 . 9,764 
1963 2-Mathematics 30,725 2,565 28,162 
1963 3-Public Service _ 17,230 1,142, — . 16,105 
1964 4-Leisure 37,488 3,647 33,844 . 
1965 5~—Functionalism 44,459 2,632 41,828 
1966 6-Political Science . 21,067 5,650 15,421 
1967 7—-Urban Society f 22,578 1,509 21,073 
1968 ~ 8-Public Administration 25,311: 2,191 23,154 
1969 9—Design for Sociology ` 16,191 3,763 12,540 
1970 10-International Relations ' 

Research ' 10,055 1,383 5,823 
1971 11~Technology _ 12,167 418 3,217 
1971 12-International Studies 7,609 428 3,802 
1972 13—Diplomacy ' 7,090 328 3,021 
1972" 14-Integration - 8,096 426 - 7,000 
1973 15-Public Interest t 8,001 345 6,865 
1973 - 16-Urban Administration 20,066 595 ` - 17,699 


1973 17-Language Studies 5,109 _ 612 837 
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During 1977, the six volumes of 
THE ANNALS dealt with the follow- 
ing subjects: 


The New Rural America, edited 
by Frank Clemente, Senior Re- 
search Associate, Center for the 
Study of Environmental Polity, 
Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania. 
Nuclear Proliferation: Prospects, 
Problems, arid Proposals, edited 
by Joseph I. Coffey, Professor of 
. Public and International Affairs, 
University Center for Interna- 
tional Studies, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Industrial Democracy in Inter- 
national Perspective, edited by 
John P. Windmuller, Professor 
at New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 

Africa in Transition, edited by 
Marvin E. Wolfgang, President 
of this Academy. 

Ethnic Conflict in the World 
Today, ‘edited by Martin O. 
Heisler, Associate Professor, De- 
partment of Government and 
Politics, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland. , 
Social Analysis and Social Pol- 
icy, edited by J. Rogers Hollings- 
worth, Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


January 


March 


May 


July 


September 


November 


The publication program for 1978 
includes the following volumes: 


America in the Seventies: Some 
Social Indicators, edited by 
Conrad Taeuber, Director, Cen- 
ter for Population Research, 
Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

American Indians Today, edited 
by J. Milton Yinger, Professor of 
Sociology and Anthropology, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
and George Eaton Simpson, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Medical Ethics, and Social 
Change, edited by Bernard Bar- 
ber, Columbia University, New 


January 


March 


May 
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York (Barnard College, Graduate 
Faculties, and Center for Social 
Sciences). 

Planning for the Elderly, edited, 
by Marvin E. Wolfgang, Presi- 
dent of this Academy. 

Urban Black Politics, edited by 
John R. Howard, Professor of- 
Sociology and Dean, Division of 
Social Sciences, State University 
of New York, College at Purchase 
and Robert C. Smith, Assistant 
Professor of Political Science, - 
State University of New York, 
College at Purchase. 

The European Community After 
Twenty Years, edited by Pierre- 
Henri Laurent, Professor of His- 
tory, Tufts University, Medford 
Massachusetts and Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of- Diplomatic History, 
Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, Tufts University, 
Medford Massachusetts. 


During 1977, the Book Depart- 
ment of THE ANNALS published 300 
reviews. The majority of these were 
written by professors, but reviewers 
also included university presidents, 
members.of private and university- 
sponsored organizations, govern- 
ment and public officials, and busi- 
ness professionals. Over one thousand 
books were listed in the oiler Books 
section. - 

One hundred and OEE 
requests were granted .to reprint 
material from THE ANNALS. Most of 
these went to professors and other 
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September 


November 


authors for use in books in prepara- - 


tion. 


MEETINGS 


The eighty-first annual meeting, 
which was held in April 1977, had as 
its subject Africa in Transition, and 
continued the tradition of our gather- 
ings with respect to the diversity of 
organizations represented by dele-. 
gates, the size of the audiences and: 
the interest displayed. Twenty-one 
embassies sent official delegations, 
as did,15 United Nations missions 
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and: 13 states, cities and agencies of All of the Board officers were re- 
the federal government. Delegates elected and both the Editor and 
were-also sent by 130 American and Assistan- Editor were reappointed. 
foreign universities and colleges and 

72 international, civic, scientific and 

commercial organizations: Nearly Respectfully submitted, 

500 persons attended one or more of 

the sessions. The average attendance THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
for a session was 500. 

The theme of the 82nd annual 
Da oe, held April 7 and 8, 1978, 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. . 

Philadelphia, was Planning for the . eee one o 
Elderly. This volume of THE ANNALS Lea Benson ai 
contains the papers presented at the A aoi Higginbotham, Jr. 


meeting: : Richard D. Lambert . 
` Rebecca Jean Brownlee 


No-man D. Palmer 
Howard C. Petersen 


‘ OFFICERS AND STAFF Covey T. Oliver 
Members, Covey T. Oliver, How- Thomas Lowe Hughes 
ard C. Petersen, Lee Benson, and Lleyd N. Cutler 
A. Leon Higginbotham, Jr. were Metina S. Horner 


reelected for another three-year term. 
The Board also renewed the term Philadedphia, Pennsylvania 
of its counsel, Henry W. a III. 1 June 1978. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


CoRAL BELL. The Diplomacy of 
Detente: The Kissinger Era. Pp. vii, 
278. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1977. $12.50. 


Two diplomatic eras, called the Cold 
War and Detente, have preempted the 
post-World War II environment. The 
Cold War has been intensively studied 
and we are now in the high beginnings 
of the detailed study of Detente. The 
Diplomacy ‘of Detente calls the period 
the Kissinger era, dating it from 1969 
through 1976. The volume follows a 
point of view, essay style, in effecting 


a tour d’horizon of the events and ef- 


fects. of Detente as orchestrated by 
Kissinger. The strategy is given hearty 
approval. The changes it helped create 
were “in each case to the net advantage 
of the Western camp.” 

In Kissinger’s words, Detente is 
diplomatic strategy for the control of 
adversary power.” It encompasses the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and 
China, each of which has derived bene- 
fits: America in maneuverability and in 
being better placed than the other two; 
Russia in Western economic aid; and 
China in strategic position. The Soviet 
military buildup is viewed as a natural 
process, given its resource base as a 
superpower. Nevertheless, the West, as 
-a basic Detente premise, should main- 
tain a balance of forces. Otherwise it 
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would be a poor strategy for maintain- 
ing peace. 

Given the book’s scope, the issues and 
facts must be simplified in 250 pages to 
make room for views as well. This can 
cause a cutting of corners. However, the 
stimulus of the work lies,in its somewhat 
iconoclastic approach. It is patient about 
the situation of NATO as against the 
Soviet Union. Virtually since its incep- 
tion the NATO states have not fulfilled 
their obligations and NATO today suf- 
fers from “self-inflicted wounds, which 
are essentially curable, though trou- 
bling.” The CIA 1976 revised estimates 
of Soviet military expenditures and in- 
tentions are considered as drawn from a 
different base, but amounting virtually 
to the same. GNP percentage defense 


allotments and presumably to earlier 


evaluations of Soviet intentions. In the 
1980s the United States should have 
roughly 480, and the Soviets 435, ships, 
this being called a relative balance. Here 
there is no discussion of the different 
missions of the two fleets. ; 

The thrust may not content those who 
take a more wary view of Soviet inten- 
tions, but the book should be read. The 
style is clear and interesting, and, the 
substance has insights that make it both 
a useful and a provocative contribution 
to the growing literature of the recent 
diplomatic past. 

Roy M. MELBOURNE 
Newberry College 
South Carolina 
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` EVELYN COLBERT. Southeast Asia in 
International Politics 1941-1956. Pp. 

` 372. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1977. $17.50. 


This. is a remarkable book and a 
unique contribution to understanding 
the events concerning Southeast Asia 
during the years 1941-56 which were a 
prelude to full-scale American interven- 
tion in Vietnam. With only enough ref- 
erence to internal developments to pro- 
vide essential background, Dr. Colbert 
traces the emergence of Southeast Asia 
‘. during World War II onto the world 
scene to which it had been largely 
peripheral since the beginning of the 
Age of Exploration until the Geneva Ac- 
cords of-1954 which provided a tem- 
porary lull. 

Comprehensive though it is, there is 


little in the narrative that has not - 


already been known and argued about 
- for some time. The special value of this 
study is that for most of the period 
Dr. Colbert was a research analyst 
working on Asia for the State Depart- 
ment. Anyone who has sat at both sides 
of the table knows that the same events 
can look very different depending on 
- which side you are sitting. As a re- 
search analyst, Dr. Colbert was not, 
herself, making the day-to-day. deci- 
sions, but she was sitting alongside those 
who were and, hence, was in a favored 
position to know how and why they did 
what they did. For ten of those seven- 
teen years I was sitting on the same side 
of the table, in an operational capacity, 
that she was, although I do not remem- 
“ber having had the privilege of knowing 
her. I can testify that hers is not just 
another apologia for official policy; 
neither is it an indictment. I do not 
know whether this is what’ Dr. Colbert 
intended, but it is a remarkably lucid 
account of how things looked, rightly or 
wrongly, from the vantage point of 
Washington. The reader can make, his 
own judgments. Two points deserve 
‚special mention. 

The record of the role of John Foster 
` Dulles can, I think, only reinforce the 
view that he was untrustworthy, to put 
it charitably, and that of Richard Nixon 


provides another piece of evidence of his _ 
unfitness for responsible office. By 
contrast, the role of President Eisen- 
hower was significantly different from 
the conventional image. He may have 
left Dulles to play his games on the 
periphery, but he had and enforced 
strong views on the basic issues of war 
and peace, among them that he was not 
going to let the United States become 
involved in another war in Asia. He and 
the Joint Chiefs—with the deplorable 
exception of Admiral Radford—knew 
too much about war and -about Asia to 
contemplate that. This of course has to 
be speculation, but one is tempted to 
suspect that he would never have 
blundered as Kennedy and Johnson and 
their advisors did later. Here one has to 
wonder about Dean Rusk who should 
have known better. One can only hope 
that Dr. Colbert is now bringing her 
special talents to bear on that disastrous ` 
period. 
JOHN F. MELBY 

University of Ciielph 

Ontario 

“Canada 


RICHARD W. COTTAM. Foreign Policy 
Motivation: A General Theory and a 
Case Study. Pp. vii, 374. Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1977.’ 
$12.50. 


Professor Cottam states. that this book 
has two main purposes or themes. The 
first “is to construct an analytic frame 
for describing a government's foreign 
policy”; the second “is to begin to ' 
explore the possibility of eliminating the 
perceptual basis of conflict” (p. 313). 
The book is considered as “at heart a 
foreign policy decision-making study” 
(p. 318). 

A perceptual-motivational approach to 
decisionmaking is developed, with 
special attention to perceptual maps, 
prevailing world views, “situational 
motivational systems,” and ‘ ‘systems of 
aims.” In part I, this general approach 
is developed conceptually, with some 
application to United States policy dur- 
ing the Cold War and in Vietnam (which 


is the subject of a separate chapter). It 
is tested-and applied more fully in part 
II, covering over half of the entire -vol- 
ume, in a:case study of British’ policy 
in Egypt (with emphasis on the motiva- 
tion for British imperialism in Egypt) 
between 1876 and 1956, with special 
examination of six crucial years— 1876, 
1882, 1887, 1914, 1921, and 1956. Each 
chapter has sections on historical back- 
ground, prevailing world views in 
England (using complex figures), “‘moti- 
vational system—general,” 


i view” (also with complex figures), and 

“situational motivational systems;” with ` 
defense emerging as the prime motive in 
every year except 1956. 

Less attention is given to the ee 
broad purpose, “eliminating the per- 
ceptual basis of conflict,” although this is 
the title of the concluding chapter. 
Professor Cottam believes that conflict, 
like decisionmaking, “ is primarily per- 
ceptual in base” (p. 313). - 

As a conceptual exercise, tested and 
applied in a lengthy historical case 
study, this book should be of some use to 
academic stúdents of foreign policy de- 
cisionmaking. But even they will have 
- difficulty with the abstract conceptuali- 
zation and the involved terminology. 
It is unlikely that foreign policy deci- 


sionmakers will take the trouble to. 


plough through this difficult terrain. 
. Professor Cottam believes “that a vital 
public role the academic foreign policy 
specialist can play is that of challeng- 
ing assumptions” (p. 11). If this can be 
accomplished with knowledge, balance, 
and insight, and in intelligible language, 
it would indeed be a useful public 
service. Unfortunately, the present 
volume does not contribute significantly 
to this worthy end. 
NORMAN D. PALMER 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
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Davo P. FORSYTHE. Humanitarian 
Politics: The International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross. Pp. xi, 298. 
Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1978. $17.95. 
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“general ' 
system of aims,” “prevailing situational '. 
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How did the Red Cross get its symbol? 
By reversing the flag of Switzerland, 
changing the white cross on a red back- 
ground to a red cross on a white back- 
ground. When the movement to serve 
human need moved out of a “Christian” 
background, what then? For one coun- 
try, the symbol of the national society 
of the Red Cross became a Red Crescent; 
for another, a Red Lion and Sun. How 
many symbols can you have without con- 
fusion? After three, the International 
Committee of the Red Cross decided 
that any more would be too many. But 
now how about a Star of David? Religion 
or politics? 

I am in David P. Forsythe’s debt for 
telling me a lot of things I never knew 
before in this first independent evalua- 
tion of the International Committee of 
the Red Cross (ICRC). It has obtained 
access to more than 400,000 detainees 
in international armed conflicts and 


civil wars in over 70 countries of the 


world—besides tangling in crisis situa- 
tions like hijackings and political kid- 
nappings. . 

Did you know that the ICRC grew out 
of an effort of Swiss citizens to help 
wounded soldiers at the battle ‘of 
Solferino, Italy, in 1859, in that coun- 
try’s struggle for succession? The ICRC 
has progressed from the idéas and ac- 
tions of one man, Henry Dunant, who 
chaired-a committee of five. The com- 
mittee today has 25 members—did you 
know they were all Swiss citizens? 

The ICRC must officially recognize a 


‘national Red Cross society before it can 


become a member of the League of Red 
Cross Societies. The national societies 
began in the 1860s and now nearly all 
nations have one. The relations between 
the ICRC and this League ‘can only be 
understood as an historical accident and 
known as a growing confusion of rela- 
tionships, cooperative and independent 
efforts, and responsibilities. 

The ICRC is a private corporation 
under Swiss law—yet the-Swiss govern- 
ment makes an annual appropriation to 
its budget, along with private contribu- 
tions from many Swiss people. The 
government of the United States also 
makes en appropriation to the ICRC, a 
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fact this taxpayer never knew before. 
And the ICRC is recognized in interna- 
tional law, giving it some status as a 
nongovernmental organization (NGO). 
It has a permanent staff of over 200 and 


had over 4,000 employees during World . 


War II. Pragmatic assistance in the 
Franco-Prussian War of-1870 and then 
in World War I led to ICRC involvement 
in the 1929 Geneva Convention on 
prisoners of war. Increasing concern 
for civilians in modern war led to the 
Fourth Geneva Convention of 1949. Ef- 
forts to help victims of “weapons of 
mass destruction grew into efforts to 
limit or prohibit such weapons. 

Can nation-states develop a concern 
for human rights, or are nations and 
states inevitably the creations of con- 
cerns for security, power, wealth, status? 
Can “rights” of prisoners of international 
war, for which nations have signed a 
treaty, be applied to civil war, to guer- 
rilla struggles, to political prisoners of a 
dictator? Can citizens of the Western 
European tradition be seen as useful 
friends in Africa, Asia, and South 
_ America, where they have often played 
a more capitalistic role? 

David P. Forsythe would like to see 
the ICRC go truly international for the, 
whole human race of this one world. He 
is optimistic that the ICRC has’a role to 

.play in developing a universal concern 
for human, rights which will end the 
plans of nations such asthe United 
States to use intercontinental missiles 
which destroy all human life along with 
military targets. Before nuclear weapons 
destroy all human life, perhaps in the 
process ending concer for overpopula- 
tion, the author believes that mankind 
can learn to work for the safety and wel- 
fare of all. 

I am glad to meet his optimism. 

ROLFE L. HUNT 

New Rochelle 

New York 


AREND LIJPHART. Democracy in Plural ` 


Societies: A Comparative Explora- 
tion. Pp. x, 248. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1977. $15.00. 
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This volume is an attempt by Lijphart, 
a professor of-international relations at 
the University-of Leyden, to apply the 
concept of “consociational democracy” 
previously developed ‘by him; to so- 
called “plural” societies around the 
world. Such societies, characterized by 
profound social and other interest group’ - 
cléavages and antagonisms, have often 
provoked pessimistic prognoses: about 
the possibility of democratic processes 
taking root within them. At the outset of 
this book Lijphart offers a more optimis- 
tic perspective, asserting that “it may be 
difficult but it is not at all impossible 
to achieve and maintain stable demo- 
cratic government in a plural society.” 
(Italics are Lijphart’s.) What is basically 
needed, according to Lijphart, is that the 
chief characteristic of- “consociational 
democracy” be realized, namely forma- 
tion of a “grand coalition” among the 
leaders of different interest groups in the 
plural society. The coalition’s workings, 
however, must be checked by application 
of mutual vetos, by proportionality in 
such areas as civil service appointments 
and budgetary allocations and by “seg- 
mental autonomy.” By the latter term the 
author means minority rule in those 
areas of primarily mindrity concern 
which are duly recognized as such by 
the “grand coalition.” 

Most of the book is taken up with theo- 
retical analyses and application of these 
““consociational” characteristics and 
with short illustrative examples of cate- 
gories derived from the main concept. 
Thus Lijphart describes what he 
terms “‘semiconsociational democracy in 
Canada,” “counterconsociational ele- 
ments” in Belgium, and “informal con- 
sociatignal practices” in Indonesia. A 
concluding chapter deals with what he 
terms “consociational engineering.” In 
this section Lijphart, with some reserva- 
tions, recommends to the political 
leaders of plural societies that they start 
applying his theories to their own en- 
vironments. Presumably the authors 
thought here is that if the “grand coali- 
tion” mechanism, with its safeguards 
of mutual veto, proportionality, and 
interest group autonomy, is applied, 
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then a stable democracy is more likely. 
There is no separate bibliography, but 
the book is well annotated, and thrcugh- 
out concepts of various academic 
theorizers of political development 
problems, are noted and sometimes 
examined at length. 

Apart from the difficulties that con- 
front all prescriptive models of perfec- 
tion, there are two basic problems with 
this study. One concerns its theoretical 
approach; the other, its case illustra- 
tions of specific countries. At.a suff- 
ciently high level of abstraction almost 
any act or event, political or otherwise, 
can become categorizable in some way. 
But the question remains whether such 
categorizing necessarily enhances in- 
sight into the act or event. Conceptu- 

.alizing, however polysyllabically ex- 
pressed, is not the same thing as science. 
Taking off from Lijphart’s “consocia- 
tional” formula, for example, any one can 
play the game, accounting for phenom- 
ena that may not as yet have occurred 
even to the author. In this connection 
this reviewer offers, for example, (1) 
-““micro-consociationalism” (that is, the 


historic, “grand coalition” of a relatively’ 


small subpolity, such as New York City’s 
government, with its balancing of 
Italian, Jewish, black, Irish, and other 
societal interests, in. public offices, ap- 
pointments, and fiscal policy decisions); 

(2) the contrast between this “micro- 
consociationalism” and a larger “macro- 
consociationalism”; (3) “‘interconsocia- 
tionalism” (that is, the dynamic political 
relationships between different “grand 
coalitions,” each with its respective con- 
stituencies which inhabit a single larger 
polity, as exemplified, perhaps, by 
Yugoslavia); (4) “nonstate. consocia- 
tionalism” (the “coalition” power struc- 
ture, with appropriate informal vetos and 
subunit “autonomy,” to be found in the 
multinational’ corporations, the big 
foundations, or the larger professional 
associations); (5) “consociational modu- 
lating” (that is, introducing into a rigid 
majoritarian ruled polity, elements of a 
coalition government and local au- 
tonomy, in an effort at conflict resolu- 
tion). However, it has not become clear 
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to this reviewer how all such (or Lij- 
phart’s) “consociationalizing,” to toin 
yet another variant, would tell us any- 
thing new about why Protestants and 
Catholics in Northern Ireland cannot get 
along—here Lijphart speaks of con- 
sociational “limits” —or why Brazilians 


‘have decimated their Indian population, 


or why harijans continue to be shunned 
and murdered by higher caste Indians, 
even as some of the former acquire high 
political office. 

A number of country illustrations of 
“consociational variants” are offered: 


_Lijphart deals with Canada and Israel, 


Nigeria and Malaysia,. among others. 
The selectivity of the data, as well as 
the brevity of treatment of these country 
examples, shake one’s confidence in the 
“consociational” category concemed. 


` What really is the practical, operational 


difference between Canada’s “semi- 
consociationalism” and Indonesia’s “‘in- 
formal’ consociational practices, and 
how far is each from the desired demo- 
cratic stability? With respect to the Indo- 
nesian case, there is hardly an assertion 
which is not open to. serious reserva- 
tions. The Indonesian federal structure 
of the early 1950s, for example, is criti- 
cized for not corresponding to segmental 
boundaries, and for a “haphazard” 
division of provinces and states. The fact 
is that these federal divisions correspond, 
in most cases to well-established ad- 
ministrative units and/or ethnic law 
“segments” and that the later attempt to 
eliminate them brought open regional 
revolts which flared up again and again. 
Curiously, a few pages later Indonesian 
leaders are described as having been in- 
fluénced by the “Dutch style of con- 
sociational decision making,” and Lij- 
phart appears unaware that much of. 
the federal constitutional construction of 
Indonesia, which he earlier -criticized, , 
was, in fact, a reflection of the thinking 
of Dutch colonial statesmen imbued 
with the Dutch “consociational” ex- 
perience. 

In summary, perhaps the best way to 
appreciate this small volume is as a kind 
of prolegomenon to a larger inquiry. In 
such a broader analysis the concept and 
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implications of “consociationalism,” as 
well as the illustrative examples, could 
‘be more extensively and thoughtfully 
worked out. One must hope that Lijphart 
will undertake such a study. 
Justus M. VAN DER KROEF 
University of Bridgeport 
Connecticut 


CHARLES E. LINDBLOM. Politics and 
Markets: The. World’s Political-Eco- 
. nomic Systems. Pp. vii, 403. New 
York: Basic Books, 1977. $15.00. 


Professor Lindblom has written a book 
of powerful intellectual quality. He has 
an original and disciplined mind. This 
is seen in his clarity of definition of con- 
cepts and in the originality and rigor of 
his analyses. Within this book these 
qualities are combined with his excel- 
lent knowledge of the world’s political- 
economic systems. With analytical skills 
in economics and political science, 
Lindblom constructs a ‘classification of 
political-economic systems and assesses - 
the performance of a number of the 
world’s political-economic systems 
within that classification. 

` Social control is the author’s central 
focus, and he distinguishes between 
persuasion, market exchanges, and 
authority as instruments of control. 
Political-economic systems are dis- 
tinguished according to the way they 
blend the usage of these instruments of 
control. Lindblom gives attention to the 
market-oriented polyarchies as well as 
- the communist systems of Russia, China, - 
and Cuba. Among the many topics dis- 
cussed, selective mention should be 
made of the analyses of why polyarchal 
political systems are also market- 
oriented economic systems; the differing 
roles of intellect in communist and 
` polyarchy, market-oriented systems, and 
the drive to popular control. 

He sees difficulties and tensions in 
contemporary political-economic sys- 
tems. Political authorities have been 
„dissatisfied. The citizenry has been- 
pushing for change, and there has been 

. change in many systems. According to 
‘Lindblom, there has been a pervasive 
thrust for more popular control asso- 
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ciated. with a growing disrespect for 
bureaucracy and scientism. At a time 
when many of our concerns are the 
products of modem science and tech- 
nology, there is a‘turning away from 
science and professionalism in seeking 
solutions to problems. 

Theories ofthe apocalypse have been 
discussed of late, and Lindblom shifts . 
our thoughts from physical resources 
as barriers to continuing human better- 
ment to the assessment of man’s ability | 
to organize his own affairs. His thrust is 
that the quality of human decisionmak 
ing does count and, as a result, the 
study of social control is important. 
While Lindblom does not set his sights 
on making predictions about’ human. 
destiny, the power of his imaginative _ 
and original analysis exposes the forces 
influencing the operation and construc- 
tion of mechanisms of social control, 
causing this reader to reassess the 
prospects for man’s future. This fresh 
assessment did not reduce anxieties, but 
the fact that it happened speaks to the- 
quality of Lindblom’s contribution. 

Lindblom’s analytical approach does . 
not spring from any one social science, 
but the questions he asks serve all of 
them. As a result, this is a book which 
should be read by all students of the 
social sciences. ; 
NOEL J. J. FARLEY 
Bryn Mawr College 
Pennsylvania 


ROBERT L. ROTHSTEIN. The Weak in the 
World of the Strong: The Developing 
Countries in the International Sys- 
tem. Pp. ix, 384. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1977. $16.50. 


This book is a very readable, forth- 
right overview of the problems the less 
developed countries (LDCs) have faced 
in the past quarter century in their 
economic relations with the more de- 
developed countries. Fhe approach of 
the author is more that of the political 
scientist than of the economist; there is 
a laudable ignoring of disciplinary 
boundaries and professional jargon. 
There are no mathematical equations, 
graphs, or statistical tables. The numer- 


ous monographs on the development 
problems of particular countries and the 
records of the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Trade and Development pro- 
vide much of the source material. 
Rothstein stresses the weak political 
power structure of the LDCs. The 
“elites”-have had to devote most of their 
thought and resources to maintaining 
political power. Hence, even though-the 
-goal of economic development has been 


an important part of their rhetoric, they. 


could not risk undertaking the changes 
in their economies that economic de- 
velopment called for. It was- much easier 
for the elites to blame the advanced 
countries for their plight—and also seek 
economic and military aid from them, al- 
ways against the backdrop of the Cold 
War. 

Most LDCs tried to reduce their 
dependence on the advanced countries 
by encouraging import substitution, 
taking over many foreign investment 
properties, neglecting many export 


industries, and ‘adopting a political’ 


stance of nominal nonalignment. When 
these policies failed to have much ef- 
fect on economic development, they 
made a token turn toward regional co- 
operation with other LDCs and then 
a hard drive for preferential tariff rates. 
The results of neither have been notable, 
although the latter did breach the most- 
favored nation principle of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
“Rightly or wrongly the great majority 
of underdeveloped countries believe 
that the international systems are in- 
© herently exploitative” (p. 
belief has strengthened the tendency 
of the elites to avoid domestic changes 
and to emphasize the international as- 
pects of economic development, particu- 
larly financial aid and commodity con- 
trol agreements or cartels. Rothstein 
does not think that the LDCs can count 
on much international aid nor that com- 
modity control arrangements, despite 
OPEC, hold much promise for them. 
Finally, he is apprehensive that there 
might emerge in the near future “ruth- 
` less control by the rich countries of 
whatever underdeveloped countries 
they needed” (p. 377), a prospect which 
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338). This- 
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can .only be countered, in Rothstein’s 
opinion, by devising behavior norms 


-more subtle than absolute noninterven- 


tion for the powerful nations. 

This book is an excellent-addition to 
the: literature on the political economy 
of development. 

JOSEPH D. COPPOCK 

San Diego State University : 

California 


GB BENN H. SNYDER and PAUL DIESING. 
Conflict Among Nations Bargaining, ` 
Decision Making, and System Struc- 
ture in International Crises. Pp. xiv, 
578. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1977: $32.50. $9.50, 
paperbound. — 


The study of crisis behavior among 
nations is analyzed: in. 16 cases, starting 
with the English-French crisis of 1898 
in Fashoda, Egyptian Sudan, and ending 
with the Yom Kippur War of 1973 be- 
tween Israel and Egypt. Game theory is 


- used to some degree, especially in the 


Chicken model and the Prisoner's 
Dilemma model. However, it is stressed 
that rationality was less vigorously 
applied than was prescribed in the Mini-.: 
max model. Also, the Prisoner’s Di- 
lemma was conceived for both players . 
to play sequentially, rather than simul- 
taneously, so that both parties could 
play cooperatively. As stated on p. 416, 
game theory was conceived as an under- 
lying structure of possibilities or as a 
time slice in a rapidly changing situa- 
tion. The authors should be credited for 
their effort, although the 16 examples 
could have been explained without game 
concept theory. 

The 16 cases are analyzed in a helpful 
manner in two major dimensions: the 
power and axis conflict. Although this is 
useful, it appears to this reviewer that 
the dimension of information could also 
be illuminating. Although in one mes- 
sage out of the eleven, the error is ex- 


_plained as due to mistaken information, 


in a majority of instances the messages 
are incorrectly processed. Snyder and 
Diesing bégin to develop some analysis 
of the degree of information, but it ap- 


TS 


pears that this problem calls for a more 
analytical approach. 

Summarizing their analysis on the 
basis of the given cases, the authors 
contend that the approach usually haz 
been a mixture of coercion and concilia- 
tion. The information theory was found 
helpful because it recognizes, for ex- 
ample, the difficulty of changing an es- 
tablished belief and its postulate that £ 
greater chance for change exists if more 
than two bargaining units are involved. 

This book deals with an important 
problem for ‘our world’s survival and 
makes a. positive_ contribution to the 
literature. But one could criticize it on 
at least one point: although different 
states and nations are involved, the 
authors rely only on English language 
publications. For example,’in the 
Munich crisis not one single reference 
is made to the Czech viewpoint. I also 
found only two small footnotes to Rus- 
sian publications concerning cases in 


which the Soviet Union was involved.. 


Only on p. 510 is it stated that from 
the Russian viewpoint the Marshall 
Plan could have been considered a 
threat to Soviet security. As a sociologist 
I was inclined to consider the relation- 
ship among states, as discussed on p. 
479, as an area that should and could 
have been more developed, using the 
theoretical notions of Emile Durkheim, 
for example.” 
Jun KOLAJA 
` West Virginia University 
Morgantown 


CLAUDE E. WELCH, JR., ed. Civilian 
Control of the Military: Theory and 
Cases from Developing Countries. 
Pp. vii, 337. New York: Basic Books, 
1977. $15.00. 


The subject of the military as a politi- 
cal force—particularly in the Third 
World—is finally getting its due. But the 
interaction of civilian and military re- 

‘mains a largely unstudied subject (with 
the notable exception of Thomas S. Cox’s 
excellent study of civilian-military re- 
lations in Sierra Leone). The present 
volume helps to fill this gap and is the 
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more valuable as it sees the subject as 
a spectrum, of different levels of civil 


and military influence in (or behind) a 


regime. Claude Welch, who has written 
widely on the military, sees five means . 
of civilian control: constitutional con- 
straints, ascriptive factors, utilization of 
party controls, geographic and_historical 
factors, and' the delineation of clear 
spheres of military responsibility, “lead- 
ing to widespread acceptance within the . 
armed forces of an ethic of subordina- 
tion.” Presumably it was intended that 
the author of each of the essays (on 
India, Guyana and Malaysia, the Philip- 
pines, China, Japan, Finland, Mexico, 
Lebanon, and Chile) should apply these 
criteria, which they do in varying 
degrees. - 

How do you keep the military bridled 
once it has tasted power? Franklin’ 
Margiotta has interesting data on: 
Mexico, where military pay for a colonel, 
as a ratio of per capita income, is 21 
times, as compared with 5.8 in the 
United States, and “the armed forces 
have been psychologically assured of 
their privileged position in society by an 
inordinate amount of public praise and 
attention from the president of the 
Republic.” 

The real problem of keeping the mili- 
tary “bought - off,” where the regime 
lacks insufficient legitimacy of its own - 
(or where the military has long played 
a role), is not faced so squarely in all 
the essays as in Margiotta’s. Though 
Sherwood Goldberg’s contribution on 
the Philippines presents many new data 
and fresh insights, in the end itis slightly 
naive. Despite all the evidence Gold- 
berg presents concerning Ferdinand 
Marcos’s reliance on the military as the 
backbone (and administrative arm, to a 
degree) of his martial law regime, the 
author concludes that “the officer corps 
is as representative of society as it was | 
in the mid-1960s,” when, in fact, the 
military was among the least powerful of 
any comparable nation in the world. In 
point of fact Marcos was able to utilize 
military dissatisfaction with its lot to 
sustain himself in office: There was no 
mistake in the barrios on which side the 
armed forces were. 
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What are the prescriptions for strength- 
ening civilian rule? Unfortunately 
neither the editor nor the contributors 
have found a panacea. Welch, in his 
concluding chapter, in effect returns to 
his initial constructs on civilian con- 
trol, and of course proposes to strengthen 
those—first to strengthen the bounda- 
ries between civilian and military sec= 
tors; but it is precisely the weakness of 
these boundaries which describes so 
many unstructured Third World states. 

' So in fact one is prescribing political 
development generally; and second that 
“Civilian politicians should follow poli- 
cies of restraint in periods of domestic 
crisis”: indeed. But in unstructured. 
states, where the rules of.the game are 
not agreed upon, extreme_ behavior 
might well be expected. j 

_ Despite the circularity of the final 
argument this is a valuable book whose 

- subject should elicit further study. As 

examination becomes more explicitly 
comparative, it will become possible to 
identify precisely those situations’ in 
which, even in times of stress in’ de- 

veloping countries, it is possible for a 

shrewd civilian leadership to strengthen 
its hand and reinforce the political- 
military boundaries. 
W. SCOTT THOMPSON 
The Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy 
Medford 
Massachusetts 


AFRICA, ASIA, AND LATIN AMERICA 


HENRY S. ALBINSKI. Australian Ex- 


ternal Policy Under Labor. Pp. 384. 


Vancouver, B.C.: University of British 
Columbia Press, 1977. $22.007 


Henry Albinski is one of a handful 
of North American political scientists 
to specialize in the government and poli- 
tics of Australia, and ‘especially in that 


country’s foreign relations. This book is ` 


his most ambitious and thorough study to 
date, and in writing it he Has benefited 
from a visit to Australia during 1974— 
75 and the opportunity to interview 


= 2 


many participants on the “national 
debate.” 

Despite the title, Professor Albinski’s 
focus is squarely on only the most re- 
cent of Australia’s Labor governments, 
that led by Mr. Whitlam from 1972, when 
it won election, to 1975, when it was dis- 
missed in one of the most bizarre con- 


. stitutional évents in Australia’s history. 


That dismissal does not form part of this 
analysis, and indeed Professor Albinski 
spends most of his time on the early 
period of the Whitlam government. This 
is an appropriate decision, since it was 
in this period that foreign affairs were 
most important in Australian politics; in 
1975, by contrast, the polity became pre- 
occupied with economic matters and 
Labor’s slow process of self-destruction. 

When Labor came to office in Decem- 
ber 1972, none of its ministers had ever 
served in a cabinet before: Labor had last 
been in office in 1949. If only for that 
reason, it had evolved postures in foreign 
affairs that were distinctly not those of 
its predecessor, the Liberal and Country 
Party coalition. Labor was opposed to 
Australian involvement in the war in 
Vietnam, had’ no wish to act as the 
younger brother of the United States of 
America in world affairs, wanted: to de- 
velop a new role for Australia in Asian 
affairs, and in particular wanted a’new 
understanding with China. In this last 
area it had enjoyed something of a coup 
éven before it came. to office: Mr. 
Whitlam, when Leader of the Opposition, 
had visited China just before President 
Nixon’s historic decision to go, and this 
coincidence made Labor seem much to 
the forefront in foreign affairs, an issue 
traditionally the province of the non- 
Labor, parties. j 

It says much, both for the exhaustion 
of Liberal and Country Party ideas over 
23 years in office and for the shrewd- 
ness and style of Mr. Whitlam (who acted 
as Foreign Affairs Minister as well as 
Prime Minister for most of. 1973), that 
Labor’s foreign policy ideas have been 
taken over by its successors. Professor 
Albinski documents the changes, in a 
thorough and always readable way. His 
book will remain fresh and useful for 
some years. : 
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Given all the good things that are in 
the book, I am reluctant to carp about 
- small things that are not good., But 
someone ought to have done some care- 
ful proofreading: there are far too 
many careless typographical errors to 
mar what is otherwise a handsome book. 
And many non-Australian readers. will 
long for a brief account of the history of 
the Labor Party in office in those three 
years. Professor Albinski has rightly de- 
cided against a historical treatment for his 
subject, but the poor reader does need 
something to pin all the events to. 

DON AITKIN 

Macquarie University 

North Ryde 

Australia 


J- D. ARMSTRONG. Revolutionary 
Diplomacy: Chinese Foreign Policy 
and the United Front Doctrine. Pp. 

' 259. Berkeley: University of Cali- 

` fornia Press, 1977. $15.75. 


This book manages with more success 
than most to treat very broad and funda- 
mental issues by examining in close de- 
` tail a series of smaller questions and 
specific events. It speaks to what may 
be the .central problem in Chinese 
. foreign policy, ‘the balance sought be- 

tween promoting revolution and. protect- 

ing China’s security, and it addresses 
many related issues, big and small, by 
scrutinizing Chinese . relations with 
individual countries.in limited periods - 
of time. Running from ‘first page to 
last, meanwhile, is a careful attention to 

“method, for the author is at least as much 
concerned to demonstrate what he re- 
gards as an original “methodological 

-approach” to the study of Chinese- 
foreign policy as he is to. explain 

_ Chinese policy. This reviewer was left 

' with more unanswered questions than 
can be discussed in this short space, 
but he wishes to recommend strongly 
that serious students of Chinese affairs 
and foreign policy giye this book their 
close. attention. 

_ Armstrong’s central concern is the in- 
fluence of ideology, particularly Mao 
Tse-tung’s united front doctrine, on 
Chinese foreign policy. He begins with 
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a general and many-sided, but brief, 
discussion of ideology in relationship 
to other influences on foreign policy, 
outlining along the way his own method. 
A chapter on “historical perspective” 
follows in which one recognizes, but 
less than is usual in such chapters, the 
deadening demands of dissertation 
directors; here the focus is, of course, 
on similarities and differences between 
Lenin and Mao, and while one inevit- 
ably feels the subject is too complex to 
be treated altogether satisfactorily 
squeezed into a chapter that also ex- 
plores Soviet foreign policy, Armstrong 
makes his points lucidly and, for the 
most part, effectively. He then proceeds 
to explicate his method in a brief chapter 
that describes two models. The first is 
addressed to the question, if the united 
front doctrine was a major influence on 
the formation and conduct of China’s - 
foreign policy, haw might one expect 
this to be reflected in China’s interna- 
tional behavior? The second substitutes 
for “the united front doctrine” in this 
question the phrase “a search for 
security in the context of an international 
system.” These two models provide the 
major conceptual framework for the 
book. 

The author’s longest chapter then sur- 
veys, in the light of these two models, 
changes that occurred after’ 1949 in 
Chinese foreign policy and China’s 
expressed views on world affairs, con- 
centrating on how and why China‘ classi- 
fied some states as enemies and some as 
friends, how China treated friendly 


. states, and whether ideology was modi- 


fied. Although much of this chapter will 
be familiar to students of Chinese 
foreign policy, there is also much that is 
fresh, and no reader is likely to be 
bored. This reader was particularly 
interested in the idea that there has 
been an “evolution” (which Armstrong 
even goes so far as to call Darwinian in 
a:sense) by which China has begun to 
accept many-non-Marxist conventions of 
international relations, an idea that may 
suggest a more inexorable process than is 
warranted, but which offers robust food 
for thought. The menu is greatly en- 
riched by the next four chapters, which 
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treat Chinese policies toward Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Cambodia, and Africa in gen- 
eral, but Tanzania in particular. Chosen 
because they illustrate close relation- 
ships with “national bourgeois” regimes 
that flourished when, Armstrong holds, 
united front doctrine most influenced 
Chinese policy, they also ' illustrate 
differing patterns and degrees of united 
front influence and, most of all, demon- 
strate China’s evolution away from 
ideological foreign policy and toward 
one that emphasizes more conventional 
world power politics. 

This is a challenging book, unevenly 
persuasive but very carefully thought 
out and put together, lively, literate, 
and unfailingly interesting. f 

MICHAEL GASSTER ` 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


BEHRMAN, JERE R. Foreign Trade 
Regimes and Econamic Development: 
Chile. Pp. xxv, 408. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1976. No 
price. 

Dfaz-ALEJANDRO, CARLOS F. Foreign 
Trade Regimes and Economic De- 


velopment: Colombia. Pp. xxv, 281. 


New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1976. No price. 


These two books are part of a 12- 
volume study of exchange control poli- 
cies in developing economies sponsored 
by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. The series contains ten 
country case studies and two synthesis 
volumes. ` 

The complex Chilean and Colombian 
systems of control over foreign trade 
and exchange originated as a crisis re- 
sponse to the Great Depression. They 
persisted long afterwards because of the 
perceived vulnerability of “monocul- 
ture” export economies to foreign ex- 
change crisis. Policymakers also viewed 
the controls as tools for influencing 
economic. structure and growth in the 
longer run. 

Exchange rates have tended to be 
` overvalued: in the two countries, es- 
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pecially in Chile, where the high rate of 
domestic inflation has rapidly lowered 
effective exchange rates and eroded 
periodic devaluations. The resulting 


‘excess demand for imports brought into 


existence a complex and frequently 
readjusted set of rationing mechanisms 
to support the “disequilibrium system.” 
The total control apparatus included 
tariffs, other indirect taxes, multiple 
exchange rates, and import deposit and 
licensing requirements. 

Beginning in the 1950s, both onae 
made periodic efforts to restore more 
liberal trade policy regimes. Except 
for the post-1967 liberalization trend 
in Colombia, the efforts were short- 
lived. Cycles of alternating liberaliza- 
tion and restrictiveness have thus been 


. characteristic of the foreign economic 


policy regimes of both countries. . 

Behrman and Diaz-Alejandro (1) pro- 
vide a detailed. description of the evolu- 
tion of each country’s foreign sector 
policies from 1931 through the early 
1970s; (2) analyze the policy failures of 
the periodic reform efforts; and (3) 
analyze the consequences of Chilean 
and Colombian foreign sector policies 
for such key macroeconomic variables 
as growth, stability, income distribu- 
tion, resource: allocation, and national 
autonomy. 

Behrman’s book is .an eapecially 
thorough and technical exploration of 
these relationships, using both partial 
equilibrium multiplé regression analy- 
sis and his general equilibrium model 
of the Chilean economy for 1945-65. 
Both studies identify many adverse ef- 
fects of restrictive exchange policies on 
exports, growth, competitiveness, and 
employment. Both are careful and quali- 
fied, however, in their assessment of the 
potentia} long-run gains from trade.. 
liberalization policy alone. 

In the Chilean case, Behrman’s gen- 
eral -equilibrium model yields generally 
positive, but very modest, quantitative 
estimates of the gains from exchange 
policy liberalization. As‘ he notes, this 
may reflect a limitation of the model, 
which is based on the actual working of 
the Chilean economy from 1945 to 1965. 
The model reflects the private sector be- 
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havioral responses typical of that period 
and the inability of monetary policy ta 
restrain the inflationary impact of 
changes in foreign reserves. Further, the 
initial devaluations in the three reform. 
efforts fell far short of restoring equi- 
librium exchange rates. Three “gradu- 
alist” efforts at domestic stabilization 
and foreign sector reform from 1955 to 
1970 achieved only short-term successes, 
creating a problem of credibility. _ 

These considerations lead Behrman to 
suggest the strategy of an abrupt policy 
change, designed to promote private 
sector confidence in the policy’s per- 
manence and thus’ break the typical 
pattern of inflationary ‘price expecta- 
tions and protective behavioral re- 
sponses. - 

Díaz-Alejandro’s conclusions, are 
cautiously optimistic. Since 1950, the 
Colombian economy has experienced 


better all-around performance than . 


Chile’s. While the liberalization of trade 
policy since 1967 has been extremely 
gradual, it has been by far the longest 
and most persistent such effort in either 
country. Dfaz-Alejandro notes the 
rapid expansion of diversified “minor” 
exports since 1964 may have encouraged 
a shift from “export pessimism” to an 
“export mentality.” His approval of the 
trade policy reform’s effects on growth 
and competitiveness is qualified by con- 
cern that it may not do much for in- 
come distribution and surplus labor em- 
ployment. Thus he hopes that the suc- 
‘cess of “gradualism” in trade policy 
will create a margin by the mid-1970s 
' for greater attention’to the urgent domes- 
tic policy areas of poverty, underem- 
ployment, tax reform, and human re- 
source investment. 

Addressed primarily to a readership of 
trade and development specialists, 
these books should be of especial value 
to economists involved in policymaking 
in Chile and Colombia. Fe 

-JAMES N. TATTERSALL 

University of Oregon 

Eugene 


THOMAS P. BERNSTEIN. Up to the Moun- 
tains and Down to the Villages: 
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The Transfer of Youth from Urban to 
Rural China. Pp. vii, 371. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1977. 
$17.50. 


As was the case with imperial China, 
so, too, with the People’s Republic, the 
earliest body of Western scholarship 
tended to stress political and ideological 
questions—the subjects most easily 
approached through the written record. 
Understanding of social processes and 
the economy have come much more 
slowly.’While the People’s Republic has 
provided neither the statistical data 
nor the access to do field work which 
Western social scientists would ideally 
desire, there is a growing body of 


.vigorous studies of Chinese ‘society. 


Thomas Bernstein’s book is a welcome. 
addition to recent analyses of such topics 
as small groups, mobilization campaigns, 
and industrial management. 

It would be hard to overstate the im- 
portance of Bernstein’s topic: all de- 
veloping societies face the problems of 
unequal rural and urban living standards 
which cause mass migrations from the 
countryside to the cities. The suc- 
cessful Chinese attack on these prob- 


Tems, which. has replaced urbanization 


with rustification, is thus a matter of the 
greatest interest. Bernstein’s study is 
well-balanced in two respects. First, it 
neatly relates theoretical perspectives to 
description. A lucid introduction places 
the Chinese transfer, since 1968, of some 
12 million educated urban youths, or 
almost ten percent of the urban popula- 
tion, to the countryside in the general 
context of rising expectations which 
accompany modernization. The central 
focus of the book is the challenge the 
rustification program presents to the 
would-be upwardly mobile, seen in terms 
of the literature on relative deprivation. 
This brief introduction is followed by 
often tedious chapters rich in -data 
describing the goals of the program, 
the methods used to mobilize participa- 
tion, problems encountered, the ef- 
fectiveness .of the program, and, the 
permanence of settlement in rural areas. 

The second way in which this study is 
balanced is by the careful and impartial 
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treatment of evidence. The main sources 
of data are the Chinese press and refugee 
interviews conducted in Hong Kong, 
with additional information provided-by 
radio broadcasts and reports of recent 
visitors. While Bernstein concludes with 
a discussion of why, for cultural, ideo- 


logical, and organizational reasons, few - 


if any developing countries will be able 
“to replicate the Chinese experience, 
he is not hostile to China nor does he 
minimize what the Chinese have accom- 
plished. Bernstein gives both the posi- 
tive and negative sides of the picture. 
He notes the importance of ideology in 
persuading urban youths to accept the 
program; coercion exists in the back- 
ground, but it is .clear that former 
“students are much more likely to recon- 
cile themselves to permanent residence 
in the countryside if they embrace the 
legitimacy of the program’s goals. Yét 
_ the dissonance between expectations of 
upward mobility aroused by education 
` and the prospect of becoming peasants 
persists for most. Even though they ac- 
‘cept the aims of the program, reedu- 
cation has not eliminated personal 
ambition. 

Many inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions are pointed out. If one of the aims 
of the program is to raise the cultural 
level in the countryside, why are fewer 
than 50 percent of the youths employed 
in ways that utilize their education, 
in, for example, medical work, teaching, 
or administration? And why are so many 
loopholes left for youths to return to the 
cityP The possibility of reassignment to 
more comfortable urban duties may be 
seen as a safety valve, motivating good 
behavior from those who hope to return. 
On the other hand, Bernstein notes, the 

-possibility of reassignment may hinder 
adaptation to village life for many who 
might adjust more rapidly if they thought 
they had no alternative. 

EDWARD L. FARMER 

Univesity of Minnesota . 

Minneapolis 


SELIG S. HARRISON. China, Oil, and 
Asia: Conflict Ahead? Pp. 


ix, 317. 


New York: Columbia University Press, - 
1977. $10.95. 


This book is an assessment of China’s 
. oil potential and the conflict that might 
result between China and. its neighbors 
should China decide to pursue its off- 
shore potential. Mr. Harrison, formerly 
Bureau Chief in Northeast Asia and 
South Asia for the Washington. Post, 
Managing Editor of the New Republic, 
and a Senior Fellow at the Brookings 
Institution, makes the case that China’s 
push to develop its offshore oil potential _ 
is only a matter of time. First, China’s 
rising demand for energy translates into 
an increesed demand for oil because of 
- the sharply rising costs of using coal and 
an oil-biased approach to industrial and 
agricultural development. Second, the 
two potentially large areas of Chinese 
oil are in the northwest region border- 
ing ‘the Soviet Union and offshore oil. 
The strategic vulnerability of this area, 
and the costs of transporting the oil to 
where it is needed,- make offshore oil 
the only feasible alternative. 

Mr. Harrison believes that China’s 
oil potential is substantial. He also be- 
lieves that the Chinese are quite capable 
of mobilizing the investment resources ` 
required to undertake offshore produc- 
tion. As for technology, the Chinese 
have been acquiring, adapting, and gen- 
erating the requisite technology. -The 
central theme of the work, and where 
the author is at his best, is the political 
dimension of a Chinese offshore de- 
velopment program. Such a program 
would conflict directly with the interests 
of the littoral. countries of the Yellow 
Sea, the East China Sea, and the South 
China Sea. Underlying the potential 
and actual conflicts are the interests of 
the United States and the global cor- 

. porations. Separate chapters are devoted 
to the conflict with Taiwan, Japan, 
South Korea, and the littoral states of 
the South China Sea (Vietnam, Phi- 
lippines and Malaysia) and to the 
United States position. Clearly, trade- 
offs are involved. What makes the trade- 
offs complex are not merely the ‘political 
and economic stakes, but also the geo- 
graphic and geological peculiarities of 
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the region which foreclose unambiguous 
applications of even the minimally ac- 
ceptable rules of international law 
governing the demarcation of offshore 
boundaries. 

The political and economic payoffs for 
China include the ability to pursue 
self-reliant growth; resolution of the Tai- 
wan issue, using oil as a_ political 
„instrument to soften not merely Japan 
and America further, but also soften - 
Taiwan itself; control of access to the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans through the 
South China Sea; and the continuing 
ability to play off Japan and the United 
States against the Soviet Union. For 
the Japanese the economic benefits . 


are rather obvious: the Japanese soft ' 


line with respect to Chinese claims is a 
function of their potential to lower 
Japanese dependence on both Arab oil 
and the corporate intermediaries and 
increase trade with the Chinese. For 
both Taiwan and South Korea the eco- 
nomic and political implications are as 
immense as they are fraught with com- 
plications. Ultimately, Mr. Harrison ar- 
gues, the obvious dominance of the 
Chinese in the area, and the carefully 
thought through ambiguity in staking 
their claims in -these areas, suggests 
the possibility of a great deal of horse 
trading, with each party attempting to 
‘maximize both political and economic 
gains, but with the Chinese holding 
most of the trump cards. 

Significantly, the author argues rather 
persuasively, that despite a large oil 
_ potential, the Chinese are unlikely to 
become major oil exporters (except to 
Japan). This conclusion directly contra- 
dicts some of the projections that have 
been made about China’s potential for 
‘oil exports. It hinges on the assump- 
tion that China’s fundamental develop- 
mental precept is self-reliance. De- 
velopment of a major export capacity 
in oil implies compromising this self- 
reliance strategy since it would require 
reallocation of capital away from non- 
energy sectors and a dependence on 
foreign investment to meet capital 
needs. ‘The book is as carefully written 
-as it is researched. Mr. Harrison should 
- be commended for a careful marshalling 
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of the facts, interspersed with intriguing 
anecdotal evidence, all of which are 
conveyed in style that is easily compre- 
hended by the general reader. . 
SATISH Rucava 
University of Denver 
Colorado 


PAUL W. KUZNETS. Economic Growth 
and Structure: in the Republic of 
Korea. Pp. v, 258. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale Uniyersity Press, nit 
$16.50. 


There are few countries in the world 
so unfortunately located, at least from 
a geopolitical point of view, as the 
Republic of Korea. This circumstance is 
not only true today, wherein Korea is a 
focal point of the East-West conflict, 
but has been the case historically as 
more powerful neighbors long domi- 
nated the affairs of the pelcagured 
nation. 

American attention, of course, has 
been focused in the area since shortly 
after World War Il—some would even 
argue. that the ROK has been little 
more than a pawn of American inter- 
national political interests. Paul Kuz- 
nets’s complex but fascinating study of 
Korean economic development and 
change would seem to belie this con- 
tention. The government of the country, 
while suffering the effects.of an un- 
stable international environment and 
making many errors common to develop- 
ing nations, has more recently fostered ` 
one of the most phenomenal growth 
rates seen anywhere in the world. 

Kuznets employs several sophisti- 


cated analytical todls as he seeks to 


understand and to explicate both the 
slow and uneven growth in the 1950s 
as well as ‘the more spectacular de- 
velopments of the sixties and seventies. 
He topically examines changes in the 
economic structure, labor “absorption” 
(and continuing unemployment), agri- 
cultural -growth and problems, manu- 
facturing (both structurally,and in terms 
of areas of activity—he notes the stress 
on labor intensive manufactures for ex- 
port products), monetary and credit 
policies and practices, as well as the 
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nature of international trade, Since 1962 
the Korean government has employed 
five-year plans, and the author evaluates 
each as to effectiveness, realism, and 
success: he shows the reader that with 
experience the plans have become much 
more sophisticated and realistic. 

The text of this monograph is very 
well constructed even if rather technical 
in nature. Students of economic de- 
velopment and Korean economics and 
politics will find it most valuable. 
Others with a more general interest will 
find much to recommend itself in the 
book which is a-valuable contribution 


“to the literature on Korea. 


ARVIN PALMER 
Northland Pioneer one 
- Holbrook i 
Arizona > 


Davip D. Larrin. Politics, Language, 
and Thought: The Somali Experience. 
Pp. ix, 268. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1977. $19.00. 


‘In ‘ethnically heterogeneous Africa, 
the country of Somalia is unique in 
representing not simply a state but a 
nation, the unity of which rests on the 
sharing of a single language—Somali— 


by virtually the entire populace. Given 


this relevance of the Somali language 
for Somali culture and national identity, 
the author’s two projects of investiga- 
tion are pertinent: a historical discus- 
sion and analysis of the linguistic 
controversies .through the period of 
Somali Independence, significant for 


- understanding the current conflicts in 


the Horn of Africa (chapters 1-5); and 
an empirical study of the relationship 


between language and political culture, | 


among Somali-English bilinguals 


` (chapters 6-8). 


$ 


` The historical section reviews Somali 
social structure and culture, its. complex 
colonial history, and the major issues 


of Independence. Relevant to problems | 


of language are three main topics: the 
factors which led to the division of 
Somali-speakers into five distinct co- 
lonial regions—Italian “ Somaliland, 
British Somaliland, Djibouti, the Ogaden 
region of Ethiopia, and the Northeast 


.221). But. by maintaining that 
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province- of Kenya, only the first two 
being consolidated into the present state 
of Somali; the utilization of three foreign 


‘tongues (Arabic, English, and Italian) 


as official languages at Independence 
in 1960-—+to the exclusion of Somali 
itself for a decade; and the controversy 
over the choice of one of three differ- 
ent scripts for use in an official Somali 
language, resolved in 1969 by the mili- 
tary government's, decree of the Latin 
script. For this section alone, the book is 
well worth reading, for Laitin brings 
alive Somali history through tasteful use 
of anecdote and poetic texts. 

The empirical study examines the 
significance of the choice of national 
language, and is based on the author’s 
hypothesis that “if language in any 
important way influences world view, it 
can only be demonstrated through the 


ordinary spoken language” (p. 156). This 


“pragmatic” view of language, with 
emphasis on rules and contexts of use,” 
is influenced by Wittgenstein and the: 
ordinary-language philosophy and rep- 
resents the outcome of a theoretical 
discussion of “linguistic relativity” the- - 
ory with the rejection of the “extreme” 
theory advanced by the Sapir-Whorf 


-hypothesis, concerning the influence of 


purely, lexical and grammatical influ- 
ences on social perception. The studies 
of English-Somali bilinguals demon- 
strated systematic differences between 
subjects speaking English or Somali 
within four domains relevant to “politi- - 


-cal culture”: Somali-speaking respond. 


ents showed more coherent Somali self- 
conceptions, less authoritarian roles, 
more diplomatic political styles, and ` 
stronger religious values, than English- 
speaking respondents. . 

The author appropriately concluded . - 
that “language change” had great impli- 
cations for the development of political 
equality, participation, and ‘culture (p. 
“it is 
something about language itself which 
is bringing about:the perceived changed 
values and committments” (p. 180), as 
opposed to the “domain in which a 
speaker uses a particular language” (p. 
181), the author regretably falls back 
upon the position he had previously 
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criticized. That the English spoken by 
Somalis is learned as a second language 
in boarding school, is derived from a 
colonial history, and is associated with 
a world of education; commerce, tech- 
nology, and administration, cannot be ir- 
relevant to the experimental differences, 
as Laitin appears to suggest. As an 
anthropologist, this reviewer is further 
skeptical about the proposition, which 
underlies the hypothesis of a uniquely 
“linguistic” influerice, that, aside from 
the English language, “Western culture 
did not permeate the Somali lands” 
(p. 180), especially at the site of the 
research (Wajir, Kenya), which is an 
administrative, military, educational, 
and commercial center, with institutions 


and communications media linking it to - 


national and world concerns and culture. 
Finally, the notion developed by the 
author of a unique “political” domain, 
different from such domains as “eco- 
nomics” and “religion” in being almost 
wholly mediated by language, appears 
academically chauvinistic and, again, 
does not sufficiently heed Wittgenstein’s 
advice or the example of much recent 
anthropology conceming the symbolic 
mediation of all cultural domains. From 
a more consistent pragmatic perspettive 
on the interaction of language and cul- 
ture, the results of the author’s study 
might well be granted broader rele- 
vance than simply that of an investiga- 
tion of “political” culture. ; 
Jonn G. GALATY 

McGiH University 

Montreal 

Canada 


Gavan McCormack. Chang Tso-lin in 
Northeast China 1911-1928, China, 
Japan, and the Manchurian Idea. 
Pp. vi, 334. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1977, $16.50. i 


Another of Stanford’s works on the 
warlord period in China, this study of 
Chang Tso-lin brings a major figure of 
the 1920s into satisfyingly sharp focus. 
Chang, an illiterate bandit, parlayed his 
keen administrative sense, his enormous 
ambition, and various kinships and 
friendships into control of northeast 


. political biography. 
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China arid seemed at one point the 
possible unifier of all that fragmented 
nation. 

Operating in an area of major Japanese 
interest and activity, Chang made an 
accommodation with the Japanese which 
gave him considerable support’ and: 
helped Japan extend her influence. The 
accommodation, however, was streaked 
with ambivalence, for the Japanese. 
never completely trusted or supported 
Chang, and he had to play a dan- 
gerously double act so as not to alienate 
Chinese support by ‘appearing too 
obviously a creature of Japan. It was’. 
in the end, in fact, a Japanese of- 
ficer who was responsible for Chang’s 
assassination. 
` Chang was beset by many purely 
domestic difficulties, as well, during his 
mercurial career. His was not the only 
oversized ambition in China im the 
twenties. Loyalties and alliances shifted 
constantly among the many forces 
jockeying to unify and control’ the 
country, and éven coalitions backed by 
the great wealth of the northeastern 
provinces could often prove to be 
ephemeral. Chang’s real mistakes, how- 
ever, were in ignoring or overlooking 
China’s growing nationalism and in fail- 
ing to expound an attractive, or really 
any, ideology: Except for an occasional 
swipe at Communism, his only dis- 
cernible ideological stance was a con- 
servative and sterile egocentrism. Naked 
self-aggrandizement was no longer an 
acceptable substitute for a revolutionary 
‘social platform to Chinese being wooed 
by the Kuomintang and Communists. 
Chang Tso-lin was out of date and out 
of touch almost by the time he reached 
power. 

- So little is known of Chang per- 
sonally that he sometimes seems almost 
a shadow, but Mr. McCormack has none- 
theless achieved a full and valuable 
His research in 
Chinese, Japanese, and Western sources 
has been comprehensive and meticu- 
lous, and he steers the reader surely 
through enormously complicated events 
and relationships. His work is a most - 
valuable addition to the growing body 
of literature on the complexities of 
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China in: ‘the 1920s and on Japan’s 
role during that time. 
R. KENT TANCATTER 2 
Goucher College 
Baltimore 
Maryland 


B. B. Misra. The Indian Political 

_ Parties: An Historical Analysis of 
_ Political Behaviour up to 1947. Pp. 
xv, 665. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1977. $17.50. 


Another major, encyclopedie scholarly 
monograph now is available from one of 
India’s justifiably reknowned historians. 
B. B. Misra’s previous books explored 
in depth particular aspects of the British 
period in India. Most notable are his 
The Indian Middle Classes, The Ad- 
ministrative History of India, 1834- 
1947, and The Bureaucracy in India. 
A wide variety of political parties and 
groups provide the focus for what might 
be legitimately described as the single 
most definitive book on Indian politics 
for the period 1905-1947. 

Essentially chronologically organized, 
half of the book covers the period up 
to 1937 while the remainder is devoted 
to the final ten years before inde- 

‘ pendence and including partition. A 
short concluding chapter identifies gen- 
eral trends and discusses them in regard 
to the post- as well as the preinde- 
pendence period. 

Political behavior is a central concern 

, of the book as the modern institutions 

` of party, administration, judiciary, and 
legislature impact on society and vice 
versa. Eleven years ago, W. H. Morris- 
Jones emphasized that “political system 
and social structure, so far from having 
grown up together, have only just been 
introduced to each other” (Government 
and Politics in India, p. 40). Misra 
rephrases the relationship between so- 
ciety and state during the British period 
as between status and contract; “. .. a 
conflict between two’competing claims, 
the claim of tradition recognizing status 
and of contract supporting democracy” 
(p: 245). 

In the first of four major conclusions, 
the author uses the concept of contract, 
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as opposed to ‘status, as the under- 
pinning for explaining the evolutionary 
growth of democracy in India “within 
the framework of an executive govern- 
ment that was despotic, and a society 
that was authoritarian” (p, 632). Grow- 
ing legislative-authority combined with 
new kinds of political and administrative 
institutions. Educational and social de- 
velopments based on merit further rein- 
forced contractual values and tended to 
cut across status considerations based 


- on religion and caste. Political parties 


reflected and reflect both considerations. 

Secondly, revivalist cultural national- 
ism became politically organized and 
directed against continued British domi- 
nance. A political alternative to contract 
developed as a result of the superior 
and discriminatory position of the 
British. “Combination or collective bar- 
gaining thus developed . . .” (p. 635) as 
an alternative. Cultural nationalism, with 
its appeal to religion and regional di- 
versity, ended liberalism as a factor in 
Indian politics. It also proved to be a 
divisive force, leading to the creation 
of Pakistan, and continues to pose a 
problem, the author asserts, for recon- 
ciling democratic decentralization with 
the needs of national unity. . 

A third conclusion deals with the pro- 
liferation of political parties in India 
resulting from the horizontally stratified 
status groups in Indian society and the 
newer groups associated on the basis of 
ideology, common interests, or indi- 
vidual loyalties. British policy essen- 
tially was to preserve the traditional 
social order, thereby maintaining di-, 
vision: based on caste and religion. 
Linguistic and cultural factors and a poor 
communication system are additional 
considerations which nurtured a multi- 
plicity of parties. Almost all nationalist 
groups supported the Congress against 
the British prior to independence, but 
by 1967, 37 parties won seats in the 
general elections. 

A fourth conclusion or ae trend 
is. the “side-by-side growth of com- 
munalism and leftism” (p. 642). Con- 
gress, in the middle, used both, though 
more to the detriment of leftist elements 
than to communal ones. Misra, as 


ms 
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Maulana Azad and others, criticizes 
the failure of the Congress in 1937 
to form coalition governments with the 
Muslim League as the factor leading to 
thé Pakistan movement and eventual 
partition. Moreover, he judges the ex- 
clusion of leftists as detrimental to the 
party and new nation, despite the pres- 
ence of Nehru. 

Misra’s four major conclusions or 
trends can be seen as provocative and 
arguable, profound or simplistic. What is 
not subject to debate as far as this 
reviewer is concerned is the solid 
scholarly work which unfolds in a sys- 
tematic and detailed manner. At times, 
the authors overreliance on British 
documents and the papers of former 
British officials leads to his being cap- 


„ tured by their paranoia. Thus, C. R. Das 
is coupled in the early 1920s to the 


it 


“revolutionary. left” of the Congress; 


. direct action, and by indirection to 


violent revolution in Bengal. (p. 267). 
Basically, however, the author is objec- 
tive and is to be congratulated for 
providing South Asian specialists, rather 
than the uninitiated, with a valuable 
reférence book. Oxford University: Press 
ought also to be commended for pro- 


_ ducing the book in India first so that 


the American edition can be obtained 


- —for these times—at a very reasonable 


rate. f 
_ PAUL WALLACE 
University of Missouri 
Columbia | 


SOMBOON SUKSAMRAN. Political Bud- 


dhism in Southeast Asta: The Role of 
the Sangha in the Modernization of 
Thailand. Pp. v, 154. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1977. $13.95. 


While political Buddhism in South- 
east Asia conjures up images of militant 
monks picketing parliament buildings, 
overthrowing governments, or even 
assassinating prime ministers (as has 
happened in Burma, South Vietnam, 
and Sri Lanka), Dr. Somboon Suksam- 
ran’s subject is the much tamer stuff 
of Thai politics, as indicated in his 


_ subtitle. The political Buddhism with 


which he is concerned relates not to 
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relatively free political actors, lay or 
clerical, using Buddhist symbols in the 
struggle for power, but to the govern- 
ment’s deliberate use of monks to 
achieve objectives. which are in part 


developmental, but overwhel:ningly 


political, in nature. The author, a lec- 
turer in political science at Chula- 
longkorn University, Bangkok, and 
former government official, was well- 
equipped to undertake research on this 
somewhat sensitive subject. His exten- 
sive use of contemporary Thai sources 
is matched by 4 firm grasp of western 
scholarship. 

Since 1965 the Thai government, 
with encouragement and aid. from the 
Asia Foundation, has sought to make the 
Sangha, the monastic order, an active 
participant in various nation-building 
activities. The idea would appear to 
have much to recommend it. As mem- 
bers of a traditional elite in Thai, 
society, before whom laymen prostrate 
themselves in veneration, the monks 
would appear to be a neglected reser- 
voir of developmental and political po- 
tential. “To be a Thai is to'be a Buddhist,” 
as the common saying goes, and who 
could provide -the leadership for mod- 
ernization in the rural areas better than 
the saffron-robed monks found in vir- 
tually every village? And who could 
help to promote national integration 
more effectively than the monks, whose 
message could link distant villagers to 
the king in Bangkok? And who could 
more persuasively wam the northeast 
peasant of the dangers of imported 
communist ideology? | / 

Accordingly, Thai monks weré trained 
in various centers to prepare them for 
leadership in community development 
projects and missionary work among 
tribal hill people. Because of the cen- 
tralized ecclesiastical structure under ` 
the Supreme Patriarch or Sangharaja, 
supported and regulated by the govern- 
ment’s Department of Religious Affairs, 
this program could be initiated with an 
efficiency hard to imagine in the less 
structured Sangha organizations of other 
countries. 

After examining the evidence the 
author concludes that the effort has 
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failed rather decisively. The monks have 
not significantly accelerated progress in 


village development projects. Their ef-- 


forts to stem the influence of communist 
insurgents in the Meo and Karen tribal 
areas through propagating Buddhism 
have failed, partly because the hill 
people have seen the effort as aimed 
at their assimilation into Thai culture. 
The author believes the entire program 
will prove to be counterproductive, and 
the governmeni’s prestige will suffer 
“when villagers realize that religion and 
the Sangha have been manipulated for 
political ends by the government” 


(p. 119). 
DONALD E. SMITH | 
Unive of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


HENRY S. WILSON. The Imperial ie: 
perience in Sub-Saharan Africa Since 
1870. Pp. vii, 415. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1977. 
$18.50. 


This- work is volume VIII in the 
important series Europe and the World 
in the Age of Expansion, under the 
general editorship of Boyd C. Shafer 
with advisory assistance from a number 
of noted authorities in the field. On 
the whole, the current. volume meets 
the high standards set by its predeces- 
sors in the series. Wilson, a senior 
lecturer in history for the Centre of 
Southern African Studies at the Uni- 
versity of York, synthesizes a wide 
rangé of scholarship on his subject to 
present a convincing, if rather tradi- 
tional, interpretation of the “scramble” 
and its aftermath. The issues at hand 
are exceedingly complex and have been 
the fruit of intense, ongoing scholarly 
debate, but Wilson treats them with 
balance and judiciousness. 

He begins, very properly, with a pro- 
file of the continent and its regions, 

- then follows an essentially chronologi- 
cal framework with topical or geographi- 
cal subdivisions within individual chap- 
ters. His mastery of the secondary 
sources is ‘readily obvious to anyone 
familiar with the field, but there is 
little evidence. that the author had sub- 
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stantial recourse to either printed or 
manuscript primary sources. Obviously 
a thoroughgoing consultation of such 
materials, particularly those’ in manu- 
script form, is impossible, but by the 
same token selective research of this 
nature might well have added strength 
to the work and broadened its per- 
spective. Another criticism which occurs 
to the present reviewer, doubtless be- 
cause it lies at the heart of his own 
special interests, was the lack of atten- 
tion devoted to the endeavors of early 
European missionaries, explorers, and 
traders in Africa. These individuals had 
an important role in fostering imperial 
rivalry as well as in shaping the gen- 
eral nature of European intrusion into 
the continent. Yet these and a few- 
similar points which might be made : x 
are minor in nature when compared tos 
the overall scope and importance of § 
the book. > 4 

It reads well, which is by no means 
always the case with works of this 
genre, and it is replete with all the 
scholarly appurtenances one would 
hope to find. There are a number of 
useful maps, an extensive bibliography, 
which is an excellent introductory guide - 
to the literature in the field, and a fine 
index. In short, this an excellent study 
of the crucial century in Africa’s past, 
and Wilson skillfully guides his reader 
through the period from the advent of 
colonial rule to the onset of inde- 
pendence, as the “winds of change” 
wrought a new era in politics on the 
continent. 

JAMES A. CASADA 

Winthrop College 

Rock Hill 

South Carolina 
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ISAIAH FRIEDMAN. Germany, Turkey 
and Zionism, 1897-1918. Pp. xiv, 
461. New York: Oxford oo 
Press, 1977. $29.50. 


" Professor Friedman’s study grew out 
of his doctoral dissertation at the Uni- 
versity of London ( 1964) under the title 
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of Germany and Zionism. It is comple- 
mentary to his earlier work The Ques- 
tion of Palestine, 1914-1918: British- 
Jewish-Arab Relations (1973). In sum- 
mary fashion, the author goes back to 
Selim the Grim’s conquest of Syria 
and Palestine (1517) but gives de- 
tailed attention to the period between 
1897 to 1918. He indicates that the 
German government became the pri- 


mary protector of the Zionists during - 


World War I and was the first of the 
Great Powers to look favorably upon 
Zionist aspirations. Propaganda aside, 
-Imperial Germany found in Zionism-a 
possible solution for the so-called Jew- 
ish question in Eastern and. Central 
Europe, as well as a strong support 
for German imperial interests in the 
Middle East. Ottoman opposition to 
granting an autonomous status to a 
Jewish settlement ultimately blocked 
the way toward a settlement. One basic 
` result, which the author does not elabo- 
rate, was that the British government, 
in the Balfour Declaration of Novem- 
ber 2, 1917, was able to exploit the 
problem for its own ends. 

The volume does not present a new or 
novel viewpoint concerning the prob- 
lem of Palestine, for the’ outlines of 
Imperial German and Ottoman policy 
and interest in Zionism have been well 
known to scholars in this field. Theo- 


dore Herzl, founder of the modern . 


‘Zionist movement, sought to exploit 
both German and Ottoman interest 
from the very beginning and, while 
he had some success, in the end, 
Herz! failed to persuade William II 
and the Ottoman leaders—Sultan Abdul 
Hamid and the Triumvirate of Enver, 
Talaat and Cemal Pasas—that it. would 
be in the Ottoman interest to have an 
autonomous-Jewish state in the Ottoman 
Empire, despite Zionist offers of both 


financial assistance and political sup-, 


port. Ottoman authorities opposed the 
development of autonomous units on a 
federal basis, although they were not 
opposed to individual Jewish ‘settle- 
ments or to Jews as citizens. 

Professor Friedmian’s volume de- 
serves the most careful study and a 
wide reading. Although the reader need 
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not, the author‘accepts Zionist assump- 
tions and principles throughout his 
work. His book fills in many gaps in 
our study of Ottoman and-German policy 
as a result of his use of much archival 
material. The work is very well written 
and contains an extensive bibliography 


-of both published and manuscript ` 


materials. 


Bethesda 
Maryland 


Hanry N. HOWARD 


D. J. GOODSPEED. The German Wars: 
1914-1945. Pp. viii, 561. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1977. $17.50. 


Lieutenant colonel Goodspeed asserts 
that the First and Second World War 
were two phases of one:war. He proves 
his assertion in a most- convincing 
manner. The author also attacks a num- | 
ber of generally accepted views, ‘such 
as the war guilt and the activities of 
contemporaneous political leaders. For 
example, Professor Goodspeed strongly 
rejects the version of war guilt dis- 
seminated by propagandists of the En- 
tente, including some historians, during 
and after World War I, which claims 
that Austria-Hungary merely used the 
assassination of Archduke Franz Fer- 
dinand and his wife in Sarajevo as “pre- 
text” to suppress the “innocent” state 
of Serbia. A detailed account of the role 
of Russia, and the Serbian ruler’s viru- 
lent anti-Austrian policies, places the 
responsibility for this tragic event, the 
immediate cause of the outbreak of the~ 
war, upon those whose aim was the 
dissolution: of the Dual-Monarchy. The 
author is not certain if war would have 
broken out at a later date on some 
other “pretext” because Franz Ferdi- 
nand, the heir apparent to the throne 
of Austria-Hungary, would have been a 


strong advocate for peace and for a 


moderate Austrian policy. , 

Professor Goodspeed makes five gen- 
eral judgments about the “German 
Wars,” which are quite evident through- 
out the entire book. Two of them have 
already been mentioned. The first is 
the notion of the unity of the two 
world wars. The inconclusive outcome 
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of the first conflict led inevitably to 
a resumption of. hostilities. Germany 
was at the center of both wars and, 
therefore, it is justified to refer to the 
whole as “German Wars.” 

The second finding is slated to the 
war guilt. It is pointed out that it was 
not Germany, but France, which de- 
sired and worked for a great European 
War in 1914 because French political 
leaders believed that their aims could 
be achieved only through a great war. 
France, Russia, and Britain spent con- 
siderably more on armaments in prepa- 
ration for this war-than the Central 
Powers, Germany and Austria; they also 
had a far larger military establishment 
in 1914, Moreover, Russia was the first 


n power to order a general mobilization; 


Germany was last. 

The third theme emphasizes that the 
outcome of the First World War changed 
the world in a manner which was not 
desired by any party to the conflict. 

In his fourth thesis, the author asserts 
and demonstrates the tragic inadequacy 
of the political leadership. of all the 
powers in this century. This judgment 
‘goes beyond the discussion of the events 
directly related to the “German Wars.” 
The improvement of the quality of the 
world’s politicians is still considered the 
most urgent problem facing the world 


today. (It would be beyond the scope of ~ 


this review to provide telling examples 


from the contemporary world in support ’ 


of the author’s concern.) 

And finally, the book recognizes the 
disasterous nature of the “German 
Wars” and the need to present truth- 
fully the whole series of events because 
“the shadows they cast still darken all 
our futures” (p. ix). 

Professor Goodspeed also discusses 
the unforseen by-products of the wars 
which, in their historical unfolding, 
- still have not come to an end: Before 
1914, the major powers claimed to fol- 
low the same ethical principles. The- 
, emergence of a communist-ruled Russia 

and of Nazi Germany, existing side-by- 
side with various systems based -on 
‘traditional values, indicates the great 
ideological differences at the time of 
the beginning of the Second World 
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War. The author maintains that since 
1945, the breakdown of common values 
has progressed even further. 

The military campaigns and the ac- 
companying political events of both 
encounters are treated in great detail 
and with excellent insight. A number of 
maps are valuable aids in following 
the discussion. 

‘The conclusions drawn by the author 
(pp. 515-20) are a masterpiece in pre- 
senting the impact of the wars not only. 
as it affected the geographic boundaries 
of the European countries, the signif- 


icant change in military technology as a 


result of nuclear power, the termination 
of the colonial empires, the growth of 
the only remaining empire, the Soviet 
bloc, but also as it brought about unfor- 
tunate moral and philosophical changes 
in the liberal societies of the West. 

Professor Goodspeed’s work is a most 
valuable addition to the many accounts 
written about the two World Wars be- 
cause of the marked difference in his 
treatment of these events. 

ERIC WALDMAN 
University of Calgary 


~ Alberta 


Canada 


EDWARD C. HANSEN. Rural Catalonia 
Under the Franco Regime: The Fate 
of Regional Culture Since the Spanish 
Civil War. Pp. x, 182. New. York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1977. 
$14.95. 


Professor Hansen believes that the 
impact of state centralization on local 
autonomies should be “a cardinal theme 
of twentieth-century anthropological re- 
search .. .” (p- 135). In his view, re- 
gional cultural decline is a political © 
phenomenon, a product .of the loss of 
freedom in the modem state. Drawing 
his conclusions from field research con- 
ducted between 1965 and 1969 in the 
Alto Panadés, a wine-producing region 
near Barcelona, Hansen argues that 
Catalan regional culture has been under- 
mined by the authoritarian’ moderniz- 
ing policies of the Franco regime 
(1939-1975). Hansen believes that this 
culture was the conscious creation of 
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the dynamic bourgeoisie who domi- 
nated the region in the nineteenth anc 
early twentieth centuries. Through the 
development ofa sharecropping sys- 
tem (the rabassa morta), the skillful 
utilization of the traditional marriage- 
inheritance system (the heréu-pubilla 
system), and the ‘encouragement of @ 
regionalist movement infused with the 
twin ideals of property and social mo- 
bility, the bourgeoisie muted class ten- 
sions within Catalonia and compensated. 
for its lack of political influence within 
the Spanish state. Since the advent of 
the Franco regime, however, the dy- 
namic force in the region has not been 
the indigenous bourgeoisie, but the 
state, which has substituted its own 
form of dependency capitalism for the 
autonomous economic development of 
the region. 
To docurnent the decline in regional 
vitality, the author traces the fate of 
the three institutional supports of Cata- 
lan culture mentioned above. Hansen 
describes the shifting class composition 
of the region, as sharecroppers are con- 
verted into proletarians. Real estate 
` speculation has rendered the inheri- 
tance system anachronistic, while a “bar 
‘culture” has replaced the voluntary re- 
. gional association as the principal focus 
of community life. Hansen contends that 
it is not impersonal economic forces 
but the manipulative policies of the 
authoritarian state that are destroying 
Catalan regional culture. Catalan hos- 
tility to the Franco regime represents 
a desire for political and social in- 
dependence. 
” Catalan nationalism is certainly that. 
But it seems less certain that regional 
cultural decline is also solely a product 
of political repression. As Hansen ad- 
mits, the Catalan bourgeoisie exchanged 
its independence for tariff protection 
and state repression of class conflict 
in the 1920s, two decades before Franco. 
Catalan nationalism and regional culture 
were henceforth the preserve of the 
_petty bourgeoisie. As the expression 
of the ideals of an antimodernizing 
class, regional culture was probably 
doomed, regardless of the outcome of 
the Civil War. Catalan nationalism, on 
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the other hand, survived as a vehicle 
of political mobilization against the 


authoritarian policies of the Franco 


tegime: 
CAROLYN P. BOYD 
University of Texas 
Austin 


Davip C. Moore. The Politics of 
Deference: A Study of the Mid- 
Nineteenth Century English Political 
System., Pp. viii, 529. New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1977. $19.50. 


This long and anibitious book attempts 
to reinterpret the story of British nine- 


teenth-century electoral reform up to the . 


Reform Act of 1867. The author con- 
tends that the motives of the politicians 
who steered through both Reform Bills- 
have been misunderstood. They were 
concerned with maintaining what they ` 


approved of in the traditional political: 


system—the exercise of “legitimate” 
power by well-defined interests—and 
with abolishing what they disapproved 
of—“illegitimate” power exercised by 
corrupt interests. The first Reform Act 


embodied the latter goal with its elimi- 


nation of “rotten” boroughs. The former 
objective, and it is here that the author 
breaks new ground, can be identified_ 
by careful reading of ministers’ state- 
ments of intentions and by the way in 
which the new constituency boundaries 


` were’ drawn. As far as possible, the 


promoters of the first Reform Act de- 
sired constituencies to be communities 


which they regarded as the proper- 


source of electoral support and pres- 
sure for a Member of Parliament. 
Members would thus tend, they hoped, 
to represent either rural or urban inter- 
ests. It was a mixture of the two which 
they regarded as undesirable. 

Thus the Whigs perceived their first 


“Reform Act-as conservative. They re- 


garded it as a reaffirmation of what 


the British polity should be, not a pre- 


lude to an age of “mass” parties. In 
the countryside, the aristocracy, where 
it was in residence (the, proper situa- 
tion), would retain its legitimate suprem- 
acy, they hoped, without difficulty 
through the operation of the status 
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system. But Professor Moore cites the 


evidence of the poll books to show how . 


the “politics of deference” gradually 
declined between the two Reform Acts, 
in spite of the closer alignment, of 
community and constituency boun- 
daries, because growing urbanization, 
and' particularly suburbanization, could 
not be stopped by legislation. Conse- 
quently traditional communities .began 
to break down, a process accompanied 
by the disintegration of a political 
system based on status hierarchy. In 
its place arose the new social divisions 
of class on which the late nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century British political 
system was to be based. Secret voting, 
introduced in the Ballot Act of .1872, 
was the beginning of the end of 
deference. 

_ Hence the author's analysis is socio- 
logical. He reinvestigates the. political 
theory of his period to find clues to 
the elitist values of the “reformers.” 
His scope is both: microcosmic and 
macrocosmic; his style, involved, al- 
most contorted; and he enjoys posing 
conundrums, Unfortunately, these some- 
times bemuse the reader. The result 
is a formidable book, ‘clearly. of great 


importance and certainly no failure. But - 


several readings will be needed to 
assess the extent of its success. 
FRANK BEALEY 
University of Aberdeen 
Scotland 


MURRAY YANOWITCH. Social and Eco- 
nomic Inequality in the Soviet Union: 
Six Studies. Pp. 200. White, Plains, 
N.Y.: M. E. Sharpe, 1977. $15.00. 


Murray Yanowitch has produced a re- 
markable book, which is as -concise as 
. it is short, and as enlightening as it is 
modest. It is composed of six discrete 
essays réviewing and analyzing the vari- 
ous aspects of survey research data pro- 
duced by Soviet scholars, who them- 
selves are.not in a position to freely 
interpret the product of their labors. 
Yanowitch conceives of his effort as a 
preliminary step towards a more com- 
prehensive study of social stratification 
in the Soviet Union. 
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The’ six’ essays cover the various 
forms of social and economic inequality, 
though by no means “the principle 
forms,” a3 claimed by the author. There 
are discussions of differences of income 
and living standards, inequalities in 
schooling, avenues for social mobility, 
hierarchizal relations, and the struc 
ture of decisionmaking at the work 


place. Tke book concludes with a chap- 


ter on inequality between sexes. 

It is likely that Yanowitch’s work 
will solicit a wide range of responses, 
including: an uncritical acceptance, as 
well as a categorical rejection. There 
is a basis for either of these posi- 
tions, since Yanowitch is totally de- 
pendent on Soviet data which the Party 
has chosen, with considerable delibera- 
tion, to make public. Although I am sure 
that Yarowitch is well aware of the 
difficultizs in establishing reliability 
and validity for much of this data, his 
analysis is based on the: ‘assumption 
that the data js more or less accurate. 
I, for one, am not at all certain that 
such an assumption is warranted, and 
I am especially disturbed with one 
variant of this view which distrusts ` 
all Soviet data in accord with the official 
Soviet ideology and accepts that data 
which contradicts ‘it. Unfortunately, this - 
is only one aspect of the problem of 
dealing with Soviet sociological produc- 
tion. A much more serious problem 
pertains to the unavailability of data 
on many important aspects of society, 
and the reader will look in vain in 
Yanowitch’s work for information on 
inequality which is either regional, 
national, ethnic, or religious. Other, 
less taboo subjects covered by Yano- 
witch are inadequately discussed be- 
cause the data are not available. Chap- 


- ter two, on “differentiation of incomes,” 


is particularly painful to read, because 
what we consider the most elementary 
income distribution statistics are simply 
not publicly available. There is prob- 
ably no one in the country who knows 
this subject better than Yanowitch, 
but he, too, requires adequate data for 
a proper analysis. 

Although I would wish that in his : 
next work Yanowitch would devote- <- 
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some attention to a critical evaluation 
of the data under review, I believe 
that this book represents the besz 
available summary of Soviet survey re- 
search literature. 
ALEX SIMIRENKO . 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park 
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JEFFREY M. BERRY. Lobbying for the 
People: The Political Behavior of 
Public Interest Groups. Pp. ix, 331. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University- 
Press, 1977. $20.00. Paperbound, 
$5.95. - 


By the mid-1960s, public concern for 
the environment, the rights of con- 
sumers, and the war in Vietnam had. 
spawned a new type of American asso- 
ciation, the public interest lobbying 
group. Lobbying for the People is the 
first book to investigate these groups 
thoroughly and to begin to ask the same 
questions of them that we ask about 
private interest groups. 

Berry makes a good case for viewing 
public interest groups as a distinct set, 
. in terms of two theories of groups. 
One, associated with Truman, em- 
phasizes the importance of: outside 
forces which charige the relationship 
of the constituency (read “potential 
group”) to other groups or institutions 
and places little weight on the in- 
dividual organizer. The other, Salis- 
bury’s exchange theory, reverses this 
priority and emphasizes: the entre- 


preneur as the salesman and recruiter ` 


who translates potential into -member- 
ship. Berry classifies the source of each 
_ group’s initiation (for some 80 groups) 
and in a careful—and conservative— 
test of the theory, finds some two- 
‘thirds of the public interest groups he 
studies to have entrepreneurial back- 
‘grounds. Apparently, these nonmate- 
rialistic, philanthropic groups are a 
different breed of organization from 
the self-interested business, labor, and 
` farm groups upon which so much of the 
literature is based. 
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Other distinctions emerge between 


_the sort of private interest groups sur- 


veyed by Milbrath, or Bauer, Pool and 
Dexter and the public interest groups 
of the 1970s. Public interest lobbyists 
are younger, better educated, and more 
likely to have chosen explicitly to enter - 
the field than Milbrath’s respondents. 
They are more missionary about the’ 
group’s goals and are more likely to be 
underpaid. In terms of governance, 
Berry finds the preponderance ‘of his 
groups not only to be oligarchic in 
structure—as expected—but to have 
virtually no mechanism for meaningful 
upward communication of ideas or de- 
mands. This clearly inhibits their claim 
to representativeness, but whether bu- 
reaucratization fosters conservatism or 
reformist ‘activism remains an open 
question. 

Berry provides an extensive discus-. 
sion of the strategy and tactics used 
by public interest groups to influence 
Congress or government agencies. (Sam- 
ple: They are more likely to contact 
neutrals as well as friends;- and they 
have fewer qualms about denouncing 
friendly agencies for temporary dis- 
loyalty, than the groups’ described by 
Bauer and his colleagues.) Public inter- ` 
est groups, unlike their private counter-., - 
parts, are circumscribed by a wealth 
of government regulations. In an ex- 
cellent discussion focusing on the IRS 
rules for tax-exempt status, Berry depicts 
both government constraints and inter- 
est group adjustments to the regulations. 
On the topic of the use of litigation 
by public interest groups, however, he is 
too uncritically opposed to govem- 
mental rules. Both the potentially radical 
effect of judicial decisions about the 
legal standing of interest groups: (cf: 
Orren, APSR, LXX, p. 729), and the 
occasional misuse of the right to sue, 
suggest that the question of what counts 
as an “interest” should be the subject 
of discussion, not assumption. (For in- 
stance, whose “public interest’ was 
served by the Scenic Hudson Preserva- 
tion Conference in the Storm King 
Mountain controversy?! 

Finally, taking into account both 
group goals and environmental con- 
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straints, Berry organizes his theory in 
terms of a model with group strategy 
and tactics as dependent variables. 
Unfortunately, what could have been 
the major contribution of the work to 
the systematic analysis of interest group 


behavior never bears fruit. Virtually’ 


no attempt is made to establish priori- 
ties among the variables or to specify 


causal flows. The full exploitation of . 


this valuable data on interest groups 


founders on a familiar discussion of, 


the difficulty, of operationalizing in- 
fluence. While one can certainly grant 
the difficulty, political science will get 
nowhere ‘without taking the first step. 
Even a rough attempt.at quantifying 
these variables—perhaps using the case 
survey method successfully employed 
by Robert Yin and his colleagues in’ 
their studies of policy implementation— 
would have advanced the author well 


through the thicket of interrelated vari-- 


ables which now engulfs the literature. 

As a description of an important but 
little-known phenomenon, however, 
Lobbying for the People is full of 
information about structure and tactics, 
of careful observation, and of occasional 
insights into organizational entrepreneur- 
ship. Moreover, for social scientists it is 
a source of new questions—particularly 
about the content of political interests— 
and a source of new raw material for 
the systematic study of interest groups. 
For a wide audience, then, this highly 
readable text provides a solid back- 
ground. 

M. STEPHEN WEATHERFORD 
University of California ` 
Los Angeles 


CHARLOTTE ,\\WILLIAMS CONABLE. 
Women at Cornell: The Myth of 
Equal Education. Pp. 211. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1977. 
$12.50. - 


JOHN E. FLEMING. The Lengthening 
Shadow of Slavery: A Historical Justi- 
fication for Affirmative Action for 
Blacks in Higher Education. Pp. 158. 
Washington, D.C.: Howard University 
Press, 1976, $5.95. i 


lated to gender,” she writes, 
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Conable’s Women at Cornell rests on 
the premise that the study. of women’s 
history tends toward a pattern of de- 
velopment which is cyclical rather than 
evolutionary in nature. For example, she 
notes thet the proportion of women, 
relative to that of men, who sought a 
college degree and nonconventional 
social roles increased from the late 
nineteenth century until the 1930s, 
then dwindled until 1950, and is cur- 
rently or. the rise once again. “His- 
torically, such shifting patterns,” she 
insists, “zesult from the interaction of 
social, political, and economic forces.” 
Throughout her book the author investi- 
gates the influence which Cornell had 
upon its women students in terms of 
their “self-image and personal goals.” 

Conable presents a well-documented 
account that ultimately. shatters the 


myth that Cornell University offered 


women én equal education from 1884 
through 1969. Although Cornell became 
the first major university in the East to 
adopt cozducation, its founders’ egali- 
tarian ideals were ignominiously over- 
turned ty a university administration 
hampered by the shifting economic and 
social milieu of the closing decades of 
the nineteenth century. The author be- 
lieves that the educational opportunity 
offered to women at Cornell became 
intrinsically unequal in 1884 when the 
university’s Victorian administration es- 
tablishec female bed quotas, thereby 
compelling coeds to live in the clois- 
tered confines: of the Sage College 
dormitory, while the men retained the 


freedom to choose their places of resi- 
. dence. 


Furthermore, this decision 
created an inherently discriminatory 
administrative practice, fostered future 
segregated policies between men and 
women students and produced a climate 
which stifled true educational oppor- 
tunity foz women at Cornell. Thus, while 
men were encouraged to become intelli- 
gent, competent workers and leaders of 
society, most women -prepared for 
“limited roles as educated women and 
mothers.’ “When compered with other 


‘institutions in terms of the options pro- 


vided for individual development unre- 
“Cornell 
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-` University had become by 1960 a place 
where women had the least possibility 
for equal opportunity.” 

For the author Cornell University re-’ 
mained a male-oriented bastion, sub- 
merged in a preponderant male ethos, 
despite the minor gains made by women’ 
in university employment, governance, 
and enrollment during the feminist fer- 
ment and civil rights agitation of the 
1960s. Ironically, only after the aboli- 
tion of the female bed qúota in 1969 and 
the implementation of federal affirma- 
tive action legislation during the early 
1970s, was there any appreciable change 
made in the enrollment patterns `of 
women into the formidable male only 
schools of the university. 

Throughout her work Conable is the 
expert historian simultaneously im- 
mersed yet watchfully apart from her 
creation. Women at Cornell remains 
an enlightened and welcomed addition 
to.the growing number of books devoted 
to the study of women’s history. 

Fleming’s book graphically illustrates 
the dire need for a sustained federal 


commitment to affirmative action pro- ` 


grams for blacks, especially in higher 
_ education. As a result of the civil rights 
turmoil of the 1960s, the Johnson admin- 
istration reexamined its relaxed commit- 
ment to racial equality and initiated 
_ affirmative action programs to eradicate 
the last remnants of systemic discrimina- 
` tion against black Americans. Today the 
` implementation of such programs has 
become a highly controversial, if not a 


serious constitutional, issue. Cries of _ 


` reverse discrimination are not uncom- 
monly heard in industry, labor, and 
higher education. In fact, in-our present 
decade significant legal challenges have 
. been raised against the establishment 
of racial quotas in higher education. For 
example, minority preferential admis- 
sion programs became the central ques-: 
.tion in two important contemporary 
Supreme Court cases: Defunis v. 
Odegaard (1974) and presently Regents 
of the University of California v. Bakke. 
- "For civil rights advocates dis- 
heartened by aberrations such as the 
Defunis and Bakke cases, The Length-. 
ening Shadow of Slavery offers solace 
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and provides historical justification for 
their revitalization. Fleming reminds us 
that it is only through the acquisition of 
an education, “that blacks can obtain 
better jobs and houses, and improve 
their economic situation in line with the 


‘rest of American society.” He realizes, 
-however, that affirmative action will 


never alleviate all the problems inherent 

in a society where “race prejudice has 

become systemic” but insists that } 
“strong implementation of affirmative 

action especially in higher education 

can do much to assure a more equitable 

distribution of opportunity.” After all 

quips Fleming somewhat prophetically, 

“The true goal of affirmative action is: 
not to deny opportunities to those who 

presently are dominant, but to see that 

each person has the opportunity to 

achieve his or her full potential and to 

bring to the whole society the wealth 

found in cultural diversity.” ` 

Fleming’s historical narrative ac- 
curately portrays the long struggle of 
black Americans to secure justice, 
equality, and human dignity over three 
and one-half centuries against the back- 
drop of slavery and then the institutional 
racism that followed its demise, “The 
nation has run the gamut,” he notes, 
“from the latent cruelty of slavery to 
the more subtle forms of discrimination 
practiced today.” 

Finally, Fleming’s book not only pro- . 
vides a lucid examination of the socio- 
economic roots of federal affirmative ac- 
tion programs but sensitively chronicles 
the educational plight of the black 
people since the momentous Brown 
decision of 1954, which established the - 
legal basis for the dissolution of segre- 
gation. If nothing else, this book shows 
the determination of black Americans to 
overcome their unequal status in order to 
acquire the education and knowledge 
necessary to bring them into the main- 
stream of American life. 

FREDERICK J. STEFON 

The Pennsylvania State University 

Wilkes-Barre 


LyLe W. Dorsett. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and the City Bosses. Pp. 134. Port 
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‘Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat Press, 
1977. $8.95. 


This book describes ais relations be- 
tween Franklin Roosevelt and‘ those 


bosses with whom he was most signifi- ` 


cantly associated: James Curley of Bos- 
ton, Edward Crump of Tennessee, Ed- 
ward Flynn and Fiorella LaGuardia of 
New York, Thomas Pendergast of 
Kansas City, Edward Kelly of Chicago, 
and Frank Hague of New Jersey, a 
group sufficiently varied to be “repre- 
sentative.’ 

No single group of. men was more im- 
portant to Roosevelt than this one; on 
the other hand, no other man was sc vital 
to the urban machines as FDR. Where 
New Deal welfare -legislation had any 
measurable impact on them, it was to 
strengthen individual bosses and their 
organizations. Not all machines suffered 
because of the New Deal; neither did 
all prosper. 

When commitments to presidential 
candidates at the 1932 Democratic 
national convention were first an- 
nounced, some of the most influential 
bosses favored Al Smith, the party’s 
nominee in 1928. He was Irish, a product 
of the slums, and a loyal party man— 
as were most of the bosses—whereas 
aristocratic FDR was “the enemy” to 
some Democratic leaders. This book 
shows how FDR reversed this situation 
and held contro! of the Party for a dozen 
tumultuous years. 

Roosevelt could be “a vengeful man 
when he wanted to be, especially if he 
felt it would not hurt him politically” 
(p. 33). “He made a habit of deserting 
his friends and allies if they stood in 
the way of his own ambitions” (p. 68). 
Thus, he was often not in agreement 
with Farley, Flynn, and Howe—“party 
men”; the president “felt no loyalty to 
party per se” (p. 54). From 1932 until his 
death Roosevelt “embraced or destroyed 


politicians on the basis of what would ` 


further his own ambition of winning and 
keeping office” (p. 49). “It makes one 
stop and wonder if he ever did anything 
without considering his own political 
self-interest” (p.-49). 

LaGuardia was one of the president’s 


“most valuable assets.” That he was 
treated badly by Roosevelt is a “graphic 
reminder of practicality in politics” 
(p. 61). Ed Flynn saw the president 
more often than all the other city bosses 
combined; yet, thinking of his own self- 
interest, Roosevelt postponed action for 
three yeers when Flynn wanted to resign 
as Chairman of the National Committee, 
a job Fl-nn detested. When it was de- 
cided to Jump Pendergast, it was not be- 
cause of mnoral indignation at his crimes; 
Rooseve t could tolerate corruption “as 
long as the parties involved were men of 
power and useful to him” (p. 81). Just 
before Eis death Pendergast declared, 

“I’ve never broken my word to any 
living human being. . . .” “Certainly,” 
says Dcrsett, “the president of the 
United States . . . could never have 
said the same thing, honestly” (p. 82). 
Roosevelt was greatly charmed by 
Kelly of Thicago, but if the latter had not 
put Illin>is into the Democratic column 
in 1936, 1940, and 1944, the president 
would not have been attracted to him. 


Roosevelt found Frank Hague “repul- 


sive” but “as long as the favors poured 
in, Hague would use his machine to sup- 
port Rocsevelt, and as long as Roosevelt 
needed Hague, the favors would be 
forthcoming” (p. 102).. When Farley, a 
man of unimpeachable integrity, found 
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that Hague was opening the mail of his - 


political enemies, Farley sought action 
from th= president. “Forget prosecu- 
tion,” said Roosevelt, “but keep this 
quiet. We need Hague’s support if we 
want New Jersey” (p. 103). “The man 
who ruled Jersey City .. . was more 
valuable to the president at the helm of 
New Jezsey’s Democratic party than he 
was in prison” (p. 110). 

But was this all personal ambition? 
In one short concluding paragraph, 
Dorsett admits, ““Perhaps I am unfairly 
judging ‘Franklin Delano Roosevelt’; 
“those who are inclined to be more 
charitable toward him may believe that 
the end justified the means” (p. 111). 
Should there not have been, in this book, 
a serious examination of the relation- 
ship between Dorsett’s useful story and 
the president’s ‘larger purposes and thé 
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needs of the country as it moved from 
isolationism into full participation in 
World War HP? Dorsett obviously 
thought otherwise. 

A few small errors were missed in 
proofreading. More important, the 


index is almost solely a list of individual: 


names, with no reference to topics or 
organizations, thus reducing its useful- 
ness. But this is a very interesting book, 
easily read, and sure to be especially 
appreciated by those who lived through 
the Roosevelt era. 

DONALD G. BISHOP 
Sun City Center 
Florida 


PHILIP S. FONER. American Socialism 
and Black Americans: From the Age 
of Jackson to World War II. Pp. xiv, 
462. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood 
Press, 1978. $22.95. 


. Professor Foner writes on the sub- 
jects—there ‘are several—with the 
familiarity of an old friend. But he 
demonstrates with the results of a 
prodigious amount of research into 
primary materials that one can learn 
much that is new, even about the 
familiar. The subjects of his dis- 
course range from the black experience 
in America, antebellum to World War 
II, to the relationship of American 
socialism to blacks, and to black social- 
ists who have contributed to the de- 
velopment of socialist thought and 
participated in the struggle for black 
equality in this same period. Without 
question, the author fills a large void 
in black history and in the history of 
American socialism. 

. While Foner provides a valuable syn- 
thesis of secondary and primary re- 
sources on blacks and American social- 
ism, his work comprises, in the main, 
biographical sketches of significant 
socialist personalities, from Karl Marx 
to Eugene V. Debs to W: E. B. DuBois, 
and characterizations of lesser-known 
figures such as Peter Clark, Caroline H. 
Pemberton, and a few black socialist 
preachers. While some readers will be 
fascinated by some of the details and 
generalizations made by the author, 
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scholars should glean much that is use- 
ful from the work as it touches upon their 
specific era or area of specialization. 
Those interested in nineteenth-century 
utopian thinkers might find provocative 
the author’s comparison of their senti- 
ments regarding slavery and black social 
equality with the more “radical” 
socialists. Of interest to Civil War 
scholars will be the proclivities of the 
English Marxists on Liricoln’s election 
in 1860 and their subsequent activities 


_in England that helped to preclude 


recognition of the Confederacy. For Re- . 
construction historians, significance 
should be found in Marxist revilement 
of Andrew Johnson and his Reconstruc- 
tion policies predating those of W. E. B. 
DuBois by some 70 years. Defenders of 
anarchists as.social equalitarians may 
be surprised to find that few—Emma 
Goldman included—had much to say, if 
anything, on black social equality. The 
author also deals with socialist racist 
policies exemplified, among others, by 
Morris Hillquit’s immigration exclu- 
sionist proposals, about which he subse- 
quently changed his mind, and the im- 
pact of DuBois and other New York: 
socialists on the development of the 
N.A.A.C.P. For several chapters the 
author has a running discourse on a 
rather “fickle” Eugene Debs, whose 
ambivalence on black equality is mir- 
rored by his vacillation from his “no. 


` special treatment” phrases to his viru- 


lent attack on the racist Birth of a 
Nation, and his return to his previous 
posture in the 1920s. Of course, as 
promised in the author's preface, he does 
deal with black socialists of importance 
heretofore touched on only lightly by 
historians. Peter Clark, socialist educa- 
tor from Cincinnati, the Reverend 
George Washington Woodbey - from 
Nebraska and California—the subject 
of an earlier article by the author— 
the Reverend George W. Slater, Jr., of 
Chicago, and more notable personalities 
including A. Philip Handel Re and 
W. E. B. DuBois. 

Ifthe work has wéaknesses, one ə surely 
is the high price, even in times of in- 
flated prices for hardbound materials, 
for 366 pages of text and nearly 100 





pages of notes, bibliography, and index. 
A second is the collective biographical 
approach that has the reader wondering, 
on the one hand, if the individual is in 
any way representative, while, on the 
other, faced with a vast amount of what 
seems to be extraneous details on the 
individual. Yet Foner presents a con- 
vincing case on behalf of many socialists, 
black and white, who, while not attract- 
ing vast numbers of blacks to the banner 
of socialism in this country, proved to be 
_ well ahead of their time in terms of their 
sentiments or activities.m the unending 
drive for black social equality. 
' ROBERT ALLEN KARLSRUD 
Sonoma State College 
Rohnert Park ; 
California 


R. GORDON HOXE. Command Decision 
and the Presidency: A Study of Na- 
tional Security Policy and Organiza- 
tion. Pp. vi, 505. New York: Reader’s 
Digest Press, 1977. , 


Hoxie’s book exceeds the breadth as- 
serted by its title. It goes beyond com- 
mand decisions to conventional de- 
cisions of presidents in foreign affairs 
and defense policies. It goes beyond na- 
tional security policy and organization 
to deal with historical procedures and 
. parallels, philosophical assumptions, 
contemporary shibboleths, and recom- 
mendations for the future. This is an 
important book despite my view that 
in some respects it is a bad book. 

. Heavily documented (with nearly 1200 
footnotes) it contains up-to-date tech- 
nical and political information. It con- 
tributes a knowledgeable synthesis of 
tangled events, personalities, and insti- 
tutions in American national security 
affairs since World War II. 

Hoxie is at his best describing and 
analyzing why he believes that Truman 
and Eisenhower were the best of the 
postwar presidents. Although he does 
not explicitly assert which one ke be- 
lieves was better, he criticizes Truman 
more sharply than Eisenhower. Hoxie 
offers weighty arguments to explain 
why historians will revise the low ratings 
given Eisenhower. in 1962 and 1968, 
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despite the fact that Eisenhower “did ` 
not earn the sobriquet of the activist 
President” (p. 252). R 

The disappointment of this work is 
that Hoxie does not identify the critical 
variables and conditions that affect the _ 
decisions of presidents. He offers no 
analytic categories to permit compara- 
tive statements about numerous de- 
cisions. Even the presidential firings of 
Generals MacArthur, Van Fleet, and 
Singlaub warrant a.better conclusion 
than the quip, “There must be some- 
thing about the climate on the Korean 
Peninsula which gets the military in 
trouble” (p. 362). 

This book is not a search for findings 
or generalizations; it is a polemic for a 
strong presidency with incumbents who 
will defend the United States from the 
Soviet Union, “an implacable foe who 
seeks to exploit the weaknesses of the 
West” (p. 418). Hoxie knows that presi- 
dents are not always right, good, or 
wise. They should be open, tolerant of 
dissent, consultative, and persuasive. 
But for Hoxie their prerogatives must 
be broac; not hemmed in by the War 
Powers Act, anti-impoundment legisla- 
tion, or court imposed obstacles. Too 
often his reasoning gives-way to 
nostrums, “Yet if we keep strong, if we 
keep the Soviets strategically encircled, 
it is they, not the West, -who may be 
forced to work out a modus vivendi” 
(p. 419); and his prescriptions are mere 
palliatives: “President Carter will be 
well advised to seek in advance Con- 
gressional views for what one day may 
be termed the Carter Doctrine” (p. 343- 
44). Readers will find Hoxie knowledge- 
able and articulate, but not incisive and 
compelling. i 

Jack R. VAN DER SLIK 

South Illinois University 

Carbondale’ 


RHODRI JEFFREYS-JONES. American 
Espionage: From: Secret Service to 
- CIA. Pp. v, 276. New York: The Free 
Fress, 1977. $12.95. 


This book is described by the author 
as a history of intelligence, focusing 
mainly on the period from 1898 to 1947. 
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` It is based on-a broad range of pub- 
lished sources and on research in several 
archives, official records, and other col- 
lections. The author is‘a Lecturer in 
History at the University of Edinburgh. 
While the book evidently was begun 
before (not because of) the CIA contro- 
versy, the major explicit thesis is that 
much of the current debate over intelli- 
gence in America—such as its scope in 
peacetime, 
and separating collection from evalua- 
tion——has historical antecedents. 

The writing is clear and suitable for a 
general (nonspecialist) audience. Some 
chapters show the author’s talent for 


` cutting through official explanations to _ 


picture actual motives, and sometimes 
_he flourishes in tracing effects of family 
or old school connections. The book es- 
sentially presents a sequence of epi- 
sodes in American intelligence organiza- 
tion and operations (geographically in 
North America, Europe, and the Soviet 
Union). The episodes are substantively 
interesting, though no explicit theory is 
advanced to turn them into cases of 
something and explain the criteria for 
choosing them. Theoretical perspective 
could enable readers to appreciate, for 
example,-what determined that of fifteen 
chapters (roughly equal in length), five 
are devoted to the years 1915-1920 and 
barely two to 1940-1945. 
Control of intelligence is the uni- 
. fying concern throughout the book. Be- 
fore the turn of the century, control was 
` dispersed among the Treasury’s Secret 
Service, the Justice Department’s Bu- 
reau of Investigation (later FBI), the 
Army’s MID, the Navy’s ONI, and sev- 


” eral private detective organizations (the . 


Pinkertons’ most notable among them). 
By 1915 the State Department (which 
figures preeminently in the author’s dis- 
cussion of control throughout the rest of 
the book) is taking over control through 
coordination, according to the author. 
But State’s central organ of intelligence 
coordination, U-1, became swamped by 
the effects of new technology and re- 
sultant bureaucratization according to 
Jeffreys-Jones, so Secretary Kellogg 
abolished it in 1927. Meanwhile other 
agencies, notably the FBI, expanded 
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budgetary accountability, ` 


their intelligence role. The author thinks 
that State’s failure to take control of 
-intelligence in 1940-1941 is largely ` 
attributable to hesitancy and. doubt by 
Assistant Secretary of State Adolf A. 
Berle. While military control increased’ 
in World War II, the State Department 
-reduced military influence thereafter— 
partly through provisions inserted in the 
National Security Act of 1947 (sections 
102 (d) 4, 5). State reemerged as not con- 
trolling outright but exercising signif- 
cant influence over the CIA, which itself 
continued practices and personnel from 
OSS days and even much earlier. 
RICHARD FITCHEN 
University of California 
Santa Cruz 


THOMAS B., LITTLEWOOD. The Politics 
of Population Control, Pp. viii, 240. 
Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1977. $11.95. 


Some volumes can be easily reviewed. 
This is not one of them. The author 
states in the preface that this work is a 
union of journalism and social science . 
and, “Despite the reciprocal prejudices 
of their practitioners the standards of 
journalism and scholarship need not be 
incompatible” (vii). Perhaps not, but in 
this instance the gap is not bridged. The 
dust cover forthrightly states that the ` 
author 


examines the politics of population control 
with the perceptive eye of a reporter, sensi- 
tive to the facts, inquiring into influences, 
relationships and motives. The result is a 
stunning indictment of the way that popula- 
tion programs have been developed, without 
the clear understanding af the highest elected 
officials, much less of the American people. 


Judged as interpretive journalism the 
book is quite successful in describing 
and evaluating the politics of various 
birth control programs at the local, state, 
and national level. The role played by 
the Catholic church in opposing pro- 
grams, when that is feasible, and in 
acquiescing when conditions demand, is 
particularly insightfully handled. 
However, insofar as the book claims to ° 
be a work of social science research; 
it falls short. The tone is one of telling 
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us in insider fashion what “really” 
happened. The author, not only de- 
scribes what „participants in contro- 
versies, such ‘as the Illinois fight to 


publicly subsidize birth control pro- 


grams, actually did, but he is also n H 
reluctant to detail the thoughts and 
motives of major participants. This 
makes for interesting writing but ques- 
tionable social science. Empirical evi- 
dence, at least as it is understood by 
social scientists; is often scanty. De- 
liberate analysis gives way to exposé or 
advocacy reporting. 

There are also apparent internal còn- 
tradictions. For example, the slowness 
ofimplementation and the administrative 
complexity of the first OEO Community 
Action Program for birth control is 
blamed on the opposition of Sargent 
Shriver’s wife Eunice to birth control pro- 
grams. Yet the next paragraph goes on to 
note that the OEO birth control pro- 


grams were implemented well ahead of 


the even slower program developments at 
HEW. The charge that “Shriver dragged 
his feet” (p. 44) may.be true, but if so, he 
apparently dragged them less slowly than 
other bureaucrats did. The’ alternate 
hypothesis, that the slowness. might 
have been due to the difficulty of getting 
the federal bureaucracy to rapidly imple- 
ment any new program, is not con- 
sidered. . 
- Thus, in fairness to the author, the 
volume should be judged as journalism 
rather than as a research monograph. 
The volume is organized so that each 
chapter is, in effect, a separate case 
study or essay. This reviewer particu- 
larly liked: chapter 3 “Ilinois: The 
Politics of Church and State”; chapter 5 
“Black Genocide and Homewood— 
` Brushton”; and chapter 6 “Birth Rates in 
the Bayous....- The Saga of Joe 
Beasley.” The least successful essay is 
chapter 11 “Political Artifacts ... . and 
the Right to Vote,” which deals almost 
exclusively with the gerrymandering of 
voting districts to exclude minorities. 
This “is, of course, important, but it has 
only the most peripheral connection 
with the preceding or the following 
chapters. 

The Politics of Fepulaton Control is 


in the long and honorable tradition of 
muckraking journalism. As a collection 
of essays the book is well-written, fas- 
cinating, and provocative. 
J. JOHN PALEN 
University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee . ea 


WiLLIAM M. WIECEK. The ‘Sources of 
Antislavery Constitutionalism in 
America, 1760—1848. Pp. 306. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1977. 
$12.50, 


Surveying the major court cases and 
political debates involving slavery 
spanning the years 1760-1848, William 
Wiecek’s study provides important back- 
ground for understanding the constitu- 
tional crises, first of the 1850s that led to 
the Civil War, and then of Reconstruc- 
tion. In the preface, he affirms his major 
research assumption: 


Antislavery constitutionalism developed 
from nortechnical, popular origins that lay 
outside courts and legislatures. Consti- 
tutional development was (and is) not a 
monopoly of a hieratic caste of judges and 
lawyers. 1t has its beginnings in the American 


“people, and its first expressions are to 


‘be found in documents, less oran than 
decisions and statutes. 


Like more traditional constitutional 
historians, Wiecek does assess major 
constitutional developments involving 
slavery—specifically the Somerset de- 
cision cf 1772 and the Constitutional 
Convention—and the congressional 
debates over slavery; his principal fo- 
cus, nonetheless, is less on constitu- 
tional theory than on political rhetoric. If 
Wiecek’s study does not substantively 
revise accepted constitutional and legal 
scholarship, it does provide important 
insights into late eighteenth- and early 
nineteenth-century American politics. 
Pro- and anti-slavery proponents’) at- 
tempts to establish a constitutional basis 
for their positions highlight the com- 
plexity of this earlier effort to forge an 
effective federal inion and the greater 
importance of principle for the nine- 
teenth-century political leader in contrast 
to his/her twentieth-century counterpart. 
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Wiecek might have intended to con- 


. fine his research to the debate over 
- slavery and to the factors leading to 


the ‘breakdown of what he describes 
as the. “federal consensus” in the late 
1830s. His study’s broader significance, 
however, transcends the slavery issue 
and highlights the general’ priorities 
shaping early national politics. From 
this study, the reader better understands 
the evolution of American constitu- 
tionalism, and also the degree to which 
early national political leaders based 
their positions on well-defined princi- 


` ples, and were keenly sensitive to ques- 


tions of power and authority. Wiecek’s 
thorough research into the writings of 
pro- and anti-slavery political leaders, 
moreover, provides insights into the 
relationship between constitutional 
theory and contemporary events and 
personalities. 

- Nonetheless, despite the author’s 
stated intent, this is a study not of 
popular but of elite opinion—Wiecek 
neither substantiates the impact of par- 
ticular writings on popular attitudes 
nor the general public’s role in the 


evolution of American constitutional-- 


ism. A thoughtful study of an important 
period in American constitutional and 
political history, The Sources of Anti- 
slavery Constitutionalism in America 
is highly recommended. 
ATHAN G. THEOHARIS 

Marquette University 

Milwaukee 

Wisconsin 
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ITHIEL DE SOLA POOL, ed. The Social 
Impact of the Telephone. Pp. ix, 502. 
Cambridge, Mass: MIT Press, 1977. 
$15.95. 


In this anthology Ithiel de Sola Pool 
presents 21 original histories which ex- 
plore the telephone’s effects on life in 
the United States. England and France 
are also covered, ‘but only to provide a 
comparative base for the United States 


_ studies. 


Most research in technology assess- 
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ment can be arrayed along a spectrum 
with technological determinists at one 
end and the “technology is only a tool” 
school at the other. Most of the works 


.in this volume fall midrange on the spec- 


, conveying images of a dynamic 
interaction between man and machine. 
More precisely, these histories portray 
the telephone as one of many socio- 
economic and technological changes, 
interacting with each other and with 
man, synergistic combinations of enor- 
mous complexity operating with great 
speed. Because of this complexity, it is 
often impossible to determine what im- 
pact the telephone*had in any given7 
situation. In the case of urbanization, 
while the telephone contributed to cen- 
tralization by helping to make the sky- 
scraper practical, it also contributed to 
dispersion by permitting businesses and 
residences to be located away from con- 
gested areas. Pool speculates that ‘the 
ambiguity of the telephone’s impact. 
which crops up in case after case, may be 
due to the fact that the telephone is a 
faciliating, rather than a constraining, 
device. While this distinction is not 
drawn clearly, the thrust of it seems 
to be that the telephone can be used by 
anyone to transmit almost any kind of. 
message. 

This reviewer would be derelict if he 
left. the impression that these articles 
convey a sense of hopelessness in the 
face of overwhelming complexity and , 
ambiguity. To the contrary, a great deal , 
of information and many. clearly drawn 


themes are contained in this volume. 


These themes include: the relationship 
between economic development and tele- 
phone growth; the quality of nineteenth- 


‘ century predictions about the tele 


phone’s role; the impact of the telephone 
on political freedom; and a comparison 
of telephonic versus face-to-face con- 
versations. These studies are solidly re- 
searched, tightly written, and they fit 
together. Pool has done a fine job of co- 
ordination and editing. But an important 
analytical technique is neglected, a tech- 
nique that is insufficiently utilized 
throughout the technology assessment 
field. The systems covered in most tech- 
nology assessment studies are too com- 
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plex to be adequately comprehended 
through traditional language. This 
` can be seen in almost any study of 
energy/environmental problems; each 
analyst probes incredibly complex sys- 
tems using one needle-like linear sen- 
tence after another. With this approach 
' the only hope is that a few of the many 
relationships in the systems will be 
glimpsed. The only language capable of 
expressing complex relationships of this 
sort is computer modeling, using mathe- 
matical analysis and graphic display. 
Traditional studies are important 
in that they provide a feeling of 
humanity that computer models often 
fail to convey, and they are a good way to 
generate new ideas. Furthermore, many 
technological effects cannot be reduced 
to a model format. But henceforth, tech- 
nology assessment will not be able to 
progress without increasing reliance on 
analytical techniques capable of dealing 
with complex systems. 
CARL GRAFTON 
Auburn University 
Montgomery 
Alabama - 
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EDMUND Ions. Against Behavioural- 
ism: A Critique of Behavioral’ Sci- 
ence. Pg. xiii, 165. Totowa, N.J.: 
Rowman & Littlefield, 1977. $11.00. 


This short volume consists of a series 
of wide ranging forays against .be- 
haviouralism. 

Unfortunately the author never ex- 
plicitly defines what is meant by his 
` term. At times he appears to equate this 
with positivism; at other points the im- 
pression is gained that the term is 
synonomous with behaviorism, al- 
though the author suggests that the 
two, without indicating why, are not 
the same. At still other points be- 
haviouralism-simply becomes quantifi- 
cation. An attack on the latter is the 
substance of his first chapter where the 
author calls into question the value of 
measurement and quantification on the 
grounds of Heisenberg’s principle that 
measurement inevitably alters the na- 
ture of the phenomenon measured,’ 
that mathematics by itself explains or 
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proves nothing, and that, further, all 
sorts of assumptions must be made when 
applying mathematical techniques that 
still are the subject of sharp debate 
among specialists. The brevity of the 
author’s treatment of these issues causes 
his arguments to amount to little more 
than his rejecting opposing views out of 
hand. Chapter two is equally brief, some 
five pages, where the notion of an ob- 
jective, value-free science is rejected 
largely on the ground that this view of 
science, dominant in the nineteenth 
century, is now passé. 

In the next two chapters selected 
examples of a kind of szience that the 
author objects to are briefly described, 
including Zipf’s work on the principle of 
least effort, Simmon’s werk on the band- 
wagon effect, Stouffer and his asso- 
ciates’ The American Soldier and 
Adorno and his colleagues’ The Authori- 
tarian Personality. In the following 
chapter, game theory recieves its knocks, 
with the author concluding that the 

“school” solution to the Prisoners’ , 
Dilemma is false and the extensive 
literature based on it equally fallacious. 

In chapters six through nine, addi- 
tional behavioralist inroads into political 
science are decried, including the im- 
pact of econometrics, public opinion 
polling, systems analysis, and content 
analysis. In chapter ten and eleven 
quantitative inroads in history and 
jurisprudence are criticized. Ethno- 
methodologists, who rarely employ 
quantitative’ methods, will be as- 
tonished by chapter twelve, where they, 
too, are grouped among the errant be- 
haviourslists. Similarly those follow- 
ing in the structuralist tradition of 
Levi-Strauss and Noam Chomsky, 
whose worksyare dealt with in chapters 
fourteen and fifteen, might feel un- 
comforteble in this company, as on some 
grounds at least, would Skinner, whose 
position is dealt with in chapter thirteen. 

In a final chapter the author argues for 
a return to a methodological approach 
in the social sciences, much more in 
keeping with the meaning of “empiri- 
cal,” an approach based on direct ex- 
perience, human imagination and norm- 
ative considerations. This, he suggests, 
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would be consistent with develop- 
ments in scientific thinking in other 
fields. This thesis is increasingly being 
heard elsewhere but buttressed by argu- 
ments which have been much better 
constructed than those in this volume. 
Ions, unfortunately, has attempted to do 
too much in too brief an essay. The 
breadth of his ‘attack and scholarship jis 
impressive, but the depth of his treat- 
ment is such that those opposed to his 
arguments will be able to dismiss 
them as simply superficial. Many will 
dispute the representativeness and cur- 
rency of his sampling of the social sci- 
ence literature, and others will find Ion’s 
arguments little more than bald assert- 
tions. In sum, I am afraid that this 
volume will not have the effects it might 
have had had the author curtailed the 
breadth of his treatment in favor depth. 
. CARL W. BACKMAN 
University of Nevada 
Reno : 


+ CHRISTOPHER LASCH. Haven in a Heart- 
less World: The Family Besieged. 
Pp. 304. New York: Basic Books, 
1977. $15.00. 


Although many believe that the family 
is imperiled, few truly believe that it 
will not survive. We likewise: believe 
that the decline of the family is of re- 
cent origin, beginning, in fact, in our 

- own adulthood. 
Lasch, in this readable and scholarly 


analysis, takes issue with both of the ` 


foregoing conclusions. The family, he 
says, began its disintegration in the late 
nineteenth century, and its survival is 
quite uncertain. Work was taken from 
the home by capitalism (“the socializa- 
tion of production”) and now doctors, 
psychiatrists, teachers, guidance coun- 
sellors, and a host of others are com- 
pleting the destruction of family func- 
tions (“the socialization of reproduc- 
tion”). The -privatization of family life 
is an illusion. The sanctuary has been 
invaded by our intrusive commercializa- 
tion, by the state, and by the helping 
professions, all of which claim to do a 
better job of childrearing than today’s 
amateurish parents. 
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Within this frame of argument, Lasch, 
as social historian, traces how the social 
sciences have contributed to and have 


- misread the family’s plight. These 


sciences created the belief that man is 
wholly a product of society and culture 
shaped in a network of personal rela- 


tions. Later refinements, drawing on’ 


psychoanalysis, painted a picture of the 

ily as itself simply a social system, 
not a biologically constituted unit, to 
be dealt with by the techniques of the 


new science of human relations. Major ` 


sociologists rejected, for example, 
Freud’s biological determinism, the no- 
tion that human nature is an unstable 
compound of both biology and culture. 

Lasch examines the later works on the 
family, calling them largely “vapid,” 
“vague” and “trendy” 
that the ills of the family have been 
neither properly diagnosed nor treated. 
“Society ... . has taken over socializa- 


. tion or subjected the family to increas- 


ing effective control . it has under- 

mined one of the principal sources of 

social cohesion, only to create new ones 

more constricting than the old, and 

ultimately more devastating in their im- 

pact on personal and political freedom.” 

JAMES R. BELL 

California State University 
Sacramento 


CLARENCE MALONEY, ed. The Evil Eye. 
Pp. vi, 335. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1976. $15.00. 


This collection of 15_essays on the 
Evil Eye belief, written exclusively by 
anthropologists, evolved from a sym- 


.posium of the American Anthropological 


Association in 1972. Twelve chapters 
detail the various beliefs.and practices 
associated with the notion that “some- 
one can project harm by looking at an- 
other’s property or person,” in the 
Mediterranean, the Middle East, Ethi- 
opia, India, and Philippines, Middle 
America, and among Italians and Slovaks 
in the United States, while the remain- 
ing chapters take a more analytical and 
theoretical direction. 

Professor Maloney, the editor, in an 
admirably. honest and modest introduc- 


and concludes ' 


$ 
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tion, raises the crucial question concern- 
ing the value of such a collection of 
essays: should the authors be content to 
` review the various historical, sociologi- 
“eal, ecological, and psychological mani- 
` festations of the Evil Eye, or should such 
a collective review define and hypothe- 
size the meaning of the Evil Eye? It had 
been the hope of several of the authors 
to achieve the latter objective, but 
Maloney clearly realizes that the “search 
for the core of this complex in cultural 
evolutionary ‘terms, and ‘the essential 
meaning of it in béhavioral terms,” has 


yet to be accomplished. Brian Spooner,’ 


summarizing the ‘essays, agrees with 
Maloney, for despite the varying 
- theories of the contributors, ‘he finds 
that this collection also “adds instances 
to instances” (a reference to A. M. 
Hocart); I would be inclined to agree. 
Not that many of the notions presented 
are not interesting and complementary, 
but they are particular to the authors’ 
field experience and theoretical orienta- 
tions, and there is no procedure for de- 
ciding among. the various rationaliza- 
tions and explications. As Spooner 


points out, several of them are repre- - 


sentative of current theories in social 
anthropology, which only leads one to 
another level of analysis. Nor does 
Spooner believe that an exhaustive as- 
semblage of cases would be helpful, for 
social processes involving the Evil Eyé 
are less discernible than they are in 
witchcraft, for example. He judges quite 
correctly, I think, that the Evil Eye can 
' be used as an‘etic category in cross- 
cultural research, but permutations of 
practice do not appear to lead to a satis- 
factory formulation of theory. And what 
general theory explains the fact that the 
Evil Eye is present in some societies and 
absent in others? 

- In anticipation of developing a theory 


of envy and the Evil Eye, John Roberts ` 
contributes a statistical and cross- - 


cultural analysis of associated charac- 
teristics in 186 societies (utilizing Mur- 
dock and White’s 1969 Standard Cultural 
Sample). Given all the computational 
and conceptual difficulties, and Roberts 
is aware of some of them, he finds the 
Evil Eye positively associated with a 
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considerable degree of PE com- 
plexity, a peasant-urban economy, tech- 


nological specialization, metal-working,- `` 


grain agriculture, domesticated large 
animals, and especially milking and 
dairying Significantly for the coupling 
of “The Eye” with envy, he concludes 
that the findings point to a situation in 
which one can assume unequal distribu- 


“tion of material goods and the existence 


of social and political inequality. These 
conditions imply psychological com- 
ponents conducive to envy, and the Evil 
Eye may be postulated as a conse- 
quence. 

The final interpretative essay by V 
Garrison and C. Arensberg suggests 
that Spooner is too pessimistic, and that 
by utilizing Roberts’ data in conjunction 
with Arensberg’s model of symbols as re- 
statements of minimal sequences of 
interpersonal behavior, one can arrive at 
the underlying structural institution for 
the Evil Eye. The institution postulated 
is personal patronage, which is found to 
have the same distribution—circum- 
Mediterranean—as the Evil Eye. 
Whereas the analysis is very imagina- 
tive, it is also difficult to test for a fit, 
and it may well indicate that’Spooner is’ 
correct in thinking that any of the other 
theories argued for in these essays— 
envy, paranoia, conflicts of autonomy 
and dependency, sibling rivalry, expres- - 
sions of group solidarity and social con- 
trol, and a rationale for deviant be- 
havior and economic differentiation, 
to name some—are equally valid. In 
brief, the- volume has its greatest merit 
in the depiction of the many aspects 
of the Evil Eye, rather than in a theo- 
retical and systematic explanation ofthe 
phenomenon in all its psychological and 
social manifestations. 

: ANNEMARIE SHIMONY 

Wellesley College ; 

Massachusetts A 


WARREN B. MILLER and R. KENNETH 
GODWIN. Psyche and Demos: Indi- 
vidual Psychology and the Issues of 
Population. Pp. viii, 332. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1977. No 
price. 
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In the preface, we are informed that 
the present volume is the fourth in a 
series entitled, The Reconstruction of 
Soctety, which attempts to develop 
“. . intellectual frameworks that can 
be used to solve problems in the real 
world” (p. xi). The contribution by 
Miller and Godwin brings together 
-psychiatry and political science in order 
to provide both a conceptual model and 
a set of practical solutions to the popu- 
lation problems of the United States. 

As the title indicates, Miller and God- 
win do not adopt the usual demographic 
approach to population issues. Rather, 
they focus on the individual and the 
psychological processes related to popu- 
lation decisions. This does not mean that 
other factors are neglected. In a rather 
elaborate systems model, the authors 
point to the interdependencies among a 
number of variables at the aggregate, 
the institutional, as well as at the indi- 
vidual, level. Nevertheless, there is no 
question that the individual serves as the 
central focus of the model and that the 


two broader levels of analysis are con- - 


sidered to the extent that they condition 
or are conditioned by individual de- 
cisionmaking. 

After presenting an historical and 
evolutionary picture of the relationship 
between the individual and the popula- 
tion in which he/she lives, the authors 
discuss decisionmaking and adaptation. 
Chapter 3 presents the various stages 
and processes involved in any form of 
decisionmaking and adaptation, while 
chapter 4 turns to more substantive con- 
siderations, illustrating how individual 
psychological processes affect and are 
affected by aggregate population factors. 

In the latter sections of the book, 
Miller and Godwin turn their attention 
to the institutional level and discuss the 
complex interdependencies among 
various social institutions, individual 
psychology, and population. The em- 
phasis in these pages is clearly on 
government and on what types of 
policies would prove most useful in 
dealing with population problems. It is 
in these final chapters that the authors 
attempt to translate their theoretical con- 
siderations into concrete solutions. 
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The book’s emphasis on the individual 
is quite a refreshing and thought- 
provoking approach to population prob- 
lems. The authors succeed in presenting 
a number of very useful distinctions and 
in focusing our attention on important 
-values in our society. However, not all, 
including this reviewer, will think that a 
systems model is the most useful tool in 
analyzing social issues, particularly: 
those involving conflict. Furthermore, 
bound as it is to American society with 
its emphasis on the individual and 
democracy, this model would clearly 
need additional development before a 
major portion of the real world; that 
is, those Third World countries which 
face the most serious population pres- 
sures today, is dealt with satisfactorily. 

CHARLES §. BOURGEOIS 

McGill University 

Montreal 

Canada 


RHONA RAPOPORT, ROBERT N. RAPO- 
PORT, et al. Fathers, Mothers. and 
Society: Towards a New Alliance. 
Pp. ix, 421. New York: Basic Books, 
1977. $15.00. 


Fathers, Mothers and Society is a 
presentation of the “‘state of knowledge” 
of the needs of parents in contemporary 
society, as shown through an examina- 
tion of available literature on the family, 
human development, and other related 
areas. Directions are suggested for 
further research on the art and implica- 
tions of parenting in a changing world.’ 
The original review of literature, which 
is the basis of the book, was commis- 
sioned by the Department of Health and 
Social Security of the United Kingdom; 
the authors are on the staff of the Insti- 
tute of Family and Environmental Re- 
search, London. ` 

The review focuses on issues related 


` to the experience of parenting, and the ` 


authors have found that “the prevailing 
level of recognition of parents’ needs 
is unsatisfactory, and requires reformu- 
lation.” Since World War II, most expert 
research and advice centered on the 
child, and when parenting was con- 
sidered it was assumed that it was, and 
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should be, the mother who was doing the 
parenting. One chapter reviews the 
studies which resulted from this “child- 
centered mother-focused” paradigm, 
and a succeeding chapter examines the 
many actual variations on family style 
which contradict and/or outdate this 
paradigm. In one sense, the authors 
say, variation in family structure has 
itself become the norm, replacing the 
nuclear family with mother as primary 
care giver with such forms as the single 
parent or the dual career’ household. 
New formulations reflecting these 
changes are needed as bases for further 
inquiry into issues like stepparenting 
and parenting with handicapped chil- 
dren, for example. And, say the authors, 
such research should be grounded in an 
appreciation of the various ways in 
which parents’ preoccupations and re- 
quirements can be reconciled with those 
of children. 

The authors divide the experience of 
parenting into major phases based on the 


age level reached by the children, but . 


their stress is on the correspondence 
of each of these phases with a particular 
stage of the parents’ adult life cycle and 
the resulting interaction. And as their 
survey shows, little information is avail- 
able on ‘the continuing developmental 
needs of adults, men and women, as 
opposed to those of children. The stage 
least examined has been that of parent- 
ing with adult children and grandchil- 
dren. Such information on the meaning 


and content of parenting for the parents ` 


themselves would make it easier for 
parents to find a balance in the facilita- 
tion of the healthy development of both 
their children and themselves. 

The Rapaports and their co-authors 
see parenting in the future taking a 
number of possible forms and express 
the hope that families, however they 
may be constituted, will be able to forge 
new alliances for support within the 
larger society, with schools, govern- 
ment, and so on. But several significant 
aspects of parenting experience are ig- 
nored. No specific consideration is 
given to the experience and needs of 
minority parents within either British 
or American society; the authors have 
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either- assumed that minority group 
parents face no issues not shared by 


‘white parents, or they have overlooked 


it entirely. Nor do the, authors look at the 
question of parenting within a homo- 
sexual Itfestyle. Perhaps British scholar- 
ship is less sensitive ta such issues at 
present. 

Fathe-s, Mothers and Soctety covers 
only materials in English and hénce 


is almost exclusively concerned with 


British end American society. The work 
itself is not a research tool in-the sense 
of serving as an annotated bibliography, 
though it can be used to find studies 
which touch on a particular issue. Its 
value is the isolation and clarification of 
the various aspects of the parenting ex- 


perience and its significance for the 


parents themselves, which may in turn 
lead the reader to delve in the relevant 
literature and perhaps engage in further 
research. 
CHARLOTTE L. BEAHAN 
Wichita State University 
Kansas 


RICHARD A. RETTIG. Cancer Crusade: 
The Story of the National Cancer 
Act of 1971. Pp. ix, 382. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1977. 
$15.00. 


The story of the Scale begins with 
the efforts of Mrs. Mary Lasker, a politi- 
cally influential philanthropist, who per- 
suaded a receptive Senator Yarborough 
to create the Panel of Consultants on the 
Conquest of Cancer in March 1970. An 
activist on behalf of cancer research, 
Mrs. Lasker was anxious about its level 
of support. There was another concern 


as well. The National Cancer Institute ` 


was a d-vision of the National Institutes 
of Heal-h, a highly respected organiza- 
tion bu: one which emphasized basic 
research in biomedicine over applica- 
tion. Mrs. Lasker was convinced that a 
change -n emphasis would be beneficial. 
~ The Panel’s report was completed in 
December 1970. The central and contro- 
versial recommendation, virtually pre- 
ordained by Lasker and Yarborough’s 
choice of panelists, was the proposal to 
create an independent cancer agency 
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` in the mold of NASA. In effect, NCI 
was to be separated from NIH and given 
a more applied orientation. According to 
the report, only an independent agency 
freed from bureaucratic red tape could 
effectively organize and direct such an 
effort and command the visibility neces- 
sary to secure continued support. 

- Legislation was introduced in 
Congress embodying the recommenda- 
tions of the Panel in January 1971. The- 
major portion of the book is devoted to a 
detailed account of its fate. The scientific 
community was strongly opposed to the 
dismemberment of NIH. Compromises 
were made; but the result, the National 
Cancer Act (signed into law in Decem- 
ber 1971), was, on balance, a victory for 
the “Laskerites. ” NCI would remain a 
division of NIH, but as first among 
equals; it would he watched over by a 


special committee reporting to the presi- 


dent and have its budget submitted 
directly to his office. 

The legislative history makes interest- 
ing reading, but Rettig says his book of- 
fers more than mere history: “It repre- 
sents an effort to place the case of the 
National Cancer Act in a framework of 
agenda-setting and policy formation” 
(p. xv). From the preface I gather that 
“agenda-setting” (as I understand it, this 
_ means raising a fuss and doing itin a way 
so as to limit the range of alternatives 
that will be considered as solutions to 
the “‘problem’’) is a term in the political 
scientist’s taxonomy of the political proc- 
ess and that a small literature exists on 
this subject. Presumably, the activities of 
Mrs. Lasker and her cohorts provides an 
illustration of agenda-setting. As the 
book provided my introduction to the 
topic, there may be subtleties—a deeper 
lesson involving some general principle 
—that escaped me. 

The insights into the dilemma of 
policymaking in biomedical research 
I found. to be of more interest. The 
_ controversy in this case ostensibly 
‘turned on the independent agency issue; 
but the reason for the opposition on the 
part of the scientific community touched 
another: the way to proceed in an area 
about which there is -great ignorance 
concerning the fundamentals. Scientists, 
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especially those in the life sciences, are 
aware of the problems with the “march 
of science” as a metaphor. Progress in 


medicine (and other fields as well) has -` 


-a fortuitous quality; advances against a 
disease are often the results of seemingly 
unrelated research: It is difficult to 
dispel the notion that a focused attack on 
a disease category must obviously be the 
best approach, but politicians and the. 
public want results, and, so long as it is 
believed that this is the way to achieve ` 
them, we are likely to see more pressure 
favoring the categorical approach. 

I think the book to be a bit long, but 
well written and carefully documented. 
To those with an interest in this area, 
I recommend it. 

DAVID M. BARTON 
Cornell University ; 
Ithaca 

New York 
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JEFFREY BURTON RUSSELL. The Devil: 
Perceptions of Evil from Antiquity to 

- Primitive Christianity. Pp. 276. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1977. $15.00. 


Some books are designed to be read. 
One garners.from these books certain in- 
formation, sometimes entertaining, 
sometimes inspiring, sometimes factual. 
There are other books, however, that 
cannot just be read. They have to be 
studied in order to understand concepts 
and develop an organized approach to 
a subject. The latter has to be said about 
this book. It simply cannot be read. It 
should be studied in order to appre- 
ciate a commendable attempt to organize 
a conceptual analysis of a well known 
subject, the Devil. 

It is well known, as the author points 
out, that the English word “devil” 
comes from a Greek term “diabolus,” 
which is a translation of the Hebrew 
term “satan,” which is usually under- 
stood to mean an “adversary” from a root 
meaning “to accuse” or “to oppose.” 
What our author is attempting to do is 
to conceptualize the notion of the Devil 
as the personification of evil. His attempt 
is not a metaphysical one; rather, he is 
attempting to trace the history of the 
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idea of the Devil as a history of the at- 
.tempt to’personify evil. To him this idea 
is still developing and so a final defini- 
tion of this concept is not possible now— 
nor perhaps will it ever be, so long 
as man continues to think and believe. 


Even though the author is presenting _ 


the history of an idea, he nevertheless 
attempts to. be extremely well organized 
` in his conceptual analysis. He defines 
evil on three planes: an individual 
plane; a general plane; and a universal 
plane: The latter idea presents evil as 
a cosmic phenomenon and therefore its 
personification, the Devil, achieves 
cosmic proportion. In his characteriza- 
tion of evil as senseless, méaningless de- 
struction, however, he seems to be ques- 
tioning his own logical presentation, 
which assumes that there is a meaning 
for everything on this earth. He is open- 
minded enough ‘to tolerate the various 
causes’ which schools of thought at- 
tribute to the formation of evil, including 
the genetic cause (from our animal na- 
ture), the behaviorist cause (brought 
about by our environment), and thé 
psychological cause (brought about by 
the’ three-stage development of. the 
human psyche). He distinguishes be- 
tween the term “Devil,” which he feels 
can apply to the personification of evil 
in any culture, and the term “Satan,” 
which ‘would limit itself to certain 
cultures. 

In his last chapter the author tries to 
establish his thesis that the develop- 
ment of the idea of the Devil travels 
on a track which goes: from monism to 
dualism. From the monistic idea, which 


considers all evil coming from the same ` 


deity who sheds good, there developed 
~ a dualism in Persian religion which con- 
ceived of two deities—one dispensing 
good and the other dispensing evil. Ac- 
cording to this author the Hebrew tradi- 
tion, which insisted that all stems from 
the one and only deity, swung off on 
another track (also labeled dualism by 


this author), where the same deity had: 


two sides, one dispensing good and the 


other dispensing. evil, something that . 


Christianity developed into what is re- 


ferred to as the anti-Christ. (In Christi-- 


anity, however, it:should be noted that 


x 


the’ anti- Christ is subordinate to re 
Lord.) 

Some of the author's assertions are 
questionable in my mind. To state that 
the. morality of the early Hebrews was 
linked more to tabu than to social jus- 
tice would contradict the many moral 
laws in the Old Testament. To state 
that the attitudes of the Israelites to- 
wards the gentile was “fearsome” is 
antithetical to: the Biblical injunction 
not to mistreat the Egyptian and others, 
as well as to the -respectful attitude 
Abraham displayed toward foreign 
rulers: To say that no deed was pos- 
sible in Hebrew thought unless the 
Almighty willed it is in contradiction to ` 
the nuriber of Biblical phrases which 
emphasize man’s freedom of will. 

The . basic conceptualization of the 
idea of the Devil came about in the 
medieval period, which is not the time- 
covered in this volume. I, for one, 
am looking forward to the author's next 
book on this subject to see how he 
analyzes the various philosophical at- 
tempts to understand evil and its per- 
somiamon, the Devil. 

-| SAMUEL J. Fox 

Merrmac Collége 
` North Andover 

Massachusetts 


LOUISE S. SPINDLER. Culture Change 
and Modernization: Mint-Models and 

g Case Studies. Pp. 177. New York: 
‘Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1977. 
No price. 


"One of the significant. and timely is- 
sues investigated by anthropologists and 
other social scientists during the last 
decades is sociocultural change. Cul- 
tural anthropologists, for example, have 
conducted research in different parts of 
the world recording the ways of life of 
ethnic groups, including the sociocul- 
tural tansformations undergone by 
these micro-units. However, despite the 
publication of massive volumes on 
change, there.is still an acute need for 
summaries and syntheses in the theory 
and practice of sociocultural change. 
Fortunately, we now have scholars, such ^ 
as Louise Spindler, who have made an 
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effort to summarize the literature in the 
forms of models and mini-models. of 
change. The book Culture Change and 
Modernization is one contribution to the 
field. Before I comment on the merits of 
this publication, I would like to include 
a brief summary of its contents. 

The purpose of Spindler’s book is to 
present “specific cases of sociocultural 
change occurring in the twentieth cen- 
tury. The focus is on contemporary 


models and theories with occasional ref- ` 


erence to their historical antecedent” 
(p.. vii). Spindler, in my view, accom- 
plished her objective in eight well- 
written and well-organized chapters, 
divided into four parts. Part 1 of the book 
deals with a grand model of sociocul- 
tural change. Here;-she identifies and 
definés the “various processes at three 
levels -of analysis (cultural, social, and 
individual), focusing on the stimuli for 
change, both inside and outside the 
system.” She also explains the rationale 
behind what she calls “mini-models” 
of change. In part 2, the author dwells at 
length on the various mini-models of 
sociocultural change expounded by an- 
thropologists, with concrete data from 
world ethnographies. Among these 
mini-models are: innovation, diffusion, 
ecological, acculturation, and urbaniza- 
tion-modemization: Other psychocul- 
tural mini-models include: innovation, 
maze-way reformulation, revitalization 
movements, sociocultural change and 
psychological _adaptatioris, behavioral 
analysis, raising the level of cultural 
awareness and decisionmaking. Part 4 
entitled Change and Persistence in 
Special Areas amplifies on two rele- 
vant issues: “Women’s Adaptations” and 
“Coping in Contemporary U.S.A.” The 
last ‘sections are overviews and study 
aids, including an excellent bibliography 
of works on change. 

Louise Spindler’s latest volume is, 
in this reviewer s view, a very important 
addition to the literature on sociocul- 
tural change for the following related 
reasons: First, the book is a substantive 
and innovative synthesis of models and 
mini-models of change; second, it is use- 
ful for serious students of contemporary 
American society; especially-those inter- 


‘the United States. 
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ested in minorities; third, the publica- 


‘tion is relevant to issues dealing with 


application in the social sciences. 
Despite the outpouring of studies on 
change led by the works of anthro- 
pologists Margaret Mead, George 
Foster, Ward Goodenough, Felix Kees- 
ing, and Homer Barnett, among others, 
there is still a serious dearth of publica- 
tions, summarizing in succinct and com- 
prehensible form, theoretical ideas in 
cultural anthropology. Spindler has suc- 
ceeded in doing this. Her publication 
fulfills a fundamental need. oo, 
In addition, the book is a pioneering 
attempt in the analysis of change in 
the contemporary United States. Ameri- 
can anthropologists have published 
volumes on the Third World but not on 
Spindler’s mono- 
graph breaks new ground on American 
studies. Finally, students and prac- 
titioners of applied social science will 
find this book full of information and 
insight on how ta deal with change in 


‘the modern world. The only négative 


comment is that the author does not go 
into depth in some of the mini-models, 
especially iri her empirical demonstra- - 
tion of them. Students, unfamiliar with 
the culture(s) under discussion, may 
feel out of focus and a lack of context. 
Notwithstanding this negative com- 
ment, Louise Spindler and the publisher 
deserve to be commended for this inter- - 
esting, substantive, and useful pub- 
lication. 
- MARIO D. ZAMORA 

College of William and Mary 

Williamsburg 

Virginia ', 
Hans TOCH. .Living in Prison: The 

Ecology of Survival. Pp. xi, 318. New 

York: The Free Press, 1977. $12.95. 


The correspondence or fit between the 
individual and the environment in 
which he functions has been viewed as. 
a determinant of the level of strain ex- 
perienced by the individual. In his re- ~ 
cently published study of adjustment in’ 
prison, this is the frame of reference 
used by. Hans Toch, a professor. of - 
psychology at the School of Criminal 
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Justice; State University of New York, 
Albany. 

In this three-part book, the first de- 
scribes methods used by Toch and his 
colleagues to identify and document 
the environmental preferences of a 
cross-section of -prisoners in five 
maximum security prisons for male of- 
fenders. Six of the chapters in this part 
describe seven preferences often re- 
ported by the inmates in open-ended, 
probing interviews. Expressed by some 
was the need for “activity” or high 
‘environmental stimulation; others pre- 
ferred “privacy” or minimal external 
stimulation. Needs for safety or protec- . 
tion from violence,-need for intimacy or 
“emotional feedback,” and need for 
learning opportunites emerged. Finally, 
the need for stability based on struc- 
tured expectations and rules was ex- 
pressed as was a need for some level of 
independence and freedom from harass- 
ment by authorities. Each of these 
motifs is nicely illustrated by statements 
quoted directly from: the interviews. In 
the final chapter of part I, the author 
identifies patterns of preferences which 
seem related to personal characteristics 
of prisoners, such as age, ethnicity, 
and past experience, and to characteris- 
tics of present environment.’ 

The second part of the book com- 
prises three chapters which describe 
situations in which inmates’ experience 
serious maladjustment to prison life ` 
and the personal .and institutional re- 
sponses to this stress. In one chapter, 
copious, though well-integrated, pris- 
oner testimonials are used to describe 
the “process of victimization,” in which 
one inmate is terrorized and exploited 
by others. The following chapter details 
the little-recognized tendency for in- 
mates under strain to find or construct 
“niches” in which some respite from 
challenge is found. Finally, in this sec- 
tion, reactions to life in protected divi- 
sions ‘of prisons is described. This sec- - 
tion is somewhat tangential to the earlier 
and succeeding discussions on dimen- 
sions of prisoner preferences, but it is, 
nonetheless, interesting and congruent 
with the theme of person-environment: 
transactions. 


The final three chapters describe the 
development and preliminary applica- 
tions of a paper-and-pencil technique for 
assessment of the preference profiles of 
inmates. The. author and his colleagues 
show how it can be used to assess indi- 
viduals and groups and. suggest inter- 


ventions aimed at improving the match - 


between person and setting. This’ 
“Prison Preference Inventory” is. TER 
duced in the appendix. 

In summary, this book is written in a 
most interesting and readable style; it is 
also’ likely to suggest some strategies 
for intervention based or Toch’s model 
of person-environment fit which could 
improve life for both prisoner and prison 
official: 

THOMAS F. GARRITY 

University of Kentucky 

Lexington 
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ALAN D. ANDERSON. The Origin and 
Resolution of an Urban Crisis: Balti- 
more, 1890-1930. Pp. viii, 143. Balti- 


more: The Johns Hopkins (University | 


Press, 1977. $12.00. 


o 


i Anderson, an economic historian at: 
". Carnegie-Mellon, has written a fasci- 


nating; volume on the history of urban 
services, ‘their extension and financing, 
in Baltimore. Fluent.in contemporary ur- 
ban economics, Anderson uses a sophis- 
ticated economic model of the urban sys- 


tem to illustrate his contention that a. 


multidimensional crisis faced the city in 
the 1890s and required three decades 
for its resolution.. ; 

_ “Urban crisis” is a technical term for 
Anderson, meaning “a period of rapidly 
rising costs in the provision of urban 
services” (p. 82). Arising from the pres- 
sure brought by increasing population 
for adequate water, sewerage, and trans- 
portation, Baltimore’ s crisis was 
greeted in the 1890s by the attempt to 
lower costs by reducing services. The 
strategy of reduction. was abandoned 
following the Charter Reform of 1898, 
and between then and the First War, a 
sewage system was constructed, major 
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improvements were made in water 
supply, and an extensive street paving 
had been completed. Past 1918, costs 
stabilized, as. Baltimore moved ahead 
on a solid base of service structure. 

It is refreshing to see the historian 
work in the context of social theory, 
and seek to develop generalizing con- 


cepts and test them by empirical analy- , 
` sis. But this reviewer is more struck” 


by the richness of the’ historical analy- 
sis than by the power of the theory. The 
“author himself appears unwilling to 
forego that richness, as well; when he 
adds. a sixth chapter on transportation 
innovation as a case study in the stabili- 
zation of factor prices. Building on his 
research on the land price-transporta- 
tion cost tradeoff, Anderson convinc- 
‘ingly shows how the horse trolley, and 
then the automobile, in rapid succes- 
` sion, came to replace walking as the most 
' cost-efficient way of moving about 
the city. 
This is an imoortant book for ur- 
banists, urban economists, and eco- 
nomic historians. It is concise: well 
argued, and it makes excellent use of 
economic concepts and analysis while 
integrating its observations with appro- 
priate political and institutional vari- 
ables. This book is a welcome addition 
to urban economic history. ~ 
JON VAN TIL 
Rutgers University j : 
Camden 
New Jersey 
\ 


Howard R. BOWEN. Investment in 
Learning. Pp. xviii, 507. San Fran- 


', cisco, Calif.: Jossey-Bass, 1977. ` 


$15.00. 


This volume was originally a report 
supported by the Sloan Foundation and 
issued by the Carnegie Council -on 
Policy Studies in Higher Education. It 
represents one ofthe most exhaustivė re- 
views of research on the benefits of 
higher education. The author attempts to 
defend the present scale of higher edu- 
cation, and specifically answers such 

` critics as Caroline Bird (The Case 
Against College) and Richard Freeman 
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(The Overeducated American). He sug- 
gests that recent public discussions of 
higher education have been rather one- 
sided, focusing only on the problems 
and weaknesses. The book confronts 
these issues. with a vast array of informa- 
tion involving the monetary and non- 
monetary rewards of higher education. 
The book is divided into three main 
sections: The Setting; Consequences for 
Individuals; and Consequences for 
Society. According to Bowen, “Learn- 


ing, the chief product of higher educa- 


tion, consists primarily of changes in _ 
people—changes in their knowledge, 
their characteristics, and their be- ` 
havior.” In part two, he plunges into the 
bulk of his report which involves conse-. 
quences for the individual such as cog- . 
nitive learning,’ moral development, 
citizenship, and improved family life. In 
part three, he devotes considerable time 
to‘social changes. through higher educa- 
tion, the impact of higher education 
upon research, public service, and 
equality, and the economic ireturns ‘on 
investment in higher education. 
Throughout, Bowen takes an all critics 
handily: Marxists, traditional econo- 
mists, and pessimistic social writers. 
The author, with Gordon K. Douglass, 
extensively reviews studies of monetary 
returns to. higher education, an issue 


‘which has been at the center of contro- 


versy in recent years. This is one of the 
key points in the book which-might be 
questioned. In the chapter, “Economic 
Returns on Investments” several stud- 
ies, including that of Harvard’s Richard - 
Freeman, are cited which indicate that . 

the rate of return on a college educa- 
tion has fallen considerably in the 1970s. 
Bowen and Douglass admit: “On bal- 
ance, these most recent estimates of the 
rates of return may be even lower than 
roughly comparable estimates of return 
on investments in physical capital.” 
Yet the conclusions of the book seem to 
neglect this recent evidence and esti- . 
mate high rates of return: “The great 

majority, however, have been of the order 
of 8 percent to 15 percent.” Only later 
-does the author add that “ if higher 
education continues to anad. the in- 
cremental earnings due to college may 


„tend to decrease.” 


The book basically makes a strong case 
for the nonmonetary returns to a college 
education. According to Bowen; the evi- 
dence reveals that a “college educa- 
tion helps students a great deal in 
finding their personal identity and. in 

-making lifetime choices congruent with 
this identity. It increases moderately 

. ‘their psychological well-being as well as 
their understanding, human sympathy, 
and tolerance toward other ethnic and 
national groups and toward people who 
hold differing opinions.” He concludes 
that if all extemalities, monetary and 

» nonmonetary, benéfits are calculated, an 
investment in higher education must be 
substantially higher than that eamed by 
physical capital. 

Howard Bowen’s background as a dis- 
tinguished economist and president 
and chancellor of several universities 
has made him uniquely qualified to pro- 
duce this volume. The book is not only 
a worthy. effort but a prerequisite for 

< decisions regarding the allocation of re- 
sources in higher education as well. - 
RUSSELL BELLICO 
Westfield State College 
Massachusetts’ . 


MICHAEL HARRINGTON. The Vast 
Majority: A Journey to the World’s 
Poor. Pp. 281. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1977. No price. 


This book represents a serious attempt 
to reach the hearts and minds of Ameri- 
cans on behalf of the poor peoples of 
the world. The product of a powerful 
intellect, the book is written with a pas- 
sionate objectivity that is a rank de- 
parture from the usual radical rhetoric, 
particularly in its candid identification 
of the contributions of Third World 
despots to the plight of the world’s 
poor; it is significant, also, for the in- 
tellectual, modesty of the author in 
frankly admitting to his peripheral con- 
tact with Third World reality. 

Michael Harrington, Professor of 
Political Science at Queens College of 
the City University of New York and 
current National Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Socialist Organizing Committee 
in this. country, is a well-known social 
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activist. The subtitle of the book reflects 
part of the methodology employed in 
his study. Convinced of the need to 
change America’s. foreign policy towards 
the world’s poor; Harrington not only 
talked to Third World delegates at the 
United Nations in New York, but 
travelled through Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America in order to “make some of 
the statistics come alive” to his audience. 
A set of five concepts, largely refuta- 
tions of the existing global economic, 
order, forms the basis of the study. First, © 
Rostow’s stages of economic growth is 
refuted on the grounds that the eco- 
nomic conditions of the existing world , 
are not similar to those under which the 
West grew. It.is false, also, Harrington 
asserts, that the economic superfluity of 
the rich nations will automatically 
benefit the poor. The multinational cor- 
porations perpetuate underdevelop- 
ment inasmuch as they exact unrea- ` 
sonably high prices. Because of serious 
social handicaps, it will be more advan- 
tageous both to the poor and to the 
donors to induce high personal con- 


.sumption than to promote large-scale 


capital investment. Finally, Harrington 
proposes that it is immoral for America 
to retain support for the existing global 
economic imbalance since it will leave 
intact an international caste system, i 
Harrington’s suggestions for removing 
existing inequalities in the global eco- | 
nomic system range from a basic moral” 
commitment of, the United States to ” 
“the abolition of absolute poverty 


throughout the globe” (p. 220) to the 
-creation of global cooperatives. Ameri- 


can involvement with the poor in this 
way, he believes, will strengthen, rather 
than weaken, its capitalist structure 
since the Third World is largely capital- 
ist oriented. 

The author might sound like the pro- 
verbial egregiously ‘optimistic liberal 
who, out of enthusiasm to reach out to 
the. poor becomes simply an overblown 
optimist, but he surely has provided in 
this book a stimulating and rewarding 
experience to scholars and public 
policymakers. . 

GILBERT KEITH BLUWEY 

Howard University 

Washington, D.C. 
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Monica R. LETT. Rent Control: Con- 
cepts, Realities, and Mechanisms. Pp. 


viii, 294. New Brunswick, N.J,: Center > 


for Urban Policy Research, 1976. $15.00. 


In the preface to this volume, the 
reader is informed.that the topic of rent 
control will be situated in a more com- 
prehensive framework than the simple 


landlord/tenant conflict model provides.. 


It is later made evident that the frame- 
work is the one appropriate to the policy- 
maker who must efficiently manage the 
relevant unit of analysis. 

From the comprehensive framework it 
is obvious that rent laws may, and 
usually will, conflict with other planning 
objectives. If the policymaker wishes 
to stimulate a construction boom, for ex- 
ample, effective rent laws would be 
counterproductive. Alternatively, rent 
laws may be an inappropriate tool for 
reaching the policymakers objective. 
Generalized rent laws are probably an 
inefficient way of redistributing income. 
All of this and much more is developed 
by the author. 

The particular strengths of the book 


are the discussion of the legal founda- ` 


tions of rent laws and the administra- 


tive problems associated with existing . 
rent laws. Case studies of Boston, New’ 


York City, and Fort Lee, New Jersey 
provide information about the imple- 
mentation of different schemes for con- 
trolling the price of living space. A 
plethora of tables (exhibits) present 
numbers which illustraté the differences 
between the cases as well as suggesting 
a well-known general result: effective 
rent laws lower profits and induce 
owners to permit structures to deteri- 
orate in order to recoup profits. Another 
well-known result is presented without 
explanation: the larger the number of 
units in a structure, the better luck the 
owner has in securing rent increases 
from the administrators. 

The main difficulty with the book re- 
flects the approach. Since the book is 
written for the policymakers, it is an 
effort in description: policymakers make 
value judgements, urban planners do 
not. A dogged pursuit of value-free 
urban planning is as chimerical as it is 
ultimately tedious. 
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Despite the fact that the book does not 
read especially well, it should serve as a 
handy reference for anyone with an in- 
tellectual or practical interest in rent 
control. Or, to invert the author’s inten- 
tion, it is of general interest to see how 
the rent control issue can be viewed 
simply as a conflict between planners 
and others. 

ROBERT M. BABSON 

University of Utah 

Salt Lake City 


MARILYN Moon. The Measurement of 
Economic Welfare: Its Application to 
the Aged Poor. Pp. v, 146. New York: 
Academic Press, 1977. $13.50. 


The Great Society program of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s administration made 


‘large strides to alleviate the problem 


of poverty and the aged. ‘The question 
has been how to measure the success of 
such programs. Moon has attempted to 
study these’ programs. However she has 
eschewed using the traditional income 
approach to potential consumption to 
measure their economic status. She 
looks at five cash transfer programs: 

social security, public assistance, gov- 
ernment pensions, veterans benefits, 

and unemployment insurance and work- 
men’s compensation. The book, an out- 
growth of her Ph.D. dissertation at the 
University of Wisconsin, has six chapters 
and four appendices. 

The first chapter “The Aged and Eco- 
nomic Welfare” deals with determining 
the economic status which is better meas- 
ured by ability to consume goods and 
services rather than by level of income 
alone. The second chapter concentrates 
on establishing a theoretical measure of - 
economic welfare, whereas in the third 
chapter “The Empirical Measure of 
Economic Welfare” the author, using 
microdata, develops a model to deter- 
mine the economic status of the elderly. 


_Chapter 4 “The Distribution of Eco- 


nomic Welfare” examines the distribu- 
tion of income ‘`of aged families and 
analyzes the contributions of each of 
the measured components of the eco- 
nomic status measure. 

Despite the introduction of various 
government sponsored programs to im- 
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prove the lot of the aged, their impact 
is less than satisfactory. It is essential 
to review the existing programs and 
evaluate their impact on a continuing 
basis. Western European, and even 
some of the less developed nations, 
tend to take care of their aged better 
than the most affluent country in the 
world, the United States. ! 
_ As the author aptly suggests, the “im- 
provement in the measure of economic 
status for the aged requires better sur- 
vey data” to determine the total benefits 
derived by the aged through various 
federal and state programs. Research on 
the economic status of the aged and on 
the measure of economic welfare has 
been infrequent and incomplete. The 
- author's contributions in this respect is 
a step in the right direction. The book is 
a welcome addition for social scientists, 
economists, welfare and the government 
agencies which are involved with the 
aged and the poor. .. 

The book is full of statistical informa- 
tion on income distribution and demo- 
graphic data on elderly populations. 
Although much ofit is old, nevertheless, 
it can assist considerably in policy 
decisions. - i l 
ABDUL Q. J. SHAIKH 
North Adams State College 
Massachusetts 


MICHAEL E. TIGAR and MADELEINE R. 

© Levy. Law and the Rise of Capitalism. 
Pp. vii, 346. New York: Monthly Re- 
view Press, 1977. $16.00. 


The origins of the modern day state 
have received considerable attention 
over the past 70-odd years. Historians ‘of 
various philosophical and ideological 
persuasion have wrestled with the prob- 
lem. At times they have been joined by 
specialists in legal history and juridical 
institutions. Still, Law and the Rise of 
Capitalism is a fresh addition to’ this 
body of historical writing. It broadens 
our understanding of the relationships 
among the expansion of’ commodity 
markets, the demand for generally ac- - 
cepted—and enforceable—legal stand- 
ards, and the growth of centralized 
political power after 1400. 


“Law,” as Tigar and Levy argue, has 
never had any single meaning nor any 
intrinsic one apart from the evolution 
of contract, property, and procedure. 
Six streams fed into modern “law”: 
Roman law, feudal (or seigneurial) law, 
canon law, royal ordinanzes, mercantile . 
custom, and natural law. The theme of 
the book is the manner in which traders 
and money lenders improvised and 
crafted means for protecting what rights 
they had, and then enlarging them. 
Those who needed “law” devised meth- 
ods of invoking “it? (blends of its 
heterogeneous and often antagonistic 
ingredients), just as lawyers today dip 
into diverse. areas of case law and civil 
procedure to “make their case.” Men of 
affairs agitated for official sanction to’ 
help them trade, invest, and profit on a 
much larger scale. A landmark was the 
societas maris of eleventh and twelfth 
century Genoa, a type of two-party con- 


tractual association for risktaking, with 


one parmer lending funds to the other. 
Already public power was being drawn 
upon to underwrite financial oppor- 
tunities (and risks) provided by in- 
creased trade with the East. “The party 


‘had become the government; the 


governnent was the party.” 

As the frontiers of commerce moved 
outwarc, through regular sea trade, ‘and 
as urban centers became the crucible 
for the struggle against the restrictions 
of the zeudal mode, “law” was thrust 
into social domains that would have 
been considered sacrosanct ‘a century 
or so earlier. From this, the authors 
develop their “jurisprudence of in- 
surgency” concept. Groups that aspire 
to power formulate their attack in terms 
of rights, rules, and, ultimately, high 
principle. The emerging capitalist class 
began t challenge the older order, first 
by gracting on to it, and cramming 
into its interstices its own ideas of how 
the forces and relations of production 
should be arranged, next by formalizing 
its own ideology, finally by securing its 
interests through state power. The les- 
son is that now it is the mature capitalist 
business system which subordinates in- 
dividual rights to the divine right of 
property, while dissident groups must * 
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use the legal system as one arm of 
combat to protect citizens from eco- 
nomic marginalization and to vest them 
collectively with.new rights of account- 
ability and redress. 

I must emphasize the subtle historical 
approach of this book—especially com- 
pared to the “free” market determina- 
tion of the Chicago school, with its 
single-minded focus on “property 
rights” as the institutional key to capital- 
ist economic growth in Western Europe 
from the eleventh century. “Property 
rights,” eternally defined through “the 
market” and extended into a widening 
array of prodiction and exchange ac- 
tivities, are seen ds the force majeure 
behind modern economic growth. We 
are supposed to believe that they had 
little to do with changing production 
relations themselves. They fell, as 
manna from heaven, more or less bereft 

wof historical antecedent. It follows that 
government too, like Topsy, just 
“growed.” Everything i is the outcome of 
maximizing-minimizing calculation of 
private self-interest, be it institutional 
change, crime, sexual behavior, or race 
discrimination. Interplay between eco- 
nomic and noneconomic forces is ap- 
parently unimportant. 

On the contrary, as Tigar and Levy 
demonstrate, the market itself took 
shape slowly, over eight centuries, and 

“every step of the way it had to be pro- 
tected, nurtured, rationalized, and 
aggressively pushed into new areas of 
human endeavor. The state, as we know 
it, developed out of this “socially. pro- 
tected system of commerce.” Now, in 
our time, the growth of government is 
directly related to the needs of giant 
private enterprise, as James O’Connor 
has shown in The Fiscal Crisis of the 
State. 

Despite ` abundant citation of other 
scholars’ work in this field, there are 
no footnotes; only a selected bibliogra- 


phy. This was a poor choice. It will 


provide, for some, an opportunity to dis- 
miss this valuable book as unscholarly7 


ae RICHARD B. Du BoFF 
Bryn Mawr College 
Pennsylvania 
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-JOHN WILLIAMSON. The Failure of 
World Monetary Reform, 1971—1974. 
Pp. xii, 221. New York: New York 


University Press, 1977. $15.00. aa 


The Bretton Woods system of PRE ; 


national monetary arrangements is gen-` 


erally agreed to have died on August 15, 
1971 when President Nixon suspended 
the right of foreign monetary authorities 


to convert their official dollar holdings ` 


into gold. For many years, pressures 
had been building up for a complete 
overhaul of the international monetary 
system to provide an effective and 
crisis-proof mechanism for nations to ad- 
just to international payments imbal- 
ances. In patticular, both officials and 


academics were chafing at the inflexi- . 


bility imposed by Bretton Woods’ ad- 
justable peg exchange rate mecha- 
nism and the inevitable and quickening 
‘slide toward a dollar standard in inter- 
national monetary relations. President 
Nixon’s death knell’ for the gold ex- 
change staridard only served to intensify 


the activities of the official reform move- : 


ment, Nonetheless, seven years later we 
„are still faced with ‘an international 
monetary nonsystem, characterized by 
managed floating exchange rates. It is a 
nonsystem in the sense that there exist 


` no well-defined set of rules governing 


the rights and obligations of nations 
in their international economic and 
monetary dealings. For many, it was 
believed that such a nonsystem would 
be anarchic and. destabilizing ‘and 
would tend to promote and intensify 
international political conflicts. The re- 
sulting intensified impetus to reform 
was primarily located in the negotia- 
tions of the Committee of Twenty 


(C-20) of the International Monetary ` 


Fund. 
The purpose of this book is to analyze 
the reasons for the breakdown of the 


` 


Bretton Woods system, to chronicle the , 


negotiations-of the C—20 over the next 
several years, and to analyze the rea- 
sons for the 
movement. 
The first chapter summarizes the Bret- 
ton Woods system and the various de- 
bates concerning its reform in the 1960s. 


failure of this reform A 
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Chapter 2 analyzes the causes of its ulti- . 


mate collapse. While some knowledge of 
international economics would help, no 
‘specialized knowledge is required to 
understand these two chapters. Several 
possible causes of the breakdown are 


discussed, but Williamson singles out ` 


capital mobility as the culprit. The 
Bretton Woods system was based on the 
working assumption that the postwar 
world would be one of limited capital 
mobility. This was, in fact, the case 
until the late 1960s when the world 
became one of intense capital mobility. 
Short-term capital movements are, of 
course, the major vehicle through which 
currency speculation takes place. This 
, volatility of capital is capable of putting 
extreme speculative pressures on 
troubled currencies operating under. a 
pegged exchange rate system. For many 
currencies, the pound, for example, such 
speculative pressures had made it im- 
possible to adjust to international pay- 
ments imbalances without frequent de- 
valuations in a crisis atmosphere. A re- 
lated political conflict concerned -the 
assignment of responsibility for ad- 
justment to a payments imbalance. 
Under a pegged rate system, adjustment 
to a payments imbalance may require a 
recession or inflation in the adjusting 
country. But one country’s deficit (sur- 
plus) is another country’s surplus 
(deficit). The Bretton Woods system 
. was incapable òf answering the ques- 
tion: who should bear the burden of 
adjustment? In the end,- Williamson ar- 
gues, the breakdown finally resulted 
from the lack of a crisis-proof method 
of adjustment in a world of extreme 
capital mobility and of a clear, sym- 
metric assignment of adjustment re- 
sponsibilities. With this, there can be 
little argument. 

The next four chapters chronicle the 
negotiations undertaken by the C-20 
for reform of the system. Chapter 3 gives 
a general overview of the negotiations 
from 1971 through 1976. The remaining 
chapters analyze and discuss the major 
economic and political issues ‘arising 

. out of these negotiations. In particular, 
they treat in detail the national interests 
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and positions of the major participants, 
the question of reformed adjustment 
techniques and responsibilities, and the 
increase and control of international 
liquidity through the creation of reserve 
assets. 

Of course, none of these reforms were, 
in fact, achieved, and Williamson ex- 
amines the causes for failure ‘of the re- 
form movement in chapter 7. He con- 
cludes that the reform movement failed 
through a combination cf weak political 


` will and technical inadequacy. The lack 


of political will stems, essentially, from 
the fact that the current nonsystem has, 
so far, proved able to meet many of the 
objectives of the reformers. There has 
not been a world monetary collapse 
while the. current nonsystem has pro- 
vided an effective and crisis-proof ad- 
justment mechanism which has, to date, 
avoided political conflict. In the best of 


‘possible worlds, a floating exchange* 


rate system is one in which adjustment 
to payments imbalances are automatic 
and symmetric, placing no undue adjust- 
ment burden on any particular nation. 
The technical inadequacy stems, es- 
sentially, from officials’ strong emotional 
attachment to some form of “fixity with 
flexibility” in exchange rates. The tech- 
nicians have either been unable or not 
permitted to devise such a system which 
is crisis-proof and embodies that sym- . 
metry in adjustment burdens demanded 
by mary nations. The overriding prob- 
lem, of course, is that none of the 
original causes of the collapse of Bret- 
ton Woods has disappeared. 

Finally, despite the apparent success 
of the current nonsystem, Williamson ` 
argues strongly for some form of system 
based on the reference-rate proposal, 
which is discussed in detail in chapter 
8. Any such reform, as the author ad- 
mits, is unlikely to come about in the 


- forseeable future without the stimulus of 


another international monetary crisis. h 
I highly recommend this book to any- 
one interested in the political and 
economic aspects of international mone- 
tary re_ations. It is.a particularly literate 
guide to the current and past state of the 
world monetary system and, I believe, a 
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good guide to the form which future re- 
forms to the system, if any, are likely 
to take. 
JON HARKNESS 
McMaster University Í 
Ontario 
Canada 
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A Framework for the Analysis of Urban Black Politics 


By Jonn R. HOWARD 


ABSTRACT: The analysis of urban black politics requires 
examining both the magnitude of the problems confronting 
black office holders at the municipal level and the politico- 

- social context within. which black leadership seeks to con- . 
front these problems. With. régard to the former, typically 
cities with black leadership are older, poorer, and blacker than 
most in the United States. Problems of poverty long predate 
black political ascendancy and are usually not mitigated by. 
federal or state income transfer policies. These problems have 
a ripple effect, hurting ghetto business, black and white, and 
diminishing choice with regard to housing, education and 
health care. With regard to understanding the socio-political 
context within which urban black leadership is exercised, the 
important factors are: (a) the political and moral inaccessi- 
bility of certain policies theoretically available to white 
leadership (for example, the “planned. shrinkage” of low 
income communities via cuts in service as an alternative to . 
citywide cuts in services); (b) the fiscal strain of varying . 
degrees of severity; (c) the apportioning of power among city 
offices as reflected in the structure of city government; (d) 
the character of state and federal initiatives; and (e) racism as 
itis manifested in institutional and affective forms. This paper - 
explicates each of these factors, addressing the policy impact _ 
of urban black leadership and the capacity of the formal > ~ 
political system to promote ghetto reform. 


John R. Howard, Professor of Soctology and Dean of Social Sciences at the State 
University of New York, College at Purchase, received \his Ph.D. from Stanford 
University. He is coauthor of Life Styles in the Black Ghetto, editor of The 
Awakening Minorities: American Indians, Mexican-Americans and Puerto Ricans, 
and author of The Cuiting Edge: Social Movements and Social Change in America. 
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IS PAPER focuses on the 

policy impact of significant 
black office-holding at the municipal 
level, specifically on whether it is 
associated with the formulation and 
implementation of policies- more 
responsive to the enormous prob- 
lems confronting urban black com- 
munities. 


INTRODUCTION 


Richard Hatcher, Mayor of Gary, 
Indiana, identified the holding of 
political office as the only important 
power resource blacks collectively 
possess in American society: 


. Blacks still do not control the real power 


centers in this country. We do not have 
large accumulations-of personal wealth. 
We do not run any of the nation’s largest 
two hundred corporations. We do not 
have influence within the military-in 

dustrial networks. . We do not have 


much say with the councils of organized ` 


‘labor. 


_ Our major gains so far have been limited 


to local government. Here we do indeed ' 


control terrain that was formerly beyond 
our grasp." 


In examining the policy conse- 
quences of significant black munici- 
pal office-holding we are also ex- 
‘ amining the viability of the American 


politico-economic: system. If the- 


formal political system proves to be 
an ineffective instrument for melio- 
rating black ills, then existing racial 
tensions will become more intense. 
As the resentment and aggression of 

_the urban black underclass grows, 
the fear and hostility of whites, 
perceiving threats to‘ their physical 
safety and to the established social 
order, will mount. 


` 1. Richard G. Hatcher, “Minority Objec- 
tion” New York Affairs, vol. 3, no. 3 (Spring 
. 1976), p. 69. 


The capacity of the. system in its 
present form to survive such ten-. 
sions is doubtful. A drift toward 
authoritarian solutions, guaranteeing 
safety to whites by keeping a heavy 
hand on the black underclass, would © 
riot be unlikely, but would diminish 
the. sium of liberty available to each 
person in the society. The stakes, 
then, .in urban black politics are 
fairly high, and the policy and pro- 
gram outcomes of black leadership 
at the municipal level are still in 
doubt. 4 

The political scientist Hanes 

Walton indicated that “Black politics: 
. . . has come to be defined as an 
attempt by Afro-Americans in the’ 
American political system to imple- 
ment their preferences into public 
policy.”? Given this definition, at 
least two questions become central 
in ‘the analysis of urban black 
politics: ` 

1. Around what set of concerns, 
issues, and problems does it revolve; . 
or, in other words, public policy with 
regard to what? This question breaks 
down into two further parts: (a) how 
recalcitrant are the municipal prob- 
lems confronting black officeholders? 
and (b) are those problems - sub- 
stantially those of blacks or do they 
also plague other important sectors 
of the electorate? In other words, the 
analysis of urban black politics re- 
quires an understanding of the 
character of the policy objectives to 
a it is addressed. 7 

2. It is also essential in the 
analysis of urban black office-holding - 
to*understand the context within 
which policy is formulated and 
implemented. This entails examin- 
ing the structural and economic 


2. Hanes Walton, The Study and Analysis 
of Black Politics (Metuchen, NJ: Scarecrow 


Press, 1973), p. 4. 
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parameters within which decision- 
making occurs. Since the urban 
black officeholder is, after all, black, 
it also entails examining the impact 
of considerations of race and racism 
on their political behavior. Again, 
the major question breaks down into 
more specific questions. It becomes 
important in understanding the con- 
text within which uban black 


leaders pursue their objectives to 


know: (a) the extent to which white 
attitudes do or do not accommodate 
such leadership; (b) the extent to 
which important sectors of the white 
population, attitudes aside, may 
-have an instrumental stake in dis- 


criminatory practices—some of the. 


financial rewards which may accrue 
from perpetuating a segregated 
housing market, for example. Addi- 
tionally, a grasp of the parameters 
within which urban black’ leaders 
function entails examining the im- 
pact of federal and state policies on 
municipalities. 

The balance of this essay is given 
over to examining both the magni- 
tude of the problems confronting 
black officeholders at the municipal 
level and the politico-social context 
within which black leadership seeks 
to confront those problems. The 
discussion provides a background 
for the remaining articles in the 
volume. 


BLACK NEEDS AND URBAN POLICY 


Although black mayors have been 
elected in over 130 cities, the bulk 
‘of the attention in terms of black 
municipal. office-holding has been 
given to the major urban centers 
with substantial black populations: 
Detroit, Newark, Gary; Atlanta, 
Washington, D.C., Oakland, . Cali- 
‘fornia, and New Orleans; and to a 
host of smaller, substantially black 


g 


communities like Compton; Cali- 
fornia and East St. Louis, Illinois. 
Several cities with black popula- 
tions of 10 percent or less have had 
black chief executives, including 
Boulder, Colorado, College ‘Park, 
Maryland, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
and Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
The prototypic situation, however, 
is found in a Gary or a Newark, 
rather than in these smaller, sub- 
stantially white, more affluent cities. 
And it is undoubtedly the case that 
the fate of urban black politics will 
be determined in the Newarks rather 
than in the Boulder, Colorados.* 
The more typical cities with black 
leadership have similar, although 
not identical, profiles. They are 
cities which are older, blacker, and 
poorer than most in the United 
States. The primary policy concerns 
of urban black leadership relate 
directly or indirectly to the problems 
generated by the poverty of a sub- 
stantial portion of their black con- 
stituents. These problems are multi- 
faceted and interconnected. For 
example, the amount of a city’s 
nontaxable church property or of its 
nontaxed cultural facilities has an 


- impact on the revenues available to 


finance the social services received 
by the poor. 

Although the problem of urban 
poverty is well-known in its general 
dimensions (most informed citizens 
know that there aré a lot of poor 
people in Newark), it may be instruc- 


: 3. Throughout this discussion Los Angeles 


is not given attention, as its status as a . 


large city with a substantially white popu- 
lation but a black chief executive is atypical. 
In certdin respects the problems Bradley 
faces overlap with those cf a Gibson or a 
Hatcher, but the differences are so great as 
to make Los Angeles an exception to most 
of the generalizations that would hold true 
of other black governed cities.: 
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. i TABLE 1 ` : ; 
‘CHARACTERISTICS OF SELECTED CITIES WITH BLACK CHIEF EXECUTIVES, 1970 > 





Sur oF | % BLACK % BLACK BELOW % Poon THar 
POPULATION _ POPULATION . Poverty Lint ARE BLACK 
Detroit ~ 1,493,564 44 22 65 
Washington, D.C. 724,229 74, 19 83 
New Orleans 584,619 45 44 74 
Atlanta + 484,051 61.5 23 74 
Cincinnati . 437,200 28 32 50.5 
Newark 379,451 54 27 65 
Oakland 351,995 35 25 52 
Source: U.S. of 


pp. 25, 115, 180, 443, 458, 563, 


tive to review them in detail. Such a 


review will provide a clearer grasp. 


of the problems confronting urban 
black leadership. Indeed, demo- 
graphic data indicate that, for certain 
dimensions of well-being or stand- 
ard of living, the black population 
of the United States is more like the 
population of certain Third World 
countries than it is like this country’s 
white population. 

From the standpoint of black office- 
holders, the problems fall into a 
number of policy areas: employ- 
ment, housing, health, transporta- 
tion, public safety, and education 
are, perhaps, the’ most important. 
The powers of black officeholders in 


terms of these areas are a function of ` 


the structure of city government, the 
statutory relations between city and 
state, and the extent ‘of the fiscal 
and programmatic obligations as- 
sumed. by the federal government. 
Nevertheless, blacks: at: the local 
level are looked to for leadership and 
may indeed contribute to the formu- 
lation of policy, even for issues 
where the major responsibilities are 
fixed at other levels of government. 

Perhaps the clearest way of con- 
veying the full dimensions of the 
problems faced by black chief execu- 
tives in some of our major cities is 


Commerce, Low Income Areas in Large Cities, (Washington, D.C., 1970), l 


to review the key areas of employ- ` 


ment and unemployment. 


Employment, unemployment, and 
income among.urban blacks 


. Central to the problems of the. 


ghetto, and therefore a major source 
of the problems confronting black 
chief executives, is the high rate of 


urban black unemployment. The ` 


high rate of unemployment has a 
ripple effect, generating a host of 
other problems. The lack of effective 
demand, that is, demand which can 
be backed up with dollars, hurts 
ghetto business, black and white. It 
affects choice in the housing market, 


questions of discrimination in’ . 


housing aside, and determines the 
quality of the health, care received. 
Also, as many observers have pointed 


out, it decreases local revenues ' 


while increasing the need for pub- 
licly supported services. 

As many scholars have noted, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics data tend 


to understate the actual extent of | 


joblessness in the nation by exclud- 
ing workers who have become dis- 
couraged and ceased seeking em- 
ployment and those with part-time 
-jobs who want full-time jobs. The 
National Urban League Research 
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Department, drawing on-a formula 
developed by the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress, developed 
a Hidden Employment Index that 
allows for adding both groups to 
those officially listed as unemployed. 
The use of this formula indicated 
an actual unemployment rate among 
blacks in urban low income areas of 
25.8 percent, this figure rising in 
1975 in some’ areas. to over 30 
percent.‘ 


The unemployment rate among: 


blacks, then, is comparable to that 
found in places like Jamaica which: 
-in 1975 reported 20.8 percent. of its 
work force unemployed.’ Employ- 


ment and other data to. be cited- 


indicate that while the white popula- 


tion demographically: is similar to' 


the populations of countries in West- 
em. Europe (with the exception of 
Portugal), the nonwhite population 
of the United States in certain 
demographic respects looks like the. 
populations found in parts of the 
Caribbean or in certain Central and 
South American countries.§ Indeed, 
the “two nations” alluded to as a 


possibility in the Kerner Commis- . 


4. Quarterly Economic Report ‘on The 
Black Worker, Report no. 2, (May, 1975), 


p. 1. Va 

5. The Statistical Yearbook, 1976, N.Y., 
The U.N., 1977.. 

6. As was indicated in- the body of the 


. text, the black population of the United ` 


States is demographically, in certain re- 


spects, more like the populations of certain’ 


third world countries than it is like the 
white .population of this country. Thus, in 

1974 the infant mortality rate for whites 
was 16.4% per 1,000 live births while for 
nonwhites, principally blacks, it was 24.9%. 
The white rate is similar to that of most 
` west European countries while the black 
rate is close to that of Jamaica. The life 


expectancy of black males, 61.9 years, iš 


much:lower than the white rate but similar 
to that found in the Barbados, Costa Rica, 
Jamaica, Paraguay, and Uruguay. i 


. which this occurred; while 


sion’s report on the urban riots of 
the 1960s, in some respects already 
‘exists. The urban ghetto is, in black 
novelist James Baldwin’s words 
“Another Country.” 
Unemployment has been.a long- 
standing problem in the black com- 
munity. Only three times between 
1949 and 1974 did the official black 
unemployment rate fall below 6 
percent, 1954 being the last agen 
or 
whites during the same period only 
twice did it rise above 6 percent.” ` 
In a very real sense, then, the 
Depression of the 1930s never 
ended for blacks. Given that in- 
dices of hidden unemployment sug- 
gest that the official unemployment 
figures are low, black unemploy- 
ment rates may for decades actually 


„have approached those of whites 


during the 1930s. The problems in- 
herited by urban black leadership, 
therefore, are historically very long- 
standing and have: never officially’ 
been wholly recognized. Put some- 
what differently, urban blacks have 
for decades experienced a chronic 
recession, but in the 1970s, as 
blacks assumed power at the mu- 
nicipal level, the chronic recession 
became a depression. 

Contrary to popular belief, federal 
and state income transfer policies in 
the form of unemployment benefits 
do not provide significant economic ` 
relief. for the ghetto. Only about - 
half of the 8 million persons officially 
listed as unemployed in 1975 re- 
ceived unemployment compensa- 
tion and “. . . only about 37 per- 


7. The Social and Economic! Status of 
Negroes in the United States, 1970 (Wash- 
ington, DC: USGPO, 1971), p. 48; The 
Social and Economic Status of the "Black 
Population in the United States (Washing- 
ton, DC: USGPO, 1975), p. 64. 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENT INCREASES IN THE COST oF LIVING : 
IN SELECTED CITIES WITH BLACK 
LEADERSHIP, 1967-1975 





Foon Housina CLOTHES 
Atlanta 81 67 - 36 
Cincinnati 77 62 43 
Detroit wal 63 37 
Oakland 71 65 41 
Washington 80 61 44° 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, |Handbook of Labor Statistics 
(Washington, D.C., 1976), pp. 256-69. 

Nore: 1987 = 100. 


cent of the 1.5 million blacks 
(officially) without jobs received 
benefits,””® 

Where does an unemployed black 
‘go who is either ineligible for un- 
employment compensation or who 
has used up his or her eligibility? 
Presumably—if they do not turn to 
stealing—on to welfare. A mass of 
data indicates, however, that most 
poor families do not participate in 
income transfers through public as- 
sistance programs. In 1974, 40 per- 
cent of the black families below the 
officially determined poverty line 


did not receive any form of public: 


assistance. And, according to a report 
of the National Governor’s Con- 
ference, in 1974 only 62 percent of 
the poor were eligible for cash 
grants through either Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC), 


aimed primarily at single-parent: 


families, or Supplemental Security 
Income (SSI) for the aged, the blind, 
and the disabled, but, of course, 
not all of those eligible actually 
received assistance.® Insofar as ade- 
quate relief is not provided by the 
state or federal governments, cities 


8. “The Myth of Income Cushions During 
‘the 1974-75 Depression” The Urban League 
Review, vol. 2, no. 1 (Winter 1976), p. 45. 
“9. Ibid. 


are left either to draw on their own 
revenues or face the consequences 
of large numbers of impoverished 
and discontented people” within 
their boundaries. . 

In contrast to the 1930s, when 
rising unemployment was accom- 
panied, by a fall in price levels, in. 
the 1970s price levels and unem- 
ployment rates rose together. All the 
cities listed in table 2 experienced - 
rises in both black unemployment 
rates and the incidence of poverty 
at a time of steeply rising prices.” It 
is the case, of course, that prices also 
rose in cities with white leadership. - 
The difference between black and 
white led cities is that black leader- 
ship is more likely to be looked to by 
struggling black constituents for . 
relief. 

The problem of ‘urban black 
poverty is. not solely a problem of 
the unemployed. Indeed, most of 
the poor are wage earners, but 
they do not make enough to rise . 
above the poverty line by any of 
several definitions of poverty. Thus, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
1974 estimated that a family of four 
needed $9,200 to maintain itself at a 
modest level; but in 1974, 60 per- 
cent of black families fell below that 
level.!! Thus, central among the 


‘problems confronting urban black 


leadership is poverty. This problem 
articulates with a number of others. 

The economic weakness of the 
ghetto is reflected in the meager 
dimensions of black business. Black- 
owned business constitutes neither 
an important locus of black employ- 
ment nor a significant source of pub- 


10. There were commensurate increases in 
other items, but I have selected only the 
sacra te 

. “The Economic Situation; Income and 
ey Among Blacks: 1074,” The, Urban 


_ League Review, vol. 1, no. 2 (Fall 1975), 


p. 57. 
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TABLE 3 


BLACK-OWNED BUSINESS IN SELECTED CITIES, 1972 








Wm | AVERAGE # 
City TOTAL EMPLOYEES OF EMPLOYEES EMPLOYEES 

_ Newark 967 199 (5) , 768 
Gary 7 651 `. ~ 146 . (6) 505 
East St. Louls 385 90 (5) 295 
Washington, D.C. 7102 773 (8) ' 6329 
Atlanta 1987 > ` 442 (10) 1545 
4984 , 1104 - (6) 3880 


Detroit 


Sounce: Adapted from data in U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Minority-Owned 
Businesses: Black, 1972 (Washington, D.C., 1974), pp. 132, 135, 136, 139, 145. 


lic revenue. As table 3 indicates, 
very few black-owned businesses in 
the major cities with black execu- 
tive leadership are significant em- 
ployers. Most are small, family- 
owned enterprises, at best yield- 
ing a living to a few family members.” 

There is a reciprocal relationship 
between the impoverished state of 
black business in the ghetto and 
the high. rate of unemployment. 
Indeed, the high rate of unemploy- 
ment has a ripple effect, the lack 
of effective black demand limiting 
the economic viability of most black- 
owned business. Insofar as such 
businesses depend largely or totally 
on black clientele, they are leaning 


on an economically weak market..- 


. The limited business that this con- 
' dition generates prevents black 
businesses from expanding to be- 
come important ghetto employers. 


Other aspects of the problem of 
poverty ` 


The massive problems of poverty 
in the ghetto produce a host of 
interrelated problems; for example, 
the small size of most black busi- 
nesses means that most blacks have 
-to seek employment outside their 
community. : 


12. As many people know, the rate of fail- 
ure for small businesses is very high. 


At that point problems of trans- 
portation become important, and the 
negative impact of federal and state 
policies promoting the use of the 
automobile over public transporta- 
tion becomes clear. As Bowser 
points out: “Almost half (47 per- 
cent) of all households in the cen- 
tral cities do not have cars. . . 713 
Thus, not surprisingly, more black 
poverty area residents. use public 
transportation to get to work than 
make use of an automobile. Addi- 
tionally, black central city residents © 


. are more likely than white central 
_city residents to use public trans- 


portation to get to work, whether 
their jobs are inside or outside ‘the: 
céntral city." KS 

Poverty is also associated with 
ill health, and ill health affects 
rate of participation in the labor 
force, and rate of participation in 
the labor force is associated for any 
group with the group’s rate ‘of 
poverty. Put somewhat differently, 
the poor are more likely to be ‘ill 
than the nonpoor and are, partially 
because of this, less likely to be 
in the labor force. Not being in the 
labor force denies them an adequate 


13. Leroy Bowser, “The Impact of Trans- 
portation Policies on the Poor,” The Urban 
League Review, vol. 2, no. 1 (Winter 1976), 
p. 27. 

14, Ibid. 
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income and therefore increases the 
probability that health status will 
be a factor keeping them idle. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics data indi- 
cate that at every age level in 
1975 ill health and disability were 
more likely to be reasons for non- 
participation in the labor force for 
blacks (particularly males) than for 


whites. Nonparticipants were people . 


not looking for employment. 

The poverty of the ghetto is also 
associated with high rates of crime 
and of fatal violence, the latter 
stemming both from police action 
to control what in the nineteenth 


century were termed “the dangerous: 


classes” and from intragroup vio- 
lence among ghetto residents. In 
terms of such intragroup fatal vio- 
lence, homicide is nationally the 
second leading cause of death 
among young black males. Indeed, 
‘in 1974 the absolute number of 
males who fell victim to homicide 
was greater for the roughly 12 
percent nonwhite minority than for 
the 88 percent white majority (8,755 
to 7,992).!° For young white males, 
accidents of one type’ or another 
and, curiously, suicide are the lead- 
ing causes of death.” 

Urban black leadership, then, con- 
fronts problems of enormous magni- 
tude. Questions of housing, trans- 
portation, public safety, health and 
hospital care are all related, how- 
ever, to the problem of poverty. 

Let us turn now to a discussion 
of the second essential element in a 
framework for the analysis of urban 
black politics. 


15. U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Handbook of Labor Statistics, 
1976 (Washington, DC: 1976), pp. 45-58. 

16. U.S. Dept. of Health, Education and 


Welfare, Vital Statistics “of the United 
` States, vol. II (Washington, DG: 1976), 
‘p. 7:166. 


Piz. Ibid, p- 7:353. 


THE CONTEXT WITHIN WHICH 
BLACK LEADERSHIP 
Is EXERCISED . 


All politicians operate within cer- 
tain externally imposed constraints; 
neither Napoleon, nor Hitler, nor 
Winston -Churchill, nor Franklin 
Roosevelt could do politically what- 
ever he wished. The nature of the 
constraints differs from one historical 
period and one type of political 
system to another, but the limits are 
always there. 

There are a variety of constraints 
confronting urban black leadership 
in terms of the development and 
implementation of meliorative policy 
with regard to the ghetto problems. 


- Among these constraints are (a) the 


political (and moral) inaccessibility 
of certain policy approaches theo- 
retically available to white leader- 
ship; (b) the fiscal strain, of vary- 
ing degrees of severity, depending 
on the particular city; (c) the appor- 
tioning of power among city offices 


as this is reflected in the structure 


of city government; (d) the depend- 
ence on state and federal policy 


-initidtives; and (e) racism as it is 


manifested in institutional and af- 
fective forms. Of these, the latter — 
is both the most powerful and the 


most elusive. 


Regressive policy and urban black 
leadership . 


The problems of many cities with 
black leadership derive, at least 
in part, from the fact that their 
populations are comprised: of sub- ` 
stantial numbers of poor people. 
Clearly one approach to solving.the 
problems represented by the poor is 
to advocate the expulsion of the 
poor from the city. - 

Experienced analysts of the urban 
scene have advanced this policy 
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‘with regard to the problems of New ~ 


York City‘ and, by inference, to 
those of other cities with substan- 
tial minority and low income popula- 
tions. Thus, in 1977 Roger Starr, 
` New York’s Housing and Develop- 
ment Administrator, encouraged the 
“planned shrinkage” of low-income 
and minority communities as an 
alternative to citywide cuts in serv- 
ice." In other words, services to the 
nonpoor were to be maintained by 


inducing the poor to leave the city. , 


‘Later that year, in a series of 
recommendations to incoming New 
' York City Mayor Edward Koch, 
Edward S. Savas, former First 
Deputy City Administrator urider 
liberal mayor John Lindsey and in 
1977 a Columbia University Busi- 
ness School professor, urged cutting 
municipal services to the poor to 
encourage them to leave the city. 


His plan entailed, among other. 


steps, closing municipal hospitals, 
closing day care centers, and raising 
tuition at the city colleges in order 
to shut out poor students. Managing 

“negative growth” would, according 
to Savas; maintain the quality of life 
in the city for the nonpoor. Lower- 
. ing the quality of life for the poor 
would result from ‘these policies, 
thereby presumably. forcing the 
poorest segments of the population 
to seek refuge elsewhere. 

Robert P. Nathan, Senior Fellow 
at the Brookings Institution, alluded 
to some of the benefits some ob- 
servers see these policies as yielding: 

. the bravest among municipal lead- 
ers have suggested that certain metro- 
politan areas ... should consciously 


adopt’a policy abandoning the most. 


hopelessly blighted areas. There are 
also observers who'see the buildup of 
low priced vacant land in the inner city 


18. This was reported in the New York 
Post, 25 November 1977, pp. 1 and 2. 
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as a-hidden asset. They ‘see rising fuel 
prices (which discourage large com- 
munities), an available labor force, ac- 
cess to rail and sea transportation and 
urban services as ultimately bringing 
a resurgence for the nation’s ‘troubled 
inner cities.” 


But presumably this would be a, 
resurgence involving repopulation 
of the inner city with mostly white 
suburbanites and. young profes- 
sionals who prefer urban to sub- - 
urban life. 
Clearly, for political reasons, ur- - 
ban black leadership might find it 
more difficult than white to enter- 
tain such proposals for coping with ` 
the municipal problems presented 
by poverty.. Politically, the black 
community, poor and nonpoor, pro- 
vides tke black politician with his 
primary base of support. The black 
politician, then, is constrained to 
seek telioration for the ghetto 


` rather than the physical removal of 


the poor from the city. . 


Fiscal strain ` 


Cities vary in their capacity to 
support sérvices at levels which are 
commensurate with the health and 
safety of their citizens. In general, 
cities with black leadership show 
somewhat greater problems in this 
area than cities without black leader- 
ship. Most, though not all black 
cities; show fiscal strain. 

An index of municipal fiscal strain 
for 54 cities developed by the so- 
ciologist Terry Clark, and based on 
per capita long-term and short-term 
debt and per capita expenditures 
for police, fire, highways, parks.and 
recreation, sewerage, sanitation, fi- 
nancial administration, courts and 
city buildings in relation to the 


19. Robert P. Nathan, “Is There a.National 


- Urban Crisis?” New York Affairs, vol. 3, no. 
~ 4 (Summer/Fall 1976), p. 10. 
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capacity of a municipality to gen- 
erate revenue from total sources 
via sales and, property taxes, indi- 
cated that Newark and Atlanta were 
considerably above the mean of 
cities in the sample, while Gary 
was considerably below it.?¢ 

Herrington Bryce, formerly Direc- 
tor of Research at the Joint Center 
for Political Studies, and a con- 
tributor to this volume, measured 
municipal fiscal capacity. in terms of 
per capita income as an indicant “‘of 
the amount of money a mayor can 
potentially raise by taxes or fees to 
conduct the affairs of government.” 
Comparing cities with black mayors 
with cities of similar size, and cities 
in the same state with white mayors, 
he concluded that “. .. among 
cities which might have to supply 
a given set of goods and services 
at a roughly similar per unit cost, 
those. with black mayors are less 
able to raise the, necessary funds 
through taxation unless they enact 
exorbitant tax rates.??! 

In terms of the context, then, 
within which urban black leadership 
confronts municipal problems, cer- 
tain policy options. theoretically 
open to white leadership are closed 
to black leadership, and it must 
seek to meet a wider range of 
publicly supported needs from a nar- 
rower fiscal base than that avail- 
able to white leadership’ in cities 
of comparable size or cities in the 
same state. f 

Let us now look at the structural 
framework within which leader- 
ship is exercised. 


20. Terry Clark, “How Many More New 
Yorks?” New York Affairs, vol. 3, no. 4 
(Summer/Fall 1976), p. 21. 

21. Herrington J. Bryce, 
Governing American Cities: The Case of 
Medium and Large Cities with Black May- 
ors,” Focus, vol. 2, no. 10 ensue 1974), 
p. A6. 
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The structure of government and 
urban black leadership 


There are wide. variations in the 
forms of government in municipal- 
ities with black leadership. At the 
risk of oversimplification, however, 
they may be categorized in terms 
of the amount of power they yield 
to the chief executive. 

Commission and council-manager 
forms of city government yield less 


power to mayors while mayor-coun- `“ 


cil forms of government (sometimes 
with a chief administrative. officer 
appointed by the mayor) yield more 
power. The council-manager form of 
government lodges administrative 
responsibilities in a professional 
who appoints department heads and 
supervises their performance, en- 
forces city ordinances, and adminis- 
ters the budget. 

City managers are usually ap- 
pointed by city councils and have 
no necessary obligation to carry 
out the program of popularly elected 
mayors. The amount of power 
yielded by mayors hinges on.a num- 
ber of factors peculiar to each situa- 
tion: the personality of the parties, 
whether the mayor was a member of 
the council that appointed the man- 
ager, and the degree of harmony 
in relations between the mayor and 
the council; but structurally this 
form of city government yields less 
power to mayors. A number of 
black-led cities have the council- 


manager form of government, in- , 


cluding Compton, Insker, Pontiac, ` 


and Cincinnati. In Pontiac and Cin- 
cinnati, however, the mayor is 
elected by the council, which, in 
principle, should make for more 
harmonious relations between the 
mayor and the city manager. 

Under the commission form of 
government, each commissioner is 
both an independently elected 
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member of a city council and a 
: department head serving independ- 


ently of the mayor. East St. Louis- 


was thé only black-led city with 
this form of government. 

In the larger black-led cities, De- 
troit, Atlanta, Newark, Gary, ‘and in 
some of the more demographically 
typical smaller cities like East 
Orange and New Brunswick in New 


Jersey, the maydr-council form of, 


government yields greater mayoral 
power in terms of the budget, 
vetoes over council ordinances and - 
resolutions, and appointments. 

The structure of city government ` 
is thus an important variable in 
terms of the capacity of black leader- ` 
ship to formulate and implement 
programs responsive to constituent 
problems. 


Federal and state initiatives 


Clearly federal and state policies 
are crucial to the fate of cities, 
both in terms of the budgetary 
and fiscal obligations they impose 
and in terms of the. monetary relief 
they provide. Model Cities (1966), 
the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act (1968), and the Housing . 


and Community Development Act ‘ 


of 1974 have been of enormous 


importance. The Housing and Com- 


munity Development Act, with its 
goals of “expansion and improve- 
ment of the quantity and quality 
of community services, principally 
for people of low and moderate 
income (and) reduction of the iso- 
lation of economic groups within 
communities and geographic areas 
through spacial deconcentration of 
housing opportunities for low-in- 
‘come people,” sought to address the 
danger identified by former secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, Robert Weaver, that “. . . if 


current trends continue, the central 
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city could function as a reservation 
for the poor. i.e te 


Institutional and affective racism 


Clearly the dynamics of urban 
black politics in the United States 
cannot be understood without refer- 
ence to the racism which has been an 
indelible part of American history. 
Although there have been episodes 
of xenophobia and nativism in 
American history, and despite the 
„fact that Orientals, Jews, Mexicans, 
and other ethnic or religious groups 
have from time to time been or 
continue to be the objects of con- 
. tumely, the experience of blacks in 
the United States has been unique. 

This uniqueness means that black 
phenomena have to be studied in’ 
their own terms. The models and 
theories with regard to assimilation, 
mobility, group self-identity and the 
like, which might be used analyti- 
cally with other groups, are not 
wholly appropriate or applicable for 
blacks. The central fact in the his- 
tory of blacks in the United States 
has been the tenacious and per- 
vasive character of white racism. 
Therefore, in the discussion of the 
context, within which urban ‘black 
leadership is exercised it is essen- 
tial to examine the pressures against 
meliorative change which emanate 
from white racism. i 


¢ 


Institutional racism 


The essence of the concept of in- 
stitutional racism, is that on issues 
of real substance, issues involving 
the distribution of opportunities and 
resources, large numbers of whites, 


-with or without personal hostility, 


may have a stake in institutional 


22. Robert Weaver, “Tomorrow's City,” 
New York. Affairs, vol. 3, no. 4 (Şummer/ 
Fall 1976}, p. 59. 
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arrangements which work to the 
detriment of blacks.. Put -somewhat 
differently: “The rules of the game” 
in terms of access to employment, 
admission to--college; and so on, 
may not in given cases be racist 
in’ content, but may have racially 
biased consequences. This has par- 
ticularly important consequences in 
terms of cities. As Herrington Bryce 
stated, “In the view of some ob- 
servers, blacks have inherited the 
city after other ethnic groups have 
become well entrenched in the 
police. force, the sanitation depart- 
ment, and education and welfare 
bureaucracies.” 

` The locus of conflict in terms ‘of 
black access to’ employment in these 
bureaucracies has been civil service 
and other testing procedures which 
are not necessarily job related and 
which systematically ‘disqualify a 
disproportionately large number of 
black axid othér minority job appli- 
cants. The white stake in’ the mu- 


nicipal . status quo is oftén mate- . 


rially substantial. As the sociologist 
Frances Fox Piven pointed out, 
“Whites and blacks are pitted against 
each other in a struggle for the 
occupational and. political’ benefits 
attached. to public employment. 
Whites now have the bulk of these 
benefits and blacks want a greater 
share of them.’”™ 

A number of cases filed by blacks 
and other minorities have attacked 
testing and screening procedures for 
public employment, seemingly neu- 
tral in character but with racially 
differential outcomes in terms of the 
identification of prospective new 


23. -Herrington J. Bryce, “Black Mayors of 
Medium and Large Cities: How Much 
Statutory Power do They Have?” Focus, 
vol. 2, no. 12 (October 1974), p- A8. 

24. Frances Fox Piven, “Militant Civil 
Servants in New ‘York City,” Trans-Action, 
vol. 7, no. 4 (November 1969), p. 27. 
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hires. And whites have fought to 
retain control of public sector unions 
representing firemen, policemen, 
teachers, and sanitation men, having 


_gone to court to resist measures 
‘which would have increased the 


number of blacks in their ranks. 
Institutional racism extends be- . 
yond the public service unions to 
the practices of a variety of urban 
institutions and organizations. Thus, 
the United States League of Sav- 
ings Associations urged its mem- 
bers, in response to charges of refus- 
ing to lend for mortgage or home 
improvement in largely or entirely 
black neighborhoods, to “make clear _ 
that in weighing the social merit 
of any loan application against your 
fiduciary responsibility you must put 
the interests of your savers first.”*5' 
This practice, of course, creates a 
self-fulfilling prophecy, the channel- 
ing of money from urban neighbor- 
hoods to potentially more lucrative 
fields, résulting in accelerating de- 
terioration of those neighborhoods: 
Insofar as black-led cities tend’ to 
have a higher proportion black popu- ' 
lation than non-black’' led. cities of 
comparable size, their problems 
of institutional racism are more 
severe. The existence of an array 
of institutional practices, seemingly 


‘benign. or neutral in character but 


racially-biased in practice, form part, 
of the ‘context in which leadership 
is exercised. 


Affective racism 


In the two decades following 
World War II the major approach in 


‘ the social sciences to the study of- 


race was psychological. Economics 
gave relatively little attention to the 
economics of discrimination while 


25. Trends in Housing, vol. 20, no. 6 (Win-' 
ter 1976), p. 3. 
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political science failed to develop an: 
extensive literature on the enfran- 
chisement or disenfranchisement of 
blacks. Most of. the. scholarly re- 
search was done by sociologists 
and psychologists employing neo- 
Freudian models to éstablish the 
psychological basis ‘of prejudice. 
Perhaps the major work of this 
period was the classic study The 
Authoritarian Personality; Allport’s 
The Nature of Prejudice was also 
extremely influential. 

In the late 1960s this approach 
gave way to analyses of the politi- 


cal economy of discrimination. In’ 


other words, research shifted away 
from: attempting to discover why 
individual whites are anti-black to 
looking at those aspects. of the 
political and. economic systems 
which sustained or even reinforced 
black and minority subordination. 
Irrespective of this shift in the 


attention of scholars, there was a. 


fundamental truth in the earlier 
psychological approach to the study 
of race problems in the United 
States. There are whites who hate 
blacks not because of the high black 
crime rate, or the number of blacks 
_on welfare, or the -alleged black 
influence on property values; rather, 
they hate blacks because blacks 
exist. Put somewhat differently, 
there are whites who have a deep- 
seated, tenacious antipathy toward 
blacks, the verbalized particulars of 
the anti-black stereotype being es- 
sentially rationalizations ‘for that 
antipathy. 

Perhaps the clearest way of dis- 
cerning the impact of white atti- 
tudes toward black life is to review 


some of the data on white attitudes - 


concerning specific measures and 
policies affecting ‘blacks. Thus, a 
Hafris ‘poll involving: a nationwide 
sample of adult whites, conducted 
for the National Urban: League and 
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reported in 1975, indicated, more 
than a decade and a: half: after 
Brown v. Board of Education that 
38 percent of white ethnics (Irish, 
Italians, and Poles) disapproved of 
the Supreme Court, decision ban- 
ning mandatory segregation in: pub- 
lic schools, while 48- percent .of 
white Protestants disapproved. In- 
deed, 10 percent of white ethnics 
and 30 percent of white Protestants 
favored racially segregated schools. 


‘White support for specific legislation 
shoring up black rights is also less. 


than solid. A 1970 Harris poll indi- 
cated that 43 percent of whites did 
not support voting rights legislation, 
while 34 percent were against public 
accommodations laws, and 38 per- 
cent opposed fair employment prac- 
tices legislation. a7 

This is not to say that all those 


. whites opposed to judicial and 


legislative reform in the area of race 
are ineluctable racists; given in- 
dividuals may have varying philo- 
sophical objections to these laws. 
Individuals may. even favor racial 
reforms but object to these public 
actions on tactical grounds. Clearly, 
however, there are a considerable 
number of whites. who are opposed 
to racial reform because they are 
anti-black. Irrespective of polls 
showing modification of white atti- 
tudes, the electoral facts of the 
matter with regard to urban black 
leadership are that black candidates 
running in-cities with a substantial 
black population have rarely re- 
ceived major white support: 

The tangible consequence of rac- 
ism may be that the yardstick used 
to measure the performance of black 
leadership may be different than that 


26. B. William Austin, “White Attitudes 
Toward Black Discrimination,” The Urban 
League Review, vol. 2, no. 1 (Winter 1978), 
pp. 37-42. ` 

27. Ibid., pp. 40—41. 
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used to measure the performance of 
white leadership. The leeway given 
black leadership for error and ex- 
perimentation may be considerably 
less than that afforded white leader- 
ship. Whereas white leadership may 
be assumed to be competent and 
honest until it demonstrates lack of 
these qualities, black leadership is 
more likely to be viewed as ‘in- 
competent and dishonest until it 
proves otherwise: Race and racism 
are inevitably part of the situation 
within which’ urban black leader- 
ship performs. - 

In this introductory. essay I have 
attempted to present a framework 
for the analysis of urban black 
politics. Essential to an understand- 
ing of the dynamics of urban 
black politics is a grasp of the 
demographic character of the major 
cities in which blacks govern. These 
cities present a profile which differ- 
entiates them from most American 
cities of similar size. The dimen- 
sions of the problems confronting 
most black leadership in cities of 
25,000 or more are greater than 
those confronting white leadership 
in cities of comparable size. These 
problems are of long historical 
derivation, but the pressures on 
black leadership to deal with them 
effectively over a short period of 
time are fairly great. 

The various articles in this anthol- 
ogy explore in a much greater de- 
tail the problems confronting urban 
black leadership and the dynamics 
of that leadership. 


Electoral politics and ghetto 
melioration 


Urban black politicians confront 
problems of unprecedented mag- 
nitude within a context where the 
constraints are greater than those 
confronting other politicians. The 
electoral quest for melioration re- 
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flects acceptance by many blacks 
and their supporters of a pluralist 
notion of American democracy. i 

According to Hanes Walton this 
theory posits “. . . that as more 
and more blacks become voters and . 
participants within the political sys- 
tem, the problems and burdens 
which plague black communities as 
well as black-white relationships: 
(will) diminish. . 3 Eddie Wil- 
liams, President of the Joint Center 
for Political Studies, also articulated - 


-a pluralist view of black political 


participation. “The continuing in- 
crease in the number of black 
elected officials represents a very 
positive statement about the com- 
mitment of blacks to use the politi- 
cal process to address their needs.”*9 

In other words, the enfranchise- 


‘ment of blacks, dramatically accel- 
erated as a result of the civil rights 


movement of the 1960s and the 
passage of the Voting Rights Act, 
is seen as adding blacks to ‘those’ 
groups- which compete electorally 
for status and rewards within Ameri- 
can society. And just as other groups, 
farmers, labor, ‘business’ groups, 
Jews, consumer groups, are seen as 
getting something, although never 
all that they want, so blacks, within ' 
the framework of pluralist theory, 
should realize certain of their ob- 
jectives and not others. Just as the | 
system is seen to “work” for other 

groups, from a pluralist perspec- 
tive, it should also “work” for blacks. 
There is a danger, however, in 
drawing an analogy between the 
experience of other groups in Ameri- | 
can society and the experience of 
American blacks. Indeed, if such 
analogies could easily or meaning- 
fully be drawn there would be no 


28. Walton, Study and Analysis of Black 
Politics, p..7. | 
29. New York Times, 24 December 1977, 
p. 24, ; 
: e 
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such thing as an American race 
problem. 

It is not yet clear as ts whether 
electoral politics is an effective 
instrument for ghetto melioration. 
Ifreform cannot be achieved through 
the formal political system, then the 
nation may be in for a, prolonged 
period of instability, the end result 
of which being a ‘society depart- 
ing from the hopes and aspirations 
of all persons with progressive ob- 
jectives and human instincts. 

Each of the articles in this volume 
addresses an aspect of the problem 
of urban politics in the United States 
and the part played by black political 
leadership in contemporary urban 
governance. 

Robert Smith’s article provides an 
‘historical context for understanding 
black politics of the 1970s. It iden- 
tifies the reasons for a transition from 
the confrontationist politics of the 
1960s, much of it occurring outside 
of the formal political system, to the 
institutional and reformist black 
politics of the 1970s. 

The Vedlitz. and Murray piece 


speaks to the question of the elec-. . 


toral. conditions likely to yield sig- 
nificant black decisionmaking at the 
urban level. It also addresses the 
important question of white/black 
voter coalitions, this issue deter- 
mining whether black leadership 


confronts urban problems with a. 


broad, multiracial base of support 
or with more narrowly based, largely 
black support, in an atmosphere of 
racial suspicion not conducive to 
meliorative change. 

Edmond Keller examines the ac- 
tual spending and policy initiatives 
of black mayors and compares them 
with those of white mayors of cities 
with comparable demographic pro- 
files. Keller, in other words, fo- 
“euses on some of the tangible con- 
sequences of urban black leadership. 
William Nelson’s article is a more 
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theoretical treatment of the prob- 
lems of black mayors as urban 
managers. It addresses the issue of . 
the parameters within which black 
leadership functions. 

Lenneal Henderson focuses on 
the important topic of second level 
black administrators in terms of the 
extent to which they act as advo- 
cates for the special interests of the 
black:‘community. 

Herrington Bryce’s aile on 
housing examines the dimensions 
of one of the major problems con- 
fronting black mayors. He also dis- 


_ cusses the program adopted to cope 


with this problem. 

Mack Janes has contributed a case 
study..of black empowerment ‘in 
Atlanta, Georgia. He discusses in 
detail the context within which 
black leadership in the city func- 
tions. Professor Jones also sets his 
discussion in historical context,, en- 
abling tke reader to understand 
better the factors which shaped the 
black political leadership in Atlanta 
and which strongly influenced its 
objectives. 

Harold Savitch examines the re- 
lationship between inner city and 
suburb. He sees a subtle process 
of .resegregation of American life, 
in which the suburb benefits from 
the proximity of the city without 
assuming financial obligations for 
the city’s problems. - 

, Mayor Gibson’s article addresses 

the problems involved in develop- 
ing an effective national urban 
policy. He examines federal-local 
relations in an historical context 
and proposes three basic: reforms 
-necessary to reverse the decline. of 
the nation’s major urban areas. 

In a closing statement, I discuss 
some of the major policy initiatives 
necessary to copé effectively with 
city problems, initiatives which 


should be part. of the agenda of 


; urban black leadership. 
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The Changing Shape of Urban Black Politics: ° 
ay 1960-1970 , 
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ABSTRACT: The years between 1960 and 1970 constitute . 
the critical period in the emergence of a mature urban black 
politics: Prior to this time, blacks in the American city were, 

`` through a variety of devices, excluded from full and equal 
participation in the urban political process. The develop- 
ments of the 1960s represent the beginnings of the incor- 
poration and institutionalization of blacks as constituent 
. elements of the urban polity. This paper considers some of 
the changes of the last decade in city politics and black 
life that may account for this transformation. The historical 
roots of the transformation go back to the formation of the | 
urban ghetto and beyond; however, herein our attention is . 
limited to those factors that have come to the fore since the , 
early 1960s. an 
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URBAN BLack Po.ritics, 1960-1970 


TING in the early 1960s, 
Edward Banfield and James 
Q. Wilson noted the “anomaly of 
the Negroes strength and political 
weakness” in the politics of Ameri- 
ca’s large cities. In spite of their 
rapidly increasing numbers ‘in the 
nation’s central cities, Banfield and 
Wilson observed, “remarkably few 
of them are elected to office.”! - 
The remarkable thing about urban 
politics in the 1970s is the, in- 
creasing significance of blacks in the 
political life of the cities and the 


rapid increase in the number hold- 


ing elected office. In the mid-1960s 


approximately 475 blacks held elec- . 


tive office in the United States. 
In, 1975 there were 3,503 black 
elected officials in the United States.* 
And as table 1 shows, the vast ma- 
jority of these officials are elected 
at the local level: 90 percent are 
either municipal,‘ county or local 
educational or law ` enforcement 
officials. 


In the éarly 1960s several blacks ` 
served as mayors in a number of- 


small, predominantly white cities; 
however, they were selected through 

e routine rotation of the office or 
by the city council rather than being 
popularly elected. From the elec- 
tion of Richard Hatcher in Gary and- 
Carl Stokes in Cleveland in 1968, 
the number of elected. black mayors 
rapidly increased in nine years to 
more than two hundred, including 
the mayors of such large and im- 
portant cities as Los Angeles, De- 
troit, Atlanta, and Washington. It 
is clear then that there has been 
an important transformation in the 

1. Edward C. Banfield and James Q. Wil- 
son, City nee (New York: Vintage 
Books, 1963), p. 

2. Black Plai Participation: A Lock at. 


the Numbers (Washington, DC: Joint Center 
for Political Studies, 1975) p. L 
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anomalous situation of blacks in 
city politics described by Banfield 
and Wilson in the early 1960s.* 

The purpose of this paper is to 
consider some of the changes of the 
last decade in city politics and black 
life that may account for the new 
urban black politics in the seventies. 
Although a number of factors his- . 
torically may account for these de- 


‘velopments, we focus on those that © 


have come to the fore since the 
early 1960s. However, while the 
1960s constitute the critical period of 
structural change, serious analysis 


“requires at least a glance. at the 


early, formative stagés of urban 


` black politics. 


From the formation of the urban 
ghetto in the late 1870s until about 
1900, urban black politics in the 
North was characterized by con- 
siderable variability; in a number of 
cities blacks were enfranchised, 
schools were integrated, public ac- 
commodations were legally open to 
all, and blacks were elected to 
local and state offices, occasionally 


even by predominantly white con- 


stituencies.* After 1890 a new pat- 
tern emerged in urban black politics. 
in the Nosth and while it was-not a: 
formal system of disenfranchisement 
and segregation it operated effec- 
tively to. repress and exclude the 


3. While there have been some important 
changes in. the last decade, there are still 


“anomalies” in the black situation in Amer- ' 


ica’s cities. For example, in the publication 
cited above, it is reported that there are 28 
cities, where the black population is 25 
percent or more of the total . population, 
with no blazk representation in their govern- 
ing bodies. Of these, 86 percent are in the 


` South. 


4. Alan Spear, “The Origins of the Urban 
Ghetto, 1870-1915,” in Key Issues in the 
~ Afro-American Experience, eds. Nathan Hug- 
gins, Martin Kilson and Daniel Fox (New 
York: Harcourt Brace ae 1971), 
pp. 153-66. ` i 
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l , 
BLACK ELECTED OFFICIALS IN THE UNITED 
STATES BY LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT © 
~ AND TYPE OF OFFICE, 1975 


LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT. 
AND TYPE OF Ormce NUMBER PERCENT* 
. Federal* 18 -005 

State 323 -09 
County 305 .09 
Municipal 1573 45 
Law Enforcement 387 .11 

897 .26 


Local Schoo! Boards 


Source: Black Political Participation: A Look at 
the Numbers (Washington: Jolnt Center for Political 
Studies, December 19765). 

* Totals exceed 100% because: of rounding. 


“Includes sixteen members of the House of. 


Representatives, one member of the Senate, and the 
nonvoting delegate from the District of Columbla.’ 
» Includes state executives, legislators, and mem- 
bere of college boards. 
‘Includes Judges, Justices, chiefs of police, 
nae etc, 


participation of the growing black 
electorate. 

From 1900 to 1940 the urban 
black electorate in the North and 
South was subordinate to and ma- 
nipulated by political machines.’ 
Although ‘each machine differed in 
nature and style, except for Chicago, 
perhaps, in no city during this 
period was the black electorate 
systemically included in the domi- 
- nant pattern of governance. Rather 
as Kilson writes, “. . . in the years 


5. Hanes Walton, Jr. presents an informa- 
, tive analysis of the origins and evolution 
of the relationship between urban blacks 
and the machines. He also provides useful 
descriptive material on blacks and machine 
politics in Chicago, Memphis, Cincinnati, 
Kansas City, and New ,York. See Black 
Politics: A Theoretical and Structural Analy- 
sis (New York: J. B. Lippincott, 1972), 
chap. 4. 

6. On black politics in Chicago see Harold 
Gosnell, Negro Politicians: The Rise of Negro 
Politics in Chicago (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1935) and Ira Katznelson, 
Black Men, White Cities (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1973) pp. 86-104. 
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1900-1940 the goal of white-domi- 
nated city machines toward Negroes 


was to neutralize and thus minimize . 


the political clout of the Negro 
urban community and not infre- 
quently to distort that community’s 


social and political modernization.” ` 
In the postwar period, 1945-1960, , 


with the decay of the machine and 
the rapid 


participate more equally in machine 


politics and in some cases -estab-. 


lish independent bases of political 
organization. However, as Katznel- 
son observes, “It is significant that 


only after the traditional party’ 


machines lost their primary position 
of influence were blacks permitted 
to participate. on terms of near 
equality.”? As a result, blacks in city 
politics remained essentially without 
power until the structural trans- 
formation of the last decade. Factors 
constituting this transformation are 
the principal focus of the remainder 
of this article. 


POPULATION ` 


As Banfield and Wilson’s observa: 
tion make clear, numbers are not 


` the decisive factor in black influence 
` in city politics. In 1960 blacks con- 


stituted between a fourth and a third 
of the population of several large 
cities. Yet in no city did these num- 
bers translate into comparable politi- 
cal influence as measured by elec- 
tive offices. Thus population strength, 
while a necessary, is certainly not a 
sufficient condition for black promi- 
nence in, local political systems. 


growth of the black popu- , 
` lation, the black electorate begin to 


7. Martin Kilson, “Political Change in the 


Negro Ghetto, 1900—1640s,” in Key Issues in . 


the Afro-American Experience, eds. Huggins, 
Kilson and Fox, p. 182. 

8. Walton, Black Politics, pp. 66-69. 

9. Katznelson, Black Men, White Cities, 
p. 118: 
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Nevertheless, any consideration of 
the forces shaping contemporary 
urban black politics must begin with 
a discussion of the rapidly increas- 


ing number of blacks in the cities, 


because it is these numbers that 
provide the base for black political 
power. - 

- Between 1960 and 1970 the num- 
ber of blacks living in central cities: 
increased by 3.3 million, from 9.9 
million to 13.2 million, while the 
number of whites remained about 
the same. As a result, by 1974 58 
percent of the total black popula- 
tion of the United States lived in 
central cities.” These population 
gains are attributable to the mass 
movement of blacks out of the South, 
the movement of whites to ‘the 
suburbs, and a somewhat higher 
black birth rate. As a consequence, 
the black population as a base of 


urban black power has increased ' 


substantially in the last decade." 

Table 2-shows the changes in the 
‘black population in selected cities 
between 1960 and 1970. The table 
shows that blacks today account for 
between one-third and one-half 
of the population of these cities. 
Clearly, urban blacks now have the 
numerical potential for the exercise 


10. U.S. Bureau of the Census, The Social 
and Economic Status of the Black Population 
in the United States, 1971, ser. P—23, no. 42, 
pp. 18-19 and Idem., The Social and Eco- 
nomic Status of the Black Population in 
the United States, 1974, ser. P-23, no. 54, 
p. 15. 

11. There is some evidence that within thè 
last several years the black population in 
central cities experienced a slow-down in its 
rate of growth. Between 1970 and 1974 the 
black population in central cities increased 
at an annual rate of 1.6 percent, which was 
lower than that observed in the 1980s. 
This slowdown can be attributed partly to a 
decline in the rate of natural increase, but 
also to an apparent decline in the rate of 
net in migration. The Social and Economic 
Status of the Black Population, 1974, p. 10. 


TABLE 2 


BLACKS AS PERCENT OF POPULATION 
SeELecTEeED U.S. Cities 1960--70* 


Cry z 1980 | 1970 
Atlanta, GA 38.3 51.3 
Baltimore, MD 34.7 48.4 
Gary, IN 38.8 52.8 
Detrolt, MI 728.9 43.7 
Chicago, IL 22.9 32.7 
Newark, NJ 34.1 54.2 
Oakland; CA 22.8 34.5 
St. Louls, MO 28.6 ` 40.9 
Washington, DC 53.9 711 


‘Source: U.S. Bureau of Census, 1970 Census of 
Population, vol. 1; pts. A and B and Idem., Current 
Population Reports, ser. P-26, nos. 546-595. 

“Data on blacks as percent of population In 
American cities are not available beyond 1970; 
however, population estimates Indicate that the 
trends In the seventies accentuate the develop- 
ments of the sixties and thus operate to further 
Increase the base of black power In the urban 
polity. 


? 


of considerable electoral influence. 
Again, while this is not sufficient, 
it is certainly one of the important 
factors in urban black politics in 
the seventies (It is interesting to 
note that, as of 1977, blacks have 
been elected mayor in seven of the 
nine cities listed in table 2.) 


THE CLASS STRUCTURE 


` Banfield and Wilson explained the 
political weakness of blacks in city 
politics in terms of two interrelated 
factors: the class structure of Negro 
society and the character of urban 
political systems.!* We discuss 
changes in the character of the urban 
polity later in this paper, here we 
consider changes in the class struc- 
ture of the black community in 
recent years. 

Perhaps the most important char- 
acteristic of the class structure in 
urban black communities: of the 


` 12, Banfield and Wilson, City Politics, 
p. 294. 


` 20 


1960s was the existence of a large, 
economically depressed lower class 
and a -small, isolated, underem- 
ployed middle class.!? While the 
argument of Scammon and Watten- 
berg. that slightly more than half 
(52 percent) of the black popula- 
tion can now be classified as middle 
class has been pretty well dis- 
credited,“ the evidence is clear 
that in the last decade or so thete 
has been substantial upward mo- 
bility among blacks in the United 
States. 

Under the impetus of the civil 
rights movement and the ghetto 
revolts of the sixties, blacks gained 
access to new employment oppor- 
tunities in business, government, 
the media, and high paying jobs in 
the skilled crafts. Between 1964 and 
1974 the proportion of blacks and 
other male racial minorities em- 


ployed in white collar positions in- ' 


creased from 16 percent to 24 per- 
cent and in skilled craft positions 
from 12 percent to 16 percent. (The 
comparable figures for white males 
in 1974 were 42 percent and 21 per- 


cent respectively.) In addition, ad- ` 


vances were made in black entre- 
preneurship. By 1972 there were 
195,000 black-owned businésses 
with total receipts of $7.2 million.* 
Finally, token numbers reached cor- 
porate board rooms as directors. 

In terms of income, in 1964, 
9 pércent of black families had in- 
comes in excess of $15,000. By 1974 


13. Ibid., p. 297-98. ` 

14. Ben J. Wattenberg and Richard M. 
Scammon, “Black Progress and Liberal Rhet- 
oric,” Commentary (April 1973) pp. 35-44; 
also, “Letters, An Exchange on Black Prog- 
ress: Ben J. Wattenberg and Richard M. 
Scammon and Critics,” Commentary (August 
1973) pp. 4-22. See also Herrington J. 
Bryce, “The Black Middle Class ‘Majority’: 
Is It Enough?” Focus (May 1973) pp. 4-5. 

15. The Social and Economic Status of the. 
Black Population, 1974, pp. 57, 83. 
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this percentage had risen to 19. 
percent (adjusted for price changes 
in 1974 dollars). In 1960 55.1 per- 
cent of the black population was 
below the poverty level; by 1973, 

this number had declined to 34.1 
percent.'® 

This decline in poverty and the 
expansion of employment oppor- 
tunities is associated with important’. 
changes in the educational profile. 
of the black community. Between 
1960 and 1974 the percentage of 
blacks (20 to 24 years old) complet- »- 
ing high school increased from 42 
percent.to 72 percent, and the per- 
centage (25 to 34 years old) com- 
pleting four years of college or more 
increased from 4.1 percent to 8.1 per- 
cent. Thus by the end of the 1960s the 
median years of education for blacks 
was ten, and some 8 percent were 
enrolled in college.” 

In sum, it is clear that the decade 
of the 1960s produced important 
changes in the class structure of the 
black community.’® For, our pur-: 
poses the- most important political 
consequence of these changes is the 


16. Ibid., p. 24, 42. a 

17. Ibid., p. 97. 

18. It should be clear that while blacks - 
have made economic progress in the last 
decade, this progress in so sense represents 
parity with whites. For example, while the 
percent of blacks in poverty has declined 
to 31 percent, the comparable figure for 
whites is 9 percent. The income gap between 
blacks and whites remains large; median | 
income for black families is only 58-percent ' 
of that earned by whites, down from 60 
percent: in 1971. The black unemployment’ 
rate is twice that of whites {15 percent), and - 
for black youth it approaches 50 percent in 
the central cities. In other words, the 
changes of the last decade have benefited the 
upper and middle classes, leaving one third , 
and more of the black population trapped 
in poverty. And the “prospects for further 
progress appear dim in a society that de- 
fines as acceptable an unemployment rate of ` 
5 percent, which, of course, means one in’ 
excess of 10 percent for blacks. 
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Ee and development of a larger, 
more diversified and occupationally 
integrated middle class. A substan- 
tial middle class is important, first, 
because studies have’ shown , that 
voting and political participation 
generally increase as class’ status 
increases.'® ‘Second, and more di- 
rectly relevant to urban black politi- 
cal development, Wolfinger’s “‘mo- 
bilization. theory of ethnic voting” 
states that: . 


The strength of ethnic voting depends 
on both the intensity of ethnic iden- 


tification and the level of ethnic rele- . 


vance in the election. The most power- 
ful and visible sign of ethnic political 
relevance is a fellow-ethnic’s name at 
the head of the ticket, evident to every- 
one who enters the voting booth. Middle 
class status is a virtual prerequisite 
for candidacy for major office; an ethnic 


group’s development of sufficient politi- - 


cal skill and influence to sécure such a 
nomination also requires the develap- 
ment of a middle class.’ Therefore 
ethnic voting will be greatest when the 
ethnic group has developed a middle 
class, i.e. in the second and third 
generations, not in the first. 


In addition to the growth in size 
and the diversification of the black 
middle class, there is also evidence 
that today’s middle class (or at least 
parts of it) is more predisposed to 
align itself with the lower class 


politically than it was in the 1960s. 


Aside from the problems posed by 
the existence of a large lower class 
and a small middle class, Banfield 
and Wilson also noted that black 


i ` 
19. For detailed citations of studies of 
political participation see Lester W. Milbrath, 
Political Partictpation (Chicago: Rand Mc- 
Nally, 1965). 


20. Raymond Wolfinger, “The Develop- - 


ment and Persistence of Ethnic Voting,” 


in The Ethnic Factor. in American Politics, 


eds.. Brett W. Hawkins and Robert A. 
ER (Columbus, OH: Charles E. Mer- 
eli 2870) pp. 117-18. : 


or 


communities were handicapped in 


city politics by a second feature of ` l 


the social structure—the relative 
inability or unwillingness of. the 
middle class to identify. with the 
lower class and provide leadership 
for it. They write: “The relatively , 
small Negro middle class is sepa- 
rated from the lower class by differ- 
ences of ethos and interest.”® 

- Based on tentative findings from 
a three-year study of Harlem poli- 
tics, Professor Charles Hafnilton re- 
ports that this divergence in inter- 
ests between the middle and lower 
classes has attenuated with the 
growth and development of the 
middle class. Hamilton argues that 
the black middle class that de- 
veloped in America’s cities in the: 
nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies was largely a “private sector” 
middle class, deriving its income . 


- from the market and thus it could 


develop “‘class interests antagonistic 
to the black lower class.” Today 
Hamilton writes: “Basically the , 
black middle class is salaried from 
the public sector and this circum- 
stance largely determines the sort of 
hard, self interest positions this class 
will take on -certain public policy 
issues.” That is, since both the . 
black middle. class and the lower ` 
class draw heavily on the public 
sector, each has an objective inter- 
est, apart from ideological considera- - 
tions,-in seeing the public sector 
expand; the middle class, because of 
public sector: employment oppor- 
tunities; and the lower class, be- 
cause: of the expansion of public ; 
assistance and various kinds of 
community services. As a ‘result _ 


21. Banfield and Wilson, City Politics, 
p. 298. 

22, Quoted in Alex Poinsett, * ‘Class Pat- 
terns’ in Black ponte , Ebony (August, 
1973) p. 36. 

23. Ibid. 


there is emergent in urban black 
politics a kind of “structural liberal- 
ism” that operates to bridge ethos 
and status differences and create 
considerable cohesion in the com- 
munity in terms of gable policy 
preferences.*4 | 

Hamilton’s findings are limited 
and tentative. However, they sug- 
gest that the class antagonisms. that 
characterized urban black communi- 
ties earlier are less important today. 


24. Charles Hamilton reports: “Some rather 
interesting electoral behavioral patterns are 
observed among higher S.E.S. Blacks in 
public sector communities. Such people do 
not move to the right. In fact, tentative data 
in three cities (New York, Atlanta and 
Detroit) show that they tend to move further 

‘ toward the liberal progressive pole. They 
tend to vote less for the perceived con- 
servative candidate than do lower S.E.S. 
Blacks. They tend to make more leftist 
electoral choices on matters involving govern- 
mental ald for economically poorer areas.’ 
See “Public Policy and Some Political 
Consequences,” in Public Policy for the 
Black Community, eds. Margueritte R. Bar- 
nett and James A. Hefner (New York: Al- 
fred, 1976) p. 244. 

. 25. One can, however. fnd inferential 
support for the broader application of Hamil- 
ton’s thesis in.an examination of income 
and employment data for the national black 
community. While blacks have always relied 
to a greater degree than whites on public 
sector employment, this has been especially 
so since the 1960s. For example, Brimmer 
reports that in 1974 public sector employ- 
ment accounted for 21.6 percent of the total 
number of jobs held by blacks but only 16.1 
percent of the proportion for all workers. 
He also notes that public sector employ- 
ment tends to pay much better than jobs 
held by blacks in the private sector, on 
average about 26 percent more. Finally, 
although blacks work for their living to.about 
the same extent as whites, there is a major 
difference with respect to public assistance 
as a source of income. In 1974 blacks 
received 36 percent of the 10.2 billion total 
welfare expenditure. This compares with 
their 6.8 percent of the total income and 
their 11 percent of the population. See 
Andrew Brimmer, The Economic Position of 
Black Americans: 1976 (Washington, DC: 
National Manpower Commission, 1976) pp. 
31-32, 47. 
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We find further support for this view , 
- in our analysis of the impact of the 
civil rights- movement and black’ 
power on contemporary urban black 
politics. Suffice it to conclude here 
that in the last ten years changes 
in the black class structure have 
resulted in a larger, more diversified 
middle class and perhaps, also, in 
diminished antagonisms between 
the lower and the middle classes. 


THE CIvIL RIGHTS REVOLUTION 


The civil rights revolution, the 
passage of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, and the Voting Rights Act of 
1965 have of course had profound 
effects on the relations between the 
races in all: aspects of American 
life. The most basic consequence of 
these events was the removal of 
the legal basis for racial oppression 
in the United States, thereby in-- 
creasing the range of maneuver- 
ability for blacks in the polity. 

In terms of our discussion of 
urban politics, we can identify sev- 
eral more direct consequences. First, 
as we noted earlier, the civil rights 
‘laws facilitated the entry of blacks 
-into previously closed occupational 
and educational institutions. And 
this had. the effect, at least :in 
part, of stimulating the growth and 
development of the middle class, 
which is central‘ in the develop- 
ment of ethnic political influence. ` 

Another important consequence 

of the civil rights revolution on: 
the black class structure was its 
effect on class conflict in the com- 
munity. Banfield and Wilson,argued 
that the major cleavage between 
the lower class and the middle class 
was in terms of “status” and “wel- 
fare.” Lower class blacks were said 
to favor welfare goals (concrete 
benefits in terms of housing, wel- 
fare, etc.), while the middle class 
‘favored status goals (destruction of- 
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the principle of discrimination and 
vindication of equal rights and in- 


tegration).?° While this was perhaps ` 


too rigid and. blunt a. distinction 


to capture the variability of class. 


conflict in urban black communities, 
to the extent that it was accurate, 
it was, as Professor Hamilton sug- 
gests, “muted by the 1960s civil 
rights revolution which brought new 
status granting legislation.”?” Thus, 
by removing the legal basis of status 
inferiority, the civil rights revolu- 
tion contributed to the decline in 
class. conflict in the black com- 
munity. 

Perhaps the most visible conse- 
quence of the civil rights move- 
ment was on the politics of southern 
cities. Banfield and Wilson write 


the situation in the South is 


different . . Negroes have gen- 
erally been denied the right to yote 
or hold office and consequently 
their influence in civic affairs has 
been negligible.”?8. The Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, which elimi- 
nated legal barriers to voting and 
authorized federal examiners to 
register persons denied the right to 
vote by. local officials, has sub- 
stantially changed the southern 
situation. As a result of this Act 
more than three million blacks have 
been registered since 1964, and the 
percentage of eligible black voters 
registered in the South has in- 
creased from 28 percent in 1960 to 
59 percent by 1973.2 — 

The higher levels of registration 
and voting made possible by the 


. 26. Banfield and Wilson, City Politics, 


p. 298. 

27. Quoted in Poinsett, “Class Patterns in 
Black Politics,” p. 40. 

28. Banfield and Wilson, City Politics, 
p. 308. ; R 

29. David Campbell and Joe R. Feagen, 
“Black Politics in the ‘South: A Deserip- 
tive del halal of Politics 37 (Febru- 
ary 1975) p. 


23 


1965 Act have resulted in a sizeable 
increase in'the number of black 
elected officials. In 1960 approxi- 
mately.50 blacks held elective office 
in the South. By 1974 this number 
had increased to 1,314, with the 
great majority holding office at the 
local level. Although thé propor- 
tion of black elected officials in 
the South remains small,*! blacks 
have made some progress in local 
politics since the passage of the 
voting rights legislation. 

One final consequence of the Vot- 
ing Rights Act (section 5), provides 
that state and local governments 
in those states covered by the legis- 
lation must submit changes in vot- 
ing laws or procedures to the U.S. 
Attorney General, or the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Colum- 
bia, for judgment as to whether 
they are racially discriminatory in 


‘intent or affect. In 1969 the Su- 


preme Court, in Allen v. State Board 
of Education, held that multimem- 
ber districts were subject to review 
under the Act because they might 
have a discriminatory effect.” As a 
direct consequence of litigation 
brought under this section, a black 
was recently selected mayor of Rich- 
mond, Virginia.” And in a 1977 


30. Ibid., p. 141. 

31. Blacks hold only 1,314 of the 79,000 
local and state offices in the South. We 
should also note that there is evidence that 
blacks are still denied the right to vote in 
parts of the South. See Charles Hamilton, 
The Bench end the, Ballot (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1973) pp. 228-50. 

32. For a discussion of decisions under 
this section of thé Act see Armand Derf- 
ner, “Multi-member Districts and Black 
Voters,” Black Law Journal 2 (1972) pp. 
120-37. 

33. A'ward system was mandated in Rich- 
mond by a federal court as a means to 
give blacks, approximately half the popula- 
tion, more voting power and thereby remedy 
a voting rights violation that was found to 
have occurred when the city annexed 
suburban areas containing nearly 50,000 
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decision the Supreme Court ruled 
that a state, in an effort to comply 
with the Voting Rights Act, may 
sometimes use racial criteria in re- 
apportionment to assure that blacks 
and other racial niinorities~ have 
majorities in certain legislative dis- 
tricts.” 

Banfield and Wilson noted that 
certain characteristics of local politi- 
cal systems (nonpartisan, at -large 
elections, multimember districts) 
operated to dilute the impact of the 
black vote; the voting rights legis- 
lation provides a legal basis for 
black efforts to alter such proce- 
dures. This has played some part in 
shaping contemporary urban black 
politics and potentially could have 
an even greater effect, especially 
in southern cities.” . 


COMMUNITY ACTION, GHETTO 
REVOLT, AND BLACK POWER 


We turn now to consideration of 
three factors that together probably 
did more to shape the mobilization 
_ of black political strength in city 

politics than any others. The War on 
Poverty’s Community Action, Pro- 
grams, the ghetto revolts, and black 
. power occurred. so close to one 
another in time and space that they 
are often viewed as coincident. 
Coming at the end of the civil 
rights revolution, they are fre- 
quently treated analytically as one 
phase in the transition from protest 


whites in 1970. As a result, blacks won 


five of the nine council seats and selected 
Henry L. Marsh as mayor, New York Times; 
9 March 1877. 

34. New York Times, 2 March 1977. 

35. Of 46 southern cities with populations 
of 100,000 or more, 36 have at large methods 
of election. In an important test case, a 
federal district court has invalidated Mobile, 
Alabama’s at large electoral system because 
of its discriminatory effect on the black elec- 
torate. The case, currently on appeal, is 
obviously of great moment for black politics 
in southern cities. 
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to.'politics. Yet all were distingt 
phenomena, empirically unrelated 
in time and purpose, and it is im- 
portant to see them as such. Thus, 
we must first analyze each sepa-. 
rately in terms of its impact on 
urban black politics and then bring 
them together to discuss their cumu- ` 
lative impact. 

If one measures victory over 


‘poverty by the incidence of poverty 


in society, then President Johnson’s 
War on Poverty, like his war on 
Vietnam, was lost. Yet Johnson’s 
poverty warriors saw poverty not 
only as a lack of money or eco- 
nomic resources but also as lack of 
power, political organization and 
influence in city politics. Discussing’ 
the origins of the community action 
programs in America’s cities, Peter- 
son and Greenstone write: 


The poor, it was.argued lacked such 

political resources as stable financing, 
social prestige, and easy access to de- 
cision. makers. Generally, they were . 
known ‘for low ‘voter tumout where 
parties were weak and for the relative 
ease with which their vote could be 
controlled by strong organizations. Most | 
important, the poor had few autonomous 
organizations which could articulate 
their collective demands and maximize 
their electoral influence, requisite for’ 
becoming more than a “potential group” ` 
in urban politics. In sum, poverty had 
a political as well as economic dimen- 
sion . . . it was also necessary to mo- 
bilize community groups and to develop 
new political elites that could effec- 

tively articulate group interests.” ; 


While the Economic Opportunity 
Act included programs to combat ' 
economic poverty (Job Corps, man- 
power, etc.), a second major thrust 
was the effort to combat the polit- 


36. David Greenstone and Paul Peterson, . 
Race and Authority in Urban Politics: 
Community Participation and the War on ` 
Poverty .(New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1973) p. 4. 
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ical powerlessness which character- 
ized the urban ghettos in spite 
of the presumptively open, pluralist 
character of the urban polity.” 
The legal basis for this attack on 


political poverty. in the, city was 


the Community Action Program 
(CAP); with its call for “maximum 
feasible participation” of the poor. 
And as Peterson and Greenstone ob- 
serve: “Although . 
in CAP policy formation ° ‘rather 
euphemistically refer to community 
participation, the fundamental polit- 


ical objective was generally un- . 
derstood to be the organization. 


and consequent institutionalization 
of black (and other minority group) 
interests as constituent components 


of the urban political regime.”*® In. 


essence, the federal government in 


community action (and model cities: 


the following year) sought to “man- 
date pluralism” in American ‘citiés 
for blacks and other racial minorities.” 


37. On the open, pluralist character of the 


urban polity see Robert Dah], Who Governs: 


-Democracy and Power in an American City 
iNew Haven: Yale University Press, 1661). 
On ghetto powerlessness see Harold Savitch, 


“Powerlessness in an Urban Ghetto: The. 


Case of Political Bias and Differential Access 
in New York City,” Polity 5 (1972) pp. 19-56. 
38. While we interpret community action 
and maximum feasible participation as £ de- 
sign to combat political poverty, there is 
considerable dispute among specialists as to 
the origins _and ‘purposes of the phrase. 
See Daniel Moynihan, Maximum Feastble 
Misunderstanding ' (New York: The Free 
Press, 1970), John P. Donovan, The Politics 
of Poverty (New York: Pegasus, 1967), and 
Sanford Kravitz, “The Community Action 
Program in Perspective,” in Power, Poverty, 
and Urban Policy eds. Warner Bloomberg, 
Jr. and Henry J. Schmandt (Beverly Hills, 
CA: Sage Publications, 1968) pp. 260-83. 

39. Greenstone and Peterson, Race and 
Authority, p. 7. 

40. The concept mandated pluralism is 
borrowed from Larry Carson, “Community 
Power and the Political Effect of Model 
Cities Policy in Mount Vernon, New York: 
A Case Study in Mandated Pluralism” 
(Senior Thesis, SUNY—Purchase, 1977) pp. 
18-19. - 
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These’ programs Maped urban 
black politics in two ways. First, 
the Community Actién and Model 
Cities agencies provided a kind of 


minorities only preserve in the 


urban bureaucracy.“ Second, the 


‘process of election and service on 


community poverty boards provided. 
a useful socializing experience for 
blacks in urban politics. Finally, 
these agencies may have served as 
alternatives to the local machine 
and clubs for leadership selection 
and recruitment among urban blacks. 
The antipoverty legislation was 
adopted in 1964. In 1965 Waits, 
the Los Angeles ghetto, exploded in 
violence, and. in the following three 
years there were scores of riots in 
America’s major cities. Watts and 


‘the rebellions that followed signaled 


the end of the southern-based civil 
rights movement and the emergence 
of a more militant movement based 
in the urban North. While these 
events are usually referred to as race 
riots, they were not—#in the strict 
sense of that term. Rather they 
were, as Sears and McConahay 
meticulously demonstrate, political 
events representing a revolt of the 
black lower classes and not mere 
aimless rioting for fun and profit, 
as ‘Banfield and others - have con- 
tended: = 


41. Although reliable data on the racial 
breakdown of employment in ‘Community 
Action and Model Cities Agencies are not 
available, most authorities agree with Piven 
and Cloward that: “Through federal require- 
ments that the poor ‘participate’; blacks came 
to staff and control many of these agencies, 
much as I-alians or Irish or Jews controlled 
municipal departments.” Frances Fox Piven 
and Richard Cloward, Regulating the Poor 
(New York: Vintage Books, 1971) p. 261: 

42, David Sears_and John B. McConahay, 
The Politics of Violence: The New Urban 
Blacks and the Watts Riot (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1673). Edward Banfleld’s view is de- 
tailed in The Unheavenly City: The Nature 
and Future of Our Urban Crisis (Boston, 
Little Brown, 1970). í 
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The ghetto revolts had a number 
of consequences for blacks in city 
politics. They further enhanced 
black access to educational and 
employment opportunities; they sig- 
naled the awakening of the long 
suppressed black lower class; they 
increased ‘the salience of blacks in 
urban politics; and they called at- 
tention to the fact that the “‘politi- 
cal system, traditionally an im- 
portant vehicle for minorities to 
participate effectively in decisions 
affecting the distribution of public 
resources, has not worked for the 
Negro asit has for other groups.” ® 


In this situation of uncertainty, ` 


tension, and disorder, black power 
emerged as a force in black’ politics. 
Coming one year after the Watts 
rebellion, the propagandistic slogan 
gave added impetus to the incipient 
revolt in the ghettos and was. to 
have a profound effect on the struc- 
ture of black politics. 

First, it operated to further bridge 
the gap in interest and ethos be- 
tween the middle and lower classes 
and thereby increased black com- 
munity solidarity. Aberbach and 
Walker present evidence that in the 
late 1960s a black political culture 
emerged in urban black communi- 
ties, a culture cutting across class 
lines to include upper status blacks 
“who have broken free from tradi- 
tional moorings to become part of a 
black community which includes 
persons from all social classes.’”“ 


43. Report of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders (New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1968) p. 287. ` 

44. Aberbach and Walker also provide evi- 
dence to indicate that support for black 
power is differentially based among class 
groups in the black, community. For lower 
class persons, support is related to dissatis- 
faction with living conditions, discrimination, 
etc., while among the upper class, black 


power support is based on subjective feel- 


ings of group solidarity. These authors write: 
“The views on black power of this higher 
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Second, it stimulated the formation 
of black political organization and 
gave impetus to the mobilization of 
the black vote.* 

Thus black power, although ini- 
tially repudiated by liberals, the 
civil rights establishment, and black 
politicians as “racism in reverse” 
and “black separatism,” was to have - 
an important effect on the attitudes 
and behavior of the black leader- 
ship group. Indeed, by 1968 it was 
generally accepted as a reasonable 
expression of black pride and culture 
and as well within the pluralist, 
interest group structure of American 
politics.“ An important benchmark 
of this change in the perception of 
black power was the election of 


education group are more strongly influenced 
by their identification with others—their 
feelings for the group.” Joel Aberbach and 
Jack Walker, “The Meaning of Black Power: 
A Comparison of White and Black Inter- 
pretations of a Political Slogan,” American 


` Political Science Review 64 (June 1970) p. 


379. 

45, ‘For example, in the 1968 mayoral elec- 
tions in Cleveland and Gary, Stokes and 
Hatcher received in excess of 90 percent of 
the black vote. Acting on the black power 
premise, Stokes organized an all-black inde- 
pendent political organization, the Twenty- , 
first Congressional District Caucus. For a 
discussion of the caucus see Carl Stokes, 
Promises of Power: A Political Biography 
(New York: Simon and. Schuster, 1973), 
pp. 241-44 and William E. Nelson, Jr. 
and Phillip J. Meranto, Electing Black 
Mayors: Political Action in the Black Com- 
munity (Columbus: Ohio State University 
Press, 1977) pp. 370-72. 

46. Leonard Cole, in his comparative study 
of black and white elected officials in New 
Jersey, found that most black office holders 
viewed the term favorably. He writes of 
the dominant interpretation among black 
officials, related to getting a “fair share” of 
society’s benefits: “ “Black power’ as a slogan 
would bring black people together; as an 
_end it would insure that they received fair 
proportions of goods, services, and oppor- 
tunities.” See Blacks in Power: A Compara- 
tive Study of Black and White Elected Of- 
fictals (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1976) p. 101. 
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Carl Stokes and Richard Hatcher as 
the first black mayors of major 
American cities. Time, in its cover 
story, called the elections an ex- 
ample of “the real black power” 
and the New York Times editorial- 
ized: “Last Tuesday's elections in 
Cleveland, Gary and parts of the 
South translated ‘black power’, that 
mischievous and opaque slogan, 
into the’ only meaningful terms it 
can have: political success achieved 
through the democratic process.“ 
In sum,, black power provided an 
ideological and organizational mech- 
‘anism for the mobilization of the 
long quiescent and suppressed lower 
class base of black political power. 


COOPTATION AND URBAN 
BLACK POWER 


‘We have considered separately 
the impact of the Community Ac- 
tion Programs, the ghetto revolts, 
and black power ‘on the develop- 
ment of urban black power in the 
sixties. This approach sheds im- 
portant light on the subject; how- 
ever, analytically they can be fruit- 


ful examined together, using Selz- © 


nick’s concept of cooptation. 

Phillip Selznick in his classic 
study, TVA and the Grassroots, 
defines cooptation as, “The process 
of absorbing new elements into the 
leadership or policy determining 
structure of an organization as a 
means of averting threats: to its 
stability or existence.”** While the 
ghetto revolts and the rhetoric of 
black power did not threaten the 
existence of the state, they did its 
stability and, as the Kerner Com- 
mission observed, “The -conver- 
gence of these conditions in the 
racial ghetto and the resulting dis- 


47,.New York Times, 12 November 1967. 

48. Phillip Selznick, TVA and the Grass- 

. roots (Berkeley: ans: of California 
Prets, 1949) P T 
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content and disruption threaten 
democratic values fundamental to 
our progress as a free society.”* 
From this perspective, the Great 
Society reforms of the 1960s and the 
election of black mayors and other 
highly visible elected (and ap- 


pointed) officials can be seen as a 


case of the cooptation to reduce 
the threat of a potential black libera- 
tion movement. Specifically, these 
developments represent an instance 
of formal cooptation; an effort to 
publicly absorb the threatening 


forces into the existing structure of 


the polity. The Community Ac- 
tion and Model Cities Agencies pro- 
vided one cooptative mechanism 
and, of course, the mayoralty of the 
larger cities provided a highly 
visible one.® f 


CONCLUSION 
This article has reviewed some of 


.the forces that have shaped urban 


black politics in the decade since 
the publication of Banfield and Wil- 
son’s City Politics. My effort is not, 
of course, an exhaustive survey; for 


49. Report of the Nationa! Advisory Com- 
mission, p. 410. 

50. The concept cooptation is not used here 
in a pejorative sense; indeed, Selznick 
calls the process of cooptation the essence 


‘of democracy. Nor do we suggest it is a 


conspiratorial process; the evidence in the 
case of urban black politics indicates it was 
not. Rather, it was’ one among many adapta- 
tions made by the political system to the 
incipient black rebellion. Among the addi- 
tional systemic responses, were a variety of 
policy outputs (symbolic and substantive), 
repression and neglect, both .benign and 
malignant. 

51. Carl Stokes provides evidence to sup- 
port this interpretation of contemporary urban 
black power in his discussion of the role of 
big business, the media, and President John- 
son in his 1968 campaign. Stokes writes: 
“Clearly, I was a ‘safe’ candidate. In the 
backs of their minds, those white men be- 
lieved that if they put me out pet 
would be buying off the ghetto.”.’S 
Promises of Power, p. 96. í in 
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example urban black political de- 
velopment in the 1960s has also 
probably been facilitated by the de- 
cay of urban political machines, 

. if not of machine politics*?-and by 
the decline of antiblack attitudes 
in ‘the general populace. This 
essay, then, is an interim report; 
much more work is necessary to 
increase our knowledge of the com- 
plex of forces shaping contemporary 
urban black politics." 


In conclusion,. what the develop: 


ments of the last decade represent 
is the emergence of blacks as the 
latest in, a long line of ethnic 
groups to dominate the politics of 
America’s larger cities. The histori- 


cal pattern of ethnic succession in > 


urban politics is now well knéwn;"* 


52. Wolfinger makes a useful distinction 
between machine politics and political ma- 
chines. See “Why Political Machines Have 


Not Withered Away and Other Revisionist ` 


Thoughts,” Journal of Politics 34 (May 1972) 
pp. 77-98. 

53. On the decline of antiblack attitudes 
see Angus Campbell, White Attitudes Toward 
Black People (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan, Institute ‘for Social Research, 
1971), 

54. For example, this report has dealt with 
factors that influenced urban black politics 
nationally; however, we need to know how 
these factors operated in specific cities with 
varying political structures and institutional 
bases of racism. Research of this type is 
indispensable to the advancement of knowl- 
edge in the area because, as Walton writes: 

. black politics -is a function of the 
particular brand of segregation found in 
different environments in which black people 
find themselves. And the politics of blacks 
differ significantly from locality to locality. 
- Although there are many striking similari- 
tles between the political activities of black 
Americans in different localities, there are 
differences far greater than geography can 
explain.” Black Politics, pp. 11-12. Work in 
progress by. urban historians and social 
scientists on a number of cities should in 
the next several years add significantly to 
our knowledge in this regard. 
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however, the black pattern,’ like 
much in black life in the United 
States, has been distorted by the © 
historic and pervasive ideology of 
white supremacy. 
Curiously (or perhaps not so-curi- 
ously in the light of the pervasive- 
ness of the“ideology), Banfield and. 
Wilson did not use the ideology of 
white supremacy as a factor to ex- 
plain the anomalous situation of 
blacks in city politics; yet its de- 
cisive influence is historically clear. 
As Kilson writes: “The goals of 
neutralization and distortion of the 
position of the Negro urban com- 
munity emanated largely from the 
racist perspective of the American 
social system. ... Thus the pat- ` 
terns of the ideology of white racism 
explain the extent and intensity of 
the city machines’ policy of neutral- 
izing and distorting the political 
capability of the Negro urban sub- 
system in the years of 1900-40.’ 
Indeed, each of the six factors we 
have considered in this analysis of 
the development of urban black 
i politics in the last decade can be 
viewed within the theoretical con- 
text of black politics as either 
‘manifestations or responses to the 
evolving ideology and structure of 
white supremacy. While the force of 
this ideology has perhaps declined 
in recent years (structurally and atti- |. 
tudinally), it is still certainly the 
decisive force in the shaping of 
black politics and provides the key 
to understanding not only the: past: 
but, more importantly, the future of ' 
blacks in city politics. 


55. See Dahl, Who Governs, pp. 32-51 
and Elmer Cornwell, “Party Absorption of 
Ethnic Groups,” Social Forces 38 (March 
1960) pp. 205-10. ~ 

56. Kilson, “Political Change in the Negro 
Ghetto,” p; 182. 
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- Racial Voting Patterns- in the South: ‘An aves 


of Major Elections from 1960. to 1977 
in Five Cities. 


By RICHARD MURRAY AND ARNOLD VEDLITZ E 


ABSTRACT: Conflicting views. have been advanced about 
racial voting patterns in the South. One contention is that 
blacks can most easily align with affluent whites rather than — . 
with middle or low income whites. A second argument 
maintains the opposite—that southern blacks’ natural allies 
are more likely to be working class and poor whites. A third 
view is that one ‘should expect to find shifting electoral 
‘coalitions across racial lines, The authors test these hy- 
potheses with data from 109 major electoral contests in five 

- large southern cities. Findings indicate no consistent pattern 
-of biracial voting exists because several factors influence vot- 
ing alignments in given elections. These include the tradi- 
tional patterns of racial politics in given localities; the 
type of election that is- being contested; and the race of the 
candidates themselves. With regard to the latter two points: - 

it is clear, for example, that in partisan contests black-backed. _ 

- ‘ candidates do best with low income whites, unless the © 
C candidates are black, in which case it is most difficult to get 
. poor whites to vote for any black office seeker. In light of 

_these findings, the simple models of racial voting are . 
deficient because they fail to specify the factors that 

influence voting patterns in particular contexts. 
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published in several scholarly journals including the Journal of Politics and the 
Journal of Negro Education; he is currently working on a book dealing with state 
and local politics. 
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SPITE the considerable at- 


tention given American racial * 


politics in the last quarter century, 
little analysis has been done of racial 
voting patterns. Racial voting data 
are available for presidential elec- 
tions, and there have been a number 
of case studies of mayoral elections 
in large cities with substantial black 
populations. However, there is a no- 
table absence of systematic studies 
that examine racial voting over time, 
in a number of contexts, in several 
types of elections. This paucity of 
voting data is especially true for the 
South, although this region contains 
half the blacks in the United States, 
and the area has been characterized 
by severe social and political con- 
flicts between the races. 
Obviously, the importance of 
southern blacks “in the electoral 
processes of the region ‘has greatly 
increased in recent years. Massive 
civil rights efforts, with the support 
of national legislative mandates, 
have: mobilized blacks into the 
political processes of the South. 
Registration and voting drives have 
been important instruments of this 
mobilization effort. The success of 
these efforts can be judged by the 
fact that by 1972 the long-standing 
differences in levels of registration 
and voting between the races in the 
South had largely disappeared.’ In 
‘the aftermath of these changes it is 
clear that increased black political 


participation does not automatically ` 


translate into political power, Analy- 


ses like William Keech’s have shown ° 


that other factors must be con- 


sidered as determinants of black , 


political influence—for example, 


1. See Richard Murray and Arnold Ved- 
litz, “Race, Socioeconomic Status, and Voting 
Participation in Large Southern Cities,” 
Journal of Politics, vol. 39, no. 4 (Novem- 
ber 1977), pp. 1064-72. 
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black leadership and organization, 
the racial proportions of the rele- 
vant electorates, and the presence 
of divisions within the usually domi- 
nant white communities.? - 

When blacks constitute a voting 
majority, as in Tuskegee or Greene 
County, Alabama, their ability to 
elect office holders and shape public 
policy is obvious. However, in most 
southern constituencies blacks are a 
minority of the electorate so they 
must find support from some ele- 
ments within the white population 
if they are to use effectively their 
voting rights. Who are these sup- 
porters likely to beP What kind of 
electoral coalitions can blacks ex- 
pect to forge with whites? Three 
very different answers to these 
questions have been suggested. 

The first emphasizes that southern 
blacks, who are generally poor, can 
most easily align with middle to 
upper income whites in a kind of 
“sandwich” coalition against low in- 


.come whites. There is substantial 


survey evidence, for example, that ` 
working class whites are more hos- 
tile to blacks and their political 
interests than are higher status 
whites.’ This hostility of poor whites 
toward blacks was so strong a few 
years ago that James Q. Wilson con- - 
cluded “the natural ally .of the 

Southern Negro, for the foreseeable . 
future, is the cosmopolitan white 

bourgeoisie.”* This point of view is 


2. William R. Keech, The Impact of Ne- 
gro Voting: The Role of the Vote in the 
Quest for Equality (Chicago: Rand Me- 
Nally, 1968). 
© 3. See, for example, Gerald R. Pomper, 
Voters’ Choice: Varieties of American Elec- 
toral Behavior (New York: Dodd, Mead, 
1975), pp. 134-36. 


4, James Q. Wilson, “The Negro in 


Politics,” in The Negro American eds. Tal- 


cott Parsons and Kenneth Clark (Boston; . 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1966), p. 427. 
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also consistent with the electoral 
theories of scholars like Everett 
C. Ladd and Walter. Dean Burnham, 
_ who contend that American blacks 
can most easily align with upper 
class whites because these whites 
` are generally insulated from the di- 
rect social costs of programs that 
aid racial minorities. l 

A very different position is taken 
© by other regional -analysts like 
Chandler Davidson. Davidson ar- 
gues that the deep economic inter- 
ests shared by poor southern whites 


and blacks make a biracial .coalition- 


along class lines possible.8 David- 
son cites data from several elections 
in Houston; New Orleans, and At- 
lanta which show black-supported 
candidates usually do better among 
low income white voters than among 
upper income whites. Encouraged 
by these patterns, Davidson con- 
cludes that a “progressive” biracial 
coalition of low income blacks and. 
whites is not only desirable but 
feasible in the South. 

A third answer to the questions 
posed earlier is that, given the 
cross-cutting nature of various racial 
` and economic issues, one should not 
expect to find any consistent pat- 
terns of racial voting. Robert Dahl, 
for example, stresses that the com- 
plex nature of political issues pretty 


well precludes any stable white-. 


5. These arguments are developed in 
Everett C. Ladd, Jr., Ideology in Amarica: 
Change and Response in a City, a Suburb, 
and a Small: Town (Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1969), pp. 174-85; and in 
Walter Dean ‘Burnham, “Party Systems and 
the Political Process, * in The American 
Party Systems: Stages of Political Develop- 
ment, 2nd ed. (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1975), ed. by Bumham and 
William Nisbet Chambers, pp. 340-349. . . 

6. Chandler Davidson, Biracial Politics: 
Conflict and Coalition in the Metropolitan 
South (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State - Uni- 
versity Press, 1972), pp. 215-219. 


black cleavage.” If this is, in fact, 
the case, we should find blacks vot- 
ing with different groups of whites 
as the relevant issues in elections 
vaiy. ie, . 

- In view of these differing perspec- 
tives, it seems clear we could use 
more empirical data about actual 
patterns of racial voting. 


THE NATURE OF THE STUDY . 


This study broadens the data base 
available on biracial voting patterns 
by examining 109 election contests 
in five large southern cities during 
the period from 1960 to 1977. Con- 


_tests analyzed include presidential 


races and contested senatorial, con- 
gressional, gubernatorial, and may- 
oral elections. We also looked at 
several local elections that involved 
significant black candidates. Data 
were collected for Dallas and Harris 


(Houston) counties in Texas, Shelby 


(Memphis) county in Tennessee, 
Orleans parish in Louisiana, and 
Fulton (Atlanta) county in Georgia. 
Selection of these units seemed 
appropriate because ‘they include 
the most populous cities in the South 
and contain large black and white 
populations. The time span utilized ` 
includes virtually all modern elec- 
tions in which black voters com- 
prised a significant proportion of 
the local electorates.: ; 

To analyze the coalitional patterns 
across racial lines we gathered 
precinct ‘level data for the various 
elections. The racial homogeneity of 
most precincts in these cities en- 
abled us to identify black/white vot- 
ing patterns. Additionally, 1970 
cénsus data were used to develop a 


_ 7 Robert A, Dahl, Democracy in the 
United States: Promise and Performance, 
3rd ed. (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1976), pp. 
359—362. 
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socioeconomic status (or SES) index - 


for each racially homogeneous pre- 
cinct:® This SES index was utilized 
to compute correlational coefficients 
between: SES levels and the per- 
‘ centage of votes for black-supported 
candidates in white precincts. Then, 
to provide a more compléte picture 
of voting patterns in each city, we 
divided the homogeneous white 
‘~precincts into three SES categories 
and calculated the mean vote re- 
ceived by black-supported candi- 
dates in each grouping. 

The authors are aware that voting 
is but one of many means of 
political participation and that vote 
patterns alone do not fully define the 
cleavages and coalitions that charac- 
terize urban racial populations. 
However, we believe that voting 
‘data are good indicators of shared 
interests or conflicts. This is espe- 
cially likely to be the case in the 
South, where tremendous emphasis 
has been placed’ on using voting 
rights to secure political goals for 

blacks, 


GENERAL RACIAL VOTING 


PATTERNS, 


Since the publication of V. O. Key, 
Jr.’s Southern Politics in 1948, 
analysts have stressed the critical 
importance of race in regional poli- 
tics. Recent studies like Earl Black’s 
Southern Governors and Civil Rights 
indicate the persistent -importance 
of racial issues in southern elections 


8. The SES index could theoretically vary 
from 0 to 100, with a low score indicated 
low SES. Four measures were given equal 
weight in the index. These were median 
family income, percent of families above 
thé poverty level, percent of adults who 
were high school graduates, and the per- 
cent of employed persons in professional 
or managerial positions. `; 
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of the 1960s and 1970s.” Given this 
background, we frst sought to meas- 
ure the extent to which voting pat- 
terns in large southern cities were 
related to racial differences. The 
procedure followed was to deter- 
mine, from precinct data, the per- - 
centage of the vote received by the 
candidate most heavily supported by 
black . voters. Then, we calculated 
the percentage of the vote the same 
candidate got from white voters. 
The difference in the percentages ` 
is taken to be a racial polariza- 
tion’ score which could range from 


.a low of zero. (blacks and whites 


voted for the same candidafe in the 
same percentages) to a high of 100 
(all blacks’ voted for one candidate; 
all whites, another). i 

Table 1 presents the mean vote 
percentages and racial polarization 
scores for the five cities. These 
data indicate a strong tendency for 


.black voters to rally behind a par- 


ticular candidate in important elec- 
tions. Mean black support for fa- 
vored candidates varied from a high 
of 93 percent in 21 Atlanta elec-: 
tions to a low of 82 percent in 23 
‘Dallas races. Black-supported candi- 
dates received, on average, 88 per- 
cent of the black vote for all 109 
elections. These candidates did . 
much less well among whites. Mean 


. white support for black-supported . 


candidates ranged from 43 percent 
in New Orleans to 28 percent in 
Memphis. The racial polarization 
scores ranged from 61’in Memphis 
to 39 in Dallas, with the mean for 
all elections at 50. 

This pattern of strong black and | 
weak white support for particular 


9. Earl Black, Southern Governors and 
Civil Rights: Racial Segregation as a Cam- 
paign Issue in the Second Reconstruction 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1976). 
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TABLE 1 


RACIAL VOTING PATTERNS AND POLARIZATION SCORES, BY CITY 


: MitAN VOTE PERCENTAGE OF RACIAL. 
NUMBER OF BLACK SUPPOATED _/ CANDIDATES IN POLARIZATION 

arr ELECTIONS BLACK PRECINCTS WHiTE PRECINCTS. SCORE 
. New Orleans 18 88 43 ' 45 
: Atlanta . _ 21 93 37 - 58 
Memphis 19 89 28 61 
Dallas 23 82 - 43 39 
Houston 28 87 40 47 
All Cities 38, 50 


candidates became much more pro- 
nounced when the black-supported 
candidate was also a black. In 92 of 
the 109 elections analyzed, black 
voters were choosing among white 
candidates. In these cases the fa- 
vored white received 87 percent 
mean support from blacks and 41 
percent from whites, resulting in a 
racial polarization mean of 46. But in 
the 17 cases, where black voters 
backed black candidates, mean black 
support was 92 percent, while mean 
white support dropped to 22 per- 
cent. This yields a racial polariza- 
tion score of 70. 

_ We also broke the polarization 
«© scores down by time to see if any 
temporal trends could be identified. 
Table 2 presents these data. In all 
the cities racial polarization .was 
moderate in the early 1960s, then 
rose sharply in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s. Since 1971 the differ- 
ences in black and. white voting 
patterns have lessened a bit, save in 
New Orleans, where a substantial 
increase (from 48 in 1966-1971 to 
62 in 1972-1977) occurred. Overall, 
the cities had a mean polarization 
score of 39 for the period 1960- 
- 1965; of 57 for the period 1966- 
1971; and of 54 for the 1972-1977 
interval. This pattern partly re- 
flects the very high support blacks 
have | given Democratic presidential 


‘candidates since the 1964 Johnson- 
‚Goldwater contest and the concur- 


rent drop in support for the Demo-. 


cratic nominees among whites. How- 
ever, there is also evidence that 


racial voting has increased in other s, 


types of elections, particularly may- 
oral elections. For example, the 


‘mean polarization scores for the four 


Houston mayoral elections from 
1961 to 1967 was 27; in the four 


mean was 69. Such statistics sug- 


‘gest that racial polarization in-. 


creases as blacks become a larger 
proportion of the urban electorate 
(as was thé case in the mid 1960s 
when federal pressures produced a 
dramatic expansion of black regis- 
tration) and move to exercise a more 
independent role in local politics. 
Summarizing to this point, three 
things stand out. First, voting in 
large southern cities tends to follow 


racial lines. Blacks typically give 


strong support to a particular can- 


‘elections from 1969 to.1975 the ` 


didate and that candidate usually - 


gets only a minority of white votes. 


Second, when blacks run as candi- 


dates, these patterns are accen- 
tuated. Virtually all blacks vote_for 
the black candidate; very few whites 
do so. Finally, racially polarized 
voting rose rapidly in the 1960s and 
continues at a high level to the 
present. l 
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TABLE 2 


MEAN RACIAL POLARIZATION SCORES 
OVER TIME, BY City ` 


Qr 4980-1965 1968—1971 1972-1977 
New Orleans 34 48 82 
Atlanta 39 64 58 
Memphis 42 68 61 
Dallas 44 53 43 
Houston ' 38 53 50 
All Cities 39 57 54 


SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS AND 
WHITE VOTING PATTERNS 


Granted the fact that black-sup- 
ported candidates usually receive a 
minority of the white vote in these 
cities, the question remains as to 
what type of white voter is most 
likely to vote with blacks in these 
contests. As noted earlier, three dis- 
tinct patterns ‘have been suggested. 
One hypothesis is that blacks should 
align with upper SES whites against 
middle and low income whites; 
another predicts a straightforward 
class-based alignment of blacks and 
working class whites against middle 
and upper income whites; the third 
suggests a mixed pattern of voting 
in which alignments vary depending 
on the particular issues and candi- 
dates in given elections. 

We tested the validity of these 
alternative propositions by examin- 
ing the voting patterns within the 
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white lenca for the 109 contests 
studied. A summary measure which 
can give useful indications óf such 
patterns is the correlation coefficient 
computed between white precinct 
SES levels and the vote percentage 
in these precincts for black-sup- 
ported candidates. A positive cor- 
relation would indicate that as SES 
levels rise, white precincts ‘are vot: 
ing more heavily for the black sup- 
ported candidate—thus confirming 
the Wilson-Burnham-Ladd position. 
A negative correlation coefficient 


. would indicate that, as white SES 


levels fall; white voter support for 
the candidate favored by blacks is 
increasing—a finding consistent 
with Davidson’s hypothesis. A mixed 
or random distribution of coefficient 
direction would tend to support 
Dahl’s pluralist view. 

Table 3 presents the mean cor- 
relation coefficients between white | 
SES levels and the vote percent- 
ages for black-supported candidates 
by city and election type. As the 
findings in table 3 demonstrate, no 
clear-cut pattern emerges; yet, the 
relationships are not random in that 
certain tendencies can be identified. 

First, with the exception of At- 
lanta, Davidson’s class interest hy- 
pothesis i is strongly supported by the 
mean correlation coefficients for par- 
tisan elections (i.e., general and 
presidential contests). In such elec- 


TABLE 3 


MEAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SES AND THE VOTE AMONG WHITES 
FOR BLACK-SUPPORTED CANDIDATES 


ELECTION TYPE 
Cry i MUNICIPAL DEM. PRIMARY GENERAL PRESIDENTIAL ALL 
New Orleans 60. —.08 —.84 —.47 —.05 
Atlanta 48 .69 26 .03 41 
Memphis —.37 i —.26 —.54 —.32 —.37 
Dallas —.10 —.58 —.87 - —.83 —.54 
Houston i .04 —.69 —.84 —.82 ~.45 
All Cities 120 —.18 —.53 —.48 —.22 
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tions, where party labels are a rele- 
vant factor, lower SES whites were 
much more likely to vote with blacks 
for Democratic candidates than were 
upper or, middle class whites. This 
pattern is most clear in Houston 
and Dallas, but is still notable in 
New Orleans and Memphis: In At- 
_lanta, the low positive correlations of 
.26 for. general, and .03 for presi- 
dential, elections indicate: the ab- 
sence of a consistent relationship 
between white socioeconomic status 
and voting in partisan elections. 
In municipal and primary elec- 
tions, where party labels do not dis- 
-tinguish candidates, mean correla- 
tions were lower and more likely to 
vary in direction. Three municipal 
election means were positive, for 
example, and two were negative. 
The strong negative correlations for 
Democratic primaries in Houston 
(—.69) and Dallas (—.58) indicate 
working class whites were much 


more supportive of black-favored 


candidates than were upper SES 
whites. However, in Atlanta (cor- 
relation coefficient = .69) the re- 
verse was. true. 

Looking at the data -by city, 
across types of elections, one notes 
consistent directional tendencies for 
Dallas, Memphis, and Atlanta. The 
Atlanta means were all positive, 
with an overall average correlation 
of .41, which indicates a strong 
tendency for blacks to find allies 
among upper SES whites. The re- 
- verse was true in Dallas and Mem- 
phis, where the overall average: cor- 
relations of —.54 and —.37 show 
black supported candidates fared 


best in .working class white pre-. 


cincts. In Houston there was a very 
low correlation (.04) for municipal 
elections, but the other election 
types . showed strong lower SES 
white-black voting alignments as re- 
flected in a mean correlation of 
—.45. Only in New Orleans was 


# 
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there a truly mixed pattern ac- 
cording tc type of election. Mu- 
nicipal elections in. that city re- 
flected an upper SES white-black 
alignment (correlation coefficient 

.60). There was no consistent 
relationship between white socio- 
economic status and voting in Demo- 
cratic primaries (correlation coef- 


. ficient = —.08), but in partisan elec- 


tions we found lower SES whites 
tending to vote with blacks as the 
general (—.84) and presidential 


` (—.4T) correlations show. This gen- 


eral diversity in voting patterns in 
New Orleans is evidenced by the 
lowest overall correlation (—.05) 
between the socioeconomic status 
of whites and voting with blacks 
found for any city. 

This correlational analysis shows 
relative’ trends in support, that is, 
which precincts show greater or 
less support for black-backed can- 
didates as SES levels vary. How- 
ever, such an analysis does not 
indicate the magnitude of support 
whites are giving to candidates in 
these elections. To get this informa- 
tion, we divided homogeneous white 
precincts into three SES categories 
and calculated the mean white vot- 
ing percentage for black-supported 


-candidates in each grouping. Table 


4 arrays this data. 

As the data presented earlier indi- 
cated, we generally find only a mi- 
nority of whites supporting candi- 
dates favored by blacks. This re- 
mains true, within most white SES 
categories. For example, there are 60 
means by city, election type, and 
SES category in table 4, but in only 
11 instances do black-supported 
candidates receive a majority of 
votes from any grouping of whites. 

This categoric analysis confirms 
the pattern noted in the correlational 
data; namely, that black supported 
candidates generally fare best among 
low SES white voters. For example, 


`X 
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TABLE 4 


MEAN WHITE VoTING PERCENTAGES FOR BLACK SUPPORTED CANDIDATES, 
BY City AND SES CATEGORY 


SES ; 
ar Catecony MUNICIPAL 
New Orleans Upper 44 
Middle 35 
Lower © 30 
Atlanta Upper ` 39 
Middle 28 . 
Lower 20 
Memphis Upper 20 
Middle 25 
A Lower 29 
Dallas Upper _ 57 
Middie - 56 
Lower 68 
Houston Upper 35 
Middle 36 
Lower 35 


of the 20 city by election type 
cases in table 4, there are 14 where 
black-supported candidates got 
more votes from lower SES whites 
than from upper SES whites. In 
one case the percentages were the 
same, and there were five 
stances where upper SES whites 
were more likely to be voting with 
blacks. In the 14 lower SES whites- 
. black alignment cases, the mean 
difference in upper SES and lower 
SES levels of support was 15 per- 
cent. In the five upper SES-black 


cases, support levels between the. 


top and bottom white categories 
differed by an average of 12 percent. 
These differences, while not enor- 
mous, establish that there are im- 
portant variations along SES lines 
in most elections in these cities. 
Our summary means indicate that 


in all cities save. Atlanta, black-. 


supported candidates received more 
vote support from lower SES whites 
than from upper or middle SES 
whites. The greatest range was in 


in- 


+ ELECTION TYPE r 
Dem. PRIMARY  QENERAL PRESIDENTIAL AL 
57 31 25 4 -> 
57 43 39 43 
55 59 48 45 
55 43 35 45. 
40 ~ $8 35 36 
32 30 “37 31 
28 18 25 23 
30 24 29 27 
34 28 33 31 
29 28 22 . 38 
38 42 35 44 
43 53 44 50 
33 23 23 30 
48 40 37 40 
58 53 48 46 


Houston, where black-supported . 
candidates got 46 percent of the 
votes of lower SES whites; com- 
pared to 30 percent among upper 
SES whites. In Dallas the range 
was 14 percent, followed by Mem- ` 
phis with eight percent, and New 
Orleans with four percent. In At- 
lanta, the pattern was reversed, 
with upper SES whites providing a 
mean vote of 45 percent to black- 
supported candidates, while only 31 


‘percent of lower SES whites sup- 
ported black-backed candidates. 


To this point the~ overall data 
pattern seems. to provide a goodly 
amount of support for the David- 
son thesis. In three of the five cities 
(Houston, Dallas, Memphis) there is 
strong correlational and categoric 
evidence that working class whites 
are most likely to vote with blacks . 
in important elections. New Orleans 
presents a mixed pattern—perhaps © 
along the lines a pluralist like Dahl ~ 
might expect. Only in Atlantado we . 
find a general pattern consistent 
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with the upper SES hiteabinck: 
alignment that writers like Wilson 
predicted. 

One objection that can be raised 
against this analysis of all important 
electoral contests in these cities is 
that it obscures the sharpened lines 
of political cleavage between blacks 
and whites by including many elec- 
tions in which nonracial issues 
influenced voter choices. For ex- 
ample, it is quite likely that many 
voters in presidential contests were 
responding to, say, foreign policy 


questions, rather than racial issues,- 


in making vote decisions. That 
being the case, one might argue 
that examining black and white 
presidential voting tells us ‘little 
about patterns of racial conflict or 


consensus- within southern cities. . 


“We do not concede the validity 
of this reasoning, believing, rather, 


that insights into the political inter- - 


ests of blacks and whites can be 
` gleaned from elections in which ra- 
cial issues per se are not salient. 
However, we do think it appro- 
priate to look more closely at con- 
tests where racial considerations are 
very salient. One easy way to iden- 


tify such contests in southern cities, 


` is to select cases where black cán- 


mi 


didates opposed whites or public- 
office: ' 


Table 5 breaks down the ive elec- 
tions analyzed according to the race 
of the black- supported candidate. As 
indicated earlier, in the 17 elections 
where blacks were voting for blacks, 
white support dropped sharply. Ta- 
ble 5 shows the pattern of that 
decline along SES lines. Clearly, 
when we look at voting by the race 
of the candidate, a dual pattern 
emerges. When blacks are voting 


‘for. white candidates, such candi-' - 
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dates tend to do best among low in- _ 


- come whites. The mean vote for such 


white candidates rises from 37 per- 
cent among upper .SES whites, to 
41 percent among middle SES 
whites, to 45 percent among lower 
SES whites. The SES/vote support 
correlation is —.34. However, when 
the supported candidate is a black, 
the reverse holds true. Now, sup- 
port for black-backed candidates 


‘drops sharply as SES levels fall. 


Upper SES whites give 27 percent 
support, middle SES whites give 21 
percent, and lower SES whites only 
18 percent. The SES/vote correla- 


_ tion (.40) is now positive and higher. 


A. caveat can be raised about 
these data in that, since most of the 


TABLE 5 


COMPARISON OF MEAN VOTE PERCENTAGES AND CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR BLACK ' 
AND WHITE CANDIDATES SUPPORTED BY BLACK VOTERS 


PERCENT OF VOTE 


Vota % BY WHITE Waits SES/VoTE % 





~ . RECEIVED FROM _SES CATEGORY CORRELATION FOR 
RACE oF No. or a f ‘BLACK-SUPPORTED 
CANDIDATES ELecniONS) ` Bracka WHITES -UPPER MIDDLE LOWER CANDIDATES 
: ` All Elections Š 
White .92 | 87 a 37 41° 45 ~.34 
Black 17 ` 94 22 27 21 18 40 
Municipal Elections Only hen 
White 22.83 4B 46- 46 - 48 ‘40 
28 20 15 59> 


Black - 10 — 92 22 
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black candidates (10 of 17) in our 
sample were seeking local offices, 
while only a minority (22 of 92) of 
white candidates were running for 
such positions, might these findings 
reflect a pattern common only to 
nonpartisan municipal elections? 
After all, we had found earlier that 
municipal elections in general were 
most likely to deviate from the gen- 
eral voting pattern for the entire 
group of elections. (See table 3.) 
To control for this possibility, we 
separated the 32 municipal elections 
from the total and examined these 
contests by the race of the black- 
supported candidate. Returning to 
Table 5,.one notes the pattern. for 
white voters reacting to white can- 
didates is different. In the 22 mu- 
nicipal cases, where blacks were 
supporting white candidates, there 
is -no variance. in the mean white 
vote for these candidates across 
SES categories. The mean SES/ 
vote correlation drops to —.10. In 
the ten black candidate races, how- 
ever, we note a severe loss of 
white support for these candidates 
as the socioeconomic status of 
whites declines. Upper SES whites 
gave 28 percent ‘support to blacks, 
middle SES whites gave 20 percent, 
with lower SES whites giving just 
15 percent support. The SES/vote 
correlation is .59 for these elections. 


These data thus demonstrate the . 


significance of another element— 
the race of the candidate—in pre- 
dicting how whites of different so- 
cioeconomic status will vote in par- 
ticular elections. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Three central findings: can be 
identified from the elections stud- 
ied. Our data indicate the im- 
portance of the type of election, 
the local setting, and the race of 
the candidate on black and white 
voting patterns in southern cities. 
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Let us reconsider each of these in 
turn. 

Perhaps the most obvious pattern 
in the data is that partisan elections 
tend to produce class-based voting 
patterns. That is, blacks, who are 
generally characterized by low socio-, 
economic status in these cities, are 
most likely to vote with lower SES 
whites in general and presidential 
elections. This reflects the fact that, . 
since the 1930s, the basic cleavage 
in the party system has been eco- 
nomic in nature. Democrats have 
basically represented the less well- 
to-do and Republicans the more 
affluent elements in American so- 
ciety. This national pattern has been 
reinforced in the South by the al- 
most complete absorption of south- 
ern blacks into the Democratic Party 
in response to the Republican - 
Party’s “southern strategy” of the 
1960s. Finally, one should keep in 
mind. that the availability of party 
labels on the ballot provides a 
simple cue which many voters, espe- 
.cially those of lower socioeconomic 
status, can use in making electoral 


choices. The best example of this ~ 


type of economic alliance was pro- 
vided by the 1976 presidential elec- . 
tion in which Jimmy Carter com- 
bined overwhelming support from 
blacks with substantial support’ 
among lower SES whites in the 
South. | - 

It is also clear that local political . 
circumstances and traditions have 
an important impact on racial voting 
patterns. Houston and Dallas, for 
example, are in a state with a tradi- 


' tion of liberal-conservative factional- 


ism in Democratic party politics. 
This traditional factional alignment 
is reflected in Democratic primary 
elections in these cities by the 
strong tendency of blacks to ally 
with low income whites. In Georgia 
one finds a very different tradition 
of blacks and urban upper SES 
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whites allying against rural segre- 
gationists in Democratic primaries. 
Memphis, the only truly deep 
South city in our study, has been 
so highly polarized along racial 
lines in recent years that it has 
a most difficult for local blacks 

to align with any substantial ele- 
ment of the white population. New 
Orleans, a highly politicized city 
with a diversity of both black and 
white political organizations, tends 
to have no stable pattern of align- 
ment, though in city elections blacks 


generally find allies among upper 


class whites, while they vote more 
with lower SES whites in partisan 
contests. 

Finally, we note. that the race of 
the candidate has an important af- 
fect`on black and white voting pat- 
terns. Black cohesion increases some- 
what when major black candidates 
are involvéd in a contest, but the 
most significant impact is on white 
voters. White support for black can- 
didates is much lower than is usually 
the case for white candidates who’ 
are also supported by blacks. In 
addition, lower SES whites, who 
have generally been more willing to 
vote for black-supported candidates 
‘than have upper or middle SES 
whites, are most reluctant to vote 
for black office seekers. Chandler 


Davidson may be right in that work- ` 


ing class whites and blacks share 
sufficient interests to work together 
in a progressive, biracial political 


coalition. However, that coalition, 


is likely to break down: whenever a 
black candidate is advanced for 
election. In only one of the sevén- 
teen black candidate elections ana- 
lyzed did we find a black who was 
able to attract substantially more 
support fron lower SES whites 
than from upper or middle SES 
whites. That candidate was Andrew 
Young, who was seeking reelection 
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to Congress from Atlanta in 1976. 
Representative Young had several 
advantages not likely to be-enjoyed 
by other black aspirants. Specifically, 
he was a well-known, two term in- 
cumbent seeking’ reelection, run- 
ning on a party ballot, listed just 
below a native Georgian running 
for the presidency who enjoyed 
great support among low income 
whites. . 

Returning to the three hypothe- 
sized patterns of racial voting dis- 


‘cussed earlier, we can see that all 


the models are partly right and partly 
wrong. There is an element of cor- 
rectness in each because, under 
certain conditions, one can find vot- 
ing behaviors consistent with each 
model’s predictions. The majority of 
important elections fit the pattern 
suggested by Chandler Davidson, 
wherein blacks tend to align with 
working class whites. But when a 
black candidate runs, James Q. Wil- 
son seems correct in that the white 
bourgeoisie is most likely to be 
supportive. And, given the varia- 
tions between city and election type, 
we have evidence that planes of 
cleavage shift as Robert Dahl might 
expect. 

On the other had: the models 
are incorrect in that they suggest a 
general pattern of electoral behavior 
that does not exist. There are pat- 
terns in black and white voting in 
the South,’ but they are much too 
complex to fit any simple coalitional 
model. A more satisfactory explana- 
tion of racial voting’ must consider 
the type of election being contested, 
the traditional racial alignments in a 
given environment, the race of the 
candidates involved, and perhaps 
even the skills of the particular 
candidates in overcoming the racial’ 
fears and prejudices that have for 
so long been a part of southern 
polities: 
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The Impact of Black Mayors on Urban Policy 


By EDMOND J. KELLER 


N 


ABSTRACT: This article is an exploratory assessment of 
.whether or not black mayors, as compared to white mayors, 
demonstrate patterned differences in their policy preferences 
and expenditures. It is hypothèsized that black mayors are 

` inclined to spend more on welfare related items than on other 
budgetary items. Employing urban expenditure data over 
time in six cities and focusing upon. seven expenditure 
categories, it is found that, as a rule, black mayors do not 
differ greatly from white mayors in the way they spend. How- 
ever, their preferences do seem to differ. Black mayors, even 
when they would like to; are constrained from spending 
according to their preferences. It is argued that differences in 
expenditure patterns are highly conditioned by environ- 
mental and structural factors. Suggestions are made for 
further research. . : 


t 


Edmond J. Keller is Assistant Professor of Political Science, Indiana University. 
His primary research interest is African politics, focusing especially on educational 
policy in East Africa. His work also concerns the role of black mayors in the urban 
policy process in the United States. 


This paper was originally presented at 1977 Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, September 1—4, 1977, Washington, D.C. Thanks are due to Debora Toler 
and Xavier Warnell who assisted in the gathering of this data. | 
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Tere. o | VBEACK MAYORS AND URBAN POLICY 


E PAST decade has witnessed 

ever increasing numbers 
among the ranks of black mayors in 
the United States. Presently there 
are more than 125 black mayors 
throughout the country.! Most black 
gains have occurred in the rural 
_ South,'in small communities with 
. relatively narrower tax bases and 
relatively fewer demands for social 
services than is characteristic of 
large | urban communities.? At the 


same time, however,. blacks have - 


also succeeded in capturing City. 
Hall in larger, more industrialized 
communities with large but for the 
most part shrinking tax bases such as 
Atlanta, Los Angeles, Detroit, 
Newark, Gary, .and ‘for a time; 
Cleveland. 

‘During this period scholarly atten- 
tion has focused primarily upon 
determining the preconditions for’ 
black electoral success and upon 
documenting black electoral success 
in aggregate terms.’ Few studies 


have attempted to measure em- 


pirically the impact of black mayors. 
on urban policy.4 This topic would 
seem worthy of investigation if only 
to shéd light on what, if any, differ- 
ence it makes to have a black rather 


1. Joint Center for Political Studies, Na- 
tional Roster of Black Elected Officials 
(Washington, DC: Joint Center for Political 
Studies, 1976). 

2. David Campbell and Joe R. Feagen, 
“Black Politics in the South: A Descriptive 
Analysis,” Journal of Politics 37 (February 
1975), pp. 129-62. 

3. Ibid. See also Joe R. Feagen and Harlan 
Hahn, “The Second Reconstruction: Black 
Political Strength in. the South,” Social 
Science Quarterly 51 Gene 1970), pp. 42- 56, 

4. There are exceptions. See Charles 
Bullock, III, “The Election of Blacks in the 
South: Preconditions and Consequences,” 
American Journal of Political Science 4 
(November 1975), pp. 727-39; C. Levine, 
Racial Conflict and the American Mayor\ 
(Lexington, MA: Lexington Books, 1974). 


than a white mayor. Communities 
which have elected ‘black mayors 
have done so largely because blacks 
had’ become an active and viable 
political force and because there was 
a widespread feeling among them 
that city government under previous 
white-led regimes had administered 
social services in an inequitable 


manner, to the disadvantage of 
blacks and other minorities. By 
electing a black mayor, it was 


generally felt, this pattern could be 
reversed. Whether this in‘ fact has 


happened has yet to be adequately 4 


demonstrated. The questions re- 
main: Are cities run any differently 
under black mayors than they are 


under white ones? If they are, can | 


this difference be measured in terms 
of public policy? Does the scope and 
emphasis of urban policy vary with 
black and white chief executives? 
Or are there other factors which 
affect the nature of urban policy 
more? 

The present essay is an attempt to 
provide at least partial answers to 
some of these questions and to 
stimulate an interest in conducting 
further research addressing similar 
questions. 


HYPOTHESES 


“This investigation was initiated 
under the assumption that municipal 


budgets and expenditures could be . 


seen as public policy preferences 
measured in terms of dollars ard 


cents. As has been suggested by ° 


Louis Masotti and. Don R. Bowen, 
budget decisions represent the allo- 
cation .of certain kinds of values.® 
Since mayors in most cities are so 


5. Louis H. Massotti and Don R. Bowen, 


“Communities and Budgets: The Sociology 


of Municipal Expenditures,” Urban Affairs 
Quarterly 1 (December 1965), pp. 39-57. 
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central to the budgetary process, we 
would expect budgets and expendi- 
tures to reflect their personal 
preferences.® 

The initial hypothesis in this 
inquiry was that if there is a differ- 


ence in the way whites and blacks’ 


function as mayors, this should be 


reflected in urban policy. More’ 


specifically, in such cases one should 
be .able to notice variations in 


municipal spending patterns for’ 


given budget items, depending on 
whether or not a black was mayor. 
It was further hypothesized that 


black mayors tend to emphasize, 


_social welfare policies and to spend 
‘proportionately more on such pro- 
grams than their white counterparts. 

Social welfare policy, then, would 
take precedence over other areas of 
expenditure in cases where a black 
was mayor. 


THE DATA: 


The sample for this study is com- 
posed of six cities: Indianapolis, 
Gary, Cincinnati, Cleveland, New- 
ark, and Trenton. This sample was 
purposely chosen, and the study is 
more exploratory than anything else. 
In selecting the black mayor-run 
cities, an attempt was made to focus 
on those cities which were the first 
to elect black mayors in the North 
(Gary, 1967 to the present; Cleve- 


6. In most cities with the mayor-council 
form of government, the mayor dominates the 


process of budget formulation; and the - 


budget, along with a city’s expenditure 
patterns, most often indicates how the,mayor 
ranks the priorities of his administration. 
Under the council-manager system, the 
manager is the budget. initiator, and the 
mayors influence on budgetmaking is less 
apparent. The budgets of cities with the 
mayor-council form, then, no matter whether 
the mayor is white or black, are more indica- 
tive of mayoral priorities than budgets in 
cities governed under the council-manager 
form. 
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land, 1967-71; and Newark, 1970 to 

the present). The other cities, which 
have all had an uninterrupted history 
of white mayoral leadership, were 
selected primarily for the size of 
their populations; their forms of 
government; and the fact that they 
are in the same regions as the other 
cities in our sample (see table 1).” 
Cincinnati is a large Ohio city of 
more than 400,000 people (in this 
respect it compares to Newark which 
has a population of just under 
400,000) and is characterized by the 


_ council-manager form of govem- 


ment, Newark has the mayor-council 


‘form. Indianapolis (745,000) com- 
‘pares to Cleveland (751,000) in 


terms of population. Like Cleveland, 
it possesses a mayor-council form of 
government, but one which in 1969 
experienced structural reform. The 
Indianapolis metropolitan area has 
shifted much of the taxing and 
spending burdens of city services to . 
a city-county unified policymaking 
body known as “Unigov.” Most of 


‘the functions of city government 


now come under Unigov’s control, 
with the notable exception of 
schools, police and fire protection. 
This should make a difference in 
spending patterns. . Trenton, the 
smallest of the cities in this sample, 
is roughly comparable to Gary in 
terms of population size (105,000 
and 175,000 respectively). Both 
cities have mayor-council forms of 
government. 


T. It should be noted that this is no longer 
true of Cincinnati, although it was true during 
the period covered by ‘this study. In recent 
years blacks have served as mayor (T. Barry, 
1974) and vice-mayor (W. Chenault, 1975), 
but the character of policymaking did not 
change substantially as a result. Part of the 
reason for this is that the mayor of Cincinnati - 
is selected by a majority of the city council, 
has no veto power, and performs only cere- 
monial functions. The city manager is central 
in the policy process. 
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TABLE 1 
COMPARATIVE STATISTICS ON Six Crriés ` i 
POPULATION PENCENT FORM OF 
f Cry Size-1970 NONWHITE—1970 Crry GOVERNMENT 
Indianapolis 745,000 > 12 mayor-council 
Cleveland 751,000 39 y mayor-council 
Newark 382,000 54 mayor-council 
Gary 175,000 53 mayor-council 
Trenton . ' 105,000 39 ' mayor-council 
` Cincinnati 453,000 28 council-manager 


Source: international City Management Association, The Municipal Yearbook (Wesningion: DC: 


ICMA, 1976). 


In an effort tọ assess variations in 
` spending patterns, seven categories 
of expenditure, selected from City 
Government Finances between 1965 
and 1973, were identified for com- 
, parison. Three of these, Police, 
Fire, and Road Expenditures, were 
considered to be categories which 
were aimed more at the total com- 
munity than at a narrow client group, 
as would be the case, for example, 
with welfare-type expenditures. 
Three other variables were con- 
sidered welfare items: Housing and 
Urban Development, Parks and Rec- 
reation,. and Public Welfare. The 
final expenditure category was Gen- 
eral Expenditure. This ‘item gave us 
an idea of the fluctuation in total 
expenditures from year to year and 
allowed us to compare the per- 
centage of annual expenditures ac- 
corded each of our categories. In 
selecting these particular spending 
categories, we were not attempting 
to “cover the waterfront,” so to 
speak, but to allow rough generaliza- 


tions which would shed light on the ` 


questions we raised earlier. For this 
reason, a cautionary note is in order. 
Even though we attempt to gen- 
eralize about spending patterns here, 
this is more often than not a risky 


8. Data from 1974-75 and 1975-76 do not 
substantially alter our analysis. 


undertaking. The division of labor 
between state, county, and munici- 
pality for the provision of certain 
types of services varies from state to 
state; as a result it is often dangerous 
to comparé across state lines or, in 
some cases, across communities. For 
example, in some states, the state 
makes the total local welfare con- 
tribution; in others, local govern- 
ments also share in this responsi- 
bility. This problem is reflected in 
the data we employ here. Among the 
six cities in the study, only Trenton 
and Newark allowed comparison on 
the public welfare item. In the other 
cases, the welfare expenditure cate- 
gory of the’ city was either insignifi- 
cant or not calculable over the time 


‘period of the study. Variations of 


this sort exist for other expenditure 
categories as well, and it is therefore 
tenuous to generalize too vigorously 
about city expenditure patterns. At 


the same time, however, it is hoped 


that this exercise is at least pro- 
vocative. 


THE METHOD 


The method of analysis in this 
study is a simple one. For the six 
cities in the sample, we obtained raw 
expenditure data for our seven 
expenditure categories from City 
Government Finances on a year-by- 
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FIGURE 1 


PERDENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE 
FOR POLICE BY City, 1965-1973 


year basis between 1965 and 1973. 
These figures were adjusted for the 
yearly rate of inflation, giving us a 
truer picture of the scope of shifts in 
spending patterns. For each ex- 
penditure category we assessed the 
portion of the general expenditure 
it comprised on a year-by-year basis. 
In this manner we were able to note 

shifts in emphasis as far as spending 
was concerned. 

In addition to employing the race 
of the mayor as a relevant in- 
dependent variable, variables such 
as the form of government found ina 
given city, the size of the population, 
and the percentage of the population 
which is nonwhite were also.con- 
sidered to be potentially meaningful 
variables, 


FINDINGS AND ANALYSIS 
Community-wide variables 


, The data do not seem to suggest 
that white-run cities spend more 
than black-run cities on a such items 
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as police and fire service and on road 
construction. In fact, except for road 
expenditures, where no clear pat- - 
terns exist, the opposite seems to be 
the case. (See figures 1, 2, and 3.) 
During his brief four-year tenure as 
mayor of Cleveland, Carl Stokes 
spent more on the police department’ 


_than was spent at any other time 


during the nine-year period under 
investigation. He also spent more on 
fire protection than either his pred- 
ecessor or his successor.. __ ; 
The initial years of Richard 
Hatcher as mayor of -Gary also 
witnessed a rise in expenditures on 
police and fire protection. Hatcher 
spent large portions of his budget 
during his first four years in an effort ` 
to integrate and build up the infra- , 
structure and quality of his police 
and fire departments which: were 
then predominantly white and tradi- 
tionally neglected. When Hatcher 
took' office in 1968, Gary’s police 
department had only 15 working 
police cars. Presently it operates 
over 160 such vehicles and 9 motor- 
cycles and.is supported by numerous 
types of crime-fighting equipment.® 
Similar changes were initiated in the 
fire department. It is interesting to 


_ note, however, that while police de- 


partment expenditures have re- 
mained relatively stable throughout 
Hatcher’s tenure, spending on fire 
protection has steadily declined. ` 
In contrast to the Stokes and 
Hatcher administrations, Newark, 
in Gibson’s initial term, did not 
spend more on police or fire services, 
but this was perhaps attributable to 
the fact that Gibson ` consciously 
attempted to cut expenditures in 
most service areas in order to relieve 
Newark ofa more than $60 million 


9. “The Hatcher Administration, 1968- 
1974: Forward Together, Backward Never,” 
mimeographed (1975). 
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debt bequeathed iia by the pre- 
vious corrupt regime. Gibson’s con- 
scious frugality is also revealed ` ‘in 
expenditures for road construction 
(see figure 3). 

‘When observing the white-run 
cities, we note several interesting 


trends: Indianapolis, a mayor-coun- > 


cil city, behaved very much like 
Gary and Cleveland when its black 


population was a relatively higher -' 


percentage (over 21 percent until 
1970) and when its governmental 


structure was unreformed. After. 


1969, however, with the introduc- 
tion of Unigov, ‘the black population 
plummeted to just over 12 percent, 
and the city governmental structure 
was reformed in the interest of 
efficiency. Then Indianapolis began 
a trend in both its expenditures on 
police and fire services which made 
its spending patterns approximate 
that of Cincinnati, a council-manager 
city which is also noted for its 
emphasis on efficiency. . Trenton, 
soon after the urban riots of the 
late 1960s, also began a break with 
its prior spending patterns. Several 
‘factors seem to ‘have caused this. 


eee, Gary 
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FIGURE 3° 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE 
FOR Roapbs BY City, 1965-1973 


Between 1965 and 1973, Trenton’s 


population dropped considerably, 
from 114,000 to just over 104,000. At 
the same time, the nonwhite popula- 
tion percentage skyrocketed upward, 


- from 22 percent in 1965 to 39 percent 


in 1973. In addition, the early 1970s 
witnessed ‘reforms in police and fire 
departments across New Jersey in an 


’ effort to improve the ability of these 


departments to deal with the chang- 
ing urban environment. Cities like 
Trenton were encouraged to spend 
more on such services by both state 
and federal authorities. For example, 
in February 1973, a bill was passed 
by the New Jersey legislature ear- 
marking $12 million to New Jersey’s - 
24 largest cities to pay for improve- 
ments on a dollar-for-dollar basis in 
foot-patrolling by police in reputed 
high crime areas and for keeping the 


_ streets free of litter.” Funds also 


came from the federal gorenen 


.10. New York Times, 28 February 1973, 
p. 88. 
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under the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration programs. for 
upgrading police departments." The 
increased union activity of municipal 
employees, led by police: and fire- 
men, also accounted to a degree for 
‘Trenton’s radical shift in spending 
on police and fire in 1972-73. 
Policemen and firemen demanded 
and received’ higher salaries and 
better terms of service. 

Interestingly, it seems that unre- 
formed city governments tend to 
spend more on police and fire items 
than do reformed city governments, 
no matter whether a black or white is 
mayor. This is as we had expected. 
What we did not expect, however, 
was the apparent relationship be- 
tween population shifts and expend- 
itures on both these items. The 
data indicate that as a,city’s popula- 
tion shifts in the direction of in- 
creased numbers of black- citizens, 
spending on police and fire pro- 
tection rises. 

Expenditures for road construc- 


tion and repair do not follow a` 


clear-cut pattern: A reason for this 
could well be that cities generally 
rely heavily upon state and federal 
funds in order to improve this 
service. When funds are available 
from state and -federal sources, 
projects can be initiated. For ex- 
ample, Gary was able to begin a 
road improvement project around 
1972 because it could rely upon state 
funds for the venture. In 1971, Gary 
initiated a $2 million street improve- 
ment program,’ funded almost en- 
tirely from the city’s share of the 
Indiana cigarette and gasoline 
taxes." Indianapolis displays a simi- 


11. International City-Management Asso- 
ciation, The Muntcipal Yearbook (Washing- 
g DC: ICMA, 1971). 

“The Hatcher Administration, 1968- 
ig p. 45. 
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lar pattern. When Unigov was intro- 
duced in that city, Mayor Richard 
Lugar began a massive program in- 
tended to reduce the number of 
people employed by the city’s high- 
way department and to improve the 
city’s streets. In two years Lugar 
reduced the number of highway 
employees from 750 ‘to 600 and 
paved 408 miles of the city’s streets, 


` in comparison with only 65 miles 


paved during the previous four 
years. During the same period,’ 
Indianapolis, along with a selected | 
number of other “pilot” cities, 
received a federal grant to improve 
downtown traffic flows.* Lugar could 
only embark upon such expansive 
programs with help from state and 
federal sources and with funds pro- 
vided from an efficiently operating ` 
city-county government structure. ` 

Under normal circumstances, it 
seems that among our citywide 
variables, “Roads” are not subjected 
to the same developmental expendi- 
ture patterns as are expenditures 
on “Police” and “Fire.” Neither the 
race of a city’s mayor, nor its form of 
government, nor its population char- 
acteristics and rate of population 
growth seem to matter much. 

: H 

Welfare-type vartables 


We hypothesized earlier that. 
black mayors will tend to emphasize 
social welfare policies and to spend a 
larger portion of their budgets on 
them than will their white counter- - 
parts. A glance at figures 4, 5, and 6 
do not conclusively support this 
contention. Unfortunately, we were 
not able to secure comparable public 


welfare data for all cities under in- 


13. R. Tunlay, “The City That Married Its 
Suburbs: Unigov,” Readers Digest (May 
1973), pp. 75-77. 

14. Nation’s Cities (January 1970), p. 29. 
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vestigation; but rather than abandon 
this comparison completely, we 
decided to examine the data we were 
able to obtain for two cities: Newark 
and Trenton. The state of New 
Jersey expects local communities to 


contribute to the public welfare ` 


budget.’ Figure 4 shows that New- 
ark’s expenditures for public welfare 
rose to about 6 percent of its total 
expenditures in 1970. This was too 
soon for Mayor Gibson’s influence 
to have been a factor. Instead, I 
would suggest that this relatively 
sharp rise might be more attributable 
to population shifts in the city. On 
the heels of severe urban riots in 
Newark in the late 1960s, the out- 


migration of whites and the inmigra- ~ 


tion of blacks tremendously changed 
the character of the city.: In 1970, 
even before Gibson took over, one 
out. of every three residents of 
Newark was on some form of public 
assistance. Unemployment was 
around 14 percent and underem- 
ployment was over 25 percent.!* 
Newark today. is peopled predomi- 
nantly by the poor. During his 
first years in office, Gibson was 
unable to increase the city’s public 
welfare contribution and could do 
little more than “hold the line.””!7 
Population pressures might also 
have influenced Trenton to begin to 
' spend more on public welfare around 
1973, but this is not clear. (Welfare 
expenditures were up more than one 
percentage pqint in that year.) 
Trenton had begun to become more 


15. Robert Albritton, “Welfare Policy” in 
Politics in the American States, eds.. Herbert 


Jacobs and Kenneth Vines (Boston: Little, . 


Brown, 1976), p. 365. 

16. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical 
Abstract, of the United States (Washington, 
DC: USGPO, 1972). 

17. Between ` 1974 and 1975, however, 
Newark’s public welfare expenditures showed 
a marked increase. 
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FIGURE 4 


‘PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE 
FOR PUBLIC WELFARE BY CITY 
1965-1973 


“Black” several years before this. A 
factor not revealed in this data might 
have been more instrumental in this 
trend.- Take, for example, the fact 
that up until 1971, of Trenton’s eight 
elected officials none was black. In 
1971 Oliver W. Leggett became the 
city’s first black councilman. This 
might be of some significance. Al- 

though Leggett generally attempted 


to “play ball’ with his white col- 


leagues on the council, only casting 
a dissenting vote on two occasions 
in 1972, he developed a style. of 
employing his cooperativeness as a 
form of leverage on issues important 
to the black community. This strategy 
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FIGURE 5 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE FOR 
PARKS AND RECREATION BY CITY, 
1965-1973 
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FIGURE 6 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE FOR 
HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
BY Grry, 1965-1973 


enabled him to secure the backing of 
a unanimous council on several wel- 
fare-type improvements for, his con- 
stituents.!® Leggett’s influence could 
well be reflected in Trenton’s in- 
creased expenditures in Public Wel- 
fare in 1973. 

Turning to our other walfiretype 
variables, it is significant to note that 


Parks and Recreation and Housing, 


` and Urban Development are items 
which rely heavily upon assistance 
from state and federal sources. This 
is particularly true today as opposed 
to years prior to the mid-1960s. 
Nevertheless, it seems safe to as- 
sume that black mayors will attempt 
to spend more in these areas in an 
effort to improve the quality of life 
for their predominantly poor, non- 
. white constituents. Gary, under 
Richard Hatcher, graphically illus- 
trates this. Immediately upon as- 


18. Leonard Cole, Blacks in Power: ‘A 
Comparative ‘Study of Black and White 
Elected Officials (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1976), pp. 150-51. 
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suming office, Hatcher accorded the - 


highest priority to improving the 
housing situation in Gary (see figure 


6). The amount of the city’s expendi- . 


ture on housing skyrocketed from 
4.9 percent of total expenditures/in 
1967 to 20.9 percent in 1968, a higher 
proportion than any other budgetary 
item.!® When Hatcher came to office, 
no public housing had been built in 
10 years, and what low-rent housing 
there was, was deteriorating due to 
the fact that Gary’s building depart- 
ment had virtually ignored the city’s 


building code. Since 1968, Gary has 


constructed more than 1075 units of 
public housing, and leased an addi- 
tional 976 units for similar pur- 
poses.” The city has also vastly 
improved its housing inspection pro- 


gram. It should be noted, though, ` 


that spending in this area is highly 
dependent upon the availability of 
federal funds: Mayor Hatcher is 
noted for his “grantsmanship,” and 
throughout his tenure as mayor he 


has been able to secure large amounts ~ 


of federal assistance for his housing 
and urban development programs.! 
Such funds, however, are periodic, 
and when they dwindle, Gary cannot 
maintain its high spending level for 
housing. f 

In spite of espousing similar de- 
signs for ‘the development of low- 
income housing for Cleveland, Carl ` 
Stokes was unable to accomplish as 
much as he had hoped. Stokes 
succeeded in building 5,200 public 


housing units in his first two-year’ 


term, 60 percent of all units con- 
structed in 30 years. Yet the 


19. Spending in this: area also surged 
between 1974 and 1975. 

20. “The Hatcher Administration, 1968- 
1974.” 

21. William Nelson, Black Politics in Gary: 
Problems and. Prospects (Washington, DC: 
Joint Center for Political Studies, 1972). 

22. “The Troubles That Face Carl Stokes,” 
Business Week, 19 December 1970, pp. 44—46. 
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mayors housing policy was the 
source of many .of his troubles. It 
met staunch resistance from the city 
council, 
primary adversary. As a part of his 
“Cleveland Now?” urban revitaliza- 
tion program, Stokes: envisioned a 
series of low-income housing -proj- 
ects dispersed throughout Cleve- 


land. Middle class blacks-and the - 


majority of the white community 
opposed this idea and echoed their 
sentiments through the city council.” 

Newark under Gibson, like other 
areas, did not display any dramatic 
departures from the past in spending 
on housing in the initial years. In 
his first two years in office, Mayor 


Gibson did raise the city’s spending. 


on housing slightly, but by 1973, 
Newark was spending only .2 per- 
cent-of its budget on this category.* 
Significantly, however, although 
this is not revealed in our data; with 
the assistance of state and federal 
-funds, by 1975 Gibson had initiated 
a sweeping urban renewal program. 
Many dilapidated buildings were 
torn down, and a multibillion dollar 
program of-new and rehabilitated 
housing was underway. In addition, 
a large office building complex had 
been erected in the center of the city 
with the cooperation of private 
investors.*® 
Trenton’s expenditure on housing 
has steadily declined. over recent 
‘years, while the other white-run 


cities have apparently chosen to’ 


keep their spending in this category 
relatively low throughout. 

Black mayors seem to feel a need 
.to spend heavily in this area, but 


Ni 


23. Ibid: 

24. By 1974 expenditures in this category 
had increased to only 1.2 percent of Newark’s 
budget. 

- 25. “Is a Black Mayor the Solution? Here’s 
How Six Have Fared,” U.S. News and World’ 
Report, T April 1975, pp. 34-35. 
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which became Stokes’s. 
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they can do so only with outside 
help because of the low tax bases 
which tend to characterize their 


ities. Where whites. predominate, 


housing is generally a private matter. 

Black mayors also like to improve 
recreational: facilities to accommo- 
date idle youth. This item, however,. 
is- accorded less of a priority in 
locally derived funds than other 
welfare-type items. Mayor Hatcher 
did, in 1970, allocate 8.7 percent of 
his budget for Parks and Recreation, 
a jump of three percentage points 
over the previous year; but most of 
the expenditures for this type of 
service: came from federal sources 
and do not show up in the figures. 
Stokes spent 10 percent of his 
budget cn this-category in 1969, 
but by the time he left office, Cleve- 
land was spending only 4.5 percent 
on Parks and Recreation As with 
other items, Newark’s spending on 
this item was-consistently low, even 
under Gibson. _ 

When we look at the white-run 
cities we must ask: “What do they 
spend: their Parks and Recreation 
funds for?” This would perhaps 
highlight the major difference ~be- 
tween cities run by black mayors and 
those run by whites, as far as this 
spending category is concerned. 
Both Indianapolis and Cincinnati, 
during the period of this study, 
launched major cjty beautification 
programs: While some funds did go 
for playgrounds and community ' 
centers, most monies went for im- 
proving public parks and facilities 
enjoyed by the whole community 
instead of individual neighbor- 
hoods. In the case of Trenton, no 
significant developments seem to 
have taken place in this spending 
category during the period onie 
consideration. - 

Generally, it -seems that black 
mayors; because òf the constituencies 
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they serve, would like to make 
welfare-type policies their central 
concern; but they are often con- 
strained from doing this by structural 
and human factors. Among these are: 


shrinking tax bases and archaic state. 


laws dealing with a municipality’s 
ability to raise revenue; parasitic 
white suburbs and the outmigration 


of white wealth from the central 


city; an urban population which is 
predominantly poor; and uncoopera- 
tive city councils and suburban- 
dominated state legislatures. All of 
these factors, and some others, tend 
to set limits on. just how much a 
black mayor can achieve when he 
seeks to implement programs which 
represent his response to the needs 
of his most supportive constituents. 

Interestingly, a city’s form of 
government does not seem to tell us 
much about spending on these wel- 
fare-type variables. Again, this could 
be attributed to the sizable influence 
of federal and state inputs in these 
categories. 


IMPLICATIONS AND DIRECTIONS 
FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


Implications 


When attempting to generalize 
about the impact black mayors have 
upon urban policy, one must be care- 
ful to separate ideal circumstances 
from reality. Black mayors do not, as 
arule, spend less than white mayors 

- on communitywide items, as we had 
expected; and even when they 
would like to, it is not clear that 
they spend more on welfare-type 
programs. Either they cannot afford 
to, or they are constrained from 
doing so. In spite of the desire 
_of Stokes, Gibson, and Hatcher to 
devote their energiés mostly toward 
serving the needs of the black com- 
munity, they also had to attempt to 
gain the confidence of the total 
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community. They did so by espous- - 
ing a sincere commitment to ridding 
their cities of crime and vice. This 
appealed not only to blacks, but to 
some of the white community as 
well. City councils, even when they 
were predominantly white, as in the 
case of Cleveland and Newark, 
were quick to support spending for. 
the improvement of police and fire 
services. The same is true for 
expenditures on roads. 
White-dominated councils are 
usually less willing to support wel- 
fare-type expenditures. Hatcher’s 
administrations have been blessed 
with councils of which blacks formed 
the majority. By 1973, seven of nine 
members of the Gary city council 
were black. The black councilmen 
did not always support the mayor, 
but they did on most issues clearly 
involving the black community. In 
Newark and Cleveland, however, 
neither Gibson nor Stokes could 
rely upon a black majority on the - 
council. During Gibson’s first term, 
only three ‘out of nine councilmen 
were black; the other seats were 
occupied by Italians. Moreover, 
Italians continued to control im- 
portant semiautonomous city agen- 
cies, such as the Newark Housing 
Authority, and to utilize these en- 
claves of power to check Gibson’s 
progressive tendencies. When New- 


ark’s charter. was revised in 1971, 
. giving the mayor the powers of a 


strong-mayor and weakening the 
city council in a statutory: sense, 
the council simply balked and re- 
fused to adhere to the implications 
of this reform. Councilmen wanted 
to deal directly. with department 
heads, involving themselves in the ` 
daily routines of city government, 
as they had always done, and com- 
manding their share of patronage as 
they had done in the past. When 
Gibson insisted on abiding by the 


new reform, he even alioneivd black 
councilmen. 36 
During his first term, ‘Gibson tried 
to impose a 2 percent income tax.on 
all city workers in an attempt to 
„get at white suburbanites who 
worked in Newark. He was ob- 
structed by opponents in the state 
legislature, and the plan failed after 
months of debate. Instead, the legis- 
lature ‘passed several measures 
-allowing the city to collect a 1 per- 
cent payroll tax on Newark busi- 
nesses; and the state, through its 
own beneficence, added $15 million 


in direct aid. The city council, how-- 


ever, had to approve the program; 
and in characteristic fashion it in- 
itially réjected the compromise plan. 
Later, the 1 percent payroll tax did 
pass in the city council. This pro- 
gram had its shortcomings, but 
Gibson apparently accepted it be- 
cause it was the best he could hope 
for from a Republican, suburban- 
. dominated legislature and a hostile 
city council.27 
Carl Stokes’s demise iri Cleveland 
hinged heavily upon his continued 
hostile relations with a white-domi- 
nated city council. In 1970, when 
` Stokes campaigned to raise the city’s 
income tax, to lower property taxes, 
and to end Cleveland’s practice of 
‘sharing taxes with surrounding sub- 
urban communities, the council 
vigorously opposed him in spite of 
the fact that such a program would 
have netted the city $26 million in 
additional revenue.. The council 
instead decided to go before the 
voters with its own tax proposal. The 
black community supported Stokes’s 
plan, the white community opposed 


26. Fred Barbara, “Political Brokers,” 
Society 9 (September 1972), pp. 53-54. 
27. Robert Curvin, “Black Power in City 
re Society 9(September 1972), pp. 55-58. 
. “The Troubles That Face Carl Stokes,” 
Peace Week. 
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both plans, and both were rejected. 
This threw Cleveland into a severe 
economic crisis, forcing the layoff of 
some city employees and extensive 
cutbacks in: some forms of city 
services. Carl Stokes’s image was 
severely tarnished. He was branded 
as incompetent and a racist. Stokes 
would. have had a difficult time 
restoring the white ‘community’s 
confidence in him even if he had 
tried. 

What comes through in this 


analysis is that black mayoral styles ` 
-and the political climates in which 


they operate may tell us a great deal 
more about the possibility of mayoral 
success in policymaking than some 
other variables. Gibson is a low- 
keyed, businesslike mayor who 
plays the role of the “progressive- 
conciliator,” attempting to bring 
Newark’s races together, while at the 
same time maintaining a progressive 
course. He has restored confidence 


-in the mayor’s office, and in recent 


years  Newark’s economic life has 
begun to improve. Gibson wants to 
be seen as the mayor of all the 
people. Stokes, on the other hand, 
made it clear that while he would 
attempt to-serve all the people, his 
primary commitment was to the 


_ black community. Instead of being a 


conciliator, he was a ““progressive- 
combative,” with a clear notion of 
where he wanted Cleveland to go, 

and attempted to definitively draw a 
line between his own administrative 
function and the council’s legislative 
function. This approach exacerbated 
tensions between the two branches 
of city government and contributed 
to Stokes’s difficulties. 

Richard Hatcher,-too, displays a 
“‘progressive-combative” style; but 
he is able to rely upon a black 
majority in the city council and a 
majority black electorate. If he has a 
. shortcoming, it is maintaining busi- 


Pres 


enyan 


‘ness confidence in Gary’s economic 


future.” Gary’s population. con- 
tinues to decline rapidly, and busi- 
nesses continue to desert the city. 


Directions for further research 


A5 we indicated earlier, this essay 
was meant to be only exploratory. 
Future research should attempt to 
look at all cities run by black mayors 
in order to identify more clearly 
those factors which most influence 


. the impact of black mayors. This 


could be accomplished by employ- 
ing factor analysis, or analysis of 
variance techniques, or some other 
appropriate method. Several factors 
have been alluded to here: the size 
of a city’s black population; the rate 
and direction of population changes; 
a city’s economic base; the city’s 
governmental structure; the ratio of 
blacks to whites on a city council; 

the mayor’s leadership style; the re- 


29. Edmond Keller, “Mayoral Perform- 
ance, Organization and the Political Economy 
of the Black Vote” (Unpublished paper, 
October 1977). ' 
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lationship of the mayor to state and 
federal authorities; the quality of a ` 
mayor’s programs; and the avail- 
ability of outside funds. Other fac- 


. tors might include: a city’s taxing 
, powers; a city’s bond rating; the 


magnitude of a city’s debt; the length 
of a mayor’s term in office; the type 
of elections which characterize a 
city; and the ballot type. Attention 
should also be directed toward 
finding out just how relatively de- _ 
pendent black-run ,cities are on’ 

federal and state funds, and if varia- - 


«tions in such differences make a 


difference in the impact of black 
mayors. Regionalism is another 
factor which has not, been ade- 
quately explored. 

This brief exploratory essay merely 
suggests that there are differences 
in the way in which the average . 
black mayor ranks his policy prefer- 
ences as opposed to the average 
white mayor, but these differences , 
are highly conditioned by environ- 
mental and structural factors. Future 
research could shed additional light 
on the questions examined here. 


"ANNALS, -AAPSS, 439, Sept. 1978. 
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By WILLIAM E. NELSON, JR. 


ABSTRACT: Black mayors face problems that are funda- 

. mentally different from those faced by white mayors be- 
cause they must contend with constraints on their capacity 
for `leadership not common to big city mayors generally. 
The heart of their dilemma is that they are, 'on the one 
hand, pressured by expectations of high performance, but 
on the other, handieapped in their ability to live up to 
these expectations by social, economic, and political factors 
that rob them of the resources and power they need to be 
successful in their roles. This paper examines the implica- `> 
tions of this dilemma for effective. black mayoral leader- | 
ship. Suggestions are made for steps that might be taken to. 
strengthen the leadership role of black mayors. 


`~ 
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N THE 1970s the deepening 
level of crisis into which central 
cities are sinking has focused ex- 
traordinary attention on the question 
of mayoral leadership. Mayors of 
large and medium size cities are 
now being challenged to lead the 
search for solutions to urban prob- 
lems. Increasingly, the weight of this 
responsibility is falling on the 
shoulders of the black mayors who 
now serve as chief executives of 23 
large and medium size cities in the 


United States. As a consequence of. 


the large concentration of blacks in 
major United States cities, the prob- 
lems of the central cities are fre- 
quently viewed as synonymous with 
the problems of the black com- 
munity.1 Black mayors, far more 
so than white, are expected to be 
activist entrepreneurs, 
problem solvers who can bring con- 
summate expertise, skill, common 
sense, and power to bear on press- 
ing social and economic problems. 
In a larger sense, the election of 
black mayors has come to symbolize 
the continuing efficacy of the civil 
rights movement. Their elections os- 
tensibly provide indisputable proof 
that black social and political ac- 
tion continues to have meaning and 
purpose and can produce tangible 
results. The entrance of black poli- 


ticians into the select circle of big ` 


city mayors represents—at least, in 
the view of many—the cutting edge 
of the contemporary black move- 
ment for social justice? If one 


1l. This view is erroneous, however, since 
despite heavy white outmigration to the 
suburbs, whites still outnumber blacks in 
most central cities. Further, this position 
does not take into account the fact that 
the problems of the central cities do not 
exist in isolation from the problems of 
America generally. 

2. This thesis is cogently examined in 
Matthew Holden; “The New Day or the 
Coming Darkness?” (Unpublished memoran- 


innovative 
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accepts the notion of black mayors 
as the “cutting edge,” then it is 
only logical to expect that they 
will be enormously effective in tack- 
ling social and economic problems 
having a decidedly adverse impact 
on the progress of the black com- 
munity. . 
How realistic is the expectation 
that black mayors will be effective 
managers ofurban problems? Jeffrey 
L. Pressman has called attention to 
the fact that any assessment of the 
success or failure of mayoral leader- 
ship must focus on the’ political 
environment of the city, the formal 
and informal powers of the mayor, 
and the political and fiscal resources 
available to assist him in realizing 
his goals. Pressman contends that in 
order for a mayor to realize his 
goals he must, at a minimum, be 
able to-exercise control and direc- 
tion over city departments, activate 
nongovernmental groups in the com- 
munity in support of his policies, 
persuade businesses to locate in 
the city and develop cooperative 
working relationships with labor. 
unions, utilize the media to appeal 
to the public for support in - his 
battles-with political opponents, and 
exercise control over local party 
machinery to promote his ‘policy 
preferences.? To accomplish these 
goals, a mayor must, according to 
Pressman, possess a sufficient stock 
of economic and political resources, 
including an extensive staff, ample 
financial resources, broad policy-. 


dum, Department of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Madison); see also 
Michael Preston, “Limitations of Black Urban 
Power: The Case of Black Mayors,” in 
The New Urban Politics, eds. Louis H. 
Massoti and Robert L. Linberry (Cambridge, 


‘MA: Ballinger, 1976). 


_3. Jeffery L. Pressman, “Preconditions of _ 
Mayoral Leadership,” American Political 


Science Review, 66 (June 1976), p. 512. 


making jurisdiction, a good salary, 
good rapport with the media, and an 
organizational base that can be mo- 
bilized in support of his programs. 
‘Given these preconditions for ef- 
fective mayoral leadership, it is clear 
that all mayors of large and medium 
size cities experience enormous 
ficulties transforming their program- 
matic-objectives into public policy. 
However, it is the fundamental 
thesis of this paper that black - 
mayors face problems that are quali- 
tatively different from those faced 
by white mayors because they must 
contend with constraints on. their 
capacity for leadership not common 
to big city mayors in general. 
This proposition points to the pivotal 
dilemma of black mayors: the heart 
of this ‘dilemma is that they are, on 
the one hand, pressured by expec- 
tations of high performance, but 
on the other hand, handicapped in 
their ability to live up to these 
expectations by social, economic, 
and political factors that rob them 
of the resourcés and. power they 
need to be successful in their roles. 


The rest of this paper examines in’ 


detail the implications of this di- 
‘lemma for the exercise of effective 
leadership by black mayors in the 
search for solutions to critical ur- 
ban problems. Suggestions will also 
be made concerning possible steps 
that might be taken to strengthen 
the. role of black mayors in the 
decision-making process. 


BLACK MAYORS AND THE 
FISCAL CRISIS 


Topping the list of serious prob- 
lems faced by black mayors of large 


and medium size cities is the se-. 


curing of sufficient tevenue to keep 

their cities operating on a sound 

financial basis. Fiscal problems, of 
3 ; 


4. Ibid. 
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course, are not unique to black 
mayors. Across the country mayors 
are experiencing considerable dif- 
ficulty finding adequate revenue to 
support city budgets. While fiscal 
problems for black mayors are not 
unique, they are qualitatively dif- 
ferent in that they tend to be more 
serious, more far-reaching in their 
effects, and more difficult to manage. 

Black mayors labor under a num- 
- ber of constraints in their efforts to 
secure revenues to maintain basic 
services and initiate new programs. 
One’ constraint derives from the 
fiscal condition of their cities. Here 
it should be. noted that the over- 
whelming preponderance of black 
mayors of medium and large size 
cities have been elected in cities 
located sin the northeastern and 
midwestern industrial belt where 
urban malaise and decline has been 
most severe. Economic decline in 
this region has been marked: by 
the outmigration of income-produc- 
ing citizens as well as industry." 
Compared to growth taking place in 
'the South and West, this north- 
eastern-midwestern region is lag- 
ging far behind. 

The effects of these trends heave 
been felt most profoundly’by central 
cities governed by black mayors, 
practically all of whom have wit- 
nessed an extensive relocation of. 
middle class citizens and major 
industries outside of their borders. 
This relocation has produced a sharp 
decline in tax revenues for these 
cities; it has not produced a simi- 
lar decline in the demand for 
services since large concentrations 
of needy citizens usually remain. 
The resulting gap between citizen 
demands and available resources 


5. Donald H. Haider, “Fiscal Scarcity: . 
A New Urban Perspective,” in The New 
Urban Politics, eds. Massoti and Linberry, 
pp. 173-74. 
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has pushed social. and economic 
problems in these cities to the crisis 
point. Indeed, it appears that politi- 
cal conditions for the election of 
black mayors do not become propi- 
tious until social and economic prob- 
lems have become so severe that 
backward movement toward urban 


decay can no longer be effectively _ 
contained without the imposition of. 


emergency solutions. 

The pivotal managerial dilemma 
that black mayors face is that they 
are being elected mayors of dying 
cities whose cumulative ills are 
more numerous and more serious 
than those of any other cities in 
the nation. This conclusion is borne 
out by a report by the Joint Center 
for Political Studies on 23 medium 
and large size cities with black 
mayors. According to this report, 
these cities are among the poorest 
and most overpopulated in the na- 
tion. They also have the oldest 
housing and most serious problems 
of housing supply. At the same time, 
they have the lowest tax bases in 
the nation and are therefore least 
capable of satisfying thë needs of 
the high cost, low-income citizens 
concentrated within them.’ Reflect- 
ing on the multitude of serious 
problems facing his city, Newark’s 
‘Mayor Kenneth. Gibson has cyni- 
cally commented, “Wherever Amer- 
ican cities are going Newark will 
get there first.”’® Thus, after a decade 


6. Herrington, J. Bryce, “Problems of 
Governing American Citles: The Case of 
Medium and Large Cities with Black May- 


' ors,” Focus, vol. 2, no. 10 (August 1974), 


p. AL. 

Pa Ibid. 

8. Quoted in Robert Curvin, “Black Power 
in Newark: Kenneth Gibson’s First Year 
(Paper delivered at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Political Science Association, 
‘Chicago, Illinois, 1971), pp. 4-5. At least 


onë scholarly study contends that Newark 
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of steady progress in the election of. 
black mayors in major. American 
cities, the conclusion appears ines- 
capable that given the grayity of the 
fiscal problems associated with the ` 
cities that have been captured, the 
political victories are worth much 
less than was initially anticipated.® 
It is important to point out that 
the dimensions of the fiscal prob- 
lems which black mayors face go far 


f beyond the concentration ofthe poor 


in the cities and the shift of major 
taxable resources beyond their bor- ` 
ders. Black mayors have had the 
misfortune of coming to power dur- 
ing a period of major dislocations 
in the national economy; these dis- 
locations have primarily taken the 
form of high inflation and marked 
recession. Inflation and) recession 
have had a particularly devastating 
impact on the budgets of cities 
governed by black mayors. In this ' 
regard it.is important to observe that 
the price for goods and services for 
state and local government has risen 
faster than for the federal govern- 
ment and the nation as a whole. 
Inflation has cut drastically into city 
cash reserves and has been the num- 
ber one cause of higher revenue 
outlays by cities over the past five 
years,/0 

Black mayors have generally in- 
herited incredibly bad budgetary 
situations. When Richard Hatcher 
took over the city hall of Gary, 
he found that the city council— 


has already reached its destination. Compar- 
ing the 50 largest American cities across a 
range of social and economic variables, this 
study concluded that Newark was the worst 
American city. See Arthur M. Louis, “The 
Worst American City,” in Political Power 
and the Urban Crisis, ed. Alan Shank, 
3d ed. (Boston: Holbrook, 1976); pp. 49-64. 

9. Haider, “Fiscal Searcy, ” p. 176. 

10. Ibid. 
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in anticipation of his coming—had. 
drastically cut the city budget, leav- 
ing him little money with which to 
operate the city for nearly a year." 
Kenneth Gibson of Newark in- 
herited a budget deficit of sixty-five 
million dollars, much of it artificially 
produced through the actions and in- 
actions of his immediate predeces- 
sor. Problems with city budgets. 
inherited by black mayors have 
been‘ aggravated by inflation. To 
hold the line on spending in order 
to cope with the pressures of infla- 
tion,. it has been necessary for 
Newark’s Mayor Kenneth Gibson to 
take emergency steps, including the . 
laying off of city workers, the elimi- 
nation of the city’s preventative 
maintenance programs and backyard 
garbage service, and the whole- 
sale shifting of city workers to 
federally subsidized programs. 

Recession has combined with in- 
flation to produce depression-like 
conditions in cities governed by 
black mayors. Across the nation in 
1975 nearly three million blacks 
were out of work.” In Detroit ‘at 
this very moment (Spring, 1977), 
17 percent of the black adult popu- 
lation ‘and 65 percent of the black 
teenage population is unemployed; 
comparative figures for Newark are 
25 percent and 40 percent." 

The gravity of these ‘problems are 
accentuated for black mayors by the 


expectation held by many of their , 


black constituents that they will 
be miracle workers, able magically 


e 


bo 

11. Edward Greer, “The Liberation of 
Gary, Indiana,” Trans-Action 8 (January 
1971), p. 36. 

12. Robert B.. Hill, Black Families in the 
1974-75 Depression (New York: National 
Urban League, 1975),.p. 1. 

13. These statistics were obtained from the 
Detroit Urban’ League and Newark City 
Hall, Office of the Mayor. } 
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to “make a way out, of no way.” 
Apparently, there is little apprecia- 
tion in the black community. of 
the debilitating effects of infla- 
tionary and recessionary forces at 
work in the economy; nor is there 4 
proper comprehension of the un- 
controllable outlays, or fixed costs, 
built into city budgets, among them 
employee salaries and pension pay- 
ments, interest payments on city 
debts, and mandated state and 
federal expenditures. 

Coming to power in the vortex of 
high-pitched, emotional campaigns 


‘that stir up high expectations, black 


mayors are pressured to succeed 
quickly —to overcome in four years. 
the mistakes, miscalculations and 
misdeeds wrought by their white 
predecessors over a period of many 
decades. Responding to these pres- 
sures, there has been a natural tend- 
ency for black mayors to commit 
themselves to social welfare pro- 


` grams involving high public outlays. 


Such commitments fly in the face of 
the need to hold down expenditures’ 
and cut costs during a period of 
high ‘inflation. But black mayors 
believe they have no choice but to 
commit themselves. to such pro- 
grams if they are to keep faith with 
their campaign promises. White 
mayors can frequently reduce costs 
by limiting city spending to basic 
housekeeping functions. Black may- 
ors are expected to maintain an 


activist posture and bring forth pro- 
posals that seek a broad redistri-- 
bution of economic resources. Fur- _ 


ther, because they are seen as 
politically vulnerable, black mayors 
are ready targets for a variety of 
local intefest groups—espécially 


' organized city workers-——seeking to 


advance their intérest at public ex- 


: pense. The supreme irony is that be- 


cause of the fiscal conditions under 
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which they are forced to operate, 
black mayors are less likely than 
their predecessors to have resources 
and slack to satisfy demands and 
expectations. 


THE SEARCH FOR FUNDS 


Inheriting monumental problems 
and inadequate city budgets, black 


mayors spend the bulk of their time | 


searching for adequate funds to 
keep their city governments afloat. 
In doing so, they encounter a num- 
‘ber of obstacles that help to make 
their quést a nearly impossible task. 
First, they find that opportunities 
for raising additional funds through 
local sources are nearly nonexistent. 
Requests by-black mayors to raise 
revenue through tax increases are 
practically always politically ex- 
plosive. When Mayor Carl Stokes of 
Cleveland proposed a tax increase to 
meet the demand by city workers 
for higher wages, he set off a storm 
of protests from city councilmen and 
rank and file taxpayers.’* Citizens 
in cities governed by black mayors 
are generally already overtaxed;'5 
no strategy calculated to destroy 
a black mayor’s personal popularity 
overnight would be more effective 
than a vigorous push by his adminis- 
tration to increase taxes. Even if 
the mayor were successful in moving 
a tax increase proposal through the 
city council (an unlikely possibility), 


the measure would stand a serious 


14. William E. Nelson, Jr. and Philip J. 
Meranto, Electing Black Mayors: Political 
Action in the Black Community (Columbus: 
Ohio State University Press, 1977), p. 15. 

15. In 1976, the property tax rate in 
Newark was ten dollars per hundred assessed 
evaluation. Property taxes in Newark are 
‘so high, in fact, that citizens pay the en- 
tire value of their home in taxes every 
twelve years. For a lucid discussion of fiscal 
problems in Newark, see Curvin, “Black 
Power in Newark,” pp. 5-7. 
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risk of being rejected by the voters 
in a public referendum; the risk 
would be especially high in those 
cities with black mayors where a 
majority of the electorate is white. _ 

Second, restrictions on city taxing 
authority made by the state have 
limited the taxing powers of most 
cities—including those governed 
by black mayors—to the property 
tax. White mayors are frequently 
able to overcome the effect of these 
restrictions through their involve- - 
ment in the state budgetary proc- 


_ess. Through skillful lobbying they 


are able to obtain funding supple- 
ments to compensate for budget- 
ary shortfalls produced by limited 
local taxing powers. Black mayors, 
ifthey are accorded entrance into the 
state budgetary process at all, enter 
with ‘a medley of disadvantages. 
First and foremost they have the 
-disadvantage of race. State legis- 
lators, most of which represent 
white rural and suburban interests, 
have tended to be generally hos- 
tile to central city interests. Re- 
quests by black mayors for funds to 
mount programs to ameliorate suf- 
fering in the black community serve 
to sharpen and intensify this hos- 
tility; state legislators react strongly - 
‘to such requests both because they 


16. Mayor Kenneth Gibson of Newark has 
been the only black mayor who has suc- 


- ceeded in persuading the state to provide 


additional taxing authority to his city. In 

addition to the property tax, the city of 

Newark now collects a-one percent tax from 

businesses located within its borders. City - 
officials are reluctant to raise the tax above 

1 percent for fear it will drive the busi- 

nesses that remain out of the city. Similarly, 

although the city has been given the au- 

thority to impose a tax on fuel at’ Newark 

airport, this power has not been used since 

the airport is already underutilized; city | 
officials fear that imposition of a fuel tax 

would serve as a disincentive to present 

airport customers. 
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are being made by a black official 
and because the funding of such 
requests offer them little in the way 
of advantages in terms of their 
own political objectives. 

Black mayors also bring to this 
. process the serious disadvantages 


of inexperience and the absence of . 


special contacts. The process of 
state-city budgetary negotiation is an 
immensely delicate one.’” A: single 
miscue can ruin a city’s chances: 
- of receiving new appropriations in 
significant amounts from the state for 
many years. Matters such as the 
timing of budget requests and the 
routing of requests through proper 
channels are of utmost importance in 
determining success or failure. Fur- 
ther, the forging of key political 
alliances, both inside and outside 
the legislative chambers, is impera- 
tive. Black mayors come to the state 
budgetary process both as strangers 
to the process and the actors who 
play key roles within it. Yet despite 
these limitations, they are expected 
to compete successfully with white 
mayors who have, over the years, 
become experts in the field of state- 
city budgetary negotiations. During 
a period when states are scaling 
down their fiscal assistance to local 
government, experience and special 
contacts become essential political 
resources. Operating largely without 
these resources, black mayors are 
seriously constrained in their ef- 


forts to wrangle necessary appro- . 


priations from state governments. 
Third, black mayors have been 
hampered in their search for funds 
at the federal level by federal 
‘Tequirements of area-wide planning 
as a prerequisite for the granting 
of ‘federal funds to local govern- 


17. For a description of this process in 
New York state see Haider, “Fiscal Scarcity,” 


. pp. 190-98. 
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ments. These requirements dictate 


` that central cities enter into coopera- 


tive arrangements with surroundińg 
suburban governments in the ad- 
ministration of programs in fields 
such as housing, transportation, and 
environmental control. To oversee 
the operation of these new metro- 
politan programs, federal planning 
and coordinating agencies have 
been set up! The problem for 
black mayors, endemic to these re- 
quirements, is that they. effectively 
dilute black mayoral control over 
decisionmaking in key policy areas. 
Black mayors are losing power -to 
white suburban mayors who are 
being given a formal role in policy- 
making areas that centrally affect 
inner-city citizens. The primary 
beneficiaries in this process have 
been~suburbanities; coalitions of 
suburban governments are able to 
effectively block housing, trans- 
portation; health, and ‘other pro- 
grams that would benefit the cen- 
tral city. Funds that would other- 
wise go to solve ghetto problems 
are being siphoned off to support 
suburban-oriented programs: high- 
ways, airports, sewage treatment 
plants, and the like.’® 

The shift of administrative au- 
thority from city to suburban gov- 
ernments produced by federal fund- 
ing policies is not a fortuitous . 


. development. Rather, this shift re- 


flects an attempt. by both major 
parties to win and hold the alle- 
giance of the burgeoning white 
suburban majority by providing 
suburbanities with guarantees that 
their interests will not be threatened 
by the black ‘community's emer- 


18. Richard Cloward and Frances Fox 
Piven; The Politics of Turmoil: Pooerty, 
Race and the Urban Crisis (New York: 
Vintage Books, 1975), pp. 239-42. 

19. Ibid., p. 245. 
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gence to power in the cities.” 
Undoubtedly, federal policies in this 
area also reflect an effort by the 
federal government to protect the, 
property interests of suburban busi- 
nessmen with large investments in 
central cities. The dilution of the 
autonomous decisionmaking author- 
ity of black mayors assures that 
‘reform programs that could tamper 
with traditional urban redevelop- 
ment programs which have pro- 
duced high profits for white busi- 


ness interests, will not be mounted. - 


Thus, for black mayors, federal fund- 
ing has become a double edged 
sword; while. helpful -in financing 
badly needed programs, it sometimes 
produces political consequences in- 
jurious to the welfare of the black 
community in the long run. 

The new federalism approach to 
federal, state, and: local fiscal rela- 
tions introduced by the -Nixon ad- 


' ministration has presented a series. 


of additional ‘difficulties for black 
mayors. Nixon's “new federalism” 
represented a turning away from 
the categorical funding arrange- 
ments established under President 
Johnson and a substitution of formula 
grant programs in the form of gen- 
eral and special revenue sharing. 
This shift in federal funding pro- 
cedure for local governments has 
enormous political and economic 

` implications for cities governed by 
black mayors. ' 


Nixon’s program of revenue shar- ` 


ing obstensibly sought to decen- 
tralize the administration of gov- 
- ernment programs by returning 
federal revenues to state and local 
governments with no strings at- 
tached. Initially billed as a fiscal 
. supplement, rather than as a re- 
placement for existing categorical 
programs, as revenue. sharing took 


20. Ibid., pp. 244-45. 
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final form, it became clear that a 
host of previously funded com- 
munity action programs would be 
terminated and the money saved 
used: to finance the new revenue 
sharing scheme. 

The elimination by the Nixon 
administration of community action 
programs such as Model Cities and 
the Concentrated Employment Pro- 
gram (CEP) effectively destroyed a 
crucial source of political strength . 
for black mayors. Grass roots mo- 
bilization efforts spawned by com- 
munity action groups placed con- 
siderable pressure on city councils. 
and other city departments that’ 
balked at embracing the income re- 
distribution programs of activist, 
progressive mayors.” Upon the dis- 
mantling of community action pro- 
grams, grass roots political pressure 
subsided and black mayors were ` 
deprived of an invaluable corps of 
allies in the political process. 

The withdrawal of categorical pro- 
grams from local communities also 
stripped black mayors of important 
sources of revenue to finance pro- 
grams of urban reconstruction. In 
many instances, funds generated 
under revenue sharing did not fully 
replace those withdrawn through 
the elimination of categorical pro- : 
grams. Special revenue sharing: ' 
funds in the area of manpower.and 


_ housing have not only provided 


21. See Paul R.,Dommel, The Politics of 
Revenue Sharing (Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1974), pp. 170-75. 

22. Mayor John Lindsay of New York was’ 
quite successful, for example, in using com- 
munity action groups to expand his politi- 
cal leverage and generate support for his 
programs. For an examination of the New 
York experience see J. David Greenstone 
and Paul E. Peterson, “Reformers, Machines’ ` 
and The War On Poverty,” in The New 
Urban Politics: Cities and the Federal — 
Government ed. Douglas Fox (Pacific Pali- 
sades, CA: Goodyear, 1972), pp. 161-64. 
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stnaller amounts of money, but have 
spread the funds ‘over more govern- 
mental jurisdictions. Much ' the 
same has been true with respect to 


grants allocated under the Housing . 


and Community Development Act 
of -1974. In addition, ‘limitations on- 
the use of new federal monies for 
social programs has meant that a 
disproportionate amount of revenue 


sharing funds have been spent for 


capital construction and to beef up - 


city operating budgets so that mayors 
can meet the escalating wage de- 
mands of city employees.“ One im-. 
portant consequence has been an 
enlargement of the gap between 


social service needs and the avail- ` - 


able funds to financé them. For 
black mayors this fiscal gap has been 
transformed into ‘a credibility gap. 
Expected by their constituents to 
implement imaginative new social 
reform programs, they find thém- 
selves frustrated in their efforts to 
adequately finance existing social 
service programs. 

Problems experienced by black 
mayors under Nixon’s new federal- 
ism are symptomatic of a general 
retreat by the federal government 
from the financing of urban pro- 
grams. Whatever the intent of new 
federalism, the effect has been to 
shift major responsibility for social 
programs from the federal govern- 
‘ment'to state and local officials.” 
Black mayors have been among the 
primary targets. of the mounting 
pressure for local action stimulated 
by the policy of federal disengage- 
ment; at the same time, they have 


23. Morton H. Sklar, “Revenue Sharing: 
What Share for Minorities,” Focus, vol. 3, 
no. 5 (March 1975), p. 14. 

24. Haider, “Fiscal Scarcity,” p. 179. 

25. Ibid., pp. 178-81. . 

26. Itis important to note that while the 
federal government has retreated`from its 
involvement in block grant programs, it has 
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had the weakest resource bases to. 
respond to these demanas. 

It is perhaps too soon to determine ' 
whether or not the Carter adminis- 
tration will develop new approaches 
to federal-local funding that will- 
bail black mayors out of this di- 


lemma. What seems at the moment . - 


to be certain is that, in the absence ' 
of substantial federal intervention 
into the process of financing local 
government, social and economic’ 
conditions in cities governed by 
black mayors will continue to de- 
teriorate. 


POLITICAL AND INSTITUTIONAL 
l CONSTRAINTS 


A number ‘of political and in- 
stitutional factors have also operated 
as important constraints on the 
managerial capacity of black mayors. 
In this regard, it should be noted 
that many black mayors are denied 
substantial control over the policy-. 
making process of city government 
by city charters. Thus, in its analy- 
sis of black mayors in large and 
medium size cities, the Joint Center 
for Political Studies found that 13 
of 23 black mayors of such cities 
had no statutory powers or respon- ` 
sibility. In these cities, the crucial 
powers of budget control and ap- 
pointment were assigned either to 
city councils or to city managers.’ 
The role of the black mayor was 
mainly ceremonial; he reigned but 
did not have the power to rule. 
In the 1D cities where black mayors 
had control over budgets and ap- 


continuec to coordinate categorical programs 
which it views as relevant to the interest 
of several governmental units in metropoli- 
tan areas. 

27. Herrington Bryce, “Black Mayors of 
Medium and Large Cities: How Much 
Statutory Power Do They Have?” Focus, 
vol: 2, no. 12 (October 1974), p- A8. 
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_pointments, these decisions were 
almost always (9 out of 10 cases) 
subject to approval by the city coun- 
cil. On the other hand, black mayors 
had the authority to veto budget 
items in only six cities; in every 
case the mayor’s veto could be over- 
ridden by the city council. The 
general picture that emerges is one 
of the black mayors whose’ statutory 
powers do not put them in a strong 
position to exercise effective gov- 
emmental leadership. 

Even in cities where the formal 
powers of black mayors are exten- 
sive, their actual powers are reduced 
by the decentralization of adminis- 
trative authority into autonomous 
city bureaucracies. In the context 
of contemporary city government, 
these bureaucracies represent au- 
tonomous islands of power beyond 
the effective political control of the 
mayor.” Increasingly, city, bureau- 
cracies are run by professional ad- 
ministrators whose effective power 
is equal to, if not greater than, 
the mayors. They are, in effect, 
leaders of new machines with the 
capacity at once to exercise enor- 
mous control over public benefits 
and to garner immense public defer- 
ence and support on the basis of 
their presumed command of expert 
knowledge and skill.*° 

In cities governed by black may- 
ors, ‘city bureaucracies have al- 
most uniformly played an obstruc- 
tionist role. The problems here 
are severalfold. First, given the his- 
toric exclusion of blacks from city 
jobs, black mayors must contend 
with city bureaucracies composed 


28. Ibid., p. A5. 
29. Theodore Lowi, “Machine Politics— 
` Old and New,” in Political Power and the 
Urban Crisis, ed. Alan Shank, 2d ed. 
‘ (Boston: Holbrook 1973), pp. 234-38. 
30. Ibid. See also see Cloward and Piven, 
` The Politics of Turmoil, pp. 7-8. 
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mainly of white workers whose 
positions in city government are 
protected by civil service. Adhering 
to political and social philosophies 
at variance with those of the mayor, 
the natural inclination of these white 
workers is to engage in covert and 
overt efforts to sabotage the program 
of the new administration. The 
seething hostility of white workers 
to the administrations of black 
mayors is underscored in the re- 
marks of a white secretary working 
at city hall in Newark who told 
one of Mayor Gibson’s aides shortly 
after he took office: “I want you to 
know that I worked for Addonizio’s 
re-election. He lost but as far.as I’m 
concerned he is still my boss. Ad- 
donizio got me this job and he.is 
still my boss.’’*! Data from Cleve- 
land and:Gary confirm similar atti- 


-tudes toward the administrations of. 


their black mayors.” 

Second, these bureaucracies ie 
most likely to be under the politi- 
cal control of organized special inter- 
ests whose policymaking prefer- 
ences are in sharp conflict with 
those that would be of greatest 
benefit to the black community. 
City bureaucracies serve-as power 
filters, selectively accommodating 
the interests of special groups.™ 
The groups most likely to dominate 
the decisionmaking process in cities 
governed by black mayors are those 
reflective of organized white inter- 
ests, including labor unions, profes-, 
sional associations, business groups, 
and voluntary associations. Thesé 
groups exercise considerable in- 
fluence over policymaking by city- 
councils, city courts, and other key 


31. Quoted in Curvin, “Black iy in 


‘ Newark,” p. 10. 


32. See Nelson and Meranto, Electing 
Black Mayors. 

33. Cloward and Piven, The Politics of 
Turmoil. p. 8. 
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governmental institutions as well. 
Immensely pragmatic in their out- 
look, these groups can be expected 
to rise up in staunch opposition 
to mayoral initiatives that benefit 
the black community .at their ex- 
pense. Black mayors simply do not 
have the staff or access to other 
resources that would allow them to 
effectively override strenuous op- 
position to their policies by power- 
ful interest groups. 

Black mayoral administrations are, 
in fact, encumbered by a host of 
political factors that serve to-con- 
strain the ability of black mayors 
to mobilize countervailing power 


in the political process. Most black ` 


mayors, for example, have been com- 
pelled to operate in the political 
‘process without a strong electoral 
base. In this respect the Joint 
Center for Political Studies ` has 
noted that in most large and medium 
size cities with black mayors, the 
‘electoral majority is white rather 
than black. In fact, there are only 
three large and medium size cities 
with decisive black majorities— 
Compton, California, East Saint 
Louis, Illinois, and Washington, 
D.C. Under these circumstances 
the mobilization of countervailing 
power by black mayors, of neces- 
sity, requires the building of broad- 
based; multiracial coalitions. How- 
ever, increasing racial polarization 
in the cities—much of it stimulated 
by black mayoral campaigns—has 
made the task of building such 
coalitions nearly impossible.* The 
prevailing trend is toward, racial 
conflict rather than cooperation. 
Mayoral proposals and needs, be- 


34. Charles H: Levine, “The Black May- 
oral. Leadership Dilemma” (Paper delivered 
at: the Annual Meeting of the Southern 


Political Science Association, Atlanta, Geor- . 


gia, 1976), pp. 4-5. 
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come not an inducement for unity 
but a cause for friction, with con- 
siderable attention being given to 


the consequences of mayoral ac- 


tion for the existing balance of ra- 
cial power. Viewing blacks as 
their primary adversaries, white 
political activists vigorously oppose 
the mounting of countervailing 
power movements by black mayors 
in behalf of policies designed pri- 
marily to’ benefit the black com- 
munity. Black mayors who continue’ 


.to inveigh against the prevailing 
‘balance of racial power run the 


serious risk of alienating crucial 
segments of their electoral coali- 
tions and of suffering defeat at- 
the next election. 

Pressman’s model for. ayori 
leadership emphasizes the need for 
mayors to mobilize nongovernmen- 
tal institutions to support their 
goals. While this requirement might 
be realistic for white mayors, it is 
not for black mayors: Unlike. white 
mayor’, black mayors operate in 
institutional settings totally domi- 
nated and controlled by whites. 
What this normally means is that 
key nongovernmental institutions 
will be beyond the political managé- 
ment and control of black mayors. 
Specifically, black mayors are not 
normally able to count on local 
political parties and party leaders 
for support. In most instances, black 
candidates for mayor find them- 
selves running against their own 
party as well as the opposition 
party. If they are successful, they - 
will be viewed as outcasts, mavericks 
whose continuation in office will 
only serve to divide and weaken 


.the party organization in local 
. politics. Thus, throughout their ten- 


ure in office, black mayors can ex- 
pect their relationship to the local 


35. Ibid., p. 5. 
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party to be marked by bitter rivalry 
and friction. Similarly, black mayors 
can normally expect not to be sup- 
ported by the local press. Black 
mayors have almost uniformly been 


the victims of scathing attacks by. 


the local white press.® When a 


” black is elected mayor, elementary 


rules of fair play by the press tend 
to be set aside. Black mayors are 
highly critical of the inclination 
of the local press to ignore their 
accomplishments and strengths and 


_ to accent their failures and foibles. 


Commenting on the treatment of his 
administration by the press in Gary, 
Mayor Hatcher observed in an inter- 
view with the author: 


In any other city if the mayor went 


. to Washington and brought back mil- 


lions of dollars in federal funds, he 
would be greeted at the airport with a 
brass band. Yet when I come home I 
am criticized by the local press’ for 
being out of the. city too much, or for 
going around the country making black 
power speeches. The Post-Tribune has 
not one black reporter so how could it 
possibly understand what is happen- 
ing in the black community? I don’t 
expect ‘it will’ ever be sympathetic to 
my attempts to make all of Gary, in- 
cluding the black community, a model 
city.7 


Antipathy to black area fesse: 
ship by major white institutions 
fundamentally cancels out the effect 


_of mayoral personality as a political 


resource for black mayors. Regard- 
less of the administrative talents and 
political sagacity of the black mayor, 


. his very presence as a black adminis- 


36. The only notable exception is Tom 
Bradley who has received fairly positive 
press coverage in Los Angeles. Carl Stokes 


, enjoyed a grace-period of about one year; 


after that time he was at constant war with 
the white media. 
37. Interview with Mayor Richard G. 


Hatcher, 7 January 1969. 
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trator, and his symbolic status as a’ 


_spokesman for his race, will render 


him unacceptable to sizable seg- 
ments ‘of the ‘white power ‘struc- 
ture and ineffective in his relations 


_with them. His power to persuade - 
will depend almost entirely on his 


ability to mobilize sufficient politi- 
cal influence to compel those seg-. 
ments of the white community- that 
hold the key to his. success or 
failure- to listen and act on his 
proposals. ~ $ 


. BLACK MAYORAL LEADERSHIP AND . 


THE MOBILIZATION OF BLACK . 
POLITICAL RESOURCES 


If constraints on black mayoral 
leadership delineated in this paper 


-are.to be overcome, it is clear that - 
‘major emphasis must be placed on 


the mobilization of the political re- ' 
sources ‘of the black community. 
This is not to suggest that efforts ` 
to cultivate white support for black 


“mayoral programs should not be . 


made. However, realistically, the 
fact-cannot be overlooked that the ` 
pivotal base of power for black 
mayors will—in -the foreseeable 
future—be the black community. 
If a black mayor fails to mobilize 
support in the black community, 
no amount of soliciation of support 
in. the white community will be ` 
sufficient to give him the leverage 
he needs to be continuously effec- 
tive. White support for black mayoral 
administrations is inherently tenu- . 
ous and transitory; the central task © 
of black mayors is to search for 
bases of permanent support. 

In the past, the black community 
has not served as ‘an effective 
power base for black mayors. Several 
factors have been chiefly respon- 
sible for this fact. First, the black 
community does not possess the. 
institutional framework essential to 
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the mobilization of power behind 
innovative black niayoral programs. 
In this respect, we can note par- 
ticularly the absence of black inter- 
est groups organized to press the 
claims of the black community be- 
fore city councils, zoning boards, 
housing authorities, and other pub- 
lic bodies. Significant progress 
toward the development of grass 
roots black lobbying groups was 
made during the heyday of:the War 
on Poverty; since the demise of the 
community action movement, little 
in the way of continuing black grass 
roots political action has remained 
in most cities. Consequently, black 
mayors have been compelled to 
shoulder alone the burden of pro- 
moting social and economic pro- 
grams for the black community. 

Black mayoral campaigns remain 
the only organized form of politi- 
cal activity capable of developing 
viable coalitions between broad seg- 
ments of the black community. How- 
ever, these campaigns have failed as. 
vehicles for the development of a 
permanent power base because’ 
coalitions forged during campaigns 
have tended to dissolve after the 
election.* Black mobilization in 
mayoral campaigns has tended to 
involve the patching together of 
temporary alliances; in the absence 
of the unifying force of a crusade 
for office these alliances tend to 
disintegrate into self-defeating fac- 
tional squabbles. 

As an antidote to the prevailing 
void in political spheres of black 
organizational and institutional life, 
I can‘see no reasonable substitute 
for the building of black Ponga 


” 38. For a discussion of the demise ‘of the 
Hatcher campaign organization in Gary see 
` William. E. Nelson, Jr., Black Politics in 
Gary: Problems and Prospects, (Washington, 
~ DC: Joint Center for Political Studies, 1972), 
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machines. The formation of black 
machines offers the most efficient 
and effective means of mobilizing 


‘black. political resources to support 


black mayoral leadership efforts: 
Strong, highly disciplined black 


‘machines would, in fact, serve a 


variety of important functions. Like 
older immigrant-based machines, 
urban black machines would serve 
as instruments for activating the 
political interest of their clients 


.and socializing them into useful 


political roles.® The existence of 
organized units for. activating the 
black „electorate on a continuous 
basis would go a long way toward 
solving the problem of low black 
voter participation ‘in elections.‘ 
Disciplined black machines would 
also provide an alternative to the 
‘pattern of submachine politics in- 
volving the mobilization of the black 
electorate behind candidates spon- 
sored and controlled by white domi- 
nated political machines.“ Setting 
forth a carefully crafted program 
based on public service and political 
education, urban black machines 
would have within them the: po- 
tential for breaking the deadly grip 
of old guard; externally controlled 
black politicians on the political 


- preferences of the black community. 


This would, in turn, propel the black 
community in the direction of in- 
strumental voting in all elections. 


39. A good analysis of the immigrant- 
based machine can bé found in Elmer E. - 
Cornwell, Jr., “Bosses, Machines and Ethnic 
Politics,” in Ethnic Group Politics, eds. 
Harry A. Bailey, Jr. and Ellis Katz (Colum- 
bus, OH: Charles E. Merrill, 1969). 

40. This problem is discussed-in Milton 
'D. Morris, The Politics of Black America, 
‘(New York Harper & Row, 1975), pp. 
148-52. ' 

4]. See James Q. Wilson, Negro Politics: 
The „Search for Leadership (New York: 
Free. Press, 1960), for an in depth, descrip- 
, tion of this pattern. 
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Instrumental voting by the black 
community would enhance its po- 
tential as a balance of power in 
public elections, and strengthen its 
bargaining power in the political 
process.” 

These developments would have 
immensely valuable ‘consequences 
for the search by black mayors for 
power, authority, and fiscal re- 
sources. The existence of disci- 
plined and effective political ma- 
chines would serve as a safety 
valve against further: state and 
federal’ incursions into the adminis- 
trative powers of black mayors. 
Unified black voting blocs in- the 
cities would help to reverse federal 
policies designed to` placate and 
appease aroused suburban officials. 
The upshot might well be a shift in 
federal priorities resulting in the 


massive infusion of federal funds © 


into the cities to assist black mayors 
in solving pressing social and eco- 
nomic problems. 

Black political machines would 
help to make the political gains of 
the black community cumulative. 
The election of black mayors would 
then lead to the election of blacks 
to key offices at other levels, in- 
cluding county offices; state offices, 
and seats in congress. A permanent 
organization would also obviate the 
need for each black candidate to 


build his own campaign organiza-. 


tion from the ground up: Reciprocal 
arrangements between candidates, 
forged within the context of an 
overarching organization, would 


facilitate the combining of efforts in. 


the recruitment of candidates and 
workers, the financing of campaigns, 


42. The role of the black community as a 
balance of power has been analyzed best in 
Chuck Stone, Black Political’Power in Amer- 
ica (New York: Dell, 1970). 
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and the mapping out of long-range 
strategies. 

The existence of strong black ma- 
chines would substantially enhance 
the bargaining power of black 
mayors ‘in their interactions with- 
other key actors in the legislative 
and bureaucratic arenas. One of the 


most important purposes of the | 


machine would be to penetrate the 
inner circles of government and 
transmit to key black actors, and 
the community at large, information 
vital.to success at key points in the 
policymaking process. With this 
knowledge the black community 
would be able to break the monopoly 
of white groups over the process of 
governmental decisionmaking, and 
black mayors would be vitally : 
strengthened in their efforts to bring 
the scope of governmental decision- 
making within the orbit of their 
administrative authority. In_ this 
way, the routine sabotaging of 
mayoral programs that speak to the 
survival needs of the black com- 
munity could be averted. 

The building of black machines 
of the kind proposed here will not 
be an easy task. One major stumbling 
block is ‘the attitude of black 
mayors. Thus far, black mayors have 
shown a marked disinclination to 
support the development of perma- 
nent, organized bases of power in 
the black community. Proposals 
along these lines were vetoed out 
of hand by the Hatcher administra- . 
tion in Gary.“ There are no signs 
that Mayor Jackson in Atlanta, Mayor 
Young in Detroit and Mayor Gib- 
son in Newark have encouraged or 
supported the organization of black 
machines in their cities. In Los 
Angeles, Mayor Bradley has tended 


43. See Nelson, Black Politics in Gary, . 
pp. 16-20. 
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to maintain a low profile and care- 
fully avoided deep involvement in 
partisan and racial politics.“ What 
appears to be at work is the fear 
that permanent, mass-based organ- 
izations might produce major com- 
petitors climbing the‘ ranks from 
below. There also seems to be some 
concern on the part of black mayors 
that such organizations will become 
unwieldy and difficult to control, 
thus creating more political prob- 
lems than they resolve. 

Another crucial stumbling block is 
the multiple political interests of 
black politicians who must be 
counted on to lead a black machine. 
Many black politicians are so deeply 
embedded in regular party: politics 
they feel they ‘cannot afford to be- 
come too closely identified with an 
independent black organization. 
This factor, for example, was criti- 
cal to the demise of the Twenty- 
first District Caucus in Cleveland 
as a viable black machine. Black- 
elected officials who bolted the 
Democratic party to form the or- 
ganization, found that they could not 
survive without regular party pa- 
tronage. Thus, out of concern for 
their political futures they decided 
to leave the Caucus and resume 
their status as loyal mémbers of 


44. James Robinson, “Political Recruit- 
ment: The Case of Tom Bradley” (Paper 
delivered at thé Annual Meeting of the 
National Conference of Black Political Scien- 
tists, Chicago, Illinois, 1976). Bradley has 
made it clear that. he does not intend to 
be identified as a “race leader.” He re- 
cently suggested that his reelection for a 
second term as Mayor of Los Angeles proves 
that race is not an important factor in Los 
Angeles politics. 
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the Cuyahoga County Democratic 
Party.® Ce ; 
These difficulties notwithstand- 
ing, it is my view that black political 
machines cannot only be built, but 
can succeed in elevating the politi- 
cal posture of the black community. 
Efforts to build them should begin 
with community organizations and 
move progressively upward to de- 
velop a city-wide structure. Primary 
leadership responsibility should be 


‘invested in grass roots community 


leaders who are concerned first and 
foremost with advancing the politi- 
cal interest of the black community. 


Finally, it should be made clear . 


that the development of viable 
machines constitutes only one phase 
of a comprehensive program that 


must be developed to increase the. 


effectiveness of the black com- 
munity at all levels of the political 
process. In the final analysis, co- 
hesive organizational structures will 
be needed at state and ‘national 
levels to buttress the work of black 
political activists operating in local 
settings. Ultimately, nothing short of 
amass movement involving the con- 
joining of electoral politics with 
protest politics and revolutionary 
struggles will be sufficient to pro- 
duce the kind of political power 
the black community will need to 
promote its vital interests and pro- 
tect its future in the decades ahead. 


45. See William E. Nelson, Jr., “Institu- 
tionalizing Black Control: Black Machine 
Politics in Cleveland” (Paper delivered at 
the Annual Meeting of the Midwest Politi- 
cal Science Association, Chicago, Illinois, 
1977). / 
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Administrative Advocacy and- 
Black Urban Administrators ` 


‘By LENNEAL J}. HENDERSON 


ABSTRACT: Black administrators are part of the new thrust 
for greater black participation in urban governance. This essay 
examines the extent to which they can and do advocate the 
interests of black communities through civic, community and 
professional organizations. The concept of advocacy is dis- 
cussed and distinguished from concepts of representation, in 

. order to focus more on the advocacy behavior of black urban 
administrators. Advocacy behaviors are also identified and 
organized into a civic/community advocacy index and a pro- 
fessional advocacy index. These indices generate scores ` 

_which suggest’ the presence and the intensity of advocacy 
behavior among administrators in the study. A control group of 
white administrators was selected with which to compare the 
advocacy inclinations of black urban administrators. Admin- 

_istrators from Washington, St. Louis, New Orleans, and San 
Francisco participated in the study. Survey research was used 
not only to examine the advocacy behavior of administrators 
but also to generate social and occupational data which could 
be related to advocacy scores. The major finding of this study 
is that, although black urban administrators appeared more 
inclined to advocate civic, community, and professional in- 
terests than white administrators, the majority of both black 
and white administrators are generally not advocacy prone. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ADVOCACY 


LACK urban administrators are 
potentially key linkages be- 
tween racial communities and urban 
policymakers. Since many black 
administrators have-been reared and 
socialized in black urban communi- 
ties, many black urban dwellers 
expect them to have special sensitivi- 
ties to black public service needs and 
expectations. Combining their ad- 
vanced education. and unique job 
experience with their access to 
bureaucratic and political decision 
makers in urban areas, black admin- 
istrators are key actors in urban black 
politics. ` 
Both the increase in the proportion 


of urban residents who are black, aiid ` 


the emergence of more black elected 
officials in urban areas, require a 
more intensive consideration of the 
behavior of black administrators. The 
~Bureau of the Census reported in 
1974 that 58 percent of the black 
population in the United States lived 
inside central cities. Another 17 per- 
cent lived in suburban areas or met- 
ropolitan rings surrounding central 
cities.! Less than one-third of the 
black population lived in metropoli- 
tan areas thirty years ago. 

The increasing urbanization of the 
black population, ‘coupled with a 
sharp decline in affluent, white city 
dwellers, and an eroding tax base in 
many. large cities, has increased de- 


mands on urban bureaucracies for 


more and better services.? Charles 
Hamilton argues that black social 
service needs and the protection of 
black civil rights have been, tradi- 


1. U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, The Social and Economic Status of 
the Black Population in the United States, 
1974 (Washington, D.C.: 1975), p. 9. 

2. See, Lawrence C. Howard, “Black Praxis 
of Governance: Toward an Alternative Para- 


digm for Public Administration,” The Journal. 


of Afro-American Issues, III, no. 2 (Spring 
1975), pp. 143-159, ` 
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tionally, pigeons of public agencies.® 
McKinney traces this social welfare 
function of public agencies! back to 
the establishment of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau in 1867.4 However, black de- 
mands on urban bureaucracies accel- 
erate as the capacity of. many cities 
to satisfy them declines. It is no 
wonder that the sensitivity and re- 
sponsiveness of urban bureaucracies 
to blacks has become so central to 
urban black politics. The key ques- 
tion is whether black public admin- 
istrators, working in urban bureau- 
cracies, provide black clients of 
bureaucracy more access to bureau- 
cratic decision-making. 

Moreover, black elected officials 
have increased more rapidly in met- 
ropolitan areas than at the state -or 
federal levels. Of the 4,312 black 
elected officials in the United States 
in 1977, 3,522 served local govern- 
ment. These regional, county, mu- 
nicipal, law enforcement, and school 
board officials will also look increas- 
ingly to urban bureaucracies and 
urban administrators to implement 
public policies they legislate. The 
behavior and political propensities 
of urban black administrators is 
therefore an important dimension of 
black politics in urban areas. Black 
communities and black elected offi- 
cials continue to pursue affirmative 
action policies which will produce 


more black urban administrators. 


Indeed, an implicit assumption of 
affirmative action policy, ane an ex- 


3. Charles V. Hamilton, “Public Policy and 
Some Political Consequences,” in Marguerite 
R. Barnett and James A. Hefner, eds., Public 
Policy for the Black Community (New York: 
Alfred Press, 1976), p. 242. 

4. Jerome B. McKinney, “An Overview of 
Black Perspectives on Financial Manage- 
ment,” in Lawrence.C. Howard, Lenneal J. 
Henderson and Dery] Hunt, eds., Public Ad- 
ministration and Public Policy: A Minority 
Perspective (Pittsburg: Public Policy Press of 
Pittsburgh, 1977), p 230. ` , 
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plicit aim of advocates of representa- 
tive bureaucracy, is that black ad- 
ministrators will somehow repre- 
sent racial communities, as they 
‘attempt to make government more 
responsive and governmental poli- 
cies more intelligible to urban black 
communities. 

The purpose of this essay is to 
explore empirically the assumption 
that black urban administrators rep- 
resent and become advocates: of 


black interests’ in urban bureaucra- - 
cies. Given the growing concern 


with the socioeconomic and behav- 
ioral characteristics of black admin- 
istrators, some effort to examine their 
political inclinations enriches our un- 
derstanding of black urban politics.’ 

First, the key concepts of “repre- 
sentative bureaucracy” and: “advo- 
cacy” will be examined. These 
concepts direct the search for useful 
measures of black administrators’ 
political behavior. Second, the data 
and methods used in developing the 
study will be described and ex- 
plained. Finally, research findings 
will be presented, with an emphasis 
‘on their implications for the politi- 
cal participation- of black urban 
administrators. 


THE CONCEPT OF ADVOCACY 


First of all, it is important to define 
representation and to relate it to the 
idea of advocacy, as organizing con- 
cepts in the study of black adminis- 


trators. For example, Hannah Pitkin - 


distinguishes between forms of rep- 
resentation that involve “standing 
for” a person or group and those that 
involve “acting for” that person or 
group.® Similarly, Mosher develops 


5. See, for example, Clyde Bishop and 
Deryl Hunt, “Culture and the Black Adminis- 
trator,” in Howard, Henderson, and Hunt, 
Public Administration pp. 113-120.- 

6. Hannah Pitkin, The Concept of Repre- 
sentation (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1967), pp. 36-39. 
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a distinction between passive and 
active forms of representation. Pas- ` 
sive representation focuses on demo- 
graphic attributes. It refers to the 
degree to which the socioeconomic 
backgrounds of public servants “mir- 
ror the total society.’ However, 
active representation denotes sitya- 
tions in which the total administrator 
“presses for the interests and the 
desires of those whom he or she is 
presumed to represent.”® In its 
formulation and character, the con- 
cept of active representation closely 
resembles the concept of advocacy 
in the urban planning literature. 
Advocate planners explicitly pursue 
their own value preferences and/or- 
those of specific interest groups in 
the planning process.® 

When black administrators ac- 
tively pursue the interests of black 
urban: communities in the urban 
policy process, they are also engag- 
ing in advocacy. They transcend 
purely technical or professional con- 
ceptions of their roles.!° Thus, while 
it is possible to be simultaneously a 
representative of the black commu- 
nity in'a demographic or symbolic 


‘way, and an advocate in a politically 


active way, it is also possible that 


` black administrators may represent- 


the black community only in a 
symbolic way, without doing any- 
thing substantively to voice or im- 
plement the interests or demands of - 


‘7, Frederick Mosher, Democracy and the 
Public Service (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1969). 

- 8. James Thompson, Organizations in Ac- 
tion (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967). 

9. Paul Davidoff, “Advocacy Planning and 
Pluralism,” The Journal of the American 
Institute of Planners, 31 (Nov 1965); Stephen 
S. Skjei, “Urban Systems Advocacy,” The 
Journal of the American Institute of Planners, 
38 (Jan 1972). 

10. See, for example, Wilbur C. Rich, 
“Future Manpower in Urban Management: 
A Black Perspective,” The Journal of Afro- 
American Issues, III, no. 2 (Spring 1079), pp- 
160-172. 
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the black community. Black admin- 
istrators may acknowledge that they 
. share a racial’ identity with other 
blacks without making their racial 
identity political in the administra- 
tive process. 

- The concept of advocacy, iere 
fore, defines behaviors which are 
distinguishable from sharing a racial 
or social identity with a political or 
administrative constituency. These 
behaviors include specific actions 
taken by an advocate to pursue or to 
implement policy preferences articu- 
lated by persons or groups on whose 


behalf the advocate acts. Employing - 


this framework, the study of adminis- 
trative advocacy transcends concerns 
with the extent to which the numbers 
of black administrators-in urban 
bureaucracies reflect the numbers of 
“blacks in the total city population. 
What is more critical is whether, and 
to what extent, black administrators 
can and do advocate the interests of 
black: communities .in the urban 
bureaucratic process. _ 
However, black administrator ad- 
. vocacy must be examined, not pre- 
sumed. As Matthew Holden sions 
fully argues: 


No executive appointee, no senior bu- 

i reaucrat, automatically represents the 
‘interest’ with which he has, in the past, 
been most identified merely because of 
that past identification. The bureaucratic 
enterprise contains its own incentive 
which impose directions and constraints 
on the functionary. Thus, it is fatuous to. 
expect that a black functionary will auto- 
matically “represent black interests” or 
that, if he attempts to do this he will be 
automatically effective, without some 
external relationships.” 


r 


Since black administrators do not 
automatically represent the interests 
of black or other groups, and since it 


“Ai. Matthew Holden, Jr., The Politics of 
the Black “Nation” (New York: Chandler 
Publishing Co., 1973), p. 206. 
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is not always possible to clearly dis- 
cern black interests and other inter- 
ests, it is important that those 
behaviors considered to be support- 
ive of black interests, and those 
considered to be supportive of other 
interests, be identified. This study 
assumes that these behaviors can be 
identified and assessed. 


` DATA AND METHODS 


Urban administrators participating 
in the study were selected from four 
Standard Metropolitan ‘Statistical 
Areas (SMSAs), including Washing- 
ton, D.C./Virginia/Maryland; St. 
Louis, Missouri/East St. Louis, Il- 
linois; San Francisco/Oakland, Cali- 
Aornia; and New. Orleans/Jefferson 
Parish, Louisiana. These metropoli- 
tan areas were selected to give broad 
regional representation to the study’s 
findings, and because the adminis- 
trative systems of the local govern- 
ments comprising these urban areas 
were diverse and accessible. Each 
SMSA includes central cities, small 
cities, counties, and unincorporated 
areas represented by special govern- 
ing mechanisms. Administrators 
working in these varied local govern- 
ments also test the validity of the 
study’s findings for jurisdictions of 
different types and sizes. 

Of the 233 administrators partici- 
pating in the study 151 are black; 
white administrators were included 
to provide the study with a compara- 
tive racial dimension. Both black and 
white administrators completed an 
identical, self-administered ‘ques- 
tionnaire in which they provided 
biological and occupational data as 
well as data related to their advocacy 
inclinations. 

The ultimate objective of the study 
was to determine whether and to 
what extent these urban administra- 
tors advocate black interests in urban 
bureaucracies...A second objective 
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was to identify the methods and in- 
‘tensity of advocacy among those 
‘administrators with advocacy- incli- 


nations. It is not only important to - 


determine whether administrators 
advocate special interest in bureau- 
cracy, but how they do so. What 
strategies of advocacy are they most 
and least likely to pursue? 

Also, because an empirical deter- 
mination of what-the policy interests 
of black communities are, in the four 
metropolitan areas, requires a sepa- 
rate; detailed and extensive study, 


administrators’ membership and par- - 


ticipation in civic, community, and 
professional organizations were em- 


` ployed as proxy or substitute varia-: 


- bles for black interests. Although this 


procedure affords the advantage of l 


examining the advocacy behavior of 


„administrators vis-a-vis organized. 


interest groups, its inherent limita- 
tion is the assumption that these 
groups truly reflect the political 
-interests they purport to represent. 
However, because both black and 
predominantly white civic, com- 
munity, and professional. organiza- 
tions are included in the study, the 
advocacy behavior of administrators 
in several types of organizations can 
be assessed." 


12. -Advocacy behaviors were identified and 
organized into a civicfccommunity advocacy 
index and a’ professional advocacy index. 
These indices generate scores which suggest 
_the presence and the intensity of advocacy be- 


havior among administrators in the study. - 


Each index was comprised of specific advo- 
- ‘eacy behaviors which served as indicators of 
advocacy propensities among administrators. 
Examples of these indicators include: dona- 
tions made by administrators to civic, com- 
munity, and professional organizations; the 
participation ‘of administrators in strikes, 
marches or demonstrations in support of these 
organizations or other direct actions on behalf 
of such organizations; or efforts of administra- 
tors to represent the views of these organiza- 
‘tions in conferences with executive adminis- 
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THE SOCIAL AND OCCUPATIONAL 
BACKGROUNDS OF BLACK 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Before discussing civic, commu- - 
nity or professional advocacy find- 
ings, it is useful to review the 
salient social and occupational char- 
acteristics of the urban administrators 
participating in the study.. These 
characteristics provide the context 
for understanding administrative ad- 
vocacy and for illuminating the ` 
occupational environment in which 
urban administrators work. They also 
provide data which may be corre- 
lated with advocacy findings in more 
extensive discussions of administra- 
tive advocacy. 

First, both black and white admin- `` 
istrators in the study aré young 
(Table 1). Fifty-four percent of these 
administrators are less than thirty- 
seven years old. These data suggest 
that the black and white administra- 
tors in the four metropolitan areas are 
generally in the early or formative 
years of their administrative. careers 
-and that they are therefore likely to 

significantly alter or further develop 
their perspectives on administration 


trators, elected officials or other urban 
‘policymakers. ` 

It should be emphasized that the civic/ 
community activities index is designed as a 
continuum ranging from relatively weak ad- 
vocacy behavior to relatively strong advocacy 
behavior., Since advocacy means to act for 
soméone or something, simple membership 
in a civic or community organization should 
not be confused with acting for the organiza- 
tion. Items which constitute the civic/com- 
munity index are, therefore, behaviors repre- 
senting ways'in which administrators may act 


* for civic and community organizations. A full 


explanation of these indices and their applica- 

tion to the behavior of administrators can be 
found in, Lenneal J..Henderson, Jr., Admin- 
istrative Advocacy: Black Administrators in 
Urban Bureaucracies (Palo Alto, CA: R & E 
‘Research Associates, Inc., 1978). i 
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TABLE 1 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE AGES OF BLACK AND WHITE ADMINISTRATORS 











24-30 «31-37 $3844 45-51 62-68 `> 58+ TOTAL 
Black (40) (45) (25) (23) - (8) (12) 151 
administrators 26.5% 29.8% 16.6%- 15.2% 3.9% 7.9% ; 
White . (22) (19) (14). (i1) (9) (7). .. 82 
administrators 26.8% 23.1% 17% 13.4% 11% 8.5% 
Total , (62) (64) (39) . (34) (15) (19) 233 
26. 6% 27.5% 16.7% 14.6% 6.4% - 82% 


NOTE: Percentage totals may not saga! 100% because of rounding. 


and their views on administrative 
advocacy. 

Although these administrators are 
relatively young, many of them have 
worked in corporations, nonprofit 
institutions, schools, or other organi- 
zations prior to entering the public 
service. Table 2 indicates that, al- 
though 54.5 percent of the black and 
white. administrators in the study 
have spent their entire careers in 
government, there are significant 
differences between black and white 
administrators exposure to nongov- 
ernmental organizations. Black ad- 
ministrators are more likely to have 
worked for community, nonprofit, or 


educational institutions prior to 
working for government.. Con- 
versely, white administrators, whose 
careers include nongovernment ex- 
perience, come largely from business 
or the corporate sector. These data 
suggest that black and white urban 
administrators may have distinct 
socialization -experiences in non- 
governmental institutions, and that 
these experiences may influence 
their advocacy .tendencies. This 
seems particularly true of black .ad- 
ministrators whose previous occupa- 
tional experience includes work in 
community-based, nonprofit organi- 
zations, and whose role often in- 


_ TABLE 2 


OCCUPATIONAL BACKGROUNDS OF ADMINISTRATORS: STEPS 
IN THE OCCUPATIONAL BACKGROUNDS OF BLACK 
AND WHITE ADMINISTRATORS 


` Cow- , 
$ MUNITY 
NON- < 
X i Bus. Profit EDUCA- ` Unam- 
Govt. To ' Onas. TION TO «MILITARY CHURCH STUDENT PLOYED 
ONLY Govt  toGovt Gov't tToGov'r to GovT To Gov'T ‘ToGov'T TOTAL 
Black (79) (15) (17) (18) (4) (7) ` (6). (7) 151 
administrators 52.3% 9.9% 11.3% 106% 2.6% 4.6% 3:9% 4.6% 
White (48) (25) ao (6). (2) 
administrators 58.5%. 30.5% 0. 1.2% 7.3% 0 2.4% 0 282 
Total (127) (40) G7- (7) (10) (7) (8) T) 233 
54.5% 17.2% 7.3% 7.3% 43% -3% 3.4% 3% 


Note: Percentage totals may not equal 100% because of rounding. 
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TABLE 3 
EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUNDS OF BLACK AND WHITE ADMINISTRATORS 


Less THAN Hien 
Hiatt SCHOOL ScHOOL 
GRADUATE GRADUATE 
Black ` l (8). (9) 
administrators 5.2% . 5.9% 
White (3) (0) 
administrators 3.7% 0 
Total (11) | (9) 
4.7% 3.8% 


SONME Courar GRADUATE AND 
COLLEGE GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL TOTAL 
(18) (47) (71) os 
11.9% 31.1% 47.2% 153 
(62) = (12) (59) 
7.3% 14.6% 71.9% - 80. 
(24) (59) (130) ' . 
10.3% 25.3% 55.8% - 233 


Note: Percentage totals may not equal 100% because of rounding. 


cludes explicit advocacy. functions 
and responsibilities. The extent to 
which administrators transfer their 
socialization experiences from other 
institutional environments into their 
current bureaucratic roles may be 


indirectly discemed by examining 


their advocacy scores. 

However, previous organizational 
socialization may not alone deter- 
mine administrator advocacy. Educa- 
tion is also considered to be a contrib- 


uting socialization influence.” Table’ 


3 describes the educational back- 
grounds of black and white adminis- 
trators in the four SMSAs. Although 
81 percent of the black and white 
administrators in this study are at 
least college graduates, white ad- 
ministrators were almost twice as 
likely to hold professional degrees, 
particularly in public administration, 
than black administration. However, 


these data may reflect the larger: 


number of black administrators who 
work for ‘cities with populations of 
less than 25,000. Administrators in 
smaller cities generally have lower 
educational attainment than those 


13. See, George A. Miller and L. Wesley 
Wager, “Adult Socialization, Organizational 
Structure, and Role Orientations,” Adminis- 
trative Science Quarterly, 16 no. 2 (June 
1971), pp. 151-163. : 


working for cities with i aaa 
of over 100,000. ' 
Age, educational bidona: and 
previous occupational and institu- 
tional experience suggest converg- 
ing socialization influences which 


. contribute plausible explanations for 


administrative advocacy. But this 
profile of relevant social and occupa- 
tional characteristics must also in- 
clude current occupational data. The 
types of administrative positions 
black and white administrators ‘as- 
sume, the levels of government for 
which they work, and the incomes 
they earn, are more immediate fea- 
tures of their work environment. 
Indeed, these features may become 
the objects of internal advocacy by 
disaffected administrators and/or ex- 
ternal advocacy by concerned com- 


munity or professional organizations. 


More importantly, advocacy func-- 
tions may be legislated or otherwise 
designed into’the formal responsi- 
bilities of administrators, or just as. 
explicitly excluded. For example, 
civil and human rights agencies may 
mandate advocacy for protected 
minorities’ victimized by race or 
color; other personnel regulations 
may prohibit active discrimination 
in the recruitment of public servants. 
It is also possible that the geographi- 
éal and political proximity of admin- 
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TABLE 4 


TYPES OF ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS HELD BY BLACK AND WHITE ADMINISTRATORS 





MAN- . 
; Human POWER HOUSING GERERAL 
Civil EMPLOY- COMMUNITY FISCAL Crssenens MAnAGE-  - 
FIGHTS MENT DEVELOPMENT AFFAIRS JUSTICE PLANNING MENT OTHER TOTAL 
Black (17) (30) a 5) | (11) (19) (16) , (25) (3) 151 
administrators 11.3% -19.9% 9.9% 7.3% 12.6% 10.6% 166% 2% 
White -(9) (4) (9) (8) (0) (28) (20) (0) 82 
administrators 10.9% 4.9% 10.9% 7.38% O0 34.1% 244% 0 , 
Total l (28) (34) (24) (17) (19) (44) ` (45) (3) - 233 
Total 11.1% 14.6% | 10.3% 7.3% 8.2% 18.9% 19.38% 13% 
Norte: Percentage totals may not equal 100% because of rounding. 
> TABLE 5 
LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT FOR WHICH BLACK AND WHITE ADMINISTRATORS WORK 
‘ i REGIONAL OR ; 
FEDERAL Stata LOCAL METRO>OLITAN TOTAL 
Black administrators (2) (3) (138) (8) 151 
1.3% 2% 91.4% 5.3% 
White administrators (6) 0 (42) (54), 82 
7.3% 51.2% 41.4% 
Total (8) (3) ` (180) -, (42) 233 
3.4% 1.3% 77.6% 18% 
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Note: Percentage totals may not equal 100% because of rounding. 


istrative agencies to those they serve 
may enhance or inhibit administra- 
tive advocacy. Are regional or met- 
ropolitan planning or regulatory 
agencies, for example, less subject 
to advocacy pressures from neighbor- 
hood organizations than county or 
municipal agencies? 

Tables 4, 5, and 6 describe the 
types of administrative ‘positions 
black and white administrators hold, 
the levels of government for which 
they work, and the incomes they 
earn. Although both black and white 
administrators are substantially rep- 
resented in the general management ` 
. (city manager, assistants, and assis- 
‘tants to city managers) category, 
. black administrators aggregate sig- 
nificantly in the human and civil- 


rights, manpower, criminal justice, 
and housing categories. On the other 
hand, white administrators, other 
than those in the general manage- 


‘ment category, are usually planners. 


These data support other studies 
which argue that black administra- 
tors are far more likely to work for 
social service and advocacy agencies 
than white administrators, particu- 
larly in urban areas.'* The roles black 
administrators assume in these agen- 
cies include responsibilities for black 
clients or consumers of agency 


14, See, Deryl G. Hunt and Clyde Bishop, 
“Perceptions and Career Patterns of Black 
Public Administrators,” in Howard, Hender- 
son, ‘and Hunt, Public Administration, pp. 
175-188. 
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TABLE 8 
> THE INCOME OF BLACK AND WHITE ADMINISTRATORS 








LESS THAN $10,000- $15,000- 
g $10,000 «$14,999 $29,999 $30,000 + TOTAL 
Black administrators (3) (27) (86) - (35) 151 
oa 2% 17.9% 71.6% ~ 23.1% 
White administrators (3) (6) (47) (26) 
a , 3. 7.4% 57.5% 31.8% 82 
Total (8) - (33) (133) (61) 
í ‘ 2.8% 14.2% 57.5% 26.1% 


233 





NOTE: Percentage totals may not equal 100% because of rounding. 


services. Adam Herbert has referred 
to these minority jobs as “traditional 
minority jobs.” 13 Herbert argues that 
black public servants should not 
confine themselves to minority jobs 
but should seek positions and re- 
sponsibilities throughout the public 
sectors. However, advocacy roles 


are most often found in minority - 


jobs. Agencies expect those job in- 
cumbents to accommodate minority 
or black constituents of urban 
bureaucracy. 

Table 5 indicates that the vast 
majority of the black administrators 
in this study work for local govern- 
ment while the majority of the white 
administrators work for regional or 
metropolitan agencies. The larger 
percentage of white planners.in this 
study may explain the larger percen- 
tage of white administrators who 
work. for regional agencies. Other 
studies indicate that black penetra- 
tion of regional or metropolitan 
agencies is far less substantial than 
black penetration of city and county 
bureaucracies. Metropolitan coun- 


15. Adam Herbert, “The Minority Admin- 
istrator: Problems, Prospects and Chal- 


lenges,” Public Administration Review, 34, _ 


no, 6 (Nov/Dec 1974). 
16. On blacks in metropolitan govemimient 
see, Jeanne Fox, Regionalism and Minorities 
(Washington: The Joint Center for Political 


Studies, 1973); Tobe Johnson, Metropolitan’ 


cils of government, regional special 
districts, and other forms of metro- 
politan decision-making are gener- 
ally more oriented toward compre- 
hensive planning, transportation, 
‘environmental, and technological 
concerns than towards social ser- 
vices." As regional planning, partic- 
ularly A-95 functions, extend -to 
employment, housing, affirmative 
action, and other policies with major 
significance for urban blacks, black - . 
employment in regional or metro- . 
politan agencies is likely to expand.’ - 
Types of administrative positions 
blacks assume, and the levels. of 
government for which they work, 
are both related to their advocacy 
inclinations. . 

Level of government and adminis- 
trative role may also be manifested 
in the salaries white and. black 
administrators earn. As Table 6 sug- 


Government: A Black Analytical Perspective 
(Washington: The Joint Center for Political 
Studies, 1972); Charles W. Harris, “Blacks 
and Regional Councils of Government,” 
National Civic Review, 62, no. 5 (May 1973), 
pp. 254-258; and Willis Hawley, Blacks and 
Metropolitan Government (Berkeley: The 
Institute for Governmental Studies, 1972). 

17. Lenneal J. Henderson, “Public Tech- 
nology and the Metropolitan Ghetto,” The 
Black Scholar (March 1974), pp. 9-18. 

18. Milton Morris, Minortties and the A-95 
Process (Washington: The Joint Center for 
Political Studies, 1978). 
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gests, whites are more likely to earn 
higher salaries than blacks, particu- 


larly as salaries exceed the $30,000 , 
level. These salaries not only repre- : 


sent the value urban decision makers 
place on various job functions, but 
also constitute a system of incentives 
which may affect both the, type of 
administrative positions black ad- 
ministrators seek and the levels of 
government to which they aspire. 


CIVIC AND COMMUNITY ADVOCACY 


à l 
The foregoing discussion of the 
social and occupational background 
characteristics of black and white 
administrators in this study provides- 
rich contextual data for the, analysis 
of both civic/community and profes- 
sional advocacy. The major findings 
derived from the scores of black and 
white administrators on the civic/ 
community activities index are: | 


1. Black -administrators scored 
higher on the civic/community 
advocacy index than white admin- 
istrators, and are considered to be 
more intense advocates of civic 
and community interests than 

`~ white administrators. However, it 
is equally important to emphasize 
that neither black nor white ad- 
ministrators zealously . advocate 
civic or community coals. Almost 
forty percent of the black adminis- 
trators and nearly seventy percent 
of the white administrators fall in 
the nonadvocate and marginal 
advocate categories. , 


2. Black administrators’ in the 
traditional or minority jobs score 
higher on the civic/community 
advocacy index than either.black 
or white administrators in more 
nontraditional job classifications 
with - generally fewer black 
administrators. 


TI 


. 3. Black. anini working 
_in municipal or county bureau- 
- eracies score higher on the index 
than either black or white admin- 
_ istrators working for regional o or . 
metropolitan agencies. 


4, Black administrators, more fre- 


quently than white administrators, ` 
join civic and community organi- 
zations which place greater em- 


-. phasis on racial and social issues. 


5. Although administrators gener- 
ally avoid extreme methods of 
civic or community advocacy, such 
as strikes, demonstrations, or.boy- 
cotts, black administrators showed 
a greater inclination to partici- 
pate in such methods than white 
administrators. 


_It is important to reiterate, how- 
ever, that these findings are qualified 
by the larger number of black and 


.- white administrators who are with- 


out membership in local, civic, or 


community organizations, and who 


seem opposed or reluctant to advo- 
cate the interests of these organiza- 
tions. Therefore, the salient finding 
is the general weakness of advocacy 
propensities among most civic or 
community urban administrators. 


PROFESSIONAL ADVOCACY 


Among the findings derived from ` 
the scores of black administrators on. 
the professional advocacy index, the 
following are worthy of note: 


Although black administrators are 
members of major professional or- 
‘ganizations, almost 50 percent of 
the black administrators are also 
member of predominantly minor- 
ity or black professional organiza- 
tions. More importantly, black ad- 
ministrators emphasize that their 
membership i in racial professional 
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organizations is their most impor- 
tant professional affiliation. 


These data suggest the growing 
influence of emerging black and 
minority professional and occupa- 
tional caucuses and associations. 
Two distinct types of racial profes- 
sional caucuses have emerged: 
those that are part of major profes- 
sional associations and those that 
are independent of such asso- 
ciations. For example, the Confer- 
ence of Minority Public Adminis- 
trators (COMPA), founded in 1970, 
has recently moved from the status 
of an independent association, 
' affiliated with the American So- 
ciety ‘for Public Administration 
(ASPA), to section status within 
ASPA. Conversely, the National 
` Association of Black Social Work- 
ers (NABSW), the National Con- 
ference of Black Political Scien- 


tists (NCOBPS), and the National . l 


Association of Planners (NAP) 
have always maintained their inde- 


pendence of the major associations’ 


in their respective professions. 
Racial professional organizations 
pursue a variety of goals and pro- 
grams. Some publish journals and 
newsletters. Others publicly sup- 
port or denounce public policies 
which affect black interests. But 
most of these inchoate organiza- 
tions devote themselves to the 
following principles: 


a) public opposition to racism in 
their respective professions;’® 
b) the recruitment of more 
blacks and minorities to the 
professions; 

_ ¢) the establishment of specific 


19. See, Charles L. Sanders, Black Profes- 
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programs for black and minority 
communities; 

d) the advocacy of a larger 
decision-making role for blacks ` 
and minorities in public-sector- 
oriented professions. 


Although white administrators are 
not expected to participate in racial 
professional organizations, black 
membership in these organizations 
may influence the advocacy pro- 
pensities of black administrators. 


When advocacy scores on the civic/ 


‘community and professional advo- 


cacy indices are compared, black 
administrators manifest both a 
greater tendency to advocate civic/ 
community interests rather than 
professional interests, and a 
greater inclination to advocate pro- 
fessional interests than do white - 
administrators. However, the sub- 
stantial involvement of black ad- 
ministrators in racial professional 
associations may account for their 
greater tendency to advocate - 
the interests of professional 
organizations. 


Both black and white E 
tors belong to professional organi- 
zations which are generally larger 
in membership and more national 
and international in sçope than the 
civic and community organization . 


in which they particpate. Major 


professional organizations such as 


«the International City Manage- 


ment ` Association (ICMA), ` the 
International Personnel Manage- 
ment Association (IPMA), and the 
International Society of Adminis- 
trative Sciences (ISAS) boast in- 
creasing black membership. Also, 
most racial professional associa- 
tions are at least national in scope, 
and several have extended mem- 


sionals’ Perception of Institutional Racism in 
Health and Welfare Organizations (Fairlawn, 
NJ:. R. E. Burdick Publishers, 1973). 

ia i 


bership to blacks in Africa and the . 
Caribbean islands. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ADVOCACY 


These findings are noteworthy 
because professional associations 
establish standards: of professional 
conduct, conduct professional 'train- 
ing and development programs, and 
in some instances, certify profes- 
sionals. Because these professional 


activities are immediately relevant . 


to urban administrators seeking to 
perform their jobs adequately, and to 
advance in their professions, they 
are expected to influence profoundly 
the values and behavior of adminis- 
trators. The fact that black adminis- 
trators are more advocacy prone in 


their civic and community activities | 


underscores both the character of the 
administrative roles and the com- 
munity-oriented nature of the racial 
professional organizations many of 
them support. 

Black administrators reveal a 
greater inclination to advocate the 
goals of organizations external to bu- 
reaucracy, both in terms of civic/com- 
munity and professional advocacy., 
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However, it is important to reiterate 
the general reluctance of both black 
and white administrators.to advocate 
such interests. This-fact urges further 
research and analysis of the advocacy 
behavior of black urban administra- 
tors. Because of their geographical 
and social proximity to black urban 
communities, what black administra- 
tors do for and with black communi- 
ties is as essential as how many 
of them are employed by urban 
bureaucracies. - 

Three areas for further research 
seem particularly appropriate: 1) the 
need for separate and more intensive 
studies of non-advocate, advocate, 
and strong advocate black adminis- 
trators in order to determine why 
they avoid or indulge in advocacy; 
2) the need to examine the relation- 
ship of advocacy to the administra- 
tive role expectations of black admin- 
istrators; 3) continued efforts to relate 
the concept of advocacy to theories 
of representative bureaucracy. 
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Housing Problems of Black Mayor Cities 
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ABSTRACT: A common concern of black mayors is the hous- 
ing condition in their cities. While housing is a common prob- 
lem of all mayors, a disproportionately high percentage of, 
black mayors see this factor as most critical in reversing 
their declining cities. This paper reviews specific policies 

. undertaken by cities with black mayors. The success of these 
policies is dependent upon other policies taken by surround- 
ing jurisdictions and by state and federal governments. ` 
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HIS paper derives from a com- 
parison of priorities given by 
black: and white, mayors. -Black 
mayors tend to emphasize housing 


‘as, their top priority. This reflects . 


the fact that a disproportionate num- 
ber of black-mayor cities ‘are older in 
terms of their housing stock, and are 
poor. A priority is determined first 
and foremost by the objective condi- 
tion which exists and the policies 
which the electorate is willing ‘to 
accept. A successful mayor is invari- 
ably one who brings both the objec- 
tive situation and the desires of the 
electorate into unison. The objective 
condition in black-mayor cities is 
poor housing. This article’ will de- 
scribe these conditions and the 
policies which black mayors under- 
take. i 


THE ELECTION OF BLACK MÁYORS: 
OPPORTUNITIES AND CHALLENGES 


Certainly one of the most impres- 
sive signs of the progress blacks 
have made, as a consequence of the 


civil rights movement of the last. 


decade, has to. be the rise in:the 
number of black elected officials 
across the’ country.! True, most of 
these mayors are in the South and 


many are concentrated in small, 


rural communities. But an increas- 
ing number of blacks are’ becom- 
ing’ mayors of medium and large 
cities in the North—cities with 
25,000 or more in population. It is in 
cities of this size that most Ameri- 
cans live.? 


1. A considerable portion of the next two 
pages is taken from “On. Black Mayors,” 
New York Times, 19 April 1975. 

2. See, The- National Roster of Black 
Elected Officials (Washington, D.C., Joint 
Center for Political Studies), and Profiles 
of Black Mayors in America (Washington, 
D.C. and Chicago, Illinois, Joint Center for 
Political Studies, and Johnson peo 
Company, Inc., 1977). - 
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Today there are several medium 


‘and large cities with black mayors, 


many of which are important centers 
of industry, education and culture: 
Gary, Indiana, where United States 
Steel is situated; Detroit, with the 
automobile industry; and places with 
major universities—Los ` Angeles, 
Atlanta, Berkeley and Ann Arbor. 
To top it off, the capital, Washington, 
has a black mayor, as do two other of 
the ten largest cities in this country 
—Los Angeles and Detroit. 
Contrary to popular belief, many 
of-the cities in which blacks ‘served 
as mayors do not have predominantly 
black populations. In the majority 
of these cities, 17 of ‘the 26 with 


‘25,000 or more ini population in 1972, 


blacks were in a distinct minority. 
In Boulder, Colorado, blacks form 1 
percent of the population. In College 
Park, Maryland, they are less than 5 
percent. In ten other cities, including 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, the home 


_of former President Gerald Ford, 


blacks form less than 25 percent 
of the population. Winning in these 
areas is a credit to the political 
sophistication of blacks. It is also a 
testimony to the willingness of 
whites to commit their welfare to 


outstanding black candidates. 


The challenges before the black 
mayors are immense: Many of the 
cities they head rank among ‘those 
with the highest rates of poverty, 
the mast overcrowding, the lowest 
tax base for cities their size, and 
even in their state. And in many, 
over 70 percent ‘of their housing 
units were built before 1950. In fact, 
at least five ‘of them—Prichard, 
Alabama, East St. Louis, Illinois, 
Highland Park and Detroit, Michi- 
gan, and Newark, New Jersey— 
underwent a sharp decline in the 
number of their housing units in the 
last decade. 

- During the last decade, nearly half 


l 
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of the cities with black mayors lost 
population, reflecting the. flight of 
whites from the inner cities. The 
„popular belief is that. this grew out 
of high crime rates and the riots of 
the late 1960s. True, these events 
had their effects, but the fact-is that 
the population decline in these cities 
started well before the holocaust and 
well before the arrival of the black 
mayor. . 

Detroit lost about 10 percent of its 
population between 1950 and 1960 
and just about the same amount be- 
tween 1960 and 1970. Washington 
lost about one percent of its popula- 
tion between 1967 and 1970, but 5 
percent of its population in the pre- 
ceding decade. Newark lost about 6 
percent of its population between 
1960 and 1970, and about 7 percent 
in the earlier decade. 

The ability of the black mayor to 
resolve the problems of these cities 
is affected by several factors, many 
of which are simply outside the con- 
trol of any mayor, black or white. 
The demand for public goods and 
services is rapidly outstripping the 
ability of cities to raise revenues. 
The economic erosion is exacerbated 
by inflation, which has pushed up the 
cost of running cities, and reces- 
sion, which has severely reduced 
their ability to raise revenues. In 
addition, powerful municipal unions 
have significantly increased the cost 
of labor to cities and by striking they 
have often crippled the delivery of 
public services. Civil service rules 
have restricted the ability of mayors 
to make appointments and to dismiss 
incompetents. 


THE FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


Cities vary in the form of local 
government. In many cities, especi- 
ally small ones, the council-manager 
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form of government exists.? In this ` 
form of government, there is a divi- 
sion between the technical-mana- 
gerial-administrative functions of- 
government and the political and 
ceremonial. The mayor is assigned 
most of the latter functions while 


‘the city manager is responsible for 


the former. Furthermore, even 
within this broad category there are 
differences. In some council-man- 
ager forms of government the mayor 


is selected by his peers, in others 


he is elected by the citizens. His 
term of office may range from 1 to 4 


years and may or may not allow re-. 


election. All these factors affect 
the ability of the mayor or the city 
manager to be a powerful or assertive 
leader. The inherent powers of the 
city council and its members also 


. differ, partly as a consequence of 


statutory factors. 

Such factors as the term of office, 
how elected, whether or not reelec- 
tion is permitted, also play a role 


in determining the power of a mayor 


even under the so-called strong 
mayoral (mayor-council) form of 
government. In this form of govern- 
ment the mayor is the administra- ' 
tive, rhanagerial, and executive head 
of government. But the powers of 
the mayor would vary depending 
upon the influence he has over the 
planning and budget processes. 
Some mayors have the power to pre- 


3. For a discussion of the implications of 
these forms of government, see, Edward Ban- 
fleld and James Q. -Wilson, City Politics 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1963), 
and for a discussion of these factors as they 
relate to black mayors, see, Profiles of Black 
Mayors in America. Herrington J. Bryce and 
Eric Martin, “The Quality of Cities with - 
Black Mayors,” in Herrington J. Bryce. (ed.) 
Urban Governance (New York and Washing- 
ton: Praeger and The Joint Center for Politi- 


cal Studies), pp. 30-51. 
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pare and to veto budget items, 
others don’t. Some may have their 
veto overridden by the council 
with a two thirds vote. Others may 
require a simple majority. The sig- 
nificance of these votes dépends 
upon the size of the council. Ob- 
viously, the politics of a two thirds 
vote with a five-person council is 
different from a two thirds vote with 
"an eighteen-person council. 

The point is that some of what 
passes for weak, local leadership is 
statutory in nature. These statutory 
factors also include the power to 
hire, and to appoint commissions 
which influence the policy process. 
Indeed, the process is often defined 
by law: 

But black mayors have additional 
handicaps.‘ For one, many perceive 
themselves as frequently confronted 
by justifiable but often unattainable 
expectations. On the other hand, 
being pioneers, they must prove 
that they can function effectively 
‘and well in a system’that they did 
not design and that by nature is 
very restricting. Many, black mayors, 
like their white counterparts, have 
limited statutory powers. 

This brings us to what is a po- 
tentially frustrating dilemma for 
many.. black mayors: while most of 
their constituents are white, a dis- 
proportionate share of the most 
needy people in their cities are 
black, and have high expectations. 
The blacks have extensive needs, 
but by themselves they cannot elect 
a black mayor unless by white 
default. There are few cities with a 
black mayor that could have elected 


4. For @ full discussion of the issues re- 
lating to blacks’ being mayors and their 
implications for urban governance, see 
various chapters in Herrington J. Bryce, 
Urban Governance. 
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a black without. white support:° 
Compton, California, East St. Louis, 
Illinois and Washington. In each of 
these, blacks represent just over 60 
percent of the voting-age population. 
The.mayvor of Compton is a woman 
who was first elected in 1973... 
The attainment, of the mayor's of- 
fice is no small source of pride for 
blacks. It was not too long ago that 
many of the cities they now serve 
barred them either by de facto or de 
jure means from holding any mean- 
ingful political: ‘office. Their local . 
success has also had a national 
counterpart. In the National Black 
Caucus of Locally Elected Officials, 
the United States. Conference of 
Mayors, and in the National League 
of Cities, black mayors hold im- 
portant positions and have been in- 


`fluential in shaping the postures 


these powerful organizations „have 
taken on national issues. Further- 
more, the mayor's office offers a plat- 
form on which black people of con- 
cern can speak to national as well as 
local issues. Recently a new organi- 
zation has been formed consisting 
of all the black mayors in this coun- 
try. Its present president is A.' J. 
Cooper. This organization has suc- 
ceeded in bringing the problems of 
small cities to the attention of many 
policy makers. 


HOUSING AS A CONCERN OF 
BLACK MAYORS 


In 1975 we collected data from 
500 cities within the population 
range of 10,000 to 100,000 about 
their planning needs. Twenty-two 
cities with black mayors fell within 
this population range. The survey 


4 
5, Thomas Pettigrew, “Black Mayoral Cam- 
paigns”, in Urban Governance, pp. 14-29. 
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covered 16 relatively common func- 
tions of local government; and the 
city officials, most of whom were 
city planners, were asked to indi- 
cate the functions which were 
highest in terms of planning needs. 
A comparison of their needs with 
those of other mayors, shows greater 
emphasis by black mayor cities.on 
housing. Housing was among the 
top three priorities mentioned by 
. nearly 80% of respondents from cities 
with black mayors, as compared with 
only 58.9 percent of respondents 
from small and medium- sized cities 
in general. 

In the following section we de- 
scribe the housing conditions in 
some of these cities. with black 
mayors and the policies which are 
being undertaken. It‘is important to 
observe that many of the cities are 


experiencing conditions which are, 


worse than those in their surround- 
ing areas.’ 


HOUSING PROBLEMS OF 
SPECIFIC CITIES 


Albion . 


The housing stock in Albion is 
very much like that of other declin- 


6. See, Herrington J. Bryce, Gloria J. 
Cousar, and Stephanie Fain, “Planning the 
Needs of Small Cities,” in Herrington: J. 
Bryce (ed.) Small Cities in Transition: The 
Dynamics of Growth and Decline (Cam- 
bridge: Ballinger Books, and the Joint Center 
for Political Studies, Washington D.C.) 
pp. 315-336. 

7. Data for these sections has been derived 
from U.S. Bureau of Census, U.S. Census of 
Housing, 1950, Vol. 1, General Characteris- 
tics, Part 4, Michigan—New York, 1953. U.S: 
Census of Housing, 1960, Vol. I, States 
and Small Areas, Part 5, Michigan—-New 
Hampshire, 1963. Census of Housing, 1970, 
Vol. I, Housing ‘Characteristics for States, 
Cities and Counties, Part 24, Michigan 1972. 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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ing cities.2 Seventy benan of the 
housing stock was built prior to. ` 
1950. Between 1950 and 1960, the 


. number of housing units increased 


faster in Albion than in some of its 


' sucrounding areas. The sharpest in- 


crease occurred in rental units, | 


‘which increased by 31 percent dur- 


ing the decade. In the surrounding 
area, the number of rental units de- - 
clined. ; 
In the last decade (1960-1970) 
there was a sharp reversal in that 


situation: the number of dwelling 


units in Albion declined while the 
housing stock in the county as a 
whole increased. The decline in Al- | 
bicn was solely in rental units. ` 
The number of vacant units, which 
had increased substantially in the 
previous decade, fell by nearly 17 
percent. This reflects decline-as well 
as zhe effects of urban renewal. 
More recently, the number of 
building permits issued by the city ` 
has risen slightly. Total permits for 
1975 includéd 1 for new apart- 
ments (6 units) and 4 for single | 
family residences. In the prior three 
years, construction activity was con- 
fined to the area of singlé family 


housing. 


Berton Harbor 


Much of Benton Harbor’s housing ` 
stock is old. Eighty-nine percent of ` 
the housing units were in struc- 
tures built before 1950: The median 
value of its houses in 1970 was. 
$11,300. The median value of homes 
in tie surrounding county was much 
higher, $15,000. 

Between 1950 and 1960 the num- 
ber of housing units increased, 


8. See, Herrington]. Bryce, “Characteris- 
ties of Growing and Declining Cities” in 
Herrington J. Bryce, Small Cities in Transi- 
tion, pp. 29-47. 


but more slowly than it did in the 
surrounding area. By 1970, the total 


number of units had, declined, and: 


faster than in the surrounding area. 
As a matter of fact, there was gen- 
erally good growth in the number of 
“ units in surrounding jurisdictions. 
Officials have noted a dramatic de- 
cline in the construction of new 
housing since 1972. . oe 


Highland Park 


Highland Park ranks second among 
all 845 cities in the country having 
population of 25,000 or more, in 
_terms of the age of its housing 
stock. Ninety-six percent of its hous- 
ing units*in 1970: were built before 
1950. The median value of the hous- 
ing stock in the. city in 1970 was 
$13,600 compared to $18,100 for 
the county, and $19,600' for the 
SMSA. Detailed breakdowns by the 
city’s Department of Community De- 
velopment have indicated that at 


least 68 percent of all housing in | 


some census tracts -was constructed 
prior to 1939. 

The proportion of sel: family 
houses in Highland Park was only 35 
‘percent in 1970, compared to 81 per- 
cent in Inkster, 69 percent in Pontiac, 
and 54 percent in Detroit. This re- 
flects the relatively large number 
of unrelated households in the city. 

In Highland Park, black house- 
holders are more likely than white 
householders, to own their own 
homes, 52 percent as compared with 
32 percent. This might be due to 
fewer home ownership opportuni- 
* ties available to blacks elsewhere, 
coupled with the unwillingness of 
whites to invest in housing in High- 


land Park, and the large proportion , 


of white single person households. 
. From 1950 to +1960, this city’s 
. housing inventory increased slightly, 
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- but so did vacancies as population 


declined. While vacancy increases 
characterized the area in general, 
Highland .Park had the greatest 
increase in housing vacancy—more ` 
than twice (2.2) as high as the 


` county and nearly twice (1.8) as high 
as Detroit. Between 1960 and 1970, 


the housing stock of Highland Park 
declinéd by 10.9 percent and the 
number of vacancies also declined | 
as the housing market’ adjusted ‘to 
population change and felt the im- 
pact of urban renewal. ; 


Inkster 


Housing trends generally parallel 
population trends. However,. in 
Inkster population declined slightly 


between 1960 and 1970 while its `` 


housing stock grew. This apparent, 
anomaly arises in part because un- 
related individuals comprise only 
17 percent -of the households in 
Inkster, and home ownership is 
higher ‘among families. Further- 
more, growth in the housing stock 
was characteristic of the area—the 
county and other jurisdictions around 
Inkster. 

Inkster has a high proportion of - 
single family homes. More than four 
fifths (81 percent) of the, housing 
units are represented by single 
family houses, and fully three fourths 
of the houses are owned by their 
occupants. This is well above the 


„national average of 63 percent within 


metropolitan areas and 75 percent 
outside the central cities for single- 
family homes. Inkster has a low pro- 
portion of housing (27 percent) built 


‘prior to 1950. This figure is low even 


on a national scale. The median 
value of the homes in Inkster im 
1970 was $17,600, compared to 
$18,100 for the county, and ast 600 
for the SMSA. 
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Pontiac 


‘The median housing value in the 

- city is well below that of the county. 

In 1970 it was $15,400 compared 

to $23,000 for the county, and $19, 600 
for the SMSA. 

Sixty-three percent of Pontiac’s 
housing units were constructed be- 
fore 1950. In terms of age of hous- 
ing, the city ranks 289th among all 
845 cities in the United States with 
populations of at least 25,000, and 
16th among the 44 cities in Michi- 
gan of such population size. It is in 


the upper 35 percent of all 232 cities 


‘of its size, 50,000 to 100,000. 

After increasing by approximately. 
21 percent between 1950 and 1960, 
housing units increased by only 
8 percent during the 1960s, in re- 
sponse to slower population growth. 
Growth of housing was below that of 
surrounding areas. 


Compton 


In Compton, California nearly 50 
percent of the 1970 housing stock 
was built prior to 1950; the total 
housing stock from 1960 to 1970 


increased by 2.4 percent. Almost 


80 percent of the city’s housing 
uhits are classified as substandard. 
This old stock is not being replen- 
ished and there is an additional 
problem. of redlining throughout 
the city.” Between 200 and 500 
units were repossessed by HUD 


following their abandonment by. 


residents. 

The abandoned housing inventory 
prior to 1975 totaled iover 2800 
dwelling units. Of this amount, 1500 
units were the result of FHA mort- 
gage foreclosures and 400 to 500 
units had been abandoned by pri- 
vate owners. Another 800 units, ap- 


9. The State of California has recently en- 
acted laws against this practice. 


i 
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prcximately, reverted to this inven- 
tory from Veteran Administration 
mortgage foreclosures. Since 1975, 
the housing abandonment crisis in 
Compton ‘has eased somewhat; the . 
curent inventory includes fewer 
than 500 FHA foreclosed proper- 
ties, fewer than 200 VA-owned units, 
and between 300 and 350 units of 
privately owned housing. 


East St. Louis 


In East St. Louis, owner-occupied | 
units comprised 57.2 percent of the 
total number of dwelling units in . 
this city as: of 1976; rental units 
numbered, .9,262 in total. Officials 
reported an overall vacancy rate of 
7.2 percent for the total housing 
stock; 4.2 percent among owner- 
occupied dwellings; .11.2 percent 
among rental units. Vacancy rates ' 
among units designated suitable for 
rehabilitation were reported to be 
somewhat higher: 13.6 percent for 
the overall rehab stock; 7 percent 
among owner-occupied and 19 per- 
cent among rental housing suitable 
for rehabilitation. 

As of 1970, approximately 75.2 ; 
percent of the housing had been . 
built prior to 1950. In addition, 
there had been a decrease of 8.8 
percent in total housing stock from 
1960 to 1970, a possible result of 
demolition activities. Moreover, . 
officials reported a total of 63 
abandoned units currently owned by 
FHA. These latter units, though 
otherwise acceptable for rehabilita- 
tion, might be lost to the housing 
stock because of delays in transfer. 


: 


STRATEGIES 


In Compton, the municipality it- 


.self serves as-the local housing au- 


thority. The .authority’s board of 
commissioners is the city council 
and the mayor. In this capacity, 
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city officials are able to channel 
federal and municipal funding, as 


well as ‘secure the involvement of’ 


local nonprofit organizations, to re- 
duce ‘the number of abandoned 
units in the city’s housing inventory. 

Since 1973, many of the- FHA- 


. repossessed units reentered the- 
. tion of 477 vacant structures, some 


market following the implementation 
of HUD regional office procedures 
for conducting bulk sales. In, this 
manner, such housing was packaged 
for sale at below-the-market value 
to local developers in cooperation 
with the city. The city, in several 
instances, supplied seed money to 
some nonprofit organizations that 
served as developers. To be eligible 
for purchasing abandoned units, 
developers agreed to renovate the 
properties and resell to families at 
fair market value. . 

A review of Compton’s housing 
assistance plan (HAP), that was 
part of its application for com- 
munity development block grant 
- funding, shows that planners advo- 
cated funds be spent to acquire 
land upon which to construct new 
housing units. 

The city manager’s recommenda- 
tions on the use of CD funds in- 
cluded both: (a) housing rehabilita- 
tion (the development of low- 
interest loans and outright grants to 
` residents for this purpose, along 
the lines of HUD’s Section 312 
program), and (b) a code enforce- 
ment effort. In submitting these 
suggestions, the city manager does 
anticipate the potential problem. 
that, with improvements in the con- 
dition of housing, tenants will be 
subjected to higher rents. 

The HUD program of housing 
assistance payments is perceived as 
having some potential in Compton 


. Since it has more. built-in flexi-. 


bility with respect to the use of 
funds. Housing assistance pay- 
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ments, it is felt, would not attack 
the root causes of neighborhood de- 
terioration; unemployment, inferior 
transportation, and inadequate edu- 
cation of residents. 

‘In East St. Louis, the majority of 
housing activities used rehabilita- 
tion techniques, along with demoli- 


of which had been vandalized. . All 
of first year CD strategies related to 
housing were administered by the 
East St. Louis model cities organiza- 
tion, pending reorganization of the 
municipal government. The city’s 
demolition efforts exceeded its bud- 
get allocation in 1975. All work was 
handled: by city crews. Officials 
completed an agreement with FHA 
to rehabilitate up to 63 single-family 
units, which are now being mar- 
keted for sale to private owners. 
Another part of the rehabilitation 
strategy included participation by a 
local junior college skills center, and 
an agreement with a neighborhood 
improvement association for ac- 
complishing housing repairs. This 
city also funded activities under 
Model Cities for providing profes- 
sional services and minimal financial 
assistance to persons desiring to 
move within East St. Louis. 
Highland Park is a participant in 
the HUD-sponsored urban home- 
steading program, through which 
the city has been able to: reduce 
its inventory of abandoned hous- 
ing. In addition, earlier efforts, with 


` assistance’ from the Michigan State 


Housing. Development Authority, 


resulted in the rehabilitation. of at 


least 18 units of substandard hous- 
ing. Other measures initiated at the 
local level include redrafting of the 
municipal housing code; establish- 
ment of an emergency grant pro- 
gram for basic home repairs in 
designated redevelopment areas; 
and a separate rehabilitation loan 
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interest project. Furthermore, this ` 


city has planned to couple man- 
power programming with housing 
strategies under a homeowner train- 
ing program, and a preapprentice- 
ship manpower program. Citizens 
enrolled under these programs are 
designated to be trained in housing 
rehabilitation trades. 

Benton Harbor was stymied by 
nonsupport from the private sector; 
housing programs for code enforce- 
ment and rehabilitation were funded 
from the city’s community devélop- 
ment block grant. As in Highland 


Park, Benton Harbor officials sought . 


additional help from the Michigan 
State Housing Development Au- 
thority. Rehabilitation strategies 
were found more’ acceptable than 
spot clearance techniques by hous- 
ing leaders, who viewed the latter 
projects as too costly and too fraught 
with relocation difficulties. In addi- 
tion, city officials endorsed the use 
of CD funds to provide home man- 
agement counseling and acquisition 


of land for eventual development - 


of multifamily housing. 

Manhattan, Kansas officials have 
taken action to consolidate efforts 
by the local government itself for 
accomplishing housing goals. Re- 
cently, a local ordinance was passed 
which created a Department of 
Community Development consist- 
ing of planning, housing, code en- 
forcement and redevelopment func- 
tions. This action was considered 
important for establishing both a 
clear decision-making and organiza- 
tional structure, as well as a compre- 
hensive approach to the manage- 
ment of growth and development 
trends within the city. 

The primary tool for preservation 
and maintenance of the existing 
housing stock is code enforcement. 
In addition, officials stated that the 
city will increase its activities in the 
area of housing inspections. Other 
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mechanisms which were scheduled’ ` 
for implementation included the 


‘establishment of a community re- 


habilitation loan and grant program 
for upgrading housing conditions 
among low and moderate ‘income ` 
groups. Furthermore, officials have 
stated that the approach with regard 


to dilapidated housing will entail . 


demolition, since code enforcement 
and rehabilitation are not con- . 
sidered feasible. 

In line with these policies, the 
city has undertaken acquisition of 10 
properties considered to be dilapi- 


dated, or located in areas of mixed -’ 


land use, of which a majority are 
either owner-occupied or vacant. 
Moreover, approximately 35 prop-: 
erties are scheduled for repair, via 
use of the rehabilitation loan and 
grant program, during the 1976 com- 
munity development block grant 
program year. 

Pontiac housing officials reported 
in December, 1975 that municipal 
policies on housing would -include 
assistance to homeowners for unit - 
repairs, in line with a program of 
housing preservation, and increases 
in the stock of decent housing 
thrcugh new construction to attract 
more -affluent homeowners and 
renters. In addition, officials stated 
that the city would seek to identify 
and intervene in situations of HUD 
property foreclosures, for the pur- 
pose of reconditioning such units to 
be used as standard dwellings. Fur- 
thermore, efforts were reported 


underway to counsel homeowners - 


in the various project areas through- 
out the city, particularly individuals 
receiving home repair grants. from 
the community development depart- 
ment. In line with these efforts, 
two problems were encountered: a) . 
it was necessary to reverse the atti- 
tude of homeowners which associ- 
ated less maintenance with greater 


housing assistance from the govern- © 
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ment, and b) HUD-owned proper- 
ties had to be acquired and trans- 
formed. for use as relocation units. 


CONCLUSIONS 


.Black mayors represent a positive 
indicator of progress. Many are faced 
with the most advanced.forms of ur- 
ban problems. Like all mayors, they 
are constrained by rules and regula- 
tions which make policymaking a 
challenge. A common concern of 
black mayors is the housing condi- 
tion in their cities. While housing 
is a common concern ‘of all mayors, 
a disproportionately high percentage 


of black mayors see this factor as. 


most critical in reversing their de- 
clining cities. 


.severe housing’ problems. 


This paper has reviewed some ` 
specific -policies being undertaken 
by cities. with black mayors. The 
test ofthe success of failure ofa black 
mayor cannot lie in a comparison 
with his white counterpart even ina 
“similar” city. The matrix of objec- 
tive conditions, the preferences of 
citizens, and the perameters in which 
mayors operate differ from city to 
city. The test of success or failure 
is the ability to respond within his 
or her particular milieu. Black 
mayors have inherited cities with 
Their 
ability to resolve these problems 
will depend not only on what they 
do, but on the actions of private 
citizens as well as those of other 
levels of government. 
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Black Political Empowerment in Atlanta: 
Myth and Reality 


By MACK H. JONES 


ABSTRACT: Much ‘of the scholarly literature on black politi- 
cal life in the United States may be appropriately classified 
as atheoretical. This paper develops a theoretical framework 
for understanding black politics and assessing black power 
in America. The distinguishing characteristic of black political 
life is the subordination of blacks by whites.and the con- 
comitent institutionalized belief that white domination is a 
function of the inherent superiority of whites. Given this as a 
frame of reference, the evolution of black political power in 
‘Atlanta is traced. The discussion is divided into two periods, 
the first beginning in 1965 and extending to 1973, when 
Atlanta elected its first black mayor, and the second covering 
the first four years of the latter’s incumbency. 
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at Atlanta University. His essays and articles on black politics have appeared in ` 
Daedalus, Freedomways and various anthologies. He is past president of the 
National Conference of Black Political Scientists and serves on the editortal boards 
of Phylon, the Social Science Quarterly and the Review of Black Political Economy. 
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BLACK POLITICAL EMPOWERMENT 


“First . . . why is it often true that when 
critics confront the American as Negro 
. they suddenly drop their advanced criti- 
cal armament and revert with an air of 
confident superiority to quite primitive 
modes of analysis?”? = __ 

LITICAL scientists have long 

. been aware of the need for 
appropriate conceptual schemes or 
frames of reference to guide empiri- 
cal inquiry.? In a similar vein, politi- 
cal, scientists have understood for 
some time the need to distinguish 
between having power, political and 
otherwise, and being associated with 
those who have. it; between partici- 
pating in the decision process and 
actually influencing the outcome of 
that process; and between the sym- 
bolic trappings of political power 
and political power itself? How- 
‘ever, when the issue is black politi- 
‘cal power in America, critical dis- 
crimination is often dropped. Fine 
distinctions, both in terms of theoreti- 
cal orientation and precise empiri- 
cally useful, definitions and indica- 
tors of ‘political power, are left un- 
made. ‘Much of the study of black 
political life in the United States 
may .be appropriately classified -as 
atheoretical.* And when a theoretical 
scheme is evident, it is frequently 
the inappropriate melting pot theory 
of American pluralism. 5 By the same 


1. Ralph Ellison, “The World and the Jug,” 
in Shadow and Act, (New York: Signet, 
1966), p. 115. 

2. See David Easton, The Political Sys- 
tem (New York: Knopf, 1967). : 

3. This distinction is commonplace in 
international relations. 

4. For a representative work, see D. R. 
Matthews and J. W. Prothro, Negroes and 
the New Southern Politics (New York: 
Harcourt Brace and World, 1966). . 

5.`As early as 1945 Louis Wirth called 
attention to the distinction between racial 
and ethnic minorities and discussed the in- 
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token, the level of political power 
exercised by blacks, either as. indi- 
viduals or as a community, is dis- 
cussed in the most general and sym- 
bolic terms. Casual and sometimes 
impressionistic ' comparisons of 
black political power in various states 
and municipalities are made with no 
clear understanding of the bases of 
such comparisons. Atlanta has been 
the subject of such analyses in both 
scholarly and popular publications.® 

The primary purpose of this essay 
is to analyze and assess the political 
power exercised by blacks in Atlanta, 
particularly since 1965. Hopefully, 
this paper will represent a’ useful 
step in developing an inventory of 
black political power in American 
cities, particularly in the South. 
Such an inventory is especially im- 
portant because the nature. of black 
participation in the South has under- 
gone significant changes over the 
last decade. Passage of the several 
civil rights acts of the 1950s and 
1960s has removed most of the legal 
barriers to black political participa- 


tion. This, coupled with sustained 


migration of blacks from rural areas 
to central cities, and the exodus of 
whites to suburbia, has created black 
majorities in some cities and sub- 
stantial black minority populations 


appropriateness of explaining the -black 
experience by referring to the history of 
ethnic minorities. See L. Wirth, “The Prob- 
lem of Minority Groups,” in The Science of 
Man in World Crisis, ed. R. Linton (New 
York: ‘Columbia University Press, 1945), 
pp. 338-72. 

6. For earlier discussions of Atlanta and 
black politics see Harry Holloway, The 
Politics of the Southern Negro (New York: 
Random House, 1969), chap. 8; C. A. Bacote, 
“The Negro in Atlanta Politics,” Phylon, 
(1955); Claude Sitton, “Atlanta Example: 
Good Sense and Dignity,” New York Times 
Magazine, 6 May 1962. 
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in others. As black political participa- 
tion becomes routinized in these 
cities; it will mean that for the first 
time in our’history blacks will con- 
stitute majorities or sizeable minori- 
ties in political jurisdictions in 
which the- political culture pre- 
scribes, rather than proscribes, their 
participation. The nature of politics 
in these jurisdictions must perforce 
change; the form and substance of 
this inevitable change remains to be 
seen. 

Crucial to determining the nature 
of these impending changes are, in- 
ter alia, the character of political 


organizations and other supportive. 


structures developed within black 
communities, the recruitment of 
black leadership, voting behavior of 
rank and file, both black and white, 
and the response of entrenched 
_ white economic and political leader- 
ship to the changing circumstances. 


In describing the evolution of black. 


political power in Atlanta special 
attention will be given to these 
factors. The discussion will be di- 
vided into two periods, the first 
beginning in 1965 and extending to 
1973, when Atlanta elected its first 
black mayor, and the second period 
covering the first four years of the 
latter’s incumbency. Before our pri- 
mary tasks are addressed, however, 
it may be useful to suggest an ap- 
propriate frame of reference for 
understanding black politics and to 
develop a scheme for assessing black 
political power. 


FRAME OF REFERENCE 


. As indicated, the most frequently 
used frame of reference for analyzing 
and interpreting black political life 
in the United States continues to be ` 
the inappropriate melting pot theory 
of American pluralism, although re- 
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cently Professor Harry Holloway has 
attempted to use the modernizing 
traditional system model.’ In both 
instances, the conceptual scheme 
grows out of the experiences of non- . 
black people and posits a level of - 
isomorphism between their experi- ` 
ences and those of black people 
which is denied by even a cursory ` 
examination. 

A framé of reference for black 
politics should begin with those 
factors which distinguish black poli- 
tical life from that of other groups 
in American society, for these are the 
factors which distill the essence of 
black politics. The distinctive char- 
acteristic of black political life, as I 
have argued elsewhere,’ is the sub- 
ordination of blacks by. whites and 
the concomitant institutionalized 
belief that white domination is a 
function of the inherent superiority 
of whites. 

As Hubert Blalock has pointed 
out, men in superordinate positions 
act in such a manner as to preserve 
their dominance and “In the United 
States, whites act toward Negroes in 
such a manner as to preserve their 
position.”? Thus, it is theoretically: 
useful to conceptualize black poli- . 
tics as a power struggle between 
whites bent on maintaining’ their 
position of dominance and blacks 
struggling to escape this dominance. 
The appropriateness of this con- 
ceptual scheme is borne out by 
several studies which indicate that, . 
whenever blacks make advances 


7. Holloway, Politics, chap. 1. 

8. This point is discussed at some length 
in my “A Frame of Reference for Black 
Politics in Black Political Life in the U.S., 
ed. Lenneal J. Henderson, Jr. (San Francisco: 
. Chandler, 1972). 

‘9. H. Blalock, Toward a Theory of Minority 
Group Relations (New To Wiley, 1967), 
p. 191. 


toward political control, counter 
forces ‘are activated in the white 
community. 

That whites are the domua ele- 
ment in American political life can- 
not be gainsaid. Whether or not their 
domination can be explained solely 
` in racial terms is another matter 
` which awaits definitive theoretical: 
` clarity. As a beginning we may 
assume that to the extent that white 


. political actors define themselves vis - 
`. population distribution, and - eco- 


a vis the new black political partici- 
pants in terms of ethnic identity, 
the white struggle to maintain their 
dominant position will be reflected 
primarily in racial terms. On the 
other hand, if the dominant political 
actors define themselves in relation- 
ship to the new black participants 
in nonracial terms, as businessmen 
or professional civil ` servants, for 
example, their struggle to remain 
dominant may include strategies de- 
signed to integrate the new black 
participants into their ranks. And, 
of course, the converse holds true. 
The self-definition of the new black 
participants, as well as their defini- 
tion of the entrenched white leader- 
ship, will determine the salient 
characteristics of their strategy to 
„change the existing subordinate- 
superordinate relationship. 

Within the frame of reference es- 
tablished we may proceed to develop 
criteria for analyzing and assessing 
political power. Quite appropriately, 
we may begin by defining the con- 
cept of power. As Robert Dahl has 
argued," it is theoretically useful to 
conceptualize power as the ability of 
one party to persuade another to 
perform an act or acts which it was 


10. See U.S. Civil Rights.’ Commission, 
Political Participation, 1969. 

11. Robert Dahl, “The Concept of Power,” 
Behavioral Science (July 1955), pp. 202-18. 
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not otherwise predisposed. to do. 
Defining power in this ‘way calls 
attention to the fact that it is neces- 
sary to distinguish’ between the 
sources or bases of power and the 
actual exercise of power. Much of 
the literature on black political power 
will simply list the number of black 
voters or officeholders and suggest 
that they automatically demonstrate 
a certain level of political power.” 
Voting, holding office, favorable 


nomic wealth may be bases or 
sources of power—but they are only 
that— potential sources of power. In 
themselves, they are passive and in- 
ert. They may be converted into real 
power only when appropriate means 
for operationalizing them are avail- 
able and utilized. By that I mean 
to suggest that specific means must 
be available to bring a source of 
potential power to bear upona party 
who must be persuaded to act in a 
given way. Thus voting in itself is 
not power; having a black majority 
in itself is not power; nor is having 
black elected and appointed officials 
power. These phenomena become 
power only when they can be used 
to influence and affect the behavior 
of other actors—principally white 
individuals and groups. 

Therefore, any attempt to assess 
the political-power of ¢ given black 
community should include a discus- 
sion of the socioeconomic and politi- 
cal problems facing the community 
and tke logical policy alternatives 
for solving, or at: least ameliorating, 
these problems. This is now popu- 
larly referred to as setting the 
black agenda. This would be fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the forces 


- 12. For exaniple: see Chuck Stone, Black 


- Political Power in America (New York: Delta, 


1968), chap. 5. 
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or groups which must be influenced 
in order to secure enactment of ap- 
propriate policies; which, in turn, 
would be followed by an inventory 
of potential bases of -power and of 
the availability of appropriate means 
for their operationalization. 
POTENTIAL BLACK 
POLITICAL POWER 

An inventory of the possible 
sources of black political power in 
Atlanta would include salient popu- 
lation characteristics, including 
black economic strength, registra- 
tion and voting statistics, and the 
level of black officeholders. Let us 
now describe these factors and the 
means available for their opera- 
tionalization. 
_ As of 1970 the city had a black 
population of 256,465 which con- 
stituted 51 percent of the total popu- 
lation.“ Demographers projected 
that during the 1970s the central 
city population will increase another 
29,000 and that the city will be 61 
percent black by 1980, barring an- 
nexation or consolidation. During the 
1960-70 decade the black popula- 
tion in Atlanta increased 36.8 per- 
cent while the white population 
showed a decline of 60,084, or 20 
percent. Thus, it is clear that in 
terms of sheer numbers the- black 
population is potentially an impor- 
tant force. 

However, while the city limits of 
Atlanta constitute political bound- 
aries, they do not represent eco- 
nomic frontiers. Atlanta is part of a 


five-county, economically interde-_ 


pendent Standard Metropolitan Sta- 
tistical Area (SMSA), and the sig- 
nificance of the black population in 
this larger region is not quite so 


13. 1970 Census on Population and Hous- 
ing, PC(2)1 (October 1971). 
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pronounced. In 1970 blacks con- 
stituted only 22.3 percent of the total 
SMSA population of 1,390,164. More- 
over, ‘approximately five-sixths of 
metropolitan blacks lived.in the 
inner city. Projections for 1980, 
speculate that as the metropolitan’ 


population rises to 2,000,000, the 
black percentage will decrease 


slightly." Thus, the potential political 


‘power of the black ‘population in 


the core city will continue to rise | 


-while the opposite will be true for 


the SMSA. Moreover, except in 
Atlanta, raw population strength 
will not give blacks any potential 
political power of consequence in 
the metropolitan area. 

. While total population figures by 
race yield significant insights regard- 
ing the political potential of a 
group, an analysis of that population, 
in terms of relevant socioeconomic : 
characteristics, should allow for fur- 
ther refinements; it appears to be 
true that the more affluent tend to 
have disproportionate influence in 
the political process. Several an- 
alysts have asserted that black At- 
lantans are generally better-off 


economically than blacks elsewhere ` 


in the United States and as a result 


have greater potential power. We ` 


can test this assertion by comparing 
black Atlantans with their counter- 


parts in comparable American citjes, 


using statistics où income, incidence 
of poverty, and educational attain- 
ment as indicators of socioeconomic 
well-being. Comparisons are made 
between Atlanta and the five other 
Southern SMSAs which had a popu- 
lation of one million or more per- 
t 2 


14. Research Atlanta, Which Way Atlanta? 
(Atlanta: 1972), p. 3 


15. See -Bacote, “The Negro in Atlanta 


Politics”; Sitton, “Atlanta Example”; and “I~ 


Believe in Human Dignity, Fortune (Sep- 
tember 1961). 
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sons in 1970: Houston, Dallas, 
Miami, Tampa, and New Orleans. 


Two non-southern cities are also .. 


used in the comparison in order to 
place Atlanta in a national context. 


As the table 1 shows, median. in- ⁄- 


come for black Atlanta families was 
slightly above the national mean for 
black families, below that of Los 
Angeles and Chicago, and’ only 
slightly above its two southern 
rivals, Dallas and Houston, but sig- 
nificantly higher.than the other 
southern cities. 

‘When black family income is com- 
puted as a fraction of white. farnily 
income the picture does not change 
markedly, although in this regard 
‘-black Atlantan’s advantage over 
blacks in the other Southern cities 
is more pronounced. When indi- 
vidual income, as opposed to family 


income, is used as a standard, At- ` 


lanta’s position remains essentially 
the same. (See table 2.) However, 
the incidence of poverty among black 
Atlantans is significantly higher than 
Los Angeles and Chicago and com- 
parable to that of Dallas and Hous- 
ton (See table 3.) / 

The 1970 figures showed that ap- 
proximately 25 percent of Atlanta’s 
black families was below the low in- 


TABLE .1 


MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME: ATLANTA 
AND SELECTED Cities, 1970 


: BLACK INCOME 
WHITE 





Black. As PERCENT oF 

City INCOME INCOME’ WHITE INCOME 
Atlanta $10,660 $6,450 60.5 
Los Angeles 11,341 ~ 7,198 63.4 
Chicago 11,174 7,883 70.5 
New Orleans 9,665 4,743 49.0 
Miami 7,776 5,840 72.5 
Tampa 8,341 4,881 58.5 
Dallas 11,289 6,309. 55.9 
Houston 11,167 8,391 57.2 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of 
the Population, 1970. 


y 


TABLE 2 


| MEDIAN INCOME OF WAGE EARNERS 14 
YEARS AND OLDER: ATLANTA 
AND SELECTED CITIES, 1970. 











BLACK INCOME 

WHITE Brack AS PERCENT oF 

crv INCOME Income = WHITE INCOME 
Atlanta _ $5,402 $3,017 55.8 
Los Angeles 5,153 3,975 77.1 
Chicago 5,612 4,497 80.1 
New Orleans 4,747 2,366 50.2 
Miami 4,081 3,011 73.7 
. Tampa 3,536 ` 2,482 70.1 
` Dallas 5,013 ~ 2,952 58.8 
Houston . 5,339 ` 2,850 53.3 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of 


‘the Population, 1970. 


* Data aʻe for SMSAS. 


come level as defined by the national 
government. Again, black Atlantans 
are less well-off than blacks in 
Los Angeles and Chicago and in 
about the same position as those in 
Houston and Dallas. 

To the extent that the level of 
formal education indicates socio- 
economic well-being, Atlantans are 
competitive with others in the coun- 
try, but not significantly better off. 

As table 4 shows, median school 


TABLE 3 


PERCENT OF FAMILIES BELOW LOW INCOME 
LEVEL: ATLANTA AND SELECTED. 





Cimes, 1970 
Black Low 
INCOME LEVEL 
As P&ACENT OF 
‘Low INCOME 
ALL Lever ALL 
City FAMILIES . BLACK FAMILIES 
Atlanta 15.9 25.1 1.58 
Los Angeles . 99 21.4 2.16 
Chicago ~ 10.6 20.7 1.95 
New Orisans 21.6 38.9 1.80 
Miami 16.4 27.9 1.70 
Tampa 149 36.1 2.42 
Dallas 10.1 25.4 , 2.48 
Houston 10.7 25.3 2.36 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of 
the Popuiation, 1970. 
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TABLE 4 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT: ATLANTA AND SELECTED CITIES 
PERCENT 25 YEARS AND - 
OLDER WITH FOUR 
Cir" MEDIAN SCHOOL YEARS COMPLETED YEARS COLLEGE 
; Ratio of 
Total Black Blacks Percent Total Bisok Black.to 
Population Population of Total Population Population Total 
Atlanta 12.0 10.4 87 14.3 ‘6.0 42 
Los Angeles 12.3 11.9 97 12.7 6.2 .49 
Chicago 12.0 10.8 90 11.7 42 36. 
New Orleans 11.2 9.5 85 ` 10.6 AA 39 
Miami 12.0 9.9 83 10.8 44 38 
Tampa 11.9 9.6 8i 9.4 3.8: 40 
Dallas 12.1 10.6 88 13.9 4.6 33 
Houston 11.8 10.4 88 13.9 5.4 39 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of the Population, 1970. 


* Data are for SMSAS. 


_ years completed by blacks 14 years 
and older was 10.4, which was 
slightly less than the figures for 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and Dallas, 
the same as for Houston, and 
greater than the figures for the 
other SMSA. The percentage of black 
Atlantans 25 years or older with at 
least four years of college was only 
slightly less than the figure for Los 
Angeles and significantly greater 
than figures for the remaining cities. 
Another economic factor worthy 
of analysis is the number of black- 
owned businesses inasmuch as busi- 
ness elements, both black and white, 
are said to exercise disproportionate 
influence in Atlanta politics. To put 
black-owned businesses in proper 
perspective, it may be noted that in, 
1972 there were 194,000 black-owned 
businesses with gross receipts of 
$7.1 billion. The figures represent 
approximately 2 percent of all Amer- 
ican firms and .33 percent of total 
receipts reported by all firms.*® 


16, U.S. Bureau of Census, 1972 Survey of 
Minority Owned Business, Black MB72-1 
(Washington, DC: 1974), p. 30. 


As table 5 shows, black-owned 
firms in Atlanta total 1,987, 442 of 
them having paid employees. When 
the size of the black population is 
controlled, Atlanta’s black business 
sector appears to be considerably 
more prosperous than that of the 
other cities. Average gross receipts 
for firms having paid employees 
are greater than in Los Angeles and 
only slightly less than in Chicago. 
Nevertheless, the most telling sta- ` 
tistic is the fact that only 4,222 
persons (other than the self-em- ` 
ployed) are employed by black firms 
in Atlanta. This is not the most 
auspicious base upon which to build 
political power. 

On other economic scales, At- 
lanta’s black community made simi- - 
larly poor showings. Black unem- 
ployment in 1976 was 14.1 percent, - 
as compared to 6.3 for Atlanta’s white 
workers.!? Although blacks consti- 
tute a majority of the population, 
in 1970 they occupied only 75,169 


17. ‘Georgia Department of Labor, Georgia 
Data for Affirmative Action Plans, Calendar 
Year 1975, table 2, p. 5. 
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_ TABLE 5 


SELECTED Statistics ON BLACK-OWNED BUSINESSES, 
ATLANTA AND SELECTED Cities, 1972 


TOTAL 
Crry Fiama 

Firms 

Atlanta 1,987 442 
Los Angeles 7,042 928 
_ Chicago 8,308 - 1,576 
New Orleans . 2,145 342 
Miami 710 156 
Tampa 461 88 
Dallas i 2,197 367 
Houston 4,673 676 


. WITH PAID EMPLOYEES 


Average Average 
Employees Employees Recelpts 
Per Firm (Number) Per Firm 

10 4,222 $208,000 

‘6 5,983 | 182,000 

6 9,735 210,000 

8 2,868 175,000 

6 876 187,000 

6 652 117,000 

8 2,021 _ 65,368 

5 3,717 ‘ 425,000 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1972 Survey of Minority Owned Business Enterprises, Special 


Report, MB72-14 (Washington, DC: USGPO, 1974). 
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housing units, while the white popu- 
lation occupied 90,690.18 

During the first period covered 
by this study, blacks constituted an 
electoral minority in Atlanta. In 1972 


the 82,933 black registrants were, 


43.6 percent of total registration. 
Black registration in Fulton county 
was 32 percent of the total—86,633 
of 266,241.19 By 1977 blacks con- 
stituted a clear majority of Atlanta’s 


registered voters, 101,898 to 89,111,- 


or 53 percent. In Fulton county the 
black percentage had risen to 39 per- 
cent, 111,092 black registrants among 
285,535 total registrants.” Thus 
: blacks ` now constitute an effective 
majority in the city and a sizeable 
minority in Fulton county. If black 
electoral potential were converted 
‘into commensurate political power, 
blacks would effectively control 
Atlanta city politics. 


18. Research Atlanta, “Factors Related to 
Annexation,” mimeographed (January 1972), 
p. 21. 

19. Fulton County Office of Voter Registra- 
tion, City of Atlanta Registered Voters, 31 
January 1972. 

20. Ibid., September 1977. 
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In summary, this survey of the 
demographic and economic char- 
acteristics of Atlanta’s black com- 
munity suggests that it is only the 
population distribution which stands 
out as an important source of po- 


, tential power. The economic wealth 


of the black community, as deter- 


-mined by median family income 


and the number of minority enter- 
prises and their gross receipts, is 
not especially significant. Thus, it 
would appear that conversion of 
black electoral potential into politi- 
cal power is crucial to black political 
aspirations in Atlanta. 
Realization of the potential power 
inherent in black- electoral strength 
is dependent, first of all, upon black 
voter registration and the use of those 
votes to elect persons who will work 


‘towards the realization of black 


agenda items. In some cases, ‘per- 
haps ‘most, operationalization will 
be dependent upon the ability to 
form functional coalitions. How- 
ever, it should bé kept in mind that 
voting is not. black power simply 
because it makes possible the elec- 
‘tion of “the better of two evils” or 
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because it settles an in-house strug- 
gle between competing white’ fac- 
tions. Only if the victorious faction 
relates positively to the black agenda 
do we have operational black power. 

Chuck Stone suggests that black 
voting, when blacks are not in a 
majority, is potential power only 
‚when there is a sufficient split among 
the white electorate and at least 
one white faction is willing to sup- 
port black agenda‘items in return 
for black votes.21 On this point 
William Keech indicates that once 
black electoral strength reaches 30 
percent, the potential power of black 


voting diminishes as white resistance . 


to black agenda items becomes more 
rigid.® 

The three major governing bodies 
in the Atlanta area’ are the City 
Council, the Atlanta Board of Edu- 
cation, and the Fulton County Board 


of Commissioners. As of 1977, 9 of | 


18 city councilpersons, 5 of 9 school 
board members, and 2 of 7 county 
commissioners were black, as were’ 
both the presidents of the city 
council and the school board. Blacks 
also comprised 9 of the county’s 28 
‘state representatives and 2 of the 10 
senators. 

So far we have described the three 
primary sources of potential black 
political power in Atlanta, economic 
strength, voter registration, and 
office-holding. We may now discuss 
the extent to which they have been 
converted into actual political power. 


THE BEGINNING OF BLACK 
_ EMPOWERMENT 1965-1973 - 


Given the absence of a centralized 
community organization and sus- 


21. Stone, Black Power, chap. 4. 

22. William R. Keech, The Impact of Negro 
Voting: the Role of the Vote in the Quest 
for Equality (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1968), 
p. 102. 
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tained voter registration activity, 
efforts to operationalize black politi- 
cal strength, up until 1969, had been 
limited mainly to a static coalition 
between black civic and elected 
leaders and the dominant white 
business and commercial elite. In 
1969 black aldermen increased from 


‘one to five and school board mem- 


bers rose from two to three. Since 
that time black officeholders have, 
striven, in varying degrees, to exer- 
cise political power independent of 
their white coalition partners. This 
section focuses primarily on those 
efforts from ‘1969 to 1973. 
Before, we attempt to assess the 
impact of black officeholders, it is 
necessary to establish guidelines for 
such an evaluation. In an earlier 
article I argued that the tasks of black 
officeholders are.to synthesize the 
various opinions and ideological 
perspectives extant in their constitu- 
encies, analyze the outstanding 
problems in light of those opinions 


` and perspectives, suggest policy 


alternatives for dealing with the 
problems so conceptualized, and 
try to get these policy choices 
adopted as authoritative policy.” 
Thus the political power of ‘black 
officeholders may be assessed in 
terms of: (1) their success in re- 
ordering the priorities of their boards 
and commissions and persuading 
them to seek novel solutions to out- 
standing problems, particularly those 
especially salient in black communi- 
ties; (2). garnering for the black 
community a more equitable distri- 
bution of existing benefits and serv- 
ices provided by government; (3) 
thwarting the passage of measures 
inimical to the welfare of their 


23. See my “Black Office holders in-Local 
Government of the South: An Overview,” 
Politics: Problems of Political Participa- 
tion, pp. 49-72. ` 
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constituents. It must be pointed out 
that while the third criterion is a 
necessary manifestation of power, 
if black officials are limited to play- 
ing this blocking role, the best that 
they can do is ‘maintain the status 
quo—hardly the optimal .role for 
representatives of the oppressed 
community. 

Despite the fact that the ‘coali- 
tion which ruled Atlanta was de- 
pendent upon black votes for sur- 
vival, in the words of former Mayor 
Ivan Allen, who was the coalition’s 
leader for eight years, “for nearly 
two decades the black community 
had been a silent partner in the elec- 
tion of city officials in Atlanta, 
generally going along: with what- 
ever moderate candidate white 
business and civic fathers en- 
dorsed.”’** However, in 1969 black 
leadership refused to support ‘the 
candidate for mayor chosen by the 


‘white civic-business elite, but in- 


stead supported the candidacy of 
Sam. Massell, a wealthy white 


. realtor who had been vice-mayor for 


eight years under Mayor Allen. Why 
the white business-civic elite passed 
over Massell for the mayoral nomina- 
tion after supporting. him in his 
successful campaigns for vice- 
mayor in -1961 and 1965 is not clear. 
Massell was certainly a member of 
the business elite. Mayor Allen 
simply states in his memoirs that he 
did not think that Massell was quali- 
fied. Others speculated that anti- 
Semitism might have been a. factor. 
At any rate, in the primary election, 
black leadership split between Sam 
Massell and Horace Tate, a black 
educator who also ran for mayor. The 


A 
-24. On this point, see Stokely Carmichael 
and Charles Hamilton, Black Power (New 
York: Random House, 1969), pp. 58-84. 
25. Ivan Allen, Mayor: Notes on the Sixties 


(New York: Simon & Shuster, 1971), p. 222. . 
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black candidate received 49 percent 
of the black vote, Massell, got 44.2 
percent, while the business interest 
candidate, Rodney Cook, received 
only about 7 percent.” However, 
the black candidate received virtu- 
ally no white votes and failed to make 
the runoff. In the runoff election be- 


. tween Cook and Massell, Massell won 


by combining 25 percent of the white 
vote and 92.2 percent of the black ` 


‘vote.*7 Thus the black vote settled 


what must be Characterized aè an 
intrafactional fight among the white 
business and commercial elite and 
sent to city hall an administration 
beholden to the black community. At 
the same time five black aldermen 
and a black vice-mayor were also 
elected. 

In spite of the overwhelming im- 


. portance. of black electoral strength 


in the 1969 mayoral election, over 
the next four years black office- 
holders enjoyed little success in re- 
ordering the priorities of their 
boards. The most striking fact about 
the political impact of black office- 
holders was that they did not at- 
tempt to develop a comprehensive 


agenda addressed to the funda- 


mental problems facing their con- 
stituents. This is not to suggest that 
they did not attempt to use their posi- 


tion to ameliorate the conditions of 


their constituents. However, their 
efforts were devoted almost exclu- 
sively towards guaranteeing for 
blacks a more equitable share of 
existing government benefits and 
services within existing priorities, 
ensuring that new programs were 
structured and administered fairly, 
and preventing the passage of legis- 


_ lation inimical to black interests. 


26. Charles Rooks, The Atlanta Elections 
of 1969 (Atlanta: Voter Education Project, 
1970), pp. 6-18. 

27. Ibid., p.19. 4 
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Thus, to the extent that the prob- 
lems of blacks were functions of exist- 
ing priorities, black officeholding 
was irrelevant. Even these limited 
efforts drew stiff opposition, as the 
following discussion will demon- 
strate. : 
During the period under discus- 
sion, Atlanta had a weak mayor- 
council form of government in which 
the mayor appointed aldermanic 
committees annually. Committee 
chairmen worked with, and generally 
monitored the conduct of, the heads 
of the various city departments. The 
mayor and vice-mayor were ex-officio 
members of all committees and, 
since the mayor normally did not 
attend committee meetings, the vice- 


mayor was practically a de facto: 


permanent voting member of every 
committee. _ 

During the first session of the new 
aldermanic board, the mayor ap- 
pointed relatively small committees, 
averaging from three to five mem- 
bers, and he assigned at least one 
black alderman to each committee. 
Ten of the fifteen committees had 
only three members. This gave 
blacks considerable leverage, the 
vice-mayor and the one black alder- 
man could deadlock a committee, 
and in the case of a split between 
the two whites, ‘the black members 
could prevail. 

Black aldermen took advantage of 
the situation and began to push for 
ending discrimination within the 
departments. Upon learning of fla- 
grant discrimination in the Water 
Department, for example, the black 
member of the Water Department 
Committee, along with the vice- 
mayor, forced the immediate end 
to segregated facilities, and ar- 


28. See Atlanta Community Relations Com- 
mission, “Racial Conditions in the Atlanta 
Water Department,” (1971). - 
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ranged for the Commun Relations 
Commission to conduct a thorough 
investigation of the Department. 
Similarly, under the chairman-’ 
ship of another black alderman, the 
Police Committee heard complaints 
of “discrimination and racism” from 
a black group in the police depart- 
ment. The vice-mayor, participating 
as an ex-officio member, called 
upon city department heads “to 
prove they are not discriminating 


‘against employees or face firing.” ™® 


The black chairman of another alder- 
manic committee, the Board of 
Firemasters, sent the Chief of the 
Fire Department a memorandum 
ordering him to eliminate al] dis- 
crimination and to double the num- 
ber of black firemen in the de-. 
partment. | ‘ 

In addition to the specific cases 
mentioned above, other aldermen 


used their positions to insure a more 


equitable share of benefits and serv- 
ices. Committee chairmen took great 
pains to ensure that city contracts 
were let to black firms and that city 
contractors were equal opportunity 
employers. 

.At least partially in response to 
the agitation by black aldermen and 
the-critical report of the Community 
Relations Commission, in 1970 the 
mayor directed all departments to 
“implement actions that will bring 
about a change with a goal of 50 per- 
cent minority employment in all 
classifications within 40. months. 
The 50 percent goal was not reached, 
but as table 6 shows, modest gains 
were made, particularly in the three 


29. See. “Jackson Raps City Racism,” 
Atlanta Constitution, 15 May 1970, p. 5C. 
30. Memorandum from Alderman H. D. 


Dodson to Powell Williams, Chief, Atlanta 


Fire Department, 25 January 1971. 

31. Quoted in Atlanta Community Rela- 
tions Commission, City of Atlanta Minority 
Hiring and Promoting (1972), p. 1. 
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TABLE 8 
BLACK EMPLOYMENT: ATLANTA CITY GOVERNMENT, 1970 AND 1972; i 








1870 








CATEGORY Tork ` BLacK "ware % BLACK 
"Managers ` 141 10 131 TA 
iL Préfessional 958 148 812 15.2 
Ill Clerical 921 158 763; 17.2 
_ IV Operators . 1557 - 363 1194 23:3 
V Laborers 2460 1735. 725 ~ ~ 70.5 
VI Service 619 561 58 90.6 
VII Police 1039 165 874 15.9 
Vill Firemen . 932 149 783 16.0 
TOTAL ` 8827 3267, 5340 (38.1 

} 1972 f 

CATEGORY TOTAL BLACK j WUG % BLACK 
| Managers 133 “18 115 13.5 
Il Professional 1070 205 865 19.2 
IN Clerical 4055 265 790 25.1 
IV Operators 1569 408 1161 26.0 
V Laborers 2537 , 1887 650 74.4 
VI Service . 778 691 ` 85 89.0 

Vil Police 1277 248 1029 19.4. 

VIN Firemen 992 181 811, 18.2 
TOTAL 9409 ` 3903 5506 41.5 


Source: Community Relations Commission, City of Atlanta Minority Hiring and Promotion Update . 


(1972), p. 9. 


top job categories, although laborers 
and service workers continued to 
comprise the bulk of black city em- 
ployees, 66 percent. 

In conclusion, during the 1965- 
1973. period, in deference to their 
minority status, and in the absence 
of a viable community-wide black 
political organization, black political 
leaders pursued their objectives 

- through a loose coalition with the 
white civic-business elite. However, 
the coalition did not facilitate the 
realization of black political power; 
rather, it allowed black leaders to 


become associated “with those who - 


exercised power. For example, 
even though the black vote was re- 
sponsible for electing Ivan Allen 
over Lester Maddox as mayor, and 


Sam Massell over. Rodney Cook to 
that office in 1969, blacks did not re- 
ceive anything approaching an 
equitable share of government bene- 
fits and services. 
The election of 1969 was inter- 
preted by many as the end of the old 
coalition and the beginning of a new 
one. History will test this assertion. 
In supporting the white candidate 
over the black mayoral candidate in 
1969, black leaders argued that hav- 
ing a mayor elected with heavy 


_black support would be an incre- 


ment to black political potential. 
However, the opposite seems to 
have been the case. Following his 
election, the mayor appeared to be 


` more concerned with broadening his 
‘base in the white community than 


x 
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with maintaining black support, 
as a brief look at the mayor's posture 
vis à vis the black community will 
demonstrate. When black aldermen 
and the vice-mayor used their 
strategic positions on aldermanic 
committees to push for certain 
‘changes, the mayor tesponded by 
juggling committee assignments, 


during his second year, in such a. 


way that four important committees 
—finance, ordinance, . legislation 
planning and development, and zon- 
‘ing—had no black representation. 
In October 1971, the mayor, in a 
‘major speech to a prestigious black 
forum in Atlanta, called attention to 
the mass exodus of affluent whites to 
the suburbs with the concomitant 
diminishing tax base and intimated 
that blacks had a responsibility to 
“make the city more attractive as 
an inducement for them [whites] to 
stay.”*2 The mayor went on to dis- 


cuss the fears and needs of blacks, 


and whites as if they were qualita- 
tively indistinguishable and to 
admonish his black audiences, to 
“think white.” 

Two months later, speaking before 
the Rotary Club of Atlanta, the mayor 
announced that he would have 
legislation introduced -in the up- 
coming session of the General As- 
sembly which would expand the city 
limits to take in 50,000 persons, 


practically all of whom were white, 


without a referendum, and in time 
for them to participate in the 1973 
mayoral election. Although the 
mayor insisted that his plan was not 
racially motivated, the fact that 
five pages of his twelve-page speech 
were devoted almost completely to 


32. Address by Sam Massell, Mayor, City 
of Atlanta, before Rotary Club of Atlanta, 
October 1971, p. 7. 

33. Address by Sam Massell, Mayor, City 
of Atlanta, before Rotary Clube of Atlanta, 
27 October 1971. 
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.the racial implications of his plan 


belied his statement. Ultimately the ’ 
expansion plan died in the State Sen- 
ate when the presiding officer, Les- 
ter Maddox, former governor and 
staunch segregationist, an unlikely 
ally of the black community, refused 
to call the measure from the calendar. 

The foregoing discussion indicates 
that between 1965 and 1973 black 


‘leadership was only moderately 


successful in operationalizing black 
political potential through coalition 
politics. The other coalition part- 
ner, the white business and com- 
mercial elite, was a bit more suc- 
cessful in pursuing its primary 
policy objectives, and its success 
depended, to a great extent upon the 
support of black leaders. More- 
over, since population trends made 
it clear that Atlanta would have a 
substantial black majority by the mid ` 
1970s, the interracial coalition poli- 
tics of the 1969-1973 period estab- 
lished the broad parameters within 
which the next phase of struggle for 
black political empowerment would 
occur. During this period the rela- 
tionship between members of the 
white business and commercial elite 
and black leadership became less 
paternalistic: and more formalized. 
Rather than simply informing black 
leadership of their plans and then 
expecting black support, which was 
the arrangement in previous years, 
white leadership bargained with 
black leadership to determine the 
specifics of important policy initia- 
tives. The politics of paternalism. 
gave way to the politics of consulta- 
tion, as it were. 

A brief analysis of the resolution 
of two important initiatives which 
emanated from the white business 
and commercial elite during the 
period under review will demon- 
strate how this elite pursued its ob- 
jectives through the new politics of 


+ 
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consultation. The ‘two - initiatives 
are the 1971 campaign to obtain 
voter approval of plans to establish 


a billion dollar metropolitan’ rapid . 


transit system (MARTA) and the 
1972 campaign to have a new charter 
for the city approved. 

According to former Mayor Ivan 
Allen, the business elite had de- 
cided as early as 1960 to push for a 
rapid transit system.** The measure 
was, first put to the electorate in 
1968 during the period of paternalis- 
tic politics. Two-thirds: of the bil- 
lion dollar project was to be funded 
by the federal government while 
the local share of one-third was to 
be financed by an ‘ad valorem 
property tax. Black leadership had 
no significant role in structuring 
the proposition which was put to the 
voters and as a result the méasure 
was soundly defeated, with blacks 
voting against it overwhelmingly. 

In preparing for a second refer- 
endum, blacks were added to both 
the MARTA Board of Directors and 
its staff, and MARTA hired a young 
black executive as community rela- 
tions director with primary responsi- 
bility for selling the proposition to 
black voters. The new proposition, 
which was ultimately approved by 
referendum, reflected the give-and- 
take of extensive negotiations which 
occurred between white leadership 
and a task force representing the 
black coalition and headed by the 
senior black state senator and the 
city’s then black vice-mayor.” 

The coalition agreed to support 


the change from financing by the’ 


34, Allen, Mayor, pp. 32-36. 

35. For a discussiqn,of the dynamics of 
bargaining between black and white leaders ` 
see Ray Abernathy, ‘ ‘Atlanta’ s Rapid Transit: 
How Did It Pass,” Southern Journal 2, 
(Winter 1972), p. 3, and Ben Brown, “Black 
Coalition Bargains, Supports MARTA,” 
Southern Journal 2 (Winter 1972), p. 8. 
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property tax to a sales tax, even 
though the latter would be more 
regressive and hencé impose’ a 
greater burden on black rank and 
filé. MARTA agreed, in turn, to re- 
duce the transit fare from 40 to, 15 
cents for the first.seven years of its 
operation,* to run a rail line to an 
outlying black area not included in’ 
its initial plans, and to establish an 
aggressive affirmative action pro- 
gram for hiring and awarding con- 
tracts. 

Once the agreement between 
MARTA and the black coalition was 
reached, black leaders supported the 
referendum almost unanimously. 
The issue was structured in such a 
way that anyone, who failed to sup- 
‘port the referendum was defined as 
opposed to economic growth and 
civic progress. Black politicians 
aspiring to higher office could not 
afford such a label. 

Of the two issues, the political 
negotiations for the new city charter 
had the most far-reaching implica- 
tions for race and politics in Atlanta 
because the new government pre- 
scribed by the charter was to be 
based upon a completely redistricted 
city with radical changes in the proc- 
ess for choosing council members. 
` The power relationship between the 

mayor and the council was to be al- 
tered significantly and the adminis- 
tration to be elected in 1973 would 
have responsibility for completely 
restructuring the city’s administra- 
tive apparatus. - 

The substance of a new city char- 
ter, as well as the procedures through 
which one would be adopted, would 
-be determined by the state legisla- 
ture. However, since measures 


` 36. The agreement of the 15¢ fare was a 
nonbinding statement of intent, but black 
leaders expected MARTA to honor it as if 
it were binding policy. 
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which kopl only to. a` particular 
county must be approved by mem- 
bers of the county delegations in the 
* state house and senate, any new 
charter had to have the support of 
black representatives from Fulton 
-county. Consequently, when the 
general assembly appointed a com- 
_ mission to develop a new draft char- 
. ter, care was taken to insure that the 
commission had significant black 
representation. The vice-chairman 
, and ten of the twenty-six members 
.were black. 
. The draft charte ié lectod com- 
promises on certain issues, size of 
the new council and the method for 
electing council members, for ex- 
ample; other highly contentious 
issues, such as new sources of 
revenue for the city and desegrega- 
tion of the public school system, 
were ignored. completely; and àt 
least in one instance white busihess 
.and the commercial . elite, doubt- 
lessly with an- eye to the future, 
managed to have the charter reflect 
their particular interest by specifi- 
cally calling for a director to head the 
department of finance who would be 
appointed by the mayor, but re- 
sponsible to both the mayor and the 
council.’ Since it was generally 
understood that the then incumbent 
head of the finance department, long 
considered a friend of the city’s 
business interests, would. become 


the director, the control of the city’ 


government's finances would remain 
in friendly hands no matter who the 
new mayor happened to be. More- 


over, the finance department and the. 
law department were the only city” 


departments specifically authorized 
in the charter and which, ‘therefore, 
`- could not be eliminated by the mayor 
and the council acting jointly. 
Before proceeding to our analysis 


37. Atlanta City Charter, Sec. 3-304. 
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of the 1973-1977 period, a brief 
‘discussion of salient provisions of 
the new charter adopted in 1973 is 
in order ‘because they provided the 


powerment. Under the old charter 
when members of the board of 


aldermen were electéd at large, . 


‘formal setting for black political em- _ 


five of the eighteen aldermen were’ 


black. Under the new charter twelve .. 


of the eighteen councilmen were to 


be chosen from single-member dis-. 


tricts and the other six would run at 


large, but for’ designated places . 


based .upon paired districts. With 
the impending black voting majority, 
if all council members were chosen 
at large, blacks could control all 
council positions as whites had done 
under the old system. However, 
whites ‘still had a slight voting ma- 
jority in 1973. Under the new charter 
blacks had sizeable majorities in 


seven of the: twelve single-member _ 


districts and a slight majority in an 
eighth. With four majority white 
districts and one at-large position 


virtually guaranteed under the new `’ 


charter, whites were assured’ of 
minimal representation. 
Under the old charter, Atlanta had 


a weak mayor form of government. 


with members of the aldermanic 
board supervising the day-to-day 


operations of city departments. Black | 
aldermen had used this power to force | 


departments to give greater respect ` 


to black interests. The new charter, 


which prescribed strict separation 
of powers between the executive and 
legislative branches, made such 
supervision a function solely of the 
mayor's office. 


Perhaps most important, the new ` 
charter converted the old ceremonial ` 


position of vice-mayor into the posi- 


‘tion of president of council’ with 


significant legislative powers. The 
president of council would appoint 


all councilmanic committees, pre- 


` 
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side over council meetings, and 
supervise the, newly created .coun- 
cilmanic staff. These powers would 
make him the second most important 
official in city government. ae 

The new charter also called. for a 
nine-member school board with six 
members to be elected from single- 
member districts and three chosen 
at large. 


THE Gonscrinkrion OF FORMAL 
BLACK POLITICAL POWER; 


- The approval of the new chao in 
1973 by the state legislature - sig- 
nalled the end of centuries of white 
political domination’ in Atlanta in 
particular and to a lesser degree in 
the urban South generally. By 1973 
blacks enjoyed a population majority 
.and, as discussed earlier, it was clear 
that in a few years blacks would 
have a ‘sizeable voting majority 
which would allow blacks to control 
the city’s formal political structures. 
Since, historically, black’ political 
participation had taken the form of 
reactions to white initiatives, and 
since white leaders had had dispro- 
portionate influence in selecting 
black leadership, the nature -and 
structure of politics in political sub- 
systems in which blacks constituted 
effective majorities, and could there- 
fore seize the initiative without be- 
ing unduly deferential to white in- 
terests, were unknown. Would the 
changing circumstances impel a new 


type of black political leader to the 


fore? Would the black leadership 
class, developed and nurtured dur- 
ing the period of paternalistic poli- 
tics; retain its status as black politi- 
cal leaders? Would new black lead- 
ers with different priorities emerge? 
Would such leaders have the support 
of black rank and ‘file? How would 
vested white economic interests re- 


act to this change?’ Would new 


njos” 


coalitions between black.and white | 
interests emerge? And, finally, how ` 
would the rank and fle white voter - 
react to these changing circum- 
stances? This section, attempts to | 
describe the coming of formal black ' 
political empowerment in Atlanta 
between 1973 and 1977 by focusing 
on these and related questions. 


RACE AND THE 1973 ELECTIONS 


When final returns were calcu- 
lated, the new city government re- 
flected the racial configuration of 
the city almost on a one-to-one 


basis. The 18-member city council 


was. evenly divided between blacks 
and whites; the mayor was black, 


‘while the president of the council l 


was white, and the nine-person 
school board had five black and four ` 
white members. These results were 


‘not a manifestation of racial har- 


mony and cooperation but rather re- 
flective of the complexities of racial 
politics. 

More -than 100 aspirants, about 
half of whom were black, qualified 
in time to ċompete for the 29 posi- 
tions to be filled in the 1973 elec- 
tions. While the number of black 
aspirants was significant, there was 
no sign of any city-wide black or- 
ganizational effort to maximize black 
electoral potential. Although black 
leaders floated their usual “tickets,” 
indicating their preferences in se- 
lected. races shortly before the elec- 
tion, no blacks. organized: and ran 
as a team in an effort to gain majority 
control of either the city council 
or school -board.’ Nor. was ‘there evi- 
dence of any screening ‘device to, 
influence the quality or quantity of 
candidates. In some. races several 
blacks qualified while the reverse 


“was true in others. One’ incumbent 


black council member and‘one black ‘ 
school board member were unop- 
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posed. In other contests, as many 
as six black candidates competed 
against one another. In still another 
contest, four: black aspirants com- 
peted against one white incumbent. 
In short, there was no community 
strategy for dealing with the 1973 
elections. 

The only developments which 


were at all suggestive of a com-. 


munity-wide strategy occurred in 
connection with the races for mayor 
and president of the city council. 
Efforts were made to keep the num- 


ber of black candidates for mayor ` 


to a minimum, and only two, then 
Vice-Mayor Maynard Jackson and 
Senator Leroy Johnson, the- senior 
black officeholder in the city, quali- 
fied, although a third, an unortho- 


dox minister, Reverend William’ 


Stafford, announced and ran a 


brief campaign before he withdrew _ 


in favor of Maynard Jackson. In the 
race for president of council, black 
leaders organized apparently to pre- 
vent, rather than elect, the election 
of a black candidate. Unverifiable but 
widely believed charges were made 
that the black-white leadership cabal 
had agreed to dissuade any serious 
black candidate from running for 
president of council and to support 


the white candidate favored by the. 


business and commercial -elite, 
banker Wade Mitchell. Maynard 
Jackson admitted that such a propo- 
sition may have been made but 
denied having agreed to any such 
deal. 

Although several prominent black 
politicians had expressed interest in 
running, none of them actually 
filed. This led civil rights leader 
and labor organizer Hosea. Williams 
to enter the contest to, in his own 
words, “bust the deal.” Another 
minor black candidate also filed 


shortly before the deadline. On the 
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other side of the track, white forces 
appeared to be no less disorganized. 
There was no clearly identifiéd slate 
of candidates backed by a particular 
interest. The Atlanta Constitution, 
generally supportive of the white ~ 
business-commercial elite, endorsed ` 


- ten blacks in the race for the eighteen 


council seats and six blacks for the 
nine school board positions. The 
paper also endorsed Senator Leroy, 
Jolnson for mayor and white alder- 
man Wyche Fowler for president 
of the council. 

In spite of the absence of any or- 
ganized racial groups, race mani- 
fested itself when voters went to the 
polls in the general elections. 
Except for one, in each'of twelve 
council districts and in each of the 
six school board districts, the suc- 
cessful candidate was from the same 
race as the majority of the voters. 
In the one exception, District 2, a 
low .income black area, the white 
cahdidate won over his black op- 
‘ponent by picking up significant 
support in heavily black precincts. 
In the majority black precincts, the 
white candidate’s share of the vote 
ranged from 23 to 55 percent, while 
his black opponent’s vote in white 
precincts ranged from 4 to 20 percent. 

Of the eleven city-wide contests, 
blacks were successful in only four, 
and in the six contests involving 
interracial competition, blacks won. 
only one—quite ironically the 
mayoral contest. Election statistics 
show that the failure of blacks to 
win more positions resulted from 
greater black support for white 
candidates than vice versa, and lower 
voter participation rates for black 
voters in councilmanic and school 
board races, even though more black 
than white voters went to the polls _ 
and participated in the mayoral 
contest. For example, in the race 
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for city-wide Post 18, in which the 
white incumbent defeated four black 
opponents without a runoff, the 
white incumbent’s share of the vote 
ranged from a low of 21 to a high of 
62 percent, in 31 randomly selected 
precincts in which black registra- 
tion was at least 90 percent of the 
total registration. The white candi- 
date received an average of 34.5 per- 
cent of the vote in the 31 precincts. 
The situation was similar in the 
other city-wide interracial contests 
for councilmanic and school board 
positions. The victorious white 
candidates in the councilmanic 
races for Posts 13 and 16 received 
23 percent of the vote in the pre- 
cincts where registered voters were 
90 percent or moré black. In the 
-one interracial city-wide school 
board race, the white incumbent de- 
feated' her black challenger by re- 
ceiving 30 percent or more of the 
vote in 16 of the 31 precincts where 
voters were 90 percent or more black. 
In the general election for mayor, 
voters cast their ballots overwhelm- 
ingly for a candidate of their race. 
Approximately 55 percent of eligible 
black voters participated in the 
mayoral contest, while white partici- 
pation was 10 percentage points 
lower. The combined total votes of 
the two black candidates ranged from 
4.1 percent to 16.4 percent in the 15 


selected precincts where 90 percent ` 


or more of the voters were white. 
Their total was less than ten percent 
of the white vote in ten of the pre- 
cincts. The two major white candi- 
dates fared only slightly better in 
our 31 selected heavily black pre- 
cincts. The combined percentage for 
the top two white candidates ranged 
.from a low of 5.5 percent to a high 
of 19.3. Overall, the two black candi- 
dates received an estimated 84 per- 
cent of the black vote, and the three 
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major white candidates received an 
estimated 79.3 percent of the white 
vote.58 

In the October 12 runoff between 
Massell and Jackson the issue of 
race was raised openly. This con- 
trasted sharply with the October 2 
contest in which the issue of race 
was somewhat muted as a result 
of a gentlemen’s agreement among 
the candidates. Mayor Sam Massell 
campaigned as the last white hope, 
predicting gloom and doom and the 
end of the city should Atlanta 
elect a black mayor. Massell leaned 
heavily on the old saw of de- 
clining property values to arouse 
white voters since only 44 per- 
cent of them had bothered to vote 
on October 2. On the Sunday bė- 
fore the election the Atlanta Real 
Estate Board took out a full page 
ad in bold type in the Journal-Con- 
stitution endorsing Massell. Other. 
ads admonishing white voters that 
“It’s: Cheaper to Vote Than to Move” 
appeared in the paper. 

As the data suggest, Massell’s 
strategy may have backfired. White 
voter turnout increased to 55 per- 
cent, but black turnout went up 
even more, to- 66.8 percent. More- 
over Jackson more than doubled his 
share. of the white vote. For ex- 
ample, in the October 2 election, 
the combined percent of the vote for 
the two black mayoral candidates in 
majority white districts 6, 7, and 8 
was: 10, 7, and 7 respectively. In 
the runoff Jackson received 23 per- 
cent, of the votes in both the sixth 
and seventh districts, and 19 per- 


38. Figures on the distribution of votes 
according to race should be construed only 
as rought estimates, because even though a 
precinct may be as much as 90 percent 
white, the votes which the minority candi- 
date received in that precinct could have 
been those of minority voters. ; 
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cent in the eighth. Overall, Jackson 
received approximately 95 percent 
of the black vote and 17 percent of 
the white vote while Massell gar- 
nered only 5 percent of the black 
vote to go along with his. 82 per- 
cent of the white vote. Due to the 
significantly higher black turnout, 
Jackson could have won without 
white support. 

One of the most important aspects 
of the 1973 election centered around 
the response to Hosea Williams’s 
candidacy for president of the city 
council. Williams, a lieutenant of 
the late Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
had initiated several strikes and boy- 
cotts against some of: Atlanta’s 
premier establishments to improve 
wages and working ‘conditions of 
black service workers in the city. 
Both the white and black leader- 
ship groups opposed his candidacy. 
Neither of-the two major “tickets” 
floated by black leaders endorsed 


him. Nevertheless Williams re-: 


ceived around 55 percent of the black 
vote in the first contest and approxi- 
mately 66 percent in the runoff. 
- His support was across the board, 
although his share of the vote in the 
_ more affluent black precincts was, 
on the average, slightly less than 
his percentage of the total vote. 
Williams received virtually no 
votes from any white precincts. In 
the. first race he received around 2:4 
percent :of the white vote and 3.1 
percent in the runoff. Most inter- 
esting is the fact that, while there 
was the expected drop. in- black 
_ participation going down the ballot 
from mayor to president of the 
council, this was not the case for 
whites. Those whites who went to 
the polls made it a point to vote 
against Hosea Williams while they 
were. there. On October 2, 44.2 
percent of eligible whites voted in 
the mayoral race and 43.7 percent 
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voted in the race for president of 
council. In the runoff the figures 
were identical for both races, 55.2 
percent. Conversely, the black par- 
ticipation rate for the mayoral race 
on October 2 was 54.9 percent but 
only 46.9 in the president of council 
race. For October 16 the figures were 
66.8 and 63.5 percent respectively. 
In summary, neither the dominant 
white business ‘and commercial 
elite nor the extrenched black. 
leadership group made a special. 
effort to recruit and support a slate 
of candidates. Except for the effort 
to ensure that a white was elected 
president of the city council, there 
was little evidence of a concerted 
effort by the erstwhile coalition: 
partners. Moreover, the nine black 
councilmen and. the mayor who 
emerged victorious did not appear 
to differ significantly from the office- 
holders who had preceded them. 


‘Five of the black councilpersons 


were businessmen, one a young 
minister, one a practicing attorney, 
one an executive with a major cor- 
poration, and’ one the younger 


‘brother of a popular state. repre- — 


sentative. None hada radical reputa- 
tion. 


BLACKS IN POWER 1973-1977 


The elections of 1973 gave blacks 
nominal control of the Atlanta, city 
government. Since this was a novel 
situation, and there were no norms 
around which behavioral expecta- 
tions could be built, there . was 
considerable speculation regarding 
what posture the new government 
would take. As evidenced by the 
comparatively high voter turnout, 
the campaign had generated unusual 
enthusiasm among black citizens, 
who doubtlessly expected the new 
government.to begin to redress 
centuries-old grievances. White 


interests, on the other hand, were 
apprehensive and apparently feared 
that a majority black. government 
would mean white subordination. 


Given this situation, it could be ex- ` 


pected that the first four years of 
black empowerment would be.char- 
acterized by fairly intense, yet 
guarded, racial conflict as these com- 
peting forces jostled for position and, 
in the process, began to establish 
new norms for political behavior in 
a city with a majority black popula- 
tion but dominated economically by 
white interests. By 1977 the most 
serious conflicts had been muted if 
not resolved. Mayor Maynard Jack- 
son was re-elected with a landslide 
vote and the racial composition of the 
city council and school board re- 
mained unchanged. This section of 
the paper analyzes the first four years 
of black political empowerment by 


focusing on the general political: 


setting of the new administration, 
the important policy initiatives of 
the mayor, the reactions of various 

publics to these initiatives, and 
the accomplishment of the Jackson 


- administration. 
In Atlanta, as in other major — 


American cities with black mayors, 
the economy is dominated and con- 
trolled by white interests which 
benefit in varying ways from the 
inequitable status quo which black 
voters expect the newly empowered 
black leadership to reverse. Given 
the nature of local government fi- 
nancing, however, black elected of- 
ficials need the support of these 
‘ same white elements in order to 
- maintain existing levels of services, 


not to mention increasing them _ 


significantly. At the same time, the 
white business and commercial elite 
needs a sympathetic city govern- 
ment to accommodate, its plans for 
economic growth-and development. 
Finally, the election of any public 


s 
é 
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official, and especially black ones 
at this: point in history, represents 
both an individual accomplishment. 
and group success. Consequently, 
there will always be a ‘certain 
amount of tension when the-incum- 
bent attempts to balance his indi- 


-vidual aspirations with group 


needs and expectations. The norms 
which will ultimately develop 
governing political behavior in black- 
controlled jurisdictions will be con- 
strained bv these three factors. 

The rise of black political power 
in Atlanta coincided with the plans 
of the business and commercial elite 
to retain and strengthen the city’s 
‘economic viability and, in the proc- _ 
ess, increase its own affluence by 
building a series of modern luxury 
hotels, ʻa modern sports: complex, 
a sprawling’ convention ‘center, a 
new airport and/or expand the exist- 
ing one, and a billion dollar rapid 
transit system. These plans were. 
summarized in the slogan “making 
Atlanta the next great international 
city.” Thus, in spite of the dire socio- 
economic-statistics for blacks cited 
earlier, black empowerment came 
to a vibrant rather than a decay- 
ing city, although Atlanta, like the’ 
rest of the country, was in a re- 
cession. 

Based upon the activities of black 
interest groups and the public dis- 
cussion during the 1973. election . 
campaign, the. behavior of Atlanta 
police—and particularly the. atti- 
tudes of the incumbent police chief, 
John Inman—were of major concern 
to the black electorate. According 
to news accounts, 23 black. persons 
were killed by Atlanta police from 
1973 to July 1974 and a number of 
others had been wounded under 
questionable circumstances. Blacks 
were significantly underrepresented 
on the police force, numbering only 
355 or 23.percent of the 1,545-person 
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force.® Shortly before the election, 
Chief Inman had announced that he 
would defy a recommendation by 
the city personnel board that two- 
thirds of all’ new police officers 
hired be black until the racial im- 
balance had been eliminated. His 
position had been’ supported ‘by 
white aldermen and the editorial 
policy of the city’s morning paper. 

Within the black community, the 
mayor's support was solid. There 
were differences between him and 
some of the more senior politicians 
who felt that the mayor was a politi- 
cal novice who, due to fortuitous 
circumstances, had inherited the 
fruits of their past labors. These 
feelings were based upon the argu- 
ment that Jackson had not been in- 
volved in Atlanta politics until he 
ran unsuccessfully and, in their 
view, quite precipitously, for the 
U.S. Senate against Herman Tal- 
madge in 1968. That was followed 
by his successful’ campaign for 
vice-mayor a year later. Once he 
became vice-mayor he leapfrogged 
over older black officeholders with 
mayoral ambitions.” 

Finally, one other salient dimension 
of the setting in which the Jackson 
administration began deserves men- 
tioning. The new city charter, which 
was approved by the state legisla- 
ture in 1973, gave the new adminis- 
tration responsibility for develop- 
ing a reorganization plan for the city 
government within six months. This 
meant that, unlike most new mayors, 
Jackson would: not be completely 


39. Figures’ taken from Clarence Bacote, 
“Statistical Analysis of 1973 Atlanta Elec- 
tions,” mimeographed (1873). 

40. For the senior black politicians who 
already held seats in the general assembly 
or on the city council, since blacks had 
little chance ‘for winning any state-wide 
race, the mayor's office represented the 
only chance for political advancement... 


‘cial co-c 
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hostage to the heldover bureaucracy. 
To be sure, wholesale dismissal of 
senior level bureaucrats would have 
been politically improvident. How- 
ever, the mayor would have an op- . 
portunity to develop what he be- 
lieved to be more functional ad- 
ministrative structures and to place 
supportive personnel in key posi- 
tions., ` 

During the early days of his ad- 
ministration, Mayor Jackson took 
great pains to demonstrate his com- 
mitment to establish a biracial 
government by judiciously balanc- 
ing major appointments between 
blacks and whites. Everything, from 
his inauguration committee to the task 
force to develop his government 
reorganization plan, was racially 
balanced, _complete with interra- 
ersons. The reorganiza- 
tion plan which was ultimately: de- 
veloped called for the existing 26 
departments to be consolidated un- 
der nine commissioners. To head the _ 
new departments. the mayor ap- 
pointed five white and four black 
commissioners. 

In spite of this posture, during the 
first three years of his incumbency 
the mayor was accused of being a’ 
black racist by certain elements 
within the business and commercial 
elite, and hé was roundly excoriated 
by the city’s major morning news- 
paper. These charges stemmed pri- 
marily from the administration's 
efforts to restructure the police de- 
partment, develop effective affirma- 
tive action and contract compliance 
procedures, and to have the pro- 
posed second airport located in the 
southem part of the county, where 


-it would stimulate economic de- 


velopment more beneficial to black 
residents than other proposed sites. 


‘White opposition to the mayors 


initiatives resulted in scathing de- - 
nunciations by a variety of white 
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interests and eventually public dis- 
cussion of the idea of having both 
the police function and the airport 
authority taken from the. city and 
. placed under regional authorities 
responsible to the state legislature. 

The police problem developed 
when the mayor moved to imple- 
ment the reorganization plan which 
called for a public safety depart- 
ment within which police, fire, 
and civil defense responsibilities 
would be housed. The heads of 
these units would be responsible 
to the commissioner of public safety. 
Rather than firing the incumbent 
chief outright, as many blacks sug- 
gested, the mayor proposed to handle 


the problem by making the chief. 


subordinate to the mayor’s hand- 
picked director of public safety.“ 
Chief Inman brought suit ‘in a court 
presided over by a friendly judge 
who enjoined the mayor from ap- 
pointing a public safety director 
based upon Inman’s argument that 
the new charter’s provision authoriz- 
ing such action was unconstitutional. 
The mayor responded by suspending 
the chief for 30 days and an- 
nounced that he would be fired at 
the end of his suspension. The sus- 
pension was given only to allow the 
chief ample time to appeal the 
mayor's decision. 

The mayor then appointed a senior 
white officer to serve as acting chief, 
but the old chief surrounded himself 
with armed supporters and refused 
to vacate the office. Again Inman ap- 
pealed to a friendly judge who en- 
joined the city from removing him 
and appointing an acting chief. 


41. The following discussion of the rela- 
tions between the Atlanta police depart- 
ment and the black community draws heavily 
on Larry Moss, Black Polttical Ascendancy 
in Urban Centers and Black Control of the 
Local Police Function (San Francisco: R. & E. 
Associates, forthcoming), chap. 2. 
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Eventually higher courts declared 
that the city could legally appoint 
a director of public safety, but could 
not summarily fire Chief Inman until 
his contract expired in 1980. The 
mayor then appointed his chief 
administrative assistant and former 
college classmate, Reginald Eaves, 
as commissioner of public safety. 
This appointment was roundly op- 
posed by the business and commer- 
cial elite and the local media. 

The conflict between the mayor 
and the business and commercial 
elite regarding the airport problem ° 
had at least two dimensions. First 
of all, if a second airport were to 
be built, Jackson wanted it located 
in the southern end of the county 
to balance the rapid growth of new 
office parks and light industries 
occurring in the northern portion 
of the county. The business ele- 
ments, with few exceptions, pre- 
ferred the northern site since white 
migration from the city was in that 
direction. 

The second dimension of the prob- 
lem centered around the mayor's 
insistence that firms receiving con- 
tracts to participate in the $400 
million dollar expansion of the 
present airport participate in joint 
ventures with minority firms in 
order to obtain contracts. The mayor 


. suggested that between 20 and 25 


percent of the contract work go to 
minority firms.* 

Major white opposition to the 
mayor's initiatives first surfaced in 
September 1974 in a letter from 
Central Atlanta for Progress, the 
major political organization of down- 
town business interests, to Jackson 
and the president of the city council, 
which informed the recipients that 
some business operations “have 


42, Interview with Mayor Maynard Jack- 
son, 22 July 1976. 
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moved or are considering moving 
for other than economic or manage- 
ment reasons.” The letter expressed 
the businessmen’s fears of the in- 
creasing crime rate, the growing 
racial imbalance in the city’s work- 
force, and the “‘perceived attitude of 
the Mayor as anti-white.” “ 

The next week at a forum in which 
Atlanta’s commercial elite gathered 
to discuss the future of the city, 
“black: racism” was equated with 
white racism as a coequal threat 
. to the city, and black leaders 
were accused of being selfish for 
opposing annexation and consolida- 
tion in order to maintain their 
political dominance. The Atlanta 
Constitution carried the story as 
the lead article on the front page 


under the sensationalist headline © 


“Racism Killing City, Ivan Allen 
Tells Forum,’”4. i 

During the first four years of black 
political empowerment, the racial 
friction which arose between the 
mayor and the business and com- 
mercial elite was also reflected in 
city council deliberations. On crucial 
votes involving the dispute between 


the mayor and the police chief, on - 
. should be allowed to chair them. 


. matters involving joint ventures, 
on the appointment of the ‘director 
of public safety, and on other im- 
portant issues black councilpersons 
invariably voted together. Near the 
end of the second year of the Jack- 
‘son administration, ten council 
members, seven whites and three 
blacks, were reported as saying that 
the council was threatened by 
serious racial dissent. One white 


43. Letter from Harold Brockley, President, 
Central Atlanta for Progress, to Mayor 
Maynard Jackson and President of the City 
Council Wyche Fowler, 16 September 1974. 

44. Attachment to Brockley’s letter. See 
note 43 supra. 

‘45. Atlanta Constitution, 26 September 
1974, p. 1. . 
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council member, who was usually 
referred to as a liberal, was quoted 
as saying “from now on, if I’m voting 
with all whites, so be it. . . . This 
disposition was accentuated three 
days later when the finance commit- 
tee defeated a motion to eliminate 
the salary of a black nominee for ` 
police deputy director from the 
budget because he had been quoted 
as saying he believed in biring 
more black:than white police until 
racial equality was achieved. The vote 
was split along racial lines.“ During 
the same month the white president 
of the council, in making committee 
assignments for the next year, re-, 
versed the four to three edge held 
by black councilmen on the finance 
committee and placed a conserva- 
tive white councilman as chairman. 
The executive committee which 
oversees the mayors office was 
loaded with whites, five to two, 
and whites were reappointed to 
head the public safety and human 
resources committees even though 
blacks had opposed this decision.“ 

Blacks had argued that, since these 
committees dealt with matters es- 
pecially important to blacks, blacks 


During the first term of Atlanta’s 
majority black government, the fric- 
tion between the administration and 
the white business and commercial 
elite was also apparent in the rela-- 
tionship between the administration 
and other important white political 
actors, including the media, particu- 
larly the major newspapers, and 
the Fulton county superior court. 

As a response to charges that the 


46. See “Councilmen Affirm Racial Split,” 
Atlanta Constitution, 17 December 1975, 
p. 1l. 

47. See’ “Vote Saves Napper’s Job,” At- 
lanta Constitution, 20 December 1975, p. 2A. | 

48. Atlanta Constitution, 26 December 
1975, p. 1A. 
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-city’s joint venture program was un- ' 


fair to whites and favored black 
firms with political connections, the 
Fulton county grand jury considered 
‘the allegation and issued a present- 
ment critical of the city’s practices.” 
Ten months later, a Fulton county 


superior court judge urged the. 


grand jury to investigate possible 
- reverse discrimination by city and 
county governments. The judge’s 
- initiative was quickly seconded by 
the prestigious Atlanta Bar Associa- 

- tion. ‘In a subsequent present- 
ment the grand jury reported that it 

` found no evidence that the city and 
county governments were guilty o 
“reverse racism.’”®! | 
The. Atlanta Constitution op- 
posed the administration’s initiatives 
to increase the number of black 


police through preferential hiring as - 


well as the mayor’s joint venture 
program. Black leaders constantly 
complained that the media was un- 
fair to black interests. In May 1973, 
the Atlanta Voice, a black weekly, 
. published a feature story entitled 
“Papers Harass Elected Black Offi- 
cials,” in which it charged that un- 
founded conflict of interest charges 
against black officials. were ‘being 
printed without supporting evi- 
‘dence. In March 1975 the Constitu- 
tion ran a seven-part series on the 
city entitled “A City in Crisis.” The 
editor's note introducing the series 
said: 


Throughout the Sixties, Atlanta was 
Camelot. Spared serious racial turmoil 


` 


49. Fulton County Grand Jury, Present- 
ments of the September—October Term 
(1975), p. 5; see algo “Fulton Jury Raps 


Handling of Contracts,” Atlanta Constitu- - 


tion, 1 November 1975. 

50. See stories: in Atlanta Constitution, 
September 9 and 11, 1976. 

51. Fulton: County Grand Jury,' Present- 
ments of the September—October Term 
(1976), p. 5-7. 
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and blessed with experienced | 
ship the city became a center oi 
merce and a mecca for emerging I 

Today political power has shiftec 
leadership wrestles with new prol 
There are tensions among the p 
Camelot has faded.* ; 


To many black readers the è 
note inferred that black leade 
had killed the Camelot. ` 

Twice during the administra 
first term, in September 197: 
October 1977, black leade 
called press conferences to 
plain of biased press coverag 
‘the: 1974 press conference, 
Senator Julian Bond, speaking f 
‚black coalition, charged that 
‘two Atlanta newspapers . . 
continuously attacked the ma: 
this city viciously and blat 
creating widespread fear amor 
citizens of Atlanta.” 

While the relationship bet 


the black administration and. 


white interests was. rather cc 
tious during the first term of 


political empowerment, this 


not the case between the admir 
tion and identifiable black inte 
although a number of intra 
community conflictual situatio) 
arise. The commonplace assur 
that black political actors s. 
present a unified position no 
standing, such conflicts shou 
expected; once the major cor 
objective of black empowe: 
has been reached at least nomi 
the ordinary differences in p 
ophy, personal and group int 
are sure to surface. 

The first such issue develop 
1975 when Mayor Jackson appa 


52. Atlanta Constitution, 23 Marc 


p. 1A. 

53. Quoted in “Blacks Here Call 2 
Inflammatory,” Atlanta Journal,’ 22 £ 
ber 1974. 
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decided to capitulate to white de- 
mands and accept the resignatian of 
the black director of public safety. 
Since his appointment, white irter- 
ests had consistently criticized 
Eaves, and after the Constitution 
published exposés alleging that the 
commissioner's personal secretary 
had a criminal record and that one 
of the commissioner’s relatives had 
been given special treatment in >b- 
taining a government-funded job, 
pressure for his resignation became 
intense. On the day that a press 
conference had been called, osten- 
sibly to announce Eaves’s resigna- 
tion, a group of black leaders physi- 
cally restrained the commissioner 
from making the announcement and 
condemned the mayor for capitulat- 
ing to white interests.™ 

A similar situation developed in 
1976 when the mayor submitted a re- 
organization plan to the city counc:l, 
which would have eliminated three 
of the existing departments, estab- 
lished a number of new offices, and 
transferred several bureaus from one 
department to another. The charter 
adopted in 1973 had aùthorized the 
mayor to propose changes within the 
administrative organization two 
years after the first plan was adopted. 
The mayor insisted that the proposed 
changes! were designed to enhance 
efficiency. However, members o? 
the council and other black leaders 
noted that two of the departments 
to be eliminated, administrative 


54. See “Mayor Seeks Replacement for 
Eaves,” Atlanta Constitution, April 15, 1975, 
p. 1A; and “Editorial,” p. 6A; also “Mayor 
Asked Not To Fire Eaves,” Atlanta Consti- 
tution, 16 April 1975; and “Eaves Hangs On 
TBE ” Atlanta Constitution, 17 April 
1975 

55. See Maynard Jackson, “Statement of 
Purpose and Justification, Proposed Re- 
Gar City of Atlanta,” September 
20, 1976. : 
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services and community and human 
development, were headed by black 
commissioners out of favor with the 
white business and commercial elite. 
The commissioner of administrative 
services, who was responsible for 
contract compliance, including joint 
venture efforts, had been roundly 
criticized as being overly. zealous 
in pushing affirmative action. The’ 
commissioner of the department of 
community and human develop- 
ment had been denounced for not 
acceding: to the wishes of the busi- 
ness and commercial elite to spend 
community development block grant 
funds primarily on projects in the 
downtown business districts. In 
spite of the mayors explanation, 
black leaders, led by State Repre- 
sentative Hosea Williams, organized 
“The Coalition to Save Atlanta” 
and publicly opposed the mayor's 
reorganization plan. The mayor 
withdrew his plan when it became . 


„clear that the council would not 


approve it. 

The final ińtrablack community 
issue to arise during the first term. 
of the ‘Jackson administration in- 
volved the mayor's handling of a 
strike by low-paid city employees, 
principally sanitation workers, 
whose earnings on the average were 
below the poverty threshold. Al- 
though the mayors position was 
the opposite of that normally ex- 
pected of a libéral mayor, he re- 
ceived overwhelming support from 
both black leadership and the . 
white business and commercial elite. 

In March 1977 low-paid city work- 
ers, represented by the American 
Federation of State County and 


! 56. See “Reorganization Council Members 
Wary of Plan,” Atlanta Journal-Constttution, 
9 October 1976 and “Jackson Drops His Plan 
for Revamp,” Atlanta Journal-Constitution, 


` 6 November 1976. 
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Municipal Employees .(AFSCME), 
initiated ‘strike’ action against the 
city to support their demand for a 
50-cents an hour pay increase. At 
the same time the local union was 
on strike, the. parent international 
union was sponsoring ads in national 
_ publications portraying Atlanta as a 
decaying antiunion town run by a 
nonprogressive mayor. The mayor 


said that although the workers’ re- - 


quest for wage increasé was justi- 


fied, the city simply did not have - 
the money to meet the demand. 


After negotiations broke down, the 
mayor announced that workers ‘who 
did not. return to their jobs would 
be fired. 

Similar strikes had occurred during 
- the tenure of Mayor Jackson’s two. 
immediate predecessors, and in each 
instance black leaders had rallied to 
support the workers and forced 
‘Mayors Allen and Massell to rehire 


‘the fired workers. ‘Indeed, when - 


Jackson was vice-mayor he- had 
marched with the striking workers 
against Mayor Massell, and when 
the latter argued that the city had no 
- money for raises, Jackson replied in 
` a press statement that the city had à 
responsibility to anticipate its needs 
so that its employees could receive 
a living wage.’ 

In 1977 Jackson used the same 
argument that his predecessor had. 
In his final offer to the workers 
he went-even further by offering 
to allow them to.return to work if 


“AFSCME agrees henceforth never 


to recommend or engage in a strike 
or other. concerted work stoppage 
or slowdown . 
of Atlanta.” 
In spite of the ‘Mayor's union- 


57. Maynard Jackson, press statement, 
. transcript, 19 April 1970. 

58. Polnt 8 of the city’s offer, 22 April 
_ 1977. 
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busting tactics he was roundly sup- 
ported by black and white leader- 
ship. Several black organizations and 
prominent black political per- 
sonalities held a press conference in 
the offices of the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce, where Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Sr., whose son had 
been slain while supporting workers 
in a similar strike, announced that 
the assembled group supported the 
mayor and that he should “fire the 
hell out of the striking workers.” | 
The response of black leaders to 
the mayor's handling of the sanita-. 
tion workers’ strike suggests that 
black leaders may be predisposed to 
support a black government on issues 
and under circumstances in which it 
would not support white-dominated 
governments. Such a'posture could 
have far-reaching consequences be- 


- cause, to the extent that city govern- 


ments, regardless of the race of the 
mayor, are likely to support certain 
class interests, black working class 
elements, such as city sanitation 
workers, will find it difficult to 
marshall sufficient community sup- 
port. In the past only support of 
this kind has protected such workers 
from unfair labor practices. * 


CONCLUSION 


. After his first term, Mayor Jack- 
son listed his two major accomplish- 
ments as ending police brutality and 
making city jobs. and contracts ac- 
cessible to all Atlantans, especially 
minorities. Although no statistics on 


` police misconduct are available, 


most. observers concede that police 


the city. The percentage of blacks 
on the police force increased from 
approximately 21 percent, when the 


59. Reverend Martin Luther King, Sr., 


quoted in Atlanta Constitution, 5 April 1977. 
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black commissioner took over in 
1974, to approximately 35 percent in 
1976.©. As of August 1977 blacks 
constituted 51 percent of the city’s 
7,140 person work force,™ as opposed 
to-41.5 percent of work force of 
9,409 in 1972. 

As mentioned earlier, under the 
Jackson administration a contract 
compliance office was established, 
and for the first time all contracts, 
entered into by the city -and pur- 
chases made were reviewed for 
minority participation. Precise fig- 
ures of the dollar value of minority 
participation in city contracts were 
unavailable. The mayor’s office re- 
ported minority participation in all 
city contract work rose from 2 per- 
cent in 1974 to 13 percent in 1976. 

These are significant accomplish- 
ments, to be sure, and they were 
made in the face of considerable 
opposition. Yet they do not repre- 
sent a reordering of the city’s pri- 
orities, but only a more equitable 
share for the black community within 
existing priorities. To the extent that 
the inequitable position of blacks 
in Atlanta and other cities are at 
least partially a function of exist- 
ing priorities, these conditions can- 
not be redressed through politics 
as the game is currently played. 

Thus the key to effective com- 
munity empowerment is the pres- 

. ence of a well-organized and highly 
disciplined community organization 
which not only works to help elect 
candidates sympathetic to its inter- 
ests, but also develops a plan for 


60. The 1977 figures are based upon data 
in City of Atlanta Minortty Participation 
Report, FY 1976. 


61. Figures computed from office draft of ’ 


Equal Employment Opportunity (8 October 
1977) Statistical Report and supplied by At- 
lante’s Equal Opportunity Office, December, 
1977. 
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action, or an agenda, and works 
with its candidates, other office- 
holders, and other political actors 
to convert agenda items into policy. 
Thus a community which has 
achieved empowerment would be 
one which exhibits sufficient ideo- 
logical clarity and organizational 
discipline and efficiency to de- 
velop a consensus on the funda- 
mental issues facing the community 
and to mobilize its resources to per- 


suade appropriate decision-makers 


to support the community’s position. 

` The presence of such ideological 
clarity and a disciplined organiza- 
tion are especially important for a 
subordinate people who do not pos- 
sess sufficient economic muscle to 
exploit the vulnerabilities of their 
adversaries. But by the same token, 
the absence of such economic 
muscle makes it extremely difficult 
for a community to develop ideologi- 
cal clarity and organizational dis- 
cipline. In the first place, members 
of an oppressed minority are likely 
to be impressed with the economic 
success of the dominant majority 
and adopt its ideology, and, in turn, 
its policy preferences and priorities, 
assuming that if they brought em- 
powerment and success to the white 


- elite they would do the same for 


the black community. The minority: 
community fails to comprehend that 
the prevailing ideology and the 
policy preferences and priorities 
flowing therefrom are all essential 
and mutually reinforcing parts of 
the existing order. 

Likewise, the absence of eco- 
nomic muscle mitigates against the 
development of disciplined political 
organizations. The economic elite 
of the black community is comprised 
mainly of individuals and groups 
which owe their~prominence, for 
the most part, to those forces and 
institutions which they are struggling 
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to overcome. Thus, a preponderant 
majority of the leadership of the 
minority community is almost al- 
ways integrated into the existing 
, political order in such a fashion 
that it is reluctant to contemplate 
establishing ‘independent, disci- 
plined political organizations de- 
signed to maximize political power. 
Instead the minority leadership is 
almost always bashful about power. 
It will go to great lengths to ensure 
the adversary that it does not wish to 
take over, that it does not wish to 
take power, that it only wants to 
participate in the decisionmaking 


process. Instead of making maximum ` 


efforts to organize their own com- 
munities, to'-develop community- 
based priorities or agendas, and to 
attempt to develop alliances and 
coalitions around their’ own: inde- 
pendently determined policy 
choices, black leaders ‘establish 
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loosely organized and poorly disci- 
plined coordinating councils which 
seek to establish ad hoc alliances: in 


’ response to policy initiatives of the 


adversary community. The primary 
concern is with securing equal op- 
portunity within the priorities. 

The elected black political leader- 
ship which emerges from these cir- 
cumstances will be one which, even 
though propelled into office by black 
votes, has no organizationally based 
support. There are no regular struc- 
tures for political debate and de- 
liberations between black officials 
and black rank and file. Political 
discussion of consequence continues 
to be monopolized by the. white 
commercial and business elite and 


- the elected officials. Under these cir- 


cumstances, the political empower- 
ment of the black community re- 


"mains a goal to be attained rather 


than an already realized milestone. 
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Black Gities/White Suburbs: Domestic Colonialism 
As an Interpretive Idea 


By H. V. SAvrrcH 


ABSTRACT: This essay analyzes race relations in America 
from the perspective of changing demographic trends be- 
tween cities and suburbs. Essentially, it treats cities and sub- 
urbs as territorially distinct units through which social proc- 
esses between racial or ethnic groups are carried out. Central 
cities are fast becoming reservations for the poor and un- 
wanted; suburbs are incredsingly exclusive and enjoy a privi- 
leged status for those who can afford to reside in them. Using 
data on racial/ethnic concentration, welfare and unemploy- 
ment, this essay applies the analogue of colonies and colo- 
nializing societies to examine the dynamics between black 
central cities and white suburbs. A final section of the essay . 
discusses the political and legal mechanisms which work to 
make “domestic colonialism” possible. 


H. V. Savitch is Associate Professor of Urban Affairs and Public Policy at the State 
University of New York, Purchase. Dr. Savitch has taught courses in ethnic and race 
relations and served as director of several projects dealing with the operations of 
state and local government in this area. In addition he has authored articles which 
have appeared in POLITY, NEW YORK AFFAIRS, and other publications. He is 
currently completing a book, URBAN POLICY AND THE EXTERIOR City, which deals 
with the impact of federal and state policies on major cities. 
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BLACK CITIES/WHITE SUBURBS 


\ 
HE IDEA of examining race re- 


lations in America as a mani- ' 


festation of colonial exploitation is 


not novel. Just ten years ago a liberal ` 


arm of the Establishment—the 
Kemer Commission—announced 


that “our nation is moving toward two- 


societies, one black,. one white” 
and that these societies were “sepa- 
rate and unequal.’”! At about the same 
- time Stokely Carmichael and Charles 
Hamilton gave analytic form to the 
Kerner Commission’s observation 
by hammering out a theory which 
likened America’s treatment of black 
citizens to that of imperialist Europe 
exploiting its African colonies. 


... Under classic colonialism, the 
colony is a source of cheaply produced 
raw materials (usually agricultural or 
mineral) which.the “Mother Country” 
then processes into finished goods and 
sells at high profit—sometimes back to 
the colony itself. The black communities 
in America do not export anything ex- 
cept human labor. But is the differentia- 


tion more than a technicality? Essenti- 


ally, the African colony is selling its 
labor; the product itself does not bélong 
to the subjects because the land is not 
theirs. At the same time let us look at 
the black people in the South; cultivat- 
ing cotton at $3.00 for a ten hour day 
and from that buying cotton -dresses 
(and food and other goods) from white 
manufacturers.* à paj 


To this one-sided economic rela- 
tionship, Carmichael and Hamilton 
added a political dimension by point- 
ing out that subjugation also re- 
quired direct ‘or indirect rule to suf- 
focate the legitimate aspirations of 
the colonized, American blacks, too, 


' 1. See Report of The National Advisory 
Commission On Civil A S (New York: 
Bantam Books, 1968), p. 

2. Stokely Carmichael ad Charles Hamil- 

` ton, Black Power (New York: Knopf, 1967), 
p. 6. 
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were politically controlled by direct 
means in the South (deprivation of 
voting rights, intimidation) and more 
indirectly in the North through gerry- 
mandered electoral districts and the 
cooptation of black politicians. 
The “colonial analogy” became a 
popular concept among critical writ- 
ers and a way of understanding why 
blacks, generation after generation, 
were kept at the lowest rungs of the 
social ladder. Yet there were incon- 
gruities in -comparing “classic 
colonialism” with “domestic colo- 
nialism.” “Classic colonialism” was 
based on distinct geographical re- 


` lationships and the exploitation of 


one territory’s resources by another, 
while its domestic analogue was 
locked into the same land mass and 
hinged exclusively on social (that is 
race) relationships. Carmichael and 
Hamilton were compelled to recog- 
nize this and tried to reduce the 
difference as a mere “technicality,” 
but the disimilarity stuck in their 
theoretical craw and weakened the 


theory. Robert: Blauner,’ a sympa- 


thetic sociologist, attempted to deal 
with this difficulty by truncating the 
“colonial analogy” and distinguish- 
ing between colonialism as a social 
system and colonialism as a process. 
Essentially, Blauner conceded that 
while “classic colonialism” existed 
between territorially distinct social 
systems, there was, nonetheless, a 
common process of racial oppression 
which characterized both types of 
colonialism,? All Blauner could do, 
however, was explain the difference 
by making theoretical refinements — 
he did not address the nettlesome 
question of why it was that the very 
areas occupied by blacks (big city- 
slurs, segregated towns) were al- 


3. Robert Blauner “Internal Colonialism 
and Ghetto Revolt,” Soctal Problems, vol. 
16, no. 4 (Spring 1969), pp. 393-94. 
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ways subject to deterioration and 
were unable to rebuild themselves.’ 

Other social scientists attempted 
to deal with the dual factors of racial 
and territorial exploitation by chang- 
ing the targets of oppression to non- 
blacks. Thus Barrera, Munoz, and 
Ornelas write of the Chicano experi- 
ence as “domestic colonialism” 
which contained the characteristics 
of the “classic”? variety because it 
involved “forced entry” into the 
colonized society. According to their 
interpretation, Chicanos suffered 
through a “conquest and subsequent 
take-over’ of their land in the south- 
west which was coupled with “ex- 
ternal administration” by Anglo- 
Americans.’ This version of domestic 
colonialism is useful, but too nar- 
rowly limited to the circumstances of 
a single ethnic. group in one section 
of the country. Moreover, it does not 
explain the plight of other His- 
panics (Puerto Ricans, Dominicans) 


who voluntarily migrated to the’ 


United States, nor the larger group of 
black Americans who have occupied 
a common land mass with their white 


brethren. 


CENTRAL CITIES AND RACE AS THE 
LINKAGE TO DOMESTIC 
COLONIALISM 


This article. contends the “do- 
mestic colonialism” can be under- 
stood in much the same way as 
“classic colonialism” and that the 
exploitation of central cities as a dis- 
tinct territory can be linked to racial 
exploitation as a process. Domestic 
colonialism is not limited merely toa 
relationship between different 
groups; it consists additionally of an 

AAM 

4. Mario Barrera, Carlos Munoz, and 
Charles Ornelas “The Barrio As An.Internal 
Colony,” in Urban Affairs Annual Reviews: 


People and Politics in Urban Society, vol. 
VI (Los Angeles: Sage, 1972), p. 484. ` 
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extraction of resourées from part of 
our social system located in central 
cities. Because of massive shifts of 
rural blacks to central cities and their 
relegation to well defined territories 
within those cities, racial exploita- 
tion is greatly facilitated. The sub- 
jection of central cities to colonial - 
exploitation and the economic de- 
pendency of blacks within those 
cities operate in tandem with each , 
other to bring about “domestic colo- 
nialism.” This could explain why 
“urban policies” are often viewed as 
synonymous with ameliorative po- 
licies for blacks and other minorities. 
It also explains why organizations 
concerned with black progress often 
fall under the rubric of urban better- 
ment. Intuitively black activists have 
grasped the linkage between the 
territorial deterioration of the inner 
city and racism, though they have 
not systematically ‘explained that 
connection. 

The concept of “domestic colonial- ' 
ism” is used here-to include the fol-, 
lowing four characteristics: (1) a terri- 
torial distinction between “colo- 
nized” central cities and “colonizing” 
outer suburbs, (2) a social distinc- 
tion based on race, class, or ethnicity 
of groups which respectively inhabit 


` central cities and suburbs, (3) an ex- 


ploitative pecuniary relationship be- 
tween thèse territories in which the ` 
resources of central cities (as ‘colo- 
nies) are depleted and put to the use , 
of suburbs (as colonizers), and (4).a 
set of political/legal devices which 
are used to sort out different groups. 
and perpetuate this unequal rela- 
tionship. Taken cumulatively these 
factors ‘create both a relationship 
between races in this country and a 
tangible outcome between distinct 
territories which is similar to the 
systematic bilking of Africa and 
Asia during their colonial periods. 
To better appreciate the plight of 
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blacks in E s inner cities, we 
should first examine the chànges 
which have taken place between 
these cities and their surrounding 
environs during the last century. 


THE CHANGE FROM INTERIOR TO 
EXTERIOR CITIES: FORMAT FOR’ 
DOMESTIC COLONIALISM 


History rarely furnishes clear or 
convenient breaks for curious schol- 
ars, but one way to view the changes 
which have occurred between cen- 
tral cities and country-side is to con- 
ceive of them in terms of the rela- 

‘tive autonomy and heterogeneity 
that-each social system enjoyed. I 


refer to the rising urban centers of ' 


the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries as interior cities be- 
cause they were relatively more 


autonomous and heterogenous than . 


cities of the late twentieth century. 
Latter day cities are referred to here 
as exterior cities because they are 
tied up so complexly with commer- 
cial and political activities external 
to them. At the same time, exterior 
cities have become more segregated 


~ 


and more uniquely associated with a ` 


permanent underclass of America’s 
poor. aaa 
The interior city was .distin- 
guished by an inward orientation 
which ‘was fed by the primacy of 
its urban core and revealed. in a cul- 
tural and psychological centrism. Its 
concerns were taken up with how 
surrounding environs might contrib- 
ute to the growth of the city and the 
enrichment of its political power. Its 
struggles were to maximize its own 
autonomy so that it might be freer to 
deal with issues which it considered 
‘uniquely urban. Its.pull was centrip- 
etal, drawing all kinds of activities 
into its center or setting conditions. 
so that smaller ventures might 
flourish around it. f 


As the interior city grew in the 
midst of a vast ruralized, environ- 
ment, rural and urban gradually 
mixed, and both territories changed. 
By the end of World War II this 


change had begun to set in, and for’ 


the next twenty years or so there was 
a transition from interior to exterior 


city. Today cities are no longer in- 


ward oriented and they are fast los- 


ing their centripetal powers, but so, 


too, has the “countryside” taken on 
citylike qualities. 

What the emergence of the exterior 
city means is that the older, former 
interior cities, are now being shaped 
from the outside and through myriad 
pulls in other sectors of the nation. 
The preeminence of the urban core 
is being replaced by new or relocated. 
capital, which is vested in the sur- 


rounding fringes of the cities, the _ 


suburbs, and open spaces of the 
nation. Centripetal pulls are fading 
and giving way to centrifugal pulls 
from a massive urbanization which 


is occurring outside traditional con- 


texts and having profound effects.on 
older cities. The, concerns of the 
exterior city are different from 
those of its predecessor and are 
now couched in the semantics of 
survival, whose slogans are becom- 
ing familiar— maintain the tax base, 
stop “white flight,” keep the “down- 
towns” alive, preserve the “ethnic 
neighborhood” (recall candidate 
Jimmy Carter’s remark on “ethnic 


purity”). 


Fifty years ago being an urbanite . 


meant that one participated in a great 
variety of relationships, often con- 
fronted others in impersonal or spe- 
cialized roles, and became part of a 
mechanistic, variegated. society. By 
contrast, the rural culture was or- 
ganic and based on traditional and 
personal ties; what one man knew to 


. be true was what all men accepted 


as, fact, and the urban world was 
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believed to be a hostile and alien 
place. Today it is no longer easy to 
compartmentalize these worlds. The 
person who resides outside the city 
may be more “cosmopolitan” than 
one who lives in it. If anything, 
during the last two decades there 
has been something of a population 
exchange between the two societies. 


Today it is not uncommon for affluent. 


corporate executives to commute 
50 or 60 miles each day from urban 
downtowns to their country homes. 
The buying of vacated farms by an 
urban middle class and the invasion 
by commuters of a land beyond the 
suburban fringe known as “exurbia” 

is another bit of weight on the scale 
of transformation. By the same token, 


farming, which has been the main- - 


stay of traditional family life in the 
hinterland, is now an agri-business 
with all the trappings of the big 
urban corporation. 

Corporate agriculture has had its 
consequences for other rural folk. 
Millions of black sharecroppers, 
mostly from the South, who „have 


been displaced from the land, now . 


settle in the inner cities. A Chicano 
and Puerto Rican peasantry has also 
migrated to inner cities in search of 
jobs; and close to half of all Native 
Americans have left federal reserva- 
tions for the cities. Harlem, east Los 
Angeles, and parts of Rapid City, 
South Dakota are grim evidence of 


this rural trek to the cities. Since ` 


World War II a demographic revolu- 
tion has occurred in America’s central 
cities with a poor, unerhployed peas- 
antry taking the places of an urban 
class, while a much wealthier urban 
class moves out to “urbanize” the 
hinterland. Unlike the internal segre- 
gation of the interior city, which, 
for all its faults, kept’ wealth and 
poverty within the same territorial 
bounds and left the city with its re- 
` sources intact, this new segregation 
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has transferred poverty into the city 
while exporting its affluent classes 
from it. 

Sull, these suburban classes have 
not relinquished their control. over 
lucrative portions of the central 
cities. The relationship between cen- 
tral city and hinterland is not typified 


by the features of the interior city,! 


but by the new exterior city where 
the control of wealth is' vested out- 
side its bounds. These new features 


_ combine a limited interdependence 


between city and suburb and a selec- 
tive penetration of central cities in 
order to establish the conditions for 
territorial colonialism. Interde- 
pendence and penetration have al- 
ways been part of the syndrome for 
“classic colonialism” and involved 
the capacity to enter into the colo- 
nized society, manage its produc- 
tivity, and extract its wealth for ex- 
port back to the colonizing society. 


If we want to analyze this from a do- ` 


mestic perspective, the “manage- 
ment of productivity” can be as- 
sessed by determining exactly which 
groups in our society occupy the 
highest stations in the city’s eco- 
nomic hierarchy. Likewise, the “‘ex- 
traction of urban wealth” can be 
assessed by looking at those groups 
which absorb a disproportionate 
amount of central city income and 
how that income flows across urban- 
suburban boundaries. 

Specific data concerning these 


questions is scanty, but the aç- 


cumulation of available evidence on 
employment and income (together 
with trends on race and welfare) 
point in one direction. To begin 
with the most broadly gauged sta- 
tistics on commuter traffic and in- 
come within metropolitan areas, we 
see that in 1970 over 40 million 
people travelled to work, and close 
to half of all those living within 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
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TABLE 1 


` , COMMUTING WORKFORCE WITHIN CENTRAL CITIES AND SUBURBS 
Bem LIVING AND WORKING WITHIN SAME SMSA 


TOTAL | 

16 Yrs OD 

AND OLDER 
i : j -~ 40,815,970 

Earnings in 1989 ¢ 

$1-4,999 14,836,459 
5,000-9,999 - 15,602,427 
10,000-14,999 6,241,538 
15,000-24,999 - 2,293,813 
` 25,000 or more 862,510 


WORKING IN WORKING OUTSIDE 
CENTRAL cny: CENTRAL City 
23,044,693 17,771,277 

55% 45% 
58% , 42% 
55% ` 45% 
56% ‘ 44% 

38% 





Source: These figures are calculated from commuter patterns within SMSAs provided by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, “Characteristics of Workers by Residence and Place of Work,” In Journey to 


Work (Washington, DC: USGPO, 1972), p. 233. 


Nore: Figures are for SMSAs of 250,000 or more. ` 


Areas (i.e. central cities and their 


outlying suburbs, called SMSAS by ` 


_the U.S. Bureau of the Census) still 
eamed their living within the core 
city. (See table 1.) 

Within low and moderate income 
brackets: of people earning one: to 
14,999 dollars per year, the per- 
centages of those working within 

, and outside the ‘central city remain 
fairly constant. Slightly more than 
half of these wage eamers (unskilled 
or semi-skilled laborers and low 
status clerks) work. within central 
cities. Those in the next income 
category (better-paid craftsman, mid- 
dle managers, and some profes- 
sionals) hover at about the same or 
slightly higher proportions in identi- 
fying their place of work. The real 

- jump occurs in the category at or 

above $25,000 per year, where 62 

percent of these individuals work in 

central cities. For the most part 
these people are found in executive, 
professional, or entrepreneurial 
positions. They manage, and in many 
cases own, the financial houses, 
manufacturing concerns, and retail 
outlets which are located in the cen- 
tral cities. A broad though fair 
generalization is that those in the 


B. ee: : 
highest income brackets are most 
likely to gain their living from cen- 
tral city locations. 

While these data may tell us some- 
thing about income and workplace, 
they. do not separate suburban com- 
muters from central city residents -- 
so that we can get some notion of 
where income is spent, Moreover, 


‘the inclusion of metropolitan areas 
_with populations as low as 250,000 


obfuscates the role played by the 
handful of our older, deteriorating 
cities (Detroit, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, for example) as the territories 
through which colonial extraction 
actually takes place. To get at this 
issue, I have singled out the greater 
New York metropolitan area and its 
patterns of income and occupation 
between central city and suburb. The 
data presented in Tables 2 and 3 
represent a ten-year average | be- 
tween 1960 and 1970 in relative 
earnings and occupations held. 

The most salient’ point to be 
gleaned from these tables is the con- 
cordance between class structure (as 
reflected in earnings or occupation) 
and territorial residence. Both. tables ` 
show that more highly paid indi- 


_ viduals and those in managerial (that 
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TABLE 2 
EARNINGS OF MANHATTAN WORKERS BY PLACE OF RESIDENCE: 1960-70 


$13,884 


$13,642 


$13,814 





ee es County 


Suffolk New York 
County Cry 


_ Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 20 May 1976. : 


TABLE 3 


OCQUPATIONAL PROFILE OF RESIDENTS AND COMMUTERS AT WORK 
IN NEW York City, 1960-70 


-RESDENTS 


1 





COMMUTERS 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 20 May 1976. 


is, controlling) occupations are far 
more likely to be suburbanites who 
commute to the city. In contrast, 
residents of the city predominate in 
the lowest paid jobs, earning about 
half the income of suburban com- 
muters. They are far more likely to 
be found working in unskilled or 
semiskilled jobs as dishwashers, 
janitors, or press operators. Though 
18.3 percent of the city’s workforce 
is made up of commuters, they held 
42, percent of the professional and 


managerial positions. In Nassau . 


county, a third of the labor force 
commuted to New York City and that 


third produced 43 percent of the in-" 
come earned by Nassau residents.’ 
Given the nature of the data and 
the predominant trends which they 
point up, a logical inference is that 
much of the wealth and resources 
of the urban core are controlled by 
“commuters,” who come into Man- 
hattan on a daily basis and leave for 
their suburban households after 
work. Another inference, is that a 
disproportionate amount of the in- 


-come which the central city gener- 


5. See The New York Times, 30 June 1976, 


sec. IV, p. 7. 
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ates flows out to the suburbs through 
a managerial (and owning) class and 
is spent on commodities which are 
necessary to sustain life in the out- 
lying suburbs. Houses are bought 
and constructed in the suburbs, 
property taxes are paid to local 
` townships, and goods are purchased 
at local shopping malls. The suburbs 


not only sustain themselves by ab-. 


sorbing disproportionate income 
from the central city but derive their 
value from a protected proximity to 
the urban core. Expensive housing, 
spacious surroundings, and even 
cheap domestic “help” are all made 
possible by invisible costs borne by 
the central city. Meanwhile the cen- 
tral city must pack huge numbers of 
less affluent residents into tenements 


or apartment buildings; it must build 


on open spaces and cut down green- 


ery to make way for bustling busi-. 


nesses; and it often uses its rivers 


and harbors as cesspools for factory ` 


waste. Every day thousands upon 
thousands of suburban commuters 
descend upon the central cities to 
use their transit facilities, their 
streets, their theatres—all without 
directly paying for the costs of clean- 
ing or policing these facilities. To 
paraphrase one writer: what would 
be the desirability of Scarsdale, 
New York if it were plunked down 
in the middle of Kansas—or the 
value of real estate in Grosse Point 
Michigan if it were not within pene- 
trating distance from Detroit?’ 


What remains in the central city is‘ 


a growing labor force which is either 
intermittently employed or em- 
ployed in menial jobs at the margins 
of a sustainable income. Compare 
this to colonial West Africa, where a 
` newly urbanized native class was 
used to work the businesses of an 


6. Theodore Lowi, The End of Liberalism 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1969) p. 197. 


. part of “classic” 
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alien controlled industry, while the 
bulk of profits were exported back 
to the colonizing nation. Both the 
“domestic” and “classic” cases of ` 
colonialism also possessed a large 
lumpen proletariat, which resided 
close to the area of productivity, 
and could be put quickly to work 
during peak economic cycles and left 
to a state of charity during low cycles. 
Dependency which is tied to racial 
characteristics was an important 
colonialism just 
as it is an important component of 
its domestic equivalent. 


RACE AND DEPENDENCY: 
INSTRUMENTS FOR 
DOMESTIC COLONIALISM 


Race is a much analyzed fact of 
American life, and social scientists 
have written about it in many differ- 
ent contexts. Racism has been as- . 


_cribed to the need to dominate; it 


has been attributed- to historical 
circumstances of slavery; and it has 
been treated from the perspective of 
class exploitation.” I do not attempt 
here to make any claims about the 
etiology of racism nor about the 
essential reasons behind ‘black op- 
pression in this country. Race -and 
ethnic pluralism do, however, serve 
as convenient dividing lines for car- 
rying out territorial exploitation, and 
racism is bound up with it. Blacks 
and other ethnic minorities (His- 
panics, Native Americans) have be- 
come the foremost victims’ of this 
Prpicitetiaji; although they are ‘not 


7. For age examples of each of these 
approaches to racism, see a psychological 
interpretation by Abram er and Lionel 
Ovesey, The Mark of Oppression (Cleveland: 
World, 1962). See an historical interpreta-- 
tion by Charles Silberman, Crisis in Black 
and White (New York: Random House, 
1964) and see a class dr Marxist analysis by 
Wilson Record, Racé and Radicalism 
(Ithaca; NY: Cornell University Press, 1964). 
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its exclusive targets. The elderly, 


ethnic working classes, and newly” 
arrived aliens are also objects of prey . 


in the declining central cities. 

What makes blacks particularly 
prone to domestic colonialism is 
their vulnerability to it. Subordinate 
status as an ethnic-racial group rein- 
forces the subordinate position of 
blacks as ‘an economic class, and 
this combines with territorial segre- 
gation to make blacks first amongst 
the colonized people of the central 
cities. A useful question to test this 
proposition is to. ask: Does being 
born into a particular group drama- 
tically increase a member’s life 
chances of being poor, intermittently 
employed, or dependent upon wel- 
fare payments from the state? If the 
answer is “yes,” the chances are 
' also- increased of being counted 
amongst the central cities’ newly 
arrived minorities. Obversely, should 
the response to this question be 
negative, the chances are increased 
that an individual would be counted 
amongst the upwardly mobile resi- 
dents of suburbia or as, part of the 
regional migration toward the newer 
areas of the “sunbelt.” 

The reason that particular terri- 
torial and racial characteristics are 
found in congruence with each other 
relates to the role in which cities 
have been cast as reservations for 
the poor and the despised minori- 
ties of our society. As other terri- 
tories have grown in worth, blacks 
have either been displaced from the 
countryside (as in the South) or have 
been prevented from migrating to 
them (as in the North). Thus, as 


8. For a different ideological perspective 
-on how central cities.have begun to serve 
as reservations for the poor, see George 
Sternlieb, “The City as Sandbox” and Nor- 
- ton Long “The City as Reservation” in 
The Public Interest, no. 25 (Fall 1971), 
-pp. 14-38. ; 
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automation threw blacks off the to- ` 
bacco and cotton fields during the 
fifties, they flocked to nearby cities 
in search of employment. Jackson- - 
ville, New Orleans, and Atlanta be- 
came the immediate stopoffs in the 
South for those without subsistence. 
In the North, cities like New York, 
Detroit, and Cleveland became 
reservations for the unemployed 
while whites barred them from the 
growing suburbs. Race became a . 
recognizable badge, congruent with . 

“lower class” life styles, and this 

set the stage for the subject popula- 

tion to be quarantined within the ` 


‘oldest urban neighborhoods. 


The movement of racial groups be- 
tween 1960 and 1970 is truly dramatic . 
and could only have taken place if 
powerful factors were at work to 
simultaneously infuse the cities 
with unwanted minorities and ~ 
block them from’ the suburbs.’ 
America’s largest cities one out a 
every four residents is black, com- 
pared with only one out of twenty 
in the suburbs. Over three million 
blacks were. added to the cities 
during the 1960s, almost three times 
the black increase in outlying areas, : 
despite the fact that suburbs were 
growing twenty times faster than 
cities.°.To put these figures in na- 
tional terms, nearly 60 percent of all 
blacks lived in the central cities in 
1970, compared to 30 percent of the 
white population. Only 15 percent 
of the nation’s blacks lived in the 


‘suburbs, compared to about 40 per- 


cent of the nation’s whites. Since 
1970, the white population in central 
cities has dropped more rapidly 


9. These-figures are derived from Michael 
Danielson, ‘Differentiation,’ Segregation, 
Metropolis,” in Commission on Population 
Growth and the American Future: Research 
Reports, vol. IV, Governance and Popula- 
tion, ed. A. E. Keir Nash (Washington, DC; 
USGPO, 1972), pp: 151-52. 
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TABLE 4 
RACIAL/ETHNIC SEGREGATION IN CITIES AND SUBURBS: 1970 
METROPOLITAN AREA BLACK FAMILIES HISPANIC FAMILIES 

‘Number % Number % 
New York central city . 394,904 90 200,876 - 98 
New York suburbs 45,328 10 7,192 4 
Los Angeles central clty 117,959 67 ‘119,607 41 
Los Angeles suburbs 57,249 33 173,517 ` 59 
Chicago central city 244,626 90 53,473 76 
Chicago suburbs 28,671 f 10 16,775 : 24 

Philadelphla central city 147,664 88 6,637 8 
Philadelphia suburbs 20,239 12 1,021 15 
Detroit central city 150,769 88 5,697 46 
_ Detroit suburbs 20,599 12 6,581 54 
Cleveland central city 67,181 86 3,054 65 
Cleveland suburbs . 10,627 14 1,610 35 
Baltimore central city - 89,920 87 1,753 43 
Baltimore suburbs 13,613 13 2,290 57 
Wash. D.C. central clty - 121,058 77 3,284 20 
Wash. D.C. suburbs 36,129 23 12,748 80 
Dallas central city 47,045 ` 87 14,758 68 
Dallas suburbs 7165 - 13 6,963 _ 82 
Houston central clty 71,656 “84 32,229 72 
Houston suburbs 13,3867 16 1,270 19 


Source: Statistics are calculated from U.S. Bureau of the Census, 


Population,” in 1970 Census of the Population. 
than ever, nearly three percent each 
year, while the black population has 
remained stable-or increased.’® 

Still a different perspective on this 
demographic phenomenon is offered 
in Table 4 which reflects the results 
of this population shift at the end . 
of the last decade. Here the con- 
gruence between territory and race 
(or, in the case of Hispanics, ethnic 
features) is equally striking. The 
figures indicate absolute numbers 
and percentage of blacks and His- 


10. The Regional Plan Association, “The 
Region’s Agenda,” in New York Regional 
Plan, 1975, vol. I, no. 1, pp. 1-2. 
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“Characteristics of the 


panics residing in .the ten largest 
American cities as well as in their 
suburban rings. 

In every metropolitan area listed, 
blacks are clustered into the central 
cities and left out of the-suburbs. In 
every case, except Los Angeles, over 
three-fourths of the black popula- 
tion inhabits the central city. Even 
the so-called “boom” cities of the 
sunbelt (Dallas and Houston). rele- 
gate over 85 percent of their black 
populations to the urban core. The 
rule of territorial segregation is not 
as strong among Hispanic popula- 
tions, and in four of the metropoli- 
tan areas (Los Angeles, Detroit, 
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Baltimore, and Washington) the sub- 
urban rings have a somewhat higher 
concentration of’ Spanish-speaking 
individuals. In three of them (De- 
troit, Baltimore and Washington) the 
total number of Spanish-speaking 


persons is small and involves no: 


more than 16,000 families. Only 
Los Angeles, with its large Chicano 

population, stands out as an excep- 
tion and contains a large minority 
population in its suburbs. At the 
other end of the spectrum, New York, 
with its large Puerto Rican popula- 
tion, has an Hispanic concentration 
which exceeds black segregation 
within the urban core, and only 
four percent of this minority can 
be found in the suburbs. 

Racial segregation alone would not 
be so odious if it were not coupled 
with severe dependency. What made 
inner city ghettoes such fortresses 
for European ethnic groups was that 
they provided the newly arrived an 
area in which they could work and 
own minor businesses (grocery 
stores, tailor shops, small construc- 
tion firms) at a time when commerce 
was not overwhelmed by giant cor- 
porate chains. For blacks.and many 
Hispanics, the ghetto is a ‘prison 
because they own very little within 
the innert city and because of their 
extreme dependence on an outer 
world for job opportunities or wel- 
fare subsistence. Dependency has 
always been a major feature’ of the 
colonial syndrome. It renders the 
subject population weak, helpless, 
and ultimately grateful for the mea- 
ger benefits they are allowed to en- 
joy from time to time. Dependency 
also functions to bewilder and con- 
fuse the colonized populations with 
doubts about their self-worth and 
their ability to control things. 

When conservative politicians talk 
about the demoralizing and debilita- 
ting effects of welfare, they‘are quite 
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` correct. Liberals and some radical 


ideologues show a naive tendency 
to justify the existence of welfare 
for able-bodied people on grounds 
thatit is necessary for young mothers 
to stay at home or, that jobs which 
do exist do. not pay enough and lack 
“dignity.” Yet the liberal/radical 
rationale fails to appreciate that non- 
productivity and the denial of an 
earned stake in society does, in fact, 
rob people of confidence in them- 
selves. And to deny a whole popula- 
tion gainful employment is to set the 
psychological and economic condi- 
tions for controlling that population. 


One of the more patronizing and in- 


sulting aspects of the American left | 
toward blacks is the social bondage 
it produced by concentrating on the 
“right to welfare” instead of the right 
to full, productive employment. 
What Barry Goldwater and Elijah 
Mohammed had in common during 
the sixties was a much sharper in-' 
sight into the makings of real human 
power than all the intellectuals and 
revolutionaries at the convention 
halls. 

Dependency not only keeps colo- _ 
nized populations at a distance from 
the seat of power, but accustoms 
them to being used and easily’ 
manipulated into a state of resigna- 
tion. A bit of work here, temporary 
day labor there, and frequent checks 
from unemployment or welfare keeps 
these individuals on a constant tether 


‘held by others. To be kept reliant on 
‘unpredictable powers is, over a long 


haul, extremely debilitating and 
desensitizes thé victims about the 
possibility for change. For a while 
there may be rumblings of protest 
(strikes, building takeovers, street _ 
demonstrations, etc.) and politics 
takes place through spurts of eu- 
phoric activity (witness the political - 
contagion of a Martin Luther King 
or a Malcolm X). Ultimately, political 
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quiescence prevails and inner city 
blacks become incapable of sus- 
tained organizational activity (wit- 
ness the weak party organizations 
in urban ghettoes, the extraordinarily 
low voting turnouts). Most of the 
colonized simply accept their fate 
by turning to. intragroup, familial, 
or personal outlets. Unemployed 
men socialize on street corners or 
in taverns; abandoned women wait 
for the next welfare check to reward 
‘themselves by shopping for a gift at 
the end. of each period of financial 
siege; families turn to the arrival of 
another child to rekindle feelings of 
warmth and self-importance. The’ 
worst effects of resignation can‘ be 
seen in the total dropout, who has 
not only lost the will to fight back, 
but fails to derive any sense of , 
permanence or capacity to thrive 
within ‘the broadest conventional 
standards. Here the only outlet is 
in crime, drugs, and pillage. 

The paradox of the dependency 
syndrome is that it contains the visi- - 
ble aspects of a free, uncaring life 
style but beneath it is an abiding 

_social control which teaches sub- 
mission. To be jobless is a reminder: 
of how tentative’ an individual’s 
judgments really are, and to be 
habituated to euphoric escapes from 
these shackles is, itself, a way of 
learning how to return to them. Ask ` 
an Afrikaaner from Capetown and a 
businessman from Newark why it is 
that blacks are held in an inferior 
position, and they will probably turn 
up with the same response. In both 
instances they are likely to explain 
that their subject populations are 
content enough as they are and. are 
not equipped to aspire toward any- 
thing else. In both cases, too, the 
answers will be a self-serving ration- 
alization for the acceptance of the 
status quo and the continuance of 
SORIA control. 
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Two useful measures for analyz- 


ing this dependency syndrome are 


in the rates of black unemployment 
and welfare. We are all familiar with 
the general trends. Black unemploy- 
ment has been about double that of 
whites, and welfare is. substantially 
higher. What is interesting about 
these measures is their confinement 
to the central cities and the way in 
which they interact with race and 


_territory to define domestic colonial- 
ism. Table 5 provides a statistical 


profile of this dependency. 

As expected, the black rates of 
unemployment and welfare are con- 
centrated within central cities, while 
their suburban rings contain ‘only a 
fragment of these populations. The 
extent of black segregation in the 
inner cities is strikingly coupled 
with their dependency. The largest- 
and oldest cities have the greatest 
concentrations of unemployed ‘or 
welfare recipients. New York, Chi- 


‘cago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleve- 


land, and Baltimore all hover near or 
above the 90 percent mark. What is 
particularly disturbing is the high 
absolute number of dependent blacks 
who are confined to the central 
cities. A high percentage of de- 
pendent people within a single racial/ 
ethnic group probably indicates ill 
treatment of that group, but when 
the group also constitutes a sub- 
stantial mass of the populace within. 
a territory, the colonial analogy 
looms even larger. Moreover, those 
neighborhoods of the central city 
inhabited by blacks are segregated 
and largely managed by nonresi- 
dents. During each workday, white 
bureaucrats (social workers, unem- 
ployment office supervisors) ad- - 
minister the flow of subsistence pay- 
ments to black families; public and 
private enforcement officers (police- 
men, judges, bill collectors) regulate 
human conduct; and middle class 
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TABLE 5 ; 
RACE/ETHNICITY AND DEPENDENCY BETWEEN CITIES AND SUBURBS 


BLAck 
METROPOLITAN AREA UNEMPLOYED 

Number % 

New York central city - 32,162 91 
suburbs 3,169 9 
Los Angeles central city 19,762 69 
suburbs 8,724 31 
Chicago central city 26,997 90 
suburbs 2,936 10 
Philadelphia central city 16,270 90 
suburbs ` 1,788 10 
Detroit central city 25,738 88 
suburbs 3,548 12 
Cleveland central city ‘7,880 89 
suburbs 1,010 11 
Baltimore central city 9,909 92 
suburbs . - 916 8 
Washington DC central city 10,067 82 
suburbs , 2,169 18 
Dallas central city 4,012 83 
suburbs . 801 17 
Houston central city 6,180 ` 84 
suburbs ` 41,154 16 


HISPANIC 


BLACK =: 

FaMiuss/ HISPANIC Fames 
WELFARE UNEMPLOYED WELFARS 
Number % Number % Number % 
81,902 93 15,502 97 69,586 99 
6440 ` T 4233 3 837 1 
28,221 73 15,315. 45 16,601 46 
10,341 27 18,618 65 20,394 55 
43,234. 95 5549 81 4,682 91 
2,088 6 1,287 19 470 9 
29,178 92 580 25 1673 94 
2,531 8 477 75 103 6 
22,956 89 810 54 483 70 
2,845 11 681 46 211 30 
10,931 93 284 74 292 87 
758 7. 98 26 44 -13 
16,784 95 150 63 104 69 
899- 5 87 47 43 31 
9,847 87 312 36 129 30 
1,522 13 549 64  \301 70 
11,758 68 803 63 424 65 
6,963 32 468 37 224 35 
6,149 80 1,723 78 1270 19 
1,489 20 485 22 5445 81 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Characteristics of the Population,” in 1970 Census of the 


Population, tables 85, 89, 92, 94, 98, and 100. 


businessmen (doctors, insurance 
agents, retailers) derive profits from 
ghetto consumers. 

Much the same pattern peik 
among Hispanics in central cities, 
although not quite as consistently. 
Los Angeles, Washington, Detroit, 
and Baltimore.have higher unemploy- 
ment rates for Hispanics in their 
suburbs than in their central cities, 
but the welfare rates in two of these 
cities (Detroit and Baltimore) con- 
form to the prevailing pattern. As 
‘mentioned earlier, the number of 
Hispanics involved in these areas is 
considerably smaller than the num- 
ber of blacks. One reason. for His- 
panic minorities residing outside 


these particular central cities is that 
Los Angeles and Washington depart 
from the norms of America’s older 
cities. Los Angeles is a protoypical 
“spread city,” built in the contem- 
porary period, and much of its heavy - 
industry ‘is intentionally zoned | 
outside of its bounds; while Wash- 
ington is a residential magnet for 
middle class federal employees. . 
Aside from these exceptions, the 
sweep of the data points to a racial 
lumpen proletariat within the urban 
cores of our nation which is worsen- 
ing over time. In terms of economic 
class alone, cities have become much 
poorer, while their suburban rings 


_ have grown with wealthier families. 
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One study by the Suburban Action 
Institute divided metropolitan area 
populations into quintiles according 
to the reported income-of each group. 
The study then went on to plot the 
migration of each income quintile 
into or out of the central city between 
the. two decades spanning 1950 to 


1970. The results showed that, by . 


1970, more than 50 percent of the 
population of most. central cities 
“was in the bottom two quintiles, 
while their suburbs held less than 
half of this percentage. Measured as 
a percentage of change, the shift of 
lower income populations between 


territories was staggering. Central _ 


cities had increased their cumula- 
tive proportion of lower income 
groups by 113 percent, while suburbs 
had actually lost their proportion of 
people in this category with a de- 
cline of 30 percent.’ 

‘What are the reasons for this 
racial and class segregation? Ob- 
viously there are some market forces 
at work. Older, more decrepit hous- 
ing conditions drive out a white 
middle class and provide affordable 
resting places for the poor. Not- 
withstanding the forces of supply and 
demand, however, black migration 
to the suburbs should be techni- 
cally possible. The federal govern- 
ment provides subsidies of various 
sorts for low income renters and 
even homeowners. There are also 
builders who are willing to con- 
struct multifamily housing for the 


poor within the suburbs. In reality, . 


market barriers are difficult to over- 
come because there exists a political/ 
legal wall around the suburbs which 
opens its gates for white commuters 
but keeps them shut for urban blacks. 


I1. Paul Davidoff “Metropolitan Segrega- 
tion” (Unpublished manuseript held by the 
Suburban Action Institute, New York, NY, 
-1977), pp. 45—48. 
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SUBURBAN EXCLUSION: THE 
_ POLITIĊS AND LEGALISM OF 
DOMESTIC ‘COLONIALISM 


Upper St. Clair is a suburban 
township outside Pittsburgh. In 1970 
it had-a median income of $20,000, 
and the-median value of a housing 
unit was more than $32,000. The 
town of New Castle is another sub- 
urb located just outside of New York 
City. In the mid-seventies it had a 
median income of $34,600, and most 
houses in the area sold for between 
$80,000 and $100,000. Both of these 
townships are almost entirely white 
—more than 99 percent of Upper St. 
Clair is white and New Castle has 
fewer than 110 blacks and Hispanics 
among its population of 16,000. Both 
of these suburbs, too, have a vast 
amount of unoccupied land—in St. 
Clair 45 percent of the land is va- 
cant, while most of New Castle is 
broken up into parcels of two acres 
or more.” 

These facts about St. Clair, Penn- 
sylvania and New Castle, New York 
may not reflect all that is typical of 
suburbia, but they do yield larger 
lessons. In 20 of the nation’s biggest 
metropolitan areas, 99 percent of the 
vacant land lies outside the central’ 
cities. Since the cheapest single 
family home cannot be constructed 
in most of these. suburbs for less 
than $35,000, a family which earns 
less than $17,000 per year is effec- 
tively precluded from moving into 
them.” For the nation’s 25 million 


12. Figures are derived from: 1) Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Department of 
Community Affairs/Suburban Action Insti- 
tute, A Study of Exclusion, vol. Il (Harrisburg, 
PA, 1973), p. 11. and 2) The New York Times 
10 December 1977, p. 28. ; 

13. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, De- 
partment of Community Affairs/Suburban Ac- 
tion Institute, A Study of Exclusion, ‘vol. 
I., pp. 9-10. 
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blacks, 90 percent cannot purchase a 
home in the suburbs. 

The ability of white populations 
to seclude themselves in the sub- 
urbs involves more than a calcula- 
tion of housing and land costs. 
Commercial values. are also de- 
pendent on-zoning or ordinance con- 
trols, and prices can be manipulated. 
Suburban politics is largely the 
politics. of land use, and control 
` over_this can be used to. sort out 
groups for acceptance or rejection. 
Boosting acreage requirements or 
setting onerous administrative pro- 
cedures are. general ways to in- 
crease the cost of housirig, and there 
are subtle tactics within these gen- 
eral. practices which can be applied 
to keep the suburbs closed. Since 
most of these tactics can be tied to.a 
legitimate public purpose (housing 
standards, environmental preserva- 
tion), it is difficult to prove racial 
discrimination, and this makes the 
problem more elusive. 


The most common tactics for pre- 


serving the class and racial char- 
acter of suburbs can be grouped 
under (1) exclusionary zoning re- 
quirements, (2) bogus architectural 
standards, and (3) dilatory or costly 
administrative procedures.* 


Exclusionary zoning — 


The practice of applying housing 
or lot size requirements in excess 
of what is necessary to maintain 
standards of health, safety, or en- 
vironmental quality, and which re- 
sults in restricting particular classes 


14. Much of the substance on tactics used 
to exclude blacks from suburbs can be found 
in volume I of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania publication cited in note 13 
supra, pp. 17-42. The arguments concern- 
ing exclusionary zoning and bogus architec- 

requirements are largely based on bua 
excellent study. 
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or racial groups from residing in a 


community, is known as exclusionary 
zoning. Such practices include zon- 


ing vacant land for large minimum . 


lot sizes (usually above a quarter of 
an acre); prohibiting all forms’ of 
multifamily dwellings or apartment 
units; blanket prohibitions against 
mobile homes; and selectively zon- 
ing built-up portions of a community 
at high densities, while zoning va- 
cant land at much lower densities. 
This last tactic gives the illusion of 


open zoning regulations for those | 


looking at town maps but is intended 
to assure those who have just moved 
into the suburbs that they will 
not be followed by many others. 


Bogus architectural standards 


These regulations serve question- 


able esthetic or safety purposes and _ 


have the consequence of maintain- 
ing closed communities. Some com- 
munities, for example, have “look- 
alike” or “nonlook-alike’” housing 
ordinances which either demand 
conformity with other housing de- 
signs. or preclude common features 
from appearing too frequently. Other 
ordinances require that buildings 
have a minimum size, that floor space 
be of certain dimensions, and that 
landscaping amenities (fences, walls, 


- screening) be installed. All of this 


raises the cost of housing beyond 
the reach of certain income groups, 
and town officials know it. 


Dilatory or costly administrative 
procedures 


These tactics can also drive up the 
cost of housing by forcing builders 
through a maze of planners and 
lawyers. Elaborate checking, filing, 
inspection, or legal procedures can 
be imposed. There are instances 
where builders have been forced to 
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abandon projects because of the un- 
foreseen costs for professional fees 
needed to obtain clearance. Many 
more builders refuse even to con- 
sider construction in certain areas 
because of the legal fees nécessary to 
override local statutes. The argu- 
ment against opening the suburbs 
to the urban poor is especially 
convincing because it is quicker 
and more profitable to build for 


the upper middle class than it is to . 


fight against prevailing trends. For 


the builder time is money, and very ' 


few are willing to beat a new path in 
the interests of social heterogeneity. 


JUSTIFICATION AND OPERATION OF ` 


EXCLUSIONARY PRACTICES 


It should ‘be noted that much of 
the public justification for exclu- 


sionary zoning and current building ` 


standards is made to preserve the 
environmental quality of the sub- 


urbs. The irony is that large acre. 
lots and prevailing construction pat-. 


terns have shrunk the countryside 
and continue to swallow up the green 
spaces of the nation. The evolution 
of the suburbs is a class and racially 
oriented-movement out of the city to 


- create an environment neither urban 


nor rural. Suburbia is an intensely 
privatized culture which partitions 
off formerly open land for those who 
can afford it and excludes those 
who cannot from enjoying green 
spaces. Thus, instead of smaller 
houses clustered together, which 


‘might abut a vast amount of green 


land, suburbia has made way for 
additional sprawl. Every house is on 
a one- or two-acre lot backed up 
against one another;.every roadway 
contains large strips of “shopping 
malls.”. These arrangements demand 
that every family own two (some- 
times three or four) ears in order to 
reach friends or make routine pur- 


chases. Suburbia, in its present form, 
would not be possible unless a social 
process were operating to sort out 
groups along distinguishable lines 
(class, race, or ethnicity). 

The localization ‘of political/egal 


‘prerogatives within individual sub- 
urban communities makes the sort- 


ing out process possible. Zoning 
laws, land or building variances, 
and construction standards are all 
powers usually lodged in town halls. 
Faced with the challenge of racial 
discrimination which stemmed from 
the. misuse of these prerogatives, 


. the Supreme Court has refused to 


remedy these abuses even when it 
could be proven that they had a 
“racially disproportionate impact.” 

The only way the federal courts 
could intervene, ‘the Justices: de- 
clared, is if an “intent” to dis- 


criminate could be shown. Sub-.. 


urbs which could prove some other 
legitimate purpose were free to carry 
on with existing zoning practices 
even if the exclusion of blacks was 
a consequence. 

Thus, relief from suburban exclu- 
sion will probably not come from 
the federal courts, and since central 
cities are already “zoned” as reser- 
vations for those who are poor and 
black, the division of powers is hardly 
equitable. Neither is the division of 
taxes, which compels with similar 
logic, the central city and the outer 
suburbs to care for their poor with 
equal application. 


CONCLUSION 


The distinction between cities 
which are heavily populated by 
blacks and suburbs which are pre- 
dominantly white is more than a mat- 


15. Village of Arlington Heights v. 
Metropolitan Housing Authority, 426 US 229. 
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ter of demographic circumstance. 
It involves a complex of relation- 
ships between territory, race, ethnic 
group or class and uses the exist- 
ing resources of central cities for the 
benefit of its surrounding suburbs. 
Suburbanite commuting into or out 
of the central city: often involves the 
extraction of wealth from the center 
and little provided for urban re- 
plenishment. Race and class segre- 
gation within central cities relegate 
large urban sections as reservations 
for the unwanted. 

Despite the arguments made on 
behalf of black progress and in- 
creased social mobility, segregation 
and dependency within central cities 
` has worsened in the last two decades. 
Taking the key elements of social 
class and racial concentration, major 
cities have grown poorer and more 
segregated, while their suburbs 
have failed to absorb an equal pro- 
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portion of disadvantaged groups. 
More than demographic happen- 
stance or market conditions accounts 
for this trend. Political and legal 
power is divided at the local level 
so that most suburbs can remain 
white. and largely middle class. > 
One need not be 4 Cassandra or 
believe in conspiracy theories to 
recognize a de facto situation. 
Domestic colonialism is an out- 
come of a confluence of forces which 
exploits that which is easily exploit- 


` able and stratifies those who are con- 


spicuously marked by social in- 
equality. Once technology made the 
suburbs possible and: created mass 
migrations, the result was inescap- 
able: Central cities became less de- 
sirable as residences for the middle 
class, and blacks, who were in need 
of employment, came to it for op- 
portunity— instead, many simply 
changed the mode of their captivity. ~ 
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A CÀSE FOR EQUITY IN FEDERAL-LOCAL RELATIONS 
IN URBAN POLICY DEVELOPMENT Ps 


By KENNETH A. GIBSON: 


‘ABSTRACT: An examination of federal-local relations from ` 
an historical perspective shows that shared responsibility 
between the different levels of government has been funda- 
mental to the American system of government. Strengthening 

_ this partnership ought to be a principal goal of the Carter 
Administration as it seeks to reorganize the government and 
develop an effective policy for the nation’s third century. This 
papery proposes three basic reforms: (1) Shifting certain costs 

- of local government to the state and federal levels; (2) infusing 
new capital into the central cities for urban development; and 
(3) adjusting the tax structure at all levels to make the cost of 
living and doing business in the cities more attractive. 
These reforms are premised on a juridical concept of equality 

_ as the necessary guiding principle in federal-local relations 
_ and as indispensable to the revitalization of urban America. 


‘N 





Kenneth A. Gibson, formerly an engineer, was elected the first black mayor of 
Newark in 1970. He has been a strong advocate. of urban interests in-Trenton, the 
state capital, and in Washington. He is immediate past President of United States 
- Conference of Mayors/National League of Cities. 
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T°. ASSESS the options for 
solving the problems of the 
cities, it is necessary to look both at 
the present relationship between 
the national and local governments 
as well as view, from an historical 
perspective, the development of the 
American federalist system. Shared 
responsibility between the different 
levels of government has been 
fundamental to the American system 
of government. In the 1970s and be- 
- yond, the imperative is to strengthen 
this partnership between federal 
and local governments and to recog- 
nize that the major social and eco- 
nomic issues facing us cannot be 
solved until we address the question 
of equity. - 

The American system of federalism 
is often noted for its durability. For 
more than 200 years, it has demon- 
strated a capacity to withstand various 
political and economic forces that 
have challenged the relationship 
between Washington and the other 
levels of government. Although 
American federalism has never quite 
been the neat package of layers— 
one level upon another—that some 
have suggested, much of its strength 
is derived from, its ability to adjust 
and conform to the social and 
economic changes that have charac- 
terized American society. The late 
Morton Grodzins, who provided 
much of the theoretical framework 
for the ‘analysis of American fed- 
eralism, pointed out that the system 
has undergone four important periods 
of adjustment. 


FEDERAL-LOCAL RELATIONS: 
AN HISTORIC OVERVIEW 


The first period, before 1787, 
raised problems and questions about 
intergovernmental relationships 
without providing any answers. The 
second period, 1787-1800, was uti- 
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lized to explore the meaning of the 
Constitutional premises. Among the 
meanings developed was increased 
cooperation between the national 
government and the states. The third 
period from 1800-1913 was one of- 
crosscurrents highlighted by the 
Civil War, and later by national 
unification. During this period, con- 
flicting trends existed: one pushing 
toward the separation of the national 
government and the states; the 
other, encouraging their close col- 
laboration. The fourth period, 1913- 
1948, was one in which the need for 
solidarity of national and state poli- 
cies became both visible and in- 
creasingly operative. 

Grodzins placed - particular em- | 
phasis on the ‘ ‘sharing”’ of functions 
by all “layers” of government. He 
noted that the sharing is by design. 
In theory the American system of 
government is analogous to a marble 
cake of shared activities and services, 
even though it is formally structured 
like a layer cake in three levels. The 
American governmental system has 
remained largely responsive to the 
public because “chaos” is built into 
it. At any level, the chaos promotes 
sharing because it prevents any 
single government or level of govern- 
ment from gaining exclusive juris- 
diction and power; at a second level, 
the chaos and cracks provide some 
degree of order to the American. 
system of government. Í 

Notwithstanding the perspective 
that Grodzins, and later, Elazar, . 
Sundquist, and others have given us, 
it is clear that each of our presidents 
has sought to rearrange the federal 
establishment to better meet the’ 
challenges of that particular time as 
well as to leave his own imprint on 
the national government. Histori- ` 
cally, executive rearranging, or reor- 
ganization, of the structure of institu- 
tions or bureaucracies—whether pub- 
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lic or private—has been prompted 
by one or more of five sets of motives: 
to increase productivity; to bring 
about economies and/or increase ef- 
ficiency; to réduce fragmentation of 

- authority; to promote reforms; and to 
respond to crises. 

Analysis of the Jast two decades 
of presidential initiation of govern- 
ment reorganization suggests these 
several differing thrusts. The rapid 
development of America’s metro- 
politan/urban society after World 
War II and the increased recognition 
of the magnitude and complexities 
of local problems, along with the 
incapacity of the states to play an 

. effective role in solving urban prob- 
lems, required a redefinition of 
federal-local relationships: Eisen- 
hower, however, was concerned 
about the rapid expansion of federal 
functions. He believed that to -stray 
from “the tradition of separation” in 
state and local autonomy would 
undermine the existing structure. 


KENNEDY-JOHNSON AND THE. 
GREAT SOCIETY 


After eight years almost devoid of . 


domestic governmental direction 
under Eisenhower (with the notable 
exception of use of federal troops to 
enforce the Supreme Court’s. Brown 
v. Board of Education decision), 
John F. Kennedy’s: New Frontier 
proposals spoke eloquently to na- 
tional needs. Not only was Kennedy’s 
idealism and style right for the time, 
as Halberstam noted, Kennedy was 
“the first of a new kind of media 


candidate, flashed daily into our | 


consciousness by the television 
during the campaign, and as such, he 
managed to stir the aspirations, 
excite millions of people... 
people watching this driving, hand- 
_ ome young man believed that he 


could change things, move things, . 
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that their personal problems would 


somehow be different, lighter, easier 
with his election.” 

The Kennedy Administration was 
quickly consumed with mounting 
international tensions and conflicts: 
in Laos, the Congo, at the Berlin | 
Wall, and in Cuba. Proposals, how- 
ever, for the creation of a Depart- | 
ment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, expansion of direct 
services to localitiés, initiation of 
civil rights litigation and legislation, 
and programs to improve public 
education were important indica- 
tions that the federal government, 
would no longer ignore local prob- 
lems. Although the New Frontier 
did not complete its mission, it 
paved the way for Lyndon Johnson’s 
Great Society. 

The rationale for LBP s reorganiza- 
tion of government was, of course, 
reform. As Professor Elazar has 
noted, in the 1960s -federal authori- 
ties moved to establish direct federal- 
local relations to implement anti- 
poverty, education, and economic 
development programs for two rea- 
sons: first, federal officials hoped to 
bypass hostile state governments in 
the South on the civil rights issues; 
and, second, an attempt was made to ' 
break through the established local 
power structure in order to reach 
local disadvantaged groups. | 

By the 1960s the heavy concentra- 
tion of unskilled and undereducated 
people within the metropolitan 
areas of the Northeast was an addi- 
tional contributing factor to central 


- city problems. As Johnson stepped 


up the War Against Poverty and 
Crime, and increased aid to educa- 
tion, the cities became the central 
targets of the grant-in-aid system, as 
well as the clients of a: growing 
bureaucracy and a class of profes- 
sionals required to service them. 
One result of Johnson's. Great 
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Society programs, and the close and 
cooperative relationship that de- 
veloped between the national 
government and the cities, is that a 
new cadre of workers, including a 
significant number of blacks, His- 
panics and women, weaned in com- 
munity organizations and Model 
Cities programs, has emerged as an 


important addition to the govern- ' 


mental and professiónal work force. 
It remains to be seen how much 
these street-wise, urban-trained, 
community advocates will influence 
the federal establishment. 


NIXON AND THE NEW FEDERALISM 


President Nixon announced ‘his 
concept of the New Federalism ‘in 
1969. Its theme was to return 
“power, funds and authority . . . to 
those governments closest to the 
people . <. to help ‘regain control 
of our national destiny by returning 
a greater share of control to state 
and local authorities.” Unlike LBJ, 
who wanted to be remembered as a 
great domestic president, Nixon’s 


strongest interests were in foreign 


policy. Claiming fragmentation and 
a need for efficiency as the rationale, 
Nixon used revenue sharing as the 
instrument to diminish the strong 
and central role the executive branch 
had played in social planning under 
Kennedy and Johnson. While “be- 
nign neglect” became the watch- 
word for the Nixon Administration’s 
attitude toward blacks, it was also 
characteristic of that Administration’s 
attitude toward. government’s direct 
involvement in the problems and 
controversies of localities, states, 
and regions. To accede to local and 
regional wishes was easier, caused 
less friction, and permitted Nixon to 
devote greater attention to inter- 
national issues. 
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Because I have had direct experi- 
ence with revenue sharing, it may. 
be appropriate to address the issue 
briefly. 

Some critics suggest that revenue 
sharing does not provide the na- 
tional government with sufficient 
leverage to ensure that state and 
local efforts are directed toward 
solving public problems and that the 
distribution formula is~ directed 
more toward population than popu- 
lations in need. On the other hand, ` 
revenue sharing funds have been a 
major factor in the fiscal stability 
of large cities, including Newark. 
Without the ability to use these funds 
where and as they are needed, for | 
police protection, paving streets, 
health programs, for example, the 
national recession, combined with 
municipal layoffs and the increased 
costs for needed basic services, . 
would have left much of urban 
America bankrupt and in fiscal chaos. 
The fact is that the public does 
participate in hearings on the use of 
revenue sharing funds, thereby par- 
ticipating more in the operation of 
municipal government itself. The 
fact is, also, there is less red tape, 
confusion, and fewer bureaucratic 
holdups about revenue sharing 
funds than in most other federal 
programs. Finally, given the length 
of the program and known alterna- 
tives, officials at the local level can, 
to some extent, better plan for the 
effective use of these monies. 

Over and above my own impres- 
sions about revenue sharing, the 
thrust of the Nixon Administration’s 
New Federalism was to deemphasize 
the national government’s role in 
local and regional affairs. Notwith- 
standing the fact that revenue’ 
sharing is now a vitally important 
economic and political fact of life for 
many states and most large cities, in 
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general the tendency for greater 
federal-local cooperation was not 
sufficiently developed under the 
New Federalism to produce an 
effective national urban policy. 
Strengthening the: emergent part- 
nership between federal and local 
governments should, therefore, be a 
principal goal ofthe Carter Adminis- 


tration as it seeks to reorganize the - 


government and develop an urban 
policy.: 


CARTER AND THE QUEST FOR 
REORGANIZATION 


President Carter assumed office 
with perhaps more and greater 
domestic challenges confronting 


him than any president in the past , 


30 years—inflation, unemployment, 


and a mordant national mood. Carter ` 


has talked at great length about 
reorganizing government. How he 
organizes and arranges the govern- 
mental structure; how he defines 
priorities; how he applies the tools, 
technology, and: resources at his 
command; and how he perceives, 
and acts on his perceptions, with 
respect to-the enormous range of 
human, economic, . and political 
issues confronting all of us, will 
establish patterns of national be- 
havior irreversible for the next. 50 
years. 

As noted above, past government 
reorganization efforts have been 
initiated for different reasons. Al- 
though the nation is at peace and 
levels of affluence, technical ad- 
vancement, and standard of living in 
the United. States are among the 
highest in the world, the new Ad- 
ministration confronts an America 
going through a major social and 
economic transition. In addition to 
the persistent problems of unem- 
ployment, inflation, crime, and family 
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doian other .issues com- 
pound the need for a national 
direction: . 


—adjusting, to changing patterns 
of migration, age structure, and 
mobility of the population; 

—meeting changing. economic 
and resource needs within the 
different regions of the country; 

—coping with escalating demands 
for energy and natural resources; 

—controlling systems of technol- 
ogy, information and communi- 
cations so advanéed they ex- 
ceed the understanding, intel- 
lectual, social and political, of 
all but a few; 

—resolving the continuing prob- 
lems and confusion with issues 
relating to race and class; and, 
increasingly, to changes in 
sexual mores; 

—addressing the problems of a 
permanent, dependent under- 
class of the population that lacks 
skills and, often, thé capacity to 
function within the social struc- 
ture; and 

—reducing a generalized anxiety 
about the future in a social 
structure -that is highly future- 
oriented. 


These and other factors of our 
current transition, their complexity 


_and inter-relatedness, do not lend 


themselves to quick or superficial 
solutions. If there isa theme, an issue 
that seems common among these 
and our other national needs, it is 
equity. Somehow, with all our knowl- 
edge and technology, our systems of 
allocation and distribution of re- 
sources are out of balance. Whether 
it is jobs or justice, health care or 
education, housing, information or 


access to opportunities, we have not 


done what we must to make democ- 
racy real for all our citizens. Itis up to 


a) 


the Carter Administration to deter- 
mine whether a creative, functicnal 
concept of equity is possible under 
the American system of government. 
This is the question that President 
Carter must pursue as he addresses 
the issue of reorganization. 

The essential question to be 
posed, therefore, is: reorganization 
for what? What are the aims we are 
trying to achieve? Modification orre- 
organization of the executive branch 
and its relationship to other levels of 
government must be based upon 


service—the equitable, efficient de; . 


livery of services needed by Ameri- 
cans now and in the coming years. 


FEDERAL-LOCAL RELATIONS: 
BASIC REFORMS FOR THE 
THIRD CENTURY 


There are several courses that 
must be pursued to stimulate urban 
economic revitalization. First, there 
must be a general. understanding and 
consensus that rebuilding the central 
cities is economically impossible 
without the federal and state govern- 
ments assuming the costs of munici- 
pal services relating to social services 
and human resources development. 
These expenses now sap the avail- 
able revenue sources with stagger- 
ingly higher costs. Over the past 50 
years, the burdens of increasing costs 
for welfare, unemployment benefits, 
fringe’ benefits for municipal em- 
ployees, health care and job training 


have fallen almost entirely on the ` 


revenue producing capacity of local 
governments. As a result, the prop- 
erty tax, which is almost-the exclu- 
sive source of local revenues, has 
been increased year after year, to the 
point where it has produced ecc- 
nomic disincentives, which have 
driven middle class. families and 
business out of the central cities. 
Clearly, then, a primary solution to 
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the problem of providing urban gov- 
ernment with revenues sufficient to 
provide something more than a 
survival level of municipal services 
is for the federal ‘and state govern- 
ment to assume a portion of these 
costs. A shift in cost burdens would 
assure that necessary and humane 
levels of spending for social services 
and human resources development 
are maintained while other revenues 
are dedicated to capital construction 
of items such as new housing stock, 
which is in short supply, and rehabil- 
itation. of worn-out public works, 
such as our inner city transit systems, 
parks, and environmental control 
facilities. 

The rationale for this argument of 
shifting costs to higher levels of 
government lies in considerations of 


‘ equity. Today, the cost of social 


services and social development are 
borne primarily by local govern- 
ments. The benefits of these munici- 


pal services, however, spill over the . ~ 


local jurisdictional boundaries - to 
regions which bear none, or only a 
small portion, of the cost. Public 
education and welfare are good ex- 
amples. Shifting the cost burden for 
these municipal services, whose 
benefits and detriments have a 
regional or national impact, would 
assure that all taxpayers are paying 
their fair share. 
The cost of public education in 
central cities, under traditional state 
aid formulas based upon real prop- 
erty valuation,’ falls primarily on 
local property taxes. These formulas _ 
have also tended ta be discriminatory 
in favor of suburban school districts. 
Yet, the benefit of public education 
spills over throughout the state and 


nation. These “benefit spillovers,” 


as economists say, are a windfall to 
the regions which receive the bene- 
fits. of educated persons but bear 
only a small cost of public education. 
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If state or federal taxes assumed the 
lion’s share of public education, 
some rough équity between costs 


and benefits of education would be . 


obtained. Indeed, placing the.cost of 
public education ‘primarily at the 
state and federal levels may be the 
result of the Serano v. Priest case in. 
. California, in which the theory of 
“fiscal neutrality” was first enunci- 
ated. A recent New Jersey case, 
Robinson v. Cahill, incorporated the 
fiscal neutrality argument. New 
Jersey, after considerable legis- 


lative upheaval, finally adopted a 


modest state income tax to finance 
education, which will help alleviate 
discriminatory state aid to education 
based on local property wealth and 


ensure a more equitable distribution. 


of the costs and benefits of education 
‘on a state-wide level. 

Similarly with welfare. As middle 
class families.moved to the suburbs 
in the 1950s and the 1960s, leaving 
stable central city neighborhoods 
behind, their place was taken by the 


poor and oppressed emigrating from ` 


- other regions of the country to the 
cities of the North and Northeast in 
search of jobs and a better life. As 
business -has followed the middle 
class out of the central cities and as 
careers in urban America have in- 


creasingly required higher levels of. 


education and skills, access to educa- 
tion and these skills for central city 
. residents has diminished. The result 
is that many individuals have be- 
come dependent on the public purse 
for their survival. 

This burden was never envisioned’ 
as a cost'of local government by tradi- 
tional theories of municipal finance 
. through local property taxes. Itis this 
burden, which economists call “cost 
spill-ins,” which is largely at the root 
of the increasing ~costs of local 
government and which contribute to 


periodic operating deficits and a 
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general stranglehold on the cash, 
flow of urban budgets. 

Thus, as the cost of public educa- 
tion should be shared by all who 
benefit from it, so should the cost of 
welfare be shared by all who benefit 
from the out-migration of persons 
who require public expenditure. 
And some rough equity between the 
costs and benefits of welfare, educa- 
tion, and similar social service and 
human i resource development costs 
would be achieved by placing the 
primary cost burdens’ for these 
municipal services on the state and 
federal levels. 

The significance of shifting costs 
to higher levels of government would 
be more than merely to provide equity 
in the distribution of costs and bene- 
fits ina philosophical sense. It would 
ease the pressure on the revenue of 
central city budgets to.match escalat- 
ing demands for social services. For 
example, in New York’s 1976-77 ex- ` 
pense budget, 26 percent of available 
local revenue was dedicated for ap- 
propriatidns to meet education and 
welfare needs. Yet, it is precisely this 
breathing space in the balance sheets 
of urban government that shifting 
costs to higher levels of government 
would provide, which .is vital to - 
redirecting local revenues to meet 
capital expenditures for long-term 
urban rehabilitation. 

As a second basic. reform, there 
must be a new infusion of capital to 
rebuild and expand worn-out public 


- works in urban areas which in some 


cases have not experienced a major 
renovation and reconstruction since 
the 1930s. Clearly the current state 
of dilapidation is d contributing fac- 
tor to the residential and commercial 
exodus from the central cities. 

But cities cannot rebuild and 
renovate the mass transit system, the 
parks and recreational facilities, and 
provide modern sanitary services 
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without easy and regular access to 
the public market to sell municipal 
obligations. Indeed, it is precisely 
because New York kept marketing 
its obligations to meet the expense of 
human resource development and 
interest on its already staggering 
debt, that there was a partial freeze 
on issuing municipal bonds. This 
freeze was not imposed because the 
dealer banks and the underwriting 
community were particularly con- 
cerned that many municipalities may 
have been approaching or exceeding 
their state’s legal debt limit. Rather 
they were alarmed that the cash flow 
picture of local government, charac- 
terized by staggering costs and con- 
stant or dwindling levels of revenue, 
indicated periodic deficits and 
touched off fears of default of pay- 
ments for municipal obligations, a 
predicament finally realized by New 
York City in 1975 when it could not 
raise the cash to redeem its short- 
term notes. 

Thus, getting local governments, 
especially depressed central cities, 
back into the capital market is an 
essential ingredient in restoring 
urban America to financial health. 
Return to the capital market would 
assure the creation of new jobs in the 
construction industry. It would pro- 
vide for the renovation of public 
works, the development of effective 
transportation systems, parks, recrea- 
tional areas, and other community- 
related facilities, which would com- 
pete favorably with suburbia to 
bring families and business back 
into the cities. As noted above, 
easing local government’s cost bur- 
den for social services and human 
resource development is a necessary 
ingredient to establish healthy cash 
flow patterns to meet debt service 
requirements solely from current 
budget appropriations. 
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One solution to gaining access to 
capital’ markets is a law recently 
enacted by the New Jersey State 
Legislature, the so-called Qualified 
Bond Act. Under this legislation, the 
New Jersey Department of Com- 
munity irs determines that a 
municipality is entitled to issue. 
qualified bonds. Portions of state aid 
allocated to the municipality, which 


is sufficient to pay the annual debt | 


service on such bonds, is withheld 
by the state and forwarded to the 


paying agent for the purpose of — 


meeting debt service requirements. 
Qualified bonds are guaranteed by 
the state of New Jersey. The state aid 


- withheld for debt service will be 


held in trust and will not be subject 
to claims of other municipal credi- 
tors. The qualified bond law is a step 
toward guaranteeing that municipal 


obligations will find a friendly recep- . 


tion by the underwriting community 
because the state is insuring the 
availability of the funds. Already 
Standard & Poor’s, one of the na- 
tional rating agencies for municipal 
obligations, has indicated it will 
assign aminimum “A” rating to New 
Jersey's municipalities. In addition, 
Moody’s Investor Service, another 
rating agency, will upgrade the rat- 
ing of municipal obligations so 
designated. The qualified bond law 
effects a shift in priority of available 
revenues from current expenses for 
social services to capital: expendi- 
tures for long-term development of 
New Jersey's cities. This shift in 
priorities from property tax dollars to 
capital purposes is in keeping with 


‘ the view that a new infusion of capi- 


tal is needed to rebuild our cities. 
Another solution to improving 
cash flow patterns of local govern- 


ment, and, thereby regaining access | 


to the capital market, is to increase 
local revenues by charging property 
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currently exempt from taxation for 
the municipal services it receives. 
For example, property dedicated to 
church-related purposes, state and 
federal office buildings, airport facil- 
ities, and facilities of regional gov- 
ernments, such as the New York/ 
New Jersey Port Authority, do not 


pay property taxes to Newark. New- | 


ark does receive certain payments in 
lieu of property taxes, but these are 
substantially below what it actually 
costs the city to provide’ basic 
municipal services such as water 
supply, sewer facilities, street light- 
ing, and police and fire protection. 
Charging these tax-exempt facilities 
for the municipal services they re- 
ceive would, again, create an equity 


between the costs and benefits of' 


municipal service delivery. And, 
unlike business which is free to shift 
its location to any area which mini- 
mizes the cost of doing business, 
these tax-exempt properties cannot 
leave the central cities because they 
provide basic community services 
for all their inhabitants and for 
persons commuting from the suburbs 
as well. 

Finally, as a third basic reform, 
action must be taken to retain the 
middle class populations which still 
reside in our central cities, and~to 
encourage middle class families to 
return to the cities. Our cities are 
still the major repositories of librar- 
ies, museums, the performing arts, 
centers of research, historical land- 
marks, and a wealth of architectural 
grandeur. They are still the market- 
ing centers of business and the news 
gathering and generating centers of 
the mass media. And they are the 
capitals of knowledge which greatly 
influences our increasingly techno- 
logical society. The issue, of course, 
is how to attract people and business 
back to live and work in the cities. 
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Federally sponsored programs like 
urban homesteading have contrib- 
uted to rehabilitating dilapidated 
housing in certain cities. This pro- 
gram, while useful, is limited in its 
application and is for those hearty 
persons who are truly pioneers. 

From an economic standpoint, 
there are three suggestions which 
could be génerally applied to attract- 
ing middle class families and busi- 
ness to the cities. They involve 
adjusting the local, state, and federal 
tax laws to create income effects 
which would turn economic disin- 
centives, stemming from the high 
cost of living and doing business in 
the central cities, into economic 
incentives for returning to the cities. _ 

First, Congress should amend the 
federal income tax laws to provide 
for a partial direct credit for state and 
local taxes against federal income 
taxes. Current federal tax laws pro- 
vide for a deduction of state and local 
taxes from federal taxable income 
but only if the taxpayer opts to item- 
ize his deductible expenses. Provid- 
ing a direct credit for state and local 
taxes would have a substantial 
income effect, something like a “‘tax 
shelter,” for middle class families 
faced with increasingly higher rates 
of federal income taxes as their in- 
comes increase. One of the cur- 
rently attractive methods of offsetting 
high federal income taxes for urban 
dwellers is to purchase a cooperative 
apartment in lieu of renting housing. 
However, with the soaring costs of 
labor and inflation generally, pur- 
chasing cooperative apartments has 
become more speculative, in light of 
increasing long-term maintenance 
costs, as compared to the immediate 
benefits of offsetting federal income 
taxes with deductions for property 
taxes and mortgage interest. Also, a 
direct credit of state and local taxes 
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would have a favorable effect on 
redistribution of tax revenues from 
the federal level to the state and local 
levels, where revenues are most 
needed for financing urban govern- 
ments. Such a credit would assist in 
placing primary responsibility for 
the cost of social services at the fed- 
eral level. Rather than having income 
taxes collected at the federal level 
and redistributed to the state and 
local levels through programs like 
federal revenue sharing, a direct tax 
credit would reduce the total federal 
income tax without disturbing the 
redistribution effect. 
Second, to induce business to re- 
turn to the central cities, municipal 
government should reduce property 
taxes, license fees, and other charges 
imposed on business activities and 
‘business revenues. This would obvi- 
ously provide an immediate stimulus 
for business to return to céntral cities 
- in, terms of the comparative costs of 
doing business in suburbia. How- 
ever, any reduction of taxes and other 
charges would have to be planned in 
time phases that would correspond’ 
to-a comparable or greater increase 
in business activity. This kind -of 
planning is essential to avoid creat- 
ing a situation of declining revenue 
resulting, from lowered tax rates 
before the business community has 
an opportunity to respond to the 
changes in the rate. Ideally, over the 
long term, reducing local taxes 
should generate greater total local tax 
revenues because a lower tax burden 

` should influence the return of more 
businesses to the urban areas gener- 
ally, all of which would be subjected 
to local taxation and the ‘imposition 
of various fees and charges. 

A third and final point regarding 
bringing business and middle class 
families back to the central cities is to 
regulate the use of the automobile 
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and other forms of surface transpor-' 
tation which have a detrimental im- 
pact on the environment. The use of 
urban highways, bridges, tunnels, 


_and parking accommodations is often - 


made available to the public free or 
at modest costs with the imposition 
of tolls. However, surface transporta- 
tion facilities should be taxed at 
rates which, economically speaking, 
would encourage communities to 
keep-automobiles outside the central 


‘cities. If such user charges were im- 


posed, however, there should be 
corresponding capital development 
of efficient systems of urban mass 
transportation which would become 
a preferable alternative for transport- 


‘ing persons within the city and be- 


tween the city and the suburbs. In 
the meantime, user charges should 
generate revenues such that those 
who benefit from surface transporta- ` 
tion facilities would also bear part of . 
the cost of constructing and main- 
taining them. Traditionally, the en- 
tire cost has been on the property 
owner through local property taxes. 


‘Again, this argument for stiff user 


charges on the automobile would 
provide some rough equity between 
the costs and benefits of using surface 
transportation facilities. Moreover, 
the anticipated reduction of auto-. 
mobile congestion in the cities, 
resulting from such user charges, 
would contribute to an abatement of 
air and noise pollution and to the 
general health and safety of urban ° 
dwellers, thereby making the ur- 
ban living environment far more. 
attractive. 

Most cértainly, these idea require 
refinement and further examination. 
Most certainly, too, even ifthey were 
implemented, all the evils of the 
cities would not be cured. The three 
basic points mentioned, however, 
shifting certain costs of local govern- 
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ment to the state and’ federal levels, 
_ infusing new capital into the central 
cities for urban development,’ and 
adjusting the tax structure at all 
levels to make the cost of living and 
. of doing business in the cities attrac- 
tive once again, are essential to 
reversing the trend of urban decay 
and fully utilizing the rich resources 
which are lying dormant in our cities. 


CONCLUSION 


The concept of shared responsibil- 
ity among the different levels of 
government is fundamental to this 
approach to urban policy develop- 
ment. However, as Walter Stafford 
has noted, there are other less desir- 
able policies for urban development. 
that deemphasize the partnership 
and shared activities between the 


federal and other levels of govern- . 


ment. One, a laissez faire approach, 

views the growth’ and decline of 
cities and regions along a continuum: 
responding to market forces. It cites 
historical precedent as the reason for 


the rise and fall of certain areas, and ` 


points to the social disorganization of 
the population -and decline of in- 


dustry as a basis for making’social . 


and economic choices regarding the 
utility of cities. The strategy here 
allows for permissive deterioration 
(housing ‘stock), ‘planned shrinkage 
(population and services), and in- 
duced decline (employment concen- 
trations), which anticipates a reduc- 
tion of nonproductive groups and 
institutions through selective out- 


migration. The aréas of cities where. 


these changes occur would then have 
the physical space and the reduced 
impact of service provision to design 
new developmental plans. 

. Another concept relates to an 
economic stimulus strategy. It advo- 
cates intervention through federal 


Pa i 


the people.. 
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assistance “in key points in the 
economy or social structure to stimu- 
late or induce “multiplier effects. 
From the early housing and develop- 
ment strategies, through the -more 
ambitious programs such as Model 
Cities, in the 1960s, to the current 
emphasis on Community Develop- 
ment Corporations, these formula- 


tions have been closely aligned 


with economic development models. 
They have gained favor because of 


their appeal to.active and powerful 


interest groups. Stafford -indicates 
that several problems. have consis- 
tently limited their success: lack.of 
effective coordination of the various 
programs at the federal level; inade- 
quate private investment in the com- - 
munities with the greatest need; and 


‘a tendency.to limit the extent to 


which the federal government will 
guarantee the economic and social 
ventures of communities and cities.’ 
_Emphasis must be placed upon 
equity as the common denominator 
among the economic, social, and 
urban issues facing us. For too long, 
this nation has ignored the limits:of 
its ‘resources, the differences in its 
regions, the impact of ‘industrial 
growth and decline on individuals, 
and the economic implications of 
population changes and the ability of 
families to be mobile. We have re- 
mained reluctant to attack frontally 
our national confusion about ques- 
tions of race and class, poverty and 
the development of the individual, 
hoping that in some mystical way 
these questions and our confusions 
would silently disappear. Our Con- 
stitution provides us with only the 
“blessings of liberty”; it specifically 
does not guarantee each citizen ade- ` 
quate housing, quality education 
and health care, or a job. These tasks 
are left up to us—we who represent 
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Grand theories and bold concep- 
tualizations of urban policies and 
government reorganization are not 
new. What is necessary is to address 
these present and future needs now 
rather than later. Our brand of feder- 
alism is durable as well as flexible. 
To successfully address the present 
and long-term needs for equity in 
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American society, reorganization is 
necessary. Policies which take into 
account the issues of regional growth 
and decline, as well as the variations 
in human needs and resource usage, 
are required. The Nation must view 
itselfas a single system; without this, 
new and effective policies arẹ not 
possible. i . i 
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ABSTRACT: This paper reflects the perspective that the 
initial objective in the formulation of urban policy should be 
melioration òf the condition of the urban black poor. Four 
major strategies are being considered by the Carter 
Administration in its effort to formulate a national urban . - 
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the role of urban black leadership in the development of an. 
effective national urban policy. 
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E LATE Robert Kennedy is 

quoted as having said “some 
men see what is—and ask ‘why’? I 
dream of things that never were and 
ask—‘why not?” 

It is impossible, of course, to Gas 
what a Robert Kennedy as president 
would have done, but the statement 
reflects a perspective that should be 
fundamental in the formation of 
meliorative urban policy; namely, 
that there is no’inherent reason why 
the problems of the urban black poor 
should exist. To paraphrase’ Shake- 
speare, the fault lies not in our 
stars but in ourselves. 


Massive urban black poverty exists 


not because of a primitive techno- 
logical system yielding too little for 
all the citizenry to enjoy the necessi- 
ties of life, nor because the policies 
and programs which would yield 
melioration are, somehow, beyond 
the reach of human intelligence and 
imagination. It exists because of an 
historical ‘legacy of racism in. the 
United States which tends both to 
limit the opportunities of blacks for 


access to the material and status . 


rewards of the society and to attribute 
the consequences of this systematic 
skewing of the opportunity structure 
largely to the presumed cultural and/ 
or innate inadequacies of blacks. 
This volume reflects the belief that’ 

it is the responsibility of the major 
black actors at the level of municipal 
politics to form the vanguard for 
change. A critic might say that the 
position taken here and in certain 
parts of this anthology reflects an 
overly. narrow concern with the 
urban, black poor at the cost of disre- 
garding other. populatigns and other 
problems in the big cities. We would 
argue, however, that movement to- 
ward solving the problems of the 
urban black poor is, perforce, move- 
ment toward solving the other prob- 
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‘lems of the cities. In other words, 
melioration of the condition of the. 


urban black poor means, of necessity, 
improvements in the’ quality of 


‘public education, public transporta- 


tion, housing, health care, and em- 
ployment opportunities, and a con- 
comitant easing of the fiscal burden 
imposed on municipalities for the 
cost of social services directed at an 
impoverished population. Improve- 
ment in the condition of the‘urban 
poor entails enhancement of the 
quality of services and the quality of 
life in the city in general. 

This view is not universally held. 
Thus The New York Times in asking 
editorially what a “national urban 
policy” might look like, identified 
alternative policy emphases: 


Is [national urban policy}-to help cities 
that wearily serve as poorhouses for the 
nation (sic) regain economic health? Or 
is it to help the urban poor find jobs, 
hope, and)a stake in society? . : . The 
two problems of cities and people: 
obviously overlap . . . but the answers 
to one’ problem may, and sometimes 
must, diverge from the answers to the 
other. The priority problem for many 
cities, surely, is staying solvent.! 


Certainly financial survival of our 


. cities must be assured. We contend 


however that it would be difficult if 
not impossible to help the cities gain 
fiscal health without giving priority 
attention to the urban poor. Obvi- 
ously fiscal health would entail 
encouraging business and young 
professionals to relocate in the cities; 
yet this would be extremely unlikely 
to occur, irrespective of tax incen- 
tives, if the ambiance of crime, 
danger, and decay, associated with 
many cities, is not first eradicated. 


Ez 


Clearly, then, it would be unwise - 


l. New York Times, 21 November 1977, 
p. 36. 
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to attempt to formulate an urban 


policy which ‘does not directly 
address ghetto problems. An urban 
policy which does speak directly to 
ghetto problems would, if rationally 
formulated, also address a variety of 
more general problems faced-by the 


big cities. In our view the initial - 


objective in the formulation of urban 
policy should be melioration of the 
condition of the urban black poor. 

Four major policy strategies have 
been discussed within the Carter 
administration, although at the time 
this is being written no defini- 
tive policy statement has emerged. 
Below, each of the four, policy 
strategies is briefly discussed. 

1. Fiscal policies designed both to 
encourage the location of business 
and tax-paying citizens in cities, 
rather than the suburbs, and to ease 
the immediate cash flow problems of 
certain cities have been advanced 
within -the administration. These 
policies involve a myriad of possi- 
bilities, including tax-exempt indus-. 
trial. revenue bonds, which, pre- 
sumably, would ease financing for 
businesses contemplating an urban 
location.. In the same category are 
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cies intended to benefit the needy. 
Some within the Carter administra- 
tion argue that these programs 
should not necessarily be part of an . 
urban package insofar as they are 
intended to benefit poor people 
wherever they may be living. 
Clearly, however, urban policy has 


‘to be directed at a number of 
-problems occurring concurrently.. In 


federal guarantees for local develop- | 
into this category. CETA-type pro- 
‘grams, properly used, can provide 


ment agencies, and federal purchase, 
through a secondary market mecha- 
nism, of nonguaranteed, long-term 
loans to small- and medium-sized 
businesses operating in depressed 
areas. 

Also in the category of fiscal incen- 
tives directed at the private sector are 
a possible proposal for a 5 percent 
tax credit for job-creating investment 
in urban areas by business and an 
employment tax credit of up to 20 
percent on the first $15, 000 of wages 
for urban industry. | 

2. Social programs, such as food 
stamps‘and-supplementary security 
income, reflect income transfer poli- 


that sense, short-term and immediate 
relief is needed until the impact of 
long-term fiscal policies is felt. 
Indeed, it could be argued that 
effective social policies are neces- 
sary in order for fiscal incentives to 
work. In other words, irrespective of 
tax incentives, business will not lo-. 
cate in the city if the city: seems too 
abysmal in terms of crime, disease, 
and disorder. At least in principle, 
social programs provide the kind of . 
relief for poor people which can pre- 
vent ghetto disorganization , from 
rising to the level where it be- 
comes a disincentive, overriding tax 
incentives. 

Among the more impottant social 
programs are those which can be -` 
regarded as providing. “ ‘soft public 
employment.” The Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act falls 


short-run relief from problems of un- 
employment. In the long run, how- 
ever, the economic health of the 
black community hinges on the ef-_ 
fective creation of permanent jobs. 
‘3. Direct government job creation. 
is relevant to ghetto-related job crea- 
tion as are the location and. hiring 
policies of business. This entails 
questions of the location of the 
offices of government agencies and, 
to a lesser extent, regulations with 
regard to the letting of government 
contracts. The latter has proven con- 
troversial, particularly with regard to 


- 


s a 


the construction industry, but a 
federal policy designed to give 
minority contractors a larger share in 
publicly supported work can be 
effective. ` 

4. Curbs on anti-urban and ra- 
cially discriminatory practices are 
also essential. In this respect the 
Carter administration, in November 
of 1977, proposed new anti-redlining 
regulations designed to prevent 
banks from denying mortgage and 
home rehabilitation monies to mi- 
nority and older neighborhoods. 

Irrespective of successes here:and 
there in opening up the suburbs to 
blacks, the fact of the matter is, that 
all things considered, most blacks 
will continue to live where they 
are—in black communities.. The 
quality of those communities „will 
substantially influence the quality of 
life in the city. Thus, effective policy, 
combining actions which promote 
the health of those communities, is 
essential to the city’s long-term 
revitalization. 

These are the major headings 
under which proposed policies for 
urban rehabilitation can be grouped. 
There are various other proposals 
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under each heading, the discussion 
here focusing primarily on some of 
the more important. A serious, and 
potentially: effective national urban 
policy, would entail integrating: ap- 
proaches from each domain in a 
coherent response to the specific 
problems of the poor and the struc- 
tural problems of the city. 

The primary responsibility for 
articulation of an effective urban case 
lies with urban black leadership. It 
must make the case that there is no 
way in which-the nation as a whole 
can escape the consequences: of 
widespread poverty and inequity in 
the cities. This volume has focused 
on both the possibilities and limits of 
urban black politics. Clearly there is 
greater potential now for progressive 
change in a Newark or a Gary than 
existed in the past. Ultimately, 
however, the success of urban black 
leaders will hinge on how effective 
they are in persuading important 
sections of the white population at 


' the local, state, and national levels 


that a serious and expensive effort to 
effect dramatic progress within a 
proximate period of time is in the 
interest of everyone. 


One of the good things a family cat 
do together is take care of tomorro' 
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John H. Backer, a member of the 
American military government in Ger- 
many, was in a favorable vantage point 
to observe the essence of American 
postwar planning. His first book, Priming 
the German Economy (1971), was a first- 
rate treatment of the economic-adminis- 

trative achievements and failures of the 
_ United States occupation of Germany. 

In his new study, Backer discusses 
the events of alliance diplomacy leading 
to the partition of Germany. Tradi- 


tionalist historians, such as Herbert: 


Feis, George Kennan, and Arthur Schles- 
inger, Jr. have emphasized the expan- 


sionist aims of Soviet Russia and have, 


cited Soviet disregard for the Yalta and 
Potsdam agreements. A revisionist school, 
including William A. Williams and Bruce 


Kuklick, places the blame for the division - 


of Europe on economic imperialism “to 
make the world safe for the American 
brand of capitalism.” 

Backer challenges a common de- 
nominator—a governing grand design— 
in both of these interpretations. He ad- 
mits similar long-range schemes on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain, but attributes 
the fact of German partition to a series 
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of small, incremental decisions, some- 
times taken at the lower levels of govern- 
ment and often prompted by expediency 
rather than long-term considerations. 
In Backer’s view, the primary constant 
element was the evaluation of the. past. 


He suggests that new and fateful errors 


arose “to the extent that the perceptual 
ee of the nation was fallacious” 


Iei is an interesting, if debatable, thesis, 
for which Backer has gathered, an im- 
posing body of evidence. He appraises 
the causes and rationale of American 
policies. at the national. and military 


-government levels, with the resulting 


failure to unify the eastern and western 
zones of occupation. Especially valuable 
is his discussion of the cybernetics of 
decisionmaking, with emphasis on 
“stored images,” “selective memory,” 

and “inaccurate perceptions,” ‘which 
conditioned American diplomatic think- 
ing between 1914 and 1938. ` 

One note of disappointment must be 


~- added in considering what is in many 


respects a brilliant study. A more precise 
title would have been “Reparations and 
the Decision to Divide Germany.” The 
present title leads one to expect a con- 
centration on both political and economic 
aspects of the subject. Only a relatively 
small portion of the book concerns the 
political facets indicated by the subtitle. 

The first 17 pages give the historical 


-Þbackground. Then, from pages 17 to 133 


(in a text of 178 pages), the account 
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concems primarily varied aspects of the 


reparations issue—before Potsdam; re- 
action of the American taxpayer; Soviet 
economic claims; 
next-to-last chapter the author finally 
turns to political: matters, only to revert 
almost instantly to reparations again. 
Even the five appendices are concerned 
exclusively with reparations and eco- 
nomic problems. 

` These economic motivations are basic, 
of course, to any treatment of the deci- 
sion for partition. Overemphasis, how- 
ever, does not give the full picture-in a 
maze of pluralistic and complex factors. 
At the same time, let us be grateful for 
an enlightened and important contribu- 
tion to the literature of decisionmaking. 

Louis L. SNYDER 


_ The City College al oA 


City University of 
New York 


IAN BUDGE and DENNIS FARLIE. Voting 
and Party Competition: A Theoretical 
Critique and Synthesis Applied to 
Surveys From Ten Democracies. 'Pp. 
vii, 555. New Tork Wiley, 1977. 
$36.95. 


Voting and Party Competition is a 
detailed analysis of voting and political 
party competition and an impressive 
effort to formulate a systematic theory 
that both describes and predicts in- 
dividual as well as collective political 
behavior. The book is useful although 
directed to the specialist. 

As the authors’ ample notes and tables 
demonstrate, the amount of data from 
elections in modern, democratic coun- 


‘ tries is truly enormous. So ‘also is the 


interpretative literature, both scholarly 
and popular. Ian Budge and Dennis 


` Farlie, a political scientist and a mathe- 


matician respectively, have applied tra- 


ditiorial as well as new statistical tech- ` 


niques to an analysis of this data base. 
The most notable innovation here being 
the likelihood Ratio Space (LiRaS) 
whereby individuals can be placed 
within a- spatial framework, that will 
indicate their electorial preference 
(Labour, Conservative, etc.). The method 
is complex but offers great promise tor 


social science research. 


‘two compilations: 


at Potsdam. In the 
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The core of the work is contained in 
“Full Assumptions 
of the Synthesis of Theories about vot- 
ing -and Party Competition based on 
a General Party-defined Space” (pp. 
238-41) and “Implications from ‘the 
Assumptions of the Theoretical Syn- 
thesis”. (pp. 242-49). These consist 
of 18 assumptions (with subsets) and 36 
implications (also with subsets) about 
electorial behavior. Remaining work 
centers about demonstrations of thesé 
propositions relative to concrete data 
from actual elections emphasizing, 
among other factors, “cues” —immediate 
stimuli to voters as opposed to longer 
term affiliations and class interests 
( ‘predispositions’ Yars 

e spectacular in its various diea 
sions, this work is flawed by a style that 
only. the most dedicated can endure. The 


.theory’ proffered, the assumptions that 


inform it, and the mathematics that 
elaborate it are formidable to the point 
of exhaustion. However, there are im- 
portant theoretical and practical implica- 
tions in this book. So, for the specialist, 
the mote theoretical (and determined) of 
campaign strategies, this is a useful 
work. On the other hand, the general 
reader, even the well- informed, will find 
it. tedious. 
f a DON LEFAvVE ` 

Yuba College 

Marysville 

California : 


Ernst B. Haas, MARY PAT WILLIAMS, 
and Don BaBI. Scientists and the 
World Order: The Uses of Technical 
Knowledge in International Organi- . 
zations. Pp. 378. Berkeley: University, 

_ of California Press, 1977. $17.50. 


This study sets forth arguments and 
evidence related ta modern scientific 
and technological projects for challeng- 
ing the assumption that “Man must adapt 


„his socio-political institutions to bio- 


logical imperatives.” In the authors’ 
words, this is the “cognitive threshold 
with respect to the interdependence of 
scientific knowledge and political action 
that was crossed in 1600” (p. 345), about 
the time Francis Bacon’s The Advance- ` 
ment of Learning appeared. Scientific 
s 


a 
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methods are discussed for their adequacy 
in delineating and solving sociopolitical 
problems, some of which appear to have 
_grown out of the discoveries and inter- 
national programs of science and tech- 
nology. ` 

Basic objectives needing investigation 
to which this book only, provides a 
stepping stone, include“. . . the extent 
to which international scientific and 
technological programs raise standards 
of living, incomes, health, education 
and self-confidence”: (p. 6) and. how 
scientists and engineers influence the 
actions of politicians to change the 
quality of life on an international scale. 


Most research and development in’ 


science and technology is not conducted 
under international control. However, 
Haas, Williams, and Babi have studied 


nine science programs, existing between. 


1965 and 1975, related to oceanography, 
meteorology, ecology, agriculture, medi- 
cine, and energy which were sponsored 


by the United Nations, the International ' 


Council of Scientific Unions, the 
European Communities, and the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development. The programs and 
organizations are listed on page 64. 
These, international programs did not 
encompass the most massive research 
efforts, the most challenging fields of 
basic research, nor militarily relevant 
research, 

International organizations provide a 


rationale for seeking answers to two key y 


questions: (1) What do scientists in- 
volved with international organizations 
believe about the relationship between 
specialized knowledge’ and collective 
action for the achievement of economic, 
social, and political goals? (2) Is there 
evidence that international science and 
technology programs have become more 
comprehensive and more ambitious in 
linking specialized. knowledge to ex- 
panding economic, social and political 
goals? The scientific approach to ‘world 
order tries to link natural with manmade 
` systems. Methods and institutions for 
accomplishing this goal are difficult to 
construct on an international basis— 


the successes and failures „up to 1975 ` 


form the subject of this. text. 
Data was gathered through interviews 
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and discussions from May 1973 to 
September 1974 with 146 internationally 


ECE 


active individuals whose responses be- 


came the results upon which the authors 


impose ‘their assessments, and, com- 


binėd with information gathered from. 


activities, documents, and claims of 
international organizations, provide the 
sources for' constructing a model of 
decisionmaking and institutionalization 
of international science. In chapter four, 
where the data is.summarized, it is noted 
that 35 physical scientists, 39 medical’ 
and biological scientists, 37 engineers 


and oceanographers, 22 social scientists © 


and lawyers, and 13-diplomats were in- 


terviewed. They were chosen for their ` 


relationship to an international program: ` 


reputation and bureaucratic importance ,” 


provided the specific criteria; however, 


_the authors admit that the number of 


scientists interviewed is less than desir- 


- able. The questions asked and a tabula- 


tion of the answers received are pre- 
sented, 
Scientists’ attitudes toward the use of 


‘science in society fall into three cate- 


gories: 1. rational; 2. pragmatic; 3. 
skeptical. These attitudes led to the 
achievement of political goals that may 
be characterized as producing a prag- 


‘matic world order, natural world order, 


skeptical world order, or no new world 
order. It is suggested “... that the 
interaction between -knowledge and 
action ... may be a changing One: 


(p. 51). 


Limits to international Séepemnon 
among scientific experts rest on the fact 
that “The more certain [experts] are of 
their particularistic ‘knowledge, the 
more hesitant they become to under- 
mine that particularistic certainty by 
joining forces with other ‘experts. In 
short, particularistic certainty is the 


enemy of generalized certainty: The 


desire to combine and integrate knowl- 


edge beyond the sector of specialization . 
is restrained because the result may * 


imply more contingency and less cer- 
tainty” (p. 325). Some of the factors 
which contribute to the’ interaction be- 
tween scientific experts, and both under- 
mine’ and strengthen the international 
character of scientific enterprise, in- 
clude: (1) the more powerful the organi- 
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zation, the more “political” is its opera- 
tion; (2) the cynical, skeptical attitudes 
of scientists and engineers; (3) the con- 
flicting demands of scientific, social,-and. 
political goals as exemplified by energy 
production and consumption; and (4) 
the belief that international science is 


largely regarded as a means to the end . 


.of national science. 

The strength of this study is to have 
brought to the surface some of the issues 
confronting internationally organized 


scientific and technological agencies- 


and to have attempted ‘to classify, 
quantify, and predict their value for 
further study of one of the most 
crucial aspects of the modem world 
community—the relevance and mar- 
shalling of scientific knowledge to 
formulate and make worldwide socio- 
political policies and decisions. 

. The literary style of the book may 
deter readers whose training has not 
been in sociology, but there are kernels 
of clarity for the persevering readers 
from various disciplines. 

' AUDREY B. Davis 
Smithsonian Institution ' 
Washington, DC 


DENISON KITCHEL. The Truth About the 
Panama Canal. Pp. 240. New Rochelle, 
NY: Arlington House, 1978. $8.95. 


In this volume the author, an Arizona 
attorney, presents much useful informa- 
tion on the Panama Canal. His method 
is to dissect and appraise, in semi- 
journalistic, semilegalistic manner, 
problems, incidents, decisions, and 
negotiations in the 75-year history of 
United States—Panamanian relations, 
leading to an analysis of the current 
Carter-~Torrijos draft treaties and of their 
policy implications. 

Especially informative is his fresh 
summary of the formation of the Re- 
public of Panama, for which he gives due 
credit to Philippe Bunau Varilla. Of the 
latter’s négotiations with Secretary of 
State John Hay he concludes: “Though 
untrained in the art of diplomacy, his 
draftsmanship of the 1903 treaty was a 
thorough and intelligent piece of work. 
But for him there probably would have 
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been no treaty at all, no.Panama Canal,’ 
certainly no Panama.” ; 

After thus laying groundwork in the 
early -history of United States—Pana- 
manian relations, the author traces, 
though of course without the benefit of 
official materials, the devious negotia- 
tions of Presidents Johnson, Nixon, 
Ford, and Carter to retrocede the 
Canal Zone to Panama, exposing in the 
process their violation of constitutional 
procedures, the anti-United States bias 
of State Department negotiation, and the 
conflict-of-interest problems of United - 
States negotiators. United States public 
opinion, he says, “is instinctively op-_ 
posed to giving up our rights and 
position in Panama,” but it is on a colli- 
sion course with public policy, and 
theoretically at least public opinion . 
should triumph. American public opin- 
ion is being subormed, however, :by . 
direful predictions by presidents and 
their advisors of the fancied conse- 
quences of rejection of the new draft 
treaties and by the pretense of executive 
officials that the proposed treaties are 
already a fait accompli. The only ad- 
vantages that they'can claim for the new 
treaties are “non-negotiable intangibles 
such as good will, stability, and coopera- 
tion, and in improved relations through- 
out Latin America.” 

The author frankly confronts most of 
the questions raised by the new treaties, 
such as the defense of the Canal, the 
Soviet threat, the future of the United 
States citizens who have devoted their 
lives to the Canal, the ability of Pana- - 
-manians to -operate and maintain the 
Canal, and the impractical sea-level 
canal project. But, though highly critical 
of the ultra vires commitments of. 
President Lyndon Johnson and Secre- ' 
tary of State Henry Kissinger, he never- 
theless reaches substantially the same. 
false conclusions in his final chapter. In. 


-it he calls for a new treaty of limited 


duration, recognition of Panama’s sover- 
eignty over the Canal Zone, additional 
payments to Panama, and continued con- » 
trol and defense of the Canal by the 
United States. 

In these conclusions he fails to follow 
the logic of his own analysis. In particu- 


‘ponent ‘of every situation” 
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ler, while admitting that “the sover- 
eignty question was.an inescapable com- 
in United 
States—~Panamanian relations concern- 
ing the Zone since 1903, he nevertheless 
totally ignores the official statements 
which establish the intent of Panama to 
cede the Canal Zone to the United States 
in return for a guaranty of the inde- 
pendence of that country and a cash 
payment of $10 million, as disclosed in 
the Davis~—Arias Boundary Agreement of 
June 15, 1904 and Law No. 88 enacted 


by the Panama National Hesombly on- 


July 16, 1904. 

Although one can indenni the 
author’s failure to cite John Hay’s well- 
known letter to the Panamanian Minister 


‘in Washington, J. D. de Obaldi4, dated 


October 24, 1904, it is curious that so 
distinguished an attorney would fail 
even to mention the leading Supreme 
Court decisions on the sovereignty 
question, Wilson v. Shaw, 1907, which 
recognized the territorial cession of the 
Canal Zone to the United States, and the 


- confirmation of that judgment as recently 


as 1972 in United States v. Husband, 
holding that the Canal Zone is “unin- 
corporated territory of the United States.” 
Nor is any point made of the fact that 
the moral argument for the treaties is 
blunted by their cavalier treatment of 
other international treaties to which the 
United States is a party, especially the 
Hay—Pauncefote treaty of 1901 with 
Britain, and the Thomson— Urrutia treaty 
of 1914-1922 with Colombia. The con- 
tinuing obligations of the United States 
in these treaties and the rights of other 
nations in the use of the interoceanic: 
Canal are not adequately Protected in 
the new draft treaties. 
DONALD MARQUAND Dozer 
University of California 
Santa — 


W. Davip MCINTYRE. The Common- 
wealth of Nations, Origins and Im- 
pact, 1869-1971: Europe and the 
World in the Age of Expansion, vol. IX. 

. Pp. vii, 596. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1977. $25.00. | 
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The theme of this book is familiar: 
the transformation of the British Empire 
of the mid-nineteenth century into the 
Commonwealth of Nations of the late 
twentieth century. There is already a 
substantial body of historical literature on 
this subject, and any addition to it must 
justify itself in terms of new research or 
synthesis and new interpretations and 
approaches. It is in the nature of Com- 
monwealth history that no scholar can be 
master of the original sources of more 
than one part of it, but those who venture 
to write in the field must control a large 
amount of secondary materials. McIntyre 
is outstanding in this-respect: his notes 
to the chapters and his bibliographical 
notes to the book occupy almost one 
hundred ofthe book’s six hundred pages, 
and are particularly valuable because 
they include numerous references ' to 


- periodicals. As for his analytical frame- 


work, McIntyre argues (correctly, I 
think) that since the Empire-Common- 
wealth did not, and does not; constitute 
an organic entity, any history of it must. 
concentrate on changing relationships 
between Great Britain on the one hand, 
and the colonies of settlement, India and 
the tropical possessions, on the other. 
Thus he avoids the ‘“Cook’s tour’ 
approach of the old fashioned works 


‘which attempted to describe the his- 


tories of the units of what was viewed as 
a superstate. 

The relationships McIntyre chooses to 
emphasize are those involving com- 
munications, political institutions, and 
security. He analyzes the changes in the 
relationships in these three sectors very 
well while leaving me unconvinced that 
the theory of economic imperialism’ 
presents tõo narrow an approach to the 
study of the Commonwealth. Perhaps 
that reflects my particular bias as an 
historian of India. I also find the time 
frame of this book rather forced. The two 
dividing points in the century covered 
are 1917 and 1941, years in which the 
United States became involved in wars. 
along with the British Empire and Com- 
monwealth. While this may reflect the 
author's view that imperial power and 
security are more important than eco- 
nomic relationships in determining the 
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particular “shape” of the empire and its 
political legacy, the Commonwealth, it 
seems to me that American involvement 
in the two twentieth-century world wars 
is really tangential as far as the evolution 
of Commonwealth relationships is con- 
cemed, even those involving imperial 
defense, especially between 1917 and 
‘1941. But this is a matter of emphasis 
and in no way. detracts from the under- 
lying merits of the book: a clearly de- 
fined conceptual framework within which 
the principal themes are ably developed, 
the whole resting on a sound grasp of the 
relevant literature. 
PETER HARNETTY 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver 


” Canada 


GREGORY F. TREVERTON. The “Dollar 
Drain” and American Forces in Ger- 
many: Managing the Political Eco- 
nomics of Alliance. Pp. xvi, 226. 
Athens: Ohio University Press, 1978. 
, $12.00. 


Despite its rather general title, this 
book is actually a very specific case 
study, focussing on the 1966 “offset 
crisis” between the United States and 

_ West German governments, and then the 
1967 resolution of this crisis, in trilateral 

‘negotiations which drew‘in the British 
government as well. The “offset” issue 
saw the United States threatening to 
withdraw some forces from Germany 
unless-the West German government in 
one way or another (for example by 
purchasing American-made weapons) 
helped the United States avoid balance 
of payments deficits. 

The book presents a good ‘discussion 


of the .ongoing substantive issues of | 


NATO military defense and of American 
balance-of-payment problems. This 
does not consume any great portion of 
the book, however, it rather quickly 


becomes involved with the details of the © 


1966 and 1967 procedural handling of 


such issues. The book will thus be | 


indispensable for research on German- 
American relations in those particular 
years, for it presents a wealth of detail, 
derived from access to documents and 
interviews with the’ principals. 
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The author is less than totally suc- 
cessful in presenting all of this detail in a 
clear and readable way. The writing 
style is sometimes difficult, and one ` 
often feels unsure of why one paragraph 


- follows another. Part of this may simply 


be because Treverton does not seem to 
feel.that he is verifying any particular 
theories or assumptions about the polit- 
ical processes he is recounting. He 
obviously is somewhat impressed by the 
bureaucratic politics focus of Neustadt or 
Allison or Halperin, but (as he admits in 


-the preface) he is not very explicitly 


aligned with this focus. Frequently, 
therefore, Treverton’s explanation of the 
motives of the German and American 
decisionmakers reverts to their concept 
of their national interest, rather than to. 
more parochially determined causes. 
One important major point does emerge 
from the book, namely that Bonn and i 
Washington understood each other far 
less well in 1966 (probably also in 1976 
and 1986) than anyone realized. This 
makes the Bonn-Washington interaction 
perhaps altogether different from the . 
London-Washington dealings from which 
Neustadt drew his conclusions. A major 
cultural barrier between these nations, 
as also between Washington and Tokyo, 
precludes not only a “special relation- 
ship,” but .also the kinds of bureau- 
cratic alliances across boundaries which . 
seemed to affect 'Neustadt’s Skybolt 
case. l 
Given the recurring German-American 
“misunderstandings” now appearing on 
the nuclear prolišeration question, Tre- 
verton’ s book may have much to tell us. 
GEORGE H. QUESTER 
Cornell University i 
Ithaca a ia . 
New York 2 


ALLAN M. WINKLER. The Politics of ' 
Propaganda: The Office of War In- 
formation, 1942-1945. Pp. vii, 230. 
New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1978. $11.95. 


The Politics of Propaganda jsa rather 
unpretentious study of the origins and 
impact of the. major American propa- 
ganda agency of World War II. This 
carefully researched and tightly written 
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volume concentrates on the Office of 


War Information’s (OWI) search for its . 


role in the war. Dominated by liberal 
interventionists, such as Archibald Mac- 
Leish and Robert Sherwood, the OWI 
sought to play an activist role in winning 
the war`^ by ing “the value of 
democracy over any totalitarian threat.” 
As Winkler suggests, the leadership of 
OWI “were sure that if they could simply 
repeat it loudly enough and often 
enough, it would win the hearts and 
minds of all who heard” (p. 150). 
But alas, the grandiose dreams and high 
expectations of thé major OWI figures 
were dashed by several forces, including 
a hesitant, almost indifferent -president; 
a suspicious Congress and State Depart- 
ment with little faith in the plans of 
OWI; a variety of internal squabbles 
over attempts to define what American 
policy was and how best to present it; 
and, most significantly, the more prag- 
matic requirements of war. Winkler 
traces the development of the OWI and 
its emergence as a primary propaganda 
agency, amidst attempts of President 
Roosevelt to keep information gathering 
and disseminating programs decen- 
. tralized. He goes on to demonstrate how 
the ascendancy of OWI on the home 
front was short-lived; how Congress dis- 
mantled the domestic branch which had 
tried to “educate” the American people 
about the war effort. He concludes with 
two significant chapters which outline 
OWI’s operations abroad, and how, 
through the moderating influence of 
director Elmer Davis, the overseas 
“branch abandoned efforts to define 
governmental policy according to its 
own expectations and ultimately ac- 
cepted the policy decisions originating 
in Washington. The net result was OWI’s 
intense efforts to support the military 
effort via psychological warfare against 
the enemy. “The propaganda of war had 
finally come to represent the war being 
fought,” Winkler concludes '(p. 157). 
The strength of Winkler’s study is his 
successful efforts to bring to life the 
major characters, especially MacLeish, 
Sherwood, Davis, James Warburg, Percy 
Winner, and Joseph Bames. He also 
captures the style of Franklin Roosevelt 
very effectively. Almost inevitably, how- 
e x 


ever, Winkler gets. too close to. his sub- 
ject and neglects some of the larger ques- 
tions about OWI which need to be dealt 
with in future studies. For instance, if 
the OWI leadership was so bent upon 


- laying the foundations for a better post- 


war world, why did it not participate 
more assertively in the efforts to es- 
tablish an‘ internationalist organization 
such as the United Nations? In what 
ways might we be able to determine the 
effectiveness of wartime propaganda on 


Americans? enemy soldiers? foreign’ 


governments? What precedents did the 
OWI set for. propaganda organizations 
during the Cold War? In characterizing 
the OWl in such personal terms, Winkler 
sometimes loses sight of the institutional 
impact. Nonetheless, The Politics of 
Propaganda is a necessary contribution 
to the study of wartime policymaking 
and propaganda. Hopefully it will in- 
spire further analysis of the OWI and 
the general significance of propigaada 
usage in American society. 
MARTIN V. avon 
Texas A&M University 
College Station 
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JAHANGIR AMUZEGAR. Iran: An Eco- 
nomic Profile. Pp. vii, 280. Washing- 


ton, DC: The Middle- East Institute, . 


1977. $12.95. 


The socioeconomic transformation of 
Iran due to rapid and massive economic 
development is one of the outstanding 
success stories in the history of twentieth 
century nations. As Dr, Jahangir Amuze- 
gar, himself an Iranian and a distin- 
guished economist now:with the World 
Bank, points out in his book, Iran 50 


years ago was “an impoverished and _ 


largely illiterate nation of 10.5 million,” 
with a GNP of $500 million and a per 
capita income’ of $50. In 1976 the cor- 
responding figures were $35 billion and 
$1500, distributed among a population of 
34 million. Even more awesome is the 
fact that much of this spectacular growth 
occurred during a 15-year period, be- 
tween 1960 and 1976. Yet solid informa- 
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tion on the overall transformation of the 
Iranian economy and the relationship 
among its various sectors has been hard 
to come by. For this reason alone, Dr. 
Amuzegar’s study is an important con- 
tribution to the development literature 
on Iran. 

The book’s greatest' value lies in its 
balanced presentation. It is divided into 
four sections. Part one provides a 
thorough description of Iranian geog- 
raphy and the natural resources and 
manpower base of the economy. In Part 
two the author discusses the various 
sectors and the potential strength of 
each, noting the remarkable growth of 
manufacturing and mining (exclusive of 
petroleum), the sector which has be- 
come the best means for attaining the 
“Great Civilization” status for Iran 
promised by the Shah. Dr. Amuzegar 
also’ provides a concise analysis of the 
remarkable growth of the banking and 
insurance sectors, significant in view of 
the fact that a Western type of financial 
market did not develop until the 1970s. 

Part three describes the five Five-Year 
Plans and their impact on the economy. 
An interesting point made is that through 
balanced planning the Iranian govern- 
ment has been able to preserve the 
private sector as a valuable adjunct to 
governmental development planning. 

In Part four the author gives a detailed 
assessment of what is necessary for 
future economic development. He feels 
that industry will become. the mainstay 
of the economy in the 1980s, with the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan (1978-93) assuring 
the means for Iranian developmental 
parity with Europe by 1990. Time is on 
the country’s side, with vast, still un- 
exploited natural resources, a dynamic 
population, credit stability, and a history 
of sound operational planning to draw 
on. Much will depend on the emergence 
of an educated youth committed to the 
' responsibilities of public service. The 
trend of events since the book was 
completed, unfortunately casts some 
doubt on these optimistic forecasts. For 
opposite reasons, the traditional groups 
.of Iranian society led by the clergy and 


modernizing youth have both chosen to 


oppose ' the Shah. The ever-present 
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danger to blueprints like Iran’s “Great 
Civilization” is that they fail to take into 
account the human values needed to 
implement them. 
WILLIAM SPENCER 
` Florida State University 
Tallahassee : 


A. DOAK BARNETT. China and the Major 
Powers: in East Asia. Pp. ix, 416. 
Washington, DC: The Brookings In- 
stitution, 1977. $12.95. 


Behind the vivid rhetoric of country- 
sides encircling cities and three worlds 
in conflict, China’s foreign policy re- 
mains motiyated by a comprehensible 
amalgam of traditionalism, nationalism, 
and ideology, Barnett: reaffirms. The 
first inclines her leaders to seek restora- 
tion of China’s great power status. The 
second makes them wary of threats to 
security and independence newly gained. . 
And the third induces public outpour- 
ings of revolutionary and Third World 
expatiations that give their conceptuali- 
zation of international affairs the appear- 
ance of being “startlingly different.” 

It is almost inevitable that contradic- 
tions will become visible between the 
idealist rhetoric and the cautious be- 
havior, as when Peking simultaneously 
broadcasts support to insurgent Thai 
communists while conducting normal 
diplomacy and trade with Bangkok. 
But Barnett finds that China’s security is 
foremost in her leaders’ minds, all the 
more so since the rise of-“social im- 
perialism,” and that their behavior in 
pursuit of security is best understood in 
terms of realpolitik and balance-of-power , 
strategies. 

A new balance of power has emerged 
among China, Russia, Japan, and the 
United States, and itis this quadrilateral 
relationship that Barnett analyses in 
detail here, first in terms of China’s 
bilateral relations with each of the 
others, then in terms of the system as a 
whole. In so doing he brings to maturity 
a thesis which he first offered as a pre- 
liminary sketch in the pages of these 
ANNALS (Vol 390, July 1970, pp. 73-86). 

Is the new system stable? Barring 
unlikely contingencies, yes. The ‘four- 
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party rivarly continues unabated, true, 
_ but none of the parties has “overtly 
imperialist, territorially expansionist 


ambitions.” Each has a healthy respect ' 


for the possibility that military conflict 
might escalate into nuclear war. And 
each fears that a change in the status quo 
might produce unanticipated benefits 
for one of the rivals, and new risks for 
itself, such as might attend the rapid 
rearmament of Japan. 

‘This new East Asian balance of power 
is more vulnerable to upset from without 
than from within, Barnett believes, and 
he points to the Korean peninsula and 
mainland Southeast Asia as two spots 
where local leaders may take initiatives 
with deleterious consequences for the 
present equilibrium. Taiwan, in con- 
trast, has ceased to be a focus of funda- 
mental conflict, although it remains a 
stumbling block to full diplomatic links 
between China and America. 

Barnett, a Brookings Senior Fellow 
and author of 15 previous books on 
China in the past two decades, has 
written a detailed, well-documented, 
and closely argued book whose conclu- 
. sions merit close scrutiny. 

| J; STEPHEN HOADLEY - 
The University of Auckland 
New Zealand: 


JULES ROBERT BENJAMIN. The United 

_ States and Cuba: Hegemony and 

. Dependent Development, 1880 Phare 
Pp. xi, 266. Pittsburgh: University ‘of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1977. $14.95. 


From independence until Castro, 
Cuba was dominated by the United. 
States. The American political and eco- 
nomic presence on the island during this 


period did much to shape the tensions of: 


Cuban society and also to circumscribe 
the Cuban response to those tensions. 
While there are several introductory 
chapters on the origins and establish- 
ment of United States domination, this 
book is essentially a study of the evolu- 
tion of the hegemonic relationship 
during the period between 1925 and 
1934. Benjamin examines three main 
areas: American trade, investment and 
_loans, Cuban institutions and social 
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movements, and American foreign policy. 
Focusing upon the political economics 
of the depressions in Cuba and the 
United States, the development of the 


‘Good Neighbor Policy and reciprocal 


trade program, and the Cuban Revolu- 
tion of 1933, Benjamin argues that both 


.the purposefulness and substance of 


United States domination of Cuba were 
continued by the Hoover and Roosevelt 
administrations. This exercise of hege- 
monic authority shaped Cuban internal - 
politics by exploiting the island’s econ- 
omy, by dividing the Cuban nationalist 
movement, by co-opting the moderates, 
and by robbing the Cuban leadership of 
its legitimacy. The result was a stale- 


_ mated ‘society in which radical and 


status quo forces (the latter relying 
heavily upon United States power} 
checked the power and thwarted the 
goals of each other. While United States 
dominance blocked autonomous and 
noncapitalist development, a radicalized 
proletariat and newly organized middle 
sector elements gained sufficient’ poli- 
tical power to prevent the consolidation 
of capitalist (and American) exploitation, 
to redistribute income slightly in favor 
of noncapitalist elements, and to lower 
the rate of profit on investment in Cuba. 

This is a good book, one that is 
thoroughly researched (within the limits 
imposed by the unavailability of Cuban 
manuscript sources) and well con- 
structed. Benjamin’s radical perspective 
is clearly articulated; and while he is 
critical of ‘United States policymakers, 
especially Sumner Welles, for their 
manipulation of trade, sugar quotas, 
private loans, and recognition policy 
vis-à-vis the nationalist government of 
Ramón Grau San Martin in 1933-1934, 
he eschews condemnatory rhetoric and 
does not flog the evidence. Indeed, there 
is no need to do so to show that the 
United States presence in Cuba did little 
to strengthen the Cuban economy, to 
elevate the political process, or to benefit 
the overwhelming majority of Cubans. 
Benjamin’s chief contention, that the 
perpetuation of American hegemony in 
Cuba by the Roosevelt administration 
served the interests and security of the 
United States poorly, is very persuasive. 
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For by co-opting and compromising the 
moderate nationalist and capitalist ele- 
ments in Cuban society, American 
policy prevented them from achieving 
independent and stable positions within 
Cuban society and thus helped insure 
that the next Cuban Revolution would, 
be both anti-American and socialist. 
THOMAS M. HILL 
Oxford 
Ohio 


Jonn SAMUEL FircH. The . Military 
Coup D Etat as a-Political Process, 
Ecuador, 1948-1966. Pp. xv, 243. 
Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1977. $15.00. 


In the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the Spanish observers Jorge 
Juan and Antonio Ulloa noted that a: lack 
of armaments threatened the effective- 
ness of military forces in the kingdom of 
Quito. Over two centuries later, military 
officers have plenty of. arms, but find 
politics frought with uncertainties for 
Ecuador’s armed forces. John Samuel 
Fitch’s monograph, based upon his 1973 
Yale dissertation, attempts to explain the 
position of the military in Ecuadorian 
politics. Fitch is particularly interested 
in why successful coups d’etats reap- 
peared after a period of constitutional 
order from 1948 to 1960. 

The work opens with a discussion of 
methodology. Fitch wisely considers 
cross-national analysis ‘of military inter- 
vention in politics to be both “static 
and acontextual.” He prefers an historical 
examination of change in a country’s 
political system as the best context for 
understanding military political activity. 
Regrettably, Fitch does not execute his. 
own methodology well. Outside of a 
good chapter on the evolution of the 
Ecuadorian armed forces, his discussion 
of political history offers only a shallow 
narrative, of events with little analysis 
of political actors, social structure, pres- 
sure groups, or economic forces. The 
central chapters of the book derive from 
his statistical evaluation of the responses 
he received in interviews with military 
officers. As the reader knows little of the 
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officers themselves and even less of the ` 
format of the interviews, these chapters 
are insufficient to prove the book’s 
hypotheses, much less construct the 
theoretical model the author aims for. 

Fitch is doubtlessly correct in attach- 
ing great significance to the institutional 
interests of the armed forces as a cause 
of military coups. But his study does not 
provide a convincing explanation of the 
interplay of military interests with other _ 
factors like weak political parties, un- 
stable export prices, or foreign military 
aid. Fitch concludes that the military 
coup d’etat serves as an institutionalized 
conservative force to contain change 
within Latin American political systems. 
This is an interesting view, but not an 
original one; Irving L. Horowitz argued 
it a decade ago. Fitch’s work has re- 
peated this interpretation, but not fur- 
thered it. k 

_ARTHUR SCHMIDT 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 


MICHAEL J. FRANCIS. The Limits of 
Hegemony: United States Relations 
With Argentina and Chile During 
World War II. Pp. ix, 292. South 
Bend, IN: University of Notre Dame, 

_ Press, 1977. No price. 


Since 1945 United States diplomacy 
towards Latin America has reflected, 
for the mast part, the basic precepts of 
the Good Neighbor Policy initiated dur- 
ing the administration of Franklin. D. 
Roosevelt. From 1933 to the end of the 
Second World War, however, this policy 
was subjected to sevéral stresses, some 
of which assumed high significance 
when set agairist the backdrop of World 
War II. l 

This book is a careful examination, ' 
resting upon a solid foundation of orig- 
inal research in both North and South 
America, of the relationship of the 
United States with two of the more 
irritating challenges to the prewar con- 
cept of “Good Neighbor” and the war- 
time goal of hemispheric solidarity 
against the Axis. That both Chile and 
Argentina should present problems after 
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1941 is not-the focus of the author’s 
investigation. Rather it is his attempt to 
explore the course taken by United 


States diplomatists in treating with the . 
nationalism and recalcitrance of these - 


two countries during those years of 
crisis that makes the book worthwhile. 
The chapters dealing with Chile are 


well donè and present a vehicle for the, . 


contrasting situation encountered in Ar- 
gentina, especially in regard to the dif- 
ferent economic relationships each had 
with the United States, and, in Argen- 
tina’s case, also with Great Britain: What 


emerges is an excellent- analysis of 


national interests, as perceived in differ- 
ent states, of the difficulty ‘that occurs 
when certain political goals advanced 
by one nation are blunted ‘by the 


economic ambitions of another and of 


the conditions in which the ‘application 
of diplomatic/political/economic lever- 
age can become counterproductive. It 
is this last consideration that is so- in- 
structive because the author clearly 
illustrates that the application of ex- 
ternal pressure is not always reliable 
as an instrument for changing the 
political weathervane of one nation so 
that its direction and that of the party 
applying force are the same. 

The sections which treat: the matter 
of leverage in international politics 
are perhaps the best in the book. Equally 
valuable are the author’s discussions of 
‘the connection of Great Britain to Ar- 
gentine-United States diplomacy be- 
cause it is here one realizes that the 
“limits of hegemony” were reached not 
only in this nation’s dealings with a 
truculent South American “republic” 
but with our principal wartime partner 
as well. England’s reliance on Argen- 
tine beef gave Argentina a trade bludg- 
eon Chile lacked, and while Brazil may 
have posséssed a similar escape hatch 
from United States pressures, the Vargas 
regime avoided the hypersensitive ex- 
pressions of nationalism which made 
Argentina—United States relations so 
abrasive. The resulting “threat” to the 
Westem hemisphere posed by Argen- 
tina as a conduit pipe for Nazi influence 
became ‘overblown and not even Eng- 
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land was prepared to endanger her 
economic tie to that nation by assisting 
the United States in foisting its political » 
ideas on that reluctant government. 
Since 1945 this nation has come to 
appreciate exactly what the boundaries 
of international pressure are, though our 


‘government has not necessarily aban- 


doned “hegemony” in principle. Per- 
haps the recent negotiations on the 
Canal’ Zone show promise that the last 


‘vestige of hegemony in the Western 


hemisphere is about to evaporate. 
CALVIN WARNER HINES’ 
Stephen F. Austin State Vaive 
Nacogdoches 
Texas o7 


SELIG S. HARRISON. The Widening 


Gulf: Asian Nationalism and American 
Policy. Pp. xi, 468. New York: The . 
Free Press, 1978. $15.95. 


This book deals with the American 
encounter with past and present ‘na- 
tionalism in Asia: It is interestingly 
written by the author, who has had 26 
years of journalistic experience in the 
Orient. Together with copious notes and 
quotations from various documentary 
sources, he makes use of his own per- 
sonal experiences in India, Pakistan, 
China, Japan, Korea, and Vietnam in 
order to advance his thesis that the 
United States has been insensitive to 
the power of Asian nationalism. 

Nationalism is no“ longer defined as 

merely the assertion of linguistic, cul- 
tural, or ethnic identity | as such. The 

“New Nationalism” spills over into terri- ' 
torial boundaries and has been largely 
ignored by United States diplomacy; it is 
a search for identity and self-respect to 
soften the inferiority féeling previously 


‘generated by white dominance, Thus 


the size of the unit becomes important 
because a multilingual and nfultiethnic 
entity may generate greater psychologi- 
cal support than a vulnerable smaller 
one: It is’ suggested that when economic 
advantage coincides with a sense of 
political and psychological community, 
a regional identity emerges to offset the 
two “alien forces” of the United States 
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and Russia in Asia. Therefore, the future 
will probably see groupings of hetero- 
geneous India; China, Japan and Korea, 
the “Eastern Three”; Pakistan, Bangla- 
desh, Sri Lanka, and Nepal; and then 
Indonesia and Vietnam. 

Nevertheless, mere growth at the ex- 


pense of social equities is not con- 


sidered the solution to the difficulties 
of the Asian nations. “Power,” in purely 
militaristic or economic terms, cannot 


be viewed apart from political and 


sociological components. Gross national 
product, export volume, and the degree 
of utilization of industrial capacity are 
not the ‘answer unless progress is 
equitably shared, nationally controlled, 
and harnessed to political goals; in short, 
unless distributive justice for the masses 
is obtained. If the West would deal 
intelligently with Asian nations and 
breach the “Widening Gulf,” our living 
standards must become nearer theirs, 
although this would mean difficult ad- 
justments for Americans. “Western ef- 
forts to prevent such an evolution could 
provoke ugly irrational conflict on a 
scale hitherto unimagined.” 

Whether or not one approves these 
conclusions, especially when one con- 
siders the real attractiveness of receiv- 
ing immediate monetary and military aid 
from the United States, as compared to 

` the power of the sentiment of the new 
nationalism, one must- admire, respect 
and give thought to the analyses pro- 

_ vided in this admirable book. 

: ALBERT E. KANE 

Washington, DC : 

. i “ 

I. H. KAWHARU. Maori Land Tenure: 
Studies of a Changing Institution. 
Pp. xi, 363. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1977. $29.95. 


In the early nineteenth century, Maori 
tribes controlled the entire territory of 
the two principal islands of New 
Zealand. Yet, by mid-twentieth century, 
aggressive European colonists and a 
monopolistic British crown had claimed 


title to all but about 6 percent of the . 


nearly 66 million-acre total. Maori Land 
Tenure is a well-documented account of 
both the manner in which an alien legal 
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system was imposed for the purpose of 
speedier European settlement, and of 
more recent efforts to help the Maori 
successfully farm their remaining land. 

Mr. Kawharu concentrates primarily 
on the sociological content of the chang- 
ing institution of land tenure. In his 
articulate discussions, two major en- 
gines of change arrest this reader's 
attention. The first is individualization 
of title. The tribe had always been the 
basis of territorial unity in which settle- 
ment rights were parceled out by differ- 
ent: levels of the hierarchy. It was 
therefore impossible for Europeans to 
buy land without first investigating and 
determining ownership. Under a series 
of native land acts the necessary mecha- 
nisms for achieving Maori land titles 
were gradually established. Although 
such individualization was destructive 
to group relations and morale, it seemed 
obvious that title improvement was in- 
dispensable for any sound land develop- 
ment. By 1929, Maori land was placed on 
the same footing as Crown land, with | 
the purpose of bringing it into produc- 
tion for a market economy. 

The second engine of disruption to 
Maori identity is the more recent legis- 
lative decision to replace customary 
laws of succession with the general 
New Zealand law. This national law 
ignores the tribal origin of Maori ‘land 
and introduces both a further Euro- 
peanization of title and the free trad- 
ing of land shares. The author expresses 
concern that the uniquely Maori system 
of land tenure may thus come to an end. 

An analysis of government efforts to’ 
lessen the destruction of customary 
rights of the clan and traditional Maori 
patterns of economic activity might well 
be helpful to any student of land reform . 


‘in Third World countries. The general 


aims of tribal land development and 
settlement are clearly spelled out. A 
study of the Maori Affairs Act of 1953 
reveals various methods of adapting the 
remainder of Maori landed estates to a 
market economy.: They include com- 
bined partition, amalgamation of titles, 
consolidation, and incorporation. Com- 
munity farming, promoted as kin-based 
incorporations, reflects. the ‘essential’ 
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character of the traditional system in 
values and social organization. But the 
dilemma arises: How to maintain bal- 
ance between demands of kin and tribe 
on the one hand and commercial con- 
tracts on the other. Answers can be 
found in Maori Land Tenure which 
provides in-depth records of success and 
failure in the experiments of a chang- 
-ing institution. 
VIRGINIA FREEHAFER 
West Chester ` 
Pennsylvania 


KYLE STEENLAND. Agrarian Reform 
Under Allende: Peasant Revolt in the 


South. Pp. xix, 241. Albuquerque! ` 


University of New Mexico Press, 1977. 
Paperbound, $5.95. 


” Kyle Steenland spent almost two years 
in Chile-during the Allende administra- 
tion. Of that time he spent a year in 
Lautaro County, Cautin Province. He 
does not say where he spent or what he 
did the remainder of the time. Appar- 
ently he returned to the United States 
shortly after the coup (he was arrested 
briefly in September 1973), resumed his 
graduate studies at SUNY Buffalo, and 
received his M.A. in American Studies 
(not in Latin American Studies) some- 

_ time during 1974. 
The work consists of twelve chapters: 
two of background, one of summation, 
' and nine of narrative on the peasant 
. Movement and land reform in Lautaro 
County from 1970 to the coup. In method- 
ology and style it is a hodgepodge of 
scholarship, journalism, and ideological 
posturing. The author includes a brief 
bibliography, several useful maps, and 
some footnotes, many of which contain 
only further explanatory material instead 
. of sources. 


Steenland démonstrates all too infre- ` 


quently scholarly qualities.’ His very 
brief concluding chapter makes a fine 
. contribution by its careful analysis of 
statistical information, accompanied by 
maps, on the land reform in Lautaro 
County. He argues persuasively that the 
peasant movement there, mostly of 
Mapuche Indians, “was a strong one in 
relation to the rest of the country,” 
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and that the large amount of land ex- 
propriated resulted from peasant pres- 
sures, encouraged by 'MIR. activists, 
rather than from extraordinary govern- 
ment action. But of a total of over 200 
pages, this section consists of only eight 


- pages of text and seven of maps. 


Unfortunately, Steenland believes he 
must pay his obeisance to Marx. In a 
scant 30 pages (chapter II) he reviews 
“Class Relations in Chilean Agriculture, 
1540-1930.” The result is warmed-over 
Marxism, imprecise dependency theory, 
and sketchy, if not distorted, history. 
Curiously, he virtually ignores agricul- ` 
tural development during the 40 years 
between 1930 and 1970 except for some 
critical references: in Chapter I to the 
Frei land reform program. 

But let us turn to the heart of the work, 
the chapters treating the details of the 


land reform in Lautaro.County. Here 


Steenland alternates chapters on “The 
Farm” and “The Area.” Good solid 
journalistic reporting could have re- 
sulted in another important contribu- 
tion, but again the author wasted his 
opportunity. First of all, as he tells us, 
“the farm chosen is not a specific, but a 
kind of ‘average’ one. It is an amal- 
gamation of the typical experience of 
many specific farms in the’ county.” 
Second, he goes on, “many dates and 
names are changed.” Third, in the narra- 
tive itself Steenland only occasionally 
tells the reader when he personally 
witnessed events and when others re- 
lated. events to him. The narrative is 
presented. as straightforward facts with- 
out questions, doubts, or ambiguities. 
Sources, when indicated, are not eval- 
uated as to reliability. And, finally, 
the author divides up most Chileans 
into “good guys” and “bad guys,” de- 
pending upon their attitudes toward the 
land seizures and the “Revolution.” 
Oddly, in all this long account there 
is little effort to interpret events in light 
of orthodox Marxism or of dependency 
theory. Having written.chapter II and 
paid his respects, Steenland simply for- 
get theory, despite his obvious sym- 
pathy with the MIR. Action and or- 
ganization interested him more than 


ideology. fog ! 
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. Let me end on a positive note. Steen- 
land does capture a flavor of the times 
in a specific area despite garbling the 
facts. He was an indefatigable worker 
in collecting data; he.does show, how- 
ever briefly, real scholarly ability; he is 
a critical, though sympathetic; observer 
of peasants in a time of social up- 
heaval. Perhaps when passions cool he 
will return to Chile to write a scholarly 
` work on “Agrarian Reform Under Al- 
lende.” 

KARL M. SCHMITT 
The University of Texas \ 
Austin : 


EUROPE 


SAMUEL H. BARNES. Representation in 
Italy: Institutionalized Tradition and 
Electoral Choice. Pp. xi, 187. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1977. 
$16.00. 


Focussing « on the quinquennial legis- 

lative elections of May 1968 in Italy, 
this book is perhaps the most complete 
empirical study to be made of Italian 
voter behavior and the linkages between 
electoral politics and national policy- 
making. The author, chairman’ of the 
political science department at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, draws on interviews - 
that he conducted during these elec- 
tions. They reflect a diversified sampling 
from three levels of the political strati- 
fication system—2,500 Italian voters; 
386 municipal councillors representing 
a middle-level elite; and a national elite 
sample consisting of 103 members of the 
Chamber of Deputies. From these data 
he seeks to provide answers to such 
questions as: What is representation? 
, What is represented? What is the nature 
.of the linkage between the elite that 
represents and the masses that are 
represented? . 

Observing that representation will al- 
ways be a controversial subject, Barnes 
argues that “representation. can best be 
viewed as a dimension of mobiliza- 
tion——the normative dimension—and, 
consequently, that theories of represen- 
tation must be developed concurrently 
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self-perpetuatirg traditions 


with theories of mobilization. As the 
normative or evaluative dimension of 
mobilization, representation refers to 
the quality of the elite-mass linkages 
in a society, and, in this area as in 
others, quality lies in large part in the 
eyes of the beholder” (156). 

Bames is well aware that-the Anglo- 
American mocel of elite-mass linkages 
does not apply effectively to other na- 
tional settings. He proposes ‘instead for 
Italy an innovative theory of represen- - 
tation based on “institutionalized tradi- 
tions.” He explains that in Italy attach- 
ment to the “social networks” of the 
Church and the political left have served. 
to channel the electorate into the exist- 
ing patterns of party division. He finds 
that the Christian-Democratic and Com- 
munist parties serve as the electoral 
components’ of institutionalized and 
involving 
ideology, subcultural differentiation, 
and historical memories. Barnes also 


- includes in his study a considerable 


amount of new information about Italian 
political involvement, the levels of 
political knowledge held by voters, 
their perceptions of the political parties, 
and the socioeconomic and hereditary ' 
considerations that help to determine 
party preference. 

The book will be of interest chiefly to 
social scientists who are prepared to 
plough through the dense thickets of 
technical vocabulary and methodologi- 
cal explanations. It is probably unfair 


- for this reviewer, a historian, to criticize 


Barnes for not doing what he did not set 
out to do; nevertheless, I regret that he 
did not make at least a minimal effort 
to present a human face to his highly 
quantitative study. On only one page.is 
there fleeting reference to a few of the ` 
factional leaders within the Christian 
Democratic and Socialist parties, but 
their names are not included in the 
index and their political views remain 
unclarified. On another page Barnes 
refers in passing to Alcide De Gasperi 
but misspells his name. 
CHARLES F. DELZELL 

Vanderbilt aad 

. Nashville 


Tennessee 
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STANLEY F. BONNER. Education.in-An- 
cient Rome: From the Elder Cato to_ 
the Younger Pliny. Pp.“ xii, 416.: 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1977. $18.50. 


"Ancigat Roman education has long 
been a standard component of courses 
and textbooks on the history of educa- 
tion. There is no shortage of specialized 
articles and monographs in several 
languages. The subject has been well 
served during the current century by 
the books of Gwynn (1926) and Clarke | 
(1953), among others. Henri-Iréneé’ 
Marrou’s classic, Histoire de l'Éducation 
dans VAntiquité (1948), with its sub- 
stantial section on Roman education, has 
enjoyed several editions in the original 
and has received wider circulation in 
English and German translations. - 

And yet, one should welcome the 
publication of the detailed .survey by 
Bonner, Reader in Latin at the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, and author of several ` 
studies in Roman educational history. 
For one thing, the book is concerned 
with the subject as a whole and espe- 
cially with the themes of administra- 
tion, curriculum, and instruction. More- 
over, there is an emphasis, apparently 
in accord with recent trends in educa- 
tional historiography, on the role of the 
home as educator and on human rela- 
tions. In addition, Bonner has en- 
deavored to show that Roman educa- 
tion has “a continuing relevance far 
beyond ancient Rome, and is not without 
significance. today” (p. xi). The “rele- 
vance” and contemporaneity of the past 
can be séen’in the author's discussions 
of such topics as study abroad (pp. 
90-96), “‘street-teaching” (pp. 117-18), 
coeducation (pp. 135-36), bilingualism 
(p. 45), and professional preparation. 
Also, in line with some modem peda- 
gogical practitioners, Bonner offers am- 
ple detail on methodology. 


Informative as the book is on the sub- - 


ject of Roman education, there seem to 
be some gaps in the - presentation. 
Vitruvius is cited several times, but no 
reference is made to his modern con- 
ception of liberal education. Although 
Cicero and Quintilian are drawn upon 
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frequently, one misses Musonius on the 
philosophical education of women, 4 
more than casual treatment of the im- 
pact of Seneca the Younger’s educa- 


` tional thought, and other seminal ideas. 
- While the author rightly considers 


Roman education within the context of 
Greek origins and influences, he -over- 


. looks opportunities to ,compare it with 


that of other ancient peoples. Thus, he 
states that “the custom of the father 
teaching the son was characteristically 
Roman” (pp. 12-13), but he does not 
mention the Biblical injunction to 
fathers to teach their children (in Deu- 
teronomy, 6:7; 11:19, for example). 
There can be no complaint about the 


‘44 pages of documentation, prepon- 


derantly from primary sources. The 


. 13-page bibliography, which contains 
- references in six languages, is comprehen- 
_Sive, and well-classified. Errata in Ger- 


man and -Italian titles should be, cor- 
rected in a reprinting. The illustrations 
are appropriate, even if the Latin 
transcription of the school graffito on p. 
123 substitutes sicut for quomodo in 
the original. (The correct version is 
given in the text on p. 141.) é 
' Despite. these minor lapses,. it is 


reasonable to conclude that Bonner’s 


book is a noteworthy source of knowl- 
edge on some’five centuries of educa- 
tion in Rome. There is little difficulty 
in agreeing with the „author that the 
volume contains “not merely a syn- 
thesis of what was already known but 
also: original contributions which may 
be of service to future scholars in 
further extending the frontiers of knowl- 
edge” (p. xii). 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
University of Pennsylvania ey 
Philadelphia i f 


ROBERT EDWIN HERZSTEIN. The War 
that Hitler Won: The Most. Infamous 
Propaganda “eonna in History. 
Pp. 492. New York: G. P. Putnam’s, 
Sons, 1978. $15.00. 


The war that Hitler won, as the 
author sees it, was the propaganda war 
waged under the direction of Joseph 
Goebbels. It was won in the author's 


® 
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view because the German people, del- 
uged by his propaganda, fought to,the 
end despite overwhelming odds, the 
bombings, and the plain evidence of 
their defeat. This book is an attempt 
to show how the victory was accom- 
plished through accounts of the chief 
individuals who ran the operation, their 
ministries and bureaus, and the propa- 
gandistic devices they employed. 
Accompanying the radio and the ex- 
hortations of party leaders were the 
tailored: books, the chorus of the con- 
trolled press, newsreels and films, wall 
posters, anything that could carry the 


.. message’ through the eye or ear. It was 


a continuous assault on the minds of 
the German people through every con- 
ceivable- medium; on a scale unknown 


before Hitler, Goebbels, and the party _ 


and government organizations, set to 
work to implant the Nazi spirit in every 
German. This account of the huge 
manipulation of public opinion is pieced 
together through character sketches of 
the main participants and detailed blue- 
prints of the organizations involved, 
together with rundowns of the plots of 
the films and novels that were tumed 
out to foster the mobilization of an en- 
tire people for total war. 

` It is a thorough, descriptive job but 
both the title and subtitle. are more 
sensational than the text. While it is true 
that German armies often fought to the 
last, it is also true, as Goebbels com- 
plains in his diaries, that nothing he 


or Hitler could do had prevented large- - 


scale surrenders of well-armed German 
troops and the welcoming by the civil 
population of American and British 
soldiers into German villages and cities 
with the white flags of surrender and 
signs of jubilation. Nazi propaganda 
may have helped keep large bodies of 


troops fighting and cities from capitulat- , 


ing, but deserters were hanged from 
trees, soldiers were threatened with 
shooting if they retreated, party leaders 
were ordered executed if they did not 
hold out, and Goebbels, himself, notes 
and deplores the loss of morale and 
fighting spirit in both the army and civil 
population as the German defenses 
crumbled. His propaganda could scarcely 
fail to be successful during the years 


or ws 
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of victory, but it became less and less 
persuasive when the military tide turned’ 
and ran at flood against him. The author 


‘records some of the derisory placards ` 
and jokes that went the rounds of the 


Reich toward the end of the war as 
refugees migrated from the bombed out 
cities. The title and point of his book 
make Herzstein seem more the victim of 
the propaganda offices than were the 
German people. 
EUGENE DAVIDSON 
Conference on European Problems 
Chicago 


PETER KENEZ. Civil War in South 
Russia, 1919-1920: The Defeat of the 
Whites. Pp. xviii, 396.. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1977. 
$17.50. 


Professor Kenez’s monograph, founded 
in the Russian research materials at 
Stanford and Columbia Universities, 
completes his earlier study of the Civil 


_ War in southern Russia. While there is a 


chapter devoted to the Bolsheviks, the 
work really concentrates on the Whites 
and especially the Volunteer Army. 
What emerges is not primarily military 
history but a political and social analysis 
of the anti-Bolsheviks and their failure. 
In discussing this failure, over and’ be- 
yond the Whites’ early’ and obvious 
timidity on the land question, Profes- 
sor Kenez announces that his. “central 
argument ... is that the Whites lost 
the Civil War above all because they 
failed to build those institutions which 
would have enabled them to administer 
the territories under their nominal rule.” 

This book reveals—once more, for it is 
not new—the narrowness of outlook and 
bankruptcy of thought of the military 
leaders of the White forces. The author 
tries hard to evoke sympathy for both 
General Denikin and his successor 
General Baron Wrangel. 

But how can sympathy be evoked or 
sustained upon reading such a state- 
ment as: “Contemporary observers 
agreed that there was much more corrup- 
tion in the White Army than in the Red.” 
Or: “Wrangel’s mischievous work un- 
dermined confidence in Denikin’s aù- 
thority and thereby harmed: the move- 
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ment, but other generals whom Denikin 
tolerated also brought ill-repute to the 
anti-Bolsheviks. Mai-Maevskii was a 
corrupt drunkard, Slashchev a drug 
addict, Pokrovskii a sadist, and Shkuro 
only little better than a bandit. Denikin, 
of course, knew about the wrong- 
doings of his subordinates and pleaded 
with them, but in vain.” 

The anti-Semitism and pogroms at- 
tributed to the Volunteer Army by Pro- 
fessor Kenez are horrifying. He writes: 


Before the advent of Hitler, the greatest, 


modem mass murder of Jews occurred in the 
Ukraine, in the course of the Civil War. All 
participants . . 
Jews, even the Bolsheviks; however, the 
Volunteer Army had the largest number of 
victims. Its’ pogroms differed from mass 
killings carried out by its competitors: they 
were the mošt thorough, . . . they were the 
most modern, 


Professor Kenez ‘admits frankly that 


“Denikin and his closest associates were . 


anti-Semites” and that the White gen- 
-eral refused to condemn pogroms. A 
sombre, dreadful business where ‘‘ig- 
norant armies clash by night.” 

Towards the French and British anti- 
Bolshevik interventionists, the author's 
attitude is one of scorn for “extreme 
ineptness.” Little or nothing is said of 
the Romanovs (dead or alive) for whom 


so many of the Whites were presumably ` 


fighting. 

The book is well-written but has edi- 
torial lapses, for example, the mis- 
spelling of Petliura on the map on p. 219. 
Finally, : Professor Kenez’s belief that 
southern Russia is a “microcosm” where 
one can “see all the major factions 
and issues” of the Civil War is open to 
question. l 

DAVID HECHT 

Pace Uhiversity 

New York City ` 


JoHN A. LEOPOLD. Alfred Hugenberg. 
The Radical Nationalist Campaign 
Against the Weimar Republic. Pp. 
xvi, 298. New Haven, CT: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1977. $17.50. i 


Alfred Hugenberg’s name appears in 
virtually every study of the Weimar 
Republic and Hitler’s rise to power in 

. 6 
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. were guilty of murdering ' 
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Germany. In its general outline the 
story is a familiar one. Hugenberg, a 
successful businessman, had once served ’ 
as a- director of the Krupp industries 
and retained close ties with many in- 
dustrialists. He accumulated much of his 
fortune during the great inflation, a time 
when many Germans had suffered ex- 
tensively. His major investments in- 
cluded provincial and urban mass cir- 
culation newspapers, a news agency, 
and a major motion picture and news- 
film company. By the late 1920s Hugen- 
berg had acquired significant segments 
of the German news media, and from 
this position he sought to control politi- 
cal activities of the right-wing German 
National People’s Party and to influence 
public opinion to adopt his economic, 
political, and social views. His ideas and 
his administrative abilities, however, 
were insufficient to provide him with 
the political ‘and economic. power for 
which he longed. 

Leopold’s study of Hugenberg empha- 
sizes the nuances of his character and 
personality, the setting in which he 
operated, and especially the actions that 
abetted Hitlers rise to power. From 
Germany’s collapse in 1918, Hugen- 
berg’s ambition had been to destroy 
socialism, to eliminate the “treasonous” 
Catholic Center Party and to create a 
Germany based on individualism. Hu- 
genberg’s social Darwinism stressed the 
struggle of elites to maintain and in- 
crease power. The dynamic state could 
only demonstrate its superiority by 
expanding economically and politically; 
inaction signified inferiority. Hugen- 
berg also championed the concept of 
autarky. He believed. in his ideas with 
a driving passion. This intensely arro- 
gant man, Leopold concludes, lacked the 
charisma to‘become an effective politi- 
cal leader. The author. carefully covers 
the years from 1928 to 1933 in meticu- 
lous detail. In particular, Leopold pro- 
vides us with a refined discussion of 
the campaign against the Young Plan, 
when the Nazis joined with the tradi- 
tional elements of the right, Hugen- . 
berg’s fostering of crisis politics, and 
finally his support of Hitler as chancellor, 
and his participation in Hitler’s cabinet 
as Minister of Economics. Leopold con- 
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cludes that Hugenberg’s negativism 
adversely affected economic and politi- 
cal democracy in Weimar Germany. 


. This model of superb scholarly work 
contains 173 pages of text, 91 pages 


of detailed and helpful footnotes and an 
impressive 23-page bibliographical 
essay, in which the author, rather than 
simply. listing the ‘titles of: books, 
analyzes brilliantly the Hugenberg pa- 
pers and the other archives he con- 
sulted i in the preparation of this book. . 
CHARLES J. HERBER 
The George Washington University 
Washington, DC 


DonaLD M. MCKALE. The Swastika 
Outside Germany. Pp. xvi, 288. Kent, 
OH: Kent State University Press, 
1977. $14.00. 


“Table-talking” at his military head- 
quarters in May 1942, Adolf: Hitler 
delivered one of his usual definitive 
judgments. “I am firmly opposed to any 
attempt to export National’ Socialism. 
If other countries are determined to pre- 
serve their democratic systems and thus 
rush to their ruin, so much the better 
for us.’ 


Similar to many of his other remarks, ` 


this one was a blatant lie. Long be- 
fore coming to power, Hitler and the 


Nazi Party assiduously set up Ortsgrup- . 


pen and Stutzpunkte all over the world, 
each one given the task of spreading 
Nazi propaganda, recruiting party mem- 
bers among German citizens abroad, and 
organizing political agitation. By the fall 
of 1932, 150 of these “locals” and “sup- 
port points” had emerged in the major 
cities of Western ʻ'and Eastern Europe, 
the Balkans, Africa, the Far East, Aus- 
tralia and the American hemisphere. 
Clearly Hitler believed Nazism was 
“for export,” first by propaganda and 
subversion, later by military conquest. 
On the eve of World War II, many 


people trembled at the thought of Hit-. 


ler’s worldwide network of support even 
in their own home countries far distant 
from Germany. Here, there, every- 
where, the Nazi International appeared 
ready to unleash its fifth columns 
and destroy the will to resist. 

McKale’s study based on extensive 
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archival research focuses on the Nazi | 
party’s Foreign Organization, only one 
of many groups coordinating political 
efforts among Germans outside the ` 
Reich and among native fascist or Nazi- - 
like movements abroad. Led by the 
talented but misguided Emst Wilhelm 
Bohle (he was the first and only Nazi ` 
leader to plead guilty at a postwar 
Nuremburg trial), the Foreign Organiza- 
tion operated on the principle that it 
was Germany's mission to unify the 
thirty million Germans outside the’. 
Reich into a worldwide German “ra- 
cial community.” For a time Fritz 
Kuhn succeeded in building up the 
German American Bund into just such 
a‘small, self-supporting, money-making 
“racial community.” Until 1939, the 

Bund. organized 55 local groups from 

New York to San Francisco, ‘paraded 
in brown shirts in the streets, opened 
up large summer camps for children, 

published books, pamphlets, and news- 
papers, and held bombastic rallies in 
Madison Square Garden. Alarmed citi: _ 
zens feared the growing Nazi conspiracy 
threatening American democracy. i 

Yet, as McKale reports again and 
again; all of these Nazi efforts abroad 
were “much ado about very little.” The ` 
spectre of a worldwide Nazi conspiracy 
was actually a highly inflated propa- 
ganda myth, one that was punctured 
in country after country by publicity 
about leadership squabbles, doctrinal 
factionalism, lack of guidance from the 
party’s Berlin headquarters, and fearful 
internal power struggles between the 
German Foreign Ministry, the party’s 
Foreign Organization, Himmlers SS, 
and Goebbels’s Propaganda Ministry. 
Far from exhibiting monolithic dis- 
cipline or totalitarian control, Nazi ' 
policies of subverting foreigh popula- 
tions resulted in the solidification of 
anti-Nazi opposition in practically every: 
country in which the Foreign Organiza- 
tion operated. 

Solid, often plodding, this book re- 
cords a Nazi propaganda triumph Miar 
turned intoa political debacle. 

RICHARD M. HUNT | 

Harvard University 

Cambridge 

Massachusetts 


GEOFFREY PRIDHAM. Christian Democ- 
racy in Western Germany. Pp. 371. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1977. 
419. 95. 

The author is a Lecturer in Roope 
Politics at the University of Bristol. 
Relying on German sources and visits 
to Germany, he has come up with a 
first-rate study of the CDU/CSU, “the 
first example in German history of ,a, 
democratic Volkspartei (which) mo- 
bilized under one political banner differ- 
ent forces of the center-right which 
had traditionally been divided or even 
antagonistic.” This new unity forged by 
the CDU/CSU “was the first major step 
towards reconstructing party political 
patterns in postwar Germany.”. 

This study analyzes the party with 
special reference to its role both in 
the government (1949-1969) and in the 
Opposition (since 1969). In addition, Mr. 
Pridhani_ discusses its- organization, 
membership, auxiliary organizations, 
electoral appeal, and campaigns. 

In his view, “the particular socio- 
political feature of the West German 
version of Christian Democracy has 
been its inter-confessional character 
based on its response to the traditional 
` division between Catholics and Protes- 
tants in German political history.” More- 
over, “the strong regional roots in the 
political énvironment of West Germany, 
expressed through its federal system, 
have limited. the’ possibilities for in- 
ternal cohesion in the CDU/CSU.” - 

The Bavarian-based Christian Social 
Union (CSU) was less affected by the 
loss of governmental power in 1969 than 
was the CDU, precisely because it re- 
tained control of the Land government i in 
Bavaria. Indeed, writes the author, “any 
classification of the CDU/CSU as a 
political force within the context of com- 
parative studies of political parties has 
become progressively less possible, be- 
cause there has been a qualitative 
change in.the relationship of mutual . 
dependence between the two Christian 
Democratic parties, largely as a result 
.of the CDU/CSU’ s loss of.its dominant 
position in Federal politics and of the 
impact of the Opposition role.” 

In his conclusion, Mr. Pridham states 

` : 
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that “it cannot be assumed that the 
new political self-confidence acquired 
by the-CDU ‘from the mid-1970s will 


- be- maintained should it remain in the 


Opposition beyond the legislative pe- 
riod inaugurated by the 1976 Election. 
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For all these reasons, a return to power ` 


for the CDU/CSU, both for its future as 


-in Bonn ig of ‘existential importance’-- 


a political force in West Germany and ` 


for its own internal solidarity.” 
This prediction, made prior to the 


‘1976 elections, seemed. to have been 
substantiated by the threat of the CSU, 


after the election, to break away from 
the CDU and establish itself as a fourth 
party.. But much of the dispute centers 
on the personal relationship between 


- Herr Kohl of the CDU and Herr Strauss 


_ of the CSU. 
In fact the CDU/CSU regained its 
position as the largest party in the 


Federal Republic in 1976, winning 243 . 


seats in the Bundestag, compared to the 


.Socialists’ 230. The latter could only form . 


a new government thanks to the’support . 


of the Free Democrats. Meantime the 
‘CDU itself retains control of several 
key Land governments, in one of which 
the CDU ‘and the Free Democrats, are 


“allies. ` The problems which exist be- 


tween the CDU and, CSU are also re- 
flected within the ranks of the ruling 
Socialist Party and in the relationship 
between the SPD and FDP. 

This important study. contains a gold 
mine of source material on German 
politics. It is well-written and con- 
stitutes a landmark in the field of com- 
parative politics. 

ANTHONY T. BouscAREN 

Le Moyne College ; ; 

Syracuse i 

New York 


HARRISON SALISBURY. Black’ Night, 
White Snow: Russia’s Revolutions 
1905-1917. Pp. 746. ‘Garden City, 
NY: Doubleday, 1978. $14.95. ` 


Harrison Salisbury is one of America’s 
most seasoned specialists on Russia. 
His passionate devotion to his subject 


` matter—some 20 books about Russia— 


is nearly marital; meritorious have been 
the fruits of his labor of love on this 
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ever-intriguing presence in the world. 


His latest book is as compendious as- 


his much-praised work on the 900-day 
siege of Leningrad. But, unlike that 
earlier work on World War II, Salis- 
bury’s latest book, Black Night, White 
Snow, tells the story of Russia’s three 
revolutions—-of January, October, and 
December 1905; of February 1917; and 
of October 1917 (Old Style). 

Black Night, White Snow is not de 
first book, of course, to deal- with these 
three complex and “world-historical” 
events. Before Salisbury, a long column 
has marched with such Russian émigrés 
and Western specialists as Bertram 
Wolfe, Alexander Kerensky, Sir Bernard 
Pares, W. H. Chamberlain, Theodore 
Dan, Louis Fischer,” Avram Yarmo- 
linsky, and Alexander Rabinowitch at its 


head: Mr. Salisbury, thus, had a deep 


heritage of secondary sources upon 
which to draw, but he has also rum- 
maged through a good deal of primary 
source materi 

For the most part, his treatment of 
all three revolutions——without his ever 
asking, ‘definitively: What is a revolu- 
tionP—and particularly of the last one, 
the Bolshevik coup d’etat of November 
7, 1917 (New Style), probably will be 
pronounced judicious by Russia special- 
ist critics. Of traditionally ticklish is- 
. sues, his treatment is commendable for 
its fairness and balance. For example, 


Salisbury remains noncommittal and un-. 


dogmatic about Lenin’s exact where- 
abouts and movements on the very eve 
of the coup and whether Lenin did, 
in fact, scribble those “detailed orders” 
on how to carry out the seizure of 
power just hours before the Congress 
of Soviets was scheduled to meet and 
to which the Bolshevik’s victory would 
be submitted as a fait accompli. 

But in other respects, the author writes 
with assurance about: the cold-blooded- 
ness of the Red Terror (while ignor- 
ing, however, a little-known writing by 
Lenin which ‘condoned. both pre and 
postrevolutionary terrorism as an effec- 
tive weapon, under certain circum- 
stances); Lenin’s compulsive obsession 
about revolution and his call to seize 
power “immediately,” as contrasted 
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with the more moderate positions of 
Stalin, Kamenev, or Zinoviev, in ` Oc- 
tober 1917; the execution and the de- 
fense of the February Revolution of 
1917 in which not a single Bolshevik 
took part; and Lenin’s implication in the 
decision to summarily execute the Tsar, 
the Empress, and their family in 1918. 
Quite fittingly, Salisbury closes his 
book with an excerpt from a letter 
written to Len:n by the aging anarchist, 
Prince Kropotkin, as quoted in S. P. 


` Melgunov’s Red Terror in Russia 1918- 


1923: “Really- can’t there be found 
around you someone to remind you that 
such measures [new terror had just been 
proclaimed] inevitably return u to the - 
worst times af the Middle Ages... 
unworthy of people seeking to create 
a future society on communist foun- 
dations?” 
. ALBERT L. WEEKS 
New York City 
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LANCE BANNING. The Jeffersonian Per- 
suasion: Evolution of a Party Ideol- , 
ogy.’ Pp. 307. Ithaca, NY: Cornell” 
University Press, 1978. $15.00. 


In the words of the author, 


This book . . . argues that a constellation of 
inherited concerns gave rise to the Republi- 
can party and its foes . . . it tries to show 
that the Republican persuasion was a great 
deal more coherent than has formerly been 
thought, . that ft exercised a greater in- 
fluence on the- party’s growth and conduct 
than has yet been recognized . [and that] 
when the party came to power, ‘the ideology. 
of opposition days played a larger role’ in 
shaping policy than has iota! been seen 
(pp. 17-18). 


The author thus thinks of his book as 
“revisionary” (as the blurb describes 
it). To a certain degree it is. He acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to such second- 
ary authors as Bernard’ Bailyn, Gordon 
S. Wood, Merrill Peterson, Noble E. 
Cunningham, Douglass Adair, and 
others, but ke has, himself, read and. 


analyzed a vast quantity of the sources 
derived from the first seven adminis- 
trations, principally speeches in. con- 
gress, pamphlets, newspapers, broad- 
sides, and personal correspondence. His 
conclusions that the most remote sources 
‘of the Republican persuasion go back to 
Harrington, and that this Americanized 
version of the English “opposition” 
ideology did influence the Republicans’ 


policies and actions when they came to . 
. creation of a “monarchical” state ruled 


power, are convincing. So that 


Although the years in opposition"had already 
carried the Republicans some distance from 
the British sources of their thought, there 
was no point before the months surrounding 
. the conclusion of that-war [of 1812] when it 
is possible to say that the ideas received by 
revolutionary thinkers from the’ English 
eighteenth century had ceased to exercise 
a guiding ‘influence over American seta 
(p. 274). 


Ouse of the book is Sheed to an 
' historical analysis of the early formula- 
tion of the Harringtonian “country,” 

“opposition,” or “Old Whig” political 
philosophy, the greatest exponent of 
which was Viscount Bolingbroke, with 
the conclusion that “Opposition ideol- 
ogy, as much as any other force, gave 
purpose and direction to the [American] 
revolutionary movement” (p. 72). 

The other two-thirds of the book, 


roughly, are concerned with “the quarrel | 


[of the’ American ‘country’ ideology] 
with Federalism.” In the face of what 
they conceived of as “a carefully con- 
~ trived conspiracy against their free- 
dom,” they created “a party that would 
call itself Republican and ‘rest to'a rè- 
markable degree on a revival and Ameri- 
canization of British opposition thought.” 
This involved the creation of “a new 
American synthesis ... a: synthesis 


that rested on rejection of the ancient — 


habit of associating the branches of a 
balanced government with a mixture of 
social estates.” In doing so, the “revo- 
lutionaries” cut a crucial tie with-their 
inheritance and moved decisively toward 


a distinctive governmental theory of . 


their own (p. 93). This “Americaniza- 
tion” of the ideological inheritance, 
formulated during the first’ session of 
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Congress ~ William Branch Giles, 
James Madison, and numerous others, 
was a rationalization of the Harring- 
tonian ideology that rested: upon, and 
grew out of, the ‘genuine and pro- 
found fear of the Republicans that the 
Federalist-Hamiltonian program, with 
its central concept of strong government 
and its “loose construction” of the Con- 
stitution, was moving directly towards 
the destruction of the republic and the. 


by an aristocracy of wealth. 
. The author recognizes the fact that 


English “opposition” literature of .the 


early eighteenth century, the most popu- 
lar item of which was “Cato’s Letters,” 
had a powerful impact upon the emer- 
gence of an American “opposition” 

ideology (chapter 3). What the reviewer 
misses is a recognition of the fact that _ 
the true roots of colonial “opposition” 
thought (as the reviewer sees it, at least) 
were grounded in actual colonial opposi- 
tion: that is, the struggle of the colonial 
assemblies for power, their struggle for 
the control of colonial taxation and 
the purse, and even the general colonial 
resistance to British colonial policy as 
represented in the Navigation Acts and 
the Acts of Trade—a resistance whose 


- history runs back well into’ the seven- 


teenth century. In other words, the 
American “opposition” ideology was not 
entirely borrowed from English opposi- 
tion writers: its deepest roots were 
American, grown in the day-by-day 
struggles. of the colonists for the great- 
est possible degree of autonomy; the 
“opposition” ideology was borrowed 
because it suited the colonials’ needs. 
According to this way of thinking, the 
true roots of the “Jeffersonian per- 
suasion” were basically indigenous, not 
borrowed. 

This being said, it must’ also be said 
that this is a good, skillfully crafted, 
thoughtful, and thought-provoking book. 

»MAX SAVELLE 

University of Washington 

Seattle 


EUGENE BARDACH. The Implementa- 
tion Geme:. What Happens After a 
Bill Becomes a Law. Pp. vii, 323. 
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Cambridge, MA: The MIT Press, 
1977. $17.95. 


Eugene Bardach, Associate Professor 
of Public Policy at the University of 
California at Berkeley, has written an 


important book on the politics of the ` 


public policy implementation process. 
The book is important first because of 
its timing: it emerges in a period of 
newly focused scholarly interest in in- 
plementation as a significant, separate 
sequence inthe public policy process. 
Second, it is important because Bardach 
develops a useful political model, analo- 
gous to that used to explain the policy 
formulation process, that will be influen- 
tial in setting the parameters of further 
study. Finally, the book is an excellent 
guide to the research preceding his, 
since in addition to his own original 
` work, Bardach uses illustrations from the 

best implementation studies of the past 
decade and provides a critical analysis 
of existing implementation process hy- 
potheses. He combines theory, analysis, 
and example in'a highly readable, al- 
most lightly written style which con- 
veys his ideas clearly and amply— 
educating the reader entertainingly! 

Bardach begins with the identification 
of the major perils that beset public 
policy implementation: underachieve- 
ment of stated goals, delay, and excessive 
financial costs; all three consequences 
of the uncertainties, inefficiencies, 
and complexities of the implemen- 
tation process. His purpose in the book 
is to identify critical points in the 
process so that decisionmakers can alle- 
viate these problems by designing 
“policies and programs that in the:r 
basic conception are able.to withstand 
buffeting by a constantly shifting set of 
political and sosial pressures . .’. 
(p. 5). i 

In ‘language - PEE, of studies of 
policy development, Bardach defines 


implementation as an “assembly proc- - 


' ess” that involves bargaining and coor- 
dination among numerous diverse, fairly 
autonomous actors in order to, produca 
policy. He then refines the general 
concept of characterizing implementa- 
tion politics as “highly defensive” 
(p. 37). Participants maneuver “to avoid 
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responsibility, scrutiny and blame” 
which results from a process of working 
out interpretations of previously de- | 
fined policy mandates. Bardach’s ana- 
lytical metaphor for understanding this 
brand of politics is a system of loosely 
interrelated games strung together in the 
ongoing process. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to 
identification and classification of the 
most common games and their possibly ` 
adverse effects on the program assembly’ 
process. Bardach defines control as the 
essential goal in the process, so he 
classifies games according to the stakes 
involved: There are “diversion of re-, 
sources” games, such as Easy Money, 
Easy Life, Pork Barrel, and the Budget 
Game; “deflection, of goals” games 
identified as Piling On, Up for Grabs, 
and Keeping the Peace; the adminis- 
trative games of Tokenism and Massive 
Resistance; and “dissipation of ener- 
gies” games including Tenacity, Terri- 
tory, Not Our Problem, and Odd Man 
Out. The games are discussed from the 
player’s perspective, including analyses 
of player strategies and suggestions for 
circumventing them. In the last section 
of the book these suggestions are inte- 
grated into a coherent set of scenario ` 
writing guidelines created to help policy 
designers assess the risks built into - 
program options. 

The last chapter calls for individuals 
or institutional subdivisions willing and 
able to fix the games as the imple- 
mentation process evolves. This means 
“repairing” (p. 274) the original policy 
mandate to account for unanticipated 
problems or to adjust aspects of the 
games in order to weight them in favor 
of certain outcomes. His concluding pre- 
scription is the designing of more im- 
plementable programs for the short run, 


- and a scaling down of our demands on 


and expectations of government capa- 
bilities in the long run. 
This first book in the MIT Press 


“series on American Politics and Public 


Policy sets high standards for later-books 

to meet. 
° CaROL,S. GREENWALD 

Radcliffe Institute’ 

Cambridge 

Massachusetts 
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JOHN DITTMER. Black Georgia in the 
Progressive Era, 1900-1920.. Pp.. xi, 
-230. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1977. $12.50.- 

_ The kaher Associate Professor of. 
History at’ Tougaloo College, and his 
publisher, are to be congratulated for 
this book in the Blacks In The New 
World series. Extremely well written, 
what might have been .a dry narrative 
takes on the excitment of a novel, as 
Dittmer recounts the struggles and dis- 
pair of black Georgians at the tum of the 
century, Expectations of progressive 
change were short-lived as reform took 
on a “for whites only” hue. The rich- 
material is presented in 12 essays and 
includes 12 pages of biographical notes 
and a useful index. 

` The study begins with New Years Day’ 

1900, describing blacks in-Savannah on 

the thirty-seventh annivérsary of the 

signing of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. The battle over Jim Crow was to 

_be waged in the cities, and racial 

advancement rested upon the vain hopes- 

for a self-sustaining black economy. 

Rather, Dittmer found that to be black 

in Georgia was “. . . to fall victim to 

white oppression, to live each day in the 
shadow of violence,” but that white 
supremacy did not destroy the spirit of 
the black community wherein “. 

blacks built their own institutions be- 
hind the wall of segregation, preach- 
ing race pride and practicing self-help” 

(p. 50). The new slavery consisted of 

peonage enforced by a contract labor 

law, and ‘those who balked often found 
themselves in the infamous chain gangs. 

For blacks in Georgia cities (where the 

reform impulse beat), the Progressive 

Era meant further proscription. 

. Dittmer’s description of Atlanta’s ra- 

cial violence of September 1906, is an 

excellent account of the natural history 
of a riot. 
tunities were thwarted at every turn and 
“one is impressed not so much by its 

‘ shortéomings as by its achievements 

‘against overwhelming‘ odds” (p. 162).- 

Black response td white supremacy 

Tanged from acceptance of the status 

quo to militant protest to advocacy of 


Black educational oppor- ' 


African emigration. The’ Niagara Move- 
ment and the Georgia Equal Rights 
Convention were ascendant by the time 
of World War I, when the great Black 
Migration northward took. place. Ironi- 
cally, whites began to oppose the great 
escape and intimidation of blacks in- 
creased. Still, racial hostility in the post- 


war years was, to unite blacks in sup- 


port of the NAACP and the Urban 
League. In these the foundations of 
interracial cooperation. were laid, and 
Georgia Governor Hugh M. Dor-” 
sey’s advocacy of dismantling racial ‘ 
injustice in 1921 was a courageous ' 
stand made before its time had come. 
White reaction was adamant, white vio-. ` 
lence increased again, and state leaders 
remained unwilling to come. to grips - 
with Georgia’s problems. Thus, despite 
the progress made during the first two 
decades of the twentièth century, 
Georgia blacks would face another half 
century of violence and terror, of broken 
promises and dreams deferred” (p. 210). 

` Dittmer documents the historical cir- 


-cumstances which conditioned the minds 


and hearts of Georgia’s black popula- 
tion. Reading this fine monograph, one 
is more nearly able to understand how © 
it was that, while Georgia’s wall of 
segregation was torn down in the 1960s 
with outside help, its civil rights move- 
ment, built on the legacy of W.E.B. 
DuBois, John and Lugenia Hope, Bishop 
Henry McNeal Turner, and Lucy Laney, 
was passed on and acted upon by a 
new generation. , 
PERRY H. HOWARD 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge 


JAMES .EISENSTEIN. Counsel for the 
United States: U.S. Attorneys in the 
Political’ and’ Legal Systems. Pp.. xi, . 
264. Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins © 
University Press, 1978. $15.00. 


Beginning in the early 1960s, politi- 
cal scientists concerned with legal phe- 
nomena increasingly extended their in- 
quiries beyond the historic. focus on 
the Supreme Court to probe many 
aspects of the legal system. In this 
excellent descriptive and analytical 
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study, the author explores the office of 
United States attorney. The require- 
ment ofa U.S. attomey in each fed- 
eral judicial district was provided in a 
great act of the first Congress in 1789, 
the Judiciary Act, the essentials: of 
which survive today. To this day, hardly 
any serious scholarship has been de- 
voted to the key role of U.S. attorneys 
whose performances so pervasively af- 
fect the quality and effectiveness of 
law enforcement. 

Following an- overview of. the legal, 
administrative, and political factors that 
shape the charactér of the office, the 
author examines five policy areas in 
which. U.S. attorneys help shape public 
policy. An obvious: one, marked by 
considerable discretion, is which cases 
to prosecute. The career patterns of the 
attorneys ‘and the processes of appoin:- 
ment are next. described. Formally ap- 
pointed by the President, with Senate 
confirmation, U.S. attorneys actually are 
‘selected by sensitive bargaining, blend- 
ing political and legal pressures. 


Three rich chapters explore the subtle, 


intricate interactions between the De- 
partment of Justice and the semiautonc 
mous U.S. attorneys. These constitute a 
fascinating account of a distinctive 
variety of patterns, threaded by a dose cf 
ambiguity, of headquarters-field relation- 
ships. These should appeal to students. 
of public administration, especially those 
concerned with the perennial problem 
of center-periphery arrangements. 
How U.S. attorneys function is deeply 
affected by their relationships with 
federal district judges, investigative 
agencies such as the F.B.I., grand juries, 
and private attorneys. An examination 


of these and a summary of the place of 


U.S. attorneys in the policy and polit 
cal processes conclude the book. 

The result is a clearly written, schot- 
arly, and often intriguing account of a 
critical office to which most of us pay 
attention on only those occasions when 
new presidents replace personnel or 
when dramatic cases and investigations 
elevate its,visibility. The research con- 
sists primarily of extensive interviewing 
in the Department of Justice and in 14 
of the 94 judicial districts. 
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The author identifies his wii as “ex: 
ploratory research” and notes that some’ 
conclusions are based on “impression- 
istic data.” He opens up an unre- 
searched area for thase who may wish to 


_ apply quantitative, historical, or other 


methodologies to illuminate further this 
political-legal office. He should be com- 
mended for tackling a large subject. 
The book is especially valuable for _ 
practitioners and students of public law, 
legal and political processes, the ad- 
ministration of justice, and. public. ad- 
ministration. For the lay reader, it 
provides an interesting narrative about 
an office that should concern us all. 
HOLBERT N. CARROLL 
University of Pittsburgh 


- Pennsylvania ` 


HARRISON W. Fox, JR. and SUSAN’ 
WEBB. HAMMOND. Congressional 
. Staffs: The Invisible Force in Ameri- _ 
can Lawmaking. Pp. ix, 227. New: 
York: The Free Press, 1977. $12.95. 


This volume easily fits into the body of 
the legislative process literature or that 
dealing with the “power elite.” ‘The ` 
author’s main contention is that congres- 
sional. staffs make up an important but 
hitherto “invisible force” in the Ameri- 
can legislative process. This hidden 
power elite is exposed for the first time 
by the authors who conducted inter- 
views of a sample of the personal staffs 


` in both the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives during the ninety-second 
Congress (1971-1972). The authors 
gathered data from congressional staffs 
about such matters as personality charac- 
teristics and types, educational back- ` 
ground, sex, and frequency of staff ac- 
tivities. This data was based on the rè- 
sponses from over 800 staff personnel 
and congressmen who responded to 
questionnaires and/or were interviewed. 
. The first chapter is an “overview” of 
the staffs of Congress. The authors _ 
examine: the results of the Legislative ' 
Reorganization Act of 1946, past litera- 

ture in the area, and present us with 

the design of research. The second 

chapter contains a brief history of staf- 

fing practices in Congress, and the au- 
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thors maintain: that the size of con- 
gressional staffs has grown because of 
‘increased work loads and more compli- . 
cated policy needs. 

One of the more interesting chapters 
of the volume contains an analysis of 
staff “characteristics.” For example, “the 
average Senate personal office profes- 
sional staff member maintains his legal 
residence in his Senators home state; 
ears over $24,000 a year; is male; 
38.5 years old; and has a college de- 
gree with some graduate work.” The 
authors also study staff recruitment 
which is found to be “. . . generally 
nonsystematic, based on personal con- 
tact, recommendation, knowledge of an 
opening, and often is facilitated by a 
congressional sponsor.” Some space is 
devoted to““patterns of staff organiza- 
tion” as well as the various roles, as, 
for example, “interactor,” “supporter,” 
“corresponder,” “advertiser,” and “in- 
vestigator,” that the staff members play. 

In the last chapter the authors ex- 
amine the “impact of technology” on 
the behavior of congressmen and their 
staffs, the “nature of staff,’ and the 
“democratization of Congress” where, it 
is contended, that “the impact on staff 
has been dramatic.” 


This volume gives us a glimpse at , 


_ an extremely important element of the > 
legislative process which heretofore had 
been ignored by scholars. Professors 
Fox and Hammond have produced a 
thorough, concise, and well-written 
work which should be of interest to all 
of those individuals who have an interest 
in the field of American politics. Con- 
gresstonal Staffs is a solid contribution 
to the literature. 


JouN S. ROBEY . 


New Mexico State University 
Las Cruces 


FREDRICK C. GEFN. Six Who Protested. 
Pp. 158, Port Washington, NY: Kinnikat 
Press, '1977. $9.95. 


- This is a fascinating account of ac 
tivities by radicals against the 1914- 
1918 war, with brief biographical sketches 
‘of the individuals discussed. The author 
has given each of them a descriptive 
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epithet: Eugene V. Debs, “Visionary 


of American Socialism”; Morris Hillquit, 
“Logician of Social Revolution”; Max 
Eastman, “Renaissance Rebel”;. John 
_Reed, ‘ ‘Revolutionary Journalist”; Emma 
Goldman, “Anarchist Pacifist”; William 
D. Haywood, “Proletarian Activist.” 


‘The sketches are preceded by a brief 


history of reactions to other American 
military actions, from our Revolution 
down through Vietnam. 

The piece about Debs is a very 
sympathetic account of a man who had a 
great capacity for arousing admiration 
and affection. It traces his labor union 
activities which resulted in a short jail 
sentence resulting from his violation of 
a back-to-work injunction in-the Pull- 
man strike of 1894. His reading while 
he was in jail resulted in a belief in 
Socialism. He ran for president under 
that banner in 1900, 1904, 1908, 1912, 
and 1920, the last time campaigning 


. from jail following his conviction for 


violating the Espionage Act. 

Except for Emma’ Goldman all the 
subjects of the book were more or less 
or for a time active in the Socialist 
Party. And, except perhaps for Haywood, 
their opposition to war was their pre- 
dominant motivation. 

In an afterword the author recog- 
nizes that the efforts of the six were 
‘futile, but he believes that public 
opinion later supported their view that 
we should not have entered World War 
I. That statement rests on a Gallup 
poll taken in 1937; it would barely be 
the opinion today. 

All in all, this little book is a re- 
minder of the courage of people in 
defense of strongly held beliefs. It 
should be widely read. 

OSMOND K. FRAENKEL 

New York City 


Ruru L. Horowrrz. Political Ideolo- 
gies of Organized Labor: The New 
_ Deal Era. Pp. 260. New Brunswick, 
NJ: Transaction Books, 1978. No price. 


Ms. Horowitz, i in this thoughtful pene- 
trating study, provides us with new in- 
sights into an important period in Ameri- 
can labor history. I knew some of the 
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labor: leaders to whom she refers. 
Neither. I nor the public were aware of 
underlying trends and forces she dis- 
closes, and describes. Her book demon- 
strates the great opportunities our social 


historians have to uncover what lies ` 


below the surface of public visibility and 
to provide better understanding of the 
past, present, and future. 

When liberal labor legislation was 
passed in the New Deal period, it was 
taken for granted that the pressure power 
of labor in the political process had ` 
brought it about. But this study shows that 
organized labor, especially the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor (AFL) led by 
Samuel Gompers, actually was fearful 
that government regulations and labor 
laws injected into labor management 
relations would prove damaging to labor 
and to the potential strength of unions 
and their appeal to membership. 

Voluntarism is what Gompers called 
this AFL platform: Workers should avoid 
dependence on government labor legis- 
lation. The AFL was against political 
approaches. It looked down on political - 
efforts, for instance, on socialists, who 
attempted to modify attitudes and ac- 
tions of employers through the state. ‘ 

The author indicates that in World 
War I, the. AFL cooperated with govern- , 
ment to fight the Kaiser and the tyranny 
he represented. But the AFL maintained 
its voluntarism during the war and after. 
Then came the crash of 1929 with its 
disastrous impact on the nation’s entire 
economy. But not until Roosevelt and 
the New Deal did the AFL change its 
voluntarism policy. It endorsed the 
LaGuardia-Norris Acts and the National 
Industrial Reconstruction Acts. But 
voluntarism was not completely dead 
until the arrival of the CIO and John 


Lewis on the scene, exerting political : 


clout to get what they wanted for labor. 
The AFL was forced to give up its 
voluntarism, accepting the Social Se- 
curity laws and the Fair Labor Stance 
Act of 1938. 

It was the 1929 crash, and the policies 
of the New Deal that brought the diverse 
elements of labor together and made it 
the. most unified and influential or- 
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EEE interest group in the country. 
Aligned with the Democratic party; 
organized labor has played an important 
role in the period since the New Deal. 

Ms. Horowitz gives new orientation to 
this important phase of American history. 

` EDWARD L. BERNAYS 

Cambridge i 

Massachusetts 


JOHN CHESTER MILLER. The Wolf by 
the Ears: Thomas Jefferson and 
Slavery. Pp. ix, 319. New York: The 
Free Press, 1977. $12. 95. 


“We have the wolf by the ears; EM we 
can neither hold him, nor safely let him 
go.” So in 1820, in the midst of the great 
sectional controversy over Missouri’s ad- 
mission into the Union as a slave state, 
a worried Thomas Jefferson summed up 


“the Republic’s dilemma—and his own.. 


In this’ book,: one of the most dis- 
‘tinguished historians of the American 
Revolutionary and early Federal periods, 
traces Jefferson’s. lifetime attempts to 
deal with this personal dilemma—and 
the nation’s. Written with both sympathy 
for and criticism of Jefferson, the book 
comes to the hardly startling conclusion 
that “Jefferson asked to be judged by 
his acts rather than by his words. But on 
the issue of slavery in America he 
emerges: with greater luster if he is 
judged by his words rather than by his 
acts. For here he signally failed to live 
up to his own precepts .. .” {p. 277). 
If the author’s conclusion is not novel 
nowadays, neither is most of the material ` 
which leads him to it. The footnotes are 
but one indicator of his debt to the 
abundant secondary literature on this 
subject. Still, good summaries and syn- | 
theses are always in order,.and the 
result of Miller’s labors could have been 
a tightly organized and complete sum- 
mary of Jefferson’s positions on the ques- 
tion of slavery which would have re- 
mained a convenient standard for a long 
time to come. 

Because of its limitations, the. work! at 
hand is both somewhat more and some- . 


what less than this. Since the substance - 


of the book was first delivered in the 
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form of public lectures at the Virginia 
Military Institute, and since it does not 
purport to be a biography in the usual 
sense, it is quite episodic, indeed, more 
episodic and less well integrated, than 
it had to be. Moreover, while it professes 
to deal “only with such aspects of Jeffer- 
son’s personality, conduct, and ideas 
which impinge upon the subject of 
slavery” (p. xii), in actuality there is 
much that is extraneous here, even 
whole chapters, such as “Jefferson and 
Maria Cosway” and “Jefferson; Mrs. 
Walker, and the Freedom of the Press,” 
which have too little direct bearing upon 
Miller’s main story. 

Finally, the whole work suffers a little 
because the author at one point becomes 
too preoccupied with combatting the 
thesis of Fawn Brodie and others that 
Jefferson fathered several children by 
his slaye Sally Hemings. Miller con- 
cludes, rather dogmatically, that Jeffer- 
son's “character” simply would not have 
permitted such a deed. Like many 
another recent American historian, 
Miller seemingly subscribes to the (I 
think) fallacious premise that the whole 
Thomas Jefferson either inviolably stands 
as larger than life or meanly falls into 


the dust, depending upon the resolution - 


of this historiographical debate. 
So much for how the book could 
possibly have been better. Despite these 


problems, most will still come away ` 


saying that The Wolf by the Ears was 
well worth the reading. 
Ropenrr P. Hay. 
"Marquette University: 
Milwaukee 
Wisconsin . 


H. CRAIG MINER and WILLIAM E. 
UNRAU. The End of Indian Kansas: A 
Study of Cultural Revolution, 1854- 
1871. Pp. v, 
Regents Press of Kansas, 1978. $12.50. 


‘Since’ American history has been 
deeply imbued with the ethos of Jeffer- 
sonian agrarianism and the Tumer 
frontier thesis, there has evolved a pro- 
nounced favorable bias towards west- 
ward expansion and an unfavorable one 
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towards the American Indian. In recent 
years, a counter trend has produced a 
plethora of books presenting the Indian 
side of the issue. Many-of these works, 
though well intentioned, have been 
marred by ideological fervor and inade- 
quate scholarship. This book, however, 
fills this countervailing need while at the 
same time maintaining a balanced view- 
point supported by sound scholarship. 
The co-authors, both experts in the 
history of the American West, focus on 
the removal of the Indians from terri- 
tories west of the Missouri River, terri- 
tories which had been promised them by 
President Jackson as a permanent abode. 
The Trade and Intercourse Act of 1834 
prohibited white settlement of this land; 
yet, with the passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act, a wholesale invasion took 


_place. The major portion of the book 


deals with the clever legal, maneuver- 
ings undertaken by the federal govern- 
ment and the railroads to rob the Indians 
of their promised lands. With the rail- 
road came settlers, towns, repeated 
treaty violations, and, ultimately, forced - 
removal. This second great Indian re- 
moval thus succeeded in obtaining 
millions of acres for white cultivation 
and, through a reservation policy, mak- 
ing the Indians wards of the government. 

The co-authors did not morally con- 
demn these past deeds since they were 
committed in another era under different 
circumstances. Instead, in a matter-of- 
fact manner, they viewed the funda- 
mental conflict as one of land utilization. 
A sparsely settled hunting culture simply 
could ‘not coexist with an agrarian 
civilization intent upon multiplying and 
replenishing the earth. The Native 
Americans were not, defeated by the 
United States Army, but by. the on- 
slought of the plow. Progress, as inter- 
preted by nineteenth-century Ameri- 
cans, could not be allowed to be stopped 
by those they deemed uncivilized. 

This study of Kansas provides excel- 
lent insights into the general conduct 
of American Indian policy. To this day, 
Native Americans are still trying.to work 
out their destiny vis-a-vis American 
civilization. Perhaps their inclusion in 


“ 


written history will aid them in this 
process. The victors do, indeed, write 
the history, as the old adage states, but 
they can also voluntarily rewrite it. 
FREDRICK H. SCHAPMEIER 


University of Wisconsin 
Oshkosh 


MARTIN WEIL. A Pretty Good Club: The 
Founding Fathers of the U.S. Foreign 
Service. Pp. 313. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1978. $12.95. 


This interesting book takes its title 
from a remark by Hugh Wilson in 1927: 
“The diplomats have all felt they be- 


longed to a pretty good club. That feeling . 


has fostered a healthy espirit de corps.” 
The popular image of the foreign service 
of the interwar years as dominated by 
aristocratic scions of wealthy Eastern 
families, enamored of European high 
society, is reinforced ‘by! the author, 
himself a graduate of Phillips Academy 
and Harvard. The foreign service’ of the 
1920s and 1930s was indeed dominated 
by “a small group of Christian gentle- 
men who founded the profession of 
diplomacy on a permanent basis in 
America.” - - 

Joseph Grew, William Phillips, Hugh 
Wilson, William Castle, Jr., and Hugh 
Gibson were among those who began 
their careers before the first World War 
and were strongly impressed with the 
pomp of prewar European court society. 
With the expansion of the service and the 
introduction of a merit career system in 
1924, admission was determined by 
examination but the clublike pattern 
remained because of the -importance 
accorded the oral examination before a 
panel of foreign service officers—an in- 
terview in which “style, grace, poise, 
and above all, birth were the key to 
success.” 

Occasional outsiders, like Robert 
Murphy or James Dunn, became social- 
ized in the manners and, values of the 
club. Others, who were not accepted into 
the inner circle, found themselves in 
unattractive assignments. By and large 
the career service was a WASP organiza- 
tion: a few Catholics like Murphy were 
accepted, but only a small number of 
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Jews, few women, and practically no 
blacks. Aristocracy of background and 
manner had its impact on policy as well: 
the many vignettes reported by the 
author emphasize attitudes of anti- 
semitism, extreme conservatism, border- ` 
ing on pathological fear of any political 
group left of the center, and consistent 
support of fascism over communism 
when a choice was forced. Thus the 
coterie which Weil calls the “Euro- 
peanists” generally favored Franco in 
Spain, Vichy France over De Gaulle, 
Japan over China, and Tory over Labor. 

Most of the book deals with the 
struggle of this group to dominate 
foreign policy during the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations. Roosevelt, who 
told Patrick Hurley in 1942 that “I can’t 
get a damn thing done through the State 
Department,” was also on-record shortly 
after Pearl Harbor with an informal. 
remark that the State Department was 
neutral in this war and that he hoped it 
would at least remain that way! During 
the war years Roosevelt was able to 
build an alternative group of personal 
foreign policy advisors and envoys, 
bypassing the regular State Department 
channels when necessary but also chal- 
lenging the “club” directly on occasion. 
A major reorganization effort in 1944, 
shortly before his death, came to naught 
in the end, with the Europeanists re- 
maining in firm control. 

When Harry Truman succeeded to the 
presidency, his bent for relying on 
regular channels suited the “club” style 
perfectly, though the inner circle suf- - 
fered setbacks in influence. during the 
tenure of James Byrnes, and later of 
Dean Acheson, as Secretary of State. 
Unfortunately the author stops his story 
before Acheson’s appointment, though . 
he does cover Acheson’s role as Under- 
secretary to Byrnes.. 

The work relies heavily on archival 
materials. Interviews, especially with 
those whose place in history is de- 
lineated, are also used extensively. It 
suffers somewhat from being rather 
episodic——neither a scandalmonger nor 
a straight historian, the author does 
delight in telling stories, and. though 
they are always interesting, they some- 
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times interiors slightly with the main 
thread of the book. 
OLIVER BENSON 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman 


RICHARD HUME WERKING. The Master 
Architects: Building the Untted States 
Foreign Service 1890-1913. Pp. ‘xiii, 
330. Lexington, KY: University Press 
of Kentucky, 1977. $18.75. : 


This valuable study of the growth of 
bureaucracy in the United States for- 
eign service is firmly rooted in. State 


‘Department archives and the private: 


papers of key personnel. The’ early 
sections of the book provide a vivid 
picture of conditions in the foreign 
service of the 1890s. The conduct of 
foreign affairs was in ‘the hands of 
amateurs: ninety percent of senior 2on- 
sular officers were political appointees 
replaced by each administration. Train- 
ing was negligible and supervision om 
Washington nonexistent. The routine 
work of consulates was carried out by 
locally recruited staff. Consuls were not 


appointed to the foreign service but to a _ 


particular post, and salaries-and duties 
bore no relationship to the importance 
of the posting. Idlers, drunkards, and 
. literary dilettantes abounded, and even 
‘ the more competent consuls seemed pri- 


marily interested in the fees which ac- ` 


crued tó their office. Yet Congress was 
satisfied that the consular service was 
adequate to represent the United States’ 
limited overseas interests, and party 
leaders ‘were reluctant to abandon a 
spoils system which provided a useful 
dumping ground ‘for failed politicians 
and party hacks: The smaller and more 
prestigious diplomatic corps was.in no 
better shape. Its senior members had to 
be wealthy and socially presentable, but 
appointments were made on a party 
political basis and little training was 
given American ambassadors before 
they went abroad.-In Washington the 
State Department staff was increesingly 
appointed on merit, but numbers re- 
mained small and methods of adminis- 
tration primitive. Files were divided 
among staff alphabetically, rather than 
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by geographic specialization, so, for . 
example, the same individual handled 
correspondence with China and Cuba! 
A few ambitious. State Department 
officials resented this limited and inef- 
ficient foreign service, and sought to 
enlarge their own status and prospects 
by winning greater power and prestige 
for their Department. Because it was 
necessary to obtain appropriations and 
enabling legislation from a parochially 
minded Congress jealous of its powers of 
patronage, foreign service reformers at 
first faced'an uphill struggle. Foreign 
affairs aroused only limited public 
interest, and the reformers struggled to 
find a vote-catching issue. They finally 
had most success in playing upon public 
fears that the American economy would 
soon outstrip the demands of domestic 


` consumers. The theme that an enlarged 


and reformed foreign service was vital 
to promote United States trade overseas 
was promoted by the reformers. They 
were also stimulated by competition 
between the State Department and the 


` recently established Department’ of 


Commerce and Labor which tried to 
insist on its own primacy in matters of 
overseas trade. The panic of 1907 and 
the ensuing depression also promoted 
interest in the need for foreign markets 
and helped State Department officials 
win congressional support. Reforms 
mooted’ since the beginning: of the 
century were pushed ahead with the 
backing of Secretary of State, Elihu 
Root, and his successor, Philander 
Chase. The State Department was re- 
organized, bureau chiefs gained greater 
power, and after some setbacks, a more 
efficient classification and filing system 
was introduced. The consular service 
was largely removed from : political 


` patronage and recruited from young men 


orientated towards business. This new 
-staff was given professional training and 
subject. to careful supervision. The 
diplomatic service remained more im- 
pervious to reform, but even here more 
briefings and control from Washington 
were introduced. The new foreign affairs 
machinery was more active than its 
predecessor and produced a flood of 
commercial statistics and information for 
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the American business community. Dr. 
Werking skillfully analyses these de- 
velopments and in general is at pains to 
stress the limits, as well as- the extent, 
of these changes. 

Although a larger proportion of United 
States manufactures was exported by 
1914 than in 1900, there is little evidence 
that the foreign service played a sig- 
nificant role in that expansion. Many 
American firms made little use of the 
State Department’s agencies, and State 
Department officials took an unsophisti- 
cated view of exports, trying to pump 
American goods abroad while support- 
ing high tariffs at home. They also 
failed to appreciate the growing im- 
portance of American owned ‘factories 
overseas and thought in terms of the 
export of goods rather than in terms of 
capital and expertise. Dr. Werking’s 
study is essentially an analysis of a 
public relations exercise undertaken by 
ambitious State Department officials to 
persuade Americans that an elaborate 
expansion and reorganization of their 
foreign service was in the public in- 
terest. The new professionalized foreign 
service remained as racially prejudiced 
and as culturally chauvinistic as its 
amateur predecessor. 

Louis BILLINGTON 
University of Hull 
England 


JAMES WOOTEN. Dasher: The Roots and 
the Rising of Jimmy’ Carter. Pp. 377. 
New York: Summit Books, 1978. 
$11.95. 


Former New York Times White House 
correspondent James Wooten has written 
a provocative account of President 
Jimmy Carter. Tracing Carter’s roots and 
rise, Wooten makes a strong case that the 
President has a long and excellent record 
as a man capable of getting things done, 
most notably when he could focus on 
specific, narrow, goals. He shows Car- 


ter’s success in the navy serving under. 


Captain Hyman Rickover, saving the 
family’s nearly bankrupt peanut busi- 
ness, and battling to win elections as a 
Georgia state senator, governor, and 
president. 
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Wooten says Carter is abnormally 
competitive and ambitious, hardly un- 
common traits for a politician. More 
importantly, Carter is depicted as being 
most comfortable when he is in ‘the 
process of becoming, adjusting to new 
modes of life, to new challenges. The: 
end result of these traits, according to 
the author, is a president who has raised 
the politics of utilitarianism to an art 
form. 

- Wooten is particularly effective deal- _ 

ing with Carter’s actions on civil rights ` 
for blacks. Carter took an obviously 
courageous stance shortly ' after his 
return to Plains from the navy when he 


‘refused, at considerable financial risk to 


his business, to join the local Citizens 
Council. In his successful 1970 race for 
governor, he courted the segregationist 
vote. In another turn about, he said in his 
gubernatorial inaugural address that the 
time for racial discrimination was over. 
Carter was immediately hailed as a new, 
important voice from the South. 

It seems, as Wooten asserts, that Carter 
has developed a fondness for political 
paradox and has recognized the value of 
symbols that can, transform reality. . 


He would discover in the course of his years ` 
that, just like the South, America has an 
enormous tolerance for and perhaps even a 
grand appetite for hypocrisy. Jimmy Carter 
would never forget that. He would, in fact, 
come to understand its implications better ` 
than any politician of his day. 


‘This book suggests that Carter may 
have a basically empty presidency with . 
some temporary, short-term successes, 
but no long-term changes in either 
foreign or domestic affairs. Such a view 
seems unduly harsh and does not 
correspond with the initiatives under- | 
taken to date by the Carter Administra- 
tion. Nevertheless, Wooten’s insights, 
tentative as' they must be considered, 
are worth studying by those with a 
professional interest in the presidency. 
The book is extremely well-written, but 
its value to scholars will be diminished 
by the lack ofa table of contents or index: 

FRED ROTONDARO 

National Center for Urban 

Ethnic Affairs. 

Washington, DC 
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IRMA ADELMAN and SHERMAN ‘ROBIN- 
SON.: Income Distribution Policy in 
Developing Countries: A Case Study 
of Korea. Pp. xvii, 346. Stanford, CA: 
Stanford University Press, 1978. 
$12. 50. 


Conventional economic wisdom has 
guided many less-developed ‘countries 
to rapid economic growth and indus- 
trialization; the corollary spread of 
economic welfare to the masses of 


people has been much less successful, - 


with high unemployment and poverty 
remaining widespread,. indeed often 
worsening as economic growth quick- 
ens. Increasing numbers of econo-, 


` mists, discouraged with such perverse ` 
outcomes, are refocusing development, 


policy on questions of more equitable 
income. distribution and more rapid 
amelioration of poverty. , 

In this work, Irma Adelman, Professor 
of Economics at the University of Mary- 
land, and Sherman Robinson, an econo-' 
mist at the World Bank, contribute to 
reorienting development policy toward 
the problems of income distribution and 
answer an array of quéstions surround- 
ing that vexatious issue. They have put 
together an “economy-wide computable 
general equilibrium model” with which 
to test policy prescriptions on anti- 

„poverty schemes and development 
strategies in thé short and medium 
run, using South Korea as the economy 
in which different policies are tried out. 
In this exercise answers are sought to 
' basic questions on: the extent to which 


more equitable income distribution de- 


mands drastic structural change and is 
effected at the cost of slower growth; 
the affects on income distribution of 
conventional tools implemented within 
the existing socioeconomic system and 
of the principal development strategies 
followed in the past; and the elements 
of and requirements for “equitable de- 
velopment strategies.” In addition, the 
authors test the validity and specificity of 
their model and draw analice and policy 
“lessons” from it. 
The conclusions are ned more 
- equitable income distribution is difficult 


` 
ia 


to achieve through policy interventions 
in any significant way unless there is a 
concentrated policy package calling for 
important “uncapitalistic” institutional 
changes. These can be achieved under 


. either a “market socialism” or “reform 


capitalism” strategy, the latter leaving 
everyone better off in income than the 
former, though “market socialism” 
benefits the seven lowest income deciles 
more. (It is astonishing that the authors 
“surprisingly find that most anti-poverty 
policies eventually help the rich and 
middle income groups more than they 
help the poor.” Where have they been 
hiding?) Their postscript comment that 
an extremely strong government com- 
mitment to ending poverty must involve 
designing development strategies and 
mobilizing an array of major policies . 
leaves one.with considerable doubt as to 
the likelihood-of this happening without . 
drastic changes iri the social structure. 
This book is a useful contribution in 
several ways: It reinforces the need fot 
more concern with and work on income 


‘distribution and welfare in all develop- 


ing countries by its provocative initia- 


tive; it provides a set of analytic tools 


that contribute to furthering serious pur- 
suit of income distribution and other 
welfare considerations in development; 
and it offers a helpful set of data on the 
Korean economy’s income distribution, 
growth pattern, and other significant 
parameters. (The-extensive appendices 
cover the Korean economy as.well as the , 
statics and dynamics of the model used 
for testing policy proposals. y 
CHARLES HOFFMAN 
State University of New York 
Stony Brook 


PHILIP B. KURLAND. Watergate and the 
Constitution. Pp: x, 261. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1978. 
$12.50. 


University of Chicago law professor 
Philip B. Kurland lives up to his admis- 
sion that the tone of his work is fre- 
quently “acerbic, ironic, sardonic, and 
iconoclastic, for which I offer no apolo- 
gies.” Blame for Watergate is widely 
distributed and no institution escapes. 
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“Television has tended to destroy Con- 
gress by ignoring it, or by so selecting 
those aspects of its business for broad- 
cast as to make it impotent in its con- 
flict with the President, any President” 
' (p. 216). Supreme Court license end 
congressional irresponsibility led the 
country to be govérned by regulations 
of the executive and independent regu- 
latory agencies. The Court is seen a3 a 
supralegislature and its “amending” of 
. the Constitution is deplored. The author 
comes down hard not only on Nixon but 
all recent Presidents and the White, 
House bureaucracy. 


Watergate is viewed as a crisis of 


cumulated power, the outcome of the 
imperial presidency with insufficient 
limitation on powers. The “removal of 
- Nixon,” the author says “did not elimi- 
nate the root causes that contribute to 
the imperial presidency” (p. 166). The 
nation survived the crisis but Congress 
has done little to treat the disease that 
caused it. 

This reviewer hee read over a dozen 
books on Watergate by journalists, 
academics, the convicted felons, and 
others, such as Jaworski’s The Right and 
the Power. Most of them treat specific 
events and the good guys and bad guys. 
Kurland’s book should be placed among 
the best for its macro view. Watergate 
is placed in historical context going back 
to English history during the American 
Revolution and the concerns of the 
Federalist authors. Exhaustive research 
permits the author to contain a remark- 
able number of excellent quotations 
from poets, philosophers, Supreme 
Court decisions, and constitutional his- 
torians. 

Separate chants trace the- history, 
theory, and practices of congressiona. 
inquiry, executive privilege to deny 
information to Congress, judicial ac- 
tivism, impeachments, appointment 
and removal, presidential prosecutions 
and pardons, the “plebiscitary presi- 
dency,” and separation of powers. The 
last mentioned is especially penetrating. 
Interestingly, “Reforms” constitutes one 
of the shortest chapters. Perhaps this is 
because Congress is seen as having pro- 
vided mostly window dressing, and 
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Kurland’s major prescription is a return 
to the institutional limitations on power 
at the time the Constitution was adopted. 
His only additional suggestion (recom- 
mended to, but not adopted by, Congress) 
is an office of Congressional Legal 


Counsel “charged with the duty to in- 


vestigate and prosecute misbehavior of 
executive and judicial officials—and 
legislative as well. . .” (p. 195 ff). 

The many strong presidency advocates 
will applaud the author's erudite diag- 
noses but, given world realities, will be 
slow to accept his call for dispersal 
of power. 

HUGA A. BONE 

University of Washington 

Seattle ` 


Joun R. Lasovirz. Presidential Im- 
peachment. Pp. xiii, 268. New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 1978. 
$15.00. . f 


This is a valuable book. Its focus is on 
the law of presidential impeachment, 
but it has broader constitutional rami- 
fications. Particularly noteworthy is the 
extensive treatment of the legal issues 
raised by the Nixon impeachment in- 
quity. Not only does Mr. 
examine the questions raised by that 
proceeding, but he also provides a fresh 
perspective on the views of the framers 
of the Constitution about impeachment_ 
and on the impeachment trials of 
Supreme Court~Justice Samuel Chase 
and President Andrew Johnson. 

Since the author is a lawyer—he 
served on the special staff headed by 
John Doar that was recruited by the 
House Judiciary Committee for the 
Nixon impeachment inquiry—it is not ` 
surprising that his book has the ear- 
marks of a tightly reasoned and well- 
documented legal brief. If this is a fair 
characterization, it might also be sug- 
gested that Labovitz makes a good case 
for the impeachment process. Impeach- 
ment has been denigrated so often—, 
most notably, of course, with respect to 
the trial of Andrew Johnson—that some 
historians and political scientists have 
been willing to dispense with it. Labo- 
vitz is not unaware of the difficulties - 
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Labovitz. : 
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with impeachment, for, as the final 
sentence in. his book states: “It has 
been, and remains, a cumbersome and 
unwieldy weapon; its use is therefore 
an extraordinary constitutional event.” 
Nonetheless, his thorough examination 
of the pertinent questions and his formu- 
„lation of standards and guidelines for 
future impeachment’ proceedings indi- 
cate that impeachment is a workable 
procedure, available for those rare 
situations when an exceptional remedy 
is required. 

On what grounds is impeachment of a 
president warranted? Labovitz explains 
at length why impeachment should not 
‘be limited to indictable offenses. In- 
stead, he argues, impeachment should 
be concerned with wrongs against the 
Constitution, with failure to “take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed,” 
with abuse of power, and with violations 


of the presidential.oath. Other questions 


studied in the book include: presidential 
responsibility for the actions of lesser 
executive officers, the nature of im- 
peachment procedures in the House of 
Representatives, and whether the con- 
cept of executive privilege justifies a 
president’s failure to comply with an 
impeachment inquiry subpoena. As to 
- the last, Labovitz reminds us that the 
‘complex impeachment process was a 
means by which the framers sought to 
insure executive accountability without 
impairing the constitutional. separation 
oF powers. 
JOHN L. . FLETCHER, Jr. 
Boston University 
Massachussets 


Huca S. Norron. The Employment 
Act and the Council of Economic 
Advisers, 1946-1976. Pp. v, 348. 
Columbia: University, of South Caro- 
lina, Press, 1977. $14.95. 


Professor Norton’s eminently well- 
constructed book on the Employment 
Act and the Council of Economic 
Advisers is written for both the educated 
public and for the professional econo- 
mist. For the professional economist 
who has engaged in research or has 
helped to solve national economic-prob- 
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lems, the book will serve ‘to refresh 
many memories. - 

Although the title suggests that the 
analysis is limited to the 30 years after 
World War II, it is not. Almost one- 
third of the book covers the economics, 
or lack thereof, of the Harding, Coolidge, 
Hoover, and Roosevelt administrations. 
Laissez-faire economics dominates, of 
‘course, in Norton’s examination of the 
first three administrations. He concerns 
himself with the economics of necessity 
or, more aptly, the, necessity of eco- 
nomics, when he looks at the Roosevelt 
administration. 

Norton does not mince words when he 
describes the backgrounds or the apti- 
tudes of most of his cast of characters. 
He describes Harding’s economic ori- 
entation as that of a small town mer- 


` chant: “a philosophy composed of gen- 


eralizations and platitudes relative to 
free enterprise, sound money, and other 
elements of conventional economic wis- 
dom.” Of Nixon he writes “. . . Nixon 
had spent ten months ‘in the 
OPA. This experience as a low 
level bureaucrat left a deep and un- 
pleasant impression on him. He was un- 
_interested in economic matters . . .” 
Although there are many ways that an 
analysis of the Employment Act could be 
organized, Norton’s chapters all follow 
the same basic structure. First there is a 
lucid description of the president. Next 
comes a discussion of the members of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, with an 
emphasis on the idiosyncrasies of the 
chairman. The various economic issues 
of each era come last. Although Pro- 
fessor Norton does not rank the presi- 
dents on economic performance, he 
makes it clear that President Kennedy 
accomplished more than any other presi- 
dent in solving economic problems and 
also in using the expertise of the Council 


` of Economic Advisers. To this reviewer, 


Norton also makes it clear that this 
success resulted only in part from the 
intellectual prowess of President 
Kennedy. To a large extent, Kennedy’s 
_success could be attributed to the 
complementary, rather than the com- 
petitive, nature of the reasons modem 
governments intervene in the private 
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economy (provision of collectively’ con- 
sumed goods, . income redistribution, 
and economic stability). 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the 
large number of long quotations used by 
Norton to explain or stress a point 
detracts from the book. This is especially 


true because Norton’s language is typ- 


ically superior to those he quotes. 
, Mary A. HOLMAN 
The George Washington University 
Washington, DC 


PAUL WELLSTONE: How the Rural Peor 
Got Power: Narrative of a Grass- 
Roots Organizer. Pp. xi, 240. Amherst: 
University of. Massachusetts Press, 
1978. $12.50. 


Paul Wellstone, a political scientist at 
Carleton College, initiated an effort in 
1972 to create a grass-roots political 
organization of poor people in southern 
Minnesota. How the Rural Poor Got 

. Power is Wellstone’s own account of that 
venture over a thrée-year period. The. 
Organization for a Better Rice County 

- (OBRC) emerged as a vehicle designed 
to use the conflict methods associated 
with Saul Alinsky to achieve improve-_ 
ments in institutional arrangements for 
the poor in the area. 

With an emphasis on a succession of 
issues taken on by‘ OBRC, Wellstone 
traces the development of the organize- 
tion. He supplements his own narrative 
‘extensively with articles and letters 
which appeared in The Faribault Daily 
News and The Minneapolis Tribune. 
Included also are edited transcripts of 
taperecorded interviews conducted by 
Wellstone through which OBRC leaders 
told the stories of their lives and thei- 
experiences with the organization. Wha 
emerge are vivid accounts of OBRC 
efforts to pressure landlords to correct 
building code violations, to persuade 
county commissioners to improve the 
administration of their food commodity 
program, to force welfare officials to be 
more attentive to rights of welfare 
recipients, to persuade local officials to 
use revenue sharing funds for a day care 
center, to obtain a public subsidy for a 
dial-a-ride ‘transit program for senior 
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citizens, and to achieve authéntic in- 
volvement of the poor in the governance 
of the local antipoverty agency. 

Wellstone attends also to issues in the 
development of OBRC as an organiza- 
tion. He analyzes annual conventions for 
their effectiveness in developing leader- 
ship, establishing an agenda, and elicit- 
ing public support. Particularly useful 
are the accounts of organizational prob- . 
lems. Welfare department harassment | 
of OBRC leaders and refusal of the 
local. newspaper to cover OBRC activi- 
ties, posed serious threats of external 
origins. Serious tension developed in- 
ternally when an aggressive VISTA 
volunteer was seen as pushing aside 
local leaders. When grant funds made it 
possible for OBRC to hire an organizer, 
resentment developed among those 
expected to continue to work as 
volunteers. . 

Writing as a partisan, Wellstone illus- 
trates what can be accomplished through 
grass-roots conflict organizations. His 
reporting is sufficiently objective, how- 
ever, so that the obstacles are also 
evident—such as basic weaknesses in ` 
the local economy, the potential for co- 
optation of grass-roots leaders by local 


- elites, tactical retaliation by local op- 


ponents, and public policy established 
at a state and national level. Wellstone 
is particularly concerned with two 
organizing dilemmas. First, because it is 
important to capture and sustain public 
interest, outside organizers are tempted 
to assume command to enhance chances 
of realizing’ early success. Long-term 
achievement, however, is possible only 
if local leadership is slowly and 
thoroughly developed. Second, grass- 
roots organizations are inevitably drawn , 


` into individual advocacy which is popu- 


lar with constituents but distracts or- 
ganizations from the institution-changing 
issues which are ultimately’ of greater 
consequence. 
Emphasizing concrete’ events and 
every day language, Wellstone’s writing 
is minimally connected to the academic 
literature on community organization. 
Accordingly, he has passed up the 
opportunities for broader analysis and 
interpretation of his material. Well- 
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stone says a good deal about the role 
which others played in OBRC. It would 
have been helpful if he had provided 
a more complete account of his own 
part in the venture. 

As a rich, balanced, and well-docu- 
mented case account of a community 
organizing effort, How the. Rural Poor 
Got Power is a welcome contribution. . 

FRANCIS G. CARO 

Community Service Society 

New York City 


DOUGLAS YATES. The Ungovernable 
City: The Politics of Urban Problems 
and Policy Making. Pp. xvi, 219. Little- 
ton, MA: MIT Press, 1977: $17.50. | 


“A politicians guide on how to avoid 
responsibility for urban problems” was 


my first blush reaction to Professor 


Yates’s book, the third book in the MIT 
Studies in American Politics and Public 
Policy. Yet, upon reflection, this title 
would be unfair. While Yates describes 
the cities as part of a municipal dooms- 
day machine tangled by social and cul- 
tural forces, one must fairly conclude 
that it is a realistic book. 

As the title indicates the author 
believes that the cities. are ungovern- 
able in their present form. He cites 
sheer size, decentralization, overlapping 
levels of bureaucracy and governments, 


. the break up of unified political struc- 


tures, budgetary pressure, fragmented 
one-issue pressure groups; family life- 


style pattern changes, and television’ 


impact causing a great reliance on 
symbolism;, yet, he lightly touches upon 
the greatest dilemma in American his- 
tory—the urban race problem. The vast 
scope of the subject inevitably means 


that individual authors will approach it | 


with differing views of the most inter- 
esting and instructive theme and focus. 

Professor Yates firmest focus draws 
heavily upon his. personal experience in 
New York City and New Haven policy- 


making. When confined to these cities | 
the book is authoritive and scholarly. ’ 


In. his first chapters the author empha- 
sizes the structural-process by which 
urban policy decisions are determined. 
The next chapters logically lead to an 
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analysis of the character and evolution 
of urban problems; Yates then. views 
these problems through the eyes of a | 
central policymaker in city hall. He 
devotes the following chapters to the 
variables, obstacles, and difficulties in | 
solving urban dilemmas while construct- 
ing a good conceptual model of the city 
policymaking process. The concluding - 
chapters are a study of those pressures 

and influences which actually make the 


‘decisions on vital issues in the metro- 


politan area. i 
Regretably, this book gives scant 
attention to the “solutions.” The first 165 ^ 
pages outline the problems of proliferating `` 


. demands for services—and of over- © 


lapping and wasteful agencies unable to 
meet, them. The remaining 27 pages 
present some modest solutions, basically 
that City Hall should deeentralize some 
functions and centralize others. Despite 
the lack of recommendations for cure, 
Professor Yates reaches a depth and 
sophistication seldom achieved in studies 


-of this kind when he discusses the 


importance of style, symbolism, ,and - 
timing in government. His views of New.. ` 
York’s former Mayor Lindsay are es- 
pecially valuable. . : 
His focus only dims when he tends, to 
rely on stéreotypes in attempting to 
contrast his experiences with unfamiliar 
subjects, such as the late Mayor Daley’s 
atavistic governing of Chicago. Yates 
suggests a lack of understanding of 
symbolism by Daley; yet to the contrary, 
those close to Chicago government fully 
acknowledge that Daley solved the 
symbolism problem by adopting the 
plain style to create the impression of 
“the city that works”: a simple bungalow 
close to his birthplace, a model family, 
Mass every morning, the rounds of 
wakes and funerals, the blue suit, and so 
forth. The Daley style was to avoid a 


Style (for styles change), while he was a 


master of symbolism—he simply didn’t 
use flashy symbols. 

In short, The Ungovernable City is a 
not too; technical reference book that 
teaches with or without a teacher in an 
honest and straightforward manner. It 
deserves a place in the urban studies 
curriculum if only to heighten for the 
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student of urban policy an appreciation 
of the type of complex life and death 
pressures our urban policymakers con- 
front on a day-to-day basis. . 
GERALD L. SBARBORO , 
De Paul University 
Chicago - 


SOCIOLOGY 
ð 
PETER L. BERGER. Facing Up to 
Modernity: Excursions in Society, 
Politics, and Religion. Pp. xix, 233. 
New York: Basic Books, 1977. $11.50. 


Facing up to the idiosyncratic sociolo- . 


gist is almost as hard for a humanist as 
facing up to all of modernity. On the face 
of it, there is much that is beguiling in 
Berger’s “majority of one.” His cover 
photo reveals.a kind of Middle European 
Buddha, perky cheroot clenched con- 
tentiously. His print persona is no less 
‘offbeat: He brags, shall we even say 
swaggers, about being an unrecon- 
structed Hapsburg! He flaunts his con- 
servative Lutheran theology at the least, 
hint of a liberal cliche. He makes it clear 
that these old commitments do not, in 
the smallest way, inhibit him in his 
activist contempt for American racism or 
in his opposition to the Vietnam War. 
In short, Berger obviously relishes his 
role as the Ancient’s gadfly in a too 
complacently Modernist sociology. In 
his praxis (to use a term he perversely 
uses as a synonym for practice), he gives 
a new twist to that old line of W. H. 

Auden: “Thou Shalt Not Commit, a 
Social Science.” 

Having granted all this (mostly) in his 
favor, I have concluded there are at least 
two Bergers in this volume. One is the 
witty essayist for thoughtful weeklies; 
I should guess an ideal dining-drinking 
companion. The other is the aspiring 
(perspiring?) Big League Thinker who,, 
after warning his readers (“We have so 
far avoided formulating our perspective 
in systematic sociology-of-knowledge 
terms, sọ as not to offend prematurely 
with the proverbial barbarity of the 
specialist’s jargon” (p. 172), can deliver 
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this body blow to the solar plexus of 
civilized Enzlish: “The social infra- 
structure of a particular ideational com- 
plex, along with various concomitant 
maintenance procedures, practical as 
well as theoretical, constitute its plausi- 
bility structure, that is, set the conditions 
within which the ideas in question have 


. a chance of remaining plausible” (p. 173). 


I have puzzl2d long and lonely over 
this passage, thinking it might be a 
public service to translate it into idio- 
matic English; to give it a chance, so to 
speak, of remaining plausible. But the 
passage goes on and on, glossing the 
truism that ideas exist in a social con- 
text. The polysyllables add not a whit to 
one’s understanding of how that process 
works in discrete cases. (Berger is a 
delectable whiz, on the other hand, 
when he probes the America which gave 
us Calley and Manson in the same set of 
headlines.) Hemingway used to argue 
that the first thing a serious American 
writer needed was an internal mech- 
anism that mace him sense when words 
were not reporting reality truly. Maybe 
soċial science needs a sludge rejector. 
And Berger Ons would seem to me to be 
the ideal perscn to teach this lesson to 
the endemic Berger Twos of his dis- 
cipline. 

From what | do understand in this 
book, I suspect I am missing a lot of 
significant insights because I cannot 
penetrate the Latinate/Teutonic bar- 
riers of Bergers Higher Style. Because 
almost all of these 18 essays have ap- 
peared elsewhere, there is the usual 
problem of having heard some points 
more than thrice: I got to know Fritz 
Machlup often, if not well, in these 
pages. And besause the essays were 
written with, very heterogenous media in 
mind, readers will have to shift gears 
frequently to stay on the main road. The 
term “excursions” in Berger's subtitle is 
perhaps too diffident, although it does 
announce the atthor’s willingness to do 
battle with every facile consensus in his 
craft. 

My favorite essays—“The Blueing of 
America” and “The Socialist Myth” — 
occur in the first section on “Under- 
standing Modernity.” He (and his wife 
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Brigitte) are really cogent when they 
speculate about how upper middle class 
dropping out in the 1960s broadened 
upward mobility for blue-collar children. 
And his explication of the covert theo- 
logical assumptions of the socialist 
mystique is deservedly classic in its 
reputation. In part II, “Acting in Modern 
America,” (a rubric I don’t really com- 
prehend), I found “Languages of 
Murder” (on Calley/Manson) and “The 
Greening of American Foreign Policy” 
particularly thoughtful. I suspect, how- 
ever, that his heart is really in Part III, 
“Transcending Modernity,” where his 
theological critique of secular liberalism 
is centered. I feel about his enterprise 
here the same way I feel about William 
Buckley’s television series: However 
, much I disagree with them on ad hoc 
issues, I would defend for the sake of our 
common intellectual life their opposi- 
tion to unexamined deadliness. Because 
the whole incentive structure of univer- 
sity and media life discourages authentic 
‘ conservative voices, those few which 
have survived deserve our closest atteri- 
tion. Liberalism without disloyal opposi- 
tions leads directly to the distended 
bureaucracies’ that disfigure our public 
life. The more I read Berger the more I 
wish he would quit trying to be another 
Max Weber and keep writing in the 
English of his journalistic essays. 
Patrick D. HAZARD 

Beaver College 

Glenside 

-Pennsylvania 


RUE BUCHER and JOAN G. STELLING. 
Becoming Professional. Pp. 296. 
Beverly: Hills, CA: Sage, 1977. $14.00. 
Paperbound, 6.95. 


Becoming Professional is a ‘longi- 
‘tudinal study of the last three years of 
training in four programs: psychoanalytic 
psychiatry, eclectic psychiatry, internal 
medicine, and biochemistry. The authors 
are interested in process as revealed 
through in-depth yearly interviews with 
the 48 trainees, interviews with their 
professors, and observations of vairous 
facets of the students’ work. 

In these diverse programs, students 
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had the common experiences of going 
from initial confusion to a sense of 
mastery, manipulating their training in 
order to maximize learning and mini- 
mize friction, and communicating in- 


creasingly in professional language. In 


each program, trainees “put together 
a model, . geared their activities 
toward achieving that identity, and de- 
vised their own set of criteria” for 
self-evaluation (p. 176). Program (struc- 
tural) variables had a strong, predicted 
effect on outcomes: for example, psy-` 
chiatrists produced by the twọ programs. 
were quite different. 

Looking at situational variables, the 
authors reported some surprises. One 
“startling” finding (p. 272) was the 
trainee’s strong discounting of any 
criticism. Examples of discounting ma- 
neuvers include disparaging the source 
of criticism and labeling issues as trivial. 
However, the absence of criticism was 
not similarly dismissed, but was inter- 
preted as a sign that all was well. ` 

Models were not used as the authors 
expected. Instead of identifying with 
one global model, students modeled 
traits to emulate and negative ones to 
avoid. Women sought option models, 
careers which allow time for families. 


. Charismatic models (Freud, for example) 


were nearest to the global idea, but 
students considered them too lofty for 
realistic personal aspirations about 
similar achievement. Role playing (real 
work) seems to be essential to a sense 
of mastery and commitment; the role 
playing, however,“ must encompass 
actual accountability and autonomy. 
Also, the work must be perceived as 
basic professional work (not peripheral) 
with successful outcomes. 

The most significant findings seem to 
revolve around the trainees’ self-deter- 
mination. The authors interpret ‘their 
data as confirming a basic postulate of 
symbolic interactionism (p. 275): mean- 
ing and identity emerge from interaction 
with others. The actor selectively per- 
ceives and evaluates experiences,.acting 
upon his interpretation of them. 

Nobody knows how truly the students’ 
sense of mastery mirrors real com- 
petence: Their insulation against criti- 
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cism is disturbing; “socialization proc- 
esses prepare professionals for au- 
tonomy, but do not build in mechanisms. 
for colleague’ control, much less any 
tolerance of attempts by outsiders to. 
control activities. over which. profes-. 
sionals claim expertise” (p. 285). 

The book contains some valuable 
insights for graduate education and 
methodology for using interviews. to. 
generate data; sociologists and psy- 
chologists will find much of ‘interest. 
Unfortunately, the work makes tedious 
reading, ’ 
BARBARA W. VAN DER VEUR 
Ohio. University. ' 

Athens 


EpWARD H. LEHMAN. Political Soci- 


ology: A Macrosociology, of Politics.. 


Pp. xi, 247. Columbia i 
Press, 1977. $15.00.. 


At one point or another practically 
every scholar ih the social sciences and 
the humanities has, aspired to that 
pinnacle of theoretical and rational 
respectability commonly referred. to: as 
Normative: Neutrality. In fact, Lehman 
states, that a decade ago he “would have 
willingly gone to the barricades for 
Value-Free Sociology in: its Struggle 
with, Normative Theory” (p: x). Now he 
embraces a chastened agnosticism. on 
the question of whether or not sociology 
can be value-free. 

Political Sociólogy is a. book addressed 
to. theoreticians, but Lehman claims that 
it has a “built-in praxis” —intended' 
normative implications. He unabashedly 
asserts, that sociological theories.rise and 
fall not only on how “closely. they meet 
the canons of scientific adequacy, but, im 
addition, they must be judged by how: 
they tell men and women to lead their 
lives” (p. 4). Methodologically, it may 
be good practice to deploy theoretical 
and normative: criteria for sociological 
theories. provided (1!important dilemmas 
are not overlooked and (2) the norma- 
tive implications of a theory are not 
simply logical entailments: of the theory. 

Lehman skillfully manages. to avoid 
these twin pitfalls. of all theoretical 
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sociology with a normative tilt. More- 
over,-he manages to do some fairly 
brilliant things while unfolding his 
“macrosociology of politics.” Perhaps 
the two. most important are first, to pro- 
vide an excellent critique of the concept 
of “political culture” as an organizing 
concept for understanding politics and, 
second, to draw out several normative 
implications from his macrosociological 
approach to politics. 

Theoreticians who accept the “polit- 
ical culture” approach to understanding 
politics confroat severe problems. The 
causal status of “ideas” is problematic;, 
although societies can be compared by 
their “collective symbols,” such com- 
parisons tell us nothing about how sym- 
bols are distributed; the concept of 
political culture is not predictively fruit- 
ful; political culture cannot “account for 
what is going on within political sys- 
tems”; and, finally, political culture does. 
not satisfy the demands for praxis be- 
cause it cannot “be molded (rapidly 
enough) for the sake of societal trans- - 
formation” (p. 33}. On this last point 


. Lehman. notes that it would be self- 


defeating for the regime trying to 
modernize rapidly “to waitfor the evolu- 
tion of a new political culture” (p. 33), 
A more direct macrosociological ap- 
proach to the political structure is/called 
for: power relationships. among classes 
(macrosolidary groups) must be altered. 

A chief assumption of macrosociology 
is that properties of groups are emergent; 
that is, such properties. cannot be re- 
duced to properties of individuals. 
Accepting this assumption, Lehman 
time after time makes several keen ob- 
servations about normative problems of 
society.. The following such observation 
I have characterized as Lehman’s Law 
(of macrosociology): A decline in micro- 
inequality (inequality among members 
of a class) is neither a necessary nor 
sufficient condition for a decline in 
macroinequality (inequality among: 
classes in. society). Affirmative action 
programs, iv American society’ run 
aground. of this iaw. These programs 
approach. macrosociological problems 
(institutional racism and sexism) with” 
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microsociological solutions (affirmative | 


action programs which promote the 
interests of particular individuals, not 
classes). The self-defeating nature of 
affirmative action programs is much 


easier to see through macrosociological | 


eyes. It is to Lehman’s. credit that he 
illuminates numerous normative prob- 
lems from this perspective. 
STEPHEN W. WHITE 
East Tennessee State University 
Johnson City 
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PETER K. MANNING. Police Work: The 
Social Organization of Policing. Pp. 
xvii, 418. Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 
1977. $19.95. 


This btilliant interpretation of a vast 
array .of fieldwork and, literature in 
Britain and. America: is a major thrust 
forward to a social science of the police. 
Its “primary theme and thesis” is that 
the police legitimate themselves mainly 
by their claim “to prevent, control, deter, 
and punish crime,” dramatically present 
themselves as accomplishing this, but 
suffer continuous tension because they 
. can achieve only the “appearance of 
control” —not actual control (pp. 15-17). 


The dramatic devices are analyzed 


mainly in the style of Goffman, but also 
with a variety of other perspectives. 

It has often been observed that each 
era rewrites the history of every past 
epoch with its day. Manning has chapters 
on the rise and mandate of the police that 
make all other accounts of the develop- 
ment of Anglo-American. law enforce- 
ment seem romantic simplifications. He 
nests his history in a panoramic ‘view 
of the evolution of social control in all 
societies as their institutions become 


more differentiated and formal. In, 


America, he.claims, the British emphasis 
on crime prevention was altered, es- 


pecially during the past half century, to, 


a demand that police take the initiative 
_ in armed conflict with offenders. He 
ascribes this idealization of police ag- 
gression to the ethnic and other violence 
in our society, and he asserts that it 


makes the law not so much a guide in- 


enforcement as “a mystification device 
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or canopy to cover selectively, legitimate, 
and rationalize police action” (p. 101). 
His account of the daily interpersonal 


. relationships among members of the 


London Metropolitan Police is the 
largest and most pnique data contribu- 


‘tion of the book, but it seems to cry out 


for application of Blau’s exchange theory. 


‘There is a great diversity of both 
‘evidence and inference in his analysis of 


the external relations and organization 
of police practices, including distinctive 


‘use of information theory and cogent 
- criticism of patrol effectiveness studies. 


The compelling conclusion is that the 
police have very little effect on actual 
crime rates; they only control official 


“rates, but for most types of lawbreaking 


these have little relationship to reality. . 
Manning explains how and why the 


` police sustain and are sustained by the 


myth that because of them, “force will be 
applied systematically to isolated. and 
thoroughly evil persons” (p. 326). He 
warns of the factors that make police 
resistant to change and of the risks to 
all of us if police are too autonomous 
in choosing methods to preserve their ` 
myths. To make this part of the criminal 


-justice system more effective and more 


accountable, new incentives and mea- 
sures are proposed for police perform- 
ance and for citizen involvement in law 
enforcement. 
DANIEL GLASER 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles ` ‘ 


‘ORLANDO PATTERSON. Ethnic Chau- 
, vinism: The Revolutionary Impulse. 
Pp. 347. New York: Stein and Day, 
1977. $15.00. ; 


“If a controversial thesis that irritates 
readers and provokes controversy is the 
yardstick used to measure the depths of 
a writer’s convictions and the veracity 
of his scholarship, Orlando Patterson 
has, indeed, written a significant volume 
that deserves reading, ‘rereading, and 


‘contemplation. But a thesis must be, 


more than controversial to be meaning- 
ful, and, when the smoke rises. from the 


‘battle generated by Patterson’s thetoric, 
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supported mainly by contemporary com- 


mentaries and not primary source mate- . 


rial, a void will appear and relegate 
the volume to one of passing interest, 


lacking lasting significance. I suggest 


this fate not because the thesis lacks 


thought or importance; rather, it is be-- 


cause Patterson views the history of 
mankind as an intricately woven series 
of thought patterns and evolutionary 
periods instead of as masses of people 
being born and dying and, in the inter- 
vening years, trying to find a way to exist, 


understand, and, atleast in some small _ 


way, make indelible contributions so 
_that others might know they passed by. 

Patterson deplores the idea that 
groups of people—ethnic groups—con- 
tinue to understand their similarities and 
hold fast to their traditions. Ethnic 
chauvinists isolate themselves, he main- 
tains, from the rest of humanity, while 
the universalist “is an-existential rebel” 
standing “against history on behalf of 
humanity” (p. 22). But modern society — 
the age of industry—cannot tolerate 
such philosophical provincialism. “In- 
dustrialism is the most jealous of gods. 

. . Itis the anti-faith and anti-god. It is 
the final triumph of reason over faith” 
(p. 277). It is around these two beliefs 
wrapped in one package—the need ‘to 
accept and to join the modern indus- 
trial world by shunning ethnicity— 
that Patterson.takes his stand and weaves 
his narrative. But, after’ all is said and 
done, he, I suspect, has convinced few 
that the shunning of one idea need 
necessarily follow the acceptance of the 
other—or that the two really need to be 
interrelated at all. The fallacy of his 
argument revolves around the belief, so 
soundly hammered home that the reader 
finds himself reading. and rereading 
sameness, that one cannot appreciate 
and hold fast to heritage while accept- 
ing the’ world around him simulta- 
neously: That contention is certainly 
debatable if not downright foolish. The 
truth of the matter is that every in- 
dividual must find meaning in life and 
must appreciate himself if he is going to 
appreciate others (Mankind). If we did 
not have historians, we would have to 
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invent them posthaste because of the in- 
nate need of people to find themselves— 
through their forefathers—in history 
and come to understand that they ‘con- 
tributed something meaningful to the 
fabric that is history. Having discovered 
significance—a necessity denied blacks, 
Native Americans, Jews, women, and 
others in earlier volumes on American 
history mainly dedicated to the progress 
of white, male, Protestants from John 
Smith onward—individuals can appre- 
ciate others and the evolutionary -na- 
ture of the world in which they live. 
Rob a person of his heritage by ac- 
culturation—a sorrow experienced by 
Red Americans for centuries—and he 
cares not whether agrarianism or indus- 
trialism dominates life around him, 
while he wrestles with the emptiness of 
cultural nothingness. But given the sup- 
port of a rich heritage, owned by all 
people, and the ability to contribute, 
to understand, and to appreciate, mod- 
em society is within his grasp. True, 
one can hòld too fast to ethnicity and 
become wedded to the past with the 
dedication of a geneologist, but appre- 
ciating one’s past and forging forward 
is much more satisfying than accepting 


-industrialism as a religion grounded 


not on the foundation of self-appre- 
ciation. 

Ethnic Chauvinism is a volume that 
should be read and understood; it is 
well written and provokes the reader to 
contemplate a thesis consistently main- 
tained and repeated with the ferocity of 
a John C. Calhoun. But it should be 
accepted with caution lest the reader 
surrender more than any thesis shouts : 
demand. 

ARTHUR H. DEROSIER; Tr. 

East Tennessee State University 

Johnson City 


THOMAS MONROE PITKIN and FRAN- 
CESCO Corpasco. The Black Hand: 
‘A Chapter in Ethnic Crime. Pp. 274. 
Totowa, NJ: Littlefield, Adams, 1977. 
$4.95. 


The continuing fascination for mate- 
rial on crime in America is a reflection 
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of a contemporary milieu which is espe- ` 


cially conducive for the publication of 
a spate of books on the subject in general. 
Many of these recent works such as 
Francis A. S. Ianni and Elizabeth Ruess- 
Ianni, A Family Business: Kinship and 
Social Control in Organized Crime 
(1972), Humbert Nelli, The Business of 
Crime (1976), and Dwight Smith, The 
Mafia Mystique (1974) focus on recent 
developments, especially those revolv- 
ing around the Mafia. Lately there has 
been an expansion of the earlier history 
of crime and Italian group life in 
America. Thus in 1977 Richard Gambino 
published Vendetta, a popular, full- 
length study of the lynching of 11 
Sicilian—Americans in New Orleans in 
1891, calling attention to what he con- 
siders the lingering repercussions of the 
incident. 

Now come Thomas Pitkin and Fran- 
cesco Cordasco with The Black Hand: 
A Chapter in Ethnic.Crime. The focus 
of their attention is an‘ approximately 


15 to 20'year period emerging in the. 


middle years of the first decade of the 
century and lasting until the 1920s, a 
period which encompassed heightened 
concem over the cruel and violent 
-depredations of La Mano Nero. A num- 
ber of important points are effectively 
made: that the crimes involved in- 
variably were intraethnic, that is, gen- 
erally confined to the Italian ethnic 
group; that certain criminal methods of 
operation such as extortion, bombings, 
and warnings which featured the Black 
Hand symbol were the calling cards of 
these criminals; that Italian—-Americans 
tried to organize counter-Black Hand 
groups such as the White Hand; that 
American newspapers and political fig- 
ures systematically lamented the sordid 


Black Hand business, while condoning. 


some politicians who failed to act to 
alter the situation; that the notoriety 


engendered by these’ activities ad-. 


versely affected the reception which 
awaited Italian immigrants. 

Most of this is of course familiar 
ground, having been written about pre- 
viously, usually, however, very briefly 
and somewhat ambiguously. The strength 
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of the present work is that it is con- 
cemed exclusively with the earlier 
phase of criminal activity, and it stands 
as a thorough ‘inyestigation into the 
twisting and sometimes surprising his- 
tory of the ethnic phenomenon, Familiar 
with the extant literature on the subject, 


„the authors are equally conversant with 


contemporary reactions to activities at- 
tributed to the Black Hand, activities 
highlighted by numerous newspaper ac- 
counts and journals. Although some 
references are based on material from 
various cities, the bulk of substantia- 
tion Comes from New York City sources. 

The Black Hand sheds some light as 
to possible Spanish antecedents. It is 
also effective in revealing the am- 
bivalence of some of the most powerful 
media, such as the New York Times, 
towards the Black Hand. Italian and 
Italian-American sources cited in the 


- book likewise differed with one another 


as to whether the Black Hand existed 
as a formal organization or a loose, 
decentralized conglomoration, in reality 
the work of individual criminals. The 
examples of activity provided seem to 
give credence to both theories. The 
authors concur with the view that while 
the Black Hand was unorganized, it 
was an Italian. import, and the people 
engaged in it were Italian immigrants 


` who preyed on their fellow nationals 


who seemed to have a little money. 

By recounting the strange behavior of 
people like Mayor Gaynor and Police 
Commissioner Waldo who persistently 
refused to deport Italian criminals or 
who “lost” records until the statute of 
limitations was past, the book supports. 
the widely held view that political and 
law enforcement officials connived at 
the criminal element. At the same time 
it does not actually indict such in- 
dividuals, preferring other reasons to 
explain their behavior. The reviewer 
finds this a bit curious since’ strong 
condemnation seems to have been 
indicated. 

. Greater reliance on Italian language 
sources, especially from works produced 
in Italy, would have enhanced the work. 
On another point, the authors accept 
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the premise that the criminal activity 
originated in Italy and that its con-i 
tinuance in Italian neighborhoods in 
the United States was natural. How- 
ever, not much is said, regarding the 
existence of the Black Hand in other 
countries which experienced large-scale 
Italian immigration. - 

These points aside, The Black Hand: 
A Chapter in Ethnic Crime is recom- 
mended as a professional, competent 
history of an early but important phase 
of criminal activity among immigraxt 
people in the United States. It is a wel- 
come addition to the literature of ‘early 
twentieth-century urban history, crimi- 
nology, and the Italian immigrant ex- 
perience. 

SALVATORE J. LAGUMINA 

Nassau Community College 

Garden City 

New York 


RICHARD QUINNEY. Class, State, and 
Crime: On the Theory and Practice 

- of Criminal Justice. Pp. ix, 179. New 
York: David McKay, 1977. $8.95. 


This book reflects the recent trend 
towards expanding’ the concept of crimi- 
nology and criminal justice beyond ‘the 
conventional definitions into a broader 
social and theoretical framework. As is 

. the case here, much of this work has 
been done using a Marxist theoretical 
perspective. The. issues are refocused to 
show how crime questions cannot be 
adequately dealt with separately from 
the larger social and economic organiza- 
tion of the society. Quinney’s discus- 
sion is limited, however, to the United 
States and its particular ‘form of liberal 
capitalism. 

Quinney divides dime into 1) crimes 
of domination and repression, including 
economic domination, government (i.e., 
Watergate) and control (i.e., surveil- 
lance), and 2) crimes of accommodation 
and resistance,’ including predatory 


crimes (theft, embezzlement), personal . 


crimes (murder, rape), and crimes of 
resistance. In this latter form of crime 
Quinney hypothesizes that there isa 
continuum of political consciousness 
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from the .extreme of none in crimes by 
workers against workers to conscious 
political activity in crimes of resistance. 
All such crimes are seen, however, 
as reactions to exploitation, either con- 
scious or unconscious, with the extreme 


conscious end of the continuum charac- ' 


terized by rebellion and revolt. This 
provides a useful typology, although 
nowhere does he deal explicitly with 
organized crime. 

The author attempts to provide a con- 


‘text for the crime problem within the 


dialectical development of capitalism. 
Thus, he takes as his task’ establishing 


_the interrelationship between crime, 


criminology, and capitalism throughout 


modern history. But these important . 


connections are simply assumed rather 


` than analyzed, and‘ the reader is left 


to wonder why, for example, the punish- 


ment approach is so appropriate to 


early capitalism. As a part of the his- 
torical dialectic it is further assumed 
that we are at the final stage of capital- 


ism, its final contradiction and ultimate | 
_ crisis. The evidence for this, however, 


is not provided. 

The issues of crime and crime control 
occupy a preeminant position in the 
present state of capitalism, according 
to Quinney’s analysis. The role of the 


‘state consequently becomes paramount 


‘in both crime (crimes of domination) 


and crime control (crimes of accom- 
modation and: resistance). Crime, then, 
is politicized, if not for the individual, 


d 


at least for the analysis—“The ultimate - 


meaning of crime in the development 
of capitalism is the need for a. socialist 
society” (p. 6D.. 

While an important contribution to 
both the theory of criminology and the 
theory of capitalism can be made by 
establishing the links between the two, 
it is best to keep in perspective the 
fact that capitalism is an economic 
system not a criminal justice system. 
Important forms of resistance to capital- 
ism—for example, the strike—are, to- 
day, not even illegal. As for the role of 
the state, its decisions ‘with respect to 
supporting and protecting capital ‘are 
much more central to capitalism’ than 
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to apprehending and punishing crimi- 
nals. In brief, Quinney, in trying to 
integrate criminology with the larger 
social organization of capitalism has 
exaggerated the former and overlooked 
critical aspects of the latter. The task 
of integration, then, still needs to be 
done. 


SALLY BOULD 
University of Delaware 
Newark 


CHARLES HERBERT STEMBER. Sexual 
Racism: The Emotional Barrier to an 
Integrated Society. Pp. xviii, 234. New 
York: Elsevier, 1976. $13.50. 


A multiplicity of theories has been 
formulated by scholars and lay observers 
alike over the years in an effort to ascer- 
tain the underlying causes for the con- 
tinued racial hatreds and antagonisms 
that exist in American ‘society. In the 
past, some Southern historians and 

“racial experts” have espoused such fac- 
tors as fear of racial “mongrelization” as 
causing white antipathy towards blacks, 
with accompanying nods to the carefully 
cultivated image of white female .“pu- 
rity.” Other examiners of racial mores 
have posited concepts favoring the no- 
tion of Southern white feelings of social 
and cultural inadequacy as having racial 
effects or have emphasized poor white 
antagonisms toward real or alleged black 
economic competition as being impor- 
tant in the racial situation. Even’ the 
slave heritage has been identified as 
having lingering effects in white minds 
through generating beliefs in the inher- 
ent inferiority of the black. : 

Stember, a professor of sociology at 
Rutgers University, examines the theo- 
ries seeking to explain the reasons un- 
derlying white attitudes towards blacks 
and, in turn, assails their validity and 
almost contemptuously dismisses them 
on the grounds of irrelevance. or worse. 
In the authors view, James Weldon 
Johnson’s statement that “at the core of 
the heart of the race problem is the sex 
problem” provides the key to the unlock- 
ing of the complex mechanism dictating 
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white/black relationships in the United 
States and elsewhere as well. 

In his often difficult to follow, yet at 
the same time highly interesting ex- 
position, Stember finds that the effort on 
the part of the white majority, especially 
its male component, to prevent black 
male. sexual cohabitation with’ white 
females constitutes the central theme 
governing racial relations. The black 
male does, in the author’s view, desire 
to have such relations with white 
women. The white male in tui recog- 
nizes this desire and establishes his 
position vis-a-vis the black population 
in such a manner as to attempt to 


counteract this behavioral goal. It is ` 


Stember’s conclusion that the white 
population, again especially the white 
man, can readily accept blacks as eco- 
nomic peers 
diners without undue heartache. It is 
the type of social relationship, integrated 
schools, for example, that could possibly 
léad to sexual contact between black 
males and white females, that arouses 
white racial hatreds, culminating at 
times in physical violence. 
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An his controversial analysis, lember 


explores the idea that, ‘given the em- 
phasis on the desirability of white 
women past and present in American 
society, it is understandable that black 
males should seek to sexually possess 
them. American folkways, social atti- 
tudes, and the media have elevated 
-and continue to elevate the white 
woman to a position of intense sexual 
attractiveness, and black men would be 
less than normal if they were not in 
some manner affected by this propa- 


“ganda. Black women certainly realize 


this state of affairs; considerable resent- 
ment towards black males results. 
Stember’s book will certainly en- 
gender serious and intense opposition 
on the part of scholars ‘disputing his 
interpretation of the underlying causes 
of racial antagonism. His argument will 
not be aided by the fact that he writes 
well, often in a light and witty fashion. 
Stember’s -reliance on the accounts of 
novelists, journalists, and others of. the 
nonscholar ilk will also raise eye- 
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brows. The author’s book should, how- 
ever, be carefully read and its argu- 
ment pondered. It opens a closet to the 
edifice of race relations research whose 
door has been closed for too many 
years. ee: 
` NORMAN LEDERER 
Wastenaw Community College 
Ann Arbor 

Michigan 


ROBIN M. WILLIAMS, JR. Mutual Ac- 
commodation: Ethnic Conflict and ` 
Cooperation. Pp. v, 458. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1977. 
$15.00. 


The main contention of this book is 
that ethnic groups in the United Sta-es 
over the last few decades have p-o- 
gressed in their social interactions tc a 
point at least of sanguine stasis, if rot 
mutual satisfaction. This optimistic por- 
trait of ethnic relations is based upon 
evidence concerning’ cross-group re 
sponses—behavioral and attitudinal — 
in educational, residential, econom:c, 
` and political settings. Beyond present-: 
ing evidence (much of which is drawn 
from Professor Williams’s earlier stud- 
ies) supportive of mutual accommoda- 
tion, the thrust of the book is to pin- 
point the factors that account for this 
favorable state of ethnic affairs. With a . 
methodical precision that often re- 
sembles a physician’s laborious search 
of the diseased in order to perform~ 
successful corrective surgery, Professor 
Williams details the social, political, 
and individual elements (especially 
strategies involved in inter- and intre- 
group contact) that promote harmony 
across primarily racial lines. 

Detailing possible shortcomings af 
this book is made difficult not only out of 
admiration for the Herculean nature of 
Professor Williams’s endeavor, but also . 
out of respect for his sensitive and 
humane approach to a complex ‘and 
emotional subject—one that has fre- 
quently brought out the worst in us 
Yet there are some bones to pick witk 
the analysis. 

Although the book abounds with 
empirically derived insights into ethnic 


' Professor Williams’s 
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relations, they apply essentially to 
white-black interactions. Omitted is a 
systematic investigation of other ethnic 
groups. Of course, a comprehensive 
analysis would probably still be in- 
complete even in multiple volumes; but 
investigation is 
limited nonetheless. The constant re- 
minder that mutual accommodation 
varies according to situational contin- 
gencies leavés the reader feeling that 
the possibility of discovering regularity 
in behavioral patterns is fanciful. To 
his credit, however, Professor Williams 
does organize many of his observations 
into generalizable propositions. _ 

Finally, the detailed search for the 
proper combination of tactics and strate- 
gies effective in altering ethnic status 
in recent decades is premised upon the 
notion that social relations in the United 
States have been, and will continue to 
be, basically open and fluid. Yet it is . 
questionable whether the social order 
can be considered now, and in the 
future, so pluralistic. Perhaps racial 
improvements have served to illustrate 
the limits of the elasticity of American 
society. Indeed, Professor Williams at 
times suggests that status hierarchies 
might be rigidly defined, especially 
along economic lines—lines that gen- 
erally confine ethnic minorities to a 
subordinate position. If the economics 
of racial categorization were pursued 
further, his optimistic scenario about 
the future of social relations might 
have been tempered. 

James W. LAMARE . 
The University of Texas 
EI Paso 
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c PREFACE f ` 

_ The need for periodic reassessment of major institutions. in an era of 
swift change explains this collection on the Western European Community 
after twenty years of operation. It has developed less vibrantly than its 
framers had hoped, but it has survived sevėèral momentous crises, and even 
grown in scope, size, and influence. The experiment of economic coopera- 
tion and integration has resulted in a vast common markét of workers, 
capital and goods—a flourishing concern. Admittedly, issues and sources 
of conflict from the first decade continue, and new problems arise, obstruct- 
ing the road toward that ‘ever closer union’ that the Treaties of Rome 
forecasted. 


The attempts to illuminate the past, clarify the present, and project into _ 


the future: contained in this issue are the prodticts of specialists from 
numerous disciplines and ‘backgrounds. They .disagree openly and fre- 
quently, but are in accord that the results of research into'the nature and 
mechanisms of this régional integration venture require greater exposure 
and discussion in the United States. Hopefully, this series of papers 
will broaden: knowledge and understanding about the Community 
which is, with áll its imperfections, a great and growing weight 
and authority i in global politics and the new world economy. 

This issue focuses on institution building and policymaking, reviewing 
many of the causes for the Community’s uneven record and emphasizing 
the new issues of the seventies. Various obstacles have impeded progress 
toward harmonization, coordination, and integration in the fields of energy, 
transfer of technology, monetary, and foreign policies: Accomplishments ` 
have been limited and’ real Community linkage has been based on sound 
structural foundations and economic stability-growth. For certain specific 
goals, the member-states are cooperative and have demonstrated a capacity 
.to expand. But ambitions are in fact more modest and priorities more 
carefully and realistically set. Often, the Nine find that they must fight 
the tendency merely to retain past gains and achievements. 

Those obstacles that will inevitably deter advances are the economic 
ills—inflation, unemployment, the balance. of payments deficits, shortage 
of energy, the appeal of protectionism, and the widening gap of economic 
divergencies among the partners. But the prevailing crises are not all 
economic in character. Structural failings in the Community ‘remain. In- 
stitutional evolution must be geared and adapted to the. newer problems, 
such as creating greater connections to the grass roots. The authors point 
out the achieved strategy areas, of joint policy’ and the arena where 
there, are. encouraging signs of progress, but they also delineate the 
failures of the uneven, spotty, almost woeful institutional apparatus. 

With all. its' imperfections,. the Community is alive, basically well, 
outward-looking in most cases, certainly open minded and liberal, and a 
greater weight in the globe today. Yet it remains too bureaucratic, is too 
frequently a reflection of strong nationalistic. instincts, and lacks direct. f 
democratic accountability. It is a growing concern that at times flourishes, 


` 
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but usually labors hard to make nine independent states into a community ` 
of regional cooperation, an essentially unique political enterprise., . 
It should be noted that all the articles were finished in May and June, 
1978, ‘with the exception of the. Scheingold, Kohl, and Laurent contribu- 
tions, completed in late July. 
PIERRE-HENRI LAURENT 
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Origins and Evolution of the European Communities 
l By F. Roy WILLIs 


ABSTRACT: Although its historical antecedents have been 
traced back ds far as the Roman Empire, the movement to 
integrate Europe politically and economically took con- 
temporary form during the second World War when resistance 
groups proposed plans to avoid future wars by federating 
Europe. Early postwar efforts at consultative féderation,, 
like the Council of Europe, failed to create a supranational 
authority. In 1950, Jean Monnet and Robert Schuman pro- 
posed the formation of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, which was the predecessor of the European Eco- 
nomic Community, or Common Market, and Euratom. By 
1968 the Common Market had achieved its goal of creating a 
customs union of its six members, protected by a common 
external tariff, and common policies for such sectors as agri- 
culture were introduced. Many Communitywide organiza- 
tions helped create widespread commitment to cooperative 
` action in the economic sphere. Great increases in produc- 

tion and trade were recorded by all six members during the 

1960s and early 1970s. Moves toward closer political integra- 
tion were not successful, however, largely due to the pressure 

of French President Charles de Gaulle who, in 1965-66, 

blocked plans for increasing the powers of the E.E.C. Com- 

‘mission and the European Parliament. As a result, European 
public. opinion, .while respecting the economic benefits 
gained from E.E.C., became increasingly disinterested in the 

possibility that the Community might eventually become a 

United States of Europe. 3 


F. Roy Willis is Professor of Modern European History at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis. He graduated from King’s College, Cambridge, and took his Ph.D. in 
1959 at Stanford University. He was a Rockefeller Foundation Fellow in Paris in 
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porary Western Europe include The French in Germany, 1945-1949, France, 
Germany, and the New Europe, 1945-1967, and Italy Chooses’ Europe. He 

_recently edited European Integration, and is now writing a study of regional under- 
development in France since 1750. 
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EAN MONNET, president of 
the High Authority of the Euro- 
‘ean Coal and Steel Community, 
told the Council of Europe, on 
March 28, 1953: “Our Community 
is not an association of producers of 
‘coal and steel; it is the beginning 
of Europe.” Later, when he pub- 
lished his collected speeches, he 
gave them the title, The United 
States of Europe Has Begun. And 
in 1955, seeking to found a pressure 
` group that would hasten the coming 
of ‘genuine political integration in 
Europe, he called it the Action 
Committee for the United States of 
Europe.! Monnet’s determination 
to emphasize the political character 
of the movement for European inte- 
gration raises the central question 
of interpretation of the history of the 
European Communities—whether 
the process of integration in Western 
Europe since the second.World War 
has been a political movement that 
became unwittingly involved in eco- 
nomics, or an economic movement 
with a little political window dress- 
ing, or perhaps an uneasy com- 
promise—even a mariage de con- 
venance between mismatched mates. 
At all stages of the process of in- 
tegration, the political and economic 


facets have been closely inter-- 


related. 


THE FEDERALIST MOVEMENTS 


The idea of Europe was in vogue 
during the 1940s. and early 1950s.? 
As Walter Lipgens hás shown, dur- 
ing the second World War the non- 


l. Jean Monnet, Les Etats-Unis d’Europe 
ont commencé: Discours et allocutions, 
1952-1954 (Paris: Laffont, 1955), p. 65; 
Action Committee for the United States of 
Europe, Joint Declaration (Paris, 1955). 

- 2. Henri Brugmans, “L’Idée européenne, 
1920-1970,” Cahiers de Bruges, No. 26 
(Bruges, 1970): 
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communist liberation movements 
in occupied Europe were imbued 
with the idea that the Nazis were 
both a product of the anarchistic 
nature of the European state system 
and a.betrayal of the deepest ideals 
of European civilization.’ A struggle 
against Nazism and Fascism became 
for them a struggle for a European 
federation in which the traditional 
European values could be safe- 
guarded. The newspapers of the 
liberation movements, like L'Unità 
Europea in Italy, Franc-Tireur in 
France, and Het. Parool in the 
Netherlands, were filled with plans 
for European directorates, European 
economic councils, and even a Euro- 
pean police power. 

These plans were largely ignored 
when the Allied armies, both in 
eastern and western Europe, handed 
over power piecemeal to individual 
national governments in 1944-45; 


-but disappointment at the loss- of 
„this opportunity of remolding the 


Européan state system made many 
more than ever determined to seek 
the creation of a European federa- 
tion. In the immediate postwar 
years, federalists presented per- 
suasive historical precedents for 
union. Some saw preeursors of their 
goal in the Catholic Church, the 
Roman Empire, or Charlemagne’ s 
Holy Roman Empire. Scholars de- 
scribed the plans of statesmen who 
had proposed union, such as the Duc: 
de, Sully, the Abbé de Saint-Pierre,. 
Giuseppe Mazzini, and, in the inter- 
war years, Aristide Briand. Influen- 
tial federalists of the interwar years 
reappeared. -Count Coudenhove- 
Kalerghi revived his European Par- 


3. Walter Lipgens, “European Federation 
in the Political Thought of Resistance Move- 
ments During World War II,” Central Euro- 
pean History, Vol. I (1), (March 1968) 
pp. 5-19. 
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liamentary Union. Luigi Einaudi, 
who had written the most persuasive 
economic defense of European un- 
ion in the 1930s, was even elected 
president of Italy. 

Great propaganda efforts on be- 
half-of European integration were 
made by the European Movement, 
a union of federalist groups founded 
at The Hague in May 1948; and in 
the summer of 1949, as a result of 
this pressure, ten West European 
governments agreed to form a Coun- 

. cil of Europe.‘ The Council was to be 
a consultative federation which 
would satisfy the federalist de- 
mands, give Western Europe an 
identity separate from the Soviet 
bloc and from the United States, 
but, it soon appeared, not require 


the cession of sovereignty by any- 


individual government.’ 


THE CREATION OF THE EUROPEAN 
COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY 


Disillusionment with the Council 
of Europe drove Jean. Monnet to 
conceive the plan for a European 
Coal and Steel Community, which 
he presented to the French Foreign 
Minister Robert Schuman in May 
1950. As head of the National Plan- 
ning Commissariat, Monnet. was 
aware of difficulties suffered by 
the reviving French economy ds a 
result of Western Europe’s autarkic 
economic planning since 1945. As 
former deputy ‘secretary-general of 
the League of Nations, “he was 
deeply committed to international 
cooperation. In him, the political 
and economic motives for unifica- 


4. European Movement, The European 


„Movement and the Council of Europe 


ae 1950). 

. Charles Melchior de Molènes, L'Europe 
de “Strasbourg: Une première expérience 
de parlementarisme international (Paris: 
Editions Roudil, 1971), pp. 14-29. 
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tion were inseparable. In Robert 
Schuman, who saw in his native- 
Lorraine the sufferings provoked by 


“the ancient antagonism of France 


and Germany,” Monnet found a 
statesman of moral stature and in- 


-sight, willing to sponsor his plan 


for an integration of the coal and 
steel industries of France and Ger- 
many in a community open to the 
participation of all western Euro- 
pean ‘countries. As Schuman de- 
clared on May 9, 1950, for him the 
moral element of the plan was 
supreme. The goal was to make war 
between France and Germany not 
merely “unthinkable, but impos- ` 
sible.” The new community would . 
“mean the immediate establishment _ 
of common bases of industrial pro- 
duction, which is the. first step 
toward European federation and’ 
will change the destiny of regions 
that ‘have long been devoted to 
production of war armaments of 
which they themselves have been 
the constant victims.”” 

The Schuman Plan was imme- 
diately welcomed by German Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer and by 
Italian Premier Alcide De Gasperi, 
and by the governments of Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg, but was quickly rejected as 
too great an infringement on na- 
tional sovereignty by the Labour 
government of Great Britain. The 
treaty creating the European Coal 
and Steel Community (E.C.S.C.) 
was signed in 1951, and the Com- 
munity of the Six began sunotiony 
ing in July 1952. ` ' 


6. Richard Mayne, “The Role of Jean 
Monnet,” Government and-Opposition, vol. 
2, no. 3 (April—July 1967), pp. 349-71; Robert 
Rochefort, Robert Schuman (Paris: Editions 


' du Cerf, 1968), pp. 267-86. 


7. L’Année politique, 1950 (Paris: Editions 
du Grand Siècle, 1951), pp. 306-307. 
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THE THEORY OF ECONOMIC 
INTEGRATION 


The E.C.S.C. was in a real sense 


the precursor of the Common Market’ 


because almost all the principles of 
its operation were taken up in the 
Market's constitutional documents, 
the Treaties of Rome. The crucial 
economic agreements allowed free 
movement within the community of 
goods (coal, iron ore, iron, and steel), 
workers, and capital. Tariffs and im- 
port quotas were to be abolished, as 
were the many ingenious methods of 
discriminating against imports from 
other members— by transport rates, 
differential pricing, or monopolistic 
sales cartels. It was also recognized 
that workers, unemployed as a re- 
sult of the. collapse of weaker in- 
dustrial groups under the harsh blast 
of the new competitive conditions, 
should be financially ‘aided for 
retraining and relocation. Thus, 
E.C,.S.C., in spite of its restriction 
to two segments of the economy, 


set out to achieve those gains. that ` 


economic theorists like Jakob Viner, 
James E. Meade, and Bela Balassa 
were promising from the integra- 
tion of essentially similar national 
economies.® 

In brief, Viner and Meade held 
that it was not the linking of 
complementary economies that en- 
abled a customs union or common 
market to be successful, but rather 
the linking of competitive econo- 
mies. Trade creation occurs as the 
result of the refinement of spe-. 
cialization, due to the shift of pro- 
duction from a high-cost to a low-cost 


8. Jacob Viner, The Customs Union Issue 
(New York: Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 1950); James E. Meade, 
Problems of Economic Union (London: Allen 
and Unwin, 1953); Bela Balassa, The Theory 
of Economic Integration (Homewood, IL: 
Richard D. Irwin, 1961). 


producer within the union. This 
shift is beneficial to all members 
only when there is a high degree 
of “substitutability of factors and of 
products” within each member coun- 
try. These static economic effects 
are also accompanied by dynamic 
effects. Increased competition re- 
duces oligopolistic or monopolistic 
distortions. Technological innova- 
tion is encouraged. Labor produc- 
tivity has to be raised. A larger 
market makes possible economies 
of scale. The inflow of foreign capi- 
tal is encouraged,- especially when 
the union is protected from outside 
competition by the establishment of 
a common external tariff, a uniform 
tariff on imports into all member 
countries. Finally, internal factor 
flows make possible a’more effec- ` 
tive use of the union’s resources. 

Warnings of the economic dangers 
of such a union were not lacking, 
however. Viner himself pointed out 
that increased competition might 
inflict damage on weaker mémbers 
of the union, if labor or capital 
could not be transferred easily into 
a viable sector of the economy. 
Infant industries, especially in the 
less developed regions of Europe, 
might be wiped out. The common 
external tariff might encourage trade 
diversion rather than trade creation, 
or the shift of purchases from low- 
cost producers outside the union to 
high-cost producers within the un- 
ion. Perhaps worst of all, as Gunnar 
Myrdal warned; in a process of 
“cumulative causation,” the union 
might encourage polarization of de-- ` 
velopment within the already ad- ` 
vanced members of the union, or 
even within the advanced regions 
of one member. : 


9. Gunnar. Myrdal, Economic Theory and 
Underdeveloped Regions New -York: Harper 
and Row, 1971), pp. 23-38. 7 


STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONING 
OF E.C.S.C. - $ 


The political structure of E.C.S.C. 
was also’ taken up in the Treaties 
of Rome. A nine-member executive 
body, known as the High Authority, 
was to administer E.C.S.C., its 
revenue provided by a tax of up to 
‘one percent of the’ coal and steel 
production of the union. The mem- 
ber governments were represented 
on a Council of Ministers. The na- 
tional parliaments sent representà- 
tives-to a 78-member Common As- 
sembly. Individuals and govern- 
ments could appeal to a Court of 
Justice.*° The choice of Jean Monnet 
as first president of the High Au- 
thority underlined the determina- 
tion of the Community’s founders 


that their creation should seek more | 


than the material benefits of freer 
trade. 

The European Coal and Steel 
Community was an immediate suc- 
cess. Installed in Luxembourg, the 
multinational bureaucracy quickly 
established responsive methods of 
work. Barriers to trade were dis- 
mantled. Difficult problems like the 
restriction of the powers of the Ger- 
man coal sales agency (GEORG) 
and the French coal-import mo- 
nopoly (A.T.I.C.) were handled 
effectively, and the Community 
came through the recession of 1953 


without great difficulty. Yet, in 1954, . 


Monnet suddenly resigned in despair 
and. opponents of the Community 
mounted a powerful campaign for 
its demolition. The reason for: this 
renewed attack on Europeanism was 
the ill-handled and overly hasty 
attempt to bypass economic integra- 
tion in 1950-54 by a sudden rush 


10. Louis Lister, Europe’s Coal and Steel 
Community: An Experiment in Economic 
Union (New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 
1960), pp. 9-15. 
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into military and political integra- 
tion, for which Western Europe— 
and especially France and Germany 
—were not yet prepared. 


THE EUROPEAN DEFENSE 
COMMUNITY AND THE 
EUROPEAN POLITICAL 

COMMUNITY 


In 1950, the United States govern- 
ment, -deeply involved militarily in 


.Korea, had warned that West Ger- 


many would have to take its part in 
the military defense of Europe. To 


avoid the rearmament of her tradi- ` 


tional enemy, France’s Premier, 
René Pleven, proposed the creation 
of a European Defense Community 
(E.D.C.), modeled upon E.C.S.C., 


‘which would administer a European 


Army to which the Germans would 
be permitted to supply contingents. 
Two years later, Schuman and De 


Gasperi proposed: that an enlarged — 


Common Assembly draw up a treaty 
for the crea-ion of a European Politi- 
cal Community (E.P.C.). This body 
would be able to’ command the 


“European Army and would be 


nothing less than the nucleus of a 
European government. After vicious, 
procrastinacing debate in all the 
parliaments of the Six, the French 
Assembly, primarily to avoid Ger- 
man rearmament, dealt E.D.C. its 
deathblow on August 30, 1954; and 
the Politica. Community was shelved 
as a result.“ 

Western European- Union, ‘the 
military alliance proposed by the 
British as a substitute for E.D.C., 
involved no cession of sovereignty 
to a supranational body and per- 
mitted German rearmament on a na~ 
tional basis; it was approved in 1955. 


‘In June of that year, the foreign 


11. Raymoad Aron and-‘Daniel Lerner, 
eds., France Defeats EDC (New: York: 
Praeger, 1957). : 
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ministers of Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg brought a 
memorandum to the Council of 
Ministers meeting in Messina which 
contained the proposal for a Euro- 
pean Common Market. It was, in 
part, their attempt to save faltering 
European supranationalism by uti- 
lizing and expanding the economic 
goals set forth in the Schuman 
Plan. 


NEGOTIATING THE TREATIES OF 
Rome, 1955-57 


The Benelux meniorandum pro- 
posed the extension of integration 
to all sectors of the European 
economy in gradual stages, during 
which barriers could be eliminated; 
national policies harmonized, and 
new institutions, such as a European 
investment fund, created. At the 
same time it called for urgent action 
on nuclear and conventional energy 
and monetary policy. The ministers 
recognized that “the constitution of 
a European common market, exclud- 
ing any right to customs and any 
quantitative restrictions, is the ob- 
jective of their action in the eco- 
nomic field.” They appointed the 
energetic, farsighted Belgian foreign 
minister, Paul-Henri Spaak, to head 
an Intergovernmental Committee 
charged with drawing up plans for 
a common market and for energy 
and transport policies. The Com- 
mittee reported back to the ministers 
at Venice in_1956, and was com- 
missioned to draw up treaties for es- 
tablishment of a European Economic 
Community (E.E.C.), or Common 
Market, and for a European Atomic 
Energy Community (Euratom). 

The negotiations were long and 
difficult.!2 It was agreed that cus- 
toms barriers should be gradually 


12. F. Roy Willis, France, Germany, and 
the New Europe, 1945-1967, rev. ed. (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1968), pp 
242-51, 
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eliminated in three stages of four 
years each, with provisions for ac- 
celeration or slowing of the process 
if necessary. A common external 
tariff was to be érected, with pro- 
tective rates for products like those 
of Italy’s underdeveloped southern 
regions. A European investment 
bank and a social fund were to be 
created, to help provide large-scale 
investment for backward regions 
and aid worker readaptation. After 
great battles, in which Franceé’s 
partners attempted to disassociate 
themselves from the French war in 
Algeria, it was agreed that preferen- 
tial treatment should be given to the 
French and Belgian overseas terri- 
tories-and that a Development Fund 
should be created to help them. 

The greatest battles occurred over 
agriculture, and these were to 
continue through the whole exist- 
ence of the Common Market. Euro- ' 
pean agriculture was to a. large 
extent subsidized, through price 
controls and other means, by the 
industrial sector, and was politically 
influential because of the family 
character `of production in many 
regions. France, with half of the 
arable land in the Community, was 
especially interested in winning se- 
cure outlets behind the common 
external tariff for its cereals, beef, 
dairy products, and wine. The nego- 
tiators, after many arguments, in- 
cluded agriculture within the treaty 
but left to later negotiation the ex- 
act provisions for its administration. 

Euratom was to include only 
peaceful uses of fissionable mate- 
rials, was to establish“common re- 
search and laboratories, and pro- 
mote exchange of knowledge and 
health regulations.* 


13. On the weaknesses of Euratom, see 
Altiero Spinelli, The Eurocrats: Conflict and 
Crisis in the European Community, trens.’ 
C. Grove Haines (Baltimiore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1966), pp. 33-45. e 
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The institutions of the two Com- 
munities were similar, E.E.C. was to 
be administered by a nine-member 
Commission, Euratom by a five- 
member Commission. Member states 
were to be represented by a Coun- 
cil of Ministers, which soon became 
” the most powerful of the Communi- 
ties’ institutions; the Council’s work 
was to be prepared by a Committee 
of Permanent Representatives. The 
Common Assembly established as a 
_ T8-member body by E.C.S.C. nego- 

tiation, was to be expanded and 
later renamed European Parliament. 
‘The Court of Justice was to serve 
E.E.C. and Euratom- as well as 
E.C.S.C. 

The Treaties of Rome; establish- 
ing the European Economic Com- 
munity’and Euratom, were signed 
on the Capitol Hill on March 25, 
1957. In the colorful ceremonies, 
Italian President Antonio Segni 
pointed out that the new Communi- 
ties had moral and political as well 
as economic facets: “It was not 
without deep significance that the 
treaties . . . should be signed in 
Rome, in this city that, even through 
the mouths of illustrious foreigners, 


has been recognized as the cradle,. 
the seat of that great European” 


` civilization that these treaties them- 
. selves aim to advance in its eco- 
-nomic development in'order to make 


it take again its political importance 
in the world.’’!4 


EARLY ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
COMMON MARKET 


The abolition of customs barriers 


among the Six, and the erection of a 


common external tariff, was achieved 


on July 1, 1968, two -years ahead ` 


of schedule. The acceleration was 


14. Italy, Presidenza del Consiglio dei 
Ministri, Servizio delle Informazioni, Com- 


sunita Economica Europea (Rome, 1958), 


p. 99 


made possible by a vast business 
boom, stimulated in large part by 
industrial groups’ expectations of 


_the benefits they would reap from: 


freedom of trade within a com- 
munity of 180 million. people. All 
statistics showed that the first decade 
of operation of the Common Market 
was one of the most prosperous in 
all European history. Growth rate of 
product per worker for the Com- 
munity as a whole, in 1958-68, had 
been 4.9 percent annually, and gross. 
national: product had risen 5.2 per- 
-cent annually. The Common Market ‘ 
outstripped the United States, which 
had an annual increase of only 2.7 
percent per worker and 4.7 percent 
of G.N.P. Trade within the Com- 
munity increased more than 400 
percent.” Italy in particular realized ` 
a dramatic economic boom, seeing 
its annual per capita income in 
constant (1968) dollars rise from 
$805 to $1358, and its G.N.P. from 
$41.9 to $71.6 billion.** 

During this first decade, indus- 
trial integration advanced’ rapidly. 
According to Leon N. Lindberg, 
“business circles, after initial reac- ` 


. tions ranging from cautious support- 


to outright hostility, had accepted 
the Common Market as a fait. ac- 
compli and jumped in with almost 
breathtaking speed to form a-net- 
work of agreements within the 
Six.” Mergers, cooperation agree- 
ments, and, less frequently, invest- 
ment in member .countries had 
begun to effectuate a genuine Euro- 
pean business community. The pro- 


15. European Economic Community, Com- 
mission, Rapport général sur l’activité des 
` Communautés, 1969 (Brussels, 1970), pp. 
24, 31. 

16. United States Department of State, 
‘Research. Memorandum, REU-27 REU-41, 
1969. 

17. Leon N. Lindberg, The Political Dy- 


‘ namics of European Economic Integration 


(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1963), 
p. 170. ' 
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liferation of organizations, such as 
the Council of Federations of Com- 
merce, the Union of Industries of 
‘the European Community, the Un- 
ion of the Handicrafts of E.E.C., 
and the League for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, which brought 


together business groups from all - 


members of the Community, played 
its part in creating a European 
frame of mind. Carl J. Friedrich 
concluded in 1969 ‘that “it is the 
businessman-entrepreneur who has 
had the largest share in building 
the new European community, after, 
the framework of institutions had 
been erected by the politicians.” 8 
Business prosperity encouraged 


labor migration until the recession ` 


of 1973-75. Large numbers of 


unemployed Italians moved north-. 
ward, in the 1950s to the Belgian. 


coalmines, and in the 1960s to 
the factories of Germany. By 1961, 
over one million Italians had moved 
to the other countries of the Com- 
munity. Since vast numbers of work- 
-ers were also being welcomed from 
Spain, Portugal, Turkey, Greece, 
and other countries of the Medi- 
terranean Basin, the Italian govern- 
ment was granted preferential treat- 


ment for its migrants within the . 


Community. Community regulations 
issued in 1961 and 1964. permitted 
Italians to bring their families and 
secure education for their children, 
and even to.be elected to: work- 
ers’ boards in their host countries. 
The migrant worker, however, usu- 
ally remained alien to the way of 
life and social relations of his host 
country and was ready to return 
home if suitable employment be- 


18. Carl H. Friedrich, Europe: An Emer- 
gent Nation? (New York: Harper and ‘Row, 
1969), p. 47. See also Dusan Sidjanski, 
“Pressure Groups and the European Eco- 
nomic Community,” Government-and Op- 
position, vol. ,2, no. 3 (April—July 1967), 
pp. 397-416. 


came available. In 1966, for ex- 
ample, the excess of migrants from 
Italy over returnees was only 3,000: 


THE PROBLEM OF EUROPEAN 
‘ AGRICULTURE ` 


Agriculture provided the greatest ` 


problem for the new Community. 
Germany, with a heavily protected 


‘agricultural sector, preferred to buy — 


its necessary imports, which reached 

$2.5 billion annually, from clients for - 
its industrial exports. Rather than 

shift its purchases from South Amer- 

ica and Scandinavia to the higher- 

priced producers in France, the 

Germans fought to avoid the rapid 

opening of an agricultural common 

market of the Six. The French, 

however, seeking secure markets 

within the Community, were deter- 

mined to block progress on the time- ° 
table -for tariff reduction on indus- 

trial goods unless satisfied in agri- 

culture. French President Charles 

de Gaulle, by his open threats to 

use his veto power, compelled the 

Community negotiators to engage | 
in marathon negotiating sessions 
in 1962 and 1963, from which a 
workable but expensive agricultural 
policy finally emerged. 

The keystone of the agricultural 
policy was a system of levies on im- 
ports from outside the Community. 
For each class of agricultural pro- 
duction, a different form of levy was 
adopted. By an extremely compli- 
cated system, involving ‘ ‘target 
prices,” “intervention prices,” and 
“sluicegate prices,” a common price 
level for each product was achieved | 
in the Community by 1967. Since 
the’ prices were eventually estab- 
lished at very high levels, in the 


19. The problems of. migration are -re- 


‘viewed annually in European Communities, 


Commission, Exposé sur l'évolution de la 
situation sociale dans la Communauté (Brus- 
sels: 1959—). i 
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1970s the Community found itself 
compelled to buy up surplus pro- 
. duction and to accumulate huge 
stocks of cereals and other products.- 
The common agricultural policy, 
which was costing the Community 
-over $2 billion annually by the 
1970s, satisfied nobody fully. Con- 
sumers were disappointed that the 
Common Market had not led to a 
lowering of prices, even if it had 
. made available a greater variety of 
foodstuffs at all seasons of the year. 
Farmers were angered in times of 
surplus production when prices fell, 
and on several occasions engaged’in 
violent demonstrations in Brussels 
and in their own regions.” 


THE EUROPEAN POLICY OF 
CHARLES DE GAULLE 

In 1965-66, the Community was 
shaken, and, probably permanently’ 
damaged, by the conjunction of an 
agricultural and a constitutional 
crisis, provoked primarily by Presi- 
dent de Gaulle. Freed of the en- 
- tanglements of the Algerian war 
after 1962, de Gaulle moved force- 
` fully to impose his conception of 
Europe on the Community. He en- 
tirely accepted the economic goals 
of the Treaties of Rome and his prin- 
ciples were. coherent. The civil 
servants he dispatched to Brussels, 
many of them brilliant young grad- 
uates of the National School `of 
Administration, were the most highly 
qualified of any national group. 
At every crisis period in the formula-. 
tion of detailed policies for the 
Community his pressure compelled 
his partners to an agreement.*! 
` However, de Gaulle disapproved 
totally of the supranational goals that 


20. Documentation Française, “L'Europe 
agricole et l'élargissement du: Marché Com- 
mun,” Notes et Etudes Documentaires, Nos. 
4061-4063 (12 Feb. 1974), pp. 8~49. 

21. Alfred Grosser, “General de Gaulle 
and the Foreign Policy of the Fifth Re- 


were so important to the framers of 
the Treaties- of Rome. The Europe 
he. proposed. to build was a Europe 
of States. “To imagine that some- 
thing can be built that would be 
effective in action, and that would 
be approved by the peoples out- 
side and above the states—this is 
a dream,” he declared. “I do not 
believe that Europe can have any 
living reality if it does not include 
France and its Frenchmen, Ger-. 
many and its Germans, Italy and 
its ‘Italians, and so forth. Dante, 
Goethe, and Chateaubriand belong 
to all Europe to the very extent 
that they were respectively and emi- 
nently Italian, German, and French. 
They would not have served Europe 
very well if they had been ‘stateless 
or if they had thought and written 
in some kind of integrated Es- 
peranto or Volapiick.” He there- 
fore proposed to foil any of the 
forces, within or without the Com- 
munity, that might try to turn it into 
some kind of supranational éntity. 
Further he held that the Com- 
munity must be a “European Eu- 
rope.” The greatest danger in the 
postwar period had been of becom- 
ing an appendage of the “Atlantic 
colossus,” the United States. An 
excessively enlarged Community, 
spreading to include Scandinavia, 
Britain, and other countries would 
“in the last resort emerge as a colos- 
sal Atlantic community dependent 
upon and controlled by the United 
States, which would soon have ab- 
sorbed thé community of Europe.” 


public,” International Affairs (April 1963), 
pp. 298-313. 

22. Press conferences of 5 September 1960, 
15 May 1962, and ‘14 January 1963, cited 
in French Embassy Press and Information 
Service, Major Addresses, Statements, and 
Press Conferences of General Charles de 
Gaulle, May -19, 1958—January 31, 1964 
(New York, 1964), pp. 92-93, 173- 77, 
211-216. 
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The veto on British membership, 
1963' í 


His objections to- British entry 
into the Community, formulated in 
the veto of January 1963, were 
primarily political. In his view, 
Britain was the subservient ally of 
the United States, the Trojan Horse 
that would introduce American domi- 
nance onto the continent of Europe, 
and would thereby pervert the Euro- 
pean vocation of the new Com- 
munity, which was to stand between 
and, if possible, aid the dissolution 
of the two competing blocs of the 
Cold War. As an economic issue, 
the difficulties of Britain’s entry 
had been, to a large extent, settled 
by the long negotiations of Edward 
Heath’ s delegation with the repre- 
sentative of the Six in 1961-62. 
The veto of Britain’s membership 
was the first great intrusion of politi- 
cal calculations into’ the economic 
working of the Community. 

The reaction to the veto among 
all five of France’s -partners was 
equally political. The Belgians and 
the Dutch had seen Britain as a nec- 


essary counterweight to the heavy- 


handed diplomacy of France. The 
Italians had seen_de Gaulle as a 
spoiler—attempting to enlist the 
Germans by the Franco-German 
Treaty of Friendship of 1963— 
in his attempt.to exercise political 


hegemony in Europe. The Germans - 


saw his veto as a crude. effort 
to sever them from their American 
ties. In the months following the 
veto the Community lay in the dol- 
drums until German Foreign Minis- 
ter Gerhard Schréder proposed a 
“synchronization” program, which 
was a realistic recognition that in 


the future all economic progress. 


would be made by a balancing of 
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concessions among national dele- 
gations. 


x 


The Empty Chair Crisis, 1965-66 


_ In 1965, the Common Market 
moved to settle the problem of long- 


term financing of the agricultural fund ° 


(F.E.0.G.A.) whose dual purpose 
was to guarantee the producers 
the receipt of the Community price 
for their. products and to aid the 
structural adaptation of agriculture. 
On March 23, 1965, the Commis- 
sion infuriated the French govern- 
ment by proposing that F.E.O.G.A. 
should be financed: not only from 


the receipts on levies on agri- | 


cultural ‘imports but from tariffs on 
industrial goods as well. Both levies 
and customs duties were to be con- 


sidered Community revenue, ad-’ 


ministered by the Commission. 
Since the Commission would then 
be administering a revenue of over 
$2 billion, the European Parliament 
should be given control over the 
Community budget. 

The effect of these proposals 
would have been to convert the 
Commission into an independent, 
supranational government with a 
large autonomous financial base, and | 
the European Parliament into a 
powerful legislature. When the 
French attempted to separate the 
agreement on agricultural financing 
from the other proposals, they 
were opposed by their five part- 
ners. The meeting broke up in 
anger, and the next day de Gaulle 
withdrew the French representa- 
tives from. Brussels. French min- 
isters stopped taking part' in the 
Council of Ministers, and French 
experts were forbidden to make 
important decisions in any Com- 
munity negotiations. Apart from day- 
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to-day business, the Community was 
effectively paralyzed. 
_ De Gaulle then dropped any pre- 
tense thatit was agricultural financ- 
ing that concerned him. In his 
September press conference he de- 
nounced the supranational goals -of 
the Commission, and made clear his 
opposition to the provisions of the 
Treaty of Rome that introduced 
majority voting during the third 
stage of the Treaty. When com- 
- promise was finally reached in Janu- 
ary 1966,. the French -made only 
‘minor concessions ‘on financing, and 
were granted almost all their politi- 
cal demands. The language of the 
agreement did not conceal the fact 
that the French had destroyed any 
possibility in the foreseeable future 
that the Commission could be con- 
verted into a supranational govern- 
ment.. The following May Hallstein 
resigned, after the French refused 
to support the renewal of his presi- 
dency of the Commission.” 


THE EXPANSION OF THE 
= COMMUNITY 


This method of resolving the 


most fundamental constitutional cri-: 


sis the ‘Community had faced re- 
. stricted it to economic activity, 
and thus made easier the expan- 
sion of the Community to include 
Britain, Ireland, and Denmark. With 
the separation and, in reality, the 
“elimination of the supranational 
political goals of the. Community, 
by: de Gaulle and his successor 


- 23. John Newhouse, Collision in Brussels: 
The Common Market Crisis of 30 June 1965 


(New York: W. W. Norton, 1967); John f 


Lambert, “The Constitutional Crisis, 1965~- 
66,” Journal of Common Market Studies 
(May 1966), pp. 195-228. 


1973), pp. 225-54. 
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Georges Bomaideu: te British sald 


-consider membership for its eco- 


nomic significance alone, without 
fear of entering a political Com- 
munity which historical memories 


_would: lead them to. distrust. The 


exacerbated debate in Britain was 
precipitated almost exclusively by 


‘ uncertainty as to the economic con- 


séquences of membership. For the 


Danes and Irish the decision was | 
` easier, since their economies were 
‘so tightly tied to that of Britain 
‘that they could not afford to be left 


outside the common external tariff 
once Britain joined. 


What is significant about the de- 


bate over expansion of the Com- 


munity in 1971-72 is the lack of - 


‘political context. When Britain first 


sought membership i in the Common .. 


Market in 1961-63, the Conserva- 


f 


HN 


tive governnient was able to present ` 


-its decision as a political as well as 


an economic one. It had the duty and 


‘the right, it claimed, to share in the 


political remodeling of Western 
Europe. None of this could be al- 
leged with much conviction in 1972. 


Europeans in general, and would-be ` 


cynical about the political evolution 
of the Community.” 

In the summit meeting of heads 
of government in 1972, on the eve 
of the Community’s expansion, the 


` political paralysis was dramatized 


by the rejection of a Dutch pro- 


` posal for increasing the powers of a 


directly elected European Parlia- 
ment and of a French proposal for 
a political secretariat separate from 
the Commission and located in 


24. Roger D. Hansen, ‘ Pori Integra- 


tion: Forward March, Parade Rest, or Dis- 
missed?” International Organization (Spring 





- members in particular, had become _— 
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Paris. The energy crisis of the 1970s 
was to emphasize even more bla- 
tantly the lack of a political will 
that was the consequence of the 
crises of the 1960s. A political 
blockage existed which prevented 
the nine from taking the crucial 


. decisions on monetary and other 


policies necessary to transform the 
Community into an economic union. 
Removal of the blockage would re- 
quire extraordinary surgery by nine 
doctors in honest disagreement as’ 
to their diagnosis. 


ANNALS, AAPSS,-440, Nov. 1978 : ` 
The Decade of Divergence and Development 
By PIERRE-HENRI LAURENT 


ABSTRACT; Economic events, particularly the energy crisis, 
inflation, and recession, have had an impact on both the 
successes and failures of the European Community in the 
seventies. Accomplishments, such as the 1973 enlargement 
and the evolution of a global development cooperation policy, 
cannot be cited without the mention of EC setbacks in forming 
joint economic, monetary, and energy policies. The record of 
contemporary Community policy, with its disagreements and 
inaction, reflects both worldwide economic disorder and 
growing divergent views within the Nine. 

Europe has moved from a relatively insignificant status in 
international affairs to that of a global power, utilizing the 
partnership concept embodied in the pioneering Lomé agree- 
ment, the world’s largest regional economic organization. The 
European Community has furthermore devised extensive 
new lines of cooperation with two other zones of major 
interest through the creation of the Euro-Arab dialogue and 

_ the EC-Mediterranean grand design. These new “foreign 
_ policies” are the outgrowth of new German influence, Com- 
mission initiative, and Third World global significance. Put in 
perspective; these achievements are limited by the recurrent 
inability to construct common’ Community policies and/or 
bring about structural reform. In order to liberate the Nine from a 
state of disunity, there has emerged a drive to make: the 
European Parliament more powerful and directly elected. A 
democratic European legislature, with: more competences, 
may break the deadlock but will not achieve the mandatory 
coherence between internal and external PONGEN and pro- 
cedures of theCommunity. 





Pierre-Henri Laurent is Professor of History at Tufts University, and Adjunct 
Professor of Diplomatic History at Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. His 
articles, mostly on the Common Market, have appeared in Current History, Journal 
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Politics and other publications. He has both studied and observed the EC, has been 
the recipient of a grant from the National Endowment for the Humanities) and 
fellowships from NATO and Fondation Paul-Henri Spaak. 
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ONTEMPORARY historians of 

_ the European Community must 
-review the second decade of its 
existence in the context of changes 
that emerged from 1969 to 1975. 
They must also note the persistence 
of problems that have plagued any 
serious movement toward internal 
common policies. Community prog- 
ress and failure in the post-1973 
years became heavily influenced by 
the various repercussions of the 
OPEC price decisions. Thus, a mix- 
ture of external variables and in- 
ternal reorientations combined to 
alter the EC in terms of some basic 
methods of procedure and general 
goals. The end result was the crea- 
tion of the Community of Nine, a 
recast and expanded relationship 
with.the Third World, and a commit- 


ment in the direction of democratic’ 


legitimacy by means of increased 
authority for and direct elections of 
the European Parliament. 

There is however another side to 
Community evolution. Even the 
strong outlinesof an EC foreign 
policy cannot divert attention from 
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fulfilla  penuiniely common and com- 
prehensive external policy. As Cor- ` 
rado Pirzio-Biroli said in 1977, what 
became apparent in-the struggles of 

the EC was the need for greater ` 
coherence between the emergent 
active foreign policies and certain 
economic issues, and the political 
process of decision formation.! To 


-some-observers, the central drive of 


the decade-long quarrels over policy - 


formation on matters of energy, 
money, industrial technology, and 
social policies. Whereas a habit of 
consultation and a proclivity to.joint 
positions often grew into common 
external fronts in some questions, 
constructive advancement has been 
negligible on paramount political 
and economic issues. The major 
shortcoming is the absence of a 
permanent system of effective com- 
munication and interaction between 
the Community and the general 
European public. 

Beset by the world economic 
slump, which diverted the march 
toward integration called for in 
1969-72, the EC has slowly come to 
‘recognize that significant internal 
preconditions must exist in order to 


the EC, so often failing to turn 
aspiration into practice, has become 
the imperative task of extending its 
competences’ and bypassing the 
obstacles that barricade most of the 
Brussels ventures. Enhancing, the 
power and altering the composition 
of the community’s Parliament has 
surfaced as. one means to that end.. 
Since the record of the seventies is 
one of wide disparities among mem- 
ber states’ interest, and a lack of 7 
national sacrifice in forging collec- 
tive answers, some observers say the 
integration dreams will remain just 
that. Others see an alternative route ` 
to free the EC of unproductive 
haggling and bickering. They ad- 
vocate a “revolution” that would 
make the Parliament truly repre- . 
sentative of the people. 


ENLARGEMENT 5, 


Once the three communities of the 
Treaties of Paris and Rome were 
merged into the European Com- 
munity in 1969, which marked the 
achievement of most of the original 
1957 goals, the ‘new organization 
experienced several important 
changes. The first was the waning of 
French influence and power, and the 
rapid ascendency of German leader- 
ship. These were not mere per- 
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1. Corrado Pirzio-Biroli, “Foreign Policy 


‘Formation within the European Economic . 


Community” (Unpublished, 1977). The author 
wishes to thank Signor Pirzio-Biroli for his 
extensive assistance. 
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sonnel shifts, although -Pompidou 
and later Giscard D’Estaing and 
Claude Cheysson differed from 
De. Gaulle as did Willy Brandt and 
Helmut Schmidt from Ludwig 
Erhard. What appeared was a novel 
sense of Community mission and 
rededication to the unfinished tasks. 
German assertiveness was ex- 
pressed in a broad range of issues as 
early as the enterprising milestone 
summit at The Hagué, December 
1969. Bonn determined to apply its 
dynamic pressure by proposing three 
priority ‚points to her partners at 
that meeting, and later at the Paris 
summits in 1972 and 1974. The first 
and most critical issue was enlarge- 
ment, which was finally possible to 
negotiate’ without French opposi- 
tion.? In 1972, the Federal Republic, 
with the Dutch, pressed for redefini- 
tion of EC ties with the developing 
nations in a manner that averted the 
French inspired concepts of the 
Yaoundé agreements in 1963 and 
1969.* Two years later, in December 
_ 1974, again at Paris, in a bid to jolt a 
beleagured Community into‘a posi- 
tive renewal step, Bonn, with strong 
support from the Benelux Countries, 
sought to reform the institutional 
arrangement of the Nine with addi- 
tional competences to the European 
Parliament. 
None of these measures was exclu- 


2., Uwe Kitzinger, Diplomacy and Persua- 
tion: How Britain Joined the Common 


Market (New York: Transatlantic Arts, 1973),- 


35-146; Katherine Savage, The History of the 
Common Market’ (London: Krestrel, 1976), 
114-126. 

_* The first Yaounde Convention invited the 
AASM (associated African states and Mada- 
gascar) with the EC. These were essentially 
the . former French colonies (Burundi, 
Caméroun, Central African Republic, Chad, 
Congo, Benin, Dahomey, Gabon, Ivory Coast, 

, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Rwanda, 
Senegal, Somalia, Togo, Upper Volta, and 
Zaire). 


sively German, but Bonn did 
mobilize the member states and fre- 
quently assumed the initiative 
against the reluctant French. Nor 


‘were these the only notable goals in . 


the seventies. Before enlargement 
the EC worked periodically:to form 
joint programs, especially in mone- 
tary and financial union; however, 
interests collided, in what were 
really half-hearted efforts made 


while awaiting the conclusion of: . 


enlargement negotiations. 
The parallel-in-time debate over 


transforming EC development prin- -< 


ciples of aid, investment, and trade 
began ‘with the enlargement of the 
‘Community from Six to Nine. The 
British sine qua non for entry, and 
German-Dutch sentiment, both 
worked toward a global: approach, 
aiding a sympathetic Commission. 
More committed, bold, and creative 
Commissioners (first Dahrendorf 
and Deniau and later Cheysson, 
Soames, and Haferkamp) supported 
by talented, highly efficient and 
industrious Directorate-Generals (I- 
External Relations and VIII-De- 
velopment) began to prod the mem- 
ber states to action. They urged the 
use of the: Commission’s right of 
initiative to promote a novel EC 
program of worldwide development 
cooperation negotiations. Trans- 
forming rather than amending the 
French-oriented Yaoundé model, 
the EC experts proposed a partner- 
ship arrangement with the poverty- 
ridden, nonaligned, often socialist 
states. The package they conceived 
contained not only a system of 
generalized preferences in trade, 
but also a unique system of guaran- 
tees for the developing countries. 
and their export earnings, in addi- 
tion to other innovative programs. 


3. Julian West, ed., Alternatives in De-° 


, velopment: Is Europe Responding to Third 
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Even before expansion in 1973, or 
the energy crises, certain forces in 
Brussels and other national capitals 


argued the necessity to renew and . 


revitalize ties with more of the Third 
World than just the former European 
colonies. The question of the Com- 
monwealth countries became cen- 
tral, because the British pushed the 
Commission to initiate principles for 
the replacement of Yaoundé II with 
the Afro-Caribbean-Pacific (ACP) 
bloc and the former British terri- 
tories. Central was the notion of no 
discrimination against the anglo- 
phones with respect to early asso- 
ciates. Bonn and The Hague put 
their weight behind rejecting the 
older associational model with its 
neocolonial overtones.‘ 


DEVELOPMENT 


Once the U.K., Ireland, and Den- 
mark made the EC a Community of 
Nine, in January 1973, serious EC- 
ACP talks could commence. British 
participation in planning was crucial, 
but the February 1973 Accra talks 
established the prerequisites for 
complete negotiations. 
Ghana conferences, skeptical African 
anglophone ministers were con- 
vinced of EC good faith and the ACP 
bloc merged into one negotiating 
team with Nigeria leading the way. 
For the first time, the forty-six 
states saw the full STABEX idea. 
This mechanism guarantees Third 
World exports against fluctuations 
in world commodity prices, should 
they fall below an agreed reference 


World Needs? (Oxford: Pergamon Press, 


1974) contains essays reflecting EC ideas of 
1970-73. See also I. William Zartman, The 
Politics of Trade Negottations between Africa 
and the European Economic Community 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1971) 
on the Lomé concepts. 

4, Pirzio-Biroli, “Foreign Policy Forma- 
tion,” pp. 22-30 


At these. 
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level and was, in effect, a stabiliza- 
tion scheme with its focal point in an 
EC financed compensation system. 
This idea was to become the major 
innovation of all North-South rela- 
tions in the seventies, because it 
provided. greater security for‘ the 
poor economies against harsh 
climate conditions and global price 
changes, and afforded them a greater 
opportunity to engage in long range 
planning. 

Based on the Accra breakthrough, 
Commission contributions, and the 
Bonn-London concert, EC~ACP 
negotiations started in the summer 
of 1973.5 When the fall brought the 
Arab petroleum price hikes, the EC 
displayed two faces to the outside 
world. The disarray of the Nine was 
illustrated in the various national 
responses. Less obvious were the. 
Community decisions not only to 
accelerate and deepen its ACP 
exchanges, but also to embark on 
redesigning external relations with 
two other major zones of interest—- 
the Arab states and the Mediterranean . 
basic countries. i 

On the heels of the crude oil 
price rise came a succession of 
Commission-led maneuvers aimed 
at more extensive cooperation pack- 
ages. Although not completed and 
signed until February 1975, the 
Lomé agreement was a stunning 
array of contractual interconnections 
between nearly fifty developing 
states and the EC.* The rapidly | 


5. The Times (London), February 16, 19, 
1973; Pirzio-Biroli, “Foreign Policy Forma- 
tion,” pp. 30-32. 

‘6. Horst Mendershausen, Coping with the 
Oil Crisis: The French and German Experi- 
ment (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1976). 

* The Lomé Convention was composed of: 
the 19 AASM states; the Arusha Agreement 
Commonwealth states, Kenya, Tanzania, and 
Uganda; 21 additional Commonwealth states, _ 
including Botswana, Gambia, Ghana, Lesotho, 
Malawi, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Swaziland, j 
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changing global politics of 1973-74 
had their impact on the final terms 
of Lomé, which proclaimed in 
precise clauses the importance of 


developed nations in the future life ` 


of developing countries. The new 
power of the poorer states was 
visible in numerous terms, but none 
so evident as the stabilization fund, 


and free access to European markets 
for ACP exports, guaranteed with no - 


reciprocity for European commod- 
ities. Lomé was an immediate 
landmark, for the Nine had stepped 
into a front rank position in the 
world vis 4 vis the Third World. In 
essence, the capital, technology, 


skills, and markets of the Nine—. - 


those elements so scarce in the 
South—were opened up to the ACP. 


The Community employed a wide . 


range of cooperation, mechanisms 
comprised of food and financial aid, 
technical assistance, promotion of 
exports, price stabilization, and aid 
to industry in exchange for access to 
the rich resources, foodstuffs and 
raw materials of the ACP. For the’ 
administration of the agreement and 
to maintain a continuous dialogue, 
joint institutions were formed which 
were to be models for later EC- 


Arab and EC-—Mediterranean pacts.” 


and Zambia; in the Caribbean, Barbados, 
Guyana, Jamaica, the Bahamas, Grenada, 
Trinidad, and Tobago; in the Pacific, Fiji, 
Western Samoa, Tonga; plus six other African 
states, Ethiopia, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, 
Equatorial Guinea, Liberia and the Sudan, for 
a total of 46 African, Caribbean, and Pacific 
states. 

7. “The European Community and the 
developing countries,” European Documenta- 
tion, no. 1 (1977). Also see the interesting 
essays of Carol Cosgrove-Twitchett in Kenneth 
Twitchett, ed., Europe and the World: The 
External Relations of the Common Market 
(New York: St. Martins Press, 1976), and those 
in Frans A. M. Alting von Geusau, ed., The 
Lomé Convention and the New International 
Economic Order (Leyden: A. W. Sijthoff, 
1977). 

e 


The fragmented response of the 


- EC to the Arab oil actions permeated ` 


the snowbound Copenhagen sum- 
mit in December 1973: This Council 
gathering, as summits are officially 
called, had a somber tone which 
illustrated the outward shock and 
disunity of the Nine. Yet, it was the 
locale for deciding to build a 
permanent structure to cope with 
Euro-Arab problems. Suffering 
with the rest of the oil consuming 
world,'and unable to escape the 
immediate impact of the oil embargo 
and increasing food prices, the Com- 
munity nevertheless assumed a posi- 
tive outlook and began creating 
machinery for a dialogue. The struc- 
ture was completed in mid 1974 but 
the first meeting of the Euro-Arab 
General Committee did not meet, 
because of aggravated political 
issues, until May 1976. The way was 
open to tackle complex issues: pro- 
tecting investments, locating and 
funding a Euro- Arab center of 
technology transfer, industrial model 
contracts, and agricultural and in- 
frastructure projects. 

The range of disagreements was 
enormous, and the future uncertain; 
two world forces, who aspired to 
avoid the super-power orbit by 
achieving mutually beneficial eco- 
nomic advantages, produced no 
overriding panaceas but did achieve 
some tangible results. Despite some 
objections from friends (mainly the 
United States), the Nine put forth its 
ideological flexibility, technology, 
vast market, and most significantly, 
its willingness to enter into long 
range commitments with the Arab | 
states. Rather than papering over 
their problems, or exacerbating them 
by direct’ confrontation, the Nine 
selected a wisé path of slow, arduous 
diplomacy, seeking to locate affinities 
and overcome differences. ` 

By early 1974, the Community 
produced its new overall policy 
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. program aimed at the countries on 
the rim of the Mediterranean that 
had historical, economic, and cul- 
tural links to the Nine. In the sixties, 
a. series of separate arrangements 
had evolved with diverse states such 
as Greece, Yugoslavia and Spain, but 
by the mid-seventies the geographi- 
cal scope had been enlarged to. 
include all the Mediterranean coast- 
line states plus Jordan and Portugal. 
The cooperation agreements needed 
a coherent framework, which the 
Nine formulated in 1974, with a free 
trade area and the principle of 
reverse preferences. The: nondis- 
criminatory economic conventions 
were noteworthy for they reflected 
a Community no longer gazing 
south to appease or accommodate 
the . Franco-Italian combination. 
Now the Nine were genuinely con- 
vinced of the need to deploy more 
efforts and energies into that region. 

The nearly concurrent emergence 
of democratic experiments in Greece, 
Portugal, and Spain have since re- 
sulted in their applications for full 
membership in the EC. This second 
enlargement, which will be a center- 
piece of the third decade, is not 
simply an outgrowth of EC magnetism 
and its past successes, but a reflec- 
tion of the grand design to intensify 
contacts of various kinds between 
the two neighboring regions.® 


8. On the dialogue, see the excerpts of 
Henri Simonet in “The Third Meeting of the 
General “Committee of the Euro-Arab 
Dialogue,” European Information Memo, 
P-100 (October 1977); on the Mediterranean 
design, see Phillipe Petit-Laurent, Les fonde- 
ments politiques des engagements de la 
communauté européenne en Mediterranée 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1976). By 1978, the EC announced that 
economic and monetary union plans and their 
completion were preconditions to enlarge- 
ment, adding that the resources and stability 
needed to carry out expansion would come 
only with such common policies and the 
streamlining of the EC institutional mech- 
anisms. Le Monde, 4 June 1978. 


The thrust of post-Lomé EC 
activity has accentuated the fact that 
by mid-decade the developing states 
provided one half of EC imports, 
and were the largest export market 
for the Nine. This new pattern of 
economic relations was partially the 
result of changed perceptions. First, 
the nonwesterners had come to see 
the Nine as more understanding and 
less rigid than the superpowers 
when it came to the requirements of 
the developing countries. European 
ideological sympathy and economic 
capability, mostly modern European 
principles of resource allocation and 
income distribution, are seen as 


. blending easily and positively with 


the less-developed outlooks. To put 
it bluntly, the nonaligned wanted to 
remain that way and saw the Com- 
munity as the best, biggest, and 
most generous alternative open to’ 
them. From the European view- 
point, the new ties were seen, 
pragmatically, as the best avenue for 
recovery from, recession, with the 
same impact on European produc- 
tion but without the direct infla- 
tionary effect that added consump- 
tion would have on the Nine. In a 
broader sense, the Europeans 
aspired to regain some of their 
sovereignty, lost since 1945, and to 
participate with more ofa leadership 
role in a new international economic 
order. Tactically, there are those in 
Brussels who felt these bonds would 
strengthen the instruments of com- 
mon action by ultimately transferring 
national development: aid appro- 
priations to Brussels ‘supranational 
control. 


CONVERGENCE AND 
THE PARLIAMENT 


"As expansion and development 
policy were ‘worked out, the far- 


reaching and extremely expensive 


Community projects of the cheap 
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energy and steady growth era of 


1969-73 receded from view. With 


_Europe in deep ‘recession, it was 
much less feasible to- labor on 
monetary union, common industrial 

` enterprises, and the transfer of 

resources through -regional and 
social policies. The world economic 


crises and the trauma of recession” 


made these ideas nearly impossible, 
for the Nine became preoccupied 
with their own battles against 
inflation. 

One of the P ENN, “of infla- 
tion-riddled Europe, and the slow 
recovery from stagflation which 
followed, has been internal squabbles 
so strong that they deadlock the 
Nine. Divergences have forced the 

. postponement of serious talks, and 
the search for convergence ha’ only 
just begun. Further integration has 
not prevailed because outright resist- 
ance; myopia, foot-dragging, and 
attentisme all reflect the formidable, 
even immense, problems of floating 
currencies and soaring inflation.® 
These contemporary events have 
strained the bonds that held the 


Community together. Nevertheless, . 


the similarities and common purpose 
have held fast, as witness the too- 
easily-forgotten June, 1975 British 
referendum on-staying in the Nine. 

In the midst of all the setbacks, 
only one major attempt to prevent the 
EC from coming unstruck has been 
initiated.’° This priority project, to 
_ give the Parliament real teeth and a 
“democratic base, has become the 


9. See The New York Times, 18 July 1978, 
for the Copenhagen II summit and Bonn 
meeting declarations of intent, as examples of 
the possible cooperation in the summer of 
1978. 

10. Marion Bywater and Paul Kemizis, 
“The Parliament Today,” European Com- 
munity, no. 196 (Aug.—Sept. 1976), pp. 14-17; 
Pierre-Henri Laurent, “The European Elec- 
tions and the Making of Europe,” World 
Affairs, vol. 140, no. 4 (Spring 1978), 
pp. 273-83. =" 


single ven-ure aimed at structural - 
reform. The. other institutional 
novelty of the seventies —the Coun- 
cil with its summits —has turned out 
to be almcst as ineffectual as the 
maze of ministerial groups, or the 
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Brussels technocrats, primarily be- . 
cause these heads of state have not . 


éven attempted to overhaul Com- - 


munity operations. ` 


_ The supranationality that follows . 


in the wake ofa democratic European 
legislature is seen by many as the 
best means to a more viable Com- 
munity. When earlier efforts to 
empower the Parliament gained only 
limited suzcess, 


the Commission — 


acted as the friend and ally of that ; 
body and advocated increased ` 


budgetary powers. In 1974 at Paris, 


mS 


the member states agreed to direct ; 
elections. With little enthusiasm by | 


‘the British and French, the Com- 


munity decided to get the people of — 


the Nine more involved. A partial 
motivation was the belief that a 
grassroots 2onnection in the Com- 
munity would foster a genuine three 
way power and responsibility dis- 
tribution. Although incremental in- 
crease in Farliament authority, like 
interpellation rights and the Court of 


Auditors, gave the parliamentarians ` 


some greater part in the legislative | 


and foreign policymaking processes, 

they represented limited gains. Co- 
control over the budget and finances 
would improve the Community’s 
structure and operations but would 
hardly be the full answer. Giving 
the EC a more lustrous focus of 
democratic legitimation might help 
bring out the long thwarted rationali- 


zation of Community decisionmaking - 


and sponsoz more solidarity of action. 

The impasse of the EC and the 
benefits of zhe triumph of democracy 
have been interwoven by those who 
see the directly elected Parliament 
as a counterweight means to release 
the EC from the divergence dilemma. 
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The idea is that if this institution is 
composed of the peoples’ repte- 
sentatives, they can and will flex 


their new political muscles and- 


assert a “codetermination” role. 


THE PRICE OF SUCCESS 
Certain developments in the 
seventies have forced the EC into a 
“coherence exercise’ which would 


work toward some of the same ends, . 


theoretically, as would a democratic 
parliament. Since the domestic eco- 
nomic policies of these, nine indus- 
trial states are considerably closer 
now to many non-European states, 
and since the EC external trade is 
greatly liberalized, the Nine must 
pursue structural adjustments of 
their own production, distribution, 


and exchange system. The almost ` 


natural tendency, in times of eco- 
nomic ills, has been the national 
route of protectionism. The member 
states.have been ambivalent in that 
they have used this approach, but.it 
has become clear that this is indulging 
in an illusion. The benefits of 
coordinating the separate systems by 
collective policies, especially in man- 
power, regional development, and 
technology transfer became evident, 
but the actual means difficult to se- 
lect. The burdensome, expensive, 
illogical, and protectionistic com- 
mon agricultural policy remains the 
most clear cut example of needed 
reform to adjust to new realities. 
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The Community political structure 
has hammered out some harmonized 
and coordinated positions, but not 
faced'the divergences in inflation, 
trade, and growth that are still 
enormous and, in fact, increasing in 
the present economic circumstances. 
The essence of stagnation for the 
EC is the way in which that condi- 
tion magnifies and adds to the in- 
ability to formulate a coherence ` 
between internal and external EC 
policies. 

‘ The world’s largest trading- bloc 
has become, in this decade, a greater 
force of worldwide significance, 
engaged in a closer partnership with 
more of the developing world and 
its neighbors: It has enlarged once,. 
and faces again the process of long 
accommodative diplomacy in order 
to expand. Furthermore, it has taken 
the first concrete move toward 
creating a democratic organ which 
might be at the center of Community 
action. At the same time, the EC has 
failed to bridge national and Com- 
munity systems. Even though the 
gloomy paralysis may end with inter- 
national economic revival, there will 
still be an urgent need for more will 
and impetus to collaborate and 
compromise. And the Europeans 
will have to face, straight on, the 
political necessity of finding new ` 
ways out of the divergences that 
have checked their progress in the 
seventies. 
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France in the Communities: Presidential ° 
and Party Attitudes 
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By JOYCE QUIN 


‘ABSTRACT: The founding of the European Community 
was followed, shortly afterwards, by the death of the Fourth 
Republic in France and the establishment of the Fifth Re- 

. public under de Gaulle. Since then the attitude of France to 
the EC has been well known for its idiosyncratic qualities. 
Formerly one of the main inspirators for unity, France be- 
came, under the Fifth Republic, the enfant terrible of the 
European family. However, when in 1974 the first non- 
Gaullist President of the Republic, Valery Giscard d’Estaing 
was elected—reputedly more “European-minded” than his 
predecessors—a different approach was expected. This 
article describes the way French presidential and party 

` attitudes have evolved in recent years. While French 
political differences over European integration have been 
deep, it will be shown that;. due partly to experience 
gained through the workings. of the EC, divisions have 
become less marked, and occasionally pronouncements 
by major political spokesmen on European matters have 
an uncanny similarity..Where differences still exist—as 
they undoubtedly do—they cause as much disunion within 
each of the major. ee groupings of Right and Left as 
between them. 
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22 _ 
INCE 1973 France seems to 
have been dominated by elec- 
tions and by the frantic political 
atmosphere which they engender. 
The’ seemingly inexorable rise of the 
parties of the Left (from their good 
showing in the Legislative elections 
of 1973, their near win in the Presi- 
dential confrontation of 1974, to 
their victories in the cantonal and 
municipal elections. of 1976 ‘and 
1977) served to heighten political 
tension and create a competitive 


climate in which all issues, includ-. 


ing European ones, tended to he ex- 
ploited for domestic political advan- 
tage, frequently proving an excuse 
for one or other of the parties within 
each alliance to play politics, to 
maneuver, to apply pressure, or to 
appear conciliating towards partners 
and rivals. 


President Giscard d’Estaing’s own- 


position, since his election, has not 
been a particularly easy one. While 
stating firmly, shortly after his ar- 
rival in office, that France wished 
to be governed from the Centre, 
he has had to rely on‘a Parliamen- 
tary majority in which the Gaullist 
Party (RPR) has been the largest 
component.' He has thus. had a far 
from free hand in thé conduct of 
the nation’s affairs. . - 

Now that the legislative elections 


are over and the union of the left - 


is in some disarray, there has been 
-speculation about the possibility of 
some new kind of Parliamentary 
majority emerging, including per- 
haps the President’s own Republi- 


can party, its Centrist allies within . 


the UDF and some, if ‘not all; of 
the Socialists.? Even if such a re- 


1. The Gaullist Party, formerly called the 
Union of Democrats for the Republic (UDR), 
became ‘the Rally for the Republic (RPR) 
in December 1976. 

2. The. Union for French Democracy 
(UDF) was formed in February 1978 by the 
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alignment took place, however, 
President Giscard would still need 
to rely upon the parties concerned; 
for this reason, in order to-under- 
stand France’s approach to EC ques- 
tions, a knowledge of party as well 
as presidential attitudes is crucial. 


PRESIDENTIAL ATTITUDES _ 
The accepted view of the differ- 


- ences between the three Presidents  . 


of the Fifth Republic is: of the three, 
de Gaulle was the most hostile to 
European integration; Giscard d’Es- 
taing is the most European; with 
Pompidou occupying an interme-. 
diate position. The reality, how- 
ever, is more complex. The terms 
“pro-” and “anti-European,” while 
useful terms of political shorthand, 
are notoriously imprecise and are 
subject to widely differing interpre- 
tations. They are closely bound up, 
too, with attitudes on other ques- 
tions, such as Europe’s relation- 
ship with the United States, ‘and its 
role within the Western alliance and 
the Western economic system. While 
many consider that de Gaulle, with 
his stréss on French national inde- 
pendence, was an anti-European, 
the opposite has been claimed; far 
from hindering the EC’s develop- 
ment it was he who helped to build 
it up in a realistic manner, deter- 
mined to. create a Europe. which 
would be truly independent of nom 
superpowers.® 

Did de Gaulle and his successor 
Pompidou differ substantially in 
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Republicans and thé Centre parties primarily 
in order to prevent competition between 
themselves in the electoral constituencies. 
Its creation meant that, in the 1978 elec- 
tions, the main parties were grouped in four 
political families: Gaullists; UDF; Sociglists 
(and Left Radicals); and Communists. , 

3. Notably in Gilles Gozard, De Gaulle, 
face á [Europe (Paris: PLON, 1976). ; 
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FRANCE IN THE COMMUNITIES 


their ‘attitude towards the: EC? It 
would appear so, since Pompidou 


allowed the entry of Great Britain . 


into the Community, supported the 
plan for. Economic and Monetary 
Union, and made public utterances 
in favour of a rather ill-defined Euro- 
pean Union to be achieved by 1980. 
“It can be. argued, however, that his 
approach did not represent a marked 
- departure from what had preceded. 
Regarding the- entry of Britain, for 
example, rather than this being the 
result of selfless Europeanism on 
Pompidou’s part, it seems likely 
that he agreed to it because he felt 
that the time had come when it would 
.serve France’s interests. Firstly, 
the Common Agricultural Policy, de 
Gaulle’s special concern, was by 
then firmly established and stood in 
contrast to the lack: of common 
policies in other spheres. This meant 
. that the other member countries 
would be unwilling to see it dis- 
integrate, and although Britain dis- 
liked it she would accept it as an 
inevitable part of entry and as some- 
thing not to be immediately chal- 
lenged. Secondly, French political 
dominance in the Community vis-a- 
vis Germany no. longer seemed se-. 
cure. The economic giant was 
looking less and less the political 
dwarf and the addition of Great 
Britain might, therefore, be a wel- 
come counterweight. 


The transition from peweidse to’ 


Giscard d’Estaing may be similarly 
-viewed from the angle of continuity. 
Indeed Giscard. himself has fre- 
quently stressed the continuity, 
claiming to be “Pompidolian” to the 
extent that he and his predecessor 
both saw the European option as 
the best way of strengthening French 
influence. For both, the independ- 
ence of’France could best be pro- 
tected within an independent united 
Europe. Has there been nothing 
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more, therefore, than the celebrated | 


change of style in the attitude of 


Giscard d’Estaing to the EC? A brief 
review of the policies pursued since 
1974 may be helpful. 


The energy crisis 


There appears to have been little : 
difference in the attitudes of Pompi- ` 
dou and Giscard d’Estaing to the ` 


world energy crisis of 1973-74. Both 
determinedly kept France aloof from 


_ Washington’s initiatives in organiz- 


ing the industrialized countries in 


response to the problem; and under . 
Giscard, France refused to become . 


a member of the. IEA, regarding 
it as an “energy -NATO.’* Both 
urged a common EC .approach to 


A 


-saae 


the problem and advocated the | 


pursuance of closer relations with 
Arab countries. 


Attitude to the European 
institutions 


Giscard, like his ' predecessors, 
seems to favour summitry within 
the EC, preferring the meetings of 
heads of state, as a way of deciding 
new policies, to the innovative and 
policy-formulating role of the Com- 
mission. Indeed, on his initiative, 
the Paris Summit of December 1974 
institutionalized summits in creat- 
ing the European Council—a de- 
velopment which was certainly in. 
line with proposals for altering the 
EC’s ‘institutional structure made 
earlier by de Gaulle and Pompi- 


-dou. At the same time, however, 


the heads of government, including 
Giscard, did decide that there 
should be less insistence on ob- 
taining unanimity for all Community 
decisions, although in practice the 
effects of this have not turned out 
to be farreaching. 


ard 


4, Keesings Contenporarý Archivés 1974, 
p. 26848. 
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Giscard’s attitude to the Commis- 
sion seems to have been one of 


indifference, even dislike. In the’ 


spring of 1977 he expréssed strong 
opposition to the proposal that Roy 
Jenkins, the Commission President, 
should represent the EC at the 
London economic summit. This 
stance may be partly explained by a 
desire to placate Gaullist opinion 
at the time of the French municipal 
elections, and it is true that when 
the elections were over he agreed, 
reluctantly, to Jenkins being present 
for some of the agenda of the 
conference. 


Direct elections 


The commitment to direct elec- 
tions to the European Parliament, 
taken at the December 1974 Euro- 
pean summit, aroused much contro- 
versy in France, and the President 
experienced considerable difficulty 
in seeking to obtain Gaullist sup- 
port for the measure. For lack 
of space the events surrounding the 
issue cannot be analyzed in full 
here. Suffice it to say that even- 
tually, in view of the opposition 
within France, Giscard submitted 
the matter to the Constitutional 
Council which ruled that although 
direct elections did not infringe on 
the French Constitution, any further 
increase in the European Parlia- 
ment’s powers would necessitate a 
Constitutional amendment. Because 
of this, and in order to lessen Gaul- 
list hostility, a clause was included 
in the legislation giving French 
consent to the elections but stipulat- 
ing that, save in the case ofa revision 
of the Constitution, France would 
accept no further increase in the 
European Parliament’s powers. This 
legislation was passed by virtue of 
Article 49 of the French‘ Constitu- 
tion: this allows a bill, which has 
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been made an issue of confidence, 
to pass without a vote if no censure 
motion has been tabled. It should be 
noted, therefore, that no positive 
vote in’ favor of direct elections 
was accorded by French parlie- 
mentarians. 

The issue of direct elections pro- 
vides an example of the President 
espousing a “European” cause. 
However, there seems to be little 
evidence of enthusiasm on his part 
for any significant transfer of powers 
to the European Parliament from the 
national legislatures. 


Economic and monetary union 


Giscard d’Estaing, as Finance 
Minister under Pompidou, was. asso- 
ciated with the first European at: 
tempts to establish an Economic and 
Monetary Union, as was Raymond ` 
Barre, the present Prime Minister 
and former Vice-President of the 
European Commission. The Presi- 


dent is still in favor of European 


initiatives in this sphere, although 
in light of the previous failure, he . 
is aware of the difficulties involved. 
Whether his advocacy of such a un- 
ion is motivated primarily by a de- 
sire to create a supranational Europe 
is uncertain. It can more readily 
be explained by the wish, fully 
shared by his predecessors, to les- 
sen the dominance of the United 
States in international monetary | 


Enlargement 


The President seems sympathetic 
toward the applications of Greece, 
Spain, and Portugal for EC mem- 
bership, because of the need to 
strengthen democracy in those coun- 
tries. However, because, of the åf- 
fects of their economies on French 
agriculture, he has- urged caution, 
indicating that a lengthy transition 
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period will be involved. The French 
defense of the Common Agricultural 
Policy remains as firm as ever under 
Giscard d’Estaing. 


. Summary 


In the above brief account of the 
Presidents’ policies it can be seen 
that on most aspects there has been 
little substantive change from pre- 
ceding approaches. For Giscard 
political impetus within the EC 
must come primarily from the na- 
tional governments and initiatives 
can only be approved if these con- 
form to a rigorous definition al 
French interests. 


Aarons OF THE PARTIES OF 
THE RIGHT AND CENTER— THE 
PRESIDENTIAL MAJORITY 


The Republicans 


The Republican Party has been, 
from the time of its creation in 
1966, very much the instrument 
and means of support for the political 
ambitions of Giscard d’Estaing.® 
It has consistently defined itself 
as being in favour of a distinct. 
form of “Europeanism”. which it 
describes as neither “l'Europe des 

, Etats,” the confederal Europe of 
the Gaullists, nor the - “Etats-unis 
d'Europe” of the federalists, but 

‘TEurope existentielle’-—an exis- 


tential Europe built slowly but’ 


surély on the mutual compatibilities 
and lasting common interests of 
the members. : 


The Center parties ; 


_ The two main center -parties of 
President Giscard’s coalition, the 


- 5. Created formally in June 1966, as the 
‘National Federation of Independent Republi- 
cans (FNRI), it became the Republican 
Party in May 1977. ; 
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Centre of Social Democrats? (CDS) 
and the Radical Party have always 
been the most obviously European 
The CDS is particularly 
proud of its European heritage, 
revering the memory of Robert 
Schuman, one of the EC’s founding 
fathers, who had belonged to the 
CDS’ predecessor ‘the Popular Re- 
publican Movement. (MRP). Both 
CDS and the Radicals are enthusias- 
tic about the ideal of integration, 
seeing it as. a way of breaking 
down harmful nationalistic barriers 
between peoples. 


Gaullists 


The Gaullists supported de 


.. Gaulles policies throughout the 


sixties, praising his championing of 


French interests and his attitude 


to the “nonsense” of supranational- 
ism. Underlying this staunch de- 
fense of France, however, was the 
realization that intergovernmental 
cooperation at least was important 
within Europe in order to provide 
a counterweight to the superpowers 
and, so long as French interests 
could never be overridden, the EC 


- should therefore be supported. This 


explains the ease of adaptation -to 
Pompidou’s less abrasive approach 
and: the acceptance of enlargement 
to include Britain, although it is 
true that some Gaullist diehards, 
represented most vigorously by the 
former Prime Minister Michel 
Debré and Alexandre Sanguinetti, 
were dubious about Pompidou’s 
policies. With the advent of Gis- 
card d’Estaing to the Presidency, 
this suspicion has increased and the 
Gaullists have set themselves up as 
the watchdogs of what they see as 


6. Formed in May 1976 because ofa merger 
between the Democratic Centre (CD) and 
the Centre for Democracy and Progress 
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French vital interests, prepared to 
cry out loudly if French sovereignty 
seems to be imperiled. 

While the differences between the 
parties, as described, seem clear- 
cut, in recent years they have be- 
come less marked because of the 
way the integration process has 
slowed down. The Gaullists, having 
seen their leader successfully safe- 
guard French interests within the 
Community in the sixties, have come 
to view the EC as a positive good. 
The Centrists, disappointed at the 
slowness of integration, have come 
to accept the fact that the goal 
of unity will not be achieved over- 
night and cannot be forced on. un- 
willing governments jealous of their 
sovereignty. The Republicans’ con- 
- sider that the slowness of the process 
has justified their initial analysis. 
There still remains, however, the 
‘important difference in how unity is 
viewed. For the Centrists it remains 
a desirable end in itself, while Gaul- 
lists, and to a lesser extent Re- 
publicans, see it as desirable insofar 
as it promotes French political and 
economic well-being. 


ATTITUDES TO CURRENT ISSUES 


Attitudes to the Européan 
institutions and the issue of 
direct elections 


For the Gaullists the only really 
valid European institution is the 
Council of Ministers whose work 
is supplemented and enhanced by 
that of the European Council. Their 
suspicion of the political ambitions 
of the Commission is deep-rooted 
and not surprising. Although they 
participate actively in the work of 
the European Parliament, as do Re- 
publicans and Centrists, the idea of 
that Parliament as an embryonic 
European legislature is unaccept- 
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able to them.’ The Republicans 
are less hostile to the supranational 
institutions but feel that for the 
foreseeable future initiative must 
lie with national governments. The 
Centre parties, however, consider 


_that a strengthening of the supra- 


national institutions is what Euro- 
pean unity is all about. For them - 
such a strengthening is necessary in 
order to counteract the essentially 
“egotistical” Council of Ministers.’ 
Differences between the parties of 
the Right and Centre on European 
issues have recently been seen most 
clearly in the question of direct 
elections. Internally the Gaullists 
were the most divided. A majority 
of them was prepared to accept the 
elections but- was suspicious . of 
where they might lead. A small 
minority (Michel Debre and his 
supporters) expressed total hostility, 
feeling that it would be highly 
regrettable to endow the Parliament 
with a spurious legitimacy; another 
minority (represented by Jacques 
Chaban-Delmas and Olivier Guich- 
ard) was in favor. The position of 
the leader Jacques Chirac was some- 
what ambiguous. He denied that 
he had ever given his approval to 
the idea when he had been Prime 
Minister, and declared that the elec- 
tions created a “dangerous illusion” 
but that he was not opposed to 
them in principle.2 He was, how- 
ever, opposed to the granting of 


7. The Gaullists, together with the Irish 
Fianna Fail Party and the Danish Progress. 
Party, have formed a rather curious political 
group in-the European Parliament entitled 
the Group of European Progressive Demo- 
crats. The Republicans and Radicals are 
part of the Liberal and Democratic Group 
and the CDS is in the Christian Democratic 
Group whose members, in July 1976, joined_ 
to found the European People’s Party (EPP). 

8. From notes for Speakers, issued by the 
Radical Party to its 1978 election candidates. 

9. Speech by Jacques Chirac in the Na- 
tional Assembly, 15 June 1977.’ 
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further powers: .to the‘ Parliament . 


and welcomed the ruling of the 
Constitutional Council which rè- 


moved enough Gaullist doubts about 


the project for them to refrain from 

_ voting against the Government in a 
censure motion. The Centrists were 
certainly disappointed at this out- 
come since, in their opinion, the 
legitimacy conferred by direct elec- 
tions would automatically entitle the 
Parliament to be given greater 
powers. 


Economic and Monetary Union 


On this question all the parties 
For the .Gaullists, 


are in favor. 
and to a lesser-extent the Republi- 
cans, it is-‘seen as a way of promot- 


ing a long wished for change in what 


is seen as the American-dominated 
international monetary situation, 
whereas for the Centrists it is an 
essential stage in the building of a 
~ united Europe. 


Enlargement ` . 
All parties of the Right and Centre 


have expressed varying degrees 
of caution. The Gaullists, while so 


far not formally opposing enlarge-’ 


ment, fee] that, particularly as con- 


cerns Spain and Greece, it is likely _. 
to have serious consequences on 


the workings of the Common Agri- 
cultural Policy; and have expressed 
determination to safeguard French 
farming interests. The Republicans, 
for similar reasons, are also wary, 
although their 1978 Election ‘mani- 
festo does state that in order to 
strengthen democracy in these coun- 
tries it would be “unthinkable” to 
bar the door to their applications. 
The CDS and the Radical Party 
_ also express support for French 
farmers but add another dimension 
to the problem by saying firmly 
that there should be no enlargement 
until further steps towards integra- 
tion have been made by the exist- 
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ing Enba: They are voicing the 


‘concern, felt by many Europeans, 


that enlargement without some con- 
comitant strengthening of the EC 
would only exacerbate existing ten- 
sions and possibly bring about the 
collapse of the Community com- 
pletely. 


Summary 


To sum up the attitudes of the 
parties of the Right-and Centre, 
it can be seen that European is- 
sues are not such a bone of 
contention in the seventies as they 
have been in the past; and that 
despite some common aspects, im- 
portant and substantial differences 
do persist. 


p THE QUESTION OF THE LEFT 


Until’ the results of the 1978 
Legislative elections were known, 
there was considerable speculation 
about what policies in European 
affairs a government of the Left 


would pursue, the EC being an area > 
which had traditionally divided. . 


Communists and Socialists, and in 
which important differences still 
remained. 
General party atitudes the: 
Communists 
Early Communist Party suspicion 
of the EC- as a capitalist, plot,: 
which was Teflected in an initial . 
party policy of noninvolvement 


“in the Community, gave way during 


the course of the sixties to a more 
positive approach. Seeing the Com-. 
munity as a reality, albeit a rather 
unpleasant one, they sought to make 
the, Communist presence felt at the 
Community level. Hence the even- 
tual Communist participation in 
Community institutions. The search 
within France for a common front 
with the Socialists, seen as the only 


_ way to come to power, also led to a 


change in Communist attitudes. : 
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French membership in the EC be- 
came accepted therefore but, in 
Communist eyes, the EC should not 
become so powerful that it could 
threaten the policies of a .Com- 
munist-Socialist coalition in France. 
This attitude explains why, in the 
Lefts Common Programme of Gov- 
ernment, signed in 1972, the com- 
mitment to participating in and con- 
structing further the European Com- 
munity was counteracted with the 
conflicting statement that the Com- 
munity should not be allowed in 
any way to impede the left-wing 
government in the implementation 
of its policies. It should be noted 
that in Communist Party publica- 
tions the concept of the nation-state, 
far from being outdated, is con- 
sidered to be more valid-than ever, 
and national independence is stressed 
as ardently as by the Gaullists. 


The Socialists 


Firm supporters of nenaon in 
the fifties. and sixties (although 
. divided about the proposed creation 
of the European Defense Com- 
munity in 1954), the Socialists, 
while still being pro-European, have 
in recent years increasingly criti- 


cized the present nature of the EC . 


as being insufficiently socialist.?° 
The Party’s views on European 
policies were discussed in detail at 
a special party conference held at 
Bagnolet in December 1973 where 
different opinions on the subject 
could be seen. As on most issues, 
however, the clearest division was 
between the majority (Mitterrand) 
faction and the left-wing minority 
CERES (Centre d’Etudes, de Re- 
cherches et d’Education Socialistes) 


10. For a more detailed treatment of So- 
cialist attitudes see Joyce G. Quin, “The 
French Socialist Party and the EEC: Atti- 
tudes and Policies 1971-1974,” Journal of 
European Studies, vol 6, part 3, no. 23, pp. 
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which accounts for approximately 


‘25 percent of Party membership. 


CERES is much more critical of the 
way the EC has evolved up to the 
present and, while it sees the Com- 
munity as a potentially suitable 
framework for European socialist 
cooperation, it considers that im- 
mediate prospects- of the Com- 
munity moving in the desired direc- 
tion are poor. Like the Communists, 
therefore, it feels that a left-wing 
government in France must pre- ' 
serve its independence in order to 
carry out its socialist program at 
home. Having been staunch advo- 
cates of the’ Socialist-Communist 
alliance, CERES seems to be some- 


- what demoralized because of- the 


strains undergone by the Union of 
the Left in the past year, and— 
because of the election defeat— 
the amount of pressure it will be 
able to exert on future party de- 
velopments is therefore uncertain. 


The Left Radicals (MRG) 


A small group of Left Radicals 
broke away from the main Radical 


` Party in 1972 and signed the Com- 


mon: Program of the Left shortly 
afterwards. True to their Radical 
tradition, they are proud of the role 
Radicals played in the EC’s early- 
-years. There has been no conflict 
between the MRG and the Socialists 
over European issues although the 


MRG is somewhat less critical of 


the- way the EC has developed to 
date. Between the Left Radicals on 
the one hand, and CERES and the 
Communists on the other, however, 
differences are noticeable. 


Attitudes to the European 
institutions and the question 
of direct elections 


Communists and Socialists have 
very different attitudes toward, the 
e 
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supranational community institu- 
tions.’ Socialists and Left Radicals 
wish to democratize and strengthen 
them whereas Communists are op- 
posed to any increase in their 
powers. For this reason the- two 
main parties of the Left fell out 
over the question of increasing the 
‘budgetary powers of the Parliament 
in December 1976." In the Left’s 
Common Program the only streng- 
thening of the European institu- 
tions which could be agreed on, 
despite the objective stated therein 
of building up the EC, was a modest 
democratization of the (consultative) 
Economic and Social Committee 
and of FEOGA, the Agricultural 
Guidance and Guarantee Fund. 
. The French Socialists have al- 
ways cooperated actively with their 
fraternal parties within the Socialist 
group of the European Parliament 
(the only group to have member 
parties in all nine EC countries), 
and in the course of 1977 helped 
draft a European Socialist manifesto, 
an action which was eriticized by 
the French Communists who claimed 
tHat its content conflicted with the 
provisions of the Common Pro- 
gramme of Government.? _ 
During the early part of 1977 the 
issue of direct elections seemed as 
if it would severely damage the 
unity of the French Left. Socialists 
and Left Radicals were in favor, 
whereas Communists had long since 
been opposed to the idea. Indeed 
the Communist leader Georges Mar- 
chais had claimed that they con- 
stituted: a “crime against France.” 


In April 1977, however, the Commu- - 


nist Party announced a sudden and 
major change of policy by stating 
that, since the French Government 
(after the Constitutional Council’s 


11. Le Monde, 9 December 1976. 


12. Communist Party pamphlet, “Les Com- 


munistes Francais et Europe.” 
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ruling) was committed to refusing 
any further :powers to the Euro- 


‘pean Parliament, the way of elect- 


ing that Parliament was no longer 
important and they would no longer 
oppose direct elections as such. 


Enlargement , 


The possible silareemene of the 
Community to include Portugal, 
Spain, and Greece is another con- 
tentious issue between the forces 
of ‘the Left. In that part of the 
Common Program which was ac- 
tualisé (brought up to date) for 
the 1978 elections, a compromise 
forniula was worked out which states 
that “Any new application for mem- 
bership in the Community from 
democratic countries shall be ex- 
amined, taking into account, as a 
priority, French agricultural” and 
industrial interests.” ?° The Socialist 
official position had been that, in 
principle, they were.in favor of 
enlargement so long as a transition 
period would allow necessary ad- 
justments to be made in the econo- 
mies of the applicants. The Com- 
munists had voiced formal opposi- 
tion fo enlargement, giving as their 
reason the intolerable competition 
for French Mediterranean agricul- 
ture. It seems likely also that, 
privately, the Communists felt that 
their own influence would be even 
further diluted within an enlarged 
Community at the expense.of So- ` 
cialist and Social Demodag ten- 
dencies. 


Summary 

It can be seen that on certain 
issues compromises between the 
parties of the Left have been made 
and, in some respects, they are 


13. Le Programme commun de gouverne- 


` ment de la gauche: propos socialistes pour 


Pactualisation (Paris: Flammarion 1978) 
p. 118. 
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closer on EC matters than they 
were a decade ago. Again, however, 
much of this has been due to the 
slowing down of the European in- 
tegration process which has meant 
that the contradiction of aims ex- 
pressed in the Common Program has 
not been fully exposed. Tactical 
reasons have also played their part 
in making compromises possible. 
Furthermore, many of the issues 
which could cause very thorny prob- 


- lems, such as the question of defense 
_within the EC, have been largely 


ignored in the quest for unity. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


_ Public opinion in France has re- 
mained constantly, although some- 
what placidly, in favor of Europe 
since ‘the integration process be- 
gan,-and there seems to have been 
little change in this overall attitude 
in the seventies. In an opinion 
poll taken in September 1977, by 
the Louis Harris (France) Institute, 
the following Teens were Ob 
tained.“ . ~ 
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While it is not surprising that 
Communist supporters appear less 
enthusiastic than any of the other 
groups, even in their ranks more 
favor than oppose integration; indi- 
cating a considerable degree of na- 
tional consensus on the subject. 
The distinction between supporters 
of the parties of the Right and 
Centre are seen here to be minimal. 


Indeed, by a slight margin, it is the ` 


reputedly anti-European RPR which ° 
has the greatest percentage in favor! 
This may be explained in various 
ways, none of which are wholly 
conclusive. First, it may indeed indi- 
cate a genuine evolution on the 
part’ of RPR supporters, since the 


days of de Gaulle, towards a pro- ` 


European stance. Second, it may 
illustrate nothing more than the elas- 

ticity of the term pro-European; or 
third, it may mean that although . 
European intégration commands 
general support among the French 
public, it is not an issue which is 
important in determining -party 
loyalty. 


Poll on European Integration 


Very Much 
in Favour or 
Moderately 
in Favour 
i Percent 
TOTAL of Those 
Questioned 59 
Party affiliation 
Communists 45 
Socialists ` 65 
Left Radicals 63 
Centrists , ` 67 
_ Republicans 67 ` 
Gaullists 71 


14. Published by the newspaper Le Matin 
in its Dosster des Legislatives 1978, p. 37. 


Very Much 
Opposed or 
Moderately Don’t 
Opposed Knows 
Percent Percent’ 
17 24 
32 23 
. 16 19 > 
22 15 
16 17 
13 20 
14 15 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In the past few years it has been 


possible to detect certain common 


threads in ‘the pronouncements of 
the major parties of Right and Left 
about European affairs. All parties 
see French involvement in the EC 
as necessary and desirable but all 
(even the Centrists, although less 
insistently) stress at the same time 
the value of national independence. 
Communists, Socialists, -Gaullists 
and Republicans, from their differ- 
ent perspectives and to different. 
degrees, stress the need for French 
sovereignty to remain intact. While 
lip service is paid to the ideal of ` 
European unity, it is seen very 
much as a long-term prospect. 

All (with the possible exception 


of the Centrists) feel that any form , 
of united Europe should assert its ` 


independence, politically and eco-- 
nomically, from the United States. 
Gaullists and Communists are par- 
ticularly vocal on this pojnt, as is 
the left-wing minority CERES in the 
Socialist party. It is certainly true 
` that French parties, even though 
most acknowledge America as an 
ally, are much more wary of Ameri- 
can economic and political involve- 
ment in Europe than are the major 
parties in the other EC coun- 
tries. To this extent all the French 
parties have been influenced by, 
and live in the shadow of, de Gaulle. 

Not surprisingly, the need to safe- 
guard French economic interests 
is widely emphasized, and among. 
these interests agriculture is para- 
mount. All parties firmly support 
the Common Agricultural Policy, 
although Communists and Socialists 
would like to see it provide more 
adequately for the needs of the less 
well-off farming sector. All express 
considerable reservations (or, in the 


case of the Communists, formal 
opposition) concerning the acces- 
sion of Greece, Portugal and Spain 
to the Common Market, although 
the Portuguese economy -is con- 
sidered as less of a threat. 

None of the major parties (Cen- 


_trists apart) express much enthu-: 


siasm for the existing supranational 
institutions of the Community. The 
Commission is seen as too bureau- 
cratic or too meddlesome, the Par- - 
liament as inadequate or, in the 
Gaullist and” Communist view, as 
potentially, dangerously powerfull 

Yet, in analyzing the similarities 
between the major parties, differ- 
ences become quickly apparent and 
European matters continue to divide . 
internally éach bloc of Right and _ 
Left. The similarities noted do not 
derive, for the most part, from 
any fundamental consensus. Neither 
~ have these similarities prevented 
considerable discord within each 
bloc, particularly on the issue of 
direct elections; although a com- 
promise was eventually arrived at 
on this question it looks to be a. 
fragile creation. 

On European issues the paradoxes 
in French political life are still 
striking. The coincidence of views 
between Communists and Gaullists 
still occurs. Yet the impression over- 


-all'is that the Gaullist hardliners 


are dwindling and, with the slowing 
down of the integration process, 
Europe is seen as less of a supra- 
national threat. This has had the 
effect of blurring the distinctions 
between Gaullists and Republicans. 

However, the way that European 
issues still prove contentious within 
blocs—and in some .cases within 
parties— serves to explain why, not- 
withstanding the generally favour- 
able attitude of public opinion, 


European integration was largely 
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ignored during the recent legislative 
election campaign. : 
Finally, despite the calmer politi- 


cal climate prevailing after the elec- . 


tions, divisions over Europe, within 
the Parliamentary majority upon 
which President Giscard at present 
relies, mean that (with the possible 
exception of economic and monetary 
matters where differences seem to 
be least acute) the Government is 
unlikely to be in a position to 


pursue a dynamic European policy 
in the near future." 

15. While the emergence of some new and 
possibly more pro-European majority (such as 
Republicans, Centrists and some, if not all of 
the Socialists) around the President, men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article, 
cannot entirely be ruled out, at the time of 
writing it appears remote. In any case, of 
course, even with such a majority in France, 
external circumstances and the attitudes of 
France’s EC partners could still preclude ` 
any swift progress towards unity. 
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ABSTRACT: In the European Community, relations between 
the Institutions — Parliament, Council, Commission, Court of 
Justice, Court of Auditors—are determined by the treaties 
which established the European Communities. Relations 
between the Commission and the European Parliament have 
developed considerably over the last 20 years and are coming 
increasingly to resemble those between a national govern- 
ment. and its Parliament. The election of the European 
Parliament by direct universal suffrage in June 1979 will 
give a new dimension to these essentially political rela- 
tions. The Institutions will continue to evolve during the 
coming decade and relations between the Commission and 
the Parliament will undoubtedly be strengthened. Similarly, 
the Council will probably change shape in ways that cannot 
yet be foreseen. 
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HE THEME of this issue’ of 

The Annals—the. European 
Community after 20 years—pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity for 
speaking of the European Parlia- 
ment. It has taken 20 years of 
change for the Community to imple- 
ment the intentions of its founding 
fathers, as laid down in the Treaties 
of Paris and Rome. 

When the European Parliament 
met in March 1958, it replaced the 
European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity’s Assembly, and had the 
same form it still has today. But, 
20 years later, on. 7 April 1978, 
in Copenhagen, the heads of state 
of the different governments fixed 
the date‘on which the Parliament 
was to be elected by direct’ uni- 
versal suffrage, thus giving con- 
crete effect to Article 21 of the 
Treaty establishing the European 
Coal and Steel Community, ECSC, 
Article 138 of the Treaty establish- 
ing the European Economic Com- 
munity, EEC, and’ Article 108 of the 
Treaty establishing the European 
Atomic Energy Commission, EAEC. 
It has taken 18 years to reach agree- 
ment; 21 will have elapsed by the 
time the elections are held. Voting 
is now to take place in the nine 
Member States of the Community 
between 7 and 10 June 1979. 

This does not mean, however, that 
it has needed the election of the 
European Parliament for democratic 
community control suddenly to be 
brought into existence. The Com- 
munity conceived by Jean Monnet, 
Robert Schuman, Konrad Adenauer, 
and Alcide de Gaspari was already 
a democratic community. For the 
founding fathers of Europe it was 
unthinkable that a state structure 
be established among the six orig- 
inal member countries without a 
representation of their peoples, 
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which, albeit at one remove, would 

play the same role as parliaments 

do in democratic systems of gov- 

ernment. 

- Pending the direct elections, Par- 

liament is composed of delegates . 
from the national parliaments, whose 

task thus becomes European in- 
scale, and who approach it in the 

same spirit and with the same de- 

mands as in their home Parlia- 

ments. Their role, like that of Par- 

liament itself, is important— today 
it is instrumental in preserving the 

balance of power within the Com- 

munity, tomorrow it will be essential. 

With the Commission represent- 
ing the Community interest and the 
Council the national interests, it is 
just as well that the Parliament 
exists as a balancing element. In_ 
the near future direct elections 
will give this institution a new face. 
In the Community’s constitutional. 
system, the Parliament will be the 
only institution whose political na- 
ture is fundamentally different. While 
the Council, the Commission, the 
Court of Justice, and the Court of 
Auditors have ties with the member 
states—some because they repre- 
sent them, others because their 
members are drawn from them— 
the elected Parliament will receive 
its mandate directly from the peoples 
of the Community. It will be in- 
dependent and autonomous with 
respect both to governments and 
states, deriving its legitimacy from 
the popular vote. 

This situation will cause a shift in 
the relationships between the Com- 
munity’s institutions. In relation to 
the Council, which is a Community 


l. For a general background on the de- 
velopment of the direct elections idea, see 
Pierre-Henri Laurent, “The European Elec- 
tions and The Meking of Europe,” World 
Affairs, no. 4 (Spring 1978), 273-284 
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institution but represents the gov- 
emments and is composed of their 
members, the elected Parliament 


will undoubtedly wield greater au- 
thority. Confrontation between those . 


elected. by the people and those 
representing governments is bound 
to become more acute. The terfain 
-and the weapons adopted will give 


a’ new dimension to relations be-. 
tween the Council and Parliament. ` 


There will be no fundamental 
transformation of the relationship 
between Parliament and the Com- 
mission, but the change brought 
about by the direct elections will 
put it in a new light and should 
remove a certain number of am- 
biguities. The representative func- 
tion of the Member. of Parliament 
will then be perfectly clear, which 
often has not been the case in the 
past. The Commission will continue 
to be fully independent in the exer- 
‘cise of its functions, actuated by a 
concem to defend and promote the 
Community interest’ The Parlia- 
ment, which has. been directly 
elected by the peoples of Europe, 
will have the same interest at heart, 
but considered equally from both 
the specifically national and the 
general Community aspects. Both 
institutions will have to arbitrate 
_ between the interests, however 
legitimate, of the member states 
. and the higher interest of the Com- 
` munity; and the two will not neces- 
sarily coincide.. After direct elec- 
tions, the two institutions may more 
frequently disagree on interpreta- 
tions of what is the higher interest 
of the Community. 

The ‘close relationship between 
the Commission and the Parliament 
enhances the power of each body. 
The Commission gains necessary 
political dimension and impetus for 
its programs from the Parliament, 


-ex oS ~ 


` 


to which it is responsible. Although ; 
there have been two attempts, the - 


Commission has never been dis- 


missed, the ultimate sanction on `, 


which parliamentary control is based. . . 


The control Parliament exercises 
over the Commission has been its 


& 


| 


chief means of influencing com- % 


munity affairs. 
integrally related, deriving mutual Í 
benefit and exerting a kind of con-- 
jugal control. After the popular elec- “ 
tions, the function of the Parlia- - 


and control to include providing * 


stimulus for programs and utilizing 
the political power possessed by an 
institution emanating directly from 
the people. 


Thus the two are Ñ 


t 
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“ment will expand beyond legislation « ¢ 
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PARLIAMENTARY PARTICIPATION IN : 


COMMUNITY DECISIONMAKING 


The. Commission, ‘which alone:; 
has the right to initiate legislation, 


has a delicate role to play. It has- 


to allow for the Council’s reluctance _ 


to act, the member states varying 
in the extent to which they: are 


willing to accept its ideas, and it’ 


must, at the same time, effect the 


policies it has outlined in the Annual - 


Programme presented to and dis- 
cussed by the Parliament. Faced 
with the hesitations of the institu- 


tion which is to make the decisions, - 


and the intentions expressed by the 
institution to which it is responsible, 
the Commission must choose the 
appropriate terms and tactics. Once 
it has defined its position, it must 
defend it, cognizant of the fact 
that once the Council’s procedures 
have been completed its proposal 
can be amended only by unanimous 
decision of the member states. 

At this stage in the procedure it is, 
therefore, just as important for 
mutual confidence to reign between 
the Commission and the Parliament 
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as it is vital for the Commission 
to be fully aware of the situation 
in the Member States. This mutual 
confidence is established in the 
course of a number of informal 
procedures agreed upon between 


the Parliament and the Commission, 


though these do not appear in the 
Treaties. 

Consultation of the elected Parlia- 
ment is provided for in 22 Articles 
of the EEC Treaty and 11 Articles 
of the EAEC Treaty. Any Com- 
munity act based on one of these 
Articles, which had not had parlia- 
mentary consultation would, under 
EEC Article 173, be invalid. Any 
member state, or even any private 


person, could rely on this irregu- ` 


larity before the Court .of Justice. 
Since 1963, the Commission and the 


Council have, of their own initia- . 


tive, widened the scope of consulta- 
tion, being convinced that Parlia- 
ment’s opinion needed to be ob- 
tained on any proposal which had 
political, economic or social implica- 
tions. Thus, the European Parlia- 


ment is consulted by the Council, 


on a proposal from the Commission, 
on all Community regulations which 
are to have force of law in the 
member states. Just as governments 
lay down rules, the Commission 
acts independently in adopting 
regulations and taking decisions of 
more limited scope. 

When a Commission proposal is 
put before the Parliament, the 
Commission, like any Government 
dealing with its Parliament, tries 
to defend its text as a whole. Close 
collaboration -is established, both 
in the parliamentary committees 
and at the plenary session, to con- 
vince Parliament of the merits of 
the Commission’s.: proposals. The 
debates at the plenary session pro- 
vide a unique opportunity for the 
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commission to see its texts de- 
bated in public, thus receiving cov- 
erage by the press and the various 
media; and obtaining wider audi- 
ence. One example is the annual 
proposal on farm prices, which is 
an occasion for public debate where 
all“opinions can be voiced. 

Public discussion also serves the 
purpose of clarifying the positions 


‘of both the Commission and the 


Parliament. The fact that they take 
the same attitude, or that their 
opinions diverge, is not -without 
interest to the public, or even for 
the Council, which may have to face 
a united front if it wants to change 
a Commission proposal. 

The Commission’s independence, 
deliberately established by the au- 
thors of the Treaties, even includes 
having complete freedom to ap- 
praise parliamentary amendments. 
It was important for this institu- 
tion, whose sole concern is the’ 
Community interest, to have the 
fullest autonomy. Neithér the Coun-. 
cil, Which must be unanimous if it is 
to, oppose the Commission’s point 
of view, nor the Parliament, whose 
opinions are not binding on it, can 
interfere with its freedom of judg- 
ment, unless, in the Parliament’s . 
case, it institutes the censure pro- 
cedure. However, some members 
consider that-censure can only be 
used, as specified in Article 144, 
to attack “the activities of the Com- 
mission.” But it is obvious that at- 
this stage in a conflict the two 
institutions will reason more ‘in 
political than in legal terms, and 
that each: will draw its own con- 
clusions from the situation. 

If the Commission accepts the 
Parliament’s opinion and amends 
its original proposal under the 


‘second paragraph of EEC Article 


149, its new proposal can be 
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amended only by unanimous de- 
cision of the Council. Thus, where 
Parliament and the Commission are 
in agreement, the Parliament's point 
` of view benefits from the guarantees 
which the rules concerning dialogue 
between the Council and the Com- 
mission give the latter, and the 
Commission’s point of view is rein- 
forced by having the support of the 
Parliament. 

If, having gone over them, the 
‘Commission is unable to accept the 
Parliament’s amendments, the lat- 


ter’s position is. weaker. The Coun- - 


cil might accept them, but the 
chances of persuading it are’ re- 
duced. This situation, which was 
doubtless detrimental to the Parlia- 
ment, was altered with the revision 
.of the Treaties in 1975, when the 
Parliament received ‘budgetary 
powers. Concertation is arranged be- 
tween the Council and the Parlia- 
ment, where the former wants to 
depart from the opinion delivered 
by the latter, on “general Com- 
munity acts having notable financial 
implications, whose adoption is not 
required in pursuance of acts already 
in existence.” Such concertation 
(where the Commission acts as a 
mediator) is likely to expand fol- 
lowing the direct election of the 
Parliament. It may develop slowly 
into a system of codecision, giving 
the Parliament and the Council the 
right to decide on certain matters, 
if possible by joint agreement, with 
the Council’s viewpoint prevailing 
in the event of conflict. These two 
institutions could then become the 
Community’s two legislative bodies. 


Budgetary powers i 


In one field, however, the Com- 
mission has thought it right.to de- 
part from the principle of its inde- 


ia tion” 
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pendence. It considers that the | 
Parliament should have real powers _ 


of decision with regard to expendi- 
ture and revenue. Thus, in one 
matter where the Commission acts 
alone—the fixing-of the rate of levy 
on coal and steel production—it 
has subordinated the exercise of its 
right to parliamentary approval.” 


“No taxation without representa- ‘ 


expression in the Community also. 


is a principle which finds | 


When the use of its own resources ` 
to provide budget revenue was ac- ` 


cepted by the Council in 1970, the 
Parliament was given- budgetary 
powers. These were made more 


explicit and increased when the | 


Treaties were further revised in 


1975. Budgetary power is now the . 


keystone of Parliament’s powers 
and authority. The Institution’s evo- 
lution over almost 10 years, and the 
role it will play following direct 


‘elections, stem directly from this. 


The Commission, which proposes 
the budget in the form of a pre- 
liminary draft, and implements it, 
is drawing all the political conclu- 
sions from this new situation. It 
notes that in this field the workings 
of the institutions confront it with 
two authorities which take their 
decisions in conjunction. Parliament 
even has the right to reject the 
budget. Both at the political level of 
budgetary. options and the more 
technical level of decisions on 
financing, the Commission’s posi- 
tion must be clear and consistent; 
it will have to be defended be- 
fore both the Parliament and the 
Council. 

The budgetary procedure demon- 
strates with particular clarity the 
different spheres of competence oc- 
cupied by the Parliament, the Coun- 
cil, and the Commission, each hav- 
ing its own responsibilities. The 
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differences will become even more 
marked with the popularly elected 
Parliament, where member and tax- 
payer will be in direct confrontation. 
It was in fact precisely in order 
to deal with the difficulties to 
which such confrontation could give 
rise that the Parliament was also 
given powers of control over the 
budget. It is for the Parliament, 
whose task was lightened by the 
establishment in 1977 of the Court 
of Auditors, to give a discharge to 
the Commission in respect to its 
implementation of the budget. 
With the exercise of budgetary 
powers, the notion of parliamen- 
tary confidence, which is necessary 
to the Commission in the legisla- 
tive process, takes on new mean- 
ing. Since Parliament, like the 
Council, holds the pursestrings— 
the means required by.the Com- 
mission to carry out Community 
policies—the Commission’s rela-" 
tions with both must be exemplary. 
Even if Parliament did’ not ‘have 
the means of persuasion that its 
powers to grant financial resources 
furnish, it would still have powers 
of control which have developed 
considerably over the past 20 years. 


Censure 


Like many parliaments through- 
out the world, the European Com- 
munities’ Parliament has not’ es- 
caped the general tendency to ex- 
pand powers of control, even to the 
detriment of legislative powers. In 
point of fact, it is precisely be- 
cause the authors of the Treaties, 
for reasons of political expediency, 
were unwilling to grant the Parlia- 
ment normal legislative power, that 
it was compensated, by extremely 
developed powers of control. The 
Treaties of Rome even increased 
the right to censure the Commis- 
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sion, which is now.general, while ` 
the Treaty of Paris only gave the 
Parliament this right once a year, 
when the High Authority’s General 
Report came up for consideration. 

Parliament’s powers of control, 
strengthened by its right to censure | 
the Commission, have been ex- 
panded ‘considerably over the past . 
20 years. Aware of the importance. 
of democratic control in the Com- 
munity, the Commission has de- 
“liberately accepted this control and 
its expansion. Moreover, it regards 
possible dismissal by the Parliament - 
—parliamentary control of its ac- 
tivities—as the corollary of its free- 
dom, and its necessary independence. 

The motion of censure itself has 
not developed notably, for a long 
time the Commission did not fall - 
from grace in the eyes of the Parlia- 
ment, its actions did not prompt 
any motions of no confidence. It 
was in 1972 that the first motion - 
of censure (later withdrawn) was 
tabled against the Commission, - 
which was accused of not having 
presented in due time its: pro- 
posal for increasing the Parliament’s 
powers. Since that time three mo- 
tions have been tabled, only two 
were put to the vote: in June 1976, 
a motion by the Conservative Group 
against the Commission’s milk pol- 
icy; and in 1977, a motion by the 
EPD Group concerning the sale of 
butter for which refunds had been 
paid to the Soviet Union. 

If Parliament has been little in-:° 
clined to dismiss the Commission, 
there are pragmatic reasons for this. 
What affect can a gesture have, in - 
fact, if it cannot influence the com- 
position of the Commission succeed- 
ing the one dismissed? Parliament 
‘does not, at present, have any 
means of swaying the governments’ _ 
choice of members of the Com- ` 


-mission. It is perhaps also the case ` 
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that the special majority required 
to pass a motion of censure is so rigid 
a condition that use of this weapon 
has not been highly developed. 

It may be, however, that greater 
political involvement in the directly 
elected Parliament, and -the fact 
that a given political family, either 
alone or through alliances, can hold 
the majority, will give substance to 
Parliament’s repeated request to 
participate in the choice of members 
of the Commission. ` 


The motion of censure may also 


come to be used for purposes other 
than the dismissal of the Commis- 
sion. The tabling of a motion and 
the vote (the result becomes less 


important here) can be considered 


the most severe form of criticism 
and the most public form of dis- 


approval. It was probably this view- 


of the motion of censure that the 
Conservative and the EPD Groups 
had in 1976 and 1977. Lastly, the 
threat of a motion of censure can 
also be an- effective means of ob- 
taining something from the Com- 
mission. 


$ 


PARLIAMENTARY SCRUTINY OF 
COMMISSION POLICY 


The European Parliament has’ ait 
least three opportunities each year 
to subject Commission policy to 
scrutiny, apart from the debate on 
the budget, which probably gives 
the Parliament the most effective 
means for penalizing Commission 
action. Every year, in February, 
the Commission presents to Parlia- 
ment its actions - program for the 
coming year. This 
program” is very thoroughly dis- 
cussed, giving Parliament an oppor- 
tunity to appraise the Commission’s 
options, and hence, to influence 
. Community. action. The General 
Report that the Commission pre- 


E 
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“governmental- 


sents every year also furnishes the 
Parliament with a unique instru- 
ment for ‘controlling Commission 
action. The Report, which is pub- 
lished in February, covers the past 
year. A few years ago it used to be 
carefully examined by Parliament, 
but this came to be considered 
pointless in view of the time elapsing 
between the event and Parliament’s 
reaction. Finally, the discharge 
which, in association with the 
Council, the Parliament gives in 
respect to the Community budget, 
provides another opportunity for 
control. In considering how the 
budget has been implemented, Par- 
liament is also able to consider how 
the common policies are being 
administered, and Commission 
management in general. 


Written and oral questions 


Apart from these isolated occa- 
sions, Parliament keeps a check on 
the Commission and the Council 
through the written and oral ques- 
tions which its members put to them. 
The use of written questions has 
increased somewhat over the years. 
They give Parliament a unique 
instrument for checking up on Com- 
mission action, on all the operations 
for which it is exclusively respon- 
sible and, more especially, on its 
administration of the common poli- 
cies. The written questions relate 
to a wide variety of subjects, rang- 
ing from the protection of song- 
birds to the impact of American 
investments in the Community. The 
pertinence of many of the ques- 
tions, and the persistence of some 
members, have given great weight 
to this procedure. Thus, in its 
everyday activities, in all the de- 


cisions which it takes on its own 


initiative, the Commission must 
bear in mind that it may have to 
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justify itself to Parliament and, 
hence, to public opinion. Questions 
and replies are published in full 
in the Official Journal of the Com- 
munities. 

The object of written questions 
may go beyond just keeping check. 
The author of a’ question may be 
trying to apply political pressure to 


force the Commission to act, either. 


by using its own powers: or by 


putting proposals to the Council.. 


A parallel may thus be drawn be- 
tween what is done here and what 
the Council does wher it asks the 
Commission to act in a given field. 

Oral questions, with. dr without 
debate, and the questions put during 
Question Time have the same object 
but use different means. The Com- 
mission may have every reason to 
welcome or regret debate, particu- 
larly public debate, which can have 
very real adyantages—or disadvan- 
tages—compared with polished 
written replies. Thus, over the years, 
the debates on questions and the 
Question Time sessions have be- 
come a major element animating 
parliamentary proceedings, and the 
way they have developed shows 
how important Parliament considers 
this form of dialogue with the Com- 


mission and the Council. 


Committees in camera 


Parliamentary checks on the Com- 
mission can also take more discreet 


forms. Not all subjects are suitable -~ 


for discussion in the House. Either 
because of the confidential nature 
of the subject, or because -Members 
are not in a position to discuss it, 
or for some other reason, it is often 
thought preferable for the Commis- 
sion to talk things over with mem- 
bers in the parliamentary com- 
mittees, which usually meet in 
camera. This, in fact, is where most 
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exchanges of views take place. 
All matters for which the Communi- 
ties have a responsibility, including 
those connected with political co- 
operation, are discussed very freely 
by both sides. The Commission in- 
forms members of its immediate in~ - 
tentions; it may be said to sound 
them out. In this way the Parlia- 
ment can exercise some control be- 
fore the event, and the Commission, 
for its part, is more aware of what 
the Parliament’s reactions to its pro- 
posals are likely to be. This pro- 
cedure has the advantage of enabling 
each of the institutions to preserve 
its own freedom: freedom of action 
for the Commission, freedom of 
judgment for the Parliament. a 
In the field of external relations, 
to which the European ‘Parliament 
has traditionally attached great po- 
litical importance, it is information 
given at parliamentary committee 
meetings, in a confidential context, 
that allows Parliament to follow day 
by -day the evolution of the rela- 
tions which the Community has es- . 
tablished throughout the world. 


POLITICAL NATURE OF THE. 
PARLIAMENT * 


Pani, there is one role which 
the present Parliament plays dis- 
creetly, but will develop consider- 
ably with the new popularly elected 
Parliament: that of providing politi- 
cal stimulus. The fact that the - 
political power of the Parliament 
stems neither from states nor govern- 
ments will give its views an orig- 
inality which can only be beneficial 
to the Community. 

Here, too, Parliament and the 
Commission are going to be in com- 
petition as to which one is going | 
to provide what Leibnitz called the 
flick of the finger. At the same 
time they are interdependent: to see 
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its ideas converted into legislative 
measures, the Parliament must go 
through the Commission; to find the 
support which it needs to create new 
common policies, the Commission 
must turn to the Parliament. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


The Commission cannot be what 
it is, or what it wants to be, 
without the Parliament. The great- 
est danger for it would be to see its 
role reduced to that of a European 


technocracy, powerful but out of. 


touch with its roots. But the very 
fact that the Commission is respon- 
sible to a political authority— 
whose legitimacy will soon be based 
on universal suffrage—means that 
it, too, shares in this aura: it will 
receive the charisma enjoyed by 
political institutions. For the Com- 
mission, democratic control is thus 
an absolute necessity, and strength- 
ening it a duty. 

The Parliament, which tomorrow 
will be a Parliament elected by. 


direct universal suffrage, will not ` 


create an image for itself unless, 


facing it, it has a strong and dynamic 
Commission and a forceful Council. 
Powers are only created by opposi- 
tion. A diabolical pair for some, for 
others; an ideal couple, Parliament 
and the Commission go forward 


- hand in hand. 


The past twenty years show 
clearly how.an institution such as 
the European Parliament can de- 
velop. The Commission, and the 
Council, with reluctance, have as- 
sisted in its growth. Tomorrow uni- 
versal suffrage will do the rest. 
Between 7 and 10 June 1979, the 
nine Member States will finally 
see the realization of Victor Hugo’s 
sagacious prophecy: ` 


“The day will come when cannon balls 
and bombs will be replaced by votes, 
by popular universal suffrage, by the 
real arbitration of a sovereign Parlia- 
ment which will be for Europe what 
the Commons are for England, what the 
Diet is for Germany, what the Legis- 
lative Assembly is for France.”? 


2, Victor Hugo— Opening address to the 
Peace Congress (1849), in “Actes et Paroles” 
—Paris: Michel Levy, 1875. 
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The Court of Justice — The Invisible Arm 
By WERNER J. FELD 


ABSTRACT: The Court of Justice of the European Com- 
munities is aù essential part in the equilibrium of powers 
among the major Community institutions. Over the years the 
Court has contributed significantly, to the progress of 
économic, social, and perhaps political integration through 
its vigorous development of Community law. Its decisions 
have a truly supranational nature: they are directly binding on 
individuals, business enterprises, and governments in the _ 
Community member states, without the necessity of addi- 
tional independent affirmative action by the national authori- 
ties. One of the most significant jurisdictional assignments 
made to the Community Court is the responsibility for- 
treaty interpretations. The extensive jurisprudence of the 
Court in this area has led to the gradual acceptance of the 
supremacy of Community Law over conflicting national law. . 
Controversies between Community institutions and member 
governments about treaty violations have also led to repeated . 
court intervention. In all cases the decisions of the Court have 
eventually been obeyed. Disputes between member states 
have up to now not resulted in any Court decisions. A large 
number of suits filed with the European Court involve matters 
of administrative law. As a consequence, the administrative 
law functions of the Court have assumed considerable 
importance, especially since complaints can be brought by 
individuals and enterprises regarding actions or inactions of 
the Commission. Although the power of the Court is consider- 
able, the justices have always denied that the European Com- 
munity has been subjected to a government by the judges. 


` 


Werner J. Feld is-a Professor of Political Science at the University of New Orleans. 

` He received a degree in law after attending the University of Berlin and has a Ph.D. 
in Political Science from Tulane University. He has published extensively on 
political and legal problems of the European Community. His books include: The 
Court of the European Communities: New Dimensions in International Adjudication 
(1964); Transnational Business Collaboration Among Common Market Countries 
(1970); The European Community in World Affairs (1976); and Domestic Political - 
Realities and European Unification, with John K. Wildgen (1977). 
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THE COURT OF JUSTICE — 


HE COURT- of Justice of the 
European Communities is an 
essential part in the equilibrium of 
powers among the major Com- 
munity institutions and fulfills cru- 


cial functions in the reciprocal dis- . 


tribution of institutional authority 
and responsibilities. Over the years 
the Court has contributed - signif- 
icantly to the progress of economic, 
social, and perhaps political inte- 
gration through its vigorous de- 
velopment of Community law. Its. 
decisions have a truly supranational 


nature: they are directly binding on - 


individuals, business enterprises, 
and governments in the Community: 
member states without the necessity 
of additional independent affirma- 
tive action by the national authori- 
ties. In fact, these authorities must 
make available national resources if 
enforcement of Court decisions 
against private parties should be- 
' come necessary. 


THE GENEALOGY OF THE COURT 


5 ££ 
‘The present Court is the direct 
successor to the Court of Justice of 
the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity (ECSC) which had been in 


operation since December -1952.. 
e European Economic and ° 


When 
Atomic Energy Communities (EEC 
and Euratom) were established in 
-1958, the Coal and Steel Community 
Court was transformed into the 
judicial- organ for all`three Com- 
munitiės. This ‘transformation did 
not entail any major organizational 
changes. The new court took from its 
predecessor the majority of the 
. judges, most of its personnel, its phys- 
‘ical plant, and its docket of nearly 
40 cases.! Located in Luxembourg, 


L Heal Offictél des Communautés Eu- 
ropeénnes, 19 October 1958, pp. 453/58 and 
11 November 1958, pp. 467/58 and 468/58. . 
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the Court initially occupied an un- 
prepossessing, modern office build- 
ing, devoid of any of the ornate 


‘architecture which normally charac- 


terizes the home ‘of a high tribunal. , 
However, in the early 1970’s it was 
moved to the outskirts of Luxem- 
-bourg into an imposing new edifice 
commensurate with its authority and 
prestige as the chief tribunal of.a 
potentially powerful regional politi- 


‘ cal system. 


ORGANIZATION 
The judges 


Initially, the Court was composed 
of seven judges, but after the acces- 
sion of Great Britain, Ireland, and 
Denmark, their number was in- 
creased to nine. The constituent 
treaties do not specify the nationality 


‘of the judges. However, the per- 


sonnel statutes of the Communities 
require all civil servants—and the 
judges are civil servants in a broad 
sense—to be nationals of the mem- 
ber states, although exceptions to 
this rule can bé made. So far, only 
nationals of the member states have 
occupied seats on the bench. 

The judges are appointed for a 
term of six years. They must be 
chosen from: among persons of “in- 
disputable independence” who are 
qualified to hold the highest judicial 
office in their respective countries, 
or who are jurists of high-standing.? 
Their removal from office is possible 
only if, in the unanimous opinion of 
the other members of the Court, they 
no longer fulfill the required condi- 
tions or meet the obligations of their 
office? 


2. ECSC Treaty arts. 32, 32b; EEC Treaty 
arts. 165, 167; Euratom Treaty arts. 137, 139. 

3. ECSC Treaty art. 32b; EEC Treaty art. 
168; Euratom Treaty art. 139; Protocol on the 
Statute of the Court of Justice (EEC Treaty) 
arts. 5, 6, The Protocols of the.other treaties on 
the statute have similar provisions. J 
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The president of the Court, elected 
for a term of three years, possesses 
important powers. Among them are 
the suspension-of a decision of the 
Communities’ executive organs im- 
posing pecuniary obligations on 
private persons, and staying the 


execution of an action against which: 


an appeal has been lodged with the 
Court. However, the rulings of the 
president are provisional and in no 
way prejudge the decisions of the 
Court on the substance of the matter 
before it.4 

“The judges are appointed with the 
common consent of the member 
governments. This method and the 
provisions concerning their terms of 
office have been subjected to criti- 
cism. It has been claimed that a term 
of office lasting six years was. too 
short and that, as a minimum, the 
Statute of the International Court of 
Justice should have been emulated, 
which stipulates a term of nine years 
for the judges of that Court. Further, 
it has been asserted that a six-year 
term, coupled with the possibility of 
reappointment, might tend to operate 
against the independence of the 
judge since for a reappointment the 
judge must look to his government.® 
Although the appointment of a judge 
requires the common consent of all 
nine governments, which implies 
the possibility of a veto, in practice 
the consent is a formality. 


4, Statute of the EEC Treaty art. 36; EEC 
Treaty arts. 185, 186, 187, 192. Similar 
provisions are found in the other Treaties. See 
also Rules of Procedure art. 6. 

5. Statute of the- International Court of 
Justice art. 13. 


6. Henry L. Mason, The European Coal’ 


and Steel Community: Experiment in Supra- 
nationalism (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1955), p. 25, 
relates the thoughts of the French Economic 
` Council in 1951; and Hans-Ulrich Bachle, 
Die Rechtsstellung der Richter am Gerichts- 
hof der Europäischen Gemeinschaften (Ber- 
lin: 1961), pp. 126-30, who also cites other 
critics. 
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The advocates-general 


The judges of the Court are 
assisted by four advocates-general 
who must meet the same professional 
qualifications as the judges and who. 
are also appointed for six years by 
the governments of the member 
states. Their functions are “to pre- 
sent publicly, with complete im- 
partiality and independence, rea- 
soned conclusions on cases sub- 


mitted to the Court of Justice: with 


a view of assisting the latter in the 
performance of its duties. ...”” 
Although the institution of the 
advocate-general is unknown in 
common law systems, it is exten- 
sively used in French administra- 
tive law procedure.® 

The advocates-general represent 
in no way either the Communities 
or the public; they function only 
in the interést of justice. Their sole, ° 
but vital, task is to prepare for the 


_Courtan opinion on the legal aspects 


of any question submitted to it. Al- 
though not necessarily accepted, 
these opinions strongly influence 
the Court, and their conclusions are ' 
always published next to the judg- 
ment in the collection of juris- 
prudence of the Court. Indeed, in 
the more than twelve hundred judg- 
ments rendered by the Court by the 
end of 1977, the opinions of, the 
advocates-general have been ac- 
cepted by the justices in the majority 


‘of cases. If they are not accepted, 


they ‘take on the character of dis- 
senting opinions’ and, as such, fre- 
quently offer alternative solutions 
which may influence the develop- 
ment of future case law. The advo- | 


7. ECSC Treaty arts. 32a, 32b; EEC Treaty 
arts. 166, 167; Euratom Treaty arts. 138, 139. 

8. Bernard Schwartz, French Administra- 
tive Law and the Common Law World (New 
York: New York University Press, 1954), pp. 
23-31 and 138-9. 
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cates-general may be removed from 


` office under the same conditions as ' 


the judges. The power of removal i is 
now vested ‘in the Court itself. 


The registrar of the Court 


‘The registrar of the Court is- 


elected for a term of six years by the 
judges of the Court from among the 
candidates nominated by one or 
more of the justices. He is not only 
the chief administrator of the Court, 
but also assists in the conduct of the 
Court’s judicial business. During the 
public sessions he wears a robe as do 
the judges and advocates-general. 
Requests to bring actions before the 
Court must be addressed to the 


registrar. He prepares the official- 


record of each session of the Court 
which must be signed by him and 
the president.® 


The chambers of the Court 


-In principle, the Court sits in 
plenary session. However, it is 
authorized to set up chambers com- 
posed of three or five judges and, 
soon after its establishment, the 


- Court created two chambers of three , 


judges each. The functions of 
these chambers are to undertake 
preliminary. examinations of evi- 
dence or to decide certain categories 
of cases. The division of tasks 
between the two chambers is made 
by. the President of the Court. 


Pattern of appointments 


Early in the history of the Court a 
pattern was developed according to 
which the positions of judges and 
other court personnel were assigned 
to different countries and which 


9. Statute ofthe EEC Treaty arts. 19, 30, 34; 


Rulés of Procedure arts. 47(6), 53. 
10. ECSC Treaty art. 32; EEC Treaty art. 
165; Euratom Treaty art. 137. 


appeared to allocate special weight 
to the Court presidency. Before 
enlargement, France, Italy, and Ger- 
many were assigned two positions 
each, either two judgeships or one 
position of one judge and one advo- 
cate-general. The other countries 
were given one judgeship each, and 
initially the Netherlands held the 
presidency for a number of years, 
while the registrar was Belgian and, 
in fact, still is: Following the acces- 
sion of the three new member states, 
the British obtained two Court posi- 


. tions and Ireland and Denmark each 


one. At the’ end of 1977 the Germans 
held the presidency of the Court and 
had one judgeship, the British, 
Italians, and French each furnished 
one judge andone advocate-general, 
and each of the remaining five 
countries were allotted one judgeship. 

A number ofjudges and advocates- 
general appointed to the Court had 
political backgrounds. Some held 


ministerial positions in their coun- - 


tries; a few were active in party 
politics, while others were law pro- 
fessors, but political backgrounds 
have been more common. u 


JURISDICTIONAL POWERS 


If the constituent treaties of the 
ECSC, EEC, and Euratom are con- 
sidered the “Constitution” of the 


-three Communities, and if the Com- 


munity system as a whole is viewed 
as an incipient federation, one might 
well label some of-the jurisdictional 
powers, of the Court as having a con- 
stitutional nature. Clearly, the three 
treaties accomplish what is normally 
accomplished by the constitution of 
a federal state: they delineate the 
basic goals of the Communities; 


11. For some details see Werner Feld, The 
Court of Justice of the European Com- 
munities (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1964), pp. 
18- 33. 
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_they regulate the relationship of 


the Community institutions to the 
governments of the member states; 
they stipulate the powers and obliga- 
tions which these institutions have 
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in relationship to the governments; - 


and they specify the competences 
and duties which the member 
governmeénts have regarding the 


organs of the Communities. For dis- ` 


putes between Community institu- 
tions and the member states, the 
Court is the supreme arbiter, the 
guardian of common interests, ds 
well as the guarantor of national 
prerogatives.’ In addition, the Court 
decides disputes between member 
states for which it has exclusive 
jurisdiction and which, therefore, 
cannot be submitted to the Inter- 
national Court in'The Hague.” 
Another type of jurisdiction given 
to the Court is essentially of an ad- 
ministrative nature and concerns 
such questions as whether the Com- 
munity institutions have made valid 
decisions in suits for damages 
against the Communities and their 
officials.* Pursuant to this juris- 
dictional assignment the Court also 
decides disputes between the Com- 
munity organs, for example, suits 
filed by the Commission against the 
Council. This type of dispute has 
been rare, but one has produced a 
landmark decision.” Finally, the 


12. See ECSC Treaty art. 88; EEC Treaty 


arts. 169-71; Euratom Treaty arts. 141, 143. 


13. ECSC Treaty art. 87; Euratom Treaty 
art. 193; EEC Treaty art. 219. 

14. ECSC Treaty arts. 33-40; EEC Treaty 
arts. 173-73; Euratom Treaty arts. 146, 148, 
156. In some ‘member states, particularly 
Great Britain and Ireland, suits against the 
government for damages are tried by the civil 
courts even though administrative courts may 
be available for other sorts of cases. In other 
member states all such suits against the 
governments are tried by the administrative 
courts. 

15. EC Commission v. EC Council, Case 
#22/70, Commercial Clearing House (CCH) 
Common Market Reports para. 8134 (1971). 
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‘ 


Court may act as an internal -ad- 
ministrative tribunal in cases con- 
cerning civil servants of the Com- 
munities. . l 

Perhaps one of the most significant . 
provisions of both the EEC and the 
Euratom Treaties grants to the Com- 
munity Court the responsibility for 
treaty interpretations.” In order to 
prevent nine different interpreta- 
tions and applications of the Com- 
munity treaties, as well as the quasi- 
legislative and other acts ofthe Com- 
munities, the Court has powers to _ 
insure uniformity- of law.’* Similar 
provisions are also contained in the 
ECSC Treaty, but their application 
is more limited. It should be noted ` 
that the pronouncements of the 
Court on uniform treaty participa- 
tion are not “advisory opinions,” 
but in special instances, under the 
EEC and Euratom Treaties, the 
Court can render such opinions 
regarding the compatibility of pro- 
spective international agreements 
with the Treaty provisions.” 

The judgments of the Community 


16. See EEC Treaty art. 169, and the Staff 
Regulations for the European Communities 
art. 91, paragraphs 1 and 2. 6 : 

17. EEC Treaty art. 177; Euratom Treaty 
art. 150. 

18. Under the EEC and Euratom Treaties, 
“acts” may be “regulations,” “decisions,” or’ 
“directives.” “Regulations” resemble Ameri- 
can statutes inasmuch as they are binding on 
and directly applicable to private parties in 


-the member states. A “decision” binds only 


the addressee named therein. “Directives” 
are addressed to and binding on member 
states only. See Euratom Treaty art. 161; EEC 
Treaty art. 189. The ECSC Treaty distinguishes 
between “general” and “individual” decisions, 
which are somewhat similar to the “regula- 
tions” and “decisions” of the EEC and 
Euratom Treaties. In addition, an “act” may - 
also be a “recommendation” which resembles 
the “directive” of the EEC and Euratom 


` Treaties, except that it may also be addressed 


to private parties who then will have the 
choice of means for attaining the desired 
objectives. ECSC Treaty arts. 14, 33. 

19. See EEC Treaty art. 228; Euratom 
Treaty arts. 104, 105. 4 
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Court are enforceable in the member 
` states, against private parties in the 


same manner as judgments of na-- 


tional courts. Judgments against 
governments of member states, how- 
ever, can only be enforced pursuant 
to the ECSC Treaty under certain 
conditions. The later EEC and 
Euratom: Treaties do not contain 
such provisions, but up to now all of 
the Court’s decisions eventually 
have been obeyed. 


Major ISSUES 
Supremacy of community law 


- An overview of the Court’s juris- 
dictional activities can be gained 
_ from Table 1 which provides a sub- 

ject matter analysis of the 1266 cases 
decided by the Court up to the end 
of 1977. Among the cases_arising . 


from the EEC. Treaty (the most 


important of the three), more actions 
were brought for uniform interpreta- 
‘tion of the Treaty (463 out of a total 


of 1608 actions) than under any other 


jurisdictional assignment, and /407 
opinions were rendered." This is an 
interesting and very important de- 
` velopment, since through this kind 


` of jurisprudence, the Community ` 


Court basically performs the role of 
federal supreme court. 

Under both the EEC and Euratom 
Treaties, national courts of last resort 
must ‘refer all cases which require 
interpretation of the treaties, or acts 
of Community: agencies, to the 
Court. Lower courts may also re- 
quest such determinations which 
then bind the national courts. Under 
the ECSC Treaty, national courts 
must refer to the Court those cases 
in which the validity of an act by 


the High Authority ‘or Council is 


20. ECSC Treaty arts. 44, 88, 92. 

21. See EC Commission, 11th General 
Report, p. 331. 

22. See` Euratom Treaty art. 150; EEC 
Treaty art. 177, 298. 
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contested;* but otherwise the na- 
tional courts’ interpretations are not 
restricted. 

Perhaps ‘the most significant 
opinion delivered by the Court was 
in the case of Costa v. E.N.E.L.* It 
involved a serious conflict of legal 


views. between the Community 


Court and the Italian-Constitutional 
Court. A resident of Milan had re- 
fused to pay an ‘electric ‘bill of 
slightly more than three dollars, 
claiming the nationalization of the 


electric utilities contravened certain 
` articles of the EEC Treaty.” The 


matter was referred by the trial court 
to both the Community Court and 
the Italian Constitutional Court. The 
latter court upheld the validity of 
the nationalization, examining only 
the constitutional question of 
whether a law ratifying an inter- 
national treaty, which imposed cer- 

in restrictions on Italy’s sover- 
eignty, could be altered by a subse- ` 
quent Italian law changing such 


- restrictions. Acknowledging that the 


Italian constitution specifically per- 
mitted such a limitation of sover- 
eignty,” the Italian Court neverthe- . 
less gave precedence to the subse- 
quent nationalization over the law 

instituting the EEC Treaty.” f 


23. See ECSC Treaty art. 41. This article ` 
-speaks of “resolutions” of these. organs, but 
this term has been accepted as meaning the 
same.as “acts.” 3 

24. Case #9, 25/64 10 Recueil de la Juris- 
prudence de la Cour p. 1141. (1964). 

25. EEC Treaty arts. 37, 53, 93, 102, 
allegedly were violated. These ‘atticles deal 
with member state obligations in connection ` 
with enactments of laws likely to distort the 


- Common Market, state aids, restrictions on 


‘the right of establishment, and state monopolies. 
26. See Constitution of Italian Republic 
art. 11. 


~- 27, Fora partial text of the judgment, see 2 


Common Market Law” Review (1964), pp. 
224-5. For an analysis of this decision by 
Nicola Catalano, former Justice of the Court 
of the European Communities, see ibid., pp, 
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In its decision, the Community dividuals.” The vital question has 
Court strongly disagreed with the been whether the delegation of 
views expressed in the Italian powers stipulated in article 24(1) of 
judgment: : the German Basic Law might allow 

. ; ; delegation to the Community of 

Contrary to other international treaties, fundamental constitutional princi- 

the’ Treaty instituting the EEC has ples and rights—and if so, to what 


created its own legal order which was ‘ 
integrated with the national order of the extent? The Court held that 


member states the moment the Treaty [t]he validity ofa Community instrument 
came into force and which the domestic or its effect within a member state 
courts have to take into account; as such cannot be affected by allegations that it 
itis binding upon them. In fact . . . the strikes at either the fundamental rights 
member states, albeit within limited formulated in that State’s constitution or 
spheres, have restricted their sovereign the principles of a national constitu- 
rights and created a body of law appli- tional structure.” > 
cable both to their nationals and to 
_ themselves. The integration, with the At the same time, the Court stated 
laws of each member state, of provisions ` that while Community legislation 
. having a Community source . . . have infringing upon the human (funda- 
as their corrolary the impossibility for mental) rights provisions of a mem- 


the member states to give precedence P OVE 
ba ral and a Ai measure ber state’s constitution is not neces- 
a, unilat 


which is inconsistent with . . . a legal sarily valid, respect for such rights is 
order accepted by them.... [T]he an integral precept of the common 
rights created by the Treaty by virtue law of the Community and, indeed, 
of their specific original nature, cannot is derived from the constitutional 
be judicially contradicted by an internal principles common to the member 
law, ... . without undermining the states.” This issue is not settled. In 
legal basis of the community. . . .* the meantime, in April 1977, the 
Presidents of the Council of Minis- 


; ters, the Commission, and the Eu- 
prehensive nature of the E.N.E.L. topean: Padiament -signed a Joint 


decision, the Italian courts were at. Declaration stressing the prime im- 


first reluctant to abide by its com- - d 
_ portance of these fundamental rights 
eee Can Saal bes cael _ and agreeing to respect them. While 
sted this Declaration is not a substitute 
sat aa for codification, it is viewed as 


Germany also has encountered ; ; 
difficulties with the application of l Coe alee: pied a assert 


the Community law supremacy doc- rights in individual cases, thereby 


Despite the explicit and com- 


trine. The German courts, perhaps 
more than any others, have referred 
‘a number of cases to the Com- 29. See for. example the decision of the 
munity Court but have had problems Administrative Court in Frankfurt am Main, 
in reconciling the supremacy doc- Internationale Handelsgesellschaft GmbH v. 


F ee ; A Einfuhr-und Vorratsstelle fiir Getreide und 
trine of era gael w ee Futtermittel, Case #11/70, CCH Comm. Mkt. 
basic constitutional principles and Rep, para. 8126 (1972). 


fundamental rights of German in- 30. Ibid., p. 7424. . 
31. Ibid., p. 7425.-See also Gerhard Bebr, 
“How Supreme is Community Law inthe 
28. See Supra n. 24, pp. 1158-60 of National Courts?’ Common Market Law 
decision cited. Review vol. 11, no. 3, 1974, pp. 24-34. 
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enhancing the status of judge-made 
law.® i 

Whatever the outcome of the 
human rights issue, national courts 
in all member states have submitted 
a rising number of interpretation 
questions to the Community Court. 
An interesting result of the procedure 
for preliminary decisions is the fact 
that it opens thé way for citizens in 
the Community countries to activate 
the judiciary machinery of the Com- 
munity. Although a citizen first must 
convince the national judge of the 
seriousness and pertinency of his 
contentions, the procedure has served 
to awaken Community citizens to 
the spreading web and interde- 
pendence of oan and na- 
tional law. 


CONTROVERSIES BETWEEN 
. COMMUNITY ORGANS AND 
MEMBER GOVERNMENTS 


Before controversies between the 
institutions of the Community and 
member state governments come to 
the official attention of the Court 
under the EEC and Euratom Treaties, 
usually a request must be made by 
the Commission’ that a member meet 
its treaty obligations. Failure to 
comply within a certain period 
authorizes the Commission to refer 
.the matter to the Court. If the Court 
finds a treaty violation, the | state 
government is obliged, as a signatory 
to either treaty, to implement the 
Court’s decision.* Under the ECSC 
Treaty, the Commission has similar 


32. EC Commission, 11th General Report, 
p. 280. 

33. See EEC Treaty arts, 169, 171; Euratom 
Treaty arts. 141, 143. See also EEC Treaty art. 
225, which permits the Commission to appeal 
immediately to the Court without first con- 
sulting the State concerned if the alleged 


treaty violation has the effect of distorting ` 


conditions of competition in the Common 
Market. 
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powers but can impose certain 
economic sanctions against the of- 
fending state without a Court deci- 
sion if the state involved does not 
appeal to the Community Court, or if 
such an appeal fails. 
> Among the cases charging member 
governments with treaty violation a 
considerable number have involved 
the free movement of goods within ` 
the common market (see Table 1). 
Many.others related to the delayed 
or incomplete transposition of Com- 
munity directives into national law. 
Indeed, in 1977, sixty-eight new in- 
fringement proceedings were ini- 
-tiated by the Commission and eight 
new cases were brought before the 
Court of Justice. 

In the majority of cases submitted 
to the Court, its decisions have con- 
firmed the infringement of Com- 
munity law. In no case has a member 
state government failed to comply 
with these judgments, although at 
times compliance took an unreason- 

` ably long period of time.* One might 
ask why member. states permit 
obvious violations ofthe EEC Treaty 
to reach the Court. Strong national 
interest groups may have pressured 
_a member government into institut- 
ing measures protecting an industry 
or commodity, or there may have 
been strong dissension within the 
government in regard to a proposed 
protective measure. The potehtially 
violative measure was then instituted 
with the full knowledge that the * 
Court would act as the final arbiter: 
Whatever the reasons, this conceiv- 
ably intentional shifting of final 
decisionmaking from the state to the 
Community .tends to enhance the 
authority of the Court and thereby 


34. See ECSC Treaty art. 88. 

35. Henry G. Schermers, “The European 
Court of Justice: Promction of European 
Integration,” American Journal of Compara- 
tive Law vol. 22 (1974), pp. 444-68. 
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may contribute, in a small way, to the 
process of integration. ‘ 

The Court: seems to have under- 
stood these motivations for treaty 
violations and has been very patient 
in dealing with them. For example, 
in late 1968 the-Court issued a judg- 
ment holding that Italy had failed to 
fulfill its treaty obligations by con- 
tinuing to impose a tax on the exporta- 
tion of art treasures to other member 
states. It took four years for the 
Italian government to remedy the 
situation. l 

Disputes over the relationship of 
the Communities to the member 
states, resulting from decisions of 
the former High Authority’ or the 
EEC Commission, can also be 
brought before the Court by the 
member governments.” For example, 
Germany complained about insuf- 
ficient import quotas for oranges™ 
_ and raw materials for the manufacture 
of brandy from countries outside the 
‘Comimon Market.®. Although ‘the 
Court sustained the German claim in 
the brandy case, primarily on pro- 
cedural grounds, the Commission’s 
actions were supported in the other 
case. Admittedly, such decisions 


may not-have great economic and. 
political significance. However, they ` 


do reveal acceptance of the Court as 

a fair and equitable arbiter of 

conflicts involving national economic 

interests. i 

Controversies between member 
states 


Any dispute between member 
states which cannot be settled by any 


36. See EC Commission v. Italy, case #7/68, 
CCH Comm. Mkt. Rep. para. 8056 (1968); 
Schermers, “The European Court of Justice,” 
pp. 542-53. © 

37. See ECSC Treaty arts. 33, 35; Euratom 
Treaty art. 148; EEC Treaty arts. 173, 175. 

38. Germany v. EEC Commission, case 


#34/62, CCH Comm. Mkt. Rep. para. 8016. 


(1963). ae 
39. Ibid., para. 8012. 
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other method provided by the ECSC f 


Treaty may be submitted to the 
Court by one of the parties.* Such a 


general clause was ‘omitted in the . 
EEC and Euratom Treaties, both of - 


which allow member states to bring 
interstate disputes before the Court 
only after the alleged treaty violation 
has been referred to the.Commission. 


The Commission must then ask the ` 
states concerned for comments and ~ 


thereupon issue an official opinion.*! 


However, the Court has never ren- -: 


dered any decision in such matters 


because the Commission has been - 


able to settle the disputes.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW MATTERS 
A large number of suits filed with 


the European Court involve matters - 
of administrative law. As’a conse- < 
quence, the administrative law func- ' 


tions of the Court have assumed 
considerable significance, especially 
since complaints can be brought by 
individuals and enterprises regard- 
ing actions or inactions of the 
Commission. 

The major grounds for lodging an 
administrative law complaint against 
the Community organs are lack of 
legal competence or action ultra 
vires. The second ground consists of 
a major violation of established 
procedure such as a failure to adopt 
an administrative action by the 
requisite numiber of votes, or the 


` “failure to articulate sufficient reasons 


for an act. This ground for appeal 
may be available not only in the case 
ofa violation ofa procedural require- 
ment. set forth in the Treaties, but 
also in the case of a violation of the 
inherent procedural requirement of 
fair play, which may be viewed as 


40. ECSC Treaty art. 89. 

41. EEC Treaty art. 170; Euratom Treaty 

42. See EC Commission, 9th General Report, 
p. 284. 


52 
somewhat similar to the American 
concept of procedural due process. A 
third ground, an infringement of the 
Treaty or of any legal provision 
relating to'its application, such as an 
implementing regulation, is used to 
‘contest an administrative act because 
of an improper interpretation of the 
treaties or regulations, or because of 
a complete absence of facts to 

_support the challenged act. This 
ground has been invoked in many 
cases before the Court and has 
resulted in extensive jurisprudence 
in the area. 

An administrative act may ike be 
attacked on appeal for what the 
English text of the treaties calls 

“abuse of power.”* It applies to 
situations in which an organ has 
exercised its power to achieve an 
end not envisioned in the grant of 
power. Finally, complaints filed in 
civil service matters, which have 
been frequent (see Table 1), also 
fall under the category of administra- 
tive law. 

In most cases, the Commission’s 
decisions have been attacked, but in 
civil service suits other institutions 
‘were also the target. In an unusual, 
albeit significant, case the Council 
was the defendant and the Commis- 
sion the complainant.“ The Council 
had taken the position that the 
international treatymaking power of 
the Community existed only where 
it was expressly provided for in the 
constituent treaties, while the Com- 
mission had argued that the EC. had 


43. The Court defines “abuse of power” as 
those actions through which an organ “by ‘its 
grave lack of foresight or of circumspection, 
amounting to a disregard of legal objectives, 
pursued other aims than those for which the 
powers were provided. Fédération Char- 
bonniére de Belgique v. High Authority, Case 
#8/55, 2 Recueil de la Jurisprudence de la 
Cour (1956), pp. 199, 310. 

44. EC Commission v. EC Council, Case 
#22/70, CCH Comm. Rep. para. 8134 (1971). 
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broader international competences. 
The Court held that when there is a 
correspondence between, intemal 
and external Community action, the 
member states could no longer enter 
into international agreements on 
their own, but had to act through 
Community channels. In a later 
opinion, the Court confirmed its 
concept of parallelism between the ` 
Community’s internal and external 
powers. Where the Community has 
internal powers of action, its institu- 
tions may opt between exercising 
these powers by autonomous internal 
actions, possibly followed by exter- 
nal actions, or directly by broader- 
based external. actions with non- - 
member countries.* 


CONCLUSIONS 


We shall conclude this article with 
some observations of how the Com- 
munity_ Court justices view their 
roles and strategic options in regard 
to constitutional issues. In conform- 
ance with continental practice, the 
Court has adopted the principle of 
formal unanimity and does’ not 
permit the publication of any dis- 
senting opinions to the decisions. 
While this has been deplored by 
some observers,“ it has been argued 
that the absence of dissenting opin- 
ions helps to strengthen the position 
of the Court within the complex 
operations of the Communities, and 
at the same time promotes consensus 
building within the Court. 

In its rélationship to the national 
judiciaries, the Court has always 


45. Case #1/76, reported in Common 
Market Law Review vol. 14, no. 4, 1977, pp. 
639-649. 

46. See Feld, supra, n. 11, pp. 99-100. See 
also Valerio Germentieri and Cornelius 
Joseph Golden, Jr., “The United Kingdom 
and the European Court of Justice: An 
Encounter Between Common and Civil Law 
Traditions,” American Journal of Comparative 
Law vol. 22, (1973), pp. 664ff. 
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avoided explicitly presenting itself: 
as a superior tribunal.“ It has 
stressed repeatedly that itis a special 
court: with a specific task that 
operates on an equal footing with the 
national courts, which in turn have 
their own specific missions. When a 
request for preliminary rulings is 
received, the Court has always 
sought to reply as quickly as possible, 
and to avoid usurping the preroga- 
tives of the national courts. In no 
case has a request for preliminary 
ruling been declared inadmissible. 
_ This concern for good relations with 
the national courts also has been 
reflected in periodic conferences be- 
tween groups of national judges and 
justices of the European Court. 
Several times each year national 
judges are invited to visit the Euro- 
pean Court in Luxembourg for 
mutual discussions and for receiving 


47, See Schermers, “The European Court 
of Justice,” p. 448 
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information on the Community legal 
system. 

The justices of ‘the Court have 
been very sensitive to the accusation 
that they are developing the Euro- 
pean Community into a government 
by judges.“ According to the conti- 
nental legal theory of Westen Europe, 
the task of the courts is to apply the 
law to specific cases, not to make 
laws. In ‘practice, however, every 
such application necessarily includes 
interpretation. Consequently, even 
in Western Europe, supreme courts 
and constitutional courts cannot 
avoid a limited law making function; 
their decisions obviously will have 
some impact upon public policy 
formulation and implementation. 


48. See the comments of former President 
of the Court, A. M. Donner, who is still a judge, 
in “The Constitutional Powers of the Court of 
Justice of the European Communities,” Com- 
mon Market Law Review vol. 11, no. Q, (1974), 
pp. 131-134. 
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indicates both the expansion of cooperative initiatives and the 
long range increase in joint action. The overall consensus 
formation capacity appears not to lead to political federation 
but has produced numerous noteworthy and viable means to 
collective programs. Some limited definitions of “European 
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Commission decisions of the seventies, which illustrate the 
evolution of a flexible and viable decisionmaking structure as 
the Community faces a more demanding set of problems. 
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EUROPEAN DECISION MAKING 


NALYSTS who studied the Eu- 
ropean Communities (EC) from 
‘an “integration” perspective viewed 
changes in the Brussels’ policy 
process as signals of advancing or 
retreating supranationality.! Whether 
or not such tests of integration are 
valid, and indeed whether or not inte- 
gration in Europe is occurring, are 
not the concern of this paper. We 
begin with the observation. that 
decisionmaking in the ‘European 
Communities, whatever its changing 
nature, has been highly adaptive 
over time, and has yielded a continu- 
ing flow of commitments, agreements 
and collaborative ventures under a 
variety of internal and external 
political-economic conditions. 


` DECISIONAL SYSTEMS IN THE 
EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES 


Consensus-building is both the 
goal and the essence of policymaking 
in the European Communities. Since 
no participant or coalition has the 
capacity to effectively coerce others, 
and since EC authorities have limited 
means of enforcing compliance from 
national governments, whatever col- 
laborative outcomes emerge from 
Community policymaking, and what- 
ever collective behavior follows, are 
largely the results of consensus. 

Structurally speaking, the European 
Communities embody at least four 
consensus-building systems. These 
are conceptually distinct, though 
they may operate simultaneously 
and ‘complimentarily in a, single 
issue area, in sequence in a single 
area, simultaneously in two or 


1. ‘Ernst B. Haas, “International Integra- 
tion: The European and the Universal 
‘Process,” International Organization 15 
(1961), pp. 93-129; Leon N. Lindberg, 
“Political Integration as a Multidimensional 
Phenomenon Requiring Multivariate Meas- 
urement,” International Organization 24 
(1970), pp. 649- 731. 


more areas, in sequence in several 
areas, or intermittently. We call 


„these four systems: (1) the Rome 


System, (2). the Concert System, (3) 


Ke 
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Summitry, and (4) Political Coopera- 


tion. As we shall show, each has- 
evolved over time, and each has 
been more or less functional under 
varying conditions. 


The Rome System 


The ‘first EC decisional system 
resulted directly from the institu- 
tional designs and assignments of 
the Rome Treaty, though, as. might 
be expected, what actually emerged 
after 1959 was considerably different 
from textbook notions of a “propos- 
ing Commission” and a “disposing 
Council.”? Nonetheless, the: Rome 
system is in many ways a Commis- 
sion-dominant system in which the 
Eurocracy and its leaders function in 
supranational fashion as promoters 


.of the aims of the Treaty and 


custodians of the “European” interest. 
The Commission acts in this system 


to initiate policy and to defend and ` 


shepherd its proposals. Concurrently 
it acts to mediate among national 
interests and conciliate amidst na- 
tional clashes and confrontations. 


Consensus-building in the Rome — 


System is accomplished in consocia- 
tional fashion, that is, by allowing for 
prolonged and inclusive consultation 
among all parties, and accumulating 
agreement by moving from less to 
more controversial issues and from 
lower to higher political-bureaucratic 
levels.” Structurally, the system in- 
volves myriads of intra- and inter- 
bureaucratic committees: and co- 


2. W. Hartley Clark, The Politics of the 
Common Market (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1967), pp. 15-54. Compare, 
Leon N. Lindberg, The Political Dynamics 
of European Economic Integration (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1963), pp. 49-106. 
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ordinating groups that progressively 
integrate first national positions and 
then transnational ones.* Study, con- 
sultation and negotiation in the net- 
works of groups and committees are 
generally prolonged—sometimes 
upwards of five years—and° con- 
sidered by participants a “ripening 
stage,” when “we all learn each 
others’ problems and discover that 
the only way out is along lines 
indicated by the Commission.’ 
Consensfis-building usually culmi- 
nates in the Committee of Permanent 
Representatives (COREPER) where 
final national positions are presented 
and integrated, and where differ- 
ences between the. Commission’s 
preferénces and those ofthe member 
states are negotiated. “Difficult” or 
politically charged issues, left out- 
standing after COREPER delibera- 
tions, may be passed on to the 
Council of Ministers, but in the Rome- 
System the Council functions more 
frequently to legitimize COREPER 
recommendations and to authorize 
EC action ; 


The Concert System 


So named because it may easily be 
likened to the Nineteenth Century 
Concert of Europe, the second EC 
decisional system i$ a continuing 

multilateral diplomatic conference.® 


3. Lindberg, Political Dynamics, pp. 97- 
103; Helen Wallace, National Governments 
and the European Communities (London: 
Chatham House/PEP, 1973); Helen Wallace, 

“The Impact of the European Communities 
on National Policy- Making,” Government 
_and Opposition 6 (1971): 520- 38. 

4. Leon N. Lindberg, “Decision-Making 
and Integration in the European Community,” 
International Organization 19 (1965): 64. 

5. Lindberg, Political Dynamics, pp.’ 
53-54. 

6. Glenda G. Rosenthal, The Men Behind 
the Decisions: Cases in European. Policy- 
Making (Lexington, MA: Lexington Books, 
1975), pp. 1-14. 
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The participants are ministers who 
represent their national governments 
and their national interests, plus the 
EC Commission, which in this 
context participates as a tenth mem- 
ber state (though usually with second 
class status). The Concert System is . 
Council-centered and consensus is 
built through intergovernmental bar- 
gaining and exchanged concessions 
frequently embodied in policy pack- 
ages negotiated in marathon sessions. 
Aside from the less authoritative role 
of the Commission, and its lessened 
ability to buffer national confronta- ° 
tions, what is distinctive about the 
Concert System is that it is not 
consociational. The consensus it 
generates is among governments, 
but not necessarily between them 
and the Commission. Nor is it a 
consensus that includes all of the 
relevant subnational and transna- 
tional interests involved in particular. 
issues. Indeed, issues often get into 
the Concert System because’ no 
Community solution can be con- 
ceived or engineered that will not 
alienate some important interests 
somewhere in the EC and thereby 
threaten some government’s bases of 
political support. Under-such condi- 
tions, only political officials able and 
empowered: to make political calcu- 
lations about domestic support and 


‘opposition can negotiate for their 


member states. A's a Brussels respond- 
ent phrased it, “Only high-level 
national politicians are able to do the 
appropriate “arithmetic” on the spot 
that permits weighing anticipated 
political gains against anticipated . 
costs, and therefore only such officials 
are able to modify national policies 
in order to facilitate. international 
agreement.” Like the Rome System, — 
"q, Interview with an official in the Secre- 


tariat of the Council of Ministers, Brussels, 
20 January 1977. 
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the Concert System frequently pro- 
longs the discussion of issues over 
months and years; basically to allow 
consensus to congeal, and tò permit 
unfavorable national political condi- 
tions to dissipate. In essence, the 
Concert System functions to permit 
the redefinition of national interests, 
and this is sometimes imperative for 
consensus-building. 


Summitry 


The structure of the Summit 
System of EC decisionmaking is 
` uncomplicated. Nine heads of govern- 
ment and the President of the 
European Commission, with their 
principal advisors, gather periodically 
at an EC capital to discuss problems 
of Community concern. What distin- 
guishes Summitry from other EC 
decisional systems is obviously the 
status of the actors involved. But, in 
addition, summit conferences within 
the EC are also to be distinguished 
by their agendas, since, as a rule, 
European ‘summits have a recurrent 
-central theme: “‘Efforts should be 
undertaken to promote cooperation 
and enhance unity!” Embellished as 
they are with high political symbol- 
ism, summit conferences can initiate 
or check movement in given policy 
areas, bestow or deny. legitimacy, 
foster enthusiasm or dampen it, 


elicit commitment or block it. In, . 


their positive impacts, they are 
highly functional to the operations of 
the EC in that they serve as antidotes 
to the periodic crise de conscience 
which Brussels suffers. They are also 
. occasions for exhibiting philosophic 
consensus when practical problems 
cannot be immediately solved, and 
they are useful in showing activity 
when.such shows are necessary for 
cooperative momentum. 
Consensus-building via Summitry 


Ce 


_has a mystery about it that is not 
easily penetrated, partly, of course, 
because most summit sessions are 
held behind closed doors. Certainly, 
we can suppose that bargaining and 
political arithmetic are as prominent 
and functional at the summit as at the 
ministerial level. Butin addition, the 
summit provides an almost unique 
setting for international political 
communication, inasmuch as the 
similar stations and responsibilities 
of the participants open the -way to 
mutual understanding, though not 
always to empathy and agreement. 
All ofthose who gather at the summit 
uniquely understand the political 
stakes that underlie their agendas; 
all are political pros in their respec- 
tive systems; all feel the pressures 
and responsibilities of ultimate office; 
all personify their states. Dynamics 
at the summit are also affected by 
imperatives to agree that are linked 
to high public visibility of success or 
failure. Because of the expectations 
that summit conferences tend to 
generate in public: opinion, and 
because cooperation strikes sym- 
pathetic chords among European 
publics, failed consensus at the 
summit is an outcome that participants 
strive steadfastly to avoid.® 


\ 


Political Cooperation 


What we have in mind, in identify- 
ing Political Cooperation as a separate | 
decisional system within the EC, are 
the initially ad hoc and increasingly 
regularized structures erected to 
permit Community governments to 
discuss and act in concert in issue- 
areas removed from the strict con- 


~ 8. The Economist, 15 April 1978, pp. 
57-58. 
9. Annette Morgan, From Summit to 
Council: Evolution in the EEC (London: 
_ Chatham House/PEP, 1976). j 
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cerns of the Common Market. Politi- 
cal Cooperation as imagined at The 
Hague Summit Meeting in 1969, and 
then more specifically proposed in 
the Davignon Report of 1970; repre- 
sents the most ‘elaborate form of 
extra-treaty decisionmaking. While 
Political Cooperation is not formally 
EC. decisionmaking, since neither 
its structure nor agenda are man- 
dated by the Rome Treaty, it is cer- 


tainly decisionmaking by the EG. Its _ 


‘Conference of Ministers is identical 


to the Council of Ministers, and its 
agenda concerns the collective ac- 


‘tion of the Nine in global affairs. 


Structurally, the Political Co- 
operation System is strictly inter- 
governmental and rather amorphous. 


Its institutions are a Conference of - 


Foreign Ministers, as noted, and a 
Political Committee composed of 
the Political Directors and other 
senior officials from national foreign 
ministries. In addition, various sub- 
committees, study groups, working 
groups, and other ad hoc bodies 


. come into and pass from existence as 


consultative needs and priorities 


dictate. Channels of fairly regular , 
liaison now link all of the foreign’ 


offices of the Nine, and counterpart 
channels tie in the Commission and 
the COREPER (though loosely in 
these last instances), While consulta- 
tion is the avowed purpose of this 
extra-treaty system, consensus-build- 
ing, as for example on EC positions 
at the European Security Confer- 
ence (CSCE), and on European 
attitudes towards the United States, 
has been its outcome. 

Like the Summit System, con- 
sensus-building via Political Co- 
operation follows in some measure 
from the small group dynamics gen- 
erated during the interactions of 
similarly experienced and stationed 
officials who have learned to com- 


. cussion, 


municate intimately under relaxed 
conditions. Unlike Summitry, Politi- 
cal Cooperation, at. least at present, ` 
tends to involve very little inter- 
governmental bargaining, exchanged 
concessions, package deals or the 
like. There seems no strong impera- 
tive to agree, so that when agree- 
ment does emerge, it tends to repre- _ 
sent minds meeting after long dis- 
or convergence toward 
some logical European position.” 
Then, too, somewhat like Summitry, 
Political Cooperation fills up.time 
functionally, in thé sense that it 
lends the Communities a capacity 
for continuing activity, even when 
other decisional systems are blocked. 
It is difficult to estimate the exact `. 
importance of this capacity to gen- 
erate cooperative activity for its own 
sake, though judging from EC ex- 
perience we would reckon it signifi- 
cant. Finally, and obviously, Political 
Cooperation lends the Nine capacity 
to respond to challenges and oppor- 
tunities posed by issues beyond the 
Rome Treaty, and this capacity has 


. become increasingly important as 


the EC has become a recognized 
global actor. 


THE GROWTH OF EC 
DECISIONAL SYSTEMS 


In light of what we see as the 
coexistence of several different EC 
decisional systems, we must take 
issue with those who have con- 
tended that Community policy- 
making has evolved from a supra- 
national form to an intergovern- 


10. William Wallace and David Allen, 
“Political Cooperation: Procedure as Sub- 
stitute for Policy,” in Helen Wallace, William 
Wallace, and Carole Webb, eds., Policy- 
Making in the European Communities 
(London: John Wiley, 1977), pp. 227-248. 


„mental one. We. would argue that, 


_ fromthe beginning, decisionmaking 
: has displayed both supranational ‘and 
intergovernmental forms, and that 
this continues to hold true. To the 


extent that there have been changes 


‘in EC decisionmaking structures; 


. they have ‘moved toward more com- - 


S pledty and subtlety: jac all. tour 


.decisional systems, and increased’ 


institutionalization of Summitry and 
. Political Cooperation. The Rome 
System has adjusted to the emer- 
gence of Européan interest groups 
and national interest .groups that 
have focused their attentions on 
Brussels. Recognition and access 
have been accorded to these sub- 
national and transnational groups, 
and their lobbying has been inte- 
grated into the consultative network- 
ing of the Rome. System.” Similarly, 


the system has grown to accom-. 


modate more explicit and harder 
fought intrabureaucratic struggles 
within the Eurocracy = among 
_Commissioners. 


The Concert ‘System, for its part, 


has grown to accommodate ever 


closer liaisons and interpersonal . 


linkages among representatives in 
the national delegations and in the 
national capitals. Over the years, 
such interpersonal. responsiveness 
has extended even to the ministers 
themselves. In addition, what was 
initially a somewhat ceremonial 
casting of the Council Presidency 


ll. This argument, for example, is one of 


the central thrusts of Fraris A. M. Alting 
von Geusau’s Beyond European Community 
‘Leyden: A. W. Sijthoff, 1969), pp. 179-191, 

12. James-A. Caporaso, The Structure and 
Function of European Integration (Pacific 


Palisades, CA: Goodyear, 1974), pp. 23-86; - 


_ Cf. "Jean ‘Meynaud and Dusan Sidjanski, 
Les Groupes De Pression Dans La Com- 
munaté Européenne, 1958-1968 (Brussels: 
Editions de .L’Institut.de Sociologie de 
l'Université Libre de Bruxelles, 1971). 
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has- evolved, ovér time; into an 
important leadership’ role in’ the 


` Concert System." There has also 
-been `a -maturing of the Council’s 


secretariat, heightening in the quality 
of its personnel, and assumption of 
an increasingly effective role in the 
preparation of Council meetings in 
liaison with other Brussels organs. 
‘As ‘noted, growth in both Summitry 
and Political Cooperation has taken 
the form’ of regularization: and in- 
stitutionalization. Summit confer- 
ences have been a part of EC 
decisionmaking since 1961, but they 


` increased in frequency ‘and im- 


portance from 1969 onward, and 


they have recently been institu- 


tionalized as the European Council, 
a body which now meets regularly 
three times each year. Political 
Cooperation, as already noted, has 
evolved from a series of ad hoc 
interministerial discussions to a pro- 
gram of regular conferences care- 
fully prepared by a network of 
national political directors. 


ADAPTIVENESS IN-EUROPEAN 
DECISIONMAKING 


_ Not without fits and: starts, crises 
and failures, the last 20 years of EC 
decisionmaking have been experi- 


ae Ee 


ences in adaptation. Agreements or ` 


commitments to initiate, expand, or 
accelerate common programs or 
collective actions have been con- 
tinually generated under varying 
constitutional, ideological, political 
and economic conditions within 


. Europe and without. An important 


key to this adaptiveness in EC 
decisionmaking has been its abun- 


13. Helen Wallace, National governments 


~ and the European Communities and “The 


Impact of the European Communities on 


National Policy-Making.” 
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dance of consensus-building capacity. 
Only rarely in EC experience have 
all four decisional systems been 
blocked simultaneously. Also’ im- 
portant has been the unhurried pace 
of EC decisionmaking. It is true that 
none of the EC decisional systems 
operate very well under strong pres- 
sures for immediate action, and none 
function very effectively in the con- 
text of crisis. Still, the virtue of all 
of them is that they force extended 
consultation and negotiation, they 
are hospitable to delays, inasmuch as 
postponements are not taken as 
breakdowns, and they almost never 
force participants into domestically 
or internationally untenable political 
positions. While it is true that certain 
timing devices, like deadlines and 
marathon negotiations, are used to 
force closure in EC systems, these 
are employed tactically only at the 
very end of prolonged processes 
during which EC participants are 
allowed ample time to cooperate." 
In this lies part of the durability of 
European cooperation, and such dur- 
ability has been much in evidence 
over time. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT AND 
DECISIONMAKING, 1958-1965 


Since few have questioned the 
accomplishments of the European 
Communities during these initial 
years, we shall not dwell upon the 
record but simply highlight it. The 
Rome Treaty committed signatories 
to thé creation of a free trade area 
among themselves. The first steps 
were taken in January 1959 and re- 
peated in 1960 and 1963, both times 
ahead of schedule. Concurrently, in 


14. Donald J. Puchala, “Domestic Politics 
and Regional Harmonization in the European 
Communities,” World Politics 27 (1975): 
496-520. 
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1960, agreement was reached on the 


initiation of a Common External 
Tariff, and alignments toward the 
CET were also twice accelerated. 
The first steps toward a Common 
Agricultural Policy were taken in 
1960, and major agreements on the 
whole framework of the CAP were 
reached at the end of 1962. In ex- 
ternal relations, association agree- 
ments were negotiated with Greece | 


‘in 1961 and Turkey in 1963. Also in 


1963, the Yaoundé Convention linked 
18 newly independent African coun- 
tries with the Common Market. l 
The steady record of accomplish- 
ment during the period 1958-1965- 
has led some analysts to look upon 
these early Community years as the 
golden age of emergent suprana- 
tionalism." There is no question 
that the profusion of agreements 
during this period enhanced func- 
tional: integration among the Six. 
However, more relevant to our 
analysis is the steady increase in the 
authority of all Community institu- 
tions, most notably the Commission. 
As intended by the architects of the 
Rome Treaty, for most of the period 
1958-1965, the Rome System of 
decisionmaking was the Community 
mode. The Commission served as 
innovator, initiator, package-builder, 
arbitrator, overseer, and enforcer of 
the Community interest. Even during 
this period, however, the Concert 
System was intermittently activated 
because political questions arose 
which could only be negotiated and 
resolved by politicians. Some of the 


_agricultural issues, for example, 


were of this nature. Nor should we 


omit mention of the Paris and Bonn 


15. Leon N. Lindberg and Stuart A. Schein- 
gold, Europe’s Would-Be Polity: Patterns of 
Change in the European Community (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1970), pp. 


24-63, 279-310. 
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RT in 1961, where oml initia- 
_ tives were taken which prompted 
action toward a political Europe to 
compliment the economic one being 
built in Brussels. However, 1958— 
1965 must be looked upon as the 


heyday of the Rome System of EC 


decisionmaking. 


By almost every measure, condi- i 


tions were appropriate for the quasi- 
supranationality emanating from 
Brussels during 1958-1965. Consti- 
tutionally, the Rome Treaty itself 
committed signatories to prescribed 
. courses of actions and to relative ac- 
quiescence in Commission tutelage. 
Ideologically, the spirit of Euro- 
peanism captured ‘elites (especially 
the Centrist and Center-Right: fac- 
tions who held power in every 
major EC member state) and masses 
alike, and created strong impera- 
tives to subdue and settle `na- 
' tional conflict. This could be readily 
accomplished by following, the ad- 
vice and accepting the packages 
wrapped by the Commission. Eco- 
nomically, during this early pe- 
riod, every indicator of national 
growth pointed upward in EC mem- 
ber states, so that governments could 
reasonably argue, and believe, that 
horsetrading in Brussels was doing 
no harm to their domestic welfare 
and the political stability which 
followed from it. Internationally, 
most of the world were friends of 
European integration, and those 
who opposed it—the Russians— 
abetted it by their very opposition. 
. Since no member state was asked 
during this period to trade among 
Westpolitik, . Ostpolitik, European- 
- ism, Atlanticism, and Globalism, 
endorsing European unity accom- 
plished a number of foreign policy 
ends, and supporting the supra- 
- national undertakings of the Com- 
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French policies under DeGaulle 
began to create some disharmony by 
the end of the period, especially 
after 1963, but French challenges 
to the Rome System were yet 
to come. 


. ACCOMPLISHMENT AND 
DECISIONAL ADAPTATION, 
- 1966-1972 > 


In Community history, the years 
1966 to 1972 are commonly inter- 
preted as a period of crisis and 
relaunching. They were also years of 
noteworthy accomplishments in 
European cooperation, though these 
were slower-paced and, somewhat 
less heralded than, those of the 
earlier period. In 1967 the execu- 
tives of the three, European Com- 
munities were merged into a single 
Commission. Final agreements on 
directives for the Community’s 
Value-Added Tax were affirmed in 
that same year, and all restrictions 
on the- freedom of workers in the 
Communities were abolished in July 
1968. In December 1968, the Man- 
sholt Memorandum for thé structural 
reform of agriculture was announced. 
Between 1969 and 1972 initiatives 


. were taken to move toward establish- 


ing an economic and’ monetary 
union, a common industrial policy, 
and Community-wide environ- 
mental, scientific, and technological 
policies. By 1972 most of the com- 
mitments concerning enlargement 
were finally in place. 

‘In external relations, agreement 
on. the outstanding issues of the 
Kennedy Round-was reached in 
1967. In July 1968, the Community 
signed the Arusha Agreements with 
new East African associates, and in 
1969, association agreements were 
reached with Morocco and Tunisia. 


mission confirmed this endorsement. ~Between 1969 and 1972 the global 
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Mediterranean Policy was mapped, 
aid to developing countries was 
systematized dnd increased, and the 
common commercial policy toward 
the “Soviet Bloc countries was 
established. Not least important, 


Political Cooperation was endorsed > 


and launched: during this period, 
thus giving Europe a foreign policy 
voice on issues beyond the rontiger 
of the Rome Treaty. 
` The significance of citing EC 
accomplishments between 1966-and 
1972 rests not only in the fact that the 
flow of initiatives, commitments, 
and agreements continued despite 
institutional turmoil in the Common 
. Market. What is perhaps more im- 
portant in the context of our analysis 
is that these accomplishments con- 
tinued because EC consensus-build- 
ing was able to shift to the Concert 
and Summit systems when the Rome 
System became. blocked in high 
politics areas. Decisionmaking via 
the Rome System was stymied after 
1965 due to changes in the political 
and economic environment. How- 
ever, the result of blockage in the 
Rome System was neither stagnation 
nor degeneration, but renewed con- 


sensus-building, via hard bargain- 


ing, on the basis’ of newly and. 


rather narrowly defined national 
interests. Likewise, as the Com- 
mission’s stature waned, after the 
French assault on Walter Hallstein, 
its functions as innovator, initiator 
and mobilizer of movement toward 
unity were taken over in the Summit 
System. Top-level meetings, at The 
Hague in 1969 and Paris in 1972, set 
the tone and built the framework for 
the relaunching of “Europe” in the 


early seventies under the banner. 


“completion, consolidation and en- 
largement.” 

The shift from fonsedene building 
via the ‘Romie System to consensus- 


building via Gann and Summit 
can be looked upon’as an adaptive 


_response to changing economic and. . 


political conditions surrounding the 
EC in the mid and late 1960s.. . 
Constitutionally, most of the time- 
tables embodied in the Rome Treaty 
had run. their course by the late 
1960s, and the one concerning vot-- 
ing in the Council had run afoul, so ' 
that the Treaty became both less of a 
constraint on member-state cénflict, 
and:a source of conflict in and of 
itself.1® Ideologically, “Europeans” 
in the member states and in Brussels - 
grew older and less influential. 
Pragmatists entered to replace them 
in Brussels. Nationalists replaced 
them in member-state elites. Com- 
mitment to unity in mass opinion 
ebbed. Economically, recession 
threatened and then occurred in the 
mid-1960s, everywhere dampening . 


` the euphoria in'growth and affluence 


that characterized earlier years. Ex- 
ternally, Community member states 
were being pressed by third countries 
to choose between Community part- 
ners and new ones. French foreign 
policy under.DeGaulle could not be 
accepted as “European” policy, but 
there could be no “European” policy 
without France. Neither could there 
be one without West Germany 
whose governments became pre- 
occupied with Ostpolitik, partly out - 
of frustration with Westpolitik. ` 

In overview, these conditions in 
the mid and late 1960s rendered 
almost all Community questions 
high politics issues. In economic 
matters, domestic stress raised polit- 
ical risks for governments in any 
community concessions, and national 
political interests thereby clashed 


16. John Newhouse, Collision in Brussels: 
The Common Market Crisis of 30 June 1965 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1967), pp. 151-60, 
passim. 
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with Community economic interests. 
In externa] relations, divergent posi- 
tions and political investments in 
them made concession impossible 
at any but ministerial and summit 
: levels. Equally significant, there was 
little role in this period for an 
articulator and overseer of the Euro- 


_ pean common interest because there 


was no self-evident transcendent 
common interest (except, perhaps 
everyone’s interest in continued 
cooperation). Under such circum- 
stances, the common interest became 
defined as “those terms and ends in 
community diplomacy which best 
secured the political tenure of mem- 
ber governments.” Such a common 
interest-could only be the product 
of difficult and domestically sensi- 
tive bargaining among top-level 
political figures. This was abundantly 


provided. for in both the Concert 


and the Summit Systems, which 
functioned modally during these 
migdie years. 


CONTRTNG ACCOMPLISHMENT 
AND FURTHER DECISIONAL ` 
- ADAPTATION, 1973-1978 


The years 1973 and 1974 were 
admittedly years of crisis, not only in 
western Europe, but throughout the 


. western world. European coopera- - 


tion suffered extensively under the 
pressures of energy shortage, related 
stagflation, and global monetary dis- 
array. All of the EC decisional 
systems exhibited their common 
weakness, the incapacity for con- 


sensus-building amid crisis, and for . 


immediate response to rapidly 
‘changing conditions. The destruc- 
tiveness of 1973-1974 is. well known. 


But, what is noteworthy is that EC. 


decisionmaking, and the coopera: 


tive outcomes from it, recovered : 


rather markedly from 1975 onward. 


In 1975 the Communities signed 
the Lomé Agreement with 46 African, 
Caribbean and Pacific states. Be- 
tween 1975 and 1977, all the 
countries of the Mediterranean, save 
Libya, entered into arrangements 
with the EC, thereby all but com- 
pleting the - ‘global Mediterranean 
policy mapped in 1972. With regard 
to the Soviet Bloc, the EC finally 
impleniented its common commer- 
cial policy with state traders; in the 
Middle East the Euro-Arab dialogue 
was introduced and actively pur- 
sued; in the Far East a trade agree- 
ment with the People’s Republic of 
China was framed. Internally, com- 
mitments were affirmed with regard 
to the direct election of a European. 
Parliament, and the Copenhagen 
Summit of April 1978 finally fixed a 
June 1979 date for these elections. 
That same meeting, registered new 
and concrete commitments ‘to a 
European Monetary Union. It also 
affirmed that a “declaration on 
democracy” be inserted in future 
treaties of accession. This latter 


-move emerged in the context of a 


serious Community commitment to 
pursue further enlargement by ne- 
gotiating -with Greece, Spain and 
Portugal. 

Except to say that it has proven. 
adaptive, as evidenced by continuing 
cooperation, it is difficult to clearly-- 
characterize EC decisionmaking’ in 
the post-1972 period. There is no 
question but that the Summit System 


‘has become increasingly central, 
_and .that it is now the primary 


source of European: initiative. 
Neither can one fail to note. the 
newly important ‘functioning of the 
Political Cooperation mechanism, 
especially as the EC’s well-being 
becomes entwined in manipulations 
of interdependence at the various 
nodes of the global political and ` 
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economic systems. Still, the Concert 
System continues in full gear. Much 
of the consensus-building surround- 
ing direct elections, and most of the 
internal negotiation about enlarge- 
ment, have been centered in the 
Council and handled via the Concert 
System. What is interestirig, too, is 
that the Rome System has also 
reemerged with some effect in 
recent years. Not.only has the Com- 
mission under Roy Jenkins demon- 
strated renewed capacities for initia- 


tive, but, in addition, a good deal of 


the consensus-building on external 
economic questions— North-South 
ones in particular—is coming via 
Commission guidance. Recent years, 
then, have seen the simultaneous 
functioning of all of the EC deci- 
sional systems. l 

In many ways, the amorphous 
decisionmaking structure of the 
Communities- in the early 1970s also 
reflects adaptation to conditions 
surrounding the EC. The Treaty of 
Rome is no longer a source of 
initiative, and Summitry has replaced 
it because continued European co- 
operation requires both leadership 
and legitimating authority. Political 
idedlogy in Western Europe; in- 
cluding ideology of the Left, remains 
essentially nationalistic, despite 


European slogans and symbols. This, . 


combined with the obvious fact that 
unfavorable national economic con- 
ditions are threatening the tenure of 
incumbent governments in almost 
all EC countries, makes it unlikely 
that Common Market issues will be 
resolved at levels below the minis- 
terial, and by means other than bar- 
gaining among national interests. 
Most issues remain high politics 
and these keep the Concert System 
continually operative. On the other 


hand, global conditions, such as - 


divergences between the United 
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States and Western Europe on pos- 


tures toward the’ Third World, ap- 
proaches to OPEC, and international 
market sharing—as well as apparent 
movements toward economic pro- 
tectionism almost everywhere— . 
suggest that a recognizable, trans- 
cedent “European” interest may have 
reemerged in the mid-1970s. To the 
extent that this common interest 
requires an articulator and a pro- 
moter, opportunity is newly opened 
to a'dynamic Commission with a 
President of. stature. Under such 
conditions, it is less than surprising 
to see Roy Jenkins and the Eurocracy 
acting independently. and ener- 
getically on questions like Monetary 
Union. . 


CONCLUSIONS 


We are the first to recognize that 
the thrust of our analysis has been 
contrary to much conventional wis- 
dom which contends that “the EC 
decisionmaking machinery is creak- 
ing badly,” or that “the trouble 
with decisions in Brussels is ‘that 
they are made at snails pace.”!” 
By contrast, we are led to the con- 
clusion first, that EC decisionmaking 
machinery is growing in capacity, 
complexity and sophistication. Sec- 
ond, the durability of the’ whole 
edifice of Western European ‘co- 
operation is closely related to the 
fact that EC decisionmaking is able 
to move at snail’s pace, for it is at 


- this cautious tempo- that interna- 


tional consensus-building becomes 
possible. Third, we would suggest 
that our conclusions follow much 
less from counter-intuition than from 
accurately observing and reflecting 
upon the 20-year record of EC 
decisional outcomes. In light of the ` 


17. The Economist, 3 September 1977, 
p. 49. i g oei 
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data, the- best assessment of EC 

- decisional performance must be that: 
(1) cooperative initiatives are regu- 
larly taken and these are expanding 
in substantive scope, and (2) in 
longer-run perspective most. co- 
operative initiatives eventually yield 
commitment or agreement to collec- 
tive or collaborative action. 

Finally, returning to our opening 
point, it is quite true that.decisional 
processes in the European Com- 
munities have not driven the Nine 
(or the Six for that matter) toward 
political federation, as some ex- 


pected they would. But itis probably 
misleading to make progress toward 
federation the primary criterion for 
evaluating Western European unity. 
An alternative, and perhaps more 
revealing, test of European unity is 
in the state system’s capacity to 
produce consensus on programs of 
common action. By this test, the 
consensus-building capacity of EC 
processes and institutions, ‘regard- 
less of their intergovernmental or 
supranational character, suggests 
notable accomplishment in European 
unity. 
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Economic Uncertainty and European Solidarity: 
Public Opinion Trends. 
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By RONALD INGLEHART AND JACQUES-RENE RABIER 


ABSTRACT: Impressive growth in public support for the 
European Community took place during the decade follow- 
ing its founding; there is reason to believe that this 
development was partly due to the exceptional prosperity’ 
-then prevailing in the Community’s member nations. Con- 
versely, there is evidence that the troubled economic 
conditions ‘present since expansion of the Community in 
1973 have had the opposite effect— subject to some important 
‘limiting factors. Analysis of public opinion survey data re- 
_ veals a positive correlation between support for Community 

-membership and a given nation’s level of industrial pro- 
duction at a given. time point; and a negative correla- 
tion with rates of inflation. Nevertheless, long-term’ in- 
fluences seem to dominate the effects of the immediate 
economic context. Among these long-term factors, length of 
membership in the Community.seems particularly important. 

But the presence of “Post-Materialist’” value priorities, 

and of relatively high levels of “Cognitive Mobilization” 

also show significant linkages with public, support for 
peepee integration. 
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PUBLIC OPINION TRENDS 


N THE Spring ‘of 1979, the elec- 
torates of nine nations will vote 

for their representatives in the first 
directly-elected’ European Parlia- 
ment in history. This event con- 
stitutes a major advance for public 


involvement in shaping the Euro-. 


pean Community, for European in- 
tegration was initially a process that 


was almost exclusively restricted to. 


` collaboration between a relative 


handful of highly-placed elites. With 
the national referenda of 1972 and 
1975, when membership or non- 
membership in the European Com- 
munity. for Ireland, Norway, Den- 
mark and Great Britain was decided 


‘by the electorates of the four re- 


spective countries, 
first public - ratification of a Euro- 
pean integration effort. The Euro- 
pean Parliament will place the af- 


‘fairs of the Community under the 


permanent: scrutiny of representa- ° 


tives elected by the voters of all 
nine member countries. It is a good 
time to take stock of the evolution 
of mass attitudes toward Europe’s 
supranational institutions. 

To date, these institutions have 
been all too remote from the general 
public, being guided exclusively by 
appointed officials. As a result, they 
have lacked the political base and 
the democratic legitimacy that might 


justify their playing a more impor- ` 


l tant role in dealing with some of 


the major problems that currently 
beset the European Community as a 
whole. By themselves, direct elec- 


tions will not clear the way for a` 


greater degree of European decision- 
making, but they could facilitate 
this development. Whether they do 


.so or not depends on how much 


4 


backing the publics of the nine 
nations accord the European institu- 
tions, and whether they are ready to 
support decisionmakers who act at 


~ 
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the Eare level, with an eye to 
the interests of the European Com- 
munity as a whole rather than an 
exclusive focus on the interests of a 
particular nation.. This article will 
analyze relevant trends in mass 
attitudes toward European integra- 
tion, in an effort to interpret these 
trends and some of the factors under- 
lying them. 


i 


PUBLIC EVALUATIONS OF 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE EXPANDED 
EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


The decade following the-found- 
ing of the European Economic Com- . 
munity in 1958 was a period of 
unprecedented prosperity and high ` 
‘expectations. During these years, 
support for European unification 
among the publics of the original 
six member nations showed a clear 
tendency toward upward conver- 
gence. At first, sharply divided 
along Left-Right lines, the French 
and Italian publics gradually moved 
toward a pro-European consensus 
that extended across the political 
spectrum, bringing them up to the 
initially higher levels of support that 
prevailed among the publics of Ger- 
many, The Netherlands, Belgium 
and Luxembourg. This evolution 
seems to have been favored by the 
prosperity then prevailing, which 


‘tended (rightly or wrongly) to be 


attributed in part to membership 
in the European Community. 

- The British public remained out- 
side the Community during this . 
period, at first by the choice of their 
own government, and subsequently 
as a result of two successive Gaul- 


‘list vetoes of British entry. The 


general contours of the flow of pub- 7 
lic opinion from 1952 to 1975 are 
indicated by Figure. 1; the process 
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FIGURE 1 


THE EVOLUTION OF SUPPORT FOR EUROPEAN UNIFICATION, 1952-1975. 
Based on percent ‘for’ “efforts to unify Europe.” Missing data are included In 
percentage base; thus, In 1952, 70 percent of the German public was “for,” 10 percent 
“against” and 20 percent ‘‘undecided” or “no opinion.” 
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has been examined elsewhere in 
greater detail. i 

The expanded nine-nation Euro- 
pean Community came into being in 
1973, on the eve of the most serious 
economic recession since the 1930s. 
In sharp contrast to thé prosperity 
of the Community’s early years, the 
publics of the expanded Community 
have experienced varying degrees of 
economic ‘stagnation, accompanied 
by extraordinarily high inflation, and 
the highest levels of unemployment 
since the immediate postwar era. 

Though they differ in detail, al- 
most all of the major theorists who 
have worked in this area concur 
that favorable economic payoffs are 
conducive to—and perhaps even 
essential to—the processes of na- 
tional and supranational integra- 
tion.” Similarly, David Easton views 
mass support for a political system 


l. See Ronald Inglehart, The Silent Revo- 
lution: Changing Values and Political Styles 
Among Western Publics (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1977), Chap. 12. 

2. See Emst B. Haas, The Uniting of 
Europe (Stanford, CA: Stanford University 
Press, 1958); Ernst B. Haas and Phillipe C. 
Schmitter, “Economics and Differential Pat- 
terns of Political Integration: Projections 
About Unity in Latin America,” Interna- 
tional Organization, vol. 18 (Autumn 1964), 
pp. 705-37; Karl W. Deutsch, et al., Political 
Community and The North Atlantic Area 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957); 
Leon N. Lindberg and Stuart A. Scheingold, 
Europe’s Would-Be Polity (Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1970); Joseph S. Nye, Jr., 

“Comparative Regional Integration: Concept 
and Measurement,” International Organiza- 
‘tion, vol. 22 (Autumn 1968), pp..855-80; Lind- 
berg and Scheingold, eds., Regional Integra- 


Harvard University “Press, 1971); Amitai 
Etzioni, Political Unification (New York: 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965); Philip | 


E. Jacob and James V. Toscano, eds., The 
Integration of Political Communities (Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, 1964); and Charles Pent- 
land, International Theory and European 
Integration” (New York: The Free Press, 
1973). 
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as the result of positive govern- 
‘mental outputs. In time, a series of 


outputs that are perceived as bene- 
ficial may build up a reservoir of 

“diffuse support” that is not con- 
tingent on immediate payoffs, but 
the generation of diffuse support 
can be traced back to favorable 
outputs at an earlier time, with 
economic. outputs being the, most 
obvious type and perhaps the most 
widely appreciated one.? Has mass 
support for the European Com- 
munity institutions continued to 
develop in the uncertain economic 
climate that has prevailed since 
1973, or has there been a growing 
sense of disenchantment? 

It seems that both things have oc- 
curred in connection with different 
aspects of mass attitudes. In order 


‘to grasp what has been happening, 


it is important to distinguish be- 
tween diffuse or “affective” support 
and “utilitarian” support—a calcu- 
lated appraisal of the immediate 
costs and benefits of membership 
in the Community.‘ The latter seems 
to have moved downhill to some 
extent from. 1973 to 1977, though 
with important cross-national differ- 
ences in how far it went. But along 
with this development, a sense of 
solidarity among the nine nations of 
the European’ Community has 
emerged among all nine publics— 
a -solidarity that includes a sur- 


3. See David Easton, A Framework for 
Political Analysis (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1965), pp. 124-26. Cf. Sey- 


“mour M. Lipset, “Some Social Requisites 
tion: Theory and Research (Cambridge, MA: -. 


of Democracy: Economic Development and 
Political’ Legitimacy,” American Political 
Science Review 53, 1 (March, 1959). ° 

4. For a discussion of utilitarian support 
versus affective support, see David Handley, 
“Public Support for European Integration” 
(Ph.D. diss., University of Geneva, 1975); cf. 
Werner Feld and John Wildgen, Domestic 
Political Realities and European Integration 
(Boulder, CO: Wéstview Press, 1976). 
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prisingly widespread willingness to 
share economic burdens in time of 
difficulties, and a certain readiness 
to place the interests of the Com- 
munity as a whole above those of 
one’s own nation. It may be that 
the sheer passage of time under 


common supranational institutions 


—provided they are entered into 
voluntarily—gradually instils the 
habit of viewing things from a per- 
spective broader than that of the 
nation-state, even in the absence of 
material rewards. ` 
As Deutsch has suggested, sym- 
bolic rewards can sometimes sub- 
stitute for economic ones, and the 
experience of struggle against com- 
mon difficulties can encourage a 
sense of solidarity even in times of 
adversity.’ In short: unfavorable eco- 
nomic conditions seem to have en- 
gendered a decline in the prevalence 
of positive assessments of member- 
ship, but they have not prevented 
the growth of a sense of European 
Community solidarity. Let us ex- 
amine the evidence on both points. 


In late October and early Novem- ` 


ber of 1977, representative national 
samples of ‘the publics of the nine 
European Community countries were 
interviewed as part of a regular 
program of surveys carried out twice 
each year under the sponsorship 
of the Commission of the European 
Community.® The respondents were 


5. See Karl W. Deutsch, Political Com- 
munity, Chap. 3. 

6. Field work for the Huro-Barometer 
series has been carried out by the Euro- 


pean Omnibus Survey—a consortium con- - 


sisting of the European affiliates of the 
Gallup survey group— except in Belgium and 
Luxembourg where the surveys were con- 
ducted by INRA. In these surveys, samples 
of approximately 1,000 respondents are inter- 
viewed in each country except Luxembourg, 
where the N is approximately 300; and in 
the United Kingdom, where 1,000 respond- 
ents are interviewed in Great Britain and 
300 respondents are interviewed in Northern 
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asked: “Generally speaking, do you 
think that (your country’s) member- 
ship in the Common Market is a 
good thing, a bad thing, or neither 
good nor bad?” This question is 
phrased in a way. that makes it easy 
for those who have no clear opinion 
to select the neutral option. Dimen- 
sional analysis of data from earlier 
surveys indicated that this item was 
a good indicator of responses to a 
broad cluster of attitudes concern- 
ing support for, or opposition to, 
European integration. Consequently, 
this item was included as a stand- 
ard question in all subsequent 
European Community surveys. The 
distribution of responses in Fall, 
1977 appears in Table 1. ` 

In the Community as a whole, a 
clear majority felt that their coun- 
try’s membership was a good thing, 


Ireland. The organizations responsible for 
fieldwork in each country are: DIMARSO/ 
INRA (Luxembourg and Belgium); Gallup 
Markedanalyse (Denmark); EMNID-Institut 
(Germany); Institut Francais d’Opinion Pub- 
lique (France); Irish Marketing Surveys 
(Ireland); Instituto per le Richerche Statis- 
tische e l’Analyisi dell’Opinione Publica 
(DOXA-Italy); Nederlands Institut voor de 
Publieke Qpinie (NIPO-Netherlands); and 
Social Surveys Ltd. (Gallup Poll-Great Brit- 
ain). Fieldwork in Northern Ireland is con- 
ducted jointly by Irish Marketing Surveys 
and Social Surveys (Gallup Poll). In Ger- 
many, fieldwork for the 1973 survey was 
carried out by Gesellschaft fiir Marktfor- 
schung and for the 1970 survey by In- 
stitut fix Demoskopie. In Britain, the 1970 
survey was conducted by Louis Harris Re- 
search, Ltd. In the Netherlands, the 1973.. 
survey was carried out by Nederlandse 
-Stichting voor Stetistiek. International coor- 
dination of the Euro-Barometer surveys is 
directed by Helène Riffeult of IFOP and 
Norman Webb of Social Surveys (Gallup 
Poll). Fieldwork for the Fall, 1977 survey 
took-place from October 24 to November 
8, 1977. For a more detailed report of 
findings from this survey, see Commission 
of the European Communities, Euro-Barom- 
eter Number 8: Public Opinion in the Euro- 
pean Community (Brussels: European Com- 
munity [mimeo], 1978). 
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TABLE 1 


PRuug APPRAISAL OF THEIR NATION'S MEMBERSHIP IN THE EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITY: FALL, 1977 


Euro- 
p , PEAN 
- - DEN- IRE- Com- 
Lux. MARK LAND UK MUNITY*- 


WAaLY 


Respondents (1004) (1008) (943) (988) ities) (an (aa) (ean) (i881) (8791) 
60 56 


FEEL THAT t 
THEIR NATION'S QER- 
MEMBERSHIP is: FRANCE Baa. NETH. MANY 

Total 

A Good Thing . 57% 

A Bad Thing 9 5 f %7 

Neither Good i 
Nor Bad 28 19 16 24 

Don't Know 6 16 5 10 


T f 33 49 37 14 


18 #17 24 19 3 B3 
7 7 6 3 5 7 


* Each national sample weighted In proportion to that nation's population. 


with positive assessments outweigh-. 


` ing negative ones by a four-to-one 
ratio .even in this relatively unt 
certain economic context. But a 
marked contrast is apparent when 
-we compare the appraisal given by 
the publics of the six original 
member. countries with those of the 
three new members. In both Den- 
mark and the United Kingdom, posi- 
tive and negative evaluations are 
almost evenly balanced, with.nega- 
tive ratings actually outweighing 
' positive ones in the latter country. 
The third new member public, the 
Irish, manifest a much more favor- 
able attitude but even there nega- 
tive appraisals are more than twice 
as numerous as in any of the original 
six nations. The fact that Ireland is 
relatively favorable is not particu- 
larly surprising: adherence to the 
Common Market has secured entry 
on favorable terms to a large market 


for Irish agricultural products—. 


something particularly important for 
a country that is still heavily 
agrarian. Moreover, Irish member- 
ship seems to have encouraged a 
boom in industrial development, 
linked with the fact that Ireland has 


one of the lowest costs for indus- : 


trial production of any region within 
the European Community. 


Nevertheless, the overall pattern 
cannot be attributed solely to differ- 
ences in currently prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions. All nine countries — 
have suffered seriously from the ef- 
fects of the recent recession. The 
striking difference in the balance of 


positive and negative appraisals be- 


tween the original six and the three 
new member countries seems to 
reflect the presence or absence of a 
reservoir of diffuse support built 
up over a long period of time, 
raising evaluations among the six 
well above the level that would be ` 
expected on the basis of current 
economic factors alone. 

~ How resistant is such support to 
decay in the face of adverse cur- 
rent conditions? Table 2 shows the- 
percentage “making a positive ap- 
praisal of their country’s member- 
ship in the Common Market, in each 
nation, for each of the nine time 
points at which the current series 
of surveys has been conducted. As‘a 
detailed inspection of these re- - 
sults shows, positive evaluations, 


_remained at relatively high levels 


in each of the original six member 
nations throughout the period from 
1973 through 1977. Positive ap- 


praisals have, on the whole,, been 


much less widespread in the three 
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new member countries; and their 
support levels have shown some- 
what greater volatility over time, 
as if they were more. responsive 
to current influences. Figure 2 pro- 
vides a graphic presentation of the. 
data in Table 2, combining the re- 
sults from the six in an average 
weighted according to population. 
The graph reveals a pattern that may 
be more difficult to see in Table 2. 
Though the oscillations are greater 
among the publics of the three new 
members than among the six, there 
is a certain parallelism in the rise 
and fall of attitudes toward Common 
Market membership in both sets of 
countries: ' favorable assessments 
reach a peak in Fall 1975, plummet 
to a low point in 1976 and then 
show a tendency to recover in 1977. 

This pattern bears an interesting 
relationship to the rise and fall of 
the Index of Industrial Production 
for the respective nations, which is 
shown in Figure 3. 

Let us assume that public assess- 
ments of the Common Market have 
been influenced, at least to some 
extent, by the economic fortunes 
of the respondent’s country, of 
which the Index of Industrial Pro- 
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duction is one indicator. If this is 
the case, we must note that there 
is a lag of about a year between 
changes in our economic indicator 
and changes in mass attitudes. With 
the onset” of the recent recession, 
the Index. of Industrial Production 
declined, sometimes precipitously, 
in all nine countries, reaching a 
low point in 1975—the year in 
which positive evaluations of the 
Common Market wete at a peak. 
Industrial production made a sub- 
sequent recovery, with most nations 
regaining or surpassing their 1973 
levels by the Fall of 1976—when 
public assessments in most coun- 
tries were at their low point. Need- 
less to say, there were cross-national 
deviations from the general pattern; 
on the whole, they reflect changes 
in industrial production reasonably 
well. On one ‘hand, the recovery’ 
of favorable’ attitudes has been 
relatively weak and occurred rela- 
tively late in Britain—which ac- 
cords with the fact that British 
industrial production in 1977 was 
still below its 1973 level. Con- 
versely, the recession had a com-’ 
paratively mild impact on Ireland’s 
economy. To be sure, her per capita 


TABLE 2 


PUBLIC APPRAISAL OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY, 1973-1977 
(PERCENTAGE SAYING THAT THEIR COUNTRY’S MEMBERSHIP 
la “A GooD THING”) 


FALL . SPRING FALL «SPRING Fal SPRING Fa SPRING FALL 

1973 1974 1974 1976 1975 1976 1978 1877 1977 
France 61% 68 63 64 67 57 52 64 57 
Beighum 57 68 60 57 59 62 66 69 “60 
Netherlands 63 ` 66 70 64. 67 75 74 80 74 
Germany 63 59 62 56 61 48 57 54 59 
Italy 69° 77 82 71 75 63 68 71 70 
Luxembourg 67 777 73 65 78 66 77. 84 73 
Denmark 42 35 33 38 41 36 29 30 — 37 
ireland 56 48 50 50 67 50 ~~ 50 57 59 
UK* 31 33 38 47 50 39 39 35 35 


* Surveys were carried out In Great Britain only, in 1973 and 1974; from 1975 on, the figures for the 
“United Kingdom” Include Northern Ireland as weil. 
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FIGURE 2 


APPRAISAL OF MEMBERSHIP IN COMMON MARKET, 1973-1977. 
PERCENTAGE SAYING THAT THEIR COUNTRY’S MEMBERSHIP 
18 “A GOOD THING.” 
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income was low by comparison with 


the rest of the Eurepean Com- , 


munity, and her unemployment 
level relatively high, but both of 
these things have been true of 
Ireland for decades. Presumably, 
it is changes from one’s accustomed 
condition that influence public ap- 
praisals of the benefits of member- 





1975 


Original Six 


Fall Spring Fail Spring Fall Spring Fall Spring Fall =~ 


1976 1977 


“ship in the Community. In terms 


of recent change, Ireland fared rela- 


tively well. Her Index of Indus- 


trial. Production showed only a 
modest decline by 1975, and made 
an exceptionally strong recovery 
thereafter, standing far above her 
1973 level in 1977. 

If there is, indeed, a lag of a year 
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FIGURE 3 i 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION RATES IN EUROPEAN COMMUNITY COUNTRIES, 
: 1973-1977 (SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 1970 = 100). 
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or so between changes in industrial 
production and changes in mass 
attitudes toward the Community, 
. the next surveys should show a 
further rise in favorable appraisals 
of Common Market membership in 
Ireland and several other European 
Community ‘countries. The exist- 
ence of such a lag seems entirely 
plausible: one would expect to find 
some such delay, since the con- 
sequences of changing rates of 
production do not immediately im- 
pinge upon the general public, and 
there might well be some further 
delay before the public began to 
attribute these effects to any given 
cause. 

The regression of our attitudinal 
variable on a given nation’s index 
of industrial production one year 
before the given survey yields.a 


correlation, of .253.7 This lag pro- 


vides our best fit: the correlations 


7. For these regression analyses, evalua- 
tions of membership were coded as fol- 
lows: Bad = 1, Neither = 2. Good = 3. The 
mean score for a given nation at a given 
point in time was the input to our aggregate 
data set. Missing data were excluded from 
calculations of the mean scores. 


TIME POINT 


with the index at earlier points in 
time yield lower values and the 
correlation with the index at the time 
of the survey is only .194. Though 
a correlation of .253 is scarcely 
overwhelming, it is significant at 
better than the .05 level when deal- 
ing with 81 data points, as we are 
here. Public evaluations of member- 
ship in the Community seem linked 
with economic growth or decline. 
Can we explain more of the vari- 
ance in attitudes by utilizing addi- 
tional economic indicators? Yes. The 
best such measure, for present pur- 
poses, seems to be an indicator of 
inflation. Figure 4 shows the Con- 


sumer Price Indices for the nine 


European Community countries from 
1973 to 1977. Since these indices 
show a steady upward trend while 
our attitudinal -measure does not, 
it is evident that we need to use 
the change in this index, during 
some specified period preceding a 
given survey, rather than the index 
itself, as .a predictor of attitudes. 


Empirically, our best fit proves to be 
_the rise in a nation’s .Consumer 


Price Index during the two years. 
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FIGURE 4 
INFLATION RATES IN EUROPEAN COMMUNITY COUNTRIES, 1973- 1977 a 970 = 100). 
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preceding the given survey. The lag 
involved here is longer, in a sense, 
than that connected with the Index 
of Industrial Production. This fact 
is somewhat surprising: the average 
consumer buys things almost every 
day. One might expect that he or 
she would become aware of infla- 
tion almost immediately. This may 
be true, but apparently it takes the 
public a certain period of time to 
connect inflation with EEC mem- 
bership. Once this connection is 
made, however, its impact.is slightly 
stronger than that associated with 
rising or falling rates of industrial 
production: our indicator of inflation 
shows a —.268 correlation with 


‘assessments of membership in the 


Common Market. The negative polar- 
ity, of course, indicates that rela- 
tively high rates of inflation are 
linked -with negative assessments 
of membership. 


Utilizing our indicators of both 


inflation and industrial production 
in the regression equation, we ob- 
tain a multiple correlation of .376. 


Additional economic indicators (in-. 


cluding measures of the change in 


` puts” 


unemployment rates) increase the 
amount of variance explained only 
very slightly; but our results do 
seem to indicate that economic 
conditions have a significant impact 
on public appraisals of membership 
in the E.E.C. These results support 
the idea that favorable outputs tend 
to enhance support for membership 
in a political community, while 


‘unfavorable ones have the opposite 


effect—but only in a loose way. 
It is unclear whether ‘these “out- 
really come from the politi- 
cal system in question: the reces- 
sion and inflation of the 1970’s and 
their subsequent abatement were 
worldwide phenomena that prob- 
ably were affected only marginally 
by any actions taken by the Euro- 
pean Community institutions. How- 
ever, the publics concerned here did 
seem to attribute prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions to their member- 
ship in the European. Community, 
to some extent, and if they did, 
it is a significant fact. Given the 
relatively low rates of economic 
growth and high rates of inflation 


_that were present most of the time 


i 


a 
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since 1973, the net result was a 
slight decline in favorable assess- 
ments. But it is important to dis- 
tinguish between long-term effects 
of membership and the impact of 
immediate. economic conditions. 

As we noted above, the publics 
of the original six member nations 
retained a relatively favorable view 
of membership throughout this pe- 
riod. Long-term factors—perhaps a 
reservoir of diffuse support built 
up during the pre-1973 era—were 
eroded only slightly. Let us put this 

* statement into quantitative terms. 
We constructed a dummy Variable 
based on whether a given nation 
joined the Community in 1958 or 
in, 1973. Its correlation with our 
dependent variable is .896: this 
variable alone explains considerably 
more of the variance in attitudes 
than any available economic indi- 
cator or any. combination of them. 
It seems unlikely that anything 
would greatly affect a correlation 
of this size. And, when this variable 
is used together with the economic 
indicators described. above, in a 
multiple regression, neither the 
partial correlation (.863) nor the 
multiple correlation (.892) differ 
much from the zero-order correla- 
tion. It is impossible to prove, with 
the present data base, that the pub- 
lics of the six make relatively 
positive evaluations of membership 
because they have been members 
for a relatively long time: it is con- 
ceivable (though it seems unlikely) 
that we are dealing with some cul- 
tural prédisposition that just hap- 
pens to be much more prevalent 
in the six than in the three. But 

_the results of these analyses do 
clearly demonstrate the prepon- 
derance of long-term effects over 
those of the current economic en- 
vironment, at least as measured by 
these standard economic indicators. 


` 
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The economic context is important. 
Nation-specific effects, apparently 


linked with long-term membership, 


are even more important. 


THE EMERGENCE OF A SENSE OF 
COMMUNITY SOLIDARITY 


Public evaluations of EEC mem- 
bership remained static or declined 
slightly from 1973 to 1977, for 
reasons that seem related to the 
troubled economic conditions of that 
period. Those publics that were al- 
ready strongly favorable to member- ° 
ship in 1973 remained relatively 
favorable, for the most part, while 
those that had recently entered had 
become only slightly more favor- 
able or everi a little less so by 1977. 

We have dealt with only one 
aspect of public attitudes toward 
the Community, however. Assuredly 
it is a crucial-one, for if a people 
conclude that their membership in 
a given political. community is no 
longer a good thing, the next step 


„might well be to leave it. Still, 


the appraisal of membership as 
measured here does not tell the 
whole story. The question we have 
been dealing with is framed in a 
way that tends to evoke an assess- 
ment of the utilization aspects of 
membership: one would expect such 
assessments to reflect the current 
economic context to a significant 
degree. Let us examine a less 
utilitarian, more affective aspect of 
mass attitudes toward the Com- 
munity. y 
At three points i in time, represen- 
tative samples of the nine European 
Community publics have been asked: - 
“I£ one of the countries of the 
Common Market (European Com- 
munity) finds itself in major eco- 
nomic difficulties, do you feel that, 
the other countries, including (your. 
country), should help itor not?” This 
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question evokes responses concern- 


ing what should be done, not simply 
an appraisal of what has happened. 
The responses obtained from each 
public in 1973 appear in Table 3. 
By comparison with appraisals of 
the -benefits of EEC membership, 
the levels of support for Community 
solidarity were strikingly high. There 
was a good deal more opposition 
-in Denmark and the United King- | 
dom than in any of the original 
six member nations, but the prin- 
ciple of aiding other European Com- 
munity countries in time of need 


. was endorsed by strong majorities ` 


in all nine countries. 


In. a sense, these high levels of. 


support for European Community 
solidarity are not surprising. The 


Danish and Irish publics had just- 


voted to join the Community in 
1972, in national referenda that 
evoked-intense and widespread dis- 
cussion of the choice being made. 


There would seem to be little sense . 


in joining, unless one were com- 
mitted to a certain degree of solidar- 
ity. The British electorate had not 


yet been consulted on the sub- ` 


ject, but their representatives in 
Parliament had debated extensively 
and finally voted in favor of joining 
the European Community by a con- 
clusive majority: cues from the 


political elites tended to encourage | 


a sense of solidarity—which was 

endorsed by a 2:1 majority among 
the British public. The ratio was 
almost 7:1 in the Community as a 
whole, however. These high levels 

of support for Community solidarity 
were expressed during the first year 
of membership for the three new 
countries. The very fact that the 
Community had just been expanded, 

after years of debate and difficult 
negotiations, may have given the’ 
-Community a psychological boost 
that would not necessarily last; all 
of this took place before the Arab 
oil embargo of October, 1973 and 
the sharp economic decline of 1974 
and 1975. Would this remarkably 
high level of public support’ for 
economic solidarity collapse in the 
fact of real, rather than hypotheti- 
cal, economic difficulties? For the 
Community as a whole, the answer 
is a clear-cut “No.” 

‘~ Table 4 shows the levels of sup- 
port for Community solidarity at 
each of the three points in time 
when this question was asked. 

The same data are summarized in 
graphic form in Figure 5, with re- 
sults from the original six members 
combined in an average weighted 
according to national populations. 

The overall pattern is not one of 
collapse, but of upward conver- 
gence. Among the original six, sup- 


x _ TABLE 3 


SENSE OF EUROPEAN COMMUNITY SOLIDARITY, 


FALL, 1973: IF A MEMBER COUNTRY IS IN MAJOR 


Economic DIFFICULTIES, SHOULD THE OTHER COUNTRIES—INCLUDING YOUR 
Own-—HELP IT? (RESPONSES FROM SURVEY IN LATE SEPTEMBER 
AND EARLY OCTOBER, 1973) 


` GER- EUROPEAN 
FRANCE ‘ BeLa. NETH. MANY ITALY Lux. DEN. IRE. UK COMMUNITY” 
Should Help It: 78% 78 79 77 88 87 62 80 59 78 
Should Not Help It: 9 9° 9§ 7e 2 8 25 10 28- 11 
Don't Know - 13 “13 12 16 10 5 13 10 13 13 


* Weighted in proportion to National populations; unweighted N = 13,484. ` 
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TABLE 4 


SENSE OF EUROPEAN COMMUNITY SOLIDARITY, 
1973-1975 (PERCENTAGE SAYING THEIR 
COUNTRY SHOULD HELP ANOTHER ` 
E.C. NATION IN DIFFICULTY) 


FALL FALL FALL 

. 1973 1978 1977 

France 78. ` 75 76 
Belgium . 78 82 74 
Netherlands 79 84 85 
Germany ' 77 74 72 
ttaly G ` 88 95 . ` 92 
Lúxembourg 87 88 83 
Denmark 62 - 68 - 75 
Ireland 80 83 83 


UK 59 77 75 


port for economic solidarity re- 
mained at very high levels, with 
little overall change. And among the 
three new member publics, support 
for Community solidarity showed a 
substantial rise. Ireland, which al- 
ready ranked high in. 1973, rose to 
a level slightly higher than thé 
average for the original six; while 
the British and Danish publics 
showed substantial gains that left 
them only slightly below the six. 
It seems significant that the Ger- 
man level of support showed a 
moderate. but appreciable decline, 
while the Italian level showed a 
comparable rise— during this period 
Germany was called upon to provide 
actual economic aid to Italy, and 
did provide it. Nevertheless, even 
in Germany the proponents of eco- 
nomic solidarity prevailed over its 
opponents by more than 7:1 in 
November 1977; and for the Com- 
munity as a whole there was an 
upward shift. Its magnitude, weighted 
according to the size of national 
populations; is a net gain of three 
percentage points from 1973 to 1977. 
This is a modest figure, to be sure, 
but we tend: to run into ceiling 
effects. In the case of the’ original 
six, the percentages favoring soli- 
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darity simply cannot rise very much 
farther; outright opposition was 
already very low in 1973 and a cer- 
tain proportion of nonresponse seems 
inevitable in any national public 
opinion survey. The gain was con- 
centrated almost entirely in the, 
three new member nations. The fact’. 
that there has been a pattern of 
upward convergence, with the new 
members catching up with the orig- 
inal six, seems more significant than 
the absolute size of the overall 
upward movement. 

Despite the uncertain economic 
climate that has prevailed since ex: 
pansion of the European Com- 
munity in 1973, there have been’ 
important gains in the prevalence of 
a sense of Community solidarity. 
As was suggested earlier, the sheer 
passage of time under common 
supranational institutions may tend’ 
to instill the habit of viewing things 
from. a broader perspective than 
that of the nation-state, even in the 
absénce of material rewards. The ` 
Fall 1977 survey provides another 
piece of evidence that helps ex- 
plain the surprising fact that a 
sense of Community solidarity be- 
came more widespread from 1973 
to 1977, while public appraisals of 
the benefits of membership: were 
stagnant or showed a tendency to 
decline. In addition to asking each 
respondent whether he or she felt 
that membership was a good or bad 
thing, they were asked, “And do you 
think that (your country’s) member- 
ship in the Common Market is a 
good thing, a bad thing or neither 
in the light of (your country’s) 
future in the next ten or fifteen 
years?” Pluralities {and in most 
cases, clear majorities) of the pub- 
lics of all nine countries felt that 
their country’s membership would 
prove to be a good thing in ten 
or fifteen years time. For example, 
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while only 35 percent of the British 
public felt that British membership 
was a good thing in the Fall of 
1977, 48 percent felt that it would 
be a good thing in the long run. 

It is, of course, impossible to say 
what. actually will have happened 
by 1988 or 1993. But the differ- 
ence between the two responses 
suggests that, while the various 
publics: were quite aware of the 
troubled- circumstances of the re- 
cent past, they had not lost hope 
_ for the Community’s future. 


DIRECT ELECTIONS TO 
EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT 


There is. additional evidence of a 
growing sense of European Com- 


munity solidarity. It concerns the- 


forthcoming direct elections to the 
European Parliament. Public sup- 
port for holding such elections has, 
itself, shown impressive growth. 
Earlier a matter of controversy, 
particularly’ in the new. member 
nations, by 1977 a consensus had 
emerged throughout the Commu- 
_ nity in favor of them. Over time, 

the idea of holding such elections 
has evolved from a hypothetical 
proposal to a coming reality, which 
has probably encouraged public 
acceptance. It has also required 
certain changes in the wording of 
the survey items designed to meas- 


ure public support or opposition’ 


to the European elections. 

In 1970, representative samples 
` of the publics of the six countries 
that were then members were asked: 

“Are you for or against the election 
. of a European parliament by popu-' 
lar vote of all the citizens of the 
member states of the European 
: Community?” A similar question 
was asked in Great Britain, but 
since it was not then a ‘ member of 
the Community, it was placed in the 
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context of hypothetical British entry. 
The question was repeated in 1973, 
except that ‘this time four cate- 
gories of response were offered: 

“eompletely in favor,” “favor on the 
whole,” “disagree in general,” and 
“disagree completely.” By Spring, 
1975, a concrete proposal was being 
discussed to hold direct elections 
to the European Parliament in 1978, 
and the question was worded: “One 
of the main proposals is to elect a 
European Parliament in May 1978, 
by a popular vote of all the citizens 
in the member states of the Euro- 


l pean Community (Common Mar- 


ket). Are you, yourself, for or against 
this; proposal? How strongly do 
you feel about it?” The same four 


response categories were offered as 


in 1973; and this question was 
repeated in each survey through 
May 1976. By Fall 1976, agreement 
had been reached on the goal of 
holding direct elections in May 
1978 (although important details 
remained to be worked out that, 
in fact, delayed the elections un- 
til Spring 1979). Accordingly, in 
Fall 1976 the question was phrased: 
“The ‘governments of the member 
countries of the Common Market 
have reached agreement to hold the 
first elections to the European Par- 
liament by universal suffrage, that 
is,» by direct vote of all citizens,- 
in May 1978. Are you, yourself, for 
or against this particular election?” 

The same four response categories 
were offered as stated’ above.. In 


_Spring and Fall 1977, the intro- 


ductory wording was simplified to 
read: “In 1978, elections for the 
European Parliament are planned 
in every country of the Common 
Market including {your country). 
Everybody will be entitled to vote. 
Are -you, yourself, for or against 
this particularelection?” Again, four 
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FIGURE 5 


SENSE OF EUROPEAN SOLIDARITY, 1973-1977. PERCENTAGE SAYING THAT THEIR COUNTRY 
SHOULD HELP ANOTHER EUROPEAN’ CouNTRY IN DIFFICULTY. , 
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response categories were offered. 
Figure 6. shows the changes over 
time in the percentage completely 
favorable, or to some extent favor- 
able, to a directly-elected European 
Parliament. 
changes in wording of the question, 
and the shift from a distant possi- 
bility to a measure that had been 
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approved by the respective govern- 
ments, support for a directly-elected 


‘European Parliament changed only — 


gradually in the original six mem- 
ber countries, rising from a weighted 
average of 60 percent favorable in 
1970, to 74 percent favorable in 
Fall 1977. Changes among the pub- 
lics of the three new member coun- 
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FIGURE 6 
PERENE 'FOR” A DIRECTLY ELECTED: EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT, 1970- 1977. 
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tries were dramatic by comparison. 
In 1970, only 25 percent of the 
British public were favorable, while 
a 55 percent majority were opposed 
to a directly elected European Par- 
liament. By late 1977, support was 
voiced by 69 percent and opposi- 


tion by only 18 percent. In our. 
earliest Danish survey, nine months . 


after Danish entry, only 36 percent 
were favorable while 43 percent 
were opposed. By 1977 these figures 
had shifted to 54 percent and 29 
percent, respectively. In Ireland, a 


45 percent plurality were: already . 


favorable to a directly elected Euro- 
pean Parliament in 1973, but this 
- figure rose to 74 percent in 1977. 





1975 


“1976 1977 


Once again, we find the phe- 
nomenon of upward convergence, 
with the three new member publics 
catching up with the original six, 


- but here the evidence is far stronger 


than anything we have seen above. 


` It seems likely that much of the 


change since 1975:is due to a process 
in which the publics became aware 
of, and influenced by, decisions 
made by national elites. But if this 
were the case, it illustrates force- 
fully the extent to which these 


_publics can be mobilized in support 


of European institutions, when their 
generally favorable predispositions 
are reinforced by positive action on 
the part of political leaders. 
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The growth of public backing for 
direct elections to the European 
Parliament is impressive, but it is 
probably a relatively soft indicator 
of a sense of European solidarity. 
Ọne might favor such elections in 
the belief that the European Par- 
liament will remain unimportant; or 
because one sees it as a forum for 
the defense of national interests. 
The 1977 surveys included a ques- 
tion that enables us to examine the 
latter possibility. It is also a rela- 
tively “difficult” question that helps 
provide an. indication of the dis- 
tribution of hard-core Europeans, 
because it explicitly-pits the national 
interest against that-of the Com- 
munity as a whole. The item is: 
“Which ‘of the following attitudes 
would you expect a (British, French, 
etc.) member of the European Par- 
liament to have? 


“—He should support things that are 
good for Europe as a whole, even 
if they are not always good for (my 
country) at the time. 

—He should support the interests of 
(my country) all the time whether 
or not they are good. for Europe as 
a whole. 


The responses to this item in Fall 
1977 appear in Table 5. 

The proportion according priority 
to the interest of Europe as a whole 
above the national interest is far 
smaller than the proportion favoring 
a directly-elected European Parlia- 
ment, as one would expect. In the 
three new member countries the 
national ‘interest is clearly pre- 


, ponderant over that of'the Com- - 


munity. In Belgium; the two are in 
nearly even balance. But in the re- 
maining five of the original six 
member countries—and in the Com- 
munity as a whole—the predomi- 
nant attitude is to feel that one’s 
representative in the European Par- 
liament should support measures 
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that are good for Europe as a whole, 


even if they run counter to the 
immediate national interest. 

This question has not been asked 
over a sufficient period of years.. 
to enable us to draw any conclu- 
sions about long-term trends. The 
fact that the publics of the older 
member countries are substantially 
more likely to give priority to Euro- 
pean interests suggests that the 
formation of a European outlook is 


something that develops: rather 
slowly. It does not, however, neces- 


sarily indicate the direction in which 
the three newer publics are moving. 
In a sense, this item provides a 
test of whether an individual is pre- 
pared to become a citizen of Europe. 
And the results indicate that Eufo- 
peans do exist. They are outnum- 
bered by those who are citizens of a, 
given country first and foremost, 
among the three newer members 
of the Community. But among those 
publics that had experienced almost 
twenty years of membership in the 
Community by Fall 1977, the Euro- 
peans seemed to comprise a majority. 


- JNDIVIDUAL-LEVEL DIFFERENCES 


IN ASSESSMENT OF MEMBERSHIP ” 
AND A SENSE OF COMMUNITY 
SOLIDARITY 


Up to this point we have focused 
entirely on variations in public atti- 
tudes across nations and.across time. 
Nations are not monolithic, how- 
ever; within each country, one finds 
substantial differences in support 
for European integration between 
people of different sex, age, occupa- 
tion, political loyalties and educa- 
tional levels. In order to under- 
stand changes over time in the sup- 
port levels of given nationalities, 
we must analyze these individual- 
level differences as well as the 
political and economic environment 


a E 
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' of given nations at given times. 


For example, the upward conver- 
gence of the French and Ttalian 
publics with the other publics of 
the original six-member European 
Community can be attributed, in 
large part, to the conversion of the 
communist electorates of these coun- 
tries from hostile to favorable orien- 
tations toward integration.® 

Among those individual-level char- 
acteristics ‘that show substantial 
associations with support for Euro- 
pean integration, education is prob- 
ably.the most pervasive: the highly- 
educated are consistently more fa- 
vorable than the less-educated. This 
finding emerges from virtually every 
nationwide survey that has ever 
been conducted on the subject. 
The fact itself is clear and un- 
mistakable. But it can- be inter- 
preted in a variety of ways. 

On ‘one hand, it could be at- 
tributed to the fact that the more 
educated tend ‘to have higher in- 
comes and more desirable jobs than 
the less educated. Accordingly, the 


` argument might plausibly be de- 


veloped that education is linked 
with support for integration because 
the more educated respondents 
tend'to be of higher social class 
level; European integration benefits 
the upper and. middle classes more 
than the working class; thus the 
fact that the more educated are 
relatively favorable to integration is 
simply an expression of social class 
interest.’ Carried a bit farther, one 


8. See Inglehart, The Silent Revolution, 
Chapter ‘12; and Robert D. Putnam, “Inter- 
dependence and the Italian Communists,” 
Pffiernational Organization, 32, 2 (Spring, 


, 1978), forthcoming. 


8. In practice, it is difficult to demonstrate 
that integration benefits the middle class 
more than the working class. The former 
unquestionably do have higher incomes-and 
social status, but there is very little evidence 
that these differences would be smaller. if 
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could argue that poon ETEA 
pean ‘integration is inherently a 
Right-wing political position, while 
opposition to` integration’ is the 
natural stance of the Left. In sup- 
port of this argument one could 
marshal evidence that the electo- 
rates of the Left tend to. be less 
favorable to integration than those 
of the Right. This is frequently, 
but by no means universally true— 
but one might save the hypothesis 
by arguing that in some countries, 
the electorates of the Left have 


fallen prey to delusions. The im- 


plication of this general interpreta- 
tion is that the future growth or 
decline of mass support for Euro- 
pean integration depends essen- 
tially on whether the Left or the 
Right ultimately triumphs. 

The foregoing interpretation makes 
the assumption that the more edu- 


cated are relatively pro-European « 
from ` 


because they tend to come 
higher social class backgrounds. 
But education is a complex vari- 
able that taps many things. It is 
indeed an indicator of one’s social 
class. It is also an indicator of the 
presence or absence of certain cog- 
nitive skills, for the more educated 
tend to know more, and: are more 
accustomed to dealing with abstrac- 
tions and remote: objects than the 
less educated. Finally, education is 


an indicator of one’s social milieu: 


the more educated tend to move in 
different circles, read or view differ- 
ent media, and become exposed to 
different influences from the less 


‘educated. It may be’ true that the 


the Community did not exist. An alternative 


version of the argument might therefore be 
that, regardless of whether they actually do 
benefit more, middle, class respondents are 
more likely to think that they do and this 
explains their higher levels of support for 
integration: 
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TABLE 5 


EUROPEAN COMMUNITY SOLIDARITY: SHOULD PRIORITY BE GIVEN TO YOUR COUNTRY’S 
NATIONAL INTERESTS OR TO THOSE OF EUROPE AS A WHOLE? (RESPONSES 
` TO FALL, 1977 SURVEY) 


A (BRITISH, FRENCH, ETC.) MEMBER OF THE 
EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT SHOULD: 


Support things that are good 
for Europe as_a whole, even if 
they are not always good for 


(my country) at the time 48% 39 
Support the interests of (my 

country) whether or not they 

are good for Europe asa whole 40 4i - 
Don't Know 12 -20 


* Weighted in proportion to national populations. 


more educated are relatively pro- 
European simply because this is the 
best way to pursue a distinctive 
class interest. But it could work the 
other way around: it might be that 
any observed social class differences 
in levels of support for European 
integration result from the fact that 
middle class respondents have, on 
the whole, received more educa- 
tion than working class respondents. 

Let us compare the relative 
strengths of the relationships be- 
tween support for European integra- 
tion and the respondent’s educa- 
tional level on one hand, and the 
occupation of the head of the re- 
spondent’s household, on the other. 
Table 6 shows the percentages 
making positive appraisals of Euro- 
pean Community membership by 
education and occupation in the 
European Community as a whole, 
as of Fall 1977. Though. there is 
some cross-national variation in the 
strength of these relationships, these 
figures are reasonably representa- 
tive of the pattern that is found 
in each of the nine member nations 
(though not, of course, of the ab- 
solute levels). They are also fairly 


France BELG. NETH. 


Eumo- ' 

PEAN 

Com- 

GER. itay Lux Den Ine. UK MUNITY* 
65 . 49 54 48 36 35 42 48 
27 36 39 43 52 68 52 4V 
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typical of those found at other points 
in time, though it seems worth 
mentioning that both of these rela- 
tionships were somewhat stronger 
in 1977 than they were in 1973. 
The first thing that we might 
note is the fact that respondents 
in households headed by manual 
workers do, indeed, make less favor- 
able appraisals of EEC member-’ 
ship than those in households 
headed by a person with a non- 
manual occupation. The impression 
that these data convey, however, 
is scarcely one of social class 
polarization: a majority of the re- 
spondents in both manual and non- 
manual households made favorable 
appraisals; there is simply a differ- 


-ence in degree and the difference 


is not overwhelming. Furthermore, 
when we compare the responses of 
all four broad occupational cate- 
gories, there is no monotonic re- 
lationship between income and the 
proportion making favorable ap- 
praisals: those from farm house- 
holds have the lowest mean family 
income but they prove to be fully as 
favorable as our highest income 

group, those from nonmanual house- | 
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TABLE 6 


APPRAISAL OF EUROPEAN COMMUNITY - 
MEMBERSHIP BY EDUCATION AND BY 
OCCUPATION, HEAD OF HOUSE- 
HOLD* (PERCENTAGE SAYING 
THAT THEIR COUNTRY’S 
MEMBERSHIP IS A 
GooD THING) 


1. By Education 


Respondent left schooi at: 


Age 15 or younger 54% (4179) 
Ages 16-18 years 63 (2308) 
Age 19 or older 73 (1885) 


Eta = .154 


2. By Occupation, Head of Household 


Farmer 68% (291) 
Manual worker 53 (2421) 
Nonmanual 68 (3454) 
Inactive 57 (2204) 
Eta = .136 < 


* Fall, 1977 nine-nation survey, weighted accord- 
ing to population. Weighted N’s are shown In this 
and subsequent tables. 


holds. Finally, the apparent impact 
of education.on one’s attitude proves 
to be stronger than the’ apparent 
impact of one’s occupation. A simple 
comparison of the size of the per- 
centage differences between the 
various groups suggests that this is 
the case, and the relative size, of 
the Eta coefficients confirms it. 
When we enter both variables into 
a Multiple Classification Analysis 
that adjusts, for the effects of na- 
tionality, income, age, and political 
party preferences, as well as the 
effects of education and occupa- 
tion on each other, we obtain Beta 
coefficients of .090 and .045 for 
education and occupation, respec- 
tively. Education proves to be a 
. more powerful predictor of attitudes 
than does occupation. In other 
words, our data give more support 
to: the hypothesis that middle class 
respondents are relatively favorable 
to European integration because 
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ı they tend to have relatively high 
, levels of education than ‘to the con- 
-verse hypothesis. 


But this still leaves unanswered 
the question of why the more edu- 
cated tend to be relatively favor-' 
able. Could it be due to the in- 
fluence of distinctive: political party 
preferences? In general, the more 
educated are more likely to support 
relatively conservative political par- 
ties than the less educated; and, 
as we have noted, in most (though 
not all) of the European Community | 
countries the parties of the Right 
give more ‘support to European, 
integration than those of the Left. 
Could this be a cause of spurious 
correlation? Again, the answer seems 
to be no. Table 7 shows the dis- 
tribution of favorable appraisals of 
EEC membership among those who 
support political parties of the Left 
and Right respectively, at four points 
in time in the Community as a 
whole. 

The electorates of the Left con- 
sistently make less favorable assess- 
ments of membership than do those 
of the Right, although the gap seenis 
to have narrowed since 1973, but 
the percentage differences found 
here are even smaller than those., 
associated with manual versus non- 
manual occupations. There are ma- 
jor cross-national differences in the 
explanatory power of this variable, 
which we will touch on later. On. 
the ‘whole, the partisan differences 
are modest (the Eta coefficient 
for this variable in Fall 1977 was 
only .064). This fact suggests, and 
more detailed statistical analysis 
confirms, that the attitudinal differ- 
ences by education and occupation 
could be attributed to differential 
political party preferences to only a 
limited extent. The fact remains 
that the more educated are con- 


.sistently more favorable to Euro- 
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` TABLE 7. . 


APPRAISAL OF EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 
MEMBERSHIP BY POLITICAL PARTY 
PREFERENCE: 1973-1977 (PER-- 
CENTAGE SAYING THAT THEIR 
COUNTRY'S MEMBERSHIP 
Is A GOOD THING) 





RESPONDENT 
Supports X 
A PARTY FAL . FALL FALL FALL 
OF THE: 1973 1976 1976 1977 
Left 60% 57 55 58 
73 69 65 65 


Right 


pean integration than the rest of 
their compatriots, and this is one 
of the most important attitudinal 
cleavages within the respective 
countries. Why? 


Two ANALYTICAL HYPOTHESES — 


Earlier analyses have suggested 
two distinct types of underlying 
causes. They might be described 
as the “Cognitive Mobilization” 
‘hypothesis and the “Materialist/ 
Post-Materialist” hypothesis, re- 
spectively. Both hypotheses have 
been developed in considerable de- 
tail in previously published work. 
We will provide only a brief sum- 
. mary of them here.’° 

The Cognitive Mobilization hy- 
pothesis argues that the rising edu- 
cational levels of recent decades, 
coupled with the growing avail- 
_ ability of information about things 
happening in distant places, is con- 
ducive to an increasingly cosmopoli- 


4 
` 10. For a fuller discussion of “Cognitive 
Mobilization” see Inglehart; “Cognitive Mo- 
bilization and European Identity,” Compara- 
tive Politics 3, 1 (October 1970) pp. 45-70; 
the Materialist/Post-Materialist hypothesis 


was first developed in Inglehart, “Changing _ 


Value Priorities and European Integration,” 
Journal of Common Market Studies 10,1 
(September 1971) pp. 1-36. Both themes 
have been exploted further in Inglehart, 
The Silent Revolution, Chaps. 2, 11, 12 
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tan outlook on the part of Wester 
publics. The ability to handle ab- 
stractions, to process information 
about remote and complex entities: 
(such as the European Community) 
lies at the heart of the Cognitive 
Mobilization process, and formal 
education tends to increase these 
skills. The illiterate peasant tends 
to be a parochial whose horizons . 
are limited to the village or rural 
area in which he lives." His in- 
volvement in politics tends to be 


-based on personal loyalties and 


word-of-mouth communications. 
The relatively well-educated pub- 
lics of contemporary Western Europe 
are far better equipped to under- 
stand and take part in politics at 


the national level. To a greater 


degree than was true*in the past, 
they are able to process informa- 
tion about what is happening in 
Europe as a whole, and the pene- 
tration of electronic communications ` 
media makes such information 
readily available. One consequencé 
is that these publics are relatively 
likely to know about and discuss 
European politics and to view things 
from a European perspective. For 


Il. The classic empirically based study of 
parochial versus cosmopolitan worldviews 
among mass publics is that of Daniel Lerner, 
The Passing of Traditional Society (New 
York: Free Press, 1958). In their seminal 
study, The Civic Culture (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1963), Gabriel Almond 
and Sidney Verba document the importance 
of formal education in promoting a sense of 
“subjective political competence” and a 
participant role in politics. We view Cogni- 
tive Mobilization as an extension of the 
social mobilization process that continues 
within the individual after the external land- 
marks of social mobilization (such as ur- 
banization, universal suffrage, industrializa- 
tion and compulsory education) have been 
completed. See Karl W. Deutsch, “Social 
Mobilization and Political Development,” 
American Political Science Review 55, 2 (Sep- 
tember, 1961) pp. 493-514. 
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many (eepedially: among thé publics 
of the’ original six member coun- 
tries) the European Community has 
become a familiar object rather than 
something strange and threatening. 

The Materialist/Post-Materialist 

hypothesis holds that people have a 
variety of needs, ranging from 
needs for subsistence and physical 
safety, to needs for belonging, soli- 
darity, esteem and realization of 
-one’s intellectual and esthetic po- 
tential. Though all of these things 
are valued, people give priority 
in their values and behavior to 
those needs that are in relatively 
short supply. 

Throughout most of recorded his- 
tory, most. people have been pre- 
occupied by the struggle for mate- 
rial survival. But the unprecedented 
prosperity of western countries in 


recent decades has led to the emer- . 


gence of substantial numbers of 
Post-Materialists— people who give 
top priority to the needs for be- 
longing and self-realization. A Mate- 
rialist value type (that gives top 
priority to the sustenance and safety 
needs) remains far more numerous, 
however. ^ ' 

One’s basic value priorities tend . 
to crystalize during pre-adult years 
and change relatively, little there- 
after. Accordingly, one’s relative em- 
phasis on survival or. higher-order 
needs is a relatively. fixed char- 
acteristic and not simply a response | 


`” tothe immediate environment. In a 


given setting, the Materialist value 
type tends to focus mainly on the 
pursuit of economic and physical 
security, while the Post-Materialist 
type places more emphasis on be- 
longing and intellectual pursuits. 
One consequence is that, quite apart 
from their relative levels of Cogni- 


tive Mobilization, the Post-Material- - 


ists are more likely to take an 
interest in remote and -abstract 


i m a avr y 


causes— European integration being 


one of many possibilities—and to 
place relatively heavy emphasis on 
a sense of European solidarity (as 
one of numerous possible ways to 
satisfy the need for belonging). 
-The two hypotheses that we have 
just sketched out imply that rela- 
tively well-educated: and economi- 


‘cally-secure groups will tend to be. 
relatively favorable to European 


-integration, other things being equal. 
This is not an iron law of uni- 
versal determinism, merely a prob- 
able relationship. It is possible, for 
example, that a Post-Materialist 


‘might seek to-attain a sense of ° 


belonging through involvement in 
some cause aimed at political dis- 
integration rather than integration: 
Belgium’s Flemish separatists seem 
to constitute a case in point. Never- 
theless, those with Post-Materialist 
value prioritiés have a relatively 
high . potential for mobilization in 
support of such causes as European 
integration; and the higher their 
level of Cognitive Mobilization, 
the greater their potential for in- 
volvement. 

The implications for European in- 
tegration of these two hypotheses 
were subjected to empirical tests 
based on survey data from 1970 
and 1973, and the results generally 
support the interpretation just given.” 


12. For a detailed account of the opera- 
tionalization and testing of these hypotheses, 
see the sources cited in n. 11. Very briefly, we 
hypothesized that those who had spent their 
formative years in economic and physical 
security would be most likely to have Post- 
Materialist values. Accordingly, the indicator 
of value type used in this article is based on 
responses to the following questions: 


If you had to choose among the following 
gs, which are the two that seem most 
desirable to you?” ` 
~— Maintaining order in the nation 
—Giving the people more say in important 
political decisions 
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—Fighting rising prices 
—Protecting freedom of speech. 


The first item, Order, was designed to tap 
concerns for physical safety; the third item, 
rising prices, was designed to tap a concern for 
economic stability. The two other items 
reflect nonmaterial, expressive concerns. On 
the basis of their two choices, our respondents 
thus fell into three categories: the Materialists 
(those who chose the first and third items 


together); the Post-Materlalists (those who: 


` chose the second and fourth items together); 
and the Mixed types (those choosing any of 
the four remaining combinations). While this 
simple 4-item battery provides a parsimonious 
and fairly effective indicator of value priorities, 
a 12-item battery has been developed that is 
more accurate and reliable. It is more difficult 
to measure skills than attitudes in a public 
. opinion survey. For practical reasons, our 
measures of cognitive level are indirect. The 
Cognitive Mobilization indicator used here is 
based on responses to two questions that have 
become standard items in the European 
Community surveys. They are: 


When you get together with your friends, 
would you say that you discuss political 
matters frequently, occasionally, or never? 


When you, yourself, hold a strong opinion, 
do you ever find yourself persuading your 
friends, relatives or fellow workers to share 
your views? (if yes): Does this happen 
often, from time to, time or rarely? 


Our reasoning in using these items as indi- 
cators’ of skills (which clearly, they do not 
measure directly) is that those who know and 
understand something about political life. are 
most likely to discuss it; and that those most 
skilled in argumentation are most apt to at- 
tempt to persuade others to adopt their 
opinions. Needless to say, this is not always 
true. But overall, the “Mobilized” responses 
to these items show strong positive correla- 
tions with one’s level of political information, 
sense of political competence and education, 
as is demonstrated in Inglehart, The Silent 
Revolution, Chapter 11. We dichotomized 
between relatively “High” and “Low” levels 
of Cognitive Mobilization by classing as 
“high” those who discuss politics “frequently” 
or “occasionally,” and persuaded other people 
“often” or “from tinie to time.” Those who 
discussed politics “frequently” were ranked 
“high” even if they didn’t persuade others to 
accept their views. The remaining respondents 
were classed as “Low” on Cognitive Mobili- 
zation. Obviously, this is a generous definition 
of “High” levels of Cognitive Mobilization — 


One wonders, however, how -well 
the empirical relationships observed 
in the early 1970’s would hold up 
in the changed socioeconomic en- 
vironment of the late 1970's. 

In order to examine the current 
relevance of mass publics’ value 
priorities and cognitive skills to sup- 
port for European integration, we set 


. out to develop a typology that would 


enable us to measure the combined 
effects of the two variables. A typol- 
ogy seemed useful because, while 
the “Post-Materialist type tends to 
rank high on Cognitive Mobiliza- 
tion, there is nothing that approaches 
a one-to-one relationship, empiri- 
cally. Moreover, the effects of the 
two variables are not necessarily 
additive: they display some interest- 
ing interaction effects, as we will 
see below. 

A series of typological analyses 
were carried out in order to examine 
the relative homogeneity of various 
groups in regard to values, levels of 
Cognitive Mobilization and certain 
related attitude3.? The results of 
these analyses support the construc- 
tion of a typology based on two sets 
of three groups: the six types 
consist of, on one hand, the Material- 
ist, Post-Materialist and Mixed. (or 
intermediate) value types among 
those with relatively low levels of 
Cognitive Mobilization; and the Ma- 
terialist, Post-Materialist and Mixed 
value types among those respond- 
ents having relatively high levels 
of Cognitive Mobilization. 

But in addition to these six groups, ` 


but even by this liberal standard, the majority 


of the public fell into the “Low” category. 
13. Much of the groundwork for the Politi- 
cal Orientation Typology used here was laid 


- by Bruno Roche of the Institut Francais 


d’Opinion Publique, who carried out an ini- 
tial series of typological analyses. The authors 
are indebted to M. Roche for his contri- 
butions. ’ 
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. the typological analyses point to the 
existence of a seventh ‘group, hav- 


ing such distinctive characteristics . 


that it should be treated as a sepa- 
rate category in the typology. The 
respondents in-this seventh group 


were identified by their responses _ 


to the question: 


On this card are three basic kinds 
of attitudes toward the society in which 
we live. Please choose the one which 
best describes your own opinion: 

1. The entire way our society is or- 
ganized must be radically changed 
by revolutionary action. 

2. Our society must be gradually changed 
by reforms. 

3. Our present society must be valiantly 
defended against all subversive 
forces. ` 


As shorthand terms one rich refer 
to the three respective options as 
Revolution, Reform, and Reaction. 
In November 1977 the percentages 
‘choosing each option in the Corm- 
munity as a whole (weighted accord- 
ing to population) were 6 percent, 
55 percent and 32 percent respec- 
tively—with 7 percent giving no 
answer. . 

While those who choose the first 
or Revolutionary option. constituted 
only six percent of the European 
public, they are a particularly inter- 
esting and highly distinctive group. 
In regard to both value priorities 
and Cognitive Mobilization, there 

- was considerably more difference 
between the Revolutionaries and 
the Reformists than between the Re- 
formists and the Reactionaries .or 
nonresponding groups. Specifically, 
the Revolutionaries have dispropor- 
tionately high levels of political 
interest and activity’in discussions; 
and a quite disproportionate tend- 
ency to be Post-Materialists. We 

` hasten to emphasize that it would 
be a serious error to conclude that 
all Post-Materialists are potential 


s 


' Revolutionaries. 
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There is a Re- 
formist majority among all three 
value types. But when we focus 
our’ attention on the two extremes 
of the -Revolutionary-Reectionary 
continuum, we find striking differ- 
ences according to value type. 
Among the Materialists. Reac- 
tionaries outnumber Revolu-ionaries 
by an overwhelming 10:1 ratio. 
Among the mixed value types Reac- 
tionaries outnumber Revolucionaries 
by 4:1. But among the Post-Material- . 
ist group, the ratio is approximately 
1;1—with Revolutionaries more nu- 
mérous than Reactionaries. The 
Revolutionaries resemble the Post- 
Materialists in being considerably 
younger and better educated than 
the population at large. Further- 
more, the two groups`are similar 
in showing a decided preference 
for the political parties of the Left. 
But in other crucial respezts they 
are dramatically different, as we will 
see shortly. Consequently, we con- 
structed a Political Orientation Ty- 
pology containing seven, rather than 
six, groups, using the procedure 
shown in Figure 7. 

Figure 7 shows the pe-centage 
of the European Community public 
(weighted according to population) 
falling into each of the seven types 
in Fall 1977. We replica-ed this 


. procedure using data from the Fall 


1976 surveys. The distribution of the 
respective types proved to De quite 
stable: in Fall 1977 six of the seven 
groups were within one percent of 
their Fall 1976 distributions. The 
seventh group—the Mobilized/Ma- 
terialists—increased from 12 per- 
-cent of the total in 1976 to 14 
percent in 1977. There was a shift 
toward Materialism from 1976 to 
1977, and it was concentrated among 
those ranking high on Cognitive 


Mobilization. The Non-Mobilized 


Materialists showed no gain. 
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14% 
FIGURE 7 


CONSTRUCTION OF POLITICAL ORIENTATION 
TYPOLOGY. PERCENTAGES IN EACH CATEGORY 
- ARE BASED ON FALL, 1977 SURVEY. ~ 


a. 2% 


, Let us examine some of the 
politically relevant characteristics of 
the seven groups in our typology. 
A standard item in the European 
Community surveys is the question: 


In political matters people often talk 
of ‘the Left’ and ‘the Right? How would 
you place your own views on this scale?” 
[The respondent is given a scale divided 
into ten boxes, running from Left to 
Right. At the left end of the card, the 
word “Left” appears and at the right 
end, the word “Right”. The ten boxes 
are numbered from 1 to 10 and the 
respondent is asked to give the number 
of the position at which he would place 
himself. If he or she hesitates, he or 
she is asked to try again]. 


Table 8 shows the mean score on the 
Left-Right ideology scale for each of 
the seven groups in our typology. 
At a given level of Cognitive 
Mobilization, Materialists are sub- 
stantially more likely to place them- 
selves on the Right than are Post- 
. Materialists—with the mixed types 
falling in between. But note- that 
Cognitive Mobilization drives the 
Materialists and Post-Materialists in 
opposite directions: the mobilized 
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Materialists fall at the extreme Right 
of our seven groups, while the mo- 
bilized Post-Materialists place them- 
selves to the Left of any group 
except the Revolutionaries. Not sur- 
prisingly, the Revolutionaries fall 
well to the Left of any other group. 
The fact that Cognitive Mobiliza- 
tion moves the Materialists and Post- 
Materialists in opposite directions 
seems logical: The Post-Materialists 
have, according to our hypotheses, 
emerged only recently and still 
constitute a minority group in socie- 
ties that have, for some time, been 
largely oriented toward maximizing 
Materialist values. The Post-Ma- 
terialists’ basic priorities differ from 
those that predominate in’ their. 
societies—and consequently, they 
are relatively likely to support 
social change, despite their rela- . 
tively affluent backgrounds. The 
Materialists are in the opposite 
situation. Thus, Cognitive Mobiliza- ` 
tion drives- -the two groups in op- 
posite directions because those with 
relatively high levels of cognitive 
skills, presumably find it easier to 
select the ideological position that 
best expresses their underlying 
values. ` I 
. This is only the first of several 
interaction effects associated with 


TABLE 8 


SELF-PLACEMENT ON LEFT-RIGHT SCALE BY 
GROUPS IN POLITICAL ORIENTATION TY- 
POLOGY* (MEAN SCORE SHOWN FOR 
EACH GROUP: 1:00 = EXTREME 
LEFT, 10.00 = EXTREME RIGHT) 


No fis Materlalists 6.00 (1920) 
Mobilized | Mixed 5.74 (2011) 
Post-Materlalists -5.13 (224) 

: ` Materiallsts 6.13 (929) 
-Mobilized 3. Mixed 5.70 (1699) 
Post-Materialists 4.78 (486) 
Revolutionaries 3.89 (606) 


* Fall, 1976 nine-station survey. 
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our typology. We find a similar pat- 
tern in response to the question: 


“If there were a General Election _ 


tomorrow [to respondents under 18, 
add: “And you had a vote”, which 

party would you support?” For 
purposes of cross-national compari- 


sons, the political parties of the nine . 


countries are coded as belonging to 
the Left, the Right, or as unclassi- 
fiable on this basis. In most coun- 
tries the task is reasonably simple. 
In Great Britain and’ Germany, 


for example, the Labour-and Social _ 


Democratic parties respectively are 


viewed as the Left, while the Con- - 
servative and Christian Democratic . 


Parties ‘make up the Right. In 
` France, the parties of the Giscardien 
—Gaullist governing coalition—are 
considered to constitute the Right, 
while all major ‘opposition parties 
make up the Left. In Italy, the 
picture is more complex, but there 
is general agreement that the Com- 
munists, Socialists and Social Demo- 
crats (and, usually, the tiny Republi- 
can Party) make up the Left, while 
the Christian Democrats, Liberals 
and Neo-Fascists are coded as Right. 
In the remaining countries, apart 
from Ireland, informed observers 
are able..to say, with high inter- 
coder reliability, which parties com- 
prise the Left or ‘Right. For Ireland 
the Left-Right dimension is almost 
meaningless, but we coded the Fine 
Gael party as Left on the grounds 
that it was allied. with the Irish 
Labour Party— which can be placed 
on the Left with some confidence. 
By the process of. elimination, this 
implied-that the Fianna Fail must 
constitute the Irish Right. © 

Table 9 shows the percentages 
‘voting for the Right in the Euro- 
pean Community as a whole.* We 


14. Table 9 combines results from the Fall 


1976 and Fall 1977 surveys in order to- 


” TABLE 9 


POLITICAL PARTY PREFERENCE OF GROUPS IN 
POLITICAL ORIENTATION TYPOLOGY* 
(PERCENTAGE SUPPORTING ~ 
PARTIES OF THE RIGHT) 


4 


results. 


find exactly the same type of inter- 


action effect here as in connection . 


with the respondents’ description of 
their political views. The mobilized 
Materialists are the most conserva- 
tive of any group (62 percent of 
them reporting that they would vote 
for a party of the Right) while 
the mobilized Post-Materialists are 
the most Left-oriented of any group 
—except the Revolutionaries. Fig- 
ure 8 gives a graphic presentation 
of the effects of values and Cog- 
nitive Mobilization on -Left-Right 
ideological ` self-placement and on 
Left-Right voting interactions. The 


interaction effects visible here indi- _ 


cate that in a simple additive 
model, the political impact of both 
values and cognitive skills would 
tend to be underestimated. 

‘In everything we have seen up 
to this point, the Revolutionaries 
resemble the Post-Materialists—es- 
pecially the mobilized. ones. Simi- 
lar in social: background character- 
istics, in ideological self-placement, 

\ 1 


missing data due to nonresponse and because 
Centrist parties, such as the British Liberals, 
or nonclassifiable parties, such as the Belgian 
ethnic separatists, are excluded from these 
tables. ; 


4 


compensate for relatively large amounts of 


‘Non: Materialists — E9% (2882) .. 
Mobilized | Mixed "E3. (2746) 
Post-Materlalists 43.. . (289) 

{ Materialists €2 (1643) i 

Moblilized Mixed 54 (2591) © 
Post-Materlalists 33 . (669) 
Revolutionaries 28 (801) 
*Combined Fall, 1976 and Fall, 1377 survey 
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{a} Mean Self-Piacement on Left-Right Ideology Scale: 
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LOCATION ON LEFT-RIGHT DIMENSION OF 
GROUPS IN POLITICAL ORIENTATION 
TYPOLOGY. 


and in their political party prefer- 


ences, one might be tempted to 
conclude that the Revolutionaries 
are just like the Mobilized Post- 
Materialists, only more so. This 
conclusion would be mistaken. 
Though they overlap in many re- 
spects, the Revolutionaries are a 
highly distinctive type—and in 
some ways they lié at the opposite 
end of the continuum from the Mo- 


bilized Post-Materialists. This fact — 


is particularly relevant to our cen- 
tral interest in this article—public 
attitudes toward European integra- 
tion. For the European integration 
movement is a Reformist strategy 


par excellence. It is supported by - 


those who wish to improve the 
existing social order, more than 
by those who seek to defend the 
status-quo. But the Revolutionaries 
constitute-a group that is dedicated 
to abolishing the existing system, 


_ Post-Materialists, who make 


not repairing it. For the Revolu- 
tionary Left, reforming the system 
is merely a way to ward off total 
overhaul: viewed in this light, Euro- 
pean integration may seem counter- 
productive. ; 

Table 10 shows the percentages 


` making positive assessment of Com- 


mon Market membership among the 
seven groups in our typology. In 
contrast with the two preceding 
tables, in which Revolutionaries 


_ and Mobilized Post-Materialists oc- 


cupy àdjacent positions, here they. 
fall at opposite ends of the spec- 
trum. Another contrast with the pre- 
ceding tables is the fact that here, 


. Cognitive Mobilization and value 


priorities have additive effects, with 
favorable assessments rising in a 
smooth progression as we move from 
the nonmobilized Materialists, at the 
low extreme, to the Mobilized 
the | 
most favorable assessments. But the 
Revolutionaries rank lowest of any 
group, with a percentage of favor- 
able assessments that puts them sub- 
stantially below the non-Mobilized 
Materialists—in other respects the 

group they resemble least. 

Is this an isolated phenomenon? 


TABLE 10 


APPRAISAL OF EUROPEAN COMMUNITY MEM- 
BERSHIP BY GROUPS IN POLITICAL ACTION 
TYPOLOGY* (PERCENTAGE SAYING 
THAT THEIR COUNTRY'S MEM- 
BERSHIP 18 A GOOD THING) 


Non- Materlalists 55% (2023) 

Mixed 57 (2105) 

Mobllized | post-Materialists 63 (190) 

Materiallsts - 64 (1172) 

Mobilized Mixed 69 (1962) 

| Post-Materialists 78 `(400) 

Revolutionaries 43 (518) 

*Fall, 1977 Survey, weighted according to 
population. 


PUBLIC OPINION TRENDS 


Let us compare the proportions who - 


feel that their representatives in 
the European Parliament should act 


for the good of the Community as a . 


whole, even if it conflicts with the 
national interest. Table 11 provides 
the relevant data. And the basic 
pattern is similar to what we have 
_ just seen. Willingness to give pri- 
ority to the interests of the Com- 
munity is lowest among nonmo- 
bilized Materialists and reaches its 
peak among the mobilized Post- 
Materialists. But the impact of value 
type dominates that of Cognitive 


Mobilization: the ‘mobilized Ma-': 


terialists are more European than 
nonmobilized ones, and the same 
thing is true of each of the other 
value types when we compare the 
mobilized with the nonmobilized 
group. But the effect of Cognitive 
Mobilization alone ‘is not great 
enough to raise all of the mo- 


bilized types above the nonmo- ` 


bilized ones. 

. The results of these analyses 
help clarify the complex relation- 
ship between support for European 
integration and Left-Right dimen- 
sion. For both Left and Right have 
several distinct constituencies, 
drawing varying amounts of support 


TABLE 11 


NATIONAL INTEREST V8. EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 
INTEREST BY GROUPS IN POLITICAL ORIENTA- 
TION TYPOLOGY* (PERCENTAGE 
GIVING PRIORITY. TO EUROPE 


* as A WHOLE) 
Non- { Materlalists 45% (1963) 
Mobllized Mixed 51 (2013) 
Post- Materialists 66 (185) 
Materialists 56 (1164), 
Mobillzed Mixed 63 (1854) 
Post-Materlalists 78 (389) 
Revolutionaries 50 . (499) 


* Fall, 1977 survey, weighted according to pop- 
ulation. 
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from each of our’ seven types.- 
One major group is Materialist, 
concerned primarily with attain- 
ing—or defending—economic and 
physical security. For this group, it 
seems likely that support for Euro: 
pean integration has had particularly 
strong linkages with the perception 


. that it was associated with pros- 


perity. In the uncertain setting of 
‘the late 1970's, this component of 
support was relatively weak. Both 
mobilized and nonmobilized Mate- 
rialists made comparatively negative 
assessments of Community mem- 
bership, and were relatively hesi- 
tant to let the interests of the 
Community as a whole take prece- 
dence over their own country’s im- 
mediate interests. For the Post- 
Materialists, on the other hand, 
European integration’s appeal may 
be rooted to a greater extent in 
concerns for human solidarity, even 
apart from its economic effects. 
This is not to. say that concerns 
for solidarity were unimportant to 
those ‘with Materialist or Mixed 
values; it is simply a question of 
the relative weights. 

The Revolutionaries are a special 
case. Like the Post-Materialists, they 
tend to support social: change; ac- 
cordingly, both groups place them- 
selves on the Left of the political 
spectrum. But the two groups’ ideo- 
logical perspectives differ. For the 
Reformist Left, the construction of a 
supranational European Community, 
aimed at superseding the nation- 
state, may- seem a major advance 
having farreaching implications. For 
the Revolutionary Left, it may seem 
like a diversion or even a hin- 


_drance to more drastic: forms of 


change. The two groups part com- 
pany on this issue, with the Revolu- 


‘tionary Left taking a position: ad- 


jacent to that of the nonmobilized 
Materialists. Ironically, a Reaction- 


ued 
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ary impulse was particularly strong 
among the latter group. Although 
its members have lower levels of 
income and education than any 
other group, which previously might 
-have tied them more strongly to 
the Left, in 1977 advocates of “a 
valiant defense of the present so- 
ciety against all subversive forces” 
vastly outweighed proponents of 
revolutionary’ change. The nonmo- 
bilized Materialists were concerned 
by the current crisis, but were more 
apt to see the solution in a restora- 
tion of the prosperous industrial 
society they had known in the re- 
cent past, than in revolutionary 
change. For opposite reasons, the 
Revolutionaries and nonmohilized 
Materialists were reluctant to sup- 
port European integration. 

The relationship between Left- 
Right political preferences and sup- 
port for European integration is 
complex. While the Reformist Left is 
markedly favorable, the Revolu- 
tionary Left tends to be suspicious. 
But the complexity does not end 
there, because one finds striking 
cross-national differences in the de- 
gree to which thé supporters of the 
Left and Right hold positive atti- 
tudes toward the Community. Ta- 
ble 12 gives some evidence on this 
score. In Italy, the country with the 
largest Communist Party in Western 


Europe, the Left is highly favorable 
to EEC membership; this holds true 
of both Communist and Socialist 
electorates, when we analyze them 
separately. Clearly, we cannot equate 
the Revolutionary Left with support 
for the Communist Party.. Most Ital- 
ian Communists are, non-Revolu- 
tionary. In Germany, where the So- 
cial Democrats have been in power 
since 1969 (and have shared power 
since 1966), the electorate of the 
Left is somewhat more favorable 
to the Community and to European 
solidarity than the electorate of the 
Right. Overall, there-is a clear cor- 
relation between support for the 
parties in’ office—whether of the 
Left or the Right—and support for 
the Community. When the Left has 
been in power for some period of 
time, there is a tendency for its. 
supporters to identify with its poli- 
cies, including support for Euro- 
pean integration, if that is one, of 
them. Accordingly, in the Nether- 
lands, where a coalition headed by- 
the Left was in office from 1972 to 
1977, the differences between'sup- 


-porters of the Left and Right are 


negligible; in earlier surveys, the 
electorate of the Left was: slightly 
more favorable to European inte- 
gration than that of the Right. i 

Political party- cleavages on this 
issue are greatest by far in Denmark, 


é 


\ . 
TABLE 12- 


APPRAISAL OF EUROPEAN COMMUNITY MEMBERSHIP BY POLITICAL PARTY PREFERENCE 
BY NATION* (PERCENTAGE SAYING THEIR COUNTRY’S MEMBERSHIP Is A GOOD THING) 


RESPONDENT 
Supports 
A PARTY 
__ OF THE: FRANCE BeLa. NETH. 
Left 58% 63 . 77 
Center 81 77 = 
Right _ 72 84 80 
Don’t Know 58 65 "74 


` * Fall, 1977 survey, weighted according to population. 


Ger. ITALY Den. IRE UK 
67 72 26 59 33 
74 58 38 — 33 
61 80 66 64 45 
70 73 28 60 29 
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one. of the new aba countries.. 


Here, the polarization between Left ’ 
and Right is immense; a gulf of 40 - 


percentage points separates the two 
-electorates. This polariżation domi- 
nates all other variables, including 
the Political Orientation typology. 
In the nine nations as a whole, this 


typology is the strongest individual- . 


level predictor of one’s assessmėnt 
of membership and of support for 
European over national interests. 
In. Denmark, both political party 


preference and occupation of head’ 


of household have stronger explana- 
. tory power than does the typology. 
In general, the effects attributable 
to the Political Orientation typology 
are weaker in the three new member 
_ countries than in the original six. 
As was noted above, the impact of 


the immediate environment tends to _ 


‘be greater in the new member coun- 
tries than in the old; and both value 
. type and level of Cognitive Mo- 
bilization are, theoretically, rela- 
tively stable characteristics of given 
individuals. 
To a limited extent—though only 
_a limited- one—our indicators of 
values and cognitive levels help 
explain the long-term continuity in 
favorable assessments of EEC mem- 
bership that was noted in the first 
part of this article. When we aggre- 
gate mean scores on our values 
index to the national level, the result 
shows a correlation of .457 with 
favorable assessments of member- 
. ship across the nine nations across 
_time. Similarly aggregated tothe 
nation level, our index of Cognitive 
Mobilization has a oO correlation. ë 


~ 


215. It should be noted that these figures are 
somewhat less, reliable than those in our 
earliet aggregate analyses, because neither 
the valués indicator nor the «Cognitive. 
Mobilization indicator was included in‘all the, 
surveys conducted since 1973. Our N’s in the 
present correlations fall to 45 and 63, 


v 


These correlations are somewhat 
stronger than those obtained ‘with 
any of the economic indicators dis- 
cussed in the earlier section. - 

Both Post-Materialist values. and 
high levels of Cognitive Mobiliza- 
tion are. somewhat more prevalent 
among the publics of the original 
Six than among the Three—prob- 
ably a reflection of the fact that- 
the thrée new members have some- 
what lower economic levels: while 
Denmark is highly prosperous, both 
Ireland and Britain rank at or near 
the bottom of the Community rank- 
ings in gross domestic product per 
capita. Neve-theless, we should not 
make too much of these findings. 
When we add these two variables 
to a multiple regression that in- 
cludes the economic indicators dis- 
cussed previously, and the dummy 
variable based on early versus late 
membership the latter variable re- 
mains—by far—the strongest pre- 
dictor of favorable or unfavorable. 


‘assessments of the- Community." 


The effects a-tributable to value type 
and to Cogni-ive Mobilization levels 
may contribute to the, stability of 
attitudes, observed at the aggregate 
level. They do not explain away the 
effects assoc:ated with sheer enat 
of memberskip. 

We have examined ‘the degree 6 i 


‘which various groups make favor- 


able or unfavorable assessments of 
membership in the EEC, and the 
degree to which they feel that repre- 
sentatives tc the European Parlia- 
ment should work on behalf of Com- 





respectively. Ewen with these reduced N’s, 
the relationships are significant at better than 
the .01 level, however. ` 

16. In principle, a multistage causal model 
would be desirable here, but in view of our 
reduced N’s we will not press the data any- 
farther. It seems advisable to. wait until the 
results from adcitional surveys become avail-. 


able. ok j 
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- “TABLE 13 


EXPECTED RATE OF PARTICIPATION IN ELECTIONS 
TO EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT, BY POLITICAL 
ORIENTATION TYPOLOGY* (PERCENTAGE 
SAYING THEY WILL CERTAINLY 
-OR PROBABLY VOTE) 


Non- Materialists 70% (2272) 
Mobllized Mixed -> 67 (2359) 
Post-Materiallsts 73 (208) 

Materiallsts ` 84 (1227) 
Mobilized Mixed 84 (1997) 
Post-Materialists 89 (410) 
Revolutionaries 65 (558) 


*Fall, 1977 survey, weighted according to 
population. 


munity interests, or those of one 
particular nation. In 1979-the publics 
of the nine countries will have a 
chance to elect representatives 
pledged to act on behalf of given 
viewpoints. Will they take this 
opportunity? 

One might expect those who are 
least enthusiastic about Community 
membership to show the lowest _ 
rates of turnout in the elections to 
the European Parliament, and to 
some extent this is the case. Table 
13 shows the percentage saying 
(in Fall 1977) ‘that they would 
certainly or probably vote in these. 
elections, among each of the seven 
groups in our typology. Here, the 
effects of Cognitive Mobilization 
dominate those of value type, but 
within each cognitive level the 
Post-Materialists are most likely to 
vote, and the Revolutionaries seem 
least likely to vote. Being a group 
that otherwise shows quite high 
levels of political interest and parti- 
san attachment, this tendency on. 
the part of the Revolutionaries 
may change as the election cam- 
paign gets under way." A year and a_ 


17. This statement needs to be qualified. In 
the Community as a whole, the Revolu- 
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half before the elections, the Revo- 
lutionary type showed a markedly 
low intention to vote. 

This was. not true of the Left in 
general, however. Though they 
were somewhat less favorable than 
the Right in their assessments of 
Community membership, the sup- 
porters ‘of the Left showed a slightly 
higher rate of certain or probable 
voting expectations. The Left’s rela- 
tively high expected turnout seems 
to reflect differential rates of party 
identification—for whether or not 
one will vote seems to depend, 
above all, on whether or not-one 
feels a sense of attachment to some. 
political party. Table 14 shows the 
expected rates of turnout, according 
to strength of party attachments. 
It appears that partisan’ cues will 
play a double role in shaping the 


TABLE 14 


EXPECTED RATE OF PARTICIPATION IN ELECTIONS 
TO EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT, BY PARTY 
IDENTIFICATION* (PERCENTAGE ~ 
SAYING THEY WILL CERTAINLY 
OR PROBABLY VOTE) 


Question: “Do you consider yourself a sup- 
porter of any particular political party? (If 
YES): Do you feel yourself to be very involved 
In this party, fairly Involved or merely a 
sympathizer?” r 


Very involved 85% (867) 
Fairly involved 83 (1647) 
Merely a sympathizer 80 (3148) 
No affinity with any Party 63 (2922) 


* Fall, 1977 survey, welghted according to 
population. A 


tionaries show substantially higher levels of 


Cognitive Mobilization and attachment to 
political parties than does the population, at 
large. Neither of these characteristics applies 
to the Revolutionaries in our samples from the 
United Kingdom or the Republic of Ireland. 
The relative weakness ofa Marxist tradition in 
the British Isles seems to give support for 
revolutionary change a different significance 
from what it has on the Continent. 


t 
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. character of the new European Par- 


liament. To an -extent that varies 
greatly from nation to nation, they 
seem relevant to whether one em- 
phasizes a European or a national 
frame of reference. In all nine coun- 
tries, they seem highly relevant to 
whether or not one will vote in the 
European elections. 


CONCLUSION 
Public assessments of the benefits 


of membership in the Common Mar- - 


ket. wavered in the face of the 
economic crisis that took place 
shortly after expansion of the Com- 
munity, and -it seems possible’ to 
attribute some of the ups and downs 
to specific economic factors. But 
these assessments showed more 
stability than one might have ex- 
pected, given the severe economic 


97 
perturbations that took place. In 
part this stability seems linked with 
long-term developments in the val- 
ues and cognitive skills of Western 
publics. To an even greater degree 
it seems to. reflect whether a given 
public has experienced membership 
in the Community for a relatively 
long or a relatively short period of 
years. Even among the publics of 
the three new countries, there are 
indications of a growing sense of 
Community solidarity. A readiness 
to pursue the common good rather 
than simply the immediate interests 
of a particular nation is already 
fairly. widespread among the pub- 
lics of the European Community. 
Whether the political leaders of the 
nine nations will act to encourage 
or to diminish this sense of soli- 
darity remains to. be seen. 
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Monetary Policy: Processes and Policies 


By MICHAEL BRENNER 


ABSTRACT: Monetary intégration has had an ill-starred 
journey throughout the twenty year life of the European 
Community. The issue has been raised most recently by 
Commission President Roy Jenkins. Its repeated revival, 
along with'the recurrent failures to achieve a sustained ~ 
success, reveal both its certtral.place in Community affairs 
and the peculiar difficulties of harnessing monetary policy 
_to the Community team of coordinated policy instruments. 
Whether the European Economic Community achieves 
more substantial integration in the future depends on 
whether it meets three conditions indicated by our account 
of past experiences: a political decision by members to.. 
accelerate progress.toward unification; stable, roughly paral- 
lel economic performance among member countries; and the 
abatement of present turbulence in.the international mone- 
tary system which, in turn, requires a recommitment of 
tie United States to major reform. 





Michael Brenner is Associate Professor in the Graduate School of Public and Inter- 
nåtional Affairs, The University of Pittsburgh. He is the author of The Politics 
of International Monetary Reform: The Exchange and Technocratic Politics, The 

Functionalist Theory of European Integration. 
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ONETARY integration is the 

l phoenix of the.. European 
Economic Community. Periodically 
it rises from the ashes of previous 
incarnations to hover uncertainly 


over the Community laridscape, only 


to falter and to consume itself, not 


‘in fire but in self-doubt.- After an 


* interment far shorter than the 
mythical 500 years, the idea re- 
emerges, impelled upward by the 
force of need and assisted by the 
faithful midwives to the Community 
ideal. 

In a postmortem on the last abor- 
tive attempt at flight, the study group 
appointed to do the’ examination 
(the Marjolin Committee) issued the 
death certificate with the unequiv- 


ocal pronouncement that “the ef-- 


forts undertaken since 1969 add up 
to a failure.”! Yet, within two 
` years, the trumpets were once again 


to be heard heralding the rebirth -~ 


of ‘moves toward economic and 
monetary union (although in more 
muted tones than in the past). 
This time the spirit has been im- 
parted: by Commission President 
Roy Jenkins’ fervent call for a fresh 
_ start at forging the” institutional 

bonds of: monetary integration to 


match the practical realities of inter- 


dependence.? The major steps 
taken in response to his plea sig- 
nify little about the chances of 


ultimate progress. They do attest. 


to the singular resilience of mone- 
tary integration as a goal. Its re- 
peated revival, along with the re- 
current failures to achieve a sus- 
tained success, reveal much about 


I, Report of the Study Group, Marjolin - 


Committee, “Economic and Monetary Union 
1980” (Brussels: EEC, March 1975), p. 1. 

2, Speech by The President of The Com- 
mission, The Rt. Hon. Roy Jenkins, at the 
European Institute in Florence, Italy, 27 
October 1977. : 


. Stress. 


the life of the European Community, 
its requirements for growth and 
development, the forces that con- 
strain it, and the larger global en- 
vironment in which it exists. 


THE NATURE OF THE BEAST: 


. Fora topic that has received wide- 
spread attention for so long, the 
meaning of monetary integration is 
surprisingly difficult to pin down. 


.It has been thought of as both proc- 


ess and outcome, in terms of insti- 
tutions and of policies. This multi- 
plicity of conceptions reflects the 
several ways in which money crea- 
tion and money values bear on the 
economic life of the Community. 
The regulation of domestic credit, 
its volume and terms of availability, 
the functioning of capital markets, 
external balances and rates of cur- 
rency exchange, are all integral parts 
of the monetary domain. They affect 


economic performance in member 


states and the transmission of those 
effects to other members. They also 
play a major role in shaping the 
relationship between the EEC as a 
whole and the rest of the world 
economy. Moreover, these facets of 
monetary activity cannot readily be 
separated one from. the other. To 
touch one is to set in motion the 
entire chain. This intricacy of mone- 
tary conditions and monetary policy 
makes it peculiarly unamienable to 
a piecemeal, incremental mode of 
integration, and is one reason why, 
efforts to date have been tentative, 
restrained, and abandoned under 
On the other hand, their 
critical importance to economic 
management is a constarit spur to 
renewed attempts at harnessing 


` monetary policy to the Community 
. team of coordinated policy in- 


struments. \ 
One analyst has found it useful to 
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` distinguish three different n meanings: 
of monetary integration:? currency 
integration, financial integration, 
and unification -at the level of 
policy. By currency integration is 
meant the fixing of exchange rates 
among the currencies of member 
states, while permitting them to 
move together against other curren- 
cies. This arrangement describes the 
currency “Snake,” the ill-fated ex- 
periment of the Community . to 
achieve internal stability by pegging 
their currencies to par values in a 
world of floating rates. Currency 
integration, such as is still main- 
tained in a truncated Snake led 
by West Germany and including 
nonmembers, has properly been 
called an’ “exchange rate union.’ 
Exchange rate unions can take two 
forms: the more ambitious type locks 
currencies into unchanging rates 
supported by “unlimited; automatic, 
and undisputed financing” of def- 
icits'and market interventions, and 
is strengthened by a central mone- 
tary policy; the looser formulation 
views the member currencies as 
_ being in association, but with lim- 


ited reserve backing and a toler- 


ance of rate changes.> 

Financial integration is the con- 
solidation of financial markets, re- 
moving controls on capital-to allow 
free movement across national boun- 
daries. Creation of a free capital 
market does not mean that regula- 


tory authority would be completely . 


_ uprooted, but rather that all-rules 
that affect the market, such as divi- 


3. Benjamin J. Cohen, in Lawrence B. 
Krause and. Walter Salant, eds., European 
Monetary Integration and It's Meaning for 
the United States (Washington, DC: The 
Brookings Institution, 1973). p. 32. 

4. W. Max Corden, “The Adjustment Prob- 
lem” in European Monetary Integration, 


p. 159. 
5. Ibid., p. 161. 
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dend taxes, would be made uniform. 
The remarkable level of financial 
integration reached, without govern- 
mental intent, by Euro-currency 
banking institutions, has already 
produced a substantial.measure of 
consolidation. De facto Euro-market 
integration is partial, however, and 
leaves noticeable irregularities, not 
only as to accessibility and effects, 
but also with regard to the ability 
of different national authorities to 


. manage the capital flows it facili- 


tates. Principal incentives for mone- 

tary union, in all or any of its 

forms, are: to control the conse- 

quences of freely moving capital 

on the Euro-currency market, to iron 

out current inconsistencies in effec- - 
tiveness of regulation; and to lay the 

basis for a common approach to. 
alleviating adverse effects where 
they appear. 

The most farreaching aspect of 
monetary integration is unification at 
the policy level. It implies not just 
exchange rate union and the open- 
ing of capital markets, but the more 
drastic step of harmonizing the in- 
struments of monetary policy: credit 
formation and money management. 
Policy unification can take various 
forms according to the level and 
scope of integration. sought and 
thought feasible. It might entail the 
coordination of nationally ‘focussed 
policies in the interest of comple- 
mentarity; the harmonization of 
policies to achieve parallel eco- 
nomic circumstances; or the trans- 
fer of policymaking authority to-a 
single agency in a full economic 
union. At each level, there is the 
further option of extending the range 
of integration to cover those aspects 
of fiscal policy — budget and taxes— 
that affect méney creation. Features 
of all three forms of monetary inte- 
gration can be detected in the plans 
and rudimentary programs that have 
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been a staple of the Community, 
for a generation: 


SCHEMES, PROPOSALS & PLANS: 
A CAPSULE HISTORY. 


From its inception, the EEC has 
set as its goal pure monetary union— 
the harmonization of domestic as 
well as external policies, leading to 
and facilitating the eventual creation 
of a single economic and political 
entity. As a practical matter, con- 
structive integration (even that so 
modest as the coordination of na- 
tionally focussed actions) has taken 
a back seat to-a negative interest 
in preventing monetary frictions 
from obstructing progress toward the 


unification of trade and commerce.. 


Concern has centered on the disrup- 
tive potential of balance of payments 
problems. Acute deficits encoun- 
tered by one member could créate 
severe pressures to impose trade 
controls — quotas, levies, export sub- 
sidies—that could undermine the 
still insecure structure of a common 
market. Exchange rate adjustments, 
when made in response to chronic 
imbalances, were the more appro- 
priate response. But frequent rate 
realignments were themselves a 
challenge to the fragile institutions 
of free trade since it was assumed 
that trade flows were highly sensi- 
tive to even relatively small price 
shifts. Moreover, authorities, 
the interwar experience still fresh 
in their memory, were keenly aware 
of the latent danger of competitive 
devaluations. Better, therefore, to 
prevent balance of payments crises 


than to deal with the effects of re- - 


valuations. Hence the incentive to 
achieve: a measure of monetary 
cooperation as a support and rein- 
forcement to the establishment ofa 
customs union. P 

If the avoidance of chronic bal- 


with 
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ance of payment difficulties was the 
‘ primary Community objective in the 
monetary sphere, then logically it 
would have to pay some attention. 
to the causes of payments dis-. 
equilibria. They inevitably were to 
be found in the internal conditions 
and domeszic monetary manage- 
ment of the member countries— 
differential price trends, interest 
rates, monev supply. Consequently 
there has been a constant pressure, 


‘of varying intensity, to pull mone- 


tary policy deeper into the orbit of 
EEC author-ty. It has been counter- 
acted just as consistently by the 
centrifugal tendency of national 
governments to guard these prized 
instruments of economic policy. The 
history of European monetary inte- 
gration records the tug of war be- 
tween these opposed forces, with 
the strains growing as progressive 
commercial integration—and or un- 
ruly external environment—gener- 
ates stronger incentives for a con- 
solidation of monetary institutions 
and policies without commensurate 
slackening cf nationalist resistance. 

Under tke circumstances, the 
stress quite naturally has been on 


‘consultation. Lacking a central rule- 


making authority, and for want of 
agreed rules for harmonizing mone- 
tary policies, the only way-to mini- 
mize the risk of contradiction and 
conflict was to create a web of com- 
munication among national officials, 
under Community auspices. The re- 
sulting heightened consciousness of 
monetary inferactions and recipro 

effects, it was hoped, would en- 
courage cocrdination of otherwise 
independen- policies. The Treaty of 
Rome indicated the direction in 
calling upon member governments 
to “consider their policy relating to 
economic trends . . . and to treat 
its policy with regard to exchange 
rates . . . as matter(s) of common 
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interest” and “to consult with ‘each 


other and the Commission on meas- . 


sures to be taken in response to 
current circumstances.’”® The proxi- 
mate goal has been a progressive 
approximation of the member states’ 
economic policies, and, through 
coordination, “to remedy disequilib- 
ria in the balance of payments.” 
Coordination is not stated as end in 
itself, but ‘something to be pur- 
sued . “to the extent necessary 

. for the functioning of the Com- 
mon Market.” As for means, col- 
laboration among central banks and 
finance ministries is prescribed. 
In support of its hortatory declara- 
tion, the Treaty urged members ‘to 
credte an EEC Monetary Commit- 
tee, to be composed of finance 
ministers, which would concern it- 
self with such balance of payments 
problems as might threaten Com- 
munity stability. Duly constituted 
at the EEC’s inauguration, it was 
soon complemented. by the estab- 
lishment of a Committee on Short- 
term Economic Policy intended as a 
consultative forum on business cycle 
trends. 

In keeping with its principal 
monetary concern, that payments 
strains might erode the foundations 
of an integrated market, the Treaty 
was more explicit about collabora- 
tion to ward off crises. Here, too, 
it was advisory rather than com- 
pulsory and emphasized procedure 
over substantive commitment. The 
approach advocated is summarized 
in one chronology of Community 
monetary policy. When a payments 
crisis impends: 


The Commission shall recommend 
measures to be taken. If these prove 


6. Treaty Establishing the European Eco- | 
nomic Community; Articles 105, 103 (Brus-` 
sels: EEC, 1962). : 

7. Ibid art 106, 
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insufficient, it shall after consultation , 
with the EEC Monetary Committee 
recommend to the Council of Ministers 
the granting of mutual assistance in 
the form, for example, of limited credits 
by and with the consent of other 
members. If such assistance is not 
granted, or if it and other actions are 


inadequate, the Commission shall then 


authorize the member in difficulties to 
take its own safeguard measures, .but 
these in tum shall be subject to amend- 
ment or suspension by the Council.® 


These vague recommendations 
were given moré substance in 1962 
with the issuance of a Commission 
memorandum making the case for 
rigorous adherence to fixed parities 
and spelling out the conditions for 
doing so. It urged the members 
to agree on specific support commit- 
ments, under mutual assistance ar- 
rangements, that would accompany 
the “very narrow limits on the (rate) 
variations” which were foreseen.® 
To implement the recommenda- 
tions, and to serve as a mechanism 
for wider coordination of mone- 


tary policies, a Committee of Gov-. 


ernors of member Central Banks 
was added to the galaxy of con- 
sultative institutions. 

The loose mesh of mutual ‘obliga- 


„tions and support arrangements that 


have grown up under Community 
auspices is, in major respects, a 
microcosm of the international mone- 
tary system founded at Bretton 
Woods. The similarity is revealing 
both of the Community’s modest 
expectations, its preoccupation with 
exchange stability and orderly ad- 
justments, and the qualitative jump 


8. Arthur I. Bloomfield, 
Setting” in European Monetary Integration, 


p. 2. 

9. EEC Commission, Memorandum of the 
Commission on the Action Programme of. 
the Community for the Second Stage (Brus- 
sels: October 1962). 
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represented by a move from loosely 


structured intergovernmental co- 
operation to/a more thoroughgoing 
harmonization of monetary policies 
_ and institutions. It also underscores 
the obvious point that the’ state 
of monetary affairs-within the Com- 
munity is inseparable from condi- 
tions in the international monetary 
system at large. The reluctance or 
inability of member countries to 
achieve a greater measure of inte- 
gration-makes the Community enter 
prise vulnerable to the monetary 
distress of any member, a condition 
that may well be aggravated by 
relationships and developments out- 
side the E.E.C. 

Few in the Community deluded 
themselves about the threat to eco- 
-‘homic integration represented by 
' independent national monetary poli- 
cies, and the inherent danger of pay- 
ments difficulties that, at best, could 
©- be mitigated by the rudimen 
support measures -at the Com- 
. munity’s collective disposal. A sense 
of urgency about integration was. not 
visible in the first eight years of 
the EEC’s existence thanks to the 


very favorable circumstances that © 
prevailed. The: Bretton Woods sys- ' 


tem, generally, functioned during a 
period of extraordinary stability be- 
cause of the near parallel move- 
ment of the major national econo- 
_ mies. The contrast with the more 


recent past is startling. Between - 


1960 and 1972, inflation rates among 
Community members varied by an 
average of barely. 1 percent. Rates 
of growth in GNP showed an only 
slightly wider differentiation. Pro- 
ductivity increases. were similarly : 
comparable. It is not surprising that 
the period saw nary'an exchange rate 
adjustment. An exchange rate union 
- apparently had been achieved with 
little strain or commitment. How 

starkly the picture has changed. 
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The years ‘of remarkable stability 
gave way to a period. of equally 
remarkable disparities in prices and 
money values. From 1973 through 
1976, price trends within the. Com- 
munity were sharply divergent. Rate 
differentials reached a high of 21 
percent between Germany and the 
United Kingdom in 1975. In all 
cases, they were several times 
greater than during the earlier 
period.?® Real growth in GNP 
-varied by up to 4 percent, with the 


- high and low growth positions shift- 
-ing among member countries. It was 


to be expected that balance of pay- 
ments crises were a constant of 
monetary life, rate adjustments re- 
current, and, ‘stable money values 
only a remembrance ,of a rapidly 
fading past. 


THE PERIOD OF CRISIS 


The Community survived for 
nearly the first decade of its life | 
without having to confront the, issue 


- of its-monetary Achilles heel. The 


period: of grace came abruptly to 
end with the deutsche mark crisis 
of- 1968 and 1969, that signalled 
the onset of exchange rate turbu- 
lence for the EEC, and for the 
international monetary: system at 
large. Eventual devaluation of the 
French franc by 11.1 percent in’ 
August, 1969, under pressures orig- 
inating with the events of May-June 
1958, and Germany’s decision to 
float the deutsche mark the following 
month, marked the end of the era 
of complacency, and ushered in a 
period of great activity, if not last- 
ing innovation on the monetary 
front. Only the barest outline of land- 
‘mark initiatives is possible in the 


10. These calculations are Based upon 
figures. presented in ‘the Annual Reports of 
the International Monetary Fund, and Inter- X 
national Financial Statistics. : 
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compass of this essay. A detailed 
recounting must make room for.an 
assessment of why things happened 
and their consequences for Com- 
munity construction. . 

For the last decade, refcrm efforts 
have moved in tandem with the 


recurrent crises that have punc- 


tuated the history of monetary re- 
lations generally. The Community’s 
dilemma is that the strained cir- 
cumstances that spotlight the need 
for joint action are also the most 
inauspicious for dramatic ventures 
in institution building. It-is then 


that governments are least inclined. 


to take the long view, and most 
vulnerable to domestic pressures. A 
crisis atmosphere encourages proc- 


lamations of intent to get at under- ` 


lying causes, institutions and poli- 
cies, but it provides little of the 
flexibility needed to meld interests, 
institutions and policies. Hence, 
the now familiar cycle: considered 
analysis and sound recommenda- 
tions embodied in an impressive 
official report; awareness of its im- 
portance sharpened by disturbing 
monetary developments; azreement 
to launch a new collaboretive pro- 
gram; desultory or partial imple- 
mentation gravely handicapped by 
divergent national interests and 
complicating external factcrs 

The first of those cycles is asso- 
ciated with the Barre Report, issued 
in February 1969 and named after 


its Chairman, the present French . 


Premier, Raymond Barre. That 
Report, spurred by the approaching 
of the Community’s ten-year tran- 
sition period, concentrated on the 
need for a closer coordination of 


11. EEC Commission, Memorandum of 


the Commission to the Council on the 
Coordination of Economic Policies and 
Monetary Cooperation Within the Com- 
munity, (Brussels: EEC, February 1969).. 
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short-term policies within the framie- 
work of medium-term guidelines. 
It recognized that monetary coor- 
dination was an essential condition 
for avoiding payments crises, the 
threat of which was underlined. by 
developments in France. It also of- 
fered specific proposals to put some 
flesh on the skeletal arrangements 
for mutual financial assistance, which 
were cited as a necessary adjunct 
to“ international support mecha- 
ħisms. -The Barre proposals were 
acted on by the conference of heads 
of state that met‘at year’s end. 
With the welcome and unexpected 
backing of French President Pompi- 
dou, they committed themselves to 
moving by stages to full monetary 
union. A Committee’ chaired by 
Pierre Wemer of Luxembourg was 
given the job of drafting a plan for ` 
its achievement. 
For the interim, a “mini-swaps” 
scheme was installed among mem- 
ber control banks. that provided 
credits totalling $2 billion for financ- 
ing countries facing balance of pay- 
ments strains. The measure was a | 
stockpiling of‘ammunition for future 
battles. with the speculative capital 
movements that had forced, realign- 
ment of the franc and mark, and 
were ensconcing themselves as a 
prominent feature of the interna- 
tional monetary life. Revaluations 
were themselves unwelcome to the 


‘Community; to have them imposed 


by speculators was doubly dan- 
gerous. The disruptive effect of rate 


‘changes had been magnified with 


development of the common agri- 
cultural policy which calculated the 
costs and benefits to members by 
reference to prevailing rates of ex- 
change. Any alteration in national 

money values upset the calculations — 
and caused particular consternation’ 
to France who, as the principal 
beneficiary, stood to suffer most 
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from a devaluation of the franc. 
This last point goes far to explain 
why France has. shown a stubborn 
inclination to link ‘its chronically 
weak currency to the deutsche mark, 
and even to voice support—if not. 
-always extending it—for collabora- 
tive efforts with the taint of supra- 
nationalism about them. .« 

A common plan of defense against 
unwanted and/or unwarranted rate 
changes, however necessary and 
useful, represented the lowest com- 
mon denominator of monetary co- 
operation. It did not speak to the 
more fundamental issue of har- 
monizing domestic policies and 
achieving roughly parallel courses of 
economic expansion. The Werner 
Report, issued in October 1970, 
tackled the tough questions of inte-. 
gration. It drew boldly and explicitly 
the route to monetary union. By 
1980 full integration was projected. 
. That meant an inflexible fixing of 
member currencies that would be 
totally convertible, with the effect 
of: a) creating a Community mone- 
tary standard; b) establishing a cen- 
tral banking system responsible for 
both internal credit creation and 
’ external monetary management 
backed by a pooling of reserves; 
c) the freeing of all capital move- 
ments; and d) formation of an 
ambiguously labelled “center of de- 
cision for economic policy” that 
would be accountable to the soon 
to be popularly -elected European 
Parliament.” 

However persuasive the logic of 
. monetary union was to the Werner 
Committee, it was less than com- 
pelling for the national political 
leaders who convened to act on the 
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12. Report to the Council and the Com- 
mission on the Realization by Stages of 
Economic and Monetary Union in the Com- 
munity (Luxembourg: October 1970). 
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formers recommendations. While 
accepting ir principle the objectives 
as outlined, firm commitments were 
made only to the immediate meas- 
ures for narrowing the exchange 
rate bands and reinforcing col- 
laboration among central bank au- 
thorities. From the perspective of 
governmen:s struggling with an in- 
creasingly unruly monetary environ- 
ment, in which position, vulner- 
ability, and policy preference dif- 
fered from that of partners, there 
was good reason for caution. France 
could not permit herself to relin- 
quish the power of monetary de- 
cision to a supranational entity. 
This was not only politically ab- 
horrent but also gave no assurance 
of satisfying French concerns about 
the commercial consequences of an 
overvalued franc or the loss of agri- 
cultural support funds resulting from 
an undervalued franc. Germany, for 
her part, kad little enthusiasm for 
assuming an open-ended commit- 
ment to bankroll the defense of 
interlocked Community currencies 
unless there were firm assurances 
that her partners would observe uni- 
formly disciplined fiscal and mone- 
tary policies. Ultimately, mone- 
tary union would produce the cen- 
tralized policies that are the essence 
of integration. In the intermediate 
stages, though, before that end was 


reached, Bonn saw itself as being 


asked to take on obligations made 
excessively risky by the failure to 
reach pricr agreement on' coordi- 


.nated policies. The problem lay not 


in disagreements over the time 
frame for achieving monetary union. 
Rather, it was the timing of stages 
and the question of interdepend- 
ence between concerted national 


_policies and commitments to main- 


tenance of rate parity that were the 
source of conflict and the cause of 
irresolution. 
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‘Both. the urgency of the case for . 
monetary integration, and the threat 


posed to its attainment by unsettled 
international conditions, were dram- 
atized by the currency crises of 
1971. They had the immediate effect 
of putting the Werner plan for mone- 
tary union’ on the shelf. The events 
associated with the dollar devalua- 
tion and the closing of the gold win- 
dow, ending the convertibility- of 
the dollar, did give rise to the 
famious monetary Snake—on which 
attention has since been concentrated 


as the only surviving element of the’ 


aborted integration. project. 


The Snake 7 


The Comann s painfully slow 
progress toward monetary integra- 
tion, characterized more by the 
deliberate assessment of means than 
decision and commitment to ends, 
had been overtaken by the global 
crisis.-It forced a shift in atten- 


` tion from programs for advancing 


Community unity through monetary 
union to protecting the existing. 
structures of economic integration 
from the storms on the world’s ex- 
change -markets. With the dollar no 
longer acting as the stable anchor 
for a fixed rate system; and the 
forecast calling for a period of 
fluctuating rates, the priority con- 
sideration for the EEC was to 
tighten its own monetary bonds to 
avoid having money values among 
member currencies undergo con- 


tinual changes. There was little faith - 


that the realignment of rates em- 
bodied in the Smithsonian Agree- 
ment of December 1971 had re- 
stored ‘exchange stability, whatever 
individual views on the appropriate- 
ness ofthe new rate structure.” 


` 13, Robert Solomon offers .a ‘knowledge- 
able and perceptive account of the diplo- 
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With attention now concentrated 
on a manifest external danger, mem- . 
ber governments reached agreement . 
on the terms of a more formal ex- ` 
change rate union. In March 1972 ' 
the six stated their commitment to 
maintain their exchange rates within 
a band of 2% percent, which meant 
that swings between any two cur- 
rencies wére permitted within a 
range of 44% percent. Common Mar- 
ket currencies, tied in this way, 
could move together against the 
dollar within the wider margin of 4% 
that the Smithsonian Agreement had 
established as the outer limits for 
shifts from a given parity. Thus. 
the image of an undulating Com- - 
munity Snake moving within, the 
Smithsonian tunnel, which itself . 
was not as rigid as the term con- | 
notes. Member central banks under- 
took to.coordinate interventions in 
Community currencies to maintain 
the 2% percent band. Liabilities 
incurred as a result of intervention 
would be settled monthly, a pro- 
vision that limited the credit obli- 
gations of members. The credit 
facilities set up earlier would be 
available to bolster the reserves 
of any country whose currency was 
under pressure. When the U.K., 
Ireland, and Denmark joined the 
Snake in May, an earnest was given’ 
in support of their application to. 
membership that no restriction be 
placed on the right to alter parities, 
with the prior condition’ of con- 
sultation with partners. 

The Snake now had its constituent 


_elements in place, plans had been . 


set for a concerted attempt at pre- 
serving rate stability, and, perhaps, 
the basis laid for fashioning a single 
Community position on the out- ' 


macy during this period in The I nternational 
Monetary System 1945-1976 (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1977). 


standing issues of international 
monetary reform, and for a closer 
coordination of domestic policies. 
Any optimism encouraged by the 
Snake’s creation was short-lived. Its. 
rough journey through the pre- 
carious terrain of world monetary 
instability began almost” imme- 
` diately. By June, Britain and Ire- 
land had to abandon the Snake when 
` sterling came under irresistible 
‘speculative pressure. Denmark fol- 
lowed shortly thereafter. Italy also 
sought to float free, but was kept 
tenuously aboard by liberalizing the 
regulations on debt settlement. Early 
-in 1973, the lira became the target 
of a speculative wave that cul- 
' minated in the second dollar crisis 
_of March. The collapse of the 
Smithsonian pseudo-system was the 


prelude to the abandonment of fixed : 


rates and the introduction of general- 
ized floating. The Snake molted and 
reappeared in a new guise, shed of 
its Italy member and now composed. 
of the mark,. guilder, French and 
Belgian francs, and a restored Dan-- 
ish crown. Currencies of three non- 
Community members— Austria, Nor- 
way and Switzerland—were in- 
formally associated with the Snake. 
_ The fate of this new monetary 
. personality was no better than that 
+ of its predecessor. The March crisis 
inaugurated a new period of even 
greater instability on the exchange 
markets. Rapid growth in the volume 
of mobile capital, whose, flows were 


unpredictable and often uncontrol- ' 


lable, stacked the deck against cen-' 
tral bank authorities seeking to 
maintain stable parities. Accentua- 
tion of inflationary trends, resulting 
in wider rate differentials, encour- 
aged rate fluctuations and com- 
pounded the difficulty of achieving 
parallel monetary policies. And the 
dramatic oil price rise of late 1973 


dealt the crushing blow to the Snake 
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by accentuating all the unfavorable 


conditions: divergent trends in in- 
flation,and employment, expansion 
of liquid capital on the money mar- 
kets, and fluctuating exchange rates. 

Understandably, Community ef- 
forts in the monetary field have 
taken on. the character of a hold- 
ing operation, at timés desperate, 
often suffering losses, yet maintain- 
ing the threads of cooperation and 
making effective use of mutual 
support where possible. France, un- 
able to maintain the franc at fixed 
parity with the mark, and unwilling 
to make the sacrifices domestically 
that might permit her to do so, 
dropped ouz of the Snake in January 
1974, returned in July 1975, and 
then was ccnstrained to leave. again , 
six months later. Some encourage- ' 


‘ment might be taken from her per- 


severence. The Paris government's 
repeated pledges in support of the 
Snake are mot just a manifestation 
of pride. It shares with other Com- 


munity members a concer over a 
‘threatened split between chroni- 


cally surplus and deficit countries. 
In a worlc of floating exchange 
rates, there is a pronounced ten- 
dency for differential inflation rates - 
to be quickly registered in 'depre- 
ciations anc appreciations. In the 
former case, depreciation gives a 
new impetus to inflation by raising 
the costs of imported goods, while 
motivating wage claims and price 
rises to mair-tain real income levels. 
The reverse logic is seen in the 
economies af surplus countries. The 
current phenomena of the vicious 
and the vircuous circle create in- 
centives for Community govern- 
ments to hold their currencies to 


14. I analyze the March crisis and the 
switchover to floating rates in Michael 
Brenrer, The Pelitics of International Mone- 
tary Reform: The Exchange Crisis (Cam- 
bridge, MA: Ba linger, 1978). 
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fixed parities, and to achieve a 
synchronization of domestic money 
management to mitigate differences 
in economic performance and price 
The responsibilities of a 
surplus country like Germany and a 
deficit country like France or Italy 
are symmetrical, or at least match- 
ing, even though their economic cir- 
cumstances are asymmetrical. Con- 
sequently, the policies they should 
pursue differ in their expansionary 
or contractionist orientation.® 

The situation with regard to mone- 
tary cooperation, then, is desperate 
but not hopeless; there are even a 
few bright rays. The truncated Snake 
struggles along, now reduced to a 
German-led deutsche mark zone 
whose number of extra-Community 
members—Norway, Austria, and 
Switzerland de` facto—equals the 
combined Community membership 
of Germany and the Benelux coun- 
tries. Alignments must constantly 
be altered to keep participating cur- 
rencies within their bands. Of the 
several initiatives incorporated in 
the 1971 program for monetary 
union, only those directed at the 
maintenance of exchange rate sta- 
bility show much life. The latter 
have, however, grown and de- 
veloped, albeit as emergency steps 
to ward off monetary disintegration. 
An impressive level of coopera- 
tion has been reached in the con- 
cérted central bank interventions on 
the exchange markets. and in the 
management of reserves. Germany, 
as the dominant monetary member, 
has swallowed some of its opposi- 
tion to assuming commitments in 
defense of its partners’ currencies, 


15. These aspects of the current situation 
are discussed by Otmar Eminger of the 
Deutsche Bundesbank in Robert A. Mundell 
and Jacques J. Polak, eds., The New Inter- 
national Monetary System (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1977) pp. 3-18. 
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extending two bilateral loans total- 
ling $2.5 billion to Italy at the time 
of its dire payments deficit in 1974 
and 1975. Bonn has jòined in the 
Community initiative to provide- 
EEC backing for private bank con- 


` sortia created to raise loans on the 


money and bond markets in aid of 
deficit members. Ireland and Italy 
have successfully utilized the pro- 
cedure. No less concerned than be- 
fore about external commitments 
that could curb her own monetary 
autonomy, interventions that could 
produce an involuntary increase in 
domestic money supply, the German 
government nonetheless sees her 
own economic security as depend; 
ent on orderly monetary conditions 
within the EEC, which in tuin 
requiré her to act on behalf of 
rate stability, as well as in encour- 
agement of complementary domes- 
tic policies. 


THE JENKINS RELAUNCH 

It is this recognition of an essen- 
tial common interest in monetary 
order that gives Commission head 
Roy Jenkins hope that the campaign 
for integration can be successfully 
relaunched. He keys on the un- 
deniable benefits: to cushion the- 
impact of the recurrent exchange 
rate crises centered on the dollar - 
by spreading the effects over a wider 
currency area; to create a larger 
financial market that, more am- 
bitiously, could absorb ‘and neu- 
tralize capital flows; to remove the 
balance of payments constraint on 
members in chronic deficit by avoid- 
ing automatic depreciations; and ul- 
timately, to achieve. simultaneously . 
a “rationalization of industry and 


. commerce” and “a smooth regional 


distribution of the gains from in- 
creased economic integration.” 16 


16. Jenkins, speech to European Institute, 
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The benefits accrue, however, 
only if genuine monetary union is 
- achieved, embracing a European’ 

currency, a unified central bank, and 
the central political authority to 
legitimize it. Promised gains alone 
will not assure that the necessary 
intermediate steps are taken, or that 
concern over the short and middle- 
term distributional effects of a move 
toward monetary union would be 
-acceptable to member governments. 
The apparent discrepancy between 
high expectations from future attain- 
ments and the current strained cir- 


cumstances explains reports that. 


“The Jenkins monetary initiative 
. has been greeted with indiffer- 
ence bordering on hostility.”!” This 
assessment might well exaggerate 
negative reaction. On the . other 
hand, it would be premature to 
celebrate the very modest agree- 
ments on monetary cooperation that 
arose from Council consideration of 
Jenkins’ proposals. The establish- 
ment of a European unit of ac- 
count for the Community budget, 
and commitment to a further strength- 
ening of credit mechanisms hardly 
constitute a turning point in the 
march toward monetary union.'® 
The volte-face of German Chan- 
cellor Helmut Schmidt, who of- 
fered a plan for monetary union 
at the April 1978 meeting of heads 
of state in Copenhagen, keeps. 


open the possibility of more sub- 


stantial progress. His surprisingly 
farreaching scheme would include 
an enlargement of. the currency 


Snake while allowing wider margins - 


for the weaker currencies, a par-. 


17. The New York. Times, 2 November- 


1977. | ; 
18. European Community, European Com- 


munity Information Service, no. 31/1977, ` 


16 December 1977. 
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tial pooling of reserves, and crea- 
tion of a de facto Community re- 
serve money. The “boa” proposal, 
as it has been dubbed, has yet to 
elicit any firm commitments on any- 
one’s part. It does though testify to 
the underlying attraction of mone- 
tary union. 

Whether the Community can use 
the present feelings about a con- 
vergence of monetary interest, and 
the existing network of consultative 
arrangements, as a springboard to` 
substantial integration will depend 
on whether it meets a numbẹr of 
conditions’ highlighted by our ac- 
count of past trials and tribulations. 
First and foremost, the logic of 
union can only be activated by a 
political decision by national leader- 


_ ship to accelerate’ progress toward 


unification. In 1969 at The Hague, 
and then in the creation of the Snake, 
it was appreciation of an urgent 
need that could only be met through 
unified action that gave a boost to 


.collective ventures. Second, stable, 


roughly parallel economic condi- 
tions must be achieved domesti- 
cally. Wide differences in price and 
employment. trends not only create 
technical obstacles to the integra- 
tion of policies, they also sensitize 
governments to the possible adverse 
effects on economic interests and 
electoral constituencies. Third, the 
present turbulence in the interna- 
tional monetary system would have 
to abate. Of course, European mone- 
tary union is often seen as a neces- 
sary protection against externally in- 
duced disturbances, and as strength- 


_ening Europe’s power to foster 


necessary reforms globally. In truth, 
world trends, as a primary cause of 
domestic economic troubles and rate 
fluctuations, now do not permit the 
Community. members to catch their 


` breath long enough to put their 


we aT ete ree mr ve 


houses in order. and construct a 
larger monetary entity. Some easing 
. of external pressures is a require- 
ment for the Community institution 
building. Finally, only a major com- 
-mitment by the United States to 
rather drastic renovation, or replace- 
ment, of the present jumble of in- 
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effective monetary institutions can 
alleviate current strains and in- 
stabilities. Without a turnabout in 
its inner-directed policies, reform is 
impossible; with it, a reform partner- 
ship with Europe would be com- 
pelling, and a critical spur given to 
European monetary integration: 


` ANNALS, AAPSS, 440, Nov. 1978 
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ABSTRACT: Energy policy in the European Community has 
been limited, thus far, to the collection of information, the 
setting of'objectives, support for some research and demon- 
stration projects, and the making of recommendations to. 
member countries. This situation is likely-to continue in the 

< near future, because the institutions of the Community were 
not set up to cope with the complexities of a common energy ` 
policy. More importantly, there are major differences in 
resource endowments and energy policies of the member - 
states, which inhibit cooperation, since energy is an extremely 
sensitive area of national sovereignty. Since the 1973-74 oil 
_ crisis, more energy policy has been made at the national 
` level than at the European level. However; on the whole, 
west European countries have responded more rapidly with 
revisions and improvements in their energy policies than has . 
the United States. They have acted to set objectives whereby 
Community dependence on imported energy would be ` 
_reduced by.1985, and to encourage adjustment of the mix of 
energy sources. Even if these objectives are achieved, the 
EC will remain an area dependent on the outside world for 
approximately 50 percent of its energy needs in the mid—1980s. 
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HE OIL crisis of 1973-74 
revealed the vulnerability of 
the European Community, which 
had become highly dependent upon 
imported petroleum to meet its 
energy needs. The crisis also 
demonstrated the fragility of the 
Community structure, given the 
total lack of political will to agree on 
a common response to the oil 
embargo.! But what has happened 
since? In view of the rethinking of 
energy policies that has been going 
on in all western industrial coun- 
tries, has the Community spirit 
revived in Western Europe? Have 
the Europeans made progress in 


formulating a common energy policy 
for the Nine? 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 
COMMUNITY ENERGY POLICY 


With few ‘exceptions, energy 
policy in the European Community 
has been limited to the collection of 
information, the setting of objectives, 
support of some research and 
demonstration projects, and the 
making of recommendations to 
member countries. There are many 
reasons for this. To begin with, it is 
well to recall that the institutions of 
the Community were not set up to 
cope with the complexities of a 
common energy policy. Also, we 
must remember that. it is .only 
recently—since the 1973-74 oil 
crisis—that there has been recogni- 
tion of a need for a common energy 
policy. 


In the 1950s coal was the pre- 


dominant source of Europe’s energy 
needs. The European Coal and Steel 


1. The international context of the energy 


crisis and the immediate policy responses ` 
‘were previously analyzed in Wilfrid L. Kohl, 


“The United States, Western Europe; and 
the Energy Problem,” Journal of Interna- 
tional Affairs, vol. 30, no. 1 (1976), pp. 
81-96. . 
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Community, established in 1951, 
did produce a reasonably successful 
policy in the coal sector, at least fora 
time. The other sector receiving 
early attention was nuclear energy, 
viewed then as a relatively, un- 
developed resource that might pro- 
vide for Europe’s expanding future 
energy needs; hence, the founding 
of the European Atomic. Energy 
Community (Euratom) in 1957. But 
Euratom has had only limited 
success, primarily in the promotion 
of research and a‘ few common 
projects, the JET fusion research 
program being the best recent ` 
example. The treaty of the European 
Economic Community, also signed 
in 1957, made no provision for other - 
energy sectors, nor for the develop- 
ment of a common energy policy. 
Thus, energy policy remained frag- 
mented and sectoral, emphasizing’ 
coal and nuclear fuel. The develop- 
ment of policy in other sectors 
could only proceed gradually, on a 
step-by-step basis, when there was 
unanimity among the member states, 
under Article 235. The fusing of the 
three Community executives in 1967 
did not change the different and 
only partial treaty powers. 

‘By the 1960s the availability of 
relatively cheap external oil supplies 
made petroleum a major European 
energy source, and coal began to. 
decline. In 1972, just before the 
OPEC oil. embargo, oil represented 
about 60 percent of Western Europe’s 
energy consumption, and 99 percent 
of it was imported.?, The embargo ` 
and subsequent oil price increases 
dramatized the dangers of this situa- 
tion and provoked awareness of the 


‘need for more comprehensive and 


effective energy policies at the na- 


2. Joel Darmstadter and Hans H. Lands- 
berg, “The Economic Background,” Daedalus 


` (Fall 1975), p. 21. 
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tional and European level, although 
it is true that the Commission had 
made some proposals in this direc- 
tion earlier—in 1968. 


ENERGY POLICY OBJECTIVES 


At the Community. level, the - 


principal agreement reached was 


` the December 1974 resolution of the 
- Council outlining the Community’s 


“Energy Policy Objectives for 1985.” 
The Council approved the objective 


- of reducing Community dependence 


aa 


on imported'energy to 50 percent, 
and if possible to 40 percent, by 
1985, as compared to 63 percent in 
1973. Moreover, it was agreed that 
the rate of growth of energy con- 
sumption for thé Community as a 
whole should be reduced in-order to 
achieve, by 1985, a level 15 percent 
below January 1973 estimates. The 
pattern of energy used was to be 


altered to increase security of sup-- 


ply, especially by increasing the 


share of electricity produced by - 


nuclear energy. 

Several points -arè noteworthy 
about the 1974 resolution. First, 
whether or not the specific targets 
will be achieved, the objectives set 
were certainly positive and unavoid- 
able, given the Community’s situa- 
tion of energy dependence. Second, 
it accepts the inevitable continued 
dependence on external supplies, 
but tries only to reduce the amount 
of that dependence. Third, the 
resolution has provided little more 
than ‘a loose framework for nine 
separate national energy policies. 


Aside from agreement on a few com- ` 


mon measures to conserve energy 


- and cope with a further oil emer- 


gency, plus some ad hoc collabora- 


. tion on research and development, 


and information gathering, subse- 
quent efforts to obtain binding com- 


mitments at the Community level on 
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specific policies to achieve the 1985 
okjectives have generally failed. 


ENERGY COUNCIL 


There has been no lack of effort on 
the part of the Commission, which 
has produced a stream of proposals 
for the consideration of the Energy 
Council, a body that has been meet- 
ing two or three times each year. 
For example, at the 30 May 1978 
meeting of the Energy Council, the 
Danish presidency sought to achieve 
agreement on an energy package 
containing five items for proposed 
Community financial support: 


‘1—demonstration projects in the field 
of energy-saving; 

2—alternative energy sources such as 
geothermal, coal liquefaction, solar 
demonstration projects; ~ 

3—hydrocarbon exploration projects; 

4—Community aids for intra-Com- 
munity trade in power station coal; 

5—the reduction of surplus capacities 

- in the refining industry. 


National differences prevented the 
Council from adopting the package, 
which was postponed. Although 
agreement in principle was- ex- 
pressed relating to regulations for 
demonstration projects on the first 
two items, major divergencies per- 
sist on essential subjects covering 
the coal and refining sectors.” 


EUROPE’S PRESENT ENERGY 
SITUATION 


Recent trends in Western Europe’s 
energy situation have increased, not 
diminished, the need for progress in 
energy policies. While it is true that 
there has been an overall reduction 


3. Agence Europe, May 25, 31, and June 
1, 1978. i 
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in Community energy consumption, 
this: reduction has been due. pri- 
marily to the continuing economic 
recession of the past several years, 
as well as to some progress in 
energy conservation. The danger is 
that a return to prior economic 
growth rates may lead to a level of 
energy consumption by 1985 higher 
than the target figures, in which case 
the gap would probably have to be 
made up by imported oil. 

In terms of the structure of EC 
energy demand, oil still remains 
very important—about 53 percent of 
energy consumption in 1977. Coal 
and other solid fuels are declining 
slightly. There is a more noticeable 
slowdown in the nuclear sector, 
which is not developing as rapidly as 
predicted. If nuclear power remains 
underdeveloped and electricity con- 
sumption continues to rise, as now 
predicted, there must be a corre- 
sponding increase in the consump- 


tion of solid fuels. Thus the state of, 


the Community’s coal industry con- 
tinues to be a problem. If more coal 
is not produced, oil consumption 
will inevitably rise. Further reduc- 
tion in oil use implies its replace- 
ment with natural gas. 

_ In terms of energy imports, the 
Council’s objectives projected a 50 
percent external dependence. (In 
1976 'the Commission deemed the 
alternative goal of 40 percent de- 
pendency as unattainable.) Current 
forecasts show that net imports may 
be reduced by 1985 to the general 
target range of about 650 mtoe 
(million tons of oil or equivalent). 
Oil still makes up the major import 
share, accounting for about 80 per- 
cent of total energy imports. The 
Community has resolved that by 
1985 oil should not exceed a net 
import figure of 500 million tons (10 
million barrels/day). 


P © 
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ENERGY PRODUCTION IN THE 
COMMUNITY 


On the.side of energy production, 
the Community situation can be 
summarized as follows:4 While pro- 


duction -of brown coal and peat is . 


satisfactory in relation to Com- 


munity targets, hard coal production - 


is in decline. There dre problems on 
the environmental side with deep 
mining, difficulties in financing the 
large investments necessary, and 
labor ‘difficulties. As a result, coal 
imports have risen. In 1977 hard coal 
output was 152 mtoe, which was 4 


. 


percent less than 1976 (the 1985 - 


target was 180 mtoe as set in 1974). 
The Commission has therefore 
recommended that the Council take 
urgent action to support Community 
¢oal and increase coal burning 
through investment in coal-fired 
power stations. 

At‘ present the Community pro- 
duces 47.4 million tons of oil,’ 10 
percent of oil consumption. The 
target for 1985 was set at 180 million 
tons. Current forecasts vary consider- 
ably, in large part because of the un- 


‘certainties connected with North Sea 


oil reserves. But it now seems un- 
likely that the 1985 target will be met 
unless major new discoveries are 


made. The situation is hampered by -` 


the current fall in oil consumption, 
due to the economic situation, and 
an apparent glut on the oil market. 
Moreover, there are also technical 


difficulties in drilling deep sea oil- 


wells, not to mention great costs and 
uncertainty about profitability. Simi- 


larly, natural gas production seems. 


4. The following summary is based on two 
Commission documents: 1) “Second Report 
on the Achievement of Community Energy 
Policy Objectives for 1985,” COM(77) 395 
(29 July 1977); 2) “The Community and the 
World Energy Situation,” COM(78) 101 (9 
March 1978). p 
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to be running less than Rea 
. and will probably also fall short of 
the! target objective set for 1985, 
especially since yields are expected 
to fall off in present gas-producing 


countries by the end. of the 1970's. 


In 1977 the share of natural gas 
was about 17.5 percent of overall 
energy production, amounting to 
about 144.4 mtoe (the 1985 target is 
at least 175 mtoe). 

A major shortfall is the nuclear 

area where national programs have 
- run into opposition from parliaments 
and environmental groups. Present 
total capacity is 22 GWe. The 1974 
target for 1985 called for 160-200 
GWe,* but this is now clearly not 
achieveable, and a revised forecast 
. is nearer 90 GWe. The Community 
is trying to support more invest- 
ment in nuclear reactors. The de- 
cline in the nuclear program results 
in a projected shortfall of 20 
mtoe for electricity production— 
thus posing the dangers of increased 
oil imports. 

Considering these various short- 
falls and other changes in the Com- 
munity energy situation since 1974, 
the Council is now attempting to 
reach agreement on revised updated 
Community energy objectives - for 
a ; 


DIFFERENT NATIONAL RESOURCE 
ENDOWMENTS AND- ENERGY 
POLICIES OF EC MEMBER STATES 


Aside from the institutional in- 
adequacies of the EC in the energy 
area, other causes of the failure to 
extend EC energy policy lie certainly 
in the differences among the member 
states in resource endowments and 
philosophies for dealing with the 
energy market. Among the Nine, 
. Britain and.the Netherlands are the 


* GWe: Giga Watts ia or a thousānd 
million watts. . 
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countries most rich’ in energy re- 
sources. They are reluctant to share 
thése resources and, therefore, resist 
most strongly a common EC energy 
policy.’ 5 . 


Britain” g 


Great Britain’s suche energy 
position derives mainly, of ‘course, 
from the recently discovered reserves 
of oil and gas in the North Sea. In 
addition, Britain has extensive coal 
reserves and an advanced nuclear 
energy program, although the latter . 
is no. longer as strong as the efforts 
of France and Germany. Britain’s 
first energy policy priority is the 
development of North Sea oil and 
gas, in order to achieve net self- 
suff.ciency in energy production by 
1989.6 This effort is being directed 
by the state-owned British National 
Oil Corporation, established in 
1975. Oil production is forecast to 
range from 90 to 110 mtoe in 1980 
and 100 to 150 mtoe in 1985. Natural 
gas production is estimated at 35 
mtoe by 1980 and will range from 35 


_to 45 mtoe by 1985. Already a good ` 


deal of the oil produced is being 
expcrted, thus improving the British 
balance of payments position. One 
contentious issue, however, is the 


5. In addition to the specific documents 
cited, the following section is based on 
interviews with energy officials, and on two 
general sources: 1) 1977 IEA Reviews of 
Interna- 
tional Energy Agency, Paris (pre-publication 
mimed, 1978); 2) Guy de Carmoy, Energy 
for Exrope: Economic and Political Impli- 
catior-s (Washington, DC:. American Enter- 
prise Institute, 1977). See also Robert A. 
Black, Jr., “Plus ça Change, Plus C'est la 
Méme Chose: Nine Governments in Search 
of a Common Energy Policy,” in Helen 
Wallace, William Wallace, and Carole Webb, 
Policy. Making in the European Communities 
(London: John Wiley, 1977), chap. 7. 

6. See Energy Policy—A' Consultative 
Document (London: HMSO, 1978), Cmnd. 
7101. 
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British guideline that two-thirds of 
North Sea oil must be refined at 
home. In the 1980s, North Sea oil 
will provide an unexpected bonanza. 
. However, even at peak, the amount 
of oil exported will only meet, at 
maximum estimates, something like 
10 percent of EC oil needs. By the 
1990s most of the North Sea oil will 
be depleted, and Britain must there- 
fore plan to rely on other énergy 
sources. 
‘The aevclesuienk of coal reserves 
is another British objective, and å 
` strategy to raise production to 125- 
35 million tons by 1985 has been 
jointly agreed on by the National 
Coal Board, the unions, and the 
government. This will require ex- 
tensive government subsidies, since 
much of the coal must be deep 
mined. British strategy in the nuclear 
sector has not, yet been fully deter- 
mined, but it is planned to expand 


nuclear reactor development so that . 


nuclear energy will meet 5.5 percent 
of energy requirements in 1981, and 
6.4 percent in 1986—equivalent to 
14.4 mtoe. Britain has no reserves of 
uranium, and is therefore interested 
in fast breeder reaétor technology. 

Conservation: has been another 
element of British energy policy, 
especially since the country has 
traditionally used a large amount of 
energy per unit of output. According 
to the Intemational Energy Agency 
(IEA), Britain has achieved some of 
the best energy conservation results 
through voluntary measures, stress- 
ing such actions as ‘insulation in 
industry and private homes, and the 
promotion of increased automobile 
efficiency. Total British energy con- 
sumption has decreased every year 
since 1973. 

In terms of EC energy goals -for 
1985, Britain is fairly close to 
target. The main difference is 
greater British stress on coal (31 per- 
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cent in 1985, instead of 17 percent 
for the Community), and a lag in 
nuclear power, which will probably 
not match half the EC mark of 13 
percent. Cooperation with the Euro- 
pean Community has been made 
difficult, however, by the presence 
of an avowed anti-Europeanist, Mr. 
Tony: Benn, as head of the British 
Energy Department. In practice, 
Britain apparently prefers to cooper- 
ate more with the IEA in Paris than 
with the EC. 


Netherlands 


The discovery of the Groningen 
gas fields in the 1960s made the ` 
Netherlands an energy rich country 
and a net energy exporter by 1974. 


.At roughly the same time, the share 


of natural gas had become equal to 
that of oil in the domestic energy 
market. Coal mines have been 
closed down. Meanwhile offshore 
gas exploration has been successful . 
in the Dutch sector of the North Sea, 
and gas imports have begun to 
‘replace the expected decline in out- 
put of the Groningen fields. Gas has 
been developed by an association of 
the public and private sectors in 
Royal Dutch Shell and Gasunie, a 
utility company which handles 

transport and sales. `The. Dutch 
government controls pricing policy. 

- According to Dutch energy policy, 
oil imports will be expanded to 
48.3 percent by 1985, with natural 
gas declining ‘to 37.7 percent of 
domestic consumption, to conform 
to an expected reduction in gas 
production. Fhe Dutch government ` 
has decided not to renew gas export 
contracts after their expiration. The 
reintroduction of imported coal is 
being considered in the long run, 
with nuclear energy only to be en- 
larged when certain safety and 
environmental problems are re- 
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solved. Fuel switching is thus a 
major component of Dutch policy. 
In addition, substantial attention is 
béing devoted to energy con- 
servation. 


Haly 


Those countries which have the 
most to gain from an extensive EC 
energy policy are the energy poor 
countries:, Denmark, Italy, and Ire- 
land; Belgium should probably also 


be included in this category. Of. 


these countries, Italy, the most im- 
portant in size, has hydroelectric 
` power sites in the Alps, 
medium sized natural: gas fields in 
the Po Valley, but no coal resources, 
‘anda stalled nuclear program. There 
are some prospects -for offshore oil 
in the Adriatic Sea. While’per capita 
energy consumption is relatively 
low, the country is heavily de- 
i pendent on energy imponis (80 per- 
cent in 1973). 

With heavy import depbadenos a 
given of the Italian energy situation, 
Italy’s main energy objective is the 
diversification of import supplies 
and their sources. The instrument 
primarily responsible for this policy 


continues to be the Ente Nazionale _ 


Idrocarburi (ENI), a powerful state- 
run enterprise operating in the entire’ 
‘field of oil and gas industries, in 
Italy and abroad, with little competi- 
- tion. ENI is engaged in large-scale 
- exploration programs in Italy and 
abroad: Supply contracts for natural 
gas have been negotiated with 
Libya, the Netherlands, , Algeria, and 


the Soviet Union. A major gas pipe- ` 


line ‘is under construction from the 
Algerian Sahara to Tunisia, across 
the Mediterranean to Sicily, and to 
the mainland. ENI has also entered 
into a number of bilateral agree- 
ments with oil-producing countries, 
` including drilling contracts. 
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Under a revised National Energy 


“Plan which passed the Parliament in 


the fall of 1977, Italy s energy con- 
sumption is expected to grow during 
the period 1976 to 1985 at approxi- 
mately-4.3 percent per year. De- 
pendence on oil imports will bə 
reduced over that period, from 63 
percent in 1976 to-63 percent in 
1985; but net oil. imports are esti- 
mated to increase. The contribution 
from nuċlear power is now foreseen 
to grow more slowly, although Par- 
liament has récently approved thz 
building of eight nuclear plants. A 
conservation effort: is now just 
beginning, based. on mandatory 
standards rather than on incentive 


- schemes. 


A major problem for Italy is the 
excess capacity in its petrochemicel 
industry in the south. Italy is looking 
to Britain in particular, and the 
European Community as a whole, to 
subsidize its refining industry,.or for . 
more contracts to utilize it. 


Denmark, Ireland and Belgium 


Denmark and Iréland have esser- 
tially no domestic energy resources. 
Denmark’s principal energy policy 
objective is to reduce its high degrez 
of dependence on imported energy, 
especially oil, which is supposed to 
decline from 87 percent in 1975 to 


61 percent in 1985. This is to b2 


accomplished through energy con- 
servation measures, diversification 
of energy sources used (natural gas, 
coal, nuclear power and noncon- 
ventional energy), and further de- 
velopment of what indigenous 
energy resources are available. Far 
example, it is hoped that 65 percent 
of electricity fuel input will ‘be 
provided. by coal in. 1985, as com- 
pared with 35 percent in 1975. Ther2 
are possibilities of developing small 
resources of domestic oil and gas. 
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Ireland also depends heavily on 
imported oil (70 percent in 1976). 
This dependence is projected by the 
Irish government to rise to 75 per- 
cent in 1985, despite other efforts to 
conserve energy, and to pursue 


vigorously a program of offshore- 


hydrocarbon exploration. 

Coal is the only indigenous energy 
resource in’ Belgium. However, in 
spite of significant reserves, produc- 
tion costs are high and heavy sub- 


_ sidies are required. While furnishing 


12 percent of Belgium’s ‘energy 
requirements in 1976, coal is pro- 


‘jected to decline to 8 percent in 
1985. Oil imports are essential for 


Belgium and supplied 51 percent of’ 


energy demand in 1976. This oil 
share is expected to decline to 
47.5 percent in 1985. The most 
important feature of Belgium’s 
energy situation ‘is probably the 


significant contribution made by. 


nuclear power plants, which pro- 


duce 25 percent of electricity 


generated. This is expected to be 
doubled by 1986. Conservation ef- 


forts have so far been weak. 


France and West Germany 


‘In between the energy rich and 
the relatively energy poor countries: 
of Europe, there is a middle group 
composed of France and West Ger- 
many. In general, these two countries 
have been favorable to the develop- 
ment of a European -Community 
energy policy i in some areas, not i in 
others. 

Germany’s deae in ie field 
of energy derive from large coal 
reserves and from its advanced 


_ program of light-water nuclear Te- 


actors. Its weakness is`its heavy 
dependence on imported oil and gas. 
German energy policy over the past 
few years has been directed. at 
decreasing overall oil consumption 
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through nuclear power develop- Í 
ment, expanded use of domestic 
coal for. electricity generation, in- 
creased natural gas imports, energy 
conservation, and the prohibition of 
new òil and gas-fired power plants. 
The Second Revision of the German 
Energy Program of December 1977 
announced some shifts in emphasis, 
with greater attention to conserva- 
tion and a scaling down of objectives 
in the nuclear area because of © 
political resistance. 

German oil imports, which account 
for about 50- percent of current ’ 
energy, requirements, are the largest , ` 
in absolute. terms of any European 
country. In keeping with forecasts 
for economic growth, oil consump-. 
tion is projected to increase in 
absolute terms but decline relatively 
to 46.2 percent of total energy. 


demand by 1985, and 42.6 percentin | | 


1990. The gap is to be made up- ~ 
presumably by expanding hard coal 
production, although this requires 
subsidies, and the utilization of hard 
coal in electricity generation, plus a 
more modest expansion of nuclear 
power. Nuclear energy is to be 
developed “to the extent absolutely 


necessary to secure electricity ` 


supply, with priority being given to 
the safety of the population.’ 
Further development of nuclear 
energy is contingent on new meas-. 


ures for waste management and-*- 


nuclear safety. The use of imported - 
natural gas is also seen as an im- 
portant way to reduce Seradas 
on oil: , 

The West.German government is 
involved directly in the energy 
industry and exercises a major in- 
fluence through several national 
companies: Veba-Gelsenberg, which 


7. Energy Policy Programme for the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, 2d. ed., Rev. 
(Bonn: Federal Ministry of Economics, 14 
December 1977), p. 6. : 


controls some 20 percent of refinery, 
capacity; Deminex, the oil- explora- 
_ tion group; -and Ruhrkohle and 

Ruhrgas. West Germany has insuf- 
ficient refining capacity and as a 
result imports petroleum products, 
especially from the Netherlands. 
Deminex is involved in one sector 


of North Sea oil development. Long ` 


term contracts for natural gas have 
been negotiated with the Nether- 
lands, the Soviet Union, Norway and’ 
Iran, as well as Algeria. In the area 
of conservation, after a slow start, a 
law is under consideration to set 
standards and give some assistance 
for insulation of new buildings. In 
spite of this increasing government 
involvement, there remains a prefer- 
ence to preserve a free market in 
the energy field, and a reluctance to 
go too far with controls. This philos- 
ophy .limits German support for 
future EC energy policies should 
they be too all-encompassing. The 
Federal Republic is especially 
interested in EC subsidies for coal 
production, but not if they cost too 
much. 
France is also a country highly 
dependent on external energy 
sources. In 1973-74 the oil crisis 
placed ,a’ heavy burden on’ the 
French payments balance, and 
boosted general price inflation con- 


` siderably, since, the portion of im-- 


ports in the overall energy balance 
was 77 percent (higher than the EC 
country average of 60 percent). ‘Oil 
made up 67 percent of energy 
demand, almost all of it imported. 
France has small reserves of coal in 
the Lorraine, practically no fossil 
fuels, but the largest uranium de- 
posits in Europe. There is some 
hydroelectric power. The strongest 
French card is the nuclear program, 
the largest in Europe. The French 
governinent essentially controls the 
entire energy sector via national 
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companies: Compagnie Francaise 


com 


* 


des Petroles and Elf-Erap; Char- j 


bonnages de France as concerns 
coal; Electricite de France; and over 
natural gas with Gaz de France. The 
Commissariat à Energie Atomique 


is in charge of civilian and military 


atomic research and development. 
The key elements of French 
energy policy are conservation, the 
development of natural resources, 
and diversification of energy sources.® 
A special conservation agency, the 


-Agence pour les Economies de 


l’Energie, has been created, which 
has set a target of 15 percent reduc- 
tion by 1985 in total energy con- 
sumed, In early 1975 the French 
gcvernment fixed a ceiling of 51 bil- 
lion francs per year for oil imports and 
imposed restrictions on the use of 
fuel oil. Domestic oil consumption 


' has been considerably reduced. The 


government revised its targets in 
1976 and now hopes that oil will not 
exceed about 42 percent ‘of energy 
consumption by 1985. Domestic coal 


- production is scheduled to decline 


because of costs and difficulties of 
mining deep deposits. Natural gas 
imports are also expected to increase. 
_The key hope is clearly -the nu- 
clear program, which in 1985 is 
projected to supply about 24 percent 
of France’s energy needs. In the 


nuclear field the French first built ` 


natural uranium graphite-gas reac- 
tors, beginning in 1963. Later they 
switched to light water reactors. 
Much research and development 
work by the CEA has been devoted 
to breeder reactors. Since 1976- 
France and Germany have cooper- 
ated in the field of advanced reac- 
tors. The French have. also pro- 


3. See,. for example, the Rapper de la 


Ccmmission de l'Energie sur les Orientations > 


de la Politique Energétique (Paris: Ministére 
de ere et de la Recherche, Juillet 
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moted Eurodif, a large cooperative 
uranium, enrichment plant, operat- 
ing by the gaseous diffusion proc- 
ess, with Belgium, Spain and Italy. 
- And they have joined with German 


and British groups to pool ‘efforts © 


in reprocessing nuclear fuels in 
United Reprocessors. 

France is generally favorable to a 
more active EC energy policy in 
research and development. Like 
Italy, France suffers from excess 
capacity in her oil refining industry 
and seeks EC support in that sector. 
She is also interested in EC policies 
on gas and electricity, and on the 
development of new energy sources. 
In the nuclear area France is prob- 
ably more reluctant to cooperate un- 
less proposed actions harmonize 
with her already existing programs. 


THE FUTURE OF EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITY ENERGY 
POLICY. 


_ As the foregoing survey should 
make clear, there is a wide dis- 
parity among the Nine EC member 
states in their endowment of energy 
resources, National governments are 
jealous of their resources. This is 
not surprising, since energy policy 
is a vital motor ‘of western indus- 
trial economies. It is an extremely 
sensitive area of national sover- 
eignty. So far, more energy policy 
is made at the national level than 
at the European level, and this 
will probably continue to be the 
practice of the member states in the 
future. There are simply insufficient 
political incentives to do much more 
together at this stage.® 


9. This conclusion differs from the view- 
point presented by N. J. D. Lucas in Energy 
and the European Communities (London: 
Europa Publications, 1977) where it is argued 
that the time is ripe for more ambitious 
EC energy cooperation. 
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The recent failure to achieve 
agreement, at the May 1978 Energy 
Council, on Community aids to the 
refining and coal sectors is a case in 
point. Italy has insisted on a special 
Community aid system, that pro- 
vides for the payment of a fixed ,. 
subsidy per ton.of distillation capac- 
ity suppressed in the future, as 
compensation for the loss of eco- 
nomic activity due to closure of re- 
fineries. Italian intransigence is 
rooted in the particular situation of 
the Italian oil industry, primarily 
controlled by ENI, a state-owned 
company with few other possibili- 
ties for compensation. The United 
Kingdom and Germany, countries 
where the oil industry is more di- 
versified, have so~far refused- to 
accept the Italian position. As for 
aids to-coal, on the other hand, 
Italy has been reluctant to go along 
with other countries, partly out of a 
need to maintain this subject as a 
bargaining chip; partly because she 
produces no coal domestically and, 
therefore, would receive no bene- 
fit under any new Community 
scheme.’° 

Another reason for reluctance’ on 
the part of some EC states is, of 
course, the existence of another or- 
ganization, the International Energy 
of which 
most of them (but not France) are 
also members, and which some of | 
them prefer to deal with. The IEA 
has broader membership and in- 
cludes 19 countries, among them the 
United States, Canada and Japan. 
Aside from the agreement to share 
oil in case of a future embargo, the 
IEA does not take binding decisions, 
while the EC can. The Paris agency 
only makes recommendations. How- 
ever, the IEA has received high 
level attention from member govern- 


10. Agence Europs, 1 June 1978. 
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ments, and its recommendations 
therefore carry some weight. (For 
example, in October-1977 the mem- 
ber countries -agreed. to limit total 
-oil imports to not more than 26 
million barrels per day by 1985.) 
Moreover, it is producing very high 
level research reports on the energy 
situation in its member countries. 
. While the IEA has no separate bud- 
get for subsidies, it has encour- 
aged, through its long term program, 
a series of research and develop- 
‘ment projects between member gov- 
ernments. In addition, the IEA has 
become somewhat more closely 


associated with the, recent North-. 


South dialogue. 

Since the oil crisis, Western Euro- 
pean countries have, on the whole, 
responded with major revisions and 
improvements in their energy poli- 
cies, and they have done so much 
more rapidly than the United States. 
Certainly, much more needs to be 

-done. If the Community has not 
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provided the major nexus for this 
European policy response, it cer- 
tainly has, by its recommendations 


_and prodding, contributed to the 


result. . 

At present the ART Com- 
-munity seems limited tó providing a 
framework for the national energy 
policies of the Nine. However, 


_within this context the Community 


can undertake useful research and 
promote better understanding of 
energy issues. It can encourage co- 
ordination and harmonization of na- 
tional energy policies. And it can 
establish common energy policies in 
areas where national energy policies 
conflict with one another. Whether 
it can do much more in the near 
future is doubtful, unless and until 
the process of European economic 
and political integration is further 
advanced. As in other areas,- na- 
tional policies will remain con- 
trolling in the field of energy. 


za 
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European Industrial Policies: Balancing . 
_ Interdependence and Interest: ~ 


By DOREEN ELLIS > 


. ABSTRACT: Following a short description of European 
industrial policy definition and strategies, policy choices are 
analyzed in terms of international inputs into the policy 
process and the substantive consistency of policy choices. 
It is argued that policy formulation is related to the type 


` of interdependence of the unit and to the external policy 


objective. Vulnerability interdependence leads to fewer 
policies with integrative effects, as is the case with oil and 
energy policies. Beyond the external context for policy, the 
substantive relationships among objectives and strategies 


in industrial policy, emphasizing their consistency and ` 


contradictions, are discussed. These two modes of analysis 
provide depth in studying policymaking in international 
organizations while illustrating the strengths and weaknesses 
of European industrial policy. 


© 
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“RINE 


EUROPEAN INDUSTRIAL POLICIES `° 


OLICIES and ideologies for 
balancing power among Euro- 
pean political—economic units have 
a long history. Shifting alliances 


and power distributions have re-- 


flected changing national attributes 
and diplomatic relationships. In one 
sense, the European Communities 
(EC) can be seen as part of this 
tradition. It is another international 

_ association for regulating European 
interactions. As a policymaking in- 
stitution, the EC must account for 
national differences and relation- 
ship patterns. 

Turning from this historical link- 
age of European institutions, we 
note two differences distinguishing 
the EC from past traditions. One 


is the present emphasis on economic. 


- matters. European Community ac- 
tivity centers on international agree- 
ments focusing on economic goals 
to maintain peace. Questions about 
institution building and manage- 
ment for political-economic se- 
curity are intertwined with’ the 
second prominent distinction, the 
interdependence affecting modern 
policy definition and decision. In 
the past, European policies were 
directed inward, with occasional 
complications ‘related: to colonial 
activity. However, modern Europe 
focuses outward as well. Because 
‘itis integrated into a global capitalist 


system, dependent on trade, limited : 


raw materials, and energy supplies, 
it is sensitive and vulnerable to 
international behaviors. In a sense, 


balance of power takes on a new `’ 


meaning in present day interactions 
based ‘on global interdependence. 
The balances must include the en- 
vironmental inputs in negotiation and 
decision taking, and the internal con- 
sistency of objectives. | 

In this paper we will stress how 
this interdependence-based interac- 
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tion and distribution relates to the 
creation of- European industrial 


policy. Industrial policymaking 


unites some of the traditional prob- 
lems of balancing national interests 
with the changed political-economic 
context. Following an introduction . 
to the concept of industrial policy, 
the international pressures leading 


to European policy development 


will be considered and the sub- 
stance of European: policy will be 
examined within this background. 


INDUSTRIAL POLICY—AN 
INTRODUCTION 


Most scholars note the changing 
governmental role in capitalist sys- 
tems since Keynes. Growing govern- 
ment economic intervention in ad- 
vanced societies and the lesser 
developed countries’ (LDC) con- 
cem with industrialization have 
created an awareness of potential 
public policy inputs into industrial 
development, loosely termed in- 
dustrial policy, However, govern- 
mental inputs into economic be- 
havior have a longer. tradition that 
also provides a context for present 
policymaking behavior. Interna- 
tionally oriented trade policies af- 
fecting industrial development have 
analogues in mercantilist policies. 
Present industrial policies combine 
both of these strategies: internally 
oriented macro-economic concerns, 
especially employment, investment, 
and inflation; and externally focused 
‘trade trends, reflecting the context 
ofa more internationalized capitalist 
economic system within a political, 
re emphasizing the nation.’ 

Because of the extremely broad 


1. Micro-economic considerations tend..to 
remain in the domain of private enterprise 
as we will see later. However, cost, price, 
and allocation are affected by the policiés. ` 
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scope of policy targets and poten- 
tial objectives, and the many differ- 
ent approaches to policy creation 
and implementation, no one defini- 
tion successfully distinguishes in- 
dustrial policies-from other govern- 
ment activities. Rather, definitions 
attempt to draw some broad bound- 
aries around policy concerns.? For 
‘example, Cairncross and others note 
that industrial policy affects the 
sectoral allocation of resources, the 
structural organization of industries, 
the development of technological 
innovation, and the maintenance of 
regional balance.’ Yet this sug- 
gestion does little to simplify con- 
ceptualizations of national policy- 
making. Even greater complexity 
exists when dealing with the multi- 
and cross-level orientation, formula- 
tion, and implementation ‘of indus- 
trial policy by an international or- 
ganization such as the EC. In an 
attempt to make an inroad into this 
complexity, we will provide a short W 
description of ‘the substance | of: 
European policy and then consider 
the inputs to the Community policy 


process.‘ r 

2. Following a common approach, limiting 
industrial policy to those attempts formu- 
lated and implemented by the govern- 
ment to directly affect the nonagricultural, 
nonservice sectors, constrains the concept 
in two key. ways: 1) the externalities 
prominent in economic interactions fall out- 
side of the concept; 2) agenda setting, 
which may be important because policies 
straddle a -thin line supporting liberal 
capitalist thought. However, most policy- 
studies begin by examining particular or 
proposed legislation. - 

3. Sir Alec Cairncross et al, Economic 
Policy for the European Community (New 
York: Holmes E. Meier, 1974), 

4, For further information see Michael 
Hodges, “Industrial Policy: A. Directorate 
General in Search of a Role” in Helen 
Wallace, William Wallace, and Carcle Webb, 
eds., Policy-Making in the European Com- 
munities (New York: Wiley, I977); J. J. 
Boddewyn, “Western European Policies 

i } 
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` The European Community Eco- 
nomic and Social Committee sug- 


_ gests: 


It is perhaps fair to say that indus- 
trial policy is primarily a special type 
of approach to the interplay between 
individual policies which- have an 
impact on industry (economic and mone- 
tary policy, social and labour market 
policy, regional policy, trade policy, 
environment policy, etc.). “Industrial 
policy” covers not' only the general 
approaches adopted in the various 
relevant fields bit also all concrete 
rules of conduct, support arrangements, , 
and restrictions, which have a direct im-. 
pact on the industrial situation.’ 


European policymakers emphasize 
that ‘industrial policy is but one 
mechanism for.attainment of a com- ` 
bination of objectives, including 
productivity improvement, a high 
employment level, increased com- 
petition among firms, and the im- 
provement of quality of life .and 

work conditions. The 1970 Colonna 
Memorandum first outlined the 
strategies for attaining these ob-. 
jectives. The major strategies. in- 
clude: the removal of technical 
barriers to trade, with particular 
emphasis on the cross-national ex- 
tension of the right to tender for 
public supply contracts; promoting 


-concentration and competition 


through the formation of European 


companies; a unified capital market, 


and other legal and fiscal harmoni- 
zation policies; considering the 


Toward ` U.S. Investors,” New York Uni- 
versity Institute of Finance Bulletin 93-95 
(March 1974); and Steven Warmecke, “In- 
dustrial Policy and the European Com-- 
munity,” Steven Wamecke and Ezra Sulei- 
man, eds., Industrial Policies in Western 
Europe (New York: Praeger, 1975). 

5. Opinions of the Economic and Social 
Committee. in Official Journal of the Euro- 
pean Communities (Brussels; C292/17; De- 
cember ee 
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special problems of declining in- 
dustries and advanced technology 
sectors; redeveloping a Community 
science and technology policy; co- 
ordinating information and educa- 
tion; and developing. a unified 
‘policy toward nonmember states. 
Since 1970 various Commission,, 
Parliament, and committee state- 


ments. have reiterated the ‘broad _ 


strategic plan, although tactics have 
varied somewhat.® 

In 1976 the Commission reviewed 
industrial policy decision and im- 
plementation performance.” The 


Commission found limited progress. 


on both counts. Council of Minis- 
ters’ activity was slow and partial. 
Discussion and negotiation stag- 
nated on issues pertaining to tax 
and legal harmonization, establish- 
ment of cooperative technological 
research, and declining industries. 
The Council was-more successful 
in the area of eliminating techni- 
cal barriers to trade, perhaps be- 
cause this strategy is more directly 
deducible from the general Com- 


6. Some of the statements include: Com- 
mission of the European Communities, “In- 
dustrial Policy,” Bulletin of the European 
Community 6 (1972); Commission of the 
European Communities, “Towards the Estab- 
lishment of a European Industrial Base,” 
Bulletin of the European Community, Sup- 
plement (1973); Commission of the European 
Communities, “The Common Policy: the 
Fiéld of Science and Technology” (Brus- 
sels: 1972); Commission of the European 
Communities; “Report on the Implementa- 
tion of the Industrial Policy Programme,” 
Resolution of 19 December 1973 (Brussels: 
May 1976); Economic and Social Committee 
of the European Community, “Opinion,” 
Official Journal of the European Communi- 
ties (Brussels: December 1977); European 
Parliament, Working Documents 1973-1974 
(December 1973). 

7. Commission of the European'Communi- 
ties, “Report on the Implementation of the 
Industrial Policy Programme, Resolution of 
December 1973 (Brussels: May 1976 Com 
(76) 199 final). 
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munity ‘ideological basis in trade 
liberalization. The Commission and 
Parliament made several sugges- 
tions for speeding Council of Minis- 
ters’ activity. One proposal asked 
that decisions be aggregated into 
“bundles of'directives” which would 
organize negotiations by-balancing 
benefits and costs among individual 
nations during ene bargaining ses- 
sion. Another suggestion was to 


- simply transfer moré decisionmak- 


ing authority to the Commission by 


-redefining the policies as regulatory. 


Although these suggestions were 
sent to a committee for evaluation, 
the chances for acceptance are small. 
They amount to a redistribution of 
decisionmaking authority which 
would shift power away from na- 
tional. interests represented by the 
Council. As it rernains, policymak- 
ing attempts to balance the sugges- 
tions of an international bureaucracy 
and the national interests of the 
Council. Even this complicated 
negotiating act does not entirely 
explain the limited progress in 
industrial policy formulation and 
implementation. Indeed, occasion- 
ally policies surmounted the ten- 
sions, as with the institutionalization 
of a European Patent Office. Con- 
sidering European industrial policy 
as balancing interdependent national 


and Community interests, within a 


complex context of objectives, ex- 
ternal and non- or trans-national 
pressures, provides a focus in this 
web of interaction. ` 


ene 
EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 
POLICIES— BALANCING 
INTERDEPENDENCE 
In an attempt to analyze trends 
in European integration, Haas poses 
a provocative question about the 
Jr n and eoret eal bases for 
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future European studies.’ Regarding 
policymaking, he asks whether fo- 
cusing on interdependence or inte- 
gration will best aid in understand- 
ing European behavior? He sug- 
gests that integration is a special 
case of interdependence, denying it 
a separate conceptual existence. 
This interpretation implies that the 
unit of analysis choice in regional 
integration studies artificially sets 
the boundaries of theory application. 
Interdependent interactions occur- 
ring beyond these boundaries may 
not be considered because of the 
“artificial” limits of the study.’ 
Haas states that internationalization 
has a different impact on various 
issue areas. The effects on integra- 
tion will vary accordingly, promot- 
ing uneven institutional develop- 
ment and hindering integration. 
Although Haas’ argument has merit, 
it does not justify an end to studies 
of regional integration. Rather, it 
signals the need to understand the 
effects of present interdependences 
on coordinated policymaking." 
Given the growing global inter- 


8. Ernst B. Haas, “The Obsolescence of 
Regional Integration Theory,” Institute of 
International Studies Research Series, no. 
25 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1975). 

9. Haas, Obsolescence of Integration The- 
ory, p. 89, defines interdependence as inter- 
connectedness, which denies unilateral ac- 
tion and policy integration as harmoniza- 
tion of activities toward some objective, 
particularly interdependence coping. 

10. This criticism can be generalized to 
other research activities which reify a con- 
cept or unnecessarily bound a study by the 
choice of the unit of analysis. It is a valid 
warning about the complexity of problem 
definition and testing judgments in the 
social sciences. 

11. Interdependence is not a new phe- 
nomenon, nor is it necessarily of a signif- 
icantly different magnitude compared with 
past linkages. However, there are certain 
characteristics of the relationship that may 
differ or promote different patterns. 
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dependence, one concept of im- 
portance for understanding Euro- 
pean industrial policy is, indeed, 
context. 


International environment 


The second World War left the 
European and Japanese economies 
with severe gaps. Restoring produc- 
tive capacity and infrastructure re- 
quired new investment of a scope 
impossible for capital-short coun- 
tries. Counterpoised against the 
weakened European position, the 
United States was economically and 
politically strong. These relative 
strengths were reflected in the de- 
velopment of postwar institutions 
and ideologies such as the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) and 
the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT). The United States 
emphasized liberal political eco- 
nomics and a free trade ideology 
as the accepted means to attain 
economic and political security and 
provide peace. By basing the system 
development on equilibrium eco- 
nomic models concerned with ex- 
change allocation and welfare ef- 
ficiency, but not distributive justice, 
initial power and value distribu- 
tions tended to maintain the domi- 
nance of the United States. Trade 
and investment relationships co- 
ordinated with the role of the dollar 
as the basic postwar monetary 
unit. United States corporations 
benefited from their postwar tech- 
nological, organizational, monetary, 
and economic advantages, and ex- 
panded into foreign markets offer- 
ing great potential for profit. The 


12. See Joan Spero, The Political Economy 
of the International System (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1976). The limited use 
of SDR’s as an international currency has 
not approached the role of the dollar in 
the international manetary system. 
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European market was of special ` 


interest because of linked United 
States—European traditions, simi- 
larities in education, demand, and 
consumption pattern. United States 
government policies supported 
European reconstruction, perceiving 
potential growth and expecting Eu- 
ropean support, in exchange for the 
much needed capital the corpora- 
tions could bring. A 

United States interests were di- 
vided over European integration at- 
tempts. Some suggested that a Euro- 
pean Common Market would aid 
the reconstruction of war-torn allies, 
who could then support United 
States policies in the Cold War. 
Other interests feared that a strong 
Europe eventually would compete 
with United States policies and 
international plans. This division of 
interests surfaced as support for 
either the European Communities 
or a broader Atlantic Community. 
European Community growth was 
dominated by the United States, 
which remained external to the Com- 
munity itself. The interdependent 
development of subsystem within 
a broader system during initial 
Community organization provides a 
history to Haas’ interpretation of 
policy interdependence and integra- 
tion. Concem with external actors 
shaped Community organization. 
Policy interdependence translated 
into integration institutions because 
European ability to act was limited 
by its relatively weak position in 
the system.” 

More current European policy 
formulations reflect two changes in 
the international system that make 
interdependencies an issue rather 
than a conclusion. One shift is the 


13. However, we cannot determine whether 
regional organization would have developed 
_any differently had Europe been stronger. 
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increasing European power relative 
to the United States since 1960. 
The over-valuation of the dollar. 
until 1971, and its effect on mone- 
tary agreements, investment flows, 
and internationalization of produc- 
tion, as well as the eventual lessening 
of Cold War tensions, changed Euro- 
pean bargaining capacities relative 
to the United States. Although sensi- 
tivity interdependence within the 
Atlantic Community grew during 
this time, European—United States 
asymmetry and vulnerability les- 
sened. The second change is broadly 
asscciated with the North—South 
dialogue. In addition to the changes 
in commodity and raw material 
markets, newly industrializing na- 
tions increased global competition in 
certain sectors, such as light manu- 
facturing. These changing inter- 
dependencies affect industrial policy 
formulation and objectives. | 

Although welcomed as a strength- 
ening of the Western Alliance, the 
direction of European growth in the 


-1960s concerned some scholars and 


practitioners. Several publications 
suggested that the United States’ 
technological advantage would main- 
tain its predominance and growth 
in the global system.* Additionally, 
this advantage permitted successful 
exploitation of market advantages, 
especially through the multinational 
corporation (MNC). In a more 
powerful international position fol- 
lowing Community’s unification, the 
Commission began work on an in- 
dustrial policy for more competitive 
European exploitation of common 
market scale advantages. The initial 


14. Examples are: Christopher Layton, 
Transatlantic Investments (New York: The 
Atlantic Institute, 1967), and his European 
Advanced Technology (London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1969); and Jean Jacques Servan- 
Sckreiber, The American Challenge (New 


York: Atheneum, 1967). =. 
EANA 
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European corporate response to 
integration followed the United 
States pattern of national concen- 
tration and transnational expansion. 
To alleviate regulation problems 


_ with this response, the Commission 


proposed concentration through 
cross-national mergers, fiscal and 
legal harmonization, and coordina- 
tion of information and education 
to promote further European com- 
petition with the United States, 
while promoting transnational inte- 
gration and potential regulation. 
Preliminary policy development 
was two pronged: redistribution 
from the United States to Europe, 
but also from national to transnational 
domains. Additional proposals fo- 
cused on\United States MNCs but 
did not culminate in Community 
action.’ 

European industrial policy de- 
veloped in a context of shifts in 
the international distribution of 
power. The industrial policy was 
expanded to cover political prob- 
lems associated with the main- 
tenance of free trade and regulation 
of decisions previously considered 
as purely internal matters. Lessened 
European vulnerabilities in inter- 
national affairs promoted European 
competitiveness and enhancement 
of its international standing. 

The vertical shifts of the North- 
South dialogue and ‘energy crisis 
affected EC industrial policymaking 
in different ways. Traditions of 
hierarchical relationships evolved 
into the Yaoundé and Lomé Con- 


15. Some discussion of direct foreign in- 
vestment regulations occurred. Division 
among EC members’ on this issue pro- 
hibited action. In addition, such action 
would have disrupted the international eco- 
nomic agreement upon whith the postwar 
system stability is based. See Boddewyn, 
Western European Policies for further in- 
formation. 
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- ventions, linking Europe to its past 


colonies through ‘trade preferences 
combined with aid and investment 
policies in a modern arrangement. 
The historical sphere of influence 
and dominance now takes into ac- 
count European vulnerabilities in 
commodity and raw material mar- 
and competition with in- 
dustrializing nations in certain sec- 
tors, such as textiles. The Lomé 
agreements recognize this shift by 
accepting some Third World de- 
mands while maintaining Européan 
dominance through aid and invest- 
ment arrangements. European in- 
dustrial policy addresses these ex- 
ternal shifts by promoting internal 
changes. Again, industrial policies 
relieve sectoral crises indirectly, 
dealing only with the internal struc- 
tural malfunctions initiated by ex- 
ternal changes.1® 

Present European production 
utilizes oil to produce energy. 
With limited petroleum reserves, 
the climate of uncertainty following 
the quadrupling of oil prices and 
the related worldwide inflation fol- 
lowed by recession struck hard on 
the Community. However, Com-_ 
munity action and industrial ‘adapta- 
tion was limited. Community in- 
dustrial policy proponents empha- 


- sized production cost efficiencies 


based on scale and externalities to 
balance the higher input costs. In 
addition, coordinated research and 
development, education, and reeval- 
technology 
assessment, and investment incen- 
tives were to support industry. 
These strategies are not new mecha- 
nisms for considering a new prob- 


16. Note how this decision provides some 
boundary for European industrial policy. 
Although the Lomé investment strategies . 
will have a direct impact on European 
industry, it is not integrated into the 
European industrial policy. 
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lem. What has limited new policy 
development? 

There are two possible explana- 
tions for this. policy lack. The first 
is simply, that insufficient time 
passed for policy development to be 
integrated with industrial policy. 
The second explanation is twofold. 


It suggests that the more basic the 


issues are for national industry, 
“the less likely is decisionmaking 
power to be reallocated to the supra- 
national authority.” The highly 
vulnerable position of certain Euro- 
pean states (those without any re- 
serves) makes them unwilling to 
give up any further control. A sub- 
sidiary suggestion is that allocation 
of industrial costs and benefits is 
-much more difficult than policies 
assuming growth. Therefore, na- 
tional interests play a larger and 
more disintegrative role. To this 


point the energy crisis provided 


limited incentive for further in- 
dustrial integration. 

Two sets of propositions can be 
distilled ,from these examples of 
policy externalization and EC in- 
dustrial policy development. The 
first concerns interdependence and 
the potential for integrated policy- 
making. As Haas has indicated, the 
potential for integrated policymak- 
ing is related to the “structure” 
of interdependence sensitivities and 
vulnerabilities in the network. When, 
unit ‘vulnerability is very great, 
.interdependence limits or bounds 
action towards objectives. With 
highly vulnerable interdepéndence, 
marginal increments of authority 
are not reallocable. The focus for 
determing the costs of interaction 


17. European Commission of the Euro- 
pean Communities, “The Common Policy: 
the- Field of Science and Technology” 
(Brussels, 1972) suggested a similar prob- 
lem in coordinating research. 
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may be within the EC or with 
external nations. Both-are important 
considerations in industrial policy, 
as illustrated by energy policy and 
competition. Outside of highly vul- 
nerable situations, sensitivity to ex- 
ternal actors promotes common ac- 
tion through- the realization that 
no one country can achieve its 


„ends unilaterally. 


Previous analyses tended to be 
static. Consideration should be given 
to time and feedback based on ex- 
ternal changes, inputs, and past 
traditions or attitudes. In .addi- 
tion, the balances based on con- 
siderations of sensitivity and vul- 
nerability to external interdepend- 
encies may change because of: 
1) changes in the power distribu- 
tion, 2) changes in the network of 
interaction, and 3) unit internal 
redistributions. 

To take a less pessimistic view 
than Haas about the future of inte- 
grated policymaking; it can be sug- 
gested that if there is a developing 
tradition of international interaction, 
as there has beén in the EC, 
although crises may not be dealt 
with immediately, in the long run 
adjustments to extreme vulnerabili- 


‘ties underlying them may be met by 


coordinated action lag. Crisis vul- 
nerabilities further explain limited 
international interaction in terms of 
crisis decisionmaking theory. Limit- 
ing information . through selective 
perception and decreased numbers 
of advisors are common reactions 
to the stress of crisis. When time 
expands the situation boundaries, 
more potential integrated interac- 
tion may develop. 


18. See for. example C. F. Hermann; ed., 
International Crises (Beverly Hills: Sage, 
1969) or any-textbook such as K. J. Holsti, 
International Politics: A Framework for 
Anslysis, 3d ed. (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1977). _ 
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Regions 


Regions may be territorial or 
sectoral subsets of policy, illustrat- 
ing particular problems that compli- 
cate the allocation of policy costs 
and benefits. Industrial policy af- 
fects regional interdependencies in 
allocation. Territorial regional poli- 
cies include external region rela- 
tionships—Lomé countries, other 
affiliated areas, enlargement process 
—and internal ‘inequalities i in indus- 
trial development; the most obvious 
‚examples are the Mezzogiorno and 
Ireland. As noted above, external. 
regional considerations affected in- 
dustrial policy. as do international 
inputs or national balance of power 
politics. 

Focusing internally, ect 
tion and incentives for regional 
development are industrial policies 
attempting to overcome interna- 
tional and sectoral political-eco- 
nomic dysfunctions. The problem of 
development poles and redistribu- 
tion, so well documented by Third 
World integrationists, is nonethe- 
less important in Europe.® Within 
a liberal orientation of expanding 
welfare, recognition that failure to 
share the gains from integration will 
‘prohibit further institutional de- 
velopment is revolutionary. While 
the less developed regions have less 
power in the traditional economic 
or political sense, proportionate 
EC voting schedules required.their 

19. For example, Francois Perroux, “Mul- 
tinational Investment and the Analysis of 
Development and Integration Poles” in Mul- 
tinational Investment, Public and Private, 
in the Economic Development and Integra- 
tion of Latin America (Bogota: Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank Round Table, 1968); 
Lynn K. Mytelka, “The Salience of Gains 
in Third World Integrative Schemes,” World 
Politics 25, 2 (1973); and Lynn K. Mytelka, 
“Fiscal Politics and Regional Redistribu- 
eras Journal of Conflict Resolution 19 

1975). Pes 
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support for decisiontaking. Concern 
with unit territorial regions is a 
reaction to inequalities caused by 
interdependence; it harmonizes in- 
tegration by providing for national 
objectives. ` 
Sectoral problems reflect the 


-changing competitiveness of Euro- 


pean industry in the global market, 
especially facing the new compe- 
tition from nonindustrialized coun- ` 
tries: The Community responded 
to the problems of declining in- 
dustries in two ways: 1) support 
for making them more competitive, 
and 2) assistance to displaced work- 
ers. The problem of declining 
industries is not specific to the EC. 
However, the Community-wide pol- 
icy attempts are novel solution 
strategies. Basically, the EC pro- - 
poses to take advantage of scale 
economies for efficiency and. com- 
petitiveness while developing new © 
industrial strengths, especially ; in 
high technology industry. EC pol- 
icymakers implied that internal ac- 
tions designed to increase com-. 
petitiveness were necessary to adapt 
to the changing international en- 
vironment and maintain the Euro- 
pean position in the international 
division of labor. Political inter- 


- action could address the problems 


associated with sensitivity in the 
international system without threat- 
ening the internal balance of power. 
Industrial policies that focus upon 
the subsystem to whole system 
interdependence balances (rather. 
than within unit balances) have 
more uniform appeal until the ques- 
tions of distribution become anissue. . 


SUBSTANTIVE BALANCES IN 
INDUSTRIAL POLICY 


Within the context of interde-- 
pendence, policies imply substan- 
tive balances, too. However,. Euro- 
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pean industrial policymakers over- 
looked many tensions’in the policies 
themselvés and in their interaction 
+ with other behaviors. An examina- 
tion of the industrial policy focus 
on European transnational business 
mergers will illustrate some of these 
problems. ` 

The promotion of: EE 
business mergers and competition 
is one of the major directions of 
European industrial policy.?? -It 
could be hypothesized that the 
closer a particular policy is to other 
well-accepted policies—both across 
decision levels and across substan- 
tive ‘areas—the greater the likeli- 
hood of its implementation. It may 
be that the- limited success of cross- 
national mergers to date can be 
explained by.cross-level conflict and 
problems of substantive balance. 
' Four dimensions of the substantive 
content of policies will be con- 
sidered, bringing in questions. of 
cross-level conflicts where ‘appli- 
cable. The four problem areas are: 
public versus private tensions,-con- 
centration and efficiency, structural 
improvements for competition, and 
information coordination. 


Public versus private policies 
::- The fundamental European in- 


dustrial policy tension is between . 


» 20. Again, the reasons for this direction 
include: 1) the potential advantages to scale 
which include a) efficiency in production 
and marketing and cost competitiveness, 
b) efficiency in energy, c) ability to spread 
costs of technological research and develop- 
ment, aid d) regional planning; 2) the re- 
sultant’ competitiveness in the international 
division of labor, associated with U.S. direct 
foreign investment, and preventing loss of 
markets through cost competition with in- 
dustrializing countries; based on their 
cheaper labor and fewer technical or fiscal 


barriers; and 3) permitting an adaptability- 


to changing environments both - internal 
and external to the Community. 


! 
è 


public’ and private’ economic -ac- 
tivity. Although this trade-off exists 
in most advanced societies, the 
limited legitimacy and layers of in- 
terests in the EC makes the balance 
mcre complex. The EC movement, 
as part of the postwar emphasis 
on freeing trade, is based upon 
liberal political-economic market 


‘allocations rather than planned: 


economy. Yet the speed of change 
and ‘structural dysfunctions asso- 
ciated with the intra-European free- 
ing of trade, harmonizing policies, 
and the changing European ‘inter- 
national role are politically un- 
popular. Part of the Commission 
answer was to promote competition 
through - transnationally regulated 
concentration. Policies continually 
emphasize that individual firm free- 
dam would: be maintained, that in- 
dividual action was necessary for 
competition. However, the EC did 
nct specify means of reconciliation 


' of private behavior and public regu- 


lation, beyond stressing efficiency 
and economies of scale. This ten- 
sion is basic to industrial policy 
itself. At this point scholars and 
policymakers remain uncertain as 
-to how the links can be made. 


Concentration and competition” 


= a j . I. 
European industrial policies con- 
sistently emphasize the positive 


‘impact of concentration on increased ` 


international competitiveness. This 
orientation is based on the expec- 
tation that increased firm size is 
related to increased efficiency in 
capturing the gains from European 
seale. The gains include produc- 
tion, marketing, research and de- 


-velopment Gost efficiencies, trans- 


national regulation, distribution of 
the profits and benefits, and the 
positive political and economic ex- 
ternalities associated with the proc- 
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ess. As impetus to cross-national 
mergers among small to medium 
sized firms, rather than already large 
companies, the EC continued its 
effort to prevent restrictive agree- 
ments. Some of the assumptions and 
tensions in this policy choice will be 
reviewed. 

The first problem begins with the 
relationship of firm ‘size to scale 
efficiencies including technological 
advance. Although some minimum 
scale is required for efficient pro- 


duction and allocation of resources 


to research and development, there 
is uncertainty about what constitutes 
optimal size centering around the 
problems of bureaucracy and includ- 
ing unwieldy decisionmaking ‘ap- 
paratus and risk aversion.” In terms 
of the economic goal of efficiency, 
much can be gained by vertical 
integration of production and mar- 
keting processes, but this considera- 
tion is not mentioned in policy 
strategies, nor are there special in- 
centives for such action. Part of the 
problem may be that vertical inte- 
gration would not necessarily occur 


within European boundaries. There- - 


fore regulatory problems would 
exist. The problems of scale and 
efficiency interface with those of 
private versus public decisions in a 
manner not considered by EC 
policymakers. This complication 
hinders policy choice for either of 
the objectives, efficiency or com- 
petition. f 

Further consideration of the’con- 
centration and competition link ex- 
poses potential contradictions among 
objectives such as: 1) concentra- 
tion, technology, and energy, and 
2) concentration, technology, and 
employment. Reaping economies of 


21. See Keith Norris and John Vaizey. 
The Economics of Research and Technology 
(London: George Allen and Unwin, 1973). 
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scale through technological advances 
for increasing productivity frequently 
uses large quantities of capital and 
energy. The substitution of cheaply- 
priced oil for coal in postwar Eu- 
rope illustrates a problem basic to ad- 
vanced industrial development. High 
technology consumer and capital 
goods tend to use a great deal of 
energy. Although short-run efficien- 
cies from economies of scale may 
exist, the longer-run problem of. 
energy consumption is addressed 
only by promoting research and 
development in EC industrial poli- 
cies. The association of high tech- 
nology standard of living, and energy 
is not considered as a potentially 
conflictual problem in industrial pro- 
grams, requiring some discussion of 
trade-offs among objectives. 
Another potential contradiction, 
associated with concentration and 
present organization and technology 
use in production, concerns the ob- 
jective of high employment levels. 
Advancing technology frequently 
substitutes capital for labor.. This 
may lead to. unemployment in cer- 
tain sectors. Structural dysfunctions 
may limit the transfer of skills. or 
labor among industrial sectors. Thus, 
concentration and advancing tech- 
nology imply structural unemploy- 
ment, contradicting Commission 
goals. Perhaps the policy process 
is at too early a stage to consider 
these problems. But outcomes of 
regional plans,: declining industry 
policiés, or any other strategies may 
be affected by the trade-offs and 
the externalities of chosen policies 


-for other objectives. We may con- 


sider integrated policy performance 
a failure, without proper under- 
standing of the reason for the fail- 
ure, and therefore have limited hope 
of solving the problem. This is the 
opposite side to the suggestion that 


conien objectives and foci will 
aid implementation. 


‘Structural improvements for 
competition oa 


Another incentive for transna- 
tional business cooperation is struc- 
tural policy harmonizations. -Those 
proposed in EC industrial policy 
include both “negative” and “posi- 
_ tive” integration effects. Com- 
paring policy implementations, we 
- find that the negative policies, such 

as removing technical barriers to 
trade, have been the most success- 
ful. In an effort. to explain. this 
success, we will examine three 
types of proposed harmonization 
relevant for transnational concen- 
tration: tariff barriers, fiscal har- 
monization, and legal harmonization. 

Within the postwar context of 
liberalizing trade institutionalized 
in GATT, temporary regional dis- 
criminations were suggested to per- 
mit strengthening of subsystems. 
Regional elimination of obstacles 
to trade hopefully would increase 
trade and aid international integra- 
tion. Firms could exploit compara- 
tive advantages for production, mar- 
keting, and servicing without hin- 
dyances. Linking industrial policy to 
the basis of the E€ would ensure 
_ performance success, explaining the 
discrepancy in implementing poli- 
cies noted above. However, tradi- 
tional, commonly noted technical 
barriers to trade regulations provid- 
ing. production standards are but 


one type ‘of barrier affecting one. 


flow, that -of goods and: services. 
In addition, other barriers exist 
which may be more. difficult to 
surmount because ‘they are gener- 


22. John Pinder, “Positive Integration and 
Negative Integration: Some Problems of 
‘Economic Union in the E.E.C.,” Michael 
Hodges ed., European Integration (Middle- 
Sex: Penguin, 1972). 
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prestige. demands, 
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ated directly by national interests 
and sovereignty, and no interna- 


‘tional culture modifies their strength. 
‘Fiscal policies are one such barrier. 


Two fiscal . harmonization ap- 
proaches were suggested by the 
Commission: the elimination of 
restrictive taxation barriers and the 
creation of a transnational capital 
market. The elimination of double 


taxation and other national fiscal 


discriminations were facilitators but 


. . ri ‘ 
. not incentives’ for concentration.” 


The building of a European capital 
market, through cooperation among 


-national financial institutions and 


further collaboration with the Euro- 
pean Investment Bank, was to pro- 
vide the- same potential. Such har- 
monization coincides with the state 


‘goals of an economic and monetary 


union, thus suggesting additional 
support for: implementation. Yet 
whether performance will aid cross- 
national mergers or, direct foreign 
investment is not certain. _ 

The -second- additional barrier is 
the maze of national legislation. 
Industrial policy emphasized legal 
harmonization, including uniform 
regulations for societes ‘anonymes, 
the formation of a European Patent 
Office, and the attempt to cross- 
nationalize tendering for public 
supply contracts. These policy for- 
mulations aim to promote information 
and comparative advantage efficien- 
cies on a European scale, change 
historical attitudes and national 
and promote 
spillover into the cultural domain. 

Generally speaking, the harmoni- 
zation policies coordinate with the 


. more general orientation to customs 


unions and integrated decision- 


‘making. Although they require some 


minimal acceptance of supranational 


23. Commission of the European Com- 
munity, “Industrial Policy,” Bulletin of the 


_ European Community 5 (1972), p. 21. 
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legitimacy, they do not emphasize 
radical redistributions of power to 


such authority or among national’ 


‘interests: As Chown notes, “Har- 
monization does not mean ‘equaliza- 
tion’ or ‘standardization: ”*4 Har- 
monization policies attempt to alle- 
viate the most obvious institutional 
discrepancies limiting the objective 
of integration. The proposals sug- 
gested frequéntly expand the role 
of an existing institution, the Euro- 
pean Investment Bank, or create 
new ones rather than cut back on 
power or discretion of actors.. As 
noted, the more congruent policies 
promoting transnational mergers are 
to general integration policies, the 
more suctessful is implementation.” 


Coordinating information 
institutions 


The last policy group provides 
a good illustration of the’ EC 
- emphasis on growth rather than 
choice hinted at in the previous 
example. Considering ‘political 
goals, growth is cheaper in terms of 
lost support than ` redistribution. 
Industrial -policies to coordinate 
_ institutions are part of the growth 
‘ideology that hinders ‘recognition 
` of trade-offs. Three institutional de- 
velopments are emphasized by the 
EC: organizations for science and 
technology research, statistical in- 
formation, and the “marriage bureau” 
information service for merging 
firms. Each of these strategies 
represents an attempt to distribute 
the costs of information, which are 
ofter too high for individual na- 
‘tions. The program objectives coin- 
cide with the general aims of the 


24. John Chown, Taxation and Multi- 
national Enterprises (London: _ Longman, 
1974), p. 232. ; 

25. This overlap does not Sealant 
imply spillover but some jointly. distributed 
outcome. 
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EC Treaty, fadluding rational use ` 
of energy and raw materials, pro- 
tection of the environment, indus- 
trial restructuring, employment in- ' 
creases and working condition ad- 
vances, and competitiveness. Again, 
coordinating information like har- 
monizing policies does not require 
immediate distributive decisions 
among EC goals, or recognition of 
their interlinked nature. Informa- 
tion is depoliticized by Community 
policy strategy. 

Focusing more specifically on the 
science and technology policy, the 
Commission has created a frame- 
work for coordinating national poli- 
cies while implementing common 
research programs. Four criteria 
for EC project selection (effective- 
ness, transnational nature, latge’ 
market, and common requirements) 


link science and technology policy 


to concentration, competition, and 
industrial policy goals.* Based on 
the questions raised above about’ 


._ the relation between technology and 
. macro-economic concerns, these cri- 


teria fail to recognize the sub- 
stantive balances that may be re- 
quired in allocating benefits in an 
interdependent system. 


SUMMARY 


EC industrial policy has de- 
veloped in fits and starts. Most . 
scholars emphasize the traditional,- 
national versus supranational author- 
ity and interest divisions, as ex- 
plaining the lack of success. We have 
attempted to dig deeper into the 
policy process to note relative suc- 
cesses and failures and their relation 
to European participation in the . 
global system. We. also focused on 
the internal consistency of policies 
within this context. 

26. Commission of the European Com- 
munities, “The Common: Policy: The Field 


of Science and Technology,’ (Brussels, 
1972). 
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The External Relations of The , 
European Community ` 


By MICHAEL B. DOLAN and JAMES A. CAPORASO 


_ 


ABSTRACT: The European Community (EC) has been in 
existence for over twenty years and its permanence is no 
-longer seriously questioned. This recognition of the EC as 
"a permaneht component of the global system - is partially 
acknowledged by the shift of scholarly research from the 
~ internal problems of Community development to its external 
relations. Here a number of important questions are unre- 
' solved: Is the EC a coherent global actor or only an arena 
where representatives of nation states carry out their foreign 
policies? Does the EC operate effectively in the political 
arena or is its power limited to economic matters? The authors 
address these questions by dividing their subject matter up 
into EC relations with the advanced industrial societies, 
and relations with the developing countries. In the former 
` category they examine EC external policy in agriculture and 
energy. In the latter category the EC’s attempt to formulate 
a development. policy is examined from six different per- 
spectives. Regardless of the degree of common purpose 
and cohesion evident in the EC’s activities, it clearly is an 
important actor for both the industrial and nonindustrial 
countries. 
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NHERENT in any discussion of 

the external relations of the 
European Community (EC) are 
three ambiguities which are not 
easily resolvable, and are there- 
fore likely to limit understanding 
of the subject from the start. The 
first of these concerns the nature of 
the external role of the EC. Can 
this external role be described as 
one of a coherent foreign policy 
or should it be designated more 
modestly as external relations? To 
speak of external relations is only to 
admit that the existence of the EC 
has consequences for the outside 
world. These contacts and conse- 
quences need not involve any over- 
all purposive actions, indeed any 
consciously formulated policy at 
all. To speak of foreign policy, by 
contrast, implies the existence of 
consciously formulated and exe- 
cuted plans of actions. An EC foreign 
policy suggests at a minimum the 
existence of purposeful actors at the 
European level, a minimal unity of 


goals on substantive matters, and a ` 


working agreement on procedures. 

The second ambiguity is related 
to the first. Is the EC merely an 
arena, a place where foreign policy 
is conducted, a kind of multilateral 
stage operating at the regional level, 
or.is the Community a new global 
actor? There are those who see the 
EC as merely a convenient place 
where national representatives, fully 
instructed and controlled by their 
national capitols, harmonize the de- 
tails of their foreign economic poli- 
cies. On the other hand are those 
who see the EC as an important 
independent actor, with aims and 
resources far exceeding those of the 
separate nation states. 

The third ambiguity from which 
our analysis proceeds concerns the 
issue of economic versus political 
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power. Few would argue with the 


statement that the EC is a poten- . 


tially powerful economic area; yet 
few see it as an emerging super- 
power, equipped with the full range 
of political functions, and capable of 
entering into thé power calculations 
of the United States or the Soviet 
Union. This is because its power, 
such as ‘it exists, is limited to the 
pursuit of economic goals with eco- 
nomic means. The diplomacy of the 
EC is what one observer calls a 
“business suit diplomacy,”! suited 


more to technical questions of tariffs, 


agricultural surpluses, and balance . 


of payments than to national se- 
curity, missile reductions, German 
reunification, and dissolution of the 
major cold war blocs. 

- Finally, and this is a kind of sum- 
mary statement of the three .pre- 
ceding ambiguities, there is ‘a di- 
chotomy between those who see 
the EC as an emerging global mono- 
lith and those who see it as a harm- 
less collection of rival nation states. 


‘On the one hand, there are the 


exaggerated fears of those who see 
every rumbling of EC cohesion, 
every pro forma call for political 
unity, every summit.meeting, as a 
signal for the return of European 
diplomatic ambitions. Indeed, for 
this group, the existence of political 
cohesion is unnecessary. The mere 
occasion for the exercise of power, 


in the form of existing economic : 


resources, is encugh to justify the 
political conclusions. On the other 
hand, there-are the inveterate liber- 
als who forever see economic and’ 
political actions as occurring in sepa- 
rate spheres with no linkages be- 
tween them. For this group, no 
amount of economic resources counts’ 


1. W. Hartley Clark, The Politics of the 


Common Market (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, 1967), p. 130. 
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because there are no political insti- 
tutions—let alone political will— 
to convert this potential into poliit 
cal influence. 


THE Two FACES OF THE 
EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


The EC presents two different 
images to the world and, depending 
on which one is played up, -differ- 
ent conclusions will be drawn about 
the EC’s external role. The first 


Europe we might refer to as “the . 


Europe of potential,’ a Europe 
bulging with economic muscle, rich 
in economic resources, and impres- 
sive in its economic productivity, 
its foreign trade, and its interna- 
tional competitiveness in technol- 
ogy and capital. Wittingly or not, 
this is.an image of a Europe of 
-consequence for others, a European 
community perhaps powerful in 
spite of itself. This is a Europe of 
power without purpose and of con- 
sequences without intentions. 
There is another image of the EC. 
This one emphasizes the Com- 
munity’s goals and purposes, as well 
as consequences, and speaks of 
. political will and institutions, as well 
- as’ resources and capabilities. It 
stresses the emerging policymaking 
capacity of the EC in the areas of 
‘commercial policy, energy, foreign 
agricultural policy; and it plays. up 
the coherent role of the EC in inter- 
national negotiations, such as the 
Kennedy Round of tariff negotia- 
tions, the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe, and the 
Law of the Sea Negotiations: In 
sum, to the EC’s already impres- 
sive resources, one now adds co- 
herence of goals, political will, and 
an institutional capacity for achiev- 
ing its goals. It is not by accident 
that this view of Europe has aroused 
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more fears on the part of nonmember 
states than the first image. 


Economic potential of the EC 


Several authors have referred to 
the EC as a “non-military” or a 
“civilian power.’? Presumably this 
refers to the considerable resources . 
at the disposal of -EC countries, 
and the limited use of power within 
sectoral contexts—in tariff policy 
but not in security policy. It is true, 
as one observer put it, that . 


If the Community evolves beyond a 
customs union—an evolution which 
seams more likely since the Paris sum- 
mit meeting of October 1972—the 
United States would confront an inte- 
grated European economic area with a 
GNP of, say, $700 billion, and a popula- 
tion of 270 million. . . . Its $60 billion 
or so of foreign exchange reserves and 
its annual revenues in the public sector 
of $250 billion would represent more 
than a match for the United States 
economy:§ 


Similarly, we have the opinion of 
‘Pierre Hassner who feels “ the 
only respect in which Western 
Europe does constitute a power is 
the economic one” and that “it is 
mainly through this sphere that she 
irritates her Western allies and at- 
tracts her Eastern neighbors.’”4 

To provide a concrete example of 
the. growing economic power of the 
EC, one has only to look at the 
relevant trade statistics. In 1970, if 
one adds together the value of trade 
among EC member states and trade 
ketween the EC and nonmember 
states, the EC accounts for 30.3 


2. See for example, Pierre Hassner, Europe 
in the Age of Negotiations, The Washing- 
ton Papers, no. 8 (Beverly Hills, CA: 
Sage, 1973). 

3. James Chace, “The Concert of Europe,” 

- Foreign Affairs, vol. 52, no. 1 (October 
1973), p. 99. 

4, Hassner, Europe in the Age of Nego- 

tiations, p. 2. 
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percent of world imports and 31.7 
percent of world exports. In addi- 
tion, the EC has become more self- 
sufficient over time, which is to say 
that the ratio of internal EC trade 
to total trade has increased. Intra-EC 
trade in 1970 represented 48.4 per- 
cent of total trade (intra EC plus 
inter EC and nonmembers) com- 
pared to 29.6 percent in 1958.8 ` 


However, to downplay the im-.- 


portance of political institutions and 
a coherent European foreign policy 
toward the industrialized countries 
is not to rule out the serious con- 
_ sequences ofthe Community’s exist- 
ence. The evolution of the EC has 
had an impact on most of the out- 
side world, not the least on the 
industrial world. By 1968, the com- 
pletion of the removal of internal 
tariffs and the establishment of the 
- customs union had necessitated ad- 
justments in the policies of the 
US, Japan, and the members of the 
European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA). 


EC —a political entity - 


The question can be legitimately 
asked: ‘Can the EC play only an 
economic role? Is it possible? Is it 
desirable? Can the EC limit its role 
to questions of the production and 
distribution of goods and services 
without stimulating public conflicts 

. with nonmembers concerning the 
consequences of its activities. What 
is or is not political is not fixed 
eternally but depends on the reac- 
tions of those affected by private 
activity. The common agricultural 
policy (CAP) may be concerned with 
the optimal allocation of resources 
in the agricultural sector, but this 


5. Bulletin of the European Communities, 
vol. 5, no. 6 (Brussels: Commission of the 
European Communities, Secretariat of the 
Commission, 1972). 

6. Ibid., p, 38. 
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economic activity assumes a politi- 
cal content when such policies start 
to eliminate the markets of others. 
For some time after the adoption of 
the major parts of the CAP (in 
1962, 1963, and 1964), there was 
little response to the EC policies 
of domestic stimulation of produc- 
tion (well above levels needed for . 
internal consumption), subsidies, 
and export rebates. The EC had 
succeéded in “privatizing” a poten- 
tially controversial area. Later, of 
course, the CAP became a major 
political issue in the foreign policies 
of the United States, Canada, and 
many African countries. 

In addition to the political. con- 
tent of specific EC policies, the EC 
assumed ‘a political role as a bal- 
ancer, with varying shades of eco- 
nomic and political content, for non- 
member industrial countries, pri- 
marily- for those not incorporated 
into one of the major economic 
blocs. Thus, one author sees Europe 
as “Canada’s last ‘chance” in its 
role as a counterweight to the US.’ 
The European option became par- 
ticularly attractive after Nixon’s 
protectionist ‘measures of August 
1971 and the enlargement of the 
EC in January 1973.8 ‘ 

The Nordic balance also provides 
a case in point. This balance has 
to do with a system of relation- 
ships among Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Denmark, Iceland, and the 
Soviet Union. The membership of 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO) is balanced by Fin- 
land’s close ties with the Soviet 
Union, including joint military plans 


in the event of an attack on the 


7. Peter C. Dobell, “Europe: Canada’s. 
Last Chance,” International Journal, vol. 
as no. 1 (Winter 1971-1972), p. 113. 

. Ibid., p. 116. 
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latter. Finland’s buffer role on the 
northern flank of the Soviet Union 
is supplemented by the fact that 
neither Denmark nor Norway per- 
mits foreign troops on their soil.® 
The centerpiece of this balance is 
Sweden, whose armed neutrality ` 
‘and strong economic róle are critical 
to the, stability of East-West’ rela- . 
tions in Europe.” 

While Sweden’s military position. 
in Europe is stable, and has indeed: 
been rejnforced by the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe, her economic position is 
not, and this has been due largely. 
to the necessity of adjusting to the 
, dynamic role of the EC in Europe 
as a whole. The reasons are clear. 
The economic ties between Sweden, 
and the EC, even without Great 
Britain’s membership, are substan- 
tial. Over a third of the Swedish 
GNP -is accounted for by trade, 
and of this amount over one-fourth 
goes to the EC countries." With 
Great Britain as Sweden’s largest 
market, and the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany as her biggest 
supplier, the enlarged EC prom- 
ised: to account for almost 70 per- 
cent of Sweden’s markets. Given 
these facts, it is not surprising: 
that there -was strong economic 
pressure for Swedish membership 
and, indeed, this option was seri- 
ously considered by the Swedish 
government. The fact that Sweden 
ultimately rejected membership was 
-~ due to ‘political variables, to the 
fear of political union in the EC, 


9. Toivo Miljan, “The Nordic Countries: 
Europe’s Reluctant Partners,” in Peter Stin- ` 
gelin, ed., The European Community and 
the Outsiders (Ontario, Canada: Longman 
Canada Ltd., 1973), p. 120. 

10. Ibid. . 

1l. M. Donald Hancock, “Sweden, Scan- 
dinavia, and the EEC,” International Affairs, 
vol. 48, no. 3 Guly 1972), p. 424. 
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the loss'of neutrality, and. the con- 
sequences: of such a loss for the 
European balance. Sweden, appar- 
ently, ‘had.a difficult time separat- 
ing the economic and.political con- 


tent of Community membership. — 


THE EC as A COHERENT FOREIGN 
POLICY ACTOR. 


Although the EC is far from a per- 
fectly integrated supranational actor, 
with a powerful executive and 
streamlined bureaucracy, imitating 
its national counterparts, it is also 
much more than a loose collection 
of nation states. The Six and the 
Nine have operated cohesively on a 
variety of fronts, often presenting 
acommon front in NATO, caucusing 
to achieve a common position in 
the United Nations, as well as 
speaking with one voice in the area 
of commercial policy. 

For an actor to effectively pursue 
goals, it must have more than 
potential power. In order for this 
power to become effective, there 


‘must exist some common denomina- 


tor of political will, and in order for 
political will to be effective, there 
must be political institutions. Here 
we are not speaking only of institu- 
tions such as the Council of Minis- 
ters or the Commission of the EC, 
but also of organized ways of bring- 
ing power to bear on competitors 
in concrete situations. One general 
practice that the EC member coun- 
tries have found useful is banding 
together for market power, which 
some see as a strategy to be fol- 
lowed in relation to state-trading 
companies"; it has- had a limited 
success in the EC foreign economic 


12. John Pinder, “An Ostpolitik for the 
Community,” in P. P. Everts, ed., The 


` European Community and the World (Rotter- 


dam: Rotterdam University Press, 1972), 
p. 45. 
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-policy toward the United States and 
Japan. 


Foreign policy in agriculture 


One area-in which the EC has 
cultivated and utilized its economic 
power self-consciously is agricul- 
_ ture. Parts of the CAP were oriented 
toward increasing the efficiency of 
agricultural production, while others 
were simply directed:toward stimu- 
lation of production. As part of the 
institutional organization of the CAP, 
there was an elaborate system of 
price supports, target prices, and 
the protectionist variable levy (a tax 
levied on agricultural goods im- 
ported into the EC). This policy 
so stimulated production, that it 
led to gigantic and costly surpluses, 
which were in turn cleared by sup- 
plying export rebates to the very 
countries which had produced the 
surpluses. Not only did this hurt 
the less developed countries, many 
of whom relied on agricultural ex- 
ports, but also the industrial coun- 
tries, particularly the United States, 
Canada, and Australia (as exporters 
of grain). 

These aggressive foreign economic 
policies can be expected to con- 
tinue because they are grounded in 


the domestic political situation of 


the member countries. As one ob- 
server put it, in the coming years 
increased unemployment is likely to 
be less: tolerable than thé cost of 


maintaining surpluses and, conse- 


quently, EC governments will pur- 
sue policies designed to keep the 
workers on the land. Further- 


more, the EC will follow agricul-. 


tural policies designed to satisfy 
the demands of powerful agricul- 


13. Denis Bergman, “Agricultural Policies 
in the EEC and their External Implica- 
tions,’ World Development, val. 5, nos. 
5-7 (May-June 1977), p. 412. 
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tural pressure groups organized at 
both the national and supranational 
levels.'4 In addition, there is another 
structural force pushing agricultural ` 


policies in the direction of the cycle 


of greater production, protection, | 
and export: the chronic balance of 

payments’ problem faced by most- 
major European governments which 

has been substantially aggravated by 

the increased price of petroleum. 

Agricultural surpluses have become 

a European trump card, and excess 

food production has taken on anew 

commercial BORN in the post- 

OPEC era. 

The primary reasons for the suc- 
cessful formulation and implemen- ` 
tation of a foreign agricultural policy 
are two: one, this policy rests on a 
domestic consensus of the indi- 
vidual nation states; two, the rela- 
tionships among the member states 
and the global system are not di- 
visive. Though there is often con- 
flict in these relationships, so far this 
conflict has not split the members 
internally. It should be noted that 
the existence of a coherent foreign 
policy in agriculture is partially 
tied to a confluence of interests 
which are not likely to be dupli- 
cated in other sectors. The attempts 
of the EC to fashion a common 


energy response to the OPEC em- 


bargo and price increase provides a 
good example of this. 


Foreign policy in the energy sector 


The details of the energy crisis 
are by now well known. In October 
1973 the OPEC countries disrupted 
the supply of petroleum to the © 
United States and the Netherlands 


14, Adrien Zeller, L’Imbroglio Agricole 
du Marché Commun (France: Calmann- 
Levy, 1970). 

15. Bergman, “Agricultural Policies,” p. 
412. 
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and brought about a four-fold price 
increase for the consuming coun- 
tries, including the EC countries. 
The response of the EC was mostly 
one of disarray, with - individual 
- national responses and initiatives 
carrying the day. The Germans ap- 
pealed to both Atlantic and Euro- 
pean solidarity and eventually 
-joined in the November pro-Arab 
EC declaration ‘so as to assure 
themselves the necessary levels of 
` supply.. The long-term picture was 
also dominated by national initia- 
tives. As Wilfrid Kohl pointed out, 
France has signed a long-term agree- 
ment with Saudi Arabia involving 
the exchange of French weapons for 
a. secure oil supply. Libya and 
Italy have also come to terms, 
linking Libyan oil to Italian tech- 
` nological assistance. The United 
Kingdom, on the other hand, banked 
on the existence of oil deposits 
in the North Sea.'6 
While the major reactions were 
national, there was also an interna- 
tional component. This response 


did not center around the EC but ` 


was larger than the Community, in- 
volving an internationalization of 
the EC effort by the’ United States 
and othey oil-consuming countries.. 
This phase, already in existence 
by early 1974, centered around the 
. Energy Coordinating Group (ECG) 
flowing from the US initiative in 
setting up the Washington Energy 
Conference. In addition to eight of 
the nine members of the EC (France 
joined as an observer only), the 
United States, Canada, Norway, and 
Japan also joined, in an attempt to 
bring together a group of countries 


` 16. Wilfrid L. Kohl, “The United States, 
Western Europe, and.the Energy Problem,” 
Journal of International ‘Affairs, vol. 30, no. 
1 (Spring/Summer 1976), pp. 81-82; and 
Kohl, “Energy Policy in The Communities,” 
This issue. 
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with effective market consumer 
power. This larger grouping ac- 
counted for much more oil consump- 
tion than did the EC alone. : 

‘The reasons for -failure in the 
development of a foreign policy in 
energy are clear. The. first is that 
each of the member states is en- 
dowed with different natural re- 
sources, and at least one (Great 
Britain) hoped for an optimal solu- 
ticn at the national level. There 
were also important cleavages along 
financial lines with “The division 
of the EEC into essentially three 
classes of states—Bonn, with its 
hugh export potential, its strong 
deutsche mark, its trade and pay- 
ments surpluses; Italy and (at least 
until the North Sea oil comes to 


_ the rescue) Britain at the lower end; 


France and the Benelux countries 
in between—makes cooperation 
and internal cohesion more dif- 
ficult.” 1 

The second factor concerns the 
different linkages between EC 
members and the global system. 
France has pursued a more pro- 
Arab policy than other member 
states, whereas the Netherlands has 


‘taken a strong pro-Israeli’ stance. 


Italy has strong historical ties with 
Northern Africa, a fact which -en- 
couraged her to look to the oil 


- producers there for some relief. With 


respect to the United States, not 
all Community members were of 
one mind. Germany’s fascist expe- 
rence and military defeat in World 
War II forced her to play a cau- 
tious role in reentering the global 
system. A fully armed Germany, 


17. Stanley Hoffmann, “No Trump, No 
Luck, No Will: Gloomy Thoughts on Europe’s 
Plight,” in James Chace and Earl C, 
Ravenal, eds., Atlantis Lost: US-European 
Relations After the Cold War (New York: 
New York University Press, 1976), pp. 


- 23-24. 
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unchecked oe a major power was 
unacceptable; thus a foreign policy 
of close reliance on the United 
States and the EC, and a firm com- 
mitment to Atlanticism evolved. 
France’s historical experience was, 
of course, . quite ` different. Her 
humiliation over the pattern-of Great 
Power decisions during the second 


World War, her resentment over- 


the special relations between the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States (the Anglo Saxons), the failure 
of the United States to support 
French interests in Suez, the domi- 
nance of the United States in the 
military commands of NATO, all led 
France to a different policy. Striving 
for independence in foreign rela- 
tions, and avoiding domination and 


constraints on an independent 


-global role, in whatever guise—in- 
tegration, Atlanticism—became 
basic French policy goals. The 
result of these different interna- 
tional linkages is that France and 
Germany, both short of oil re- 
sources, responded to the United 
States energy initiatives quite’ dif- 
ferently. 

This discussion suggests that it 
may be misleading to ask whether 
the EC.is a coherent foreign policy 
actor in general terms. One should 
instead ask this question on a sector 
by sector basis. In some cases, the 
EC reaction is little more than a 
series of uncoordinated national 
responses, while in others, the unity 
is impressive. Sometimes the EC 
seems too big for an effective re- 
sponse and at other times too small. 
It is sometimes outflanked by `na- 
tional societies from below and by 
other forms of international solidar- 
ity (Atlanticism, trilateralism) from 
above. Given the complexity of 
global politics, this should not be 
surprising. There is no a priori 
reason to suppose that the EC is 
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the optimal level of response for all 
international problems. As a former 
Commission member in charge of 
the external relations of the EC 
put it: 


. . . this European union cannot be and 
will not be a self-confident, self-happy, 
self-sufficient bloc in a world.of blocs. 
We have no intention of looking upon 
the world as one in which only large: 
political units have a place. We believe 
instead that the world should remain 
varied, and that there are many ways 

in which people can define their own 
option in a world of peaceful inter- 
relations. We do not believe that the 
‘bloc’ notion of world politics pays 
sufficient attention to the complexity of 
relations even between, gigantic de- 


veloped nations like the United States.® 


THE EC’s RELATIONS WiTH 
THE THIRD WORLD 


In the Rome Treaty the relations 
ofthe EC with the developing world 
were limited. to member states’ 
dependencies, most of which were 
in Africa. The member states, Bel- 
gium, Italy, and especially France, 
did not want to lose their ties with 
these dependent territories as a re- 
sult of joining the EEC. The other 
member states, especially Germany, 
balked at’ the special treatment 
given to these colonial empires, but 
France made her EEC membership 
conditional upon the association ` 
agreements. 

Through the early 1960s, the EC’s 
relations with the developing world 
were limited to the member states’ 
remaining territories, to newly inde- 
pendent former colonies (in the 1963 
Yaoundé Convention with the eight- 
een African and Malagasy States 
(AASM), and to preferential and 
nonpreferential economic and aid 


18. Ralf Dahrendorf, “The Foreign Policy 


of the EEC,” World Today, vol. 29, no. 
2 (February 1973), p. 57. 
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agreements with several Mediter- 


ranean countries (Greece, Turkey, 
Iran and Israel). In the 1968-1972 
period the EC negotiated a host of 
new preferential .agreements_with 
African and Mediterranean coun- 


1968 linked the EC with three 
Commonwealth countries, Kenya, 
Tanzania, and Uganda; after which 
individual agreements were nego- 
tiated with Morocco, Tunisia, Spain, 
Yugoslavia, Malta, Egypt and Cyprus. 

After Britain entered the EC in 
1973, the EC negotiated the Lomé 
convention, signed in 1975, with 
46—now 54—African, Caribbean, 
and Pacific (ACP) ‘states, which 
included both the former Yaoundé 


states (the AASM) and the non-Asian ; 


- developing countries: in the Com- 
monwealth. Since then the EC has 
again turned its attention to the 
Mediterranean region. In 1972 the 
EC undertook to establish a global 
Mediterranean policy, and has nego- 
tiated agreements with the Maghreb 
(Algeria, Morocco-and. Tunisia), and 


the Mashrek countries (Egypt, Jor- . 


dan, Lebanon, and Syria). 

i This brief inventory indicates the 
‘evolution of the nature and size of 
the EC’s external relations with the 
Third World since the Rome Treaty. 
The EC now has preferential agree- 
ments with all of the Mediterranean 
rim countries except Libya and Al- 
bania, and with all of Arab and 
Black Africa except for Angola and 
Mozambique, who have thus far 
declined the EC’s offers. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of the EC’s de- 
velopment program is its regional 
exclusivity; preferential agreements 
outside of Africa and the Mediter- 
ranean are limited to a small group 
of Caribbean and Pacific countries 
“in the Lomé Convention. Thus: 
the EC has established a develop- 
ment policy that is limited to the 


The Arusha Convention of, 
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former colonies of Britain and 
Frence,; as well as the rest of the 
member states, and to the Medi- 
terranean rim countries. 

The EC’s rationale for the ex- 
clusiveness of its development pol- 
icy varies. according to the source. 
Some simply point to the historical 
or special relationships that Europe 
has had with these countries. Others 
argue that many of the countries 
within the ACP bloc are among the 
poorest in the world, and there- 
fore require additional assistance. 
Still others blame France for the 


‘exclusivity of the. EC’s develop- 


ment policy. In any event the rest 
of the developing world has not 
been wholly ignored. 

In 1972 the EC agreed to work 
toward a global cooperation policy. 


‘The generalized system of prefer- 


ences (GSP), which was the first of 
its kind when it was installed in 


1971, constitutes the only substan- 


tive progress in this direction. The 
GSP allows a limited amount of 
preferential treatment to many in- 
dustrial, and a few agricultural, 
products from all-of the . Third 
World. The EC also has signed 
several , nonpreferential trade co- 
operation agreements with other. 
developing countries: Bangladesh, 
Brazil, India, Mexico, Pakistan, and 
Sri Lanka. Until recently the EC’ 
gave only food aid and technical 
assistance, in export promotion and 
regional integration, to nonasso- 
ciated countries. Now the EC gives 
very limited assistance to Asian 
and Latin American countries to 
develop food production,.and a more 
substantial amount to the United 
Nations Emergency Program. Fi- 


- nally the EC has working relations 


with a number: of other regional 
integration groups: the Latin Amer- 


‘ican Free Trade Association, the 
Andean Group, the Caribbean Com- 
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mon Market, the Central Ameri- 
can Common Market, and the Asso- 
ciation of South East Asian Nations. 

In sum, EC development policy 
has evolved from a policy limited 
to the colonial empires of some of 
the member states to a three track- 
system: associated, semi-associated, 
and nonassociated status. The asso- 
ciated states consist of the original 
ACP states of the Lomé Conven- 
tion who receive the most preferen- 
tial treatment and the bulk of EC 
financial aid. The special or semi- 
associated states consist of the 
Mediterranean countries which also 
receive preferential treatment and 
some aid, but less than the ACP 
states. Finally the rest of the de- 
veloping world constitutes the non- 
associated track, which benefits only 
from the GSP and a very limited 
amount of financial aid. 


PERSPECTIVES ON EC 
DEVELOPMENT 


Different images or perspectives 
on EC development policies convey 
the complexity of the factors in- 
volved in the EC’s relations with 
the developing world. The official 
EC development view is a largely 
uncritical perspective emphasizing 
‘the EC’s good will and the inter- 
dependence of Europe and the 
developing world; another much 
more critical view offers a perspec- 
tive of economic imperialism. Each 
is examined briefly below. Since the 
totality of these perspectives ex- 
plains only a limited amount of the 
EC’s development policies, four 
additional perspectives are neces- 
sary for a more complete under- 
standing. 


The official EC perspective l 


We begin with the EC’s own, pre- 
dictably benign, views on its over- 
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seas development policies.’® The of- 


ficial EC position is that; as a result’ 


of an increase in member states’ 
awareness of Third World develop- 
ment problems, it has substantially 
strengthened its development poli- 
cies. The inventory of agreements 
with developing countries that was 
presented above certainly supports 
this view, for the 1970’s have 
brought preferential agreements— 
‘ via Lomé and the “global” Mediter- 
ranean policy—to three times the 
number of countries which received 
preferential treatment in the 1960’s. 
In a more limited fashion, the EC’s 
GSP gave preferential treatment to 
all of the developing countries. The 
Lomé Convention, which is the core. 
of the EC’s development policy, is 
touted by the EC as a revolutionary 
break with previous EC develop- 
ment agreements, and as a model for 
North-South relations.” Such praise 
is heaped upon the Lomé Conven- 
tion by the EC because of the Con- 
vention’s inclusive membership— 
54 ACP states as compared to 17 
in the 1969 Yaoundé II Conven- 
‘tion—and because of its trade and 
aid provisions. Most heralded among 
the latter is the STABEX arrange- 


ment, which guarantees the ACP’ 


states export earnings on a lim- 
ited number of mainly agricultural 
products.?! 

The increase in Community aware- 
ness of Third World development 


19. A brief introduction to the EC’s de- 
velopment policy as seen by the EC is 
The Development Cooperation Policies of the 

, European Community: from 1971 to 1976, 
Commission of the European Communitiés 
(Luxembourg: Office des publications of- 
ficielles des Communantés européenes, April 
1977). i 

20. See the “Lomé Dossier,” a special 
issue of The Courier, 31, 1975. 

21. Lomé Convention Title II, the text of 
the Convention is published in the “Lomé 
Dossier.” 
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needs is a result of the developing 
countries” ability to back their pro- 
posals with a unified front. The 
EC has taken pains to indicate that 
it was ACP solidarity which prompted 
strong responses to EC proposals 
in contrast to earlier association 


` negotiations. For example; the EC’s. 


plan to offér several alternative 
frameworks for the convention was 
successfully rejected when they sub- 
stituted their own framework. Thus 


the EC has stressed the transition 


‘from the “association” -bargaining 
_ style of the Yaoundé and Arusha 
negotiations to: the “partnership” 
bargaining style that characterized 
the negotiations for the Lomé Con- 


vention. To the uninitiated, it should : 


be mentioned that the term “asso- 
ciation” had come to be tainted with 
neocolonialist overtones in many of 
the nonassociated and associated 
developing countries. 

While the EC cites ACP solidarity 
as a major determinant of the new 
style of North-South relationship 
characterized by Lomé, it realizes 
that solidarity alońe cannot explain 
why the Lomé Convention was 

. “founded on equality between the 
` partners, or why it was “a re- 
lationship very much based on equal 
terms between the two partners.” 
Equality in a bargaining relationship 
assumes that each side has’ roughly 
equal bargaining strength. In the 
view of the EC, the bargaining 
chips of the ACP states are their 
raw materials, including oil and 
uranium, as well as their markets 
for: EC exports and private invest- 
ments. In an uncritical assessment, 
Isabel. Gruhn describes the Lomé 
Convention as “creeping interde- 
pendence.”™“ Gruhn suggests that 


22. “Lomé maa ” p. 12. 
23. Ibid., p. 7 : : 
24. Isabel Gruhn, “The Lomé Convention: 


Inching towards Interdependence,” Inter- 
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the ACP states followed the OPEC 
example and learned to bargain ef- 
fectively with their raw material. 
resources; the EC had to face this 
new reality. To a certain extent 
this view is part of the official view; 
the EC has not claimed that the 
motives behind its development 


- policies were entirely altruistic. In 


~ 


x 


fact the EC explicitly recognized 
the relationship between the raw. 
materials base of the ACP states 
and the terms of the Convention. 
At the signing of the Lomé Con- 
vention, the then chairman of the 
EC’s Council of Ministers, Dr. G. 
Fitzgerald, commented: 


These (ACP) countries are major, sup- 
pliers of raw materials and this close 


link must be to Europe’s advantage: 


and I am certain that it is to their 
advantage because of the terms (of 
the Convention) we mandged to settle 
in negotiations.” 


In sum, the official EC view is 
that the Lomé Convention, and its 
development policies in general, are 
the result of a desire to dssist 
Third World development, and the 
ECs need for Third World re- 
sources, trade, and investment mar- 
kets. Finally, the EC rationalizes 
the exclusiveness of its preferential 
agreements by noting that many 
ACP countries are among the poor- 
est in the Third World, and that 
to further increase the number of 
countries receiving preferential 
treatment, besides being beyond its 
capacity, would water down the 
preferences already given. 


Economic imperialism perspective 


While the official EC perspec- 
tive points out thé gains made by 


national Oates 30, no. 2 (1976), 
pp. 241-62. 


25. “Lomé Dossier,” p. 7. 
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the EC as a result of the Lomé 
Convention, the main thrust is upon 
ACP gains, 
mutual beneficialty of the conven- 
tion, a quid pro quo from which 
both sides prosper. In contrast to the 
benign official view, the economic 
imperialism perspective empha- 
sizes the EC’s tactics and its re- 


or at least upon the. 


sultant gains at the expense of the’ 


Third World. In the most critical 


pronouncement, Kwame Nkrumah . 


of Ghana labeled the EC’s develop- 
ment policies “collective Colonial- 
ism.” Johan Galtung has argued 
- that the EC’s development policy 
was one of “exploitation, defined 
as vertical division of labor, frag- 
mentation, and penetration.” Ex- 
ploitation refers to having manu- 
factured goods dominate the flow of 
EC goods to the developing coun- 
tries, while raw materials constitute 
the bulk of the Third World exports. 
Fragmentation refers to the divisive 
effects of the nonuniformity of the 
EC’s development policy, the EC’s 
division of the Third World into 
associated and nonassociated classes. 
‘By penetration Galtung indicates 
the identification of elites in the 
associated countries by European 
elites and the dependence of the 
latter on the former.” 


Galtung’s argument was based - 


upon the exclusiveness of the 
Yaoundé agreements and, at the 


same time, the paucity of benefits - 


gained by the associated states (the 
AASM). The Yaoundé Conventions 
were very protectionist; 
raw materials were allowed into 
the EC, but competitive food and 
agricultural products were not. These 
Conventions in effect created indus- 


26. Johan Galtung, The Burovean Com- 
munity: A Superpower in the Making (Oslo: 
Universitetsforlaget, 1973). - 

27. Ibid., p. 68. 
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trial free trade areas, and since very 
few industrial goods were produced 
by the associates, the EC was the ` 
main beneficiary. One ‘indicator of 
the paucity of benefits gained by 
the associates: was that over the 
1958-1969 period, the average rate 
of increase in exports to the EC was ` 
greater for the nonassociated Third 
World countries ‘than for the asso- 
ciated states. 

The negotiation of the Lomé Con- 
vention served to blunt some of 
_ Galtung’s criticism.?® Nevertheless 
others: have drawn critical argu- 
ments against various aspects of the 
Conventions which address them- 
selves to the spirit of economic 
imperialism.” The critics point out 
that while large in the number of ` 
countries, the ACP bloc of the Lomé 
Convention includes only 268 mil- 
lion people, (98 percent of whom 
‘are African) out of a total Third 
World population of more than two 
billion people. Further, the ACP - 
states have attempted on several 
occasions to prevent the EC from 
improving the GSP so that the level 
of preferential treatment for non- 
ACP products would not approach ~ 
that received by ACP products. 
This divisiveness also occurs. in the 
Third World: for instance, in -1976 
at a preparatory: meeting for the 


- United Nations Conference on Trade . 


needed. 


- 28. Johan Galtung, “The Lomé Conven- 
tion and Neo-Capitalism,” The African 
Review 6, no. 1 (1976), pp. 33-42. 

29. Michael B. Dolan, “The Lomé Còn- 
vention and Europe’s Relationship with the 
Third World: A Critical Analysis,” Journal 
of European Integration l, no. 3 (May 
1978); Reginald Herbold Green, “The Lomé 
Convention: Updated Dependence or Depar- 
ture Toward Collective Self-Reliance?” The 
African Review 6, no. 1 (1976), pp. 43-54; 
and David Wall, “The European Com- 
munity’s Lomé Convention: ‘STABEX’ and 
Third World “Aspirations,” Trade Policy Re- 
search Centre, London, 1975. . 
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and Development (UNCTAD IV), 
the African states quarreled with 
the other members of the Group of 
77, over the treatment of ‘com- 
modities in the New International 
Economic Order (NIEO), because 
of the preferential treatment already 
accorded to them by Lomé. 

The Lomé Convention had: also 
been criticized for the meager and 
sometimes differential benefits re- 
ceived by the ACP countries. 
.STABEX, the export earning sup- 
port mechanism, has not overcome 
the balance òf payments problems 
of ‘the ACP countries, and has 

_ tended to favor the more developed 
ACP countries. The -aid provisions 
of the Lomé Convention are even 
less bountiful than those contained 
in the previous Yaoundé. agree- 
ments; the aid per capita in real 
terms is less than half of the devel- 


opment fund in Yaoundé II. In. 


sum, the Lomé Convention is, seen 


largely as a continuation of pre- 


vious EC association’ agreements 
The main difference from this per- 
spective is that, as a consequence 
of British entry into the Community, 
. the non-Asian developing countries 
of the Commonwealth have been 
included. As a result the EC now 


has an agreement with nearly all of ` 


Black Africa. The mentality of ex- 
clusiveness and an economic sphere 
` of influence remains. 
. These two hypotheses do not ap- 
pear to adequately explain EC 
‘development policies. Other points 


of view need to be exposed and - 
analyzed to comprehend EC- -Third 


World relations. 


` 


The EC United States perspective’ 


Seen from the perspective of 
economic imperialism the EC’s de- 


30. Dolan, “The Lomé Convention.” g 
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velopment policies are an dieno to 
carve out and dominate chunks of 
the Third World. Howéver, such an 
explicit policy would be necessary 
only if the EC perceived competi- 
from. other industrial states. 
premise of this assumption is 
that the EC development policies 
are, to -a -arge extent, a result: of 
industrial state rivalry for limited 
resource, trade and investment areas 
in the Third World. The EC’s com- 
pezition comes mainly from the 
Urited States, and to a lesser -ex- 
tent Japan 

The US has been very critical of 
the EC’s Mediterranean and African 
agreements on two points. One is 
reciprocity, or reverse preferences, 
which allaws preferential treatment 
for EC products so that the EC has 
a competitive advantage over other — 
countries.*! Some critics also argue 
that reverse preferences may be 
harmful to the economic develop- 
ment of the Third World states. 
The second issue is the EC’s pre- 
dilection for regional trade dis- 
criminaticn agreements in the Medi- 
terranean, Africa, and the Carib- 
bean; and that these agreements 
are. in violation of the. General 
Agreement on Treaties & Tariffs, 
GATT, although waivers are com- 
monly given for agreements with 
developirg countries such as the 
ACP group. Although the EC can 
argue, under Article 24 of the GATT. 


The 


„the legalizy of discriminatory agree- 


ments wich Greece, Turkey, Israel. 


- i 

31. See, for example, Stanley Henig, 
“Mediterranean Policy in the Context of the 
External Belations of the European Com- 
munity 1988-1973” in Avi Shlaim and G. N. 
Yannopoulas, eds., The EEC and the Meditez- 
ranean Countries (Cambridge: Cambridge” 
University Press, 1976), pp. 305-324; and 
Jacqueline D. Matthews, Association System 
of the European Community (New Yorx: 
Praeger, 1877). f 


Spain and Portugal, because they are 
putative members either of the EC 
itself or of an enlarged free trade 
area, the same does not hold for 
the “other Mediterranean agree- 
ments. However, in the latest round 
of EC agreements with Mediter- 
ranean countries, reverse prefer- 
ences have not been included 
except with those‘ countries just 
listed. Apparently, because of the 
United States position, several ACP 
states would not have signed the 
Lomé Convention had the EC 
not dropped its insistence upon 
reciprocity. 

There are, however, several as- 
pects of the Lomé Convention de- 
signed. to give the EC -member 
states a competitive edge óver eco- 
nomic rivals, especially the United 
States. In the Convention, for pur- 
poses of defining originating prod- 
ucts, the ACP is considered as 
a single area.* This should facili- 
tate- rationalization of production, 
but because’ of their size this 
clause will probably be more bene- 
ficial for Multinational Corporations 
MNC’s than for indigenous firms. 
To obtain this clause, the ACP 
were compelled to accept an exten- 
sive list, of specific processes that 


do not confer ACP originating. 


status on products made from im- 
ported raw materials.* This list, 
which takes up-more than one- 
fourth of the document, gives EC 
components an advantage over non- 
EC components because the former 
can reenter the EC duty free. 
Correspondingly, this might give 
EC MNCs an advantage over non- 
EC MNCs. 

Nevertheless, the EC is presently 


_ 32. Wall, “The European Community’s 
Lomé Convention.” 
33. Lomé Convention Protocol 1, Title 1. 
34. Lomé Convention Protocol 1, Annex II. 
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very concerned about its invest- 
ment in the Third World since 
it has effectively stagnated since 
1972; in that year, in real. terms, 
there were $1253 millions, com- 
pared with $1232.7 millions in 
1976. The EC’s explicitly stated 
fear is that this stagnation will al- 
low its American and Japanese com- 
petitors to capture trade and invest- 
ment markets. To remedy this situa- 
tion the Commission is presently 
recommending to the Cotincil of 
Ministers a community investment 
package which would set up and 
promote specific investment proj- 
ects and guarantee the investments. 
The Commission argues that a Com- 
munity level approach would sup-' 
plement national guarantée systems 
in that Eurépean MNC’s could be 
protected under this scheme.* 

Aside from the ACP as a trade 
and investment market, Europeans 
rely upon this area, especially 
Africa, as an important source of raw 
‘materials. Black Africa has proven 
oil reserves:of 4,100 m. tons, with - 
prospects of much more, and all óf 
the present African oil producers 
have long standing ties with Euro- 
pean companies. Africa also has an 
abundance of uranium, another criti- 
cal energy material for which Europe 
is dependent upon external sources: 
while the United. States and. the 
Soviet Union have domestic sources, 
Europe and Japan have none. The 
Economist described the Lomé Con- 
vention as a “big business coup” 
because in return for “short run 
gains” for the ACP states, it would 
give Europe a decided advantage 
over industrial competitors for scarce 
energy materials." > 


35; Europe Documents, no. 985 (2 Febru- 
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‘ Europe’s need for ACP oil and 
uranium have received considerable 


attention, but the EC ‘is also very’ 


dependent upon many Third World 


nonenergy raw materials such as. 


cobalt, copper, iron ore, manganese, 
phosphates, tin and tungsten. The 


EC attempted to include a- clause , 


in the Lomé Convention that would 
assure access to raw materials in 
return for aid, but the ACP states 
effectively opposed it. Since then 
the EC has become more concemed 
about Third World raw materials 
because the percentage of EC min- 
ing exploration in the Third World 
has decreased substantially, from 
57 percent of the total financial 
effort in 1961 to 13.5 percent in 
1973—74. 

In the EC-US competition for 
Third World markets and raw mate- 
rials in the 1970’s, the EC has 
labored to better its relative poši- 
tion by portraying itself as the better 
friend of the Third World. It has 
pointed out that the EC is the 
largest market for developing coun- 
try exports (taking 32 percent in 
1975), and the largest market, for 
developing countries’ imports, (pro- 
viding nearly 38 percent in 1972). 
The EC is also the largest source of 
aid to the Third World—providing 
nearly 50 percent of the total— 
and its aid, as a percentage of na- 
tional income, is substantially higher 
than that of United States. In 1971 
the EC instituted the first gen- 
eralized system of preference; the 
US GSP did not emerge until 1976. 
These “facts,” which the EC uses 
to bolster its image as friend of the 
Third World, were evident in the 


38. Europe Documents, p. 2. The renego- 
tiation of Lomé, beginning in 1978, will 
again see the EC attempt to include raw 
material access. 
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No-th-Sout’ dialogue when the EC 
attempted to establish itself as 


‘the=‘mediator” between the develop- 


ing.countries and the United States. 
In the dispute between the de- 
veloped and developing countries, 
“th= voice of reason came in the . 
firs: instance from the EC,” referring 
to zhe Lomé Convention and the 
STABEX azreement which the EC 
tows as models for North-South 
rel=tions.* 


Me-nber stete competition 

perspectme 

This perspective views the EC as 
a sngle ertity reacting to external 
fac-ors, and the development poli- 
cies of the EC as the result of these 
relstionships. Various studies have 
shcwn that the external relations of 
the EC are the result of many 
diferent ard often conflicting mem- 
bez state policies, and this view re- 
gards the content and evolution of 
ECtThird World development poli- 
cies as the result of internal compe- 
titn among the member states. 
Thuis, evolution of the -develop- 
ment policies in the Community’s 
twenty-year history was greatly af- 
fected by the Franco-German rivalry 
and the aszendancy of Germany in 
the Commuunity’s changing balance 
of power. The unsuccessful British 
encty attempts in the 1960's, and ` 
he- eventual entry in 1973, were 
catalysts for much of the conflict 
wi-hin the EC over its develop- 
ment policies.*! 

The Treaty of Rome limited de- 
ve-opment policy to colonies and 


«0. “The Eaw Materials Dossier,” Informa- 
tioa: Development Aid (100/X/76-E) Commis- 
sian of the European Communities (Brus- 
seb), p. 3. 

<1. The cescription of this perspective 
beaefited greatly from the research of Carl 
Lankowski a. Columbia University. 
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countries’ that had special relations 
with member states, which primarily 
meant France and Belgium. The 
other EC states, especially Germany 
and the Netherlands, ' were very 
critical because they might be sub- 
sidizing, the continuation of French 
hegemony over these African de- 
pendent states through the aid pro- 
gram. Germany feared that the in- 
clusion of the associates in the treaty 
would harm its relations with de- 
. veloping countries in Latin America 
and Asia, but France made the 
Association a.condition for her sig- 
nature and Chancellor Adenauer 
acceded to the French insistence. 

From the outset, then, the de- 
velopment policies of France and 
Germany, and their corresponding 
development objectives at the Com- 
‘munity level, were at cross pur- 
poses. France wanted a tightly-knit, 
homogeneous .and exclusive asso- 
ciation, while Germany and ‘the 
Netherlands favored an open policy 
. that would not be limited to African 
colonies. During the early years of 
the Community, the French policies 
dominated. 

In 1963 the Yaoundé Convention 
was signed by the EC and by eight- 
een newly independent African and 
Malagasy associates (AASM). This 
convention was similar in most 
respects to the trade preference and 
aid system established in the Rome 
Treaty. The Germans unsuccess- 
fully argued to replace the prefer- 
ence system with a commodity 
stabilization scheme; the Dutch also 
failed in their attempt to include 
the Commonwealth.countries. Again 
the French prevailed; however De 
Gaulle’s veto of British entry cáme 
in this period and the other EC 
member states symbolically delayed 
the signing of the Convention for 
six months. More lasting in effect 
were the German and Dutch initial 
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- decisions to reject the Convention; 


this forced the French to ‘agree to 

the Declaration of Intent which in- 

vited other African countries with 

economic structures comparable to 

the AASM to apply for Community 

association. As a result, in that same . 
year Nigeria opened negotiations ° 
with the EC. The French objected 
to Nigerian association because ` 
Nigeria would be the: beneficiary 
of two preferential agreements: the 
EC’s and that of the Common- 
wealth. Negotiation finally resulted 
in agreement in 1966, but the 
Nigerian civil’ war precluded its 
ratification. It is perhaps worth 
noting that France’s support of 
Biafra in the Nigerian civil war also 
staved off Nigerian attempts to es- 
tablish a Wesf Africa economic zone 
which would have ended the French 
zone. Therefore France was able to 
thwart the Nigerian association, al- 
though for the first time in the 
EC her development plans were 
not followed. Three former British . 
colonies, Kenya, Tanzania, and ~ 
Uganda did become associates of 
the EC in the Arusha Convention 
of 1968. 

During the negotiations for 
Yaoundé II (1969), the clash con- 
tinued between France on one hand 
and Germany and the Netherlands 
on the other; Belgium and Italy 
sided with the anti-French coalition. 
The main issue was trade reciprocity, 
or reverse preferences. The second 
conference, New Delhi, 1968, had 
called for their elimination, and 
within the EC only France advo- 
cated their retention. The French 
won out, but the end’ of their 
dominance was near. The devalua- 
tion of the franc in 1968 indicated 
the weakness of the French econ- 
omy relative to Germany, and the 
ascendance of German influence 
within the EC followed De Gaulle’s 
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retirement in 1969. In terms of 
development policy, the first indica- 
tion of the changing power struc- 
ture within the Community was 
the GSP (1971) which was much 
closer to German and Dutch de- 
velopment objectives. The GSP was 
strongly: advocated by the Group 
of 77 in the first two UNCTAD 
meetings, and was supported by the 
Germans because it was aligned 
closely with their own economic’and 
development interests. The GSP 
«was open to all of the developing 
world, not just to the associated 
states, and it was nonreciprocal. 


German support at this time was’ 


self-serving. not only because of the 
German global invéstment pattern, 
but also because it enhanced a Ger- 
man foreign economic goal which 
was to lessen inflationary pressures 
by increasing its direct foreign in- 
vestment and decreasing its export. 
surpluses. The French influence 
was not moribund; France suc- 
ceeded in including many qualifica- 
tions and _ limitations so that the 
„original GSP was meagre in its 
benefits for the Third World. How- 
ever, liberalizing changes have been 
introduced in succeeding years. 

In terms of rhetoric at least, 
the EC changed its development 
policy objectives in 1972 tò include 
all of the developing countries. 
This should not necessarily be con- 
strued as a French defeat because 
the EC’s development policy was 
tracked into an association policy 
and a development policy for the 
nonassociated states, that is, the rest 
of the Third World. Since France 
has tried to carve out a special 
role for herself between the North 
and the South, the 1972 EC policy 


statement allowed France to allay. 


Third World criticism while main- 
taining the ECs association policy. 
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Fart of the reason for French 
support of eventual British entry 
in 1972 was to counteract the in- 
creasing German influence. But 
French influence -continued to de- 
cline in the post-1972 period. British 
entry into the EC was predicated 
on the inclusion of the non-Asian 
developing Commonwealth in some 
tyre of association with the EC. 
The substance of the ensuing Lomé 
Convention indicates the extent of 
German influence in the EC. The 
French originally wanted the Com- 
mconwealth and associates in sepa- 
rate tracks and attempted to split 
the ACP group, but the Germans 
successfully supported’ ACP unity. 
The French wanted the retention 
of trade reciprocity but in the face - 
of unified EC and’ ACP opposition, 
this too was finally rejected.. The 
Germans were happy with STABEX 
because it was in line with’ their 
economic philosophy of individual 
commodity treatment and no price 
intervention. The Germans were 
responsible for limiting the develop- 
ment fund to 3,000 million units of 
account; they had grown tired of 
subsidizing the French and, given 
their position, they now could put 
a limit on it. 

In sum, this perspective views 
the nature of the EC’s development 
policies as the result of competing 
French, German, and Dutch inter- 
ests, with the ascendancy of Ger- ` 
many ‘in the changing balance of- 
influence within the EC. It would 
be ill-advised to conclude that the 
EC has become a German preserve; 
German development positions 
within the EC are not sacrosanct. 
For instance, at the March 1977 
summit meeting, the EC member 
states overcame strong German op- 
position and advocated the estab- 
lishment of a Common Fund. How- 
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ever, Germany and the United 
States have successfully weakened 
the structure of the Common Fund 
proposal of the industrial states, 
the Group of 8, in the North-South 
dialogue, so that.an agreement has 
not yet been reached ‚with the 
developing countries.” 


Internationalization of production 
perspective 


The EC aateomients with Africa 
and the Mediterranean were viewed 
by some as attempts to maintain, 
consolidate, and protect economic 
_ blocs as sources of raw materials 
and markets for European manu- 
factured products. Thus, develop- 
ment agreements were seen as a 
continuation of the old international 
division of labor, with European 
manufactured: goods entering the 
Third World markets and raw mate- 
rials going in the other direction. 
This perspective views the Lomé 
Convention and the GSP as the 
result of an emerging new inter- 
national division of labor, juxta- 
posed to the old division of labor, 
creating a trend toward a new inter- 
national division—an international- 
ization of production.* In this con- 


‘text Stephen Hymer has argued . 


that: 


If present trends continue, multina- - 


tionalization [of production] is likely 
to increase greatly in the next decade 


42. Stephen Taylor, “EEC Co-ordination 
for the North—South Conference,” 
World Today 33, no. 11 (November 1977), 
p. 439; and Geoffrey Goodwin, “The UNCTAD 
Common Fund+-Challenge and Response,” 
The World Today, 33, no. 11 (November 
1977), pp. 425-32. 
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as giants from both sides of the At- 
lantic . . . strive to penetrate each 
other’s markets and to establish bases 
in underdeveloped countries. . . . This 
rivalry may be intense at first but will 
probably abate through time and tum 
into collusion as.frms approach some 
kind of -oligopolistic equilibrium.’ A 
new structure of international industrial 
organization and a new international 
division of labour will have been born.“ 


MNC’s are increasingly establish- 
ing their production facilities -in 
developing regions in order to take 
advantage of lower labor costs; ' 
low level production takes place in 


.the Third World, while research and 


development in high level technol- 
ogy, and the decision-making con- 
trol, remain in the advanced coun- 
tries. The result is “a hierarchical 
division of labor between geographi- 
cal regions corresponding to the ver- 
tical division of labour within the 
firm,” and a development program 
caused partly by the needs of the 
new international division of labor. 
The Lomé Convention, in tune 
with the needs of MNC’s in the 
new international division of labor, ' 
allows the duty-free entry of manu- 
factured goods into the EC as did 
the earlier Yaoundé agreements. 
However, compared to Yaoundé, 
the emphasis of Lomé is upon 
trade rather than aid; the Lomé 
aid in real per capita terms is less 
than one-half of Yaoundé II aid. 
Lomé also stresses industrializa- 
tion in the ACP states, with a Com- 
mittee of Industrial Cooperation and 
a Centre for Industrial Development 
being established.* The . EC ex- 


44. Stephen yee “The Multinational 
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plicitly acknowledges the role of the 
- ACP states in the new intoreatonal 
division of labor: x 


The fact that industrial cooperation 
is one of the priorities of.the Com- 
munity’s. policy of cooperation with the 
ACP States is also a reflection of the 
changes .taking place in, international 
economic relations, as a result of which 
the developing countriés are acquiring 
a growing share of industrial produc- 
tion and of international trade in 
manufactures. 


This perspective views develop- 
ment policies largely as the result 
of MNC needs, with the real com- 


petition between MNC’s on the one ' 


hand and those firms in Europe 
that have not moved production 
facilities into the Third World— 
and the affected labor unions— 
on the other. The implication of the 
perspective is that the MNC’s -are 
winning, but it would be erroneous 
to conclude either that the struggle 
is over, or that Europe’s opposi- 
tion to the MNC strategy has not 
had an effect dn the development 
agreements. One need only read 
the various agreements and con- 
. ventions to find the sensitive areas 
and products: those for which prefer- 
ential treatment is limited to some 
extent. However, the trend over EC 
development agreements is that the 
number of’ sensitive products is 
diminishing progressively. ; 


Strategic perspective 


Strategic implications help to 
determine development policies 
too, even though such a perspective 
would seem to be the least probable 
because European defense is within 
the purview of NATO rather than 
the EC. Yet, the strategic motiva- 
tions of the Mediterranean policy, 


46. “Development poe pence of 
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presented by Wolfgang Hager, Ari 
Shlaim and Stanley Henig, are based 
on the regions political instability 
and the new economic power of 
Middle Eastern and North African 
oil. The curtailment of oil exports 
by the Arabs in 1973, brought home 
to the EC the necessity of address- 
ing this politically sensitive prob- 
lem. Finally, the decreasing United 
States naval superiority in the 
Mediterranean Sea is rivalled by a 
greatly increased Soviet presence. 
The strategic argument, in view of 
these realities, is. that’ Europeans 
have come to realize the necessity 
of a unified Mediterranean policy. 
Since Europeans have neither. the 
will nor the military might to re- 
place the United States military 
presence in this region, they de- 
cided to use their substantial eco- 
nomic prowess -as.a policy instru- 
ment. The Community institutions 
were a ready-made arrangement 
through which to pursue a Euro- 
pean economic policy. It is unclear 
wkether this civilian power is de- 
signed to complement or counter 
United States policy, but for its 
pact the United States has com- 
plained bitterly to -the EC over 
preferential agreements with the 
Mediterranean countries. From its 
point of view, the EC’s Mediter- 
ranean and African policies con- 
stitute a Third Force which is not 
consistent with United States needs. 
If the EC’s Mediterranean policy 
was guided by strategic implica-_ 
tians, these motivations were frus- 


47. Wolfgang Hager, “The Community and 
the Mediterranean,” in Max Kohnstamm 
and Wolfgang Hager, eds., A Nation Writ 
Large (London: Macmillan, 1973), pp. 209- 
215; Avi Shlaim, “The Community and the 
Mediterranean Basin,” in Kenneth Twitchett, 
ec., Europe and the World (London: Europa 
Publications, I976), pp. 77-120; and Stan- 
ley Henig, “Mediterranean Policy.” 
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trated in the 1960’s; the EC’s ex- 
ternal relations with Mediterranean 
countries in this period are notable 
ae their lack of coherence or of a 

nified approach. This mosaic of dis- 
jointed bilateral treaties was the 
-result of Mediterranean. countries 
seeking preferential treatment and 
relief from the CAP for their agri- 
cultural exports on which their 
economies largely depended. And if 
the EC was seeking greater in- 
fluence in this region, it is not at- 
tested to by the general niggard- 
liness ‘of the preferences granted 
to the Mediterranean countries in 
the various treaties. In fact, the 
dissatisfaction of the Mediterranean 


countries “probably decreased the. 


European influence in the 1960s. 
In 1972, the EC moved to estab- 
lish a global Mediterranean policy. 
The political objective of this policy 
was “a first step toward an increased 
European presence in the Mediter- 
ranean area, as a factor for equi- 
librium and peace, relieving the 
strains and pressures felt by the 
countries bordering the Mediter- 
ranean.”** The EC official line is 
that through the- association agree- 
ments, the Mediterranean countries 
will achieve greater economic de- 
velopment and, ultimately, political 
stability. The EC policy rationale, 
which is also applicable to the ACP 
countries, suggests that stability will 
foster and protect the EC’s trading 
and investment markets. Certainly 
the EC has traditionally been con- 
cerned. with fostering political sta- 
bility in' the Mediterranean region. 
For instance, the EC-Greek associa- 
tion in 1962 was partly the result 
of an EC desire for Greek stability. 
Some have advocated that the EC 


48. As quoted in A. Shlaim, “The Com- 
munity and the Mediterranean Basin,” pp. 
79-80. 
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attempt to use its Mediterranean 


policy to establish a sphere of in- 
fluence. For several reasons the. 


likelihood of this is small. Such a 
policy would probably fail because 
the Mediterranean countries are sus- 
picious of neocolonialism and the 
EC is dependent upon the region’s 
oil. Also, given the EC’s cumber- 
some policymaking system, it is 
doubtful that the EC could effec- 
tively establish a political sphere of 
influence. Thus far the member states 


have carefully separated the politi- 
cal. consultations of member states . 


from the EC institutions. But equally 
important is the lack of necessity 


for a political sphere of influence. . 


If the EC were successful in en- 


hancing its economic position, and . 


tying the region into the European 
market, overt political control would 


_be unnecessary. In an economic. 


sphere of influence its influence 
would -be less direct but just as 


useful; the threat of an Arab oil ` 


embargo would be diminished if not 
extinguished. 

Recent trends have changed the 
focus of the EC’s association policy 
for the Mediterranean so that it has 
taken on a more Arab cast. First was 
the 1973 Afab action which prompted 
the initiation of the continuing 


Euro-Arab Dialogue; and, secondly, - 


the Greek, Spanish and Portuguese 
requests for EC membership, which 


will obviously remove them from > 


association status. With notable ex- 
ceptions the EC’s global Mediter- 
ranean policy will consist predomi- 
nantly of Arab countries. In fact the 
EC already has some type of asso- 
ciation agreement with ten of the 
seventeen Arab League members. 
From this perspective, the EC has 
used its development policies to 


a 


` ensure the continued flow. of Arab . 


oil, and therefore has increased the - 


preferential treatment given to the 
Mediterranean nations. 


CONCLUSION 


The EC’s relations‘with the more 
and less developed countries cannot 
easily be reduced to generalizations, 
but we can raise and highlight several 
themes which emerge from our 
analysis. 


First, although there is a certain ` 
amount of conflicting evidence as. 


_-to just how cohesive the EC is in 
formulating and pursuing foreign 
policy goals, the weight-of the 
evidence seems to be strongly in 
favor of the position that the EC 
is a political reality in global rela- 
tions. It is clearly a. significant 
actor in foreign agricultural „policy 
and energy. policy, as well as in the 
gamut of development policies with 
respect to the LDC’s. 

Second, it appears to us that the 
EC is considerably stronger and 
more-united in its negotiations with 
the LDC’s than with the advanced 
industrial countries, and that this 
contrast is particularly sharp if one 


compares development policy to - 
energy policy. Although this is of-. 
fered as a hypothesis rather than. 


a conclusion, it is a hypothesis that 
has some plausibility. One could 
reason that the greater the bargain- 
ing power flowing from a cohesive 
position, the _ greater the incentive 
for member states to unite. In its 
relations, with the less developed 
countries, a united EC is certainly 
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in a strong bargaining position. Such 
was not the case in energy, how- 
ever,, where a thoroughly unified. 
EC: was an inadequate counter- 


` weight to the Organization of Pe- 


troleum Exporting Countries.” Here 
the additional weight of the United 
States, Japan, and Norway was 
needed to achieve an effective con- 
sumer response. 

Finally, we should underscore 
what is perhaps obvious from the 


‘preceding discussion, the multi- 


lateralization of international re- 
lations. While the nation-state is 


‘still the elementary unit in global 


pclitics, in the sense that it has 
the ultimate authority to say “yes” 
or “no” in the global arena, in 
reality, the attainment of foreign 
policy’ goals is increasingly linked 
to international levers and mecha- ` 
nisms. With respect to energy, one 
thinks of the EC, Norway, Japan, 
Canada; in development policy, 
the EC, OECD, the ACP countries 
and the European-Arab Dialogue; 
and in agriculture, it is difficult 
to imagine foreign economic policy 
without the CAP, the EC, and the 
United `States.,The current global 
system is one of large economic 
units because only these can ef- 
fectively compete in the interna- 
tional environment. From this per- 
spective, we expect the EC to play 
an important role in the global sys- 
tem in the decades ahead. 


49. See Kohl, “Energy Policy in the Com- 
munities,” this issue. ' 
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THE COMMUNITY iN PERSPECTIVE 


T HAS NOW been twenty years 
since the Common Market and 
Euratom joined the Coal and Steel 
Community as the institutional car- 
riers of Jean. Monnet’s vision of a 
united Europe. \Today’s consoli- 
dated and enlarged European Com- 
munity is firmly entrenched and a 
prominent feature on the political 


and economic landscape. Not only. 


has it grown from six to nine mem- 
bers, it has also developed links 
with a significant number of non- 


member states scattered around the, 


globe.: An extensive bureaucracy 
has been established in Brussels, 
and the scope of Community ac- 
tivities has increased over the 
years. Within the member states, no 
major political force questions the 
legitimacy of the Community, and 
internationally it figures conspicu- 
ously in a host of important nego- 
tiations. 


The European Idea has certainly 


come a long way, but despite all of 
its successes the European Com- 
munity has turned out to be an im- 
mense disappointment to its most 
ardent early advocates. Europe has 
not been united, and the nation 
, States have not withered away. 
Whatever early impetus was gen- 
erated’ in that direction has long 
since abated. Indeed, the develop- 
ment of the Community has pro- 
ceeded apace with the recovery and 
reconsolidation of the European 
nation states, which were so badly 
shaken by World War II. The simple 
truth is that the initial hopes of 
Jean Monnet and those whom he 
inspired have not and will not be 
realized in the foreseeable future. 
The Community thus finds itself 
facing the last two decades of the 
twentieth century in odd and un- 
anticipated circumstances. It seems 
securely established and an ‘ac- 
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knowledged` presence in domestic 
and international politics, but its 
original raison d’etre is no longer 
within reach. This new situation 
poses proklems of evaluation. With 
the uniting of Europe no longer 
a viable objective, what standards 
are we to use to judge the success 
and chart the progress of the Com- 
munity? It does not seem_to make 
much serse to continue asking 
wkether, and in what measure, each 
new development furthers the inte- 
grative prccess. But if we turn away 
from what is after all the defining 
issue of integration studies, what 
questions are we to pursue? ° 

My owr. inclination is to focus on 
the Community as an instrument of 
public policy: To what extent is the 
European Community relevant to 
the present condition and future 
prospects of Western Europe? Since 
the Community’s policy record turns 
out to be uneven, a second ques- 
tion comes quickly to mind. How 
are variations in the policy record of 
the European Community to be éx- 
plained? This second question leads 
from policy per se to the interac- 
tion between policy performance 
and instizutional capabilities. Two 
themes which run through this an- 
niversary volume will, therefore, be 
juxtaposed in this article: the policy 
performance and the political struc- 
ture of the European Community. 
I hope in this fashion to provide one 
way of synthesizing two rather dis- 
tinct perspectives and thus to offer 
a useful overview of the achieve- 
ments of and outlook for the Euro- 
pean Community. 

Accordingly, the first task of this 
paper will be to search the policy 
record for underlying regularities 
which will help us make sense out 
of what is on the surface a per- 
plexing tangle of successes and 
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failures in a wide variety of policy 
‘ arenas. The principal conclusion 
that emerges from this search for 
regularities is that the Community 
seems able to play a facilitative 
policy role, mediating conflicts and 
working through administrative dif- 
ficulties, but is not really capable 
` of taking the kind of constitutive 
(or leadership) role associated with 
mobilizing support for departures 
ftom accepted policy paths. All of 
this will have to be explained in 
greater detail, of course, but it is 
readily apparent that these regulari- 
ties transcend particular policy 
arenas: and relate instead to the 
political structure of the European 
Community, which will be the focus 
of a separate section of this paper. 
The essential message of that sec- 
tion is not the. familiar complaint 
that the Community has failed to 
develop truly supranational institu- 
tions with the power to override 
the member states. Instead, I con- 
clude that the Community’s prob- 
lems stem from the incomplete inter- 
penetration of national and Com- 
munity political structures and, 
most particularly, from the virtual 
absence of links between Com- 
munity institutions and grass roots 
politics within the member states. 
Taken together, these arguments 
lead to conclusions reminiscent 
of those’ drawn some years ago by 
Stanley Hoffmann. What Hoffmann 
claimed was that integration was 
bound to stop well short of an au- 
thentic political community at the 
European level. While acknowledg- 
ing that the Community system had 
taken on many of the responsibili- 
ties of the member states, Hoff- 
mann contended that none of these 
responsibilities were associated 
with that core of “high politics” 
that defined the vital interests and, 
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therefore, the life blood of na- 
tional political communities. Hoff- 
mann illustrated his argument with 
striking metaphors—likening, for 
example, nationhood to the heart of 
the artichoke from which integra- 
tion was merely stripping away the © 
leaves while the core of national 
existence remained intact.’ As I have 
already asserted, it now seems clear 
that Hoffmann was correct and that 
integration does not pose a serious 
alternative to the existing nation - 
states. . 

While my analysis shares a good 
deal of common ground with Hoff- 
mann, there ‘are some important 
differences. He was primarily con-. 
cerned with the shortcomings of the 
Community, but I am equally inter- ` 
ested in its capabilities and its 
limitations. That is to say, I am more 
concerned with fitting the Com- 
munity into the contemporary Euro- 
pean policy context than in measur- 
ing it against some long range inte- 
grative goals. For this reason, I avoid 
Hoffmann’s elusive search for the 
essence of political community, and 
concentrate instead on. the political 
resources available to Community 
institutions, and on the kind of 
policy role that these resources en- 
able the Community to play. I also 
steer clear of the distinctions Hoff- 
mann wishes to make between high 
‘and low politics, or between poli- | 
tics and economics, as others have 
posed the issue. It is not, in my 
judgment, so much the characteris- 
tics of particular policy arenas as 
the basic features of the Community 
political structure that account for 
what the Community can or cannot 
accomplish. But despite these differ- 


l. For one of his more extended analy- 
ses, see Stanley Hoffmann, ‘““Europe’s Iden- 
tity Crisis: Between the Past and America,” 
in Daedalus 93 (Fall 1964); 1244-97. 
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ences of purpose and perspective, 
there remain significant continuities 
between Hoffmann’s work and the 
latter portions of this paper. 


THE POLICY RECORD OF THE 
EUROPEAN COMMUNITY. 


On the surface of things, the 
Community seems to be playing a 
wildly erratic role in the policy 
problems of Western Europe. Brus- 
sels is the acknowledged nerve 
center of European agricultural 
policy. In contrast, the Community 
seems altogether beside the point 


when it comes to matters like Euro-. 


communism, or the crises of civil 
authority in France in 1968, and 
more recently in Italy. Between 
these poles of relevance and irrele- 
vance lie the many policy areas in 
which, as the articles in this volume 
make abundantly clear, the Com- 
munity has been active, but with 
only mixed results. It is also impor- 
tant to realize that the Community’s 
record-has not only been erratic 
‘from issue area to issue area but 
within issue areas as well. In-anti- 
trust matters, for example, it has 


been possible to establish an éffec’’ 


tive mechanism for dealing with 
agreements in restraint of trade, but 
it has not been possible to get a 
merger policy off the ground. Simi- 
larly, a Regional Development Fund 
has been created, but the Com- 
munity has not been able to agree 
on an overall development program. 
One finds these same patterns of 
partial success in energy and mone- 
tary policy, and in other matters 
as well. 

This is not the place for a de- 
tailed review of Community policy- 
making, but rather for an effort to 
find the patterns which lie beneath 
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all of the surface variations.? Two 
such patterns can be discerned. 

The first pattern, and one on which 
mest students of European integra- 
tion would agree, is that the Com- 
munity’s reach regularly exceeds its 
grasp. That is to say, the Community 
regularly promises comprehensive 
programs to deal with regional prob- 
lems, the energy shortage, monetary 
imbalances, restraints on- competi- 
tion, and the like. What it delivers 
are ad hoc schemes for coping with 
particular aspects of the general 
problem, or for heading off impend- 
ing crises. 

From the supranational perspec- 
tive, this would all be dismissed- 
as trivial or self-defeating. Rather 
than progressing towards union, the 
Community has, according to this 
way of thinking, chosen to function 
as a creature of the member states, 
with the crucial decisionmaking 
power residing in the Council of 
Ministers. Indeed, in the case of 
monetary policy, these decisions are 


` in the hands of central bankers, and 


Community institutions are kept at 
arm’s length. This.is a far cry from 
the European Monetary Union which 
was supposed to refuel the expan- 
sive logic of sectoral integration in 
the seventies.?- Only in agriculture 
has a comprehensive and effective 
Community program been estab- 
lished, and agricultural policy de- 
veloped so long ago as to be.of little 


-2. For a comprehensive analysis of the 
Community’s policy record, see the excellent 
recent collection edited by Helen and Wil- 
liam Wallace and Carole Webb, Policy- 
Making in-the European Communities (Lon- 
don: John Wiley, 1977). 

3. For details see Robert W. Russell, 
“Snakes and Sheiks: Managing Europe’s 
Money,” in Wallace, Wallace, and Webb, 
Policy-Making, pp. 69-89, and Michael Bren- 
ner, “Monetary Policy,” this issue. 
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help in understanding the Com- 
munity-as we now know it. 

‘The supranational perspective 
can, however, be misleading, be- 
cause despite the failure to push 
systematically ahead towards in- 
tegration the Community has shown 
remarkable staying power and even 
some capacity for ‘growth. Estab- 
lished programs, like those for free- 
ing the movement of labor, regulat- 
ing agreements in restraint of trade, 
and maintaining the customs union, 
have continued to thrive. The Com- 
munity has also taken on added 
responsibilities—for the Regional 
Development Fund and the har- 
monization of laws governing busi- 
ness practice, for example. Finally, 
the Community has decidedly be- 
come a factor-to be reckoned with 
in’ international affairs. Although 
displaying the same sectoral varia- 
tion in its external relations as in 
internal affairs, the European Com- 
munity has become, as Dolan and 
Caporaso put it, a “coherent foreign 
policy actor” even beyond the scope 
of the ‘Treaty. There has been co- 
operation in NATO and the United 
Nations and concerted action on 
agricultural and energy matters as 
well as in development policy 
toward the LDC’s.4 

The first kind of pattern which 
can be discerned in the Com- 
munity’s policy record is, there- 
fore, somewhat perplexing in its 


own right. On the one hand, we have ° 


a Community system which prom- 
ises more than it delivers and, in 
particular, has failed pretty much 
across the board to develop pro- 
grammatic solutions to the policy 
problems it has tackled. On the 
other hand, a picture emerges: of a 


4, Michael B. Dolan and James A. Capo- 
raso, “The External Policy of the Com- 
munities,” this issue. 
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developing bloc of nine states inte- 
grally, if problematically, linked to 
one another and increasingly turn- 
ing a common face to the outside 
world on an important and growing 
range of issues. 

Whatever we may learn from these 
loose generalizations, we cannot 
draw ‘from this sort of analysis any 
insight into the reasons why the 
Community’s policy record has de- 
veloped in such an inconclusive 
fashion. For that insight we must 


„adopt a different frame of refer- 


ence, which takes us closer to is- 
sues of political structure and po- 
litical resources. The argument put 
forward here is that the Com- 
munity’s notable policy failures— 
no European Monetary Union, no 
comprehensive energy plan,. no 
overall regional program—are all 
due to the fact that these matters 
were too closely associated with the 
basic distributive bargains on which 
the legitimacy of the member states . 
ultimately rests. 

Once the major political ices at 
the national level have composed 
their differences and have accepted 
a policy plan, only two alternatives 


are open to the Community. A least 


common denominator solution es- 


_tablished at the point of convergence 


among national policies is one op- 
tion. Thus, it was possible to agree 
on a Regional Development Fund 
but not on a single Community 
scheme for distributing regional de- 
velopment monies. Such decisions 
have been left to the member states, 
since regional development is so 
integrally tied.to sensitive national 
problems like inflation and separa- 
tism.® Similarly, restrictive practices 


5. Helen Wallace, “The Establishment of 
the Regional Development Fund: Common 
Policy or Pork Barrel?” Policy-Making, pp. 
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have been brought within the ambit 
of Community policy processes, but 
mergers are too integrally linked 
to ideological issues and to disputes 
over the economies of scale. The 
other option is a kind of ad hoc 

pulling together in the face of some 
outside threat—the kind of defen- 
sive reaction that the Community 
finally mounted to the energy and 
monetary crises of the mid-70s. Co- 
ordinated community programs are 
only possible, however, on matters 


which are not directly tied to the - 


basic distributive politics of the 
member states. 

It is worth noting that the explana- 
tion that has just been offered for 
the failure of common policies to 
emerge and to be institutionalized 
avoids many of the conventional 
ways of approaching the problem. 
My position is not based on the 
countetvailing interests of the mem- 
ber states, nor on the resistance 
of one or another state to the sur- 
render of sovereignty. Similarly, my 
argument is not rooted in the slip- 
pery distinction between economics 


_and politics, nor on the assumption 
that the Community can operate 


effectively only, when its Treaty 
mandate is cledr and detailed. What- 
ever may be the merit of these 
explanations, my focus is elsewhere: 
on the political structure of the 
European Community. 

The message of this section is that 
while the Community has devel- 
oped impressive capabilities for 
composing differences among the 
member states and ‘for administer- 
ing even the most complex kinds of 
policy programs, Community insti- 
tutions are in effect cut off from 
the wellsprings of national politics. 


6. David Allen, “Policing or Policy-Mak- 
ing? Competition Policy in the. European 
Communities,” Policy-Making, 91~112.~ 
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Accordingly, these institutions have 
no real resources for mobilizing con- 
sent for Community programs or, to 

put the same point in slightly differ- 
ent terms, for composing a political 
base at the Community level. These 

constricted decisionmaking capa- 
bilities are, as we shall see in the 
next section, reflective of the basic 
strengths and weaknesses of the 
political structure of the Com- 
munity. 


oe COMMUNITY’S POLITICAL 
STRUCTURE 


A necessary first step towards 


_ understanding the political structure 


of the European Community, as 
Rosenthal and -Puchala have pointed. 
-out in this volume, is to abandon 
the supranational perspective that 
has dominated a major portion of the 
research on the institutions of the 
- Community.” The focal point of 
‘supranationalism is on the aggrega- 
tion of decisionmaking power at 
the. Community level. Even more 
narrowly, the focus is on the Com- 
mission, the Parliament, and the 
Court of Justice which are the mosz 
manifestly supranational agents o7 
integration. In contrast, the Coun- 
éil of Ministers and the Commit- 
tée of Permanent representatives 
(COREPER) are viewed as creatures 
of the member states and, thus, a3 
potential threats to integration. Since 
the Parliament has been. largely 
-impotent and the Court: of Justice 
caught up in arcane: legal conflicts, 
major attention: is, in practice, dë 
rected to the struggle between th2 
Commission and the Council fer 
primacy in Community decisior- 
making. 

7. For an earlier formulation, see Peter 
Busch and Donald Puchala, “Interests, In- 
‘fluence, and Integration: Political Structu-e 


in the European Communities,” in Compari- 
tive Politics 9 (October 1976): 235-54, 
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The alternative panaan which 
will be employed in this section 
directs attention to the nature and 
extent of interpenetration of Com- 
` -munity and national political insti- 
tutions. According to -this way of 
looking at things, it is less important 
that the Community institutions be 
capable of imposing their wills on 
the nation states than that the na- 
tional and Community institutions 
be linked together in mutually rele- 
vant decisional processes. Busch 


and Puchala make roughly the same - 


point: “The strength of EC is, 
then, a function of the. degree of 
structural integration in the system, 
by which we mean the degree to 
which Community policies and pro- 
grams facilitate the maintenance of 
influence structures permitting lead- 
ers to distribute rewards downwards 
‘and outwards.” In other words, at- 
tention is directed away from the 
hierarchical images associated with 
supranationalism to the extent of 
continuity in the “system of link- 
ages among elites.’”® What we shall 
discover is a complex picture of 
intense interpenetration coexisting 
with sharp disjunctures, and it is 
these continuities and discontinui- 
ties that help us understand pat- 
terns of policy relevance just dis- 
cussed. 

The major discontinuity in- the 
Community system is between the 
general public and Community in- 
stitutions. No provisions. whatso- 
ever have been made for-popular 
participation in these institutions. 
Although there may be a modest 
change in this situation once the 
direct election of members of the 
European Parliament commences in 
1979, this change will be mean- 
ingful only if a directly elected 


Parliament manages to gain a more 


8. Ibid., pp. 248 and 237. 
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influential role in Community de- 
cision making. Adding to the prob- 
lem. is the esoteric and highly ~ 
technical nature of much of the 
Community’s business, which sel- 
dom engages attention at the grass 
roots. The Community is also unable 
to generate any significant symbolic 
attachments. All this means that 
there are no lines of communica- 
tion, responsibility, or control be-' 
tween the general public and Com- 
munity institutions. 

The result is not only a manifestly 
undemocratic institutional structure 
but also the isolation of the Com- 
munity from the public and, hence, 
from popular support. The imme- 
diate consequence of this discon- 
tinuity in the political structure of 
the European Community is not op- 
position but rather apathy. Studies of 
European public opinion continue 
to turn up what Leon Lindberg and 
I once referred to as a “permis- 
sive consensus” in favor of Com- 
munity institutions and integration 
more generally. There is, however, 
a hollow ring to this endorsement. 
As Wildgen.and Feld put it: 


There appears to be a mild pro-integra- 
tion consensus which, upon analysis, 
becomes unspecific and unarticulate. 
Using some of the best predictive vari- 
ables uncovered by social science, we 
are still confronted by a diréction of 
public opinion that is only marginally 
better than random in statistical terms. 
The masses of Europe, on this ques- 
tion, are enigmatic and seem to view 
integration with more tolerance than 
enthusiasm. . ° 


In other words, interpenetration 
stops well short’of the grass roots, 
thus depriving the Community of 


9. John K. Wildgen and Werner J. Feld, 
“Evaluative and Cognitive Factors in the 
Prediction of European Unification,” in Com- 
parative Political Studies 9 (October, 1976): 
331. 
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the sustenance which'could be pro- 
vided by an engaged citizenry. 

At the opposite extreme are the 
legal‘and administrative processes 
of the Community. Here interpene- 


tration is extensive. Individual firms _ 


caught up in Community rules, as 
well as the officials ‘charged with 


implementing these rules, tend to. 


behave in ways that obscure the 
boundaries between Community 
and national institutions. 

At the heart of the matter is the 
emerging rule system which has 
been accepted as authoritative. The 
result is that a fairly normal pattern 
of legal and administrative relation- 
ships have been established. A study 
-that I conducted in the mid-1960s 
indicated that even at that time 
lawyers and judges within the mem- 
ber states tended to accept the Com- 
munity system as authoritative. 
While this did not preclude objec- 
tions and occasional . resistance to 
particular regulations and proce- 
dures, the objections themselves 
were drawn into established chan- 
nels, thus further normalizing the 
- Community legal system.’ A paral- 
lel process seems to have developed 
among Eurocrats and national civil 
servants charged with a kind of joint 
responsibility for administering the 
more successfully integrated policy 
areas like agriculture, competition, 
and the customs union itself. While 
the relationships may not always 
operate smoothly, and are surely 
not free of conflict, there seems to 
be an understanding of. mutuality 
and interdependence in a collec- 
tive enterprise. 


10. Stuart A. Schetngold, The Law in Po- 
litical Integration: The Evolution and Inte- 
grative Implications of Regional Legal 
Processes in the European Community. 
Occasional Papers in International Affairs, 
no. 27. (Cambridge, MA: Center for Inter- 
national Affairs, June 1971). 
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It would be wrong, however, to 
think about legal and administra- 
tive interpenetration in terms of 
conventional notions of integration. 
The willingness to cooperate prob- 
ably has more to do with careerism 
than Europeanism. The narrow 


. career interests of lawyers and 
_bureaucrats are served by, inter- 


penetration. The lawyers serve their 
clients by finding alternative ave- 
nues of legal recourse, and the 
bureaucrats, who see their jobs as 
technical, can obviously work better 
in a situation in which conflict 
is minimized and efficiency maxi- 
mized. Indeed, one might even 
speculate that bureaucratic inter- 
penetration is facilitated by the 
technocratic careerist orientation 
of the current crop of Eurocrats, 
who have replaced the committed 
Europeans who flocked to Luxem- 
bourg and to Brussels in the 1950’s. 

In between the discontinuity di- 
viding the Community and national 
systems at the grassroots, and the 
emerging symbiosis of administra- 
tive and legal personnel, is the 
partial- interpenetration ‘of political 
elites. Contacts among cabinet level 
officials and their Community coun- 
terparts, the Commissioners, is 


maintained by frequent meetings of 


the .Council of Ministers, and the 
intensity of these contacts is ex- 
tended through the Committee of 
Permanent Representatives. As Ros- 
enthal and Puchala point out in their 
article, this interpenetration even 
includes so-called political matters 
by way of “(c)hannels of fairly 
regular liaison (which) now link all 
af the foreign offices of the Nine 
and counterpart ‘channels (which) 
tie in the Commission and the 
COREPER.”" But while contact at 


11. See Glenda G. Rosenthal and Donald 
J. Puchala, “Decisional Systems,” this issue. 





the highest levels may be regular 
and intense, the decisionmaking sys- 
tems operate in relative isolation 
from one another. They do not 
really interpenetrate below the 
highest levels. 

This restricted interpenetration 
can be explained by a kind of 
asymmetry between the national 
systems and the Community system. 
The national -decisionmaking sys- 
tems are rooted in patterns of 
political party and interest group 
‘competition. In other words, the 
governments depend on party sup- 
port and -the interaction between 
interest groups and executive agen- 
cies to develop and nurture politi- 
cal programs. But the Commission 


has only limited access to these- 


vital political forces. It is true that 
there is a semblance of a party 
system in the European Parliament, 
but these parties are derivative— 
that is delegated by, and beholden 
to, the national parties—and the 
impotent Parliament is, in any case, 
unable to provide any programmatic 
support for the Commission. The 
interest group picture ,is a little 
less bleak, because there area great 
many Eurogroups which make Brus- 
sels rather than the national capitals 
their home and focal point. These 
groups could provide the access and 
support that the Commission needs. 
This point has been made by Wil- 
liam Averyt as follows: 

Under certain condition (and these 


conditions often occur in industrialized 
democracies) government agencies need 


interest groups to carry out their. 


programs. The interest groups are 
not simply buffers placed between the 
state and the individual, . rather 
they are- instrumental for the state. 
They are integral parts of the long 
process whereby government policy is 
carried through to the citizenry.* 


12. William Averyt, “Eurogroups, Clien- 
tela, and the European Community,” in 
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Yet the bulk of interest group ac- 
tivity remains focused at the national 
level. Even the Eurogroups seem 
more strongly attracted to the Coun- 
cil of Ministers and the Committee 
of Permanent Representatives than 
to the Commission. The reasons for 
this, nicely detailed by Avéryt, are 
less important for our purposes than 
the fact that they are deeply rooted 
and not likely to change in thè 


-foreseeable future. Thus, interpene- 


tration is inhibited by the relative 
isolation of the Commission from 
important structures of- political 
support and action. This is, more- - 
over, a permanent condition of the 
partial discontinuity between the 
Community and national systems. 


PROCESS AND POLICY 


Itis now time to put the two pieces 
of this analysis together—to make 
explicit the relationship between 
continuities and discontinuities in 
the political structure of the Euro- 
pean Community and the erratic 
patterns of policy relevance dis- 
cussed near the outset of this article. 
Briefly put, I am arguing that the 
European Community is an adminis- 
trative or bureaucratic reality; but 
that its political existence,is problem- 
atic. Hence, the Community’s au- 
thority is limited because its legiti- 
macy is circumscribed. 

The Community is well-endowed 
with technical capabilities required 
to formulate policy and to imple- 
ment policies once they have been 
accepted. There are, however, only 


‘limited leadership capabilities of the 


sort required to generate consent 
for policy initiatives. Because Com- 
munity institutions have virtually 
no access to the minds and imagina- 


International Organization, vol. 29 (Autumn 
1975), p. 959. Italics in the original. As 
Averyt points out, this argument is drawn 
from the work of Joseph LaPalombara. 
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tions of its “citizenry,” the Com- 
munity is utterly without resources 
for shaping the values which ulti- 
mately determine the directions that 
politics will take. This simple 
schema, thus, leads to some sober 
but not necessarily gloomy. conclu- 
sions about the policy relevance 
of the European Community. 

One of these is that policy rele- 
vance is severely restricted by the 
Community’s modest access to po- 
litical party and interest group struc- 
tures, and by its virtual isolation 
from the people of Europe. An ini- 
tial expectation of supporters of 
European integration was that the 
Community might foster new pat- 
terns of. political authority by tap- 
ping the political loyalties of an 
emergent European citizenry. With- 
out this*grip on the -popular mind, 
the Community is in no position 
to participate in any of the basic 
distributive ,issues that are at the 
core of politics and public policy. 
There is, in other words, no reason 
to expect Community institutions to 
play any meaningful part in, or exer- 
cise any direct influence upon, the 
problems of economic,.political, and 
social justice. If politics is really, 
as Harold Lasswell wrote, “who gets 
what, when, how” then the Euro- 
pean Community is not truly politi- 
cal. All of these problems must 
necessarily be mediated through 
the structures of power established 
at the national level. Policy of this 
magnitude, thus, comes to Com- 
. munity decisionmaking processes 
prepackaged and beyond recon- 
sideration. Similarly, it was at one 
time thought that Community in- 
stitutions, that is the Commission, 
had capabilities for manipulating 
influential elites and thus for mo- 
bilizing support for policy initia- 
tives. Given the very limited pene- 
tration of party and interest ‘group 
structures by Community institu- 
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tions, it is now clear that such 
activities are beyond the capabilities 
of the European Community. 

Some years ago I complained that 
students of integration were devot- 
ing too much attention to the proc- 
ess of integration and not enough 
to its consequences.” With more 
policy studies emerging and with 
less emphasis on supranationalism, 
some of the grounds on which my 
complaint rested no longer obtain. 
But in more general terms, the chal- 
lenge posed.in that article has not 
been answered. My appeal was that 
we should look at the consequences 
of integration on a grander scale— 
asking questions about the contribu- 
tion that the European Community 
has (or has not) made to peace and 
security, as well as to- the more 
equitable distribution of power and 
wealth within and beyond Western 
Europe. The analysis presented in 
this article suggests why no such 
investigations have been under- 
taken. On issues of that magnitude, 
the politics of the European Com- 
munity: has been and is likely 
td remain derivative. The Com- 
munity simply does not have an 
indépendent role to play but must 


_necessarily reflect the values and 


outlooks established in the member 
states. 

“We are left then with the Euro- 
pean Community as an essentially 
facilitative, technocratic structure. 
Community institutions are con- 
venient and effective mechanisms 
of policy coordination and are in- 
creasingly called upon to cope with 
matters which are outside the pre- 
cise scope of Treaty defined ac- 
tivities. When this occurs, elabo- 


13. Stuart A. Scheingold, “Domestic and 
International Consequences of Regional Inte- 
gration,” in Leon N..Lindberg and Stuart 
A. Scheingold, eds., Regional Integration: 
Theory and Research (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1971), pp. 374-98. 
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rate steps are usually taken to diss 
stinguish an ex officio rubric for 
‘dealing with these matters and, in 
particular, for downplaying the role 
of the Commission. These efforts 
are, of course, an index of the 
general unwillingness to extend the 
- progress of integration as such. On 
the other hand, the patterns of co- 
operation and consultation which 
have been: nurtured by. the Com- 
munity, when added to the for- 
midable legal/administrative appa- 
ratus, tend to guarantee that the 
member states will concert policy 
with one another. Moreover, it 
seems reasonable to believe that the 


member states will continue to work, 


together either within or in con- 
junction with the institutions of the 
European Community. 


CONCLUSION 


Only a more intrepid social scien- 
tist than I would attempt to forecast 
the future of the European Com- 
munity. It seems a forbidding enough 
task to make sense out of the past 
and present—what with the re- 
current crises, the sharp variations 
in institutional capabilities, and the 
checkered patterns of policy rele- 
vance. Still the linking of policy * 
performance and institutional ca- 
pabilities in this article does sug- 
gest certain long-term trends which 
may well obtain in the near-term 
future. ‘Thus, it seems that the 
future of the European Community 
is reasonably secure but rather un- 
exciting. The. Community is useful 
and well established’ enough not to 
be at risk. Moreover, in contrast 
to the heroic days of Monnet and 
Hallstein, the Community. is prob- 
ably without the will and/or the 
means to provoke a crisis in the 
hope of advancing some integrative 
objective. 
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Under what circumstances might 
this change? First, it is possible 
but unlikely that direct election of 
members of. thẹ European Parlia- 
ment might reduce the isolation of 
Community institutions from the 
grassroots. Whatever reservations 

- one may have about the effective- 
ness of voting as a means of policy 
control, or as a way of assuring 
responsive political institutions, the 
symbolic importance of voting seems _ 
incontrovertible. Voting binds the 
citizen to. the political system be- 
cause it is a collective political ` 
act, preceded by the imposing cam- 
paign ritual which points up issues ' 
of concern, engages people’s atten- 
tion, and links officeholders to ‘the 
general public. From quite another 
perspective, one can imagine eco- 
nomic crises of sufficient magnitude 
and duration that they would surely 
engulf the Community. It is, there- 
fore, pdssible to work out scenarios ` 
which would threaten the prevailing 
tranquility. , 
It seems, however, more reason- 
able ‘to project a.stable future. Just 
as the Community seems unable to 
exert any appreciable impact on the 
fundamental problems: of member 
state politics, so too does it seem 
largely untouched by such prob- 
lems. Difficulties of much more 
restricted dimensions have, upon oc- 
casion, engendered strong if tran- 
sient grassroots opposition to the 
Community. Indeed, it is ironic, 
given the aspirations of the founders, 
that in those rare instances when the : 
public has been aroused by the 
Community, it has been in opposi- 
tion to integration—the British left 
and the French farmers come most 
immediately to mind. But these brief 
storms were more the occasion for 
adjustments than for any serious 
threat to the stability of the Com- 
munity. There is, in other words, a 
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kind of silver lining that attaches 
to the Community’s cloud of isola- 
tion from the national polities. Isola- 
tion becomes insulation, and is rein- 
forced by the integral links that 
have developed among the member 
states as well as by the benefits 
of the emergent foreign policy bloc. 
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Thus, we are left in the final analy- 
sis with strong reason to believe 
thet the European Community will 
play an ever more prominent role 
in European and world affairs with- 
out ever moving any further along 


.the integrative path plotted by 


its founders. 
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Each Congress has been presented by a historian, either Georges Haupt or Michel Winock (with 
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_ For ease of reference, we have standardized book size, added a new page order and, where 
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Throughout the history of the Second International Workmen's Association, from 1889 to 
1914, the socialist movement gdined ground, first in Europe, and then in the other continents, 
as one of the major social and political forces of the contemporary world. - 

The sources of the Second International we are presenting are of two types. The main documents 
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the history of labour, of the introduction and progress of the socialist movement in the various 
countries.’ 

Up to this diy; the sources of the history of the Second International have been confined to a 
small number of specializėd libraries in Europe or belonged to private collectioners; it is for 
this reason that we trust a reproduction in extenso of these original texts will prove extremely 
valuable. 
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Martin Luther King, Jr., and the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 
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The first detailed account of how the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 came 
into being and how the strategy of 
Martin Luther King, Jr., and the 
Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference at Selma won this land- 
mark victory for Southern blacks. 


“A significant contribution to civil 
rights literature.” —Library Journal 
Illus. $15.00 


Quaker Experiences 
in International 
Conciliation 

C. H. Mike Yarrow 

Foreword by Anatol Rapaport ` 


As far back as the early 1900s, the. 
Quakers have been engaged ina 
program of quiet private diplomacy 
that won them a Nobel Peace Prize 
in 1947. During the turbulent 1960s, 

~ they acted as unofficial conciliators 
in several tense situations. This com- 
prehensive study of Quaker peace- 
making activities focuses primarily 
on the variety and effectiveness of 
their efforts in Berlin from 1962 to 
1973, in India/Pakistan in 1965, , 
and in Nigeria from 1967 to 1970. ; 
$10.00 > 
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translated by 
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“Baumont has produced a solid diplo- 
matic history of the six years preced- 
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both graceful and pithy... . Allin 
all, this volume must be seen as the 
exposition of the ‘French’ view of 
the origins of the war.” ` 

Library Journal $22.00 
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national conventions to coalition 
politics and Richard Nixon’s resig- 
nation—adds a new dimension to 

_ our understanding of this important 
aspect of American politics. 


“The examples are contemporary, the 
writing is crisp, and the insights are 
prodigious. In short, the reading is 
rewarding.” —Library Journal 
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attempt of the Southeast Asians to 


. develop ideological and institutional 


responses. The authors have 
approached the subject from the 
angle of local history, showing 
through the study of significant 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
AND POLITICS ` 


PETER Boyce. Foreign Affairs for New 


States. Pp. x, 289. New York: St. Mar- 


tin’s Press, 1978. $19.95. 


This small and readable volume, by 
Professor Boyce of the ‘University of 
Queensland in Australia, does not ac- 
tually deal. with foreign affairs for the 
new states, as its title implies. It is pri- 
marily a study of the: professional ma- 
chinery available to foreign offices in the 
Third World. Despite this rather coura- 
geous attempt to supply meaningful data 
and to discern patterns where so far there 
has only been an analytic void\the fin- 
ished product is a rather pedestrian de- 
scription of the obvious. Although allu- 
sions are made to the classical manuals of 
European diplomatic practice by Harold 
Nicolson and Ernest Satow, the Boyce 
study strenuously seeks differences in 
Third World diplomatic behavior. Some 
distinction and a separate treatment are 
justified by the existence of such ele- 
ments as a greater fluidity in foreign pol- 
icy, an increase in international disputes, 
the expression of “moral indignation,” 
new and subtle forms of dependencies, 
and a numerical preponderance in inter- 
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the metropolitan influence in the foreign 

machinery, and analyzes political 
leadership in foreign policymaking. In 
the process, executive control is limited 
to one page, foreign ministers are seen as 


_ travelling more and serving longer, and 


2 


national organizations, leading to their 


. politicization. 

Professor Boyce assembles a convincing 
~ mass of material although drawn only 
from the Commonwealth states of Asia 
.and Africa. He equates statehood with a 
capacity to negotiate treaties, explains 


the influence of media, opposition and ` 
interest groups are described as minimal. 
The foreign offices are relegated to being 
“relatively unimportant in policy for- 
mulation,” and their modus operandi is 
“the letter, the telegram, the telephone 
ca-l and the personal visit.” (p. 89) Occu- 
pational hazards for diplomats include 
“political loyalty, personal safety and in- 
testinal fortitude” (p. 106). Diplomatic 
representation “must be weighed against 
available resources” (p. 149), and sanc- 
tions should be applied only “in a gradual 
crescendo of severity” (p. 162). 

It is difficult to generalize about & 
small volume on Third World diplomacy 
without lapsing into the obvious. The. 
reader is also treated to three case studies: 
on Papua, New Guinea; Malaysia; and_ 
Singapore. These are too brief to be use- 
ful and factually too dispersed to en- 
lighten on diplomatic practice. On p. 226, 
Malaysia’s cabinet makes a “unilateral 
decision about expelling Singapore” 
from the Federation, a statement changed 
one page later to “Singaporé’ s seces- 
sion.” There are other assumptions thet - 
are questionable and other prescriptions 
which are doubtful. Unfortunately, the 
presentation is marred by a lack of proof- 


-` reading, evidenced on almost every page. 


Despite these shortcomings, Professor 
Boyce needs to be commended for seek- 
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ing to simplify what is a complex prob- 
lem for any one country; without speak- 
ing about the ninety countries of the 
‘Third World’ whose only common de- 
nominator is the timing of their inde- 
pendence. 
: Hans H. INDORF 
Washington, DC 
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and the Soviet Strategic Threat. Pp. 
- xv, 235. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 
1977. $22.50. 


ERNEST, J. YANARELLA. The Missile De- 
fense Controversy: Strategy, Tech- 
nology, and Politics, 1955-1972. Pp. 
xi, 236. Lexington: The University 
Press of Kentucky, 1977. $17.25. 


These books parallel each other more 
closely than their titles might suggest. 
Freedman defines a Soviet strategic 
threat “as one of a set of conceivable 
changes in the Soviet force structure that 
would, in the absence of counter-meas- 
ures, seriously diminish America’s stra- 
tegic strength” (p.'5). He distinguishes 
between threat assessments and intel- 
ligence estimates; the Soviet activity 
which the intelligence community moni- 
tors becomes a threat only when it en- 
hances, or is perceived as enhancing, 
some American vulnerability. His survey 
of the intelligence community is directed 
largely to the question of how much the 
intelligence estimates remain independ- 
ent of policymakers’ judgments about 
vulnerabilities. Through much of the 


1960s, the strategic vulnerability most . 


debated among policymakers was the 
lack of an ABM defense. Thus, much of 
Freedman’s book deals with the same 
issue as Yanarella’s; while Yanarella’s as 
well as Freedman’s, though more briefly, 
sets the missile defense controversy into 
a longer time sequence demarcated by 
its predecessors and sequels in strategic 
debate. 

Although both deal largely with the 
same issues, and both began as doctoral 
dissertations, the two books differ greatly 
in style. Freedman’s pages of small print 
are dense with data, the argument closely 
reasoned, much interpretation left to the 
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; : 
‘reader. Yanarella is more boldly inter- 


pretative, more willing to draw from his 
case study large generalizations about 
national policy formulation. Yanarella’s 
book is also considerably easier to read 
and seems to have drawn more attention 
even among serious academicians. For it 
to continue to do so would be un- 
fortunate; Yanarella’s study is. factually 
thorough and intellectually stimulating, 


‘but Freedman’s. probes further into 


nuances and complexities. 

Yanarella takes as-his point of departure 
the frequently stated assertion that it is 
technology that governs strategic-weap- 
ons policy, that what can be done tech- 
nologically will be done. Conceding that 
much can be said for this argument, he 
seeks to return, however, to the men and 
institutions whose assumptions continue, 
he insists, to give direction to tech- 
nology. He argues that while Secretary: 
of Defense Robert S. McNamara hoped 
to restrain the arms race, McNamara also 
gave the race added impetus. McNamara 
retained certain crucial assumptions of 
his predecessors, notably that the United 
States is challenged by a determined ad- 
versary with a dynamic weapons tech- 
nology, and that offensive weapons al- 
ways get through. By: reducing inter- 
service rivalry, McNamara furthermore 
removed a curb upon-each of the serv- 
ice’s development. Hence an unre- 
strained, centralized research and de- 
velopment network in the Department 
of Defense in fact gave technological de- 
velopment almost free rein. American 
weapons development competed not 
against the Soviets but against itself, the 
designers of offensive weapons compet- 


. ing against the designers of the defense. 


McNamara’s assumption that the offense 
will always get through gave an ad- 
vantage, however, to the development of 
offensive weapons. The bias in favor of 
the offensive was critical in causing the 
rejection of the ABM, while accepting, 
with few misgivings, the MIRV, a “far 
more dangerous destabilizing” break- 
through than the ABM, but “developed 
without the faintest understanding of its 
revolutionary character” (pp. 165, 166). 
Freedman is not so sure that the MIRV 
is all that revolutionary, and it is the value 


. particular weapons systems. . 
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of Freedman’s book to demonstrate that 
even Yanarélla’s complexities are not 
quite complex enough. For example, 
Yanarella plays down a bit too much all 
outside influence on American weapons 
development. It is Freedman who re- 
minds us, at the heart of Yanarella’s case 
study, that the concern of the NATO 
allies over not being consulted on Ameri- 
can moves toward a hardpoint anti-Soviet 
ABM defense was important in turning _ 
McNamara toward an anti-Chinese sys- 
tem. In the end, furthermore, one of 


Freedman’s major conclusions is not far~ . 


distant from the theory of self generating 
technology with which Yanarella begins, 
but Freedman has added considerable 


sophistication: “. . . the key arguments 


over the sources and character of United 
States strategic strength tend to be or- 
ganized around the vices and virtues of 
. > It is 
through the arguments over specific 
weapons systems that “strategic doctrines 
become more explicit in order to provide 
convincing rationales as to why a par- ` 
ticular weapons system should or should 
not be deployed” (p. 191). 
' These are excellent and remarkably 
complementary books. 
RUSSELL F. WEIGLEY 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 


WALTER LAFEBER. The Panama Canal: ` 
The Crisis in Historical Perspective. 
Pp. xii, 248. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1978. > 


This’ study should have been required - 
reading for every adult American—start- 
ing with Ronald Reagan—during our re- 
cent, seemingly interminable debate on 


‘the new Panama Canal treaties. Before 


they were narrowly ratified last spring, 
these treaties threatened to bring the-- 
United States government to a halt. If 
Professor LaFeber’s book had been read 
and understood by the members of the 
Senate and the electorate, one feels that 
near paralysis could have been avoided 
—assuming, of course, that the Senate 
and the nation are both rational and 
educable. 

That is not an assumption one can make 
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with equanimity on the basis of this as- 
sessment of the history of U.S.-Panama- 
nian relations. LaFeber takes pains to 
show that “Panama did not magically 
materialize at Theodore ` Roosevelt’s 
command,” that Panamanian nationalism 


- preceded TR’s big stick diplomacy by 


several centuries, and that the historical 
facts will not support the view that the 
Canal Zone is sovereign United States 
territory like Alaska or Florida. While 
myth making is an honored American 
political pastime, these myths have so 
obscured the colonialism inherent in 
United States-Panamanian relations since 
1903 as to have invested much of the 
debate in this country over the new 
treaties with a chest-thumping air of 
unreality that has been both dangerous 
and absurd. 

That the relationship has been and re- 
mains a colonial one is clear from nearly 
evety page of this study and, as LaFeber 
notes in closing, “such a colonial] relation- 
ship had begun to be historically out- 
dated in Asia and Africa even in 1903 
when it was established between the 
United States and Panama. Certainly it 
was a dangerous anachronism by the mid- 
1970’s.” Colonialism implies not simply 


~ the exploitation of a weak power by a 


stronger one, but the nearly total de- 
pendence of the former on the policies 
and whims of the latter, often with the 
result—especially in instances of in- 
formal or extra-constitutional colonial- 
ism, such as this one—that the imperial 
rower, at best, ignores its colony and, at 
worst, cheats it, reneging on commit- 
ments. Both tendencies are evident in 
the history of United States-Panamanian 
relations. : j 

My suggestion that LaFeber’s study 
be required reading does not imply that 
it’s tough going. Thoroughly researched 
—including interviews in Panama and 
Washington—and lucidly written, the 
book is entertaining as-well as enlight- 
ening. One can only wish that Oxford 
Press had employed a copy editor to. 
exorcise whatever impish spirit pro- 
duced such embarrassments as “less 
riskier ventures” (p. 9), “doubtlessly re- 
sulted” (p. 31), and “will doubtlessly en- 
dorse” (p. 208). These should not, how- 
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@ver, obscure the sanity and balanced 
Judgment of this excellent history. 
LYNN H. MILLER 
tewe University 
Philadelphia 


ROBERT. J. MADDOX. The Unknown 
War with Russia: Wilson’s Siberian 


- Intervention, Pp. ix, 156. San Rafael, . 


CA: Presidio Press, 1977. $9. 95. . 


` This little book is ambitious in at- 
tempting to debunk Woodrow Wilson’s 
gilded image in foreign affairs. Professor 
Maddox has brought new evidence to 
light, organized his material carefully, 
and laid out common-sense conclusions 
(one suspects in a Puritan spirit) in plain 
language. I think this essay will enjoy 
greater significance as a milestone in 
research into the American. presidency 
than as & gravestone over Wilson’s repu- 
tation. That may well*be Maddox’. goal 
and, if he has intervened in the dispute 
over the Wilson legacy with goals so 
limited, he may legitimately claim to have 
scored some points in a fight with no 
knock-downs. 

Granted that Wilson’s first reaction to 
Bolshevik success was one of antipathy, 
one must next inquire what policy meas- 
ures embodied this antipathy. The rec- 
ord, as Professor Maddox presents it, is 
tantalizingly suggestive. During those 
halycon days in the transition between 
two epochs, Wilson and his advisors 

. knew little more than what appeared 
in the press” before the first sketchy re- 
ports from the American embassy ar- 
rived. An entire cabinet meeting on 
November 9 was devoted to Russia, fol- 
lowing which, according to the semi- 
official New York Times, the Cabinet 
adopted a wait-and-see attitude. No 
official record of that meeting has seen 


the light of day. Yet Secretary of State- 
Lansing speculated on the same day that _ 


some “strongman” might emerge who 
would unify the nation. On November 
12, in a public address, the President 
characterized the new Russian leaders as 
“idle dreamers.” This is at least a shock- 
ingly casual comment from a head of gov- 
ernment if that government had gen- 
uinely adopted a moms policy a 
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mere three days before. ‘Recalling that 


' the last „period of Wilsonian “watchful 


waiting” led to intervention in Mexico, it 
seems at least arguable that the Wash- 
ington government: (1) had better sources 
of information than Maddox credits them 
with; (2) put forward the “wait-and-see” 
story as a laissez-entendre, through the 
New York Times; and (3) quite possibly 
resolved in Cabinet, on November 9, to 


-` do whatever appeared feasible to facilitate 


the emergence ofa government that could 
preserve democracy and continue the war. 
As Maddox notes, “Decisions made 
behind the scenes strongly suggest that 
President Wilson opposed the Bolsheviks 
from the outset. . . .” The concatenation 
of events alone is indicative. On Novem- 
ber 11, four days after the Bolshevik 
coup, two days after a Cabinet meeting 
without surviving notes, and one day be- 
fore the President’s slighting reference 
to “idle dreamers,” the Russian Ambas-' 
sador announced that he would not recog- 
nize the Bolshevik regime—but would 
continue to represent “Russia” until a 
legal successor regime appeared! It 
would of course be impossible for a dip- 
lomat without credentials to occupy and 
administer an embassy complex without 
the tacit support of the host country. 
Maddox characterizes this situation as 
“an item of diplomatic curiosa,” but it 
seems to signal clearly that the Adminis- 
tration was already partipris in the Rus- 
sian political struggle. . 
“Provocative” is the only word to de: 


. scribe the evidence Maddox has selected 


to illustrate the leverage the Administra- 
tion exerted on this new fulcrum. The 
Russian embassy’s assets, valued at more 
than fifty-six million dollars (deposited 
at Citibank) were expended to arm both 
Whites and Czechs with the active as- 
sistance of United States government 
agencies. Twice the State Department in- 
terceded to induce the bank to defer col- 
lecting obligations, previously floated on 
the money market, which would have | 
severely reduced the embassy’s ability 
to execute contracts. One of the ancillary 
conclusions Professor Maddox does not 
draw is that if. the Soviet government 
consented to make a token payment on 
the imperial bonds repudiated by Lenin, 
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it would be symbolically subsidizing in- 
tervention! This is heady stuff indeed. 
When Wilson did decide to send troops 
to Siberia, in uneasy collaboration with 
the Japanese in July 1918, N. D. Baker, 
the Secretary of War who had previously 
opposed the decision, in effect took him- 
self out of the chain of command by hand- _ 
ing General Graves the President’s aide- 
memoire without any specific military 
instructions. Graves adhered scrupulously 
_to the injunction to avoid siding in Rus- 
sian internal politics. Thereby he gave 
offense to every other armed force in 
Siberia. Further, he accurately predicted 
Admiral Kolchak’s downfall as Supreme 
Ruler in Omsk. In Maddox’ view the 
military were the most objective observ- 
ers of the-alien Russian scene, whereas ` 
American diplomats’ views were colored 
by their close associations with various 
representatives of Russian social opin- 
ion. Is there a moral here? 
To conclude, what is presented as a 
study in intervention takes on the ap- 
pearance of a Puritan homily on the sins 
of the imperial and liberal presidency. 
This interpretation could be innocently 
misleading. It suggests a perception of 
Wilson as a liberal Prometheus whose 
historical reputation is: ravaged by the 
claws of Professor Maddox. But in rang- 
ing himself among the opponents of 
Bolshevism Wilson would have been 
lost among a large majority of Russians; 
far from appearing heroic, he adopted / 
the policy of the average man. The prob- 
lems he faced in trying to “reconcile the 
American people to the need for inter- 
vention . . .” flowed from the weakness 
of his position rather than its strength. This 
is the opposite of the situation in a truly 
imperial state in ‘which quod principi 
placet leges habet virorum. Yet to 
condemn intervention as a “total failure” 
appears overly narrow and hence overly 
harsh. . 
The prosaic truth is that geography, 
circumstances, political institutions, and 
military capacity dealt Wilson a’ weak 
_ hand. The titular head of a second-class 

power adopted a strategy of no tump— 
with the usual results. But he eschewed 
overcommitment and maintained accept- 
able relations with the first-class powers 
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while Congzessional opposition deterred 
him from amimprovident squandering of 
resources ot the kind that destroyed the 
myth of the later imperial presidency, It 
could have been worse. Military inter- 
vention in Hreign politics, concealed by 


domestic subterfuge, is nota practice to 


be recommended to democratic govern- 


ments. 
f DALE LA BEL 
` Columbia University ; 
New Yorx 


FRANS N. STOKMAN. Roll Calls and 
Sponsorsaip: A Methodological Analy- 
zis of Thrd World Group Formation 

. in the United Nations. Pp. x, 338. Ley- 
den: A. W. Sijthoff, 1977. $34.75. _ 


In many ways, this is not one book, but 
two: one proposes a methodology for 
analyzing voting behavior in legisla- 
tures; the ether, explores aspects of the 
behavior cf developing nations in the 
United Nacions. Both books are ofin- 


. terest, but it is possible that. two quite 


dissimilar =udiences will find some pro- 


. fit in this work. 


The methodological explication is 
comparatively clear, for a complex mat- 
ter, and wes probably written for a gen- 


„eral audience of political scientists. 


Anyone wo has a survéy course in sta- 
tistics should follow the procedures with 
careful reading. For methodologists, there 
will be ‘frestrations, because proofs are 
usually oraitted and, for more detailed 
explanations, reference is repeatedly 
made to a paper given at a conference in 
Munich orto a work in preparation by Dr. 
Stokman and his colleagues in ‘the 
Netherlands. 

Two ses of techniques are advanced 
and used in the volume. One set involves 
measuring the distance between two 
delegatiors at the. UN based on roll call 
voting on colonial and economic issues. 
The techniques are based on a minimum 
af assumptions but involve the use of an 
estimatedtprobability of a particular vote 
(i.e. yes, Ep, abstain). The author demon- 
strates thæ different probability estimates 
give diffe-ent results; in such a situation, 
one woncers why Bayesian techniques 
were not employed. Also, Dr. Stokman 
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(p. 98) claims that the distances with one 
of his measures (C,) have normal distribu- 


tion; if this be true, one wonders why _ 


confidence testing of these differences 
was not performed. The author states 
that the techniques could be used with 
profit by analysts of any legislature, and 
this reviewer agrees. 

The second set of techniques involves 
the concept of cosponsorship of General 
Assembly resolutions, and the author 
rejects frequency of sponsorship as a 
measure. Instead, networks of cosponsor- 
ship using graph theory is used and the 
object of the technique is to be able to 

make a statement about leadership. 
“Space limitations of the review pre- 


vent a detailed discussion of the nu- ` 


merous uses to which the various meas- 
ures were put. The analysis was divided 
into four time periods (1950-—1955+, 
1956—1959+, 1960-19634, ‘and 1965- 


1968) and focused on developing nations. ` 


Much of the analysis compared Asian, 
African, and Latin American nations. In 
general, the study found that during the 
1950s Latin America was more influen- 
tial than Africa or Asia; subsequently 
there was a shift to Asia, then Africa. To- 
day, all three groups cooperate within 
the “Group of 77, but Africa and Asia 
are much closer to each other than Latin 
America is to either. Yugoslavia is in- 
cluded in the Stokman analysis, as a 
member of the Afro-Asian group, and 
proves to be the leader on socioeconomic 
issues, while India leads on the colonial 
isues. Within Latin America, Brazil is the 
colonial issue leader and Argentina the 
socioeconomic issue leader. 

In summary, this is a very interesting 
book which has information of value to a 
number of different specialties within 
political science: methodologists, area 
specialists, and United Nations analysts. 
It also details an approach that could be 
of value to those students of American, or 
other national, politics who are in- 
terested in legislatures. Probably, no one 
will agree with all of the findings or the 
approaches in this book, but there will 
be few who cannot learn something of 
value. 

O. ZELLER ROBERTSON, JR. 


University Center 
Michigan 
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TONY BARNETT. The Gezira Scheme: An 
Illusion of Development. Pp. 192. 
Totowa, NJ: Frank Cass, 1977. $30.00. 


There are two types—or more pre- 
cisely, two ends of a continuum —of radi- 
cal or critical social scientists; those who 
bring their insights, formulations, and 
commitments to a study and find them- 
selves in a struggle to recognize, ac- 
knowledge, and cope with a very com- 
plex and subtle reality; and then there 
are those who struggle to fit anything 
encountered into a preordained and ' 
rather simplistic framework of analysis 
and assertion. The results in the former ` 


` case, frequently a bit messy, sometimes 


seem to fall between two stools, and 
yet they usually strike one as exhibiting 
good faith and considerable good sense. 
The results in the latter case, usually 
very neat, seem to be airtight, even. sti- . 
fling and suffocating; one has the sense 
that conclusions were. established long 
ago and that the study is a perfunctory 
ritual, the faith involved being directed 
toward established doctrines rather than 
the spirit of inquiry. 

I regret to say that the work in ques- 
tion, Bamett’s The Gezira Scheme, seems 
to me to lean rather toward the second 
type of work, toward the doctrinaire, the 
preordained, the perfunctory, the sim- 


„~ plistic, the closed, and the mean spirited. 


I regret to say this because The Geztra 
Scheme is an on-the-ground fieldwork- 
based study of an important develop- 
ment scheme, field studies are a consider- 
able improvement over ideological pro- 
nouncements, and serious studies of 
development schemes are few and much 
needed. But I regret even more that an 
opportunity for an open-minded, sensi- 


- tive, and balanced assessment has been 


squandered, and that the reader is likely 
to be convinced of little more than the 
author’s very definite point of view. 
The Gezira scheme—which Bamett 
characterizes in his subtitle as “An Ilu- 
sion of Development” —is a large scale 
cotton production system, based upon ex- 
tensive irrigation in the area between 
the White and Blue Niles in central 
Sudan. Established under the British 
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colonial regime and continuing to the 
present day, itsproduces the high quality 
cotton that is one of the Sudan’s most 
important exports and sources of foreign 
earnings. It was and is run as a formal 
organization under government super- 
vision. The main participants in the 
scheme are the government, the or- 
ganization, and the tenants, assisted by 
laborers. 

Barnett’s central argument ‘is that the 
scheme has been mun as a part of the in- 
ternational capitalist system, with pro- 
duction of cotton and its sale for profit 
as the primary and almost exclusive 
goal, and with relatively little concern 
for the social and economic welfare of 
the tenants. There are three aspects of 
the difficult status of the tenants: first, 
as a result of the terms of tenancy, they 
have been wrenched out of their tra- 
ditional social milieu and have become 


, more or less atomised. Second, they have 


very little control over, their conditions 
of work, because they are at the lowest 
level of a hierarchical, formal, authori- 
tarian, and mechanistic organization. 


Third, after the costs of labor and of loans 


- to carry them through difficult periods, 


and in the face of high costs of imported 
food and consumer goods, the tenants 
realize relatively little from their ef- 
forts. Added to-all of this, and exacerbat- 
ing it,-is the advantage that those who 
came into the scheme with resources 
have, and the high standard of living of 
the scheme officials. 


Bamett supports his case with docu- - 


ments and interviews to show that the 
production of cotton is the main goal of 
the organization and that attempts at de- 
céntralization to give the tenants a greater 
degree of participation and control have 
failed. He provides statistical analysis to 
show that tenants cannot, in most phases 
of their family cycle, provide the labor 
necessary to work their allotted plots. 
Case studies are given to illustrate “the 


- manipulation of water and the manipula- 
tion of men” by the better off tenants, 


for their further betterment. Background 
material on the scheme officials is set 
‘out to show why they are conservative, 
and -stress formal rules and technical 
problems rather than social problems. 
And all of this is set within a sketchy 
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historical framework to show the under- 
pinnings of the scheme in government 
policy. 

There is no doubt that Barnett has put 
his finger on many of the shortcomings 
and costs of the scheme. But his over- 
all assessment seems less than balanced. 
He acknowledges that tenants have a 
regular and secure living, while emphasiz- 
ing that the standard of living is too low. 
He recognizes throughout, the impor- 
tance of the Gezira cotton to the national 
economy of the Sudan, but stresses the 
constraints that this places upon social 
innovation. He points up the costs of the 
scheme but is not able, or at least makes 
no attempt here, to suggest alternative 
modes given the constraints of the na- 
tional economy. And while dwelling 


- upon the difficult conditions of the ten- 


ants, he makes no attempt to consider 
what their circumstances would be with- 
out the scheme, or how they fare in com- 
parison with other cultivators in the 
Sudan. In short, Barnett presses the point 
that the tenants are badly off, but he 
does not indicate in contrast to whom, 
or in relation to what realistically con- 
czivable alternative arrangements, they 
are badly off. This lack of comparative 
framework undercuts his conclusions 
and makes his approach suspect. 

How much good Cass has done by pub- 
lishing this book is open to question; 
that they will do well seems certain with 
a price of $30 for a 192 page book. 

PHILIP CARL SALZMAN 
\ McGill University i 
Montreal 
Canada 


JEFFREY BUTLER, ROBERT I. ROTBERG, 
and JOHN ADAMS. The Black Home- 
lands of South Africa: The Political 
‘and Economic Development of Bophu- 
thatswana and Kwazulu. Pp. 260. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1977. $12.50. 


This work originated as a study for the 
Office of External Research of the 
Department of State but, fortunately, its 
official origins do not in any way detract 
from its value. Four of-its chapters are 
devoted to the ethnic, geographic, and 
historical context, the legislative, ad- 
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ministrative, and political arrangements 
of the so-called Homelands. The final 
_ three concentrate on finance and eco- 
nomic development. The whole consti- 
tutes an excellent compendium of facts 
about the Homelands and their political 
and, administrative development up to 
1976. It is analysis surprisingly free of 
interpretative content. Interpretations 
are implicit rather than explicit, although 
the reader cannot fail to make his own 
from the facts presented. It is all the 
more devastating for that. 

The Homelands represent an effort to 
reconcile what has always been the 
fundamental problem for white South 
Africa: to achieve a balance between the 
desire for opulence and the need for 


internal defence. The Homelands can ' 


` remain, like politically independent Bot- 
swana, Lesotho, and Swaziland, catch- 
ments for labor, while providing the op- 
portunity to ‘rusticate’ the unemployed 
and the disaffected. Yet the final chapters 
of this book demonstrate that the Home- 
lands have become something else. They 
have become the means by which the old 
‘reserves’ can be penetrated by. white 
capitalist enterprise. They are in fact 
political window dressing for economic 
integration, not so much acts of internal 
decolonization as acts of internal neo- 
`~ colonialism. Perhaps the most telling 
sentence in the book comes,in the final 
chapter: “‘Accelerated development will 
lead to greater dependency.” 
Nonetheless, there may be a political 
paradox. The most significant develop- 
ment of recent years (and here the book 
has to a certain extent been overtaken by 
events) has been the radicalization of the 
black Homeland leaders. They have 
been forced along a radical path in order 
. to attempt to maintain their support 
among Homeland expatriates who are 
employed by whites elsewhere in South 
Africa (66 percent of all Tswana and 49 
percent of all Zulu live outside their 
Homelands). These leaders have found 
themselves able to say things that would 


land them in detention, but for their 


political role in the Homelands. No 
country is prepared to recognize the in- 
dependence of Homelands like the 
Transkei, yet the Homeland leaders have 
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an international position that.has placed 
them beyond the reach of the South 
African police and security forces. There 
are ample signs that the Homeland lead- 
ers have not radicalized - themselves 
nearly enough to satisfy their constituents 
on the Rand, but the increase in deten- 
tions and repression generally, since this 
book was published, is further indication 
of the opportunities open to them. In 
creating this connection between Home- 
lands and white cities, the South African 
regime has created its'own destabilizing 
element. 

This book is‘an exceptionally valuable 
source which, moreover, disproves its 
own subtitle. The Homelands are far from 
being about development. It is to be 
hoped that this volume, and the report on 
which it was based, have been carefully 
read in the State Department. : 

JOHN M. MACKENZIE 

University of Lancaster 

England 


MARTIN CHANOCK. ‘Britain, Rhodesta 
_and South Africa, 1900-1945: The Un- 
consummated Union. Pp. vii, 289. 
Totowa, NJ: Frank Cass, 1977. $22.50. 


Rhodesia is the last great problem for 
British colonial policy, but it is far from 
being a problem of recent making. 
Throughout the history of colonialism, 
Rhodesia has. been a thom in Britain’s 
side. On several occasions the British 
Government has attempted | to extract that 
thorn. On each occasion it has simply 
succeeded in driving it deeper. This 
book is about Britain’s efforts to, find a 
policy for Rhodesia in -the context of 
southern Africa. 

The dilemma facing the British was 
what to do with Middle Africa. Policy 
for western and eastern Africa was rea- 
sonably clear, certainly by the 1920s, 
even if not always consistently directed. 
But where was the southern frontier to 
lie—on the Limpopo or on the Zambezi, 
or indeed beyond? Were the Central 
African states to be part of eastern or of 
southern policy, or was an entirely sep- 
arate policy possible, even the creation 
of a great central African state straddling 
the Zambezi. The difficulties lay in the 
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chartered company origins of the central 
territories and in the presence of white 
settlers there; they were exacerbated by 
Jan Smuts’ ambitions to create a united 
states of southem.Africa which would in- 
corporate: the High Commission ter- 
ritories of Bechuanaland (Botswana); 
Basutoland (Lesotho); Swaziland; and 
the territories of the British South Africa 
Company in Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia, extending as far north as cap- - 
tured German territory in Tanganyika. 
_ Chanock’s aim is to revise the old. 
trusteeship interpretations of these events, 
as expressed for example in Ronald 


Hyam’s The Failure of the Expansion of ` 


South Africa. For Hyam, as the shape of 
South African native policy emerged, 
Britain woke up to her trusteeship re- 
sponsibilities and inflicted a series of de- 
feats on South Africa. Chanock sees the 
. development of the Union of South Africa 
not as a defeat for British liberalism, but 
as a victory for British neoimperialism. 
South\Africa remained, even under na- 
tionalist governments, within the British 
sphere. Policy for Rhodesia was directed 
towards securing that end, and was al- 
ways subordinate to it. Rhodesia was; in 
short, designed throughout her history 
tobea counterpoise. Cecil Rhodes’s con- 
ception in occupying Rhodesia in 1890 
had been the outflanking and ultimate 
taking over of the Boer republics. Later, 
Rhodesia was to be seen as the means 
of kéeping Smuts and the loyal Afrikan- 
ers in power. This was the internal coun- 
terpoise. When that failed, a great Cen- 
tral African dominion was planned (the 
Federation of 1953) to attempt to guide 
Nationalist South Africa along the paths 
of British righteousness by precept and 
example. This was the external counter- 
‘poise. Yet, despite all this talk of counter- 
poise policies, Chanock admits that Brit- 
ish colonial policy cannot be seen as a 
monolithic grand design: rather was it a' 
series of inconclusive’ incompetencies. 

- This book is essentially a political and 
diplomatic history. Therein lies its weak- 
ness. Chanock himself notes that ul- 
timately politics were irrelevant in the. 
maintenance of the British economic ties 
with South Africa. Smuts’ ambitions in 
Rhodesia foundered on the bourgeois 
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netionalism of the Southern Rhodesian 
white electorate in 1923. British ambi- 
tions for a Central African Federation 
foundered on a rising tide of black na- 
tionalism in Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Yet the economic geography 
remained consistent. The economic fron- 
tier never lay either on the Limpopo 
or the Zambezi. South Africa and the ex- 
cecmpany territories, Rhodesia and Zam- 
bia, have remained part of the same eco- 
nomic system regardless of the regimes 
in Pretoria, Salisbury, or Lusaka. Mining 
and other capitalist interests would no 
doubt have preferred some. such grand 
political designs as that of Smuts, but it is 
a combination of their adaptability, and 
the power of the geography of railway 
lines and the like, that have rendered 
the twists and turns of British decision 
making ultimately irrelevant. Minerals 
in rocks speak louder than policies in 


` shifting sands. 


Jonn: M. MACKENZIE 
University of Lancaster 
- England 


RICHARD E. BISSELL. Apartheid and In- 
ternational Organizations. Pp. xiii, 
231. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 


~ 1977, $17.50. 


With activist undergraduate students 
and concemed clergymen, thefe has been 
a slow, but steady drive on several Areri- 
can university campuses to urge uni- 
versity boards of trustees to sell their 
stock in multinational corporations with 
investments in the Republic of South 


` Africa. This campaign of disinvestment, 


coupléd with the stress of the Carter 
Administration upon the Helsinki ‘Ac- 
cords and other international mani- 
festations of concern for individual human 
rights, suggests the need for greater 
clarification of the complexities of South- 
em African. racial politics in the era of: 
decolonization. The author, who is af 
filiated with the Foreign Policy Institute 
in Philadelphia, and is the managing 
director of the prestigious foreign affairs 
quarterly Orbis, has provided the lay 
and specialist reader with an eminently 
readable and remarkably objective anal- 
ysis of the patterns of interaction be- 
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tween the Republic of South Africa and 
the welter of international organizations 
(including the United Nations family as 
well as the Organization of African Unity) 
which have been used, with greater or 
lesser success, to. redress the imbalance 
of power within South Africa, thus hop- 
ing to terminate the system of minority 
white rule described as apartheid. 

Dr. Bissell’s book, which grew out of 
his 1973 Fletcher School of Law and 
’ Diplomacy doctoral dissertation, “Con- 
flict Control among International Or- 
ganizations: The Apartheid Dispute,” 
devotes almost no attention to` those 


transnational organizations called non- . 


- governmental organizations (see pp. 152~ 
153) and deliberately excludes Namibian 
(South West African) affairs from detailed 
consideration: (p. 50). Such deletions 
allow him to.focus much morè sharply on 
what the. Pretoria regime has long 
insisted are.its own domestic affairs, 
supposedly outside the purview of U.N. 
consideration undér the domestic juris- 
diction clause of the U.N. Charter. His 
discussion (on pp. 13-16) of the “inter- 
natidnalization of the apartheid dispute” 
in the introductory chapter is one of the 
most prescient and insightful that this 
` reviewer has ever seen in print. Dr. 
Bissell draws attention, in a nontechnical 
way, to the game that is being played in 
the United Nations (pp. 15 and 33) with 
respect to this issue, thus linking it with 
the larger treatment that one finds in the 
provocative study by Abraham Yeselson 
and Anthony Gaglione, A Dangerous 
Place: The United Nations as a Weapon 
in World Politics. The author is able to 
unravel the dispute in such a way as to 
demonstrate the cleavage between form 
or rhetoric, on the one’ hand, and 
substance, on the other hand (pp. 
73-74). He interprets the clash between 
South Africa and its African foes and their 
allies in the United Nations as one of 
“symbolic conflict” (p.. 144). African 
hostility regarding apartheid has involved 
what the author regards as. “spillover” 
(pp. 48 and 85) into arenas beyond the 
United Nations, such as the Common- 
wealth of Nations; from which South 
Africa was in effect forced to resign. 
The Africans, in contrast to those who 
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are loathe to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of other nations, deem apartheid to 
bé “static aggression” (p. 95) and, there- 
fore, the objéct of a just war in the 
medieval sense. These states, as Dr. Bis- 
sell so correctly avers, are acting as the 
agents of the disenfranchised majority 
polity in South Africa, namely, the African 
people themselves who do not have the 
requisite sovereignty to fight this battle 
in international forums open only to 
nation-states (p. 166). The foes of apart- 
heid have been most successful in sen- 


_sitizing world public opinion to the 


nature of apartheid, thanks to a vigorous 
campaign of public education via United 
Nations-sponsored media, but they have 
had the least success in those endeavors 
which involved economic or military 
force, epitomized by the United Nations 


x 


Security Council and the International | 


Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. The Western Powers, whose na- 
tionals have considerable investments in 
South Africa, and whose regimes prefer 
gradual rather than radical reform, are 
able to utilize their vetoes or weighted 
votes in these two bodies which, unlike 
the General Assembly, the Africans can- 
not dominate by sheer force of numbers. 
Thus, contends the author, “The dispute 

.. has arrived at a remarkably stable 
condition: freedom for the General As- 
sembly to pass any and all- resolutions, 
and the freedom for South Africa to ignore 
them. The Africans won the, battle for 
social sanctions in international organiza- 


tions, and apartheid remains” (pp. 162— ' 


163). s 

Although Dr. Bissell uses U.N. docu- 
ments with great deftness, his touch is 
less sure when dealing with the domestic 


and diplomatic history of South Africa. ` 


He appears to be unaware of the con- 
tributions made by James Barber, Amelia 
Leiss, and Robert Good in this area and 
he makes no use of the debates of either 


„House of the South African Parliament, 


which would illustrate lucidly the South 
African perception of the external threat 
and interpretation of political reality. In 
all of his 41. pages of endnotés and in 


his three page preface, no mention is | 
-made of any interviews that the author 


may have conducted with either U.N.. 
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officials or national permanent missions 
to the U.N. in New York; and it would 
appear that none of the research for the 


book was conducted in South Africa. He - 


fails to draw attention ‘to the consider- 
able number of American, British, and 
South African doctoral " dissertation’ 
which would further illuminate the 
topic, and he unwittingly may have of- 
fended many by his use of the term “na- 
tive” (pp. 7 and 10) and “Bantu” (pp. 11 
and 169) when referring to Africans in 
South Africa who regard such terms as 
pejorative. It would have been helpful to 
the general reader had passages in 
French (pp. 36-37) been translated and 
more information had been given in his 
“note on sources” (pp. 175-176) about 
how the specialized reader can secure 
access to the documents of the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity. 
RICHARD DALE 
Southern Ihinois University 
Carbondale 


HERBERT. FELDMAN. The End and the . 


Beginning: Pakistan 1969-1971. Pp. 
210. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1978. $14.50. p 


ROBERT G. WIRSING. Socialist Society 
and Free Enterprise Politics: A Study 
of Voluntary Associations in Urban 
India. Pp. xiv, 214. Durham, NC: Caro- 
lina Academic Press, 1977. $11.00. . 


These two excellent volumes provide 
valuable-insights into the political trans- 
formation that was under way in Pakistan 
and India prior to the break-up of Paki- 
stan in late 1971, and the proclamation of 
national emergency in India in June, 
1975. Feldman’s book is a macrostudy of 
the Yahya Khan period (March, 1969, to 
December, 1971), Wirsing’s a microstudy 
of political and social change in the cen- 
tral Indian city of Nagpur. 

Herbert Feldman has lived in Pakistan 
since its birth, and has therefore been in 
a unique position to observe the passing 
scene in that distressful country. His 
trilogy on political developments from 
1958 to 1971, during the Ayub Khan and 
Yahya Khan periods—Revolution in 
Pakistan, From Crists to Crisis, and now 
The End and the Beginning——constitutes 


‘grid West Pakistanis, 


Dae a A 


probably the clearest and best overview 
of these eventful years. 

Major factors in the demise of the old 
Pakistan, in Feldman’s view, were: the 


„policies and mindset of Ayub Khan, 


whom he holds “largely responsible for 
the dissoluzion of Pakistan,” (p. 6); the 
“negligible understanding” in West 
Pakistan “ofthe ferment which led to the 
break-up of 1971” (p. 5); the dissolution 
of West Pakistan into its four former con- 
stituent provinces in 1970; and the move- 
ment for greater autonomy in East Paki- 
stan, “which preceded the Six Point for- 
mulation” of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
“by years” (p. 5). 

Separate chapters are devoted to the 
legal Framework Order of March 30, 
1970, whica the author sees as “no con- 
tribution to a solution of the constitu- 
tional problem” (p. 68); and the first na- 
tional general elections on the basis of 
uxiversal adult suffrage in the history of 
Pakistan, in December 1970. The elec- 
tions, which polarized the country and 
opened up the prospect of a reversal of 


- the roles of East and West Pakistan, 


were followed by “a bizarre game of 
three-way political chess” (p. 111), in- 
valving three major political elements, 
“the armec forces represented by Yahya 
Khan, the Awami League led by Shaikh 
Mujib, and the Pakistan People’s Party” 
led by Z. A. Bhutto (p. 108). The “holo- 
caust” that followed the breakdown of 
negotiations “is, perhaps, the most con- 
troversial chapter in the entire history 


_of the old Pakistan” (p. 127). Feldman 


tells the main story clearly in six chap- 
ters: the Pakistani butcheries beginning 
on the night of March 25-26, 1971, the 
East Pakistani “carnage against Biharis 
” the relations be- 
tween Yahya Khan and Bhutto after 
March 1971, (“each was using the other, 
or thought he was”) (p. 152), the Indian 
irvolvement, the December Indo-Paki- 
stan war, and the final disruption of 
Pakistan. 

Feldman is concerned with recording 
and analyzing the death and re-birth of a 
nation— Wirsing with the political dy- 


~ namics of a single Indian city. However, 


as Wirsing states in the preface, his book 
is not only a study of voluntary associa- 


` tions ina single city of central India, but 


it is also “an inquiry into both the proc- 


ess and the meaning of power sharing 
in urban India” (p. vii). His study is based 
mainly on interviews with more than 300 
persons in Nagpur, between January 
1969, and March 1970, most of whom 
were active in the municipal election of 
16 March 1969. He documents convinc- 
ingly the interrelationship between 
voluntary associations and politics in 
Nagpur, with some fascinating case 
studies and other arresting examples. 
Voluntary associations in Nagpur en- 


compassed a wide variety of institutions, - 


including “the relatively recent and gov- 
‘vernment-promoted institutions of edu- 
cational management and cooperativism 
, but also . . . communal organiza- 
tions, ’ wrestling and gymnastic societies, 
neighborhood committees, and such 
conventional groups as trade unions, 
business and professional societies” (p. 
40). Wirsing describes many of these or- 
ganizations, particularly cooperative as- 
sociations and educational societies. 
Since many of these associations had in- 
fluence and funds, they inevitably at- 
tracted politicians of all kinds. ‘Indeed, 
Wirsing argues, “the politics of the city 
is, in significant ways, the politics of vol- 
untary associations” (p. 5). 

Hence Wirsing is led into the broader 
arena of political life in Nagpur. His 
book is in fact an excellent case study of 
“the pattern of urban politics in India,” 
to borrow the title of Chapter 2. He gives 
special attention to: “the politics of lan- 
guage;” “the politics of caste;” the nature 
and changing role of factions—“by far 

_ the most pervasive and powerful medium 
of political organization in India” (p. 
102)— the role in Nagpur and in Indian 
politics of the Jana Sangh, which “is 
undergoing a fundamental transforma- 
tion away: from a goal of cultural 
revitalization and towards one of cultural 
accommodation” (p. 152); and the elec- 
tion campaign in Nagpur in preparation 
for the fourth municipal electior! in the 
city since India’s independence in 1969. 


In his concluding chapter Wirsing ` 


raises the basic question: “Can impov- 
erished India afford the luxury of mean- 
ingful popular political participation?” 
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(p. 195), such as seems to be developing 
in Nagpur. He recognizes that “the bur- 
den of political participation is incon- 
testably greatin Indiaand . . . is grow- 
ing even greater. ... the public de- 
cision making process at all levels is 
clearly threatened with inundation by 
seemingly, insatiable demands” (p. 196); 
but he warns that “scrapping democracy 
may transfer power without rendering it 
any more capable, just, or effective” (p. 
198). His conclusion, the validity of 
which seems to be reinforced by.the ex- 
perience of Pakistan under Bhutto; and 
by India during the emergency of 1975— 
77, should be taken to heart by all who 


_are concerned with ‘political develop- 


ment in the developing world: “Repres- 
sive government may restore‘ stability, 
but much more than that is required to 
overcome India’s problems. The worst 
mistake of all may be to victimize democ- 
racy” (p. 199). 5 
NORMAN `D. PALMER. ` 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


THOMAS R. H. HAVENS. Valley of Dark- 
‘ness: The Japanese People and World 


` War. Two. Pp. xi; 280. New York: 


W. W. Norton & Co., 1978. $9.95. 


Although there is a fast growing and 
excellent literature in English on Japan’s 
road to the Pacific war, her overseas 
conquests and policies in occupied’ 
lands,. her military defeats, surrender, 
occupation, and recovery, and the high- 
level diplomacy of it all, theré has been . 
surprisingly little written on wartime 
Japan itself. The U.S. Strategic Bombing 
Survéy tells the story of devastation from 
the air for those who care to dig it out 


` from the plethora of American Occupa- ` 


tion reports; there are several (rather old 
and inadequate) studies of the Japanese 
war economy, and a number of interest- 
ing studies of wartime ideological 


‘controls. 


But aside from Donald Keene’s ex- 
cellent article on “Japanese Writers and 
the Greater East Asia War” (Journal of 
Asian Studies, 23, Feb. 1964), there is lit- 
tle on the mood, to say nothing of the. 
lives, of the Japanese people during the 
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war. Of course, there hás been a joodi 
amount written in Japanese, and it is the 
great merit of Havens’ study that he has 
utilized a wide variety of these Japanese 
materials in his book, which constitutes 
the first full fledged social. history of 
Japan during the war years ay in 
English: 

It is fascinating history with ae a few 


surprises. To the Japanese it was not a _ 


papennte war. It developed incremen- 
tally from the Marco Polo Bridge in- 
cident in China (July 1937), which itself 
was no big thing. One of many China 
“incidents,” it only dimly intruded on 
the consciousness of the Japanese 
‘people, whose world was generally 
stable and prosperous at the time. 

War controls were not rigorously ap- 
plied at first. Anti “dangerous thought” 
laws were invoked sporadically and 
used to hound a relatively few intel- 
lectuals. The Welfare Ministry, es- 
tablished in 1938 to. strengthen “the 
nation’s military potential,” seemed 
more like a friendly civilian health care 
program to the populace (pp. 47-49), 
and the “totalitarian” Imperial Rule As- 
sistance Association complained that 
community groups were “ignoring” its 
orders as late as October 1943 (p. 81). 
Of course, conscription was taking 
young men, more women were in the 
work force, inflation and shortages were 


“eves voncludes that “fierce and 


~ bratalizing though it was, the war 


beginning to be felt, but it was only 


during the last two years of the war” 


(1943-1945) that the sufferings of war at 
home became real. Then they ac- 
celerated rapidly. A blackmarket in food 
began to operate extensively in 1943, 
and in October of that year the govern- 
. ment decided or a program of evacua- 
tion of nonworking people from the 
major cities. Promulgated in December 
as a voluntary program, few paid heed 
until, in July 1944, the Government 
ordered the evacuation of 6th grade 
children from a dozen major cities. From 


then until the end of the war the flight to - 


the countryside and the interaction of 
urban evacuees and country people be- 


comes the principal theme of Haven’s , 


story, as “ten million outsiders piggy- 
backed on forty-two million country. 
people” (p. 171). ; 


scarcely affected the deep underlying 
structures of society at all—particularly 
the family patterning of small groups.” 
However, it hobbled the military, de- 
classed the landlords, and opened the 
way for businessmen to share ‘a “post- 
war triangle of power” with bureaucrats 
and politicians (pp. 203-4). - 

This is'an important and well written 
bcok of social history. 

HILARY Conroy 
" Universi-y of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
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JAN S. PRYBYLA. The Chinese Economy: 
Problem: and Policies. Pp. xiii 258. 
Columbia: University of South Caro- 
lina Press. l 


This book’s objective is stated to be 
thé examination of China’s aim to be- 
ccme a mcdern industrial power by the 
year 2000. However, the achievement of 
this goal d=pends on the outcome of the 
race betw2en population growth (rea- 
scnably estimated at an annual rate of 
15 percert on more than 900 million 
people) and the increase of supplies 

ugh man’s total socialization—by 
the merging of the individual in the mass. 

Despite the undoubted progress of 
Caina’s economy, the determination of 
the rate and quantity thereof is inhibited 
by the abzence of any reliable current 
estimates, probably because these are 
unattainable. Consequently, no mean- 
ingful comparison can be made with the 
progress of Taiwan, Japan and India. 

The pros and cons of the communist 
process ar well considered under the 
chapter headings: Population, Agricul- 
ture, Industry, Money and Banking, 


` Tzansportetion and Communications, 


Comestic and Foreign Trade, and Public 
Health and Education. 

Emphasis is on improving the existirig 
agriculture land through drainage and ir- 
rigation work rather than on additions 
oT new lard through reclamation. 

There has been a gradual shift of small 


-and medium scale industrial plants from 


tke commercial east to the rural west, yet 
Shanghai retains’ its dominant position 
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in the industrial landscape. Account 
must be taken of political objectives and 
social aims so that growth cannot be 
maximized at their expense. Profit, as an 
investment motive, is not alien to de- 
centralized state planners but must yield 
to social goals. While the objective may 
be the elimination of individual, com- 
petitive, material incentives, and their 


replacement by collective, comparative, 


moral ones—and eventually by endog- 
enous work enthusiasm—at present the 
most skilled production worker gets 
about three times the wage of unskilled 
workers in the plant. 

As the influence of university profes- 
sors was brutally diminished,. higher 
education is seen as in a mess. 

The author notes that China is scrupu- 


lous in maintaining equilibrium be-- 


tween her exports and imports but con- 
cludes that if the promise of oil on the 
mainland and in offshore areas ma- 
terializes, she may emerge as one of the 
world’s major eamers of foreign currency. 
The book is well written readable and 
amply annotated and indexed. 
ALBERT E. KANE 
Washington, DC 


AFAF LUTFI AL-SAYYID-MARSOT, Egypt s 
Liberal Experiment, 1922-1936. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1977. 


Professor al-Sayyid-Marsot’s book traces 
the chequered political history of Egypt 
from the end of World War I until 
the signing of the Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
of 1936. In her view the era was one in 
which Egyptian leaders sought to intro- 
duce into the country liberal, parliamen- 
tary institutions. While she thinks that 
the experiment was doomed to failure 
because the foundations of a democratic 
society were lacking (a well-developed 
communications network,. literacy, and 
high standards of living), she argues that 
the Egyptians deserve more credit than 
most scholars have given them for almost 
succeeding. 

Her history is highly personalized, 
sometimes irritatingly so, but she writes 
with verve and her insights are always 
perceptive. A great deal of the story 
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would appear to be based on her own 
experiences and her associations with 
members of that ruling elite. She was the. 
niece of Egypt’s leading liberal intellec- . 
tual, Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid, and she 
mentions in the preface that she spent 
long hours talking with her uncle, her 
father, and another important political , 
personality, Bahi Eddine Barakat. These 
conversations have afforded her a deep 
and personal feeling for the period. But 
they also present a problem of assess- 


_ ment and evaluation to the reader, for 


some of her generalizations are not sup- 


‘ ported with documentary evidence. For 


example, Professor al-Sayyid-Marsot 
claims that when the Wafd first came to 
power in 1924 it “set the behavior pat- 
tern for successive cabinets . . . (and) 
encouraged the spoils system of party 
patronage whereby Wafd supporters 
were appointed to government posts and 
their opponents dismissed from office.” 
(p. 76) But she offers no statistics on the 
number of offices that changed: hands, 
and the reader is compelled to take her 
word for this assertion. 

Most historians of interwar Egypt have 
tended to stress the importance of in- 
dividuals and personality clashes in ex- 
plaining national political events. Pro- 
fessor al-Sayyid-Marsot carries this ten- 
dency quite far; hers is a story of leading 
persons fighting jealously with one 
another for high office. Social and class 

“analysis do not get much attention, 
confined, as they are, to a single chapter 
toward the end. It is also clear, as 
one might expect in a story domi- 
nated by individuals, that she has - 
personal heroes and villains. On balance, 
Zaghlul emerges as a malevolent force, 
his thirst for power preventing timely 
compromise . and making conciliatory 
parliamentary democracy difficult to im- 
plant. The Liberal Constitutionalists are 
the most praiseworthy, dedicated in her 
view, to gradual, practical implementa- 
tion of the new liberal order. 

It seems to me that she is forced to 
employ a host of casuistical arguments 
to account for the Liberal Constitutional 
Party’s abrogation of the constitution in 
1928. Even more troublesome to her is 
Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid’s joining of this 


anticonstitutional ministry, which is ex- 
cused on the grounds of his not wanting 


to rebuff his friend, Muhammad Mahmud. 


These would be areas in which I would 
want to change the emphases. But the 
essay is full of understanding and re- 
warding to read. 
ROBERT L. TIGNOR 
Princeton University 
New Jersey 


JOSEF SILVERSTEIN Burma: Military 


Rule and the Politics of Stagnation. 
Pp. ix, 244. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1977. $16.50. Paperbound, 
$4.95." ; 


In 1959 and again with a second edi- 
tion in 1964, Professor G. McT. Kahin 


edited Governments and Politics of. 


Southeast Asia (Cornell University Press). 
This text, designed for undergraduate 
area courses on Southeast Asia, had been 
prepared almost exclusively by “‘gradu- 
ate fellows in the Cornell Southeast Asia 
Program.” Each chapter, following in 
the main a similar outline, was authored 
by a young scholar who had specialized 
on that country. Kahin, in a brief fore- 
ward to the title here reviewed, indi- 


cates that the subject matter treated in ` 
“be 


the earlier effort could no longer 
subsumed within the covers of a single 
book.” Hence, he, as general editor, of- 
fers us ‘this new. series of separate 
volumes on the “larger Southeast Asian 
countries” and related topics. 

Professor Josef Silverstein of Rutgers 
University, who contributed the chap- 
ters on Burma in the 1959 and 1964 edi- 
tions of the earlier one-volume text, has 
the “lead” position and about twice as 
much space in this new series. Once 
again he “scores” with a.competent, 
clearly written, amply documented text, 
eminently suitable as an undergraduate 


“area” text on Burma for a course on. 


post-World War II Southeast Asia. 
Burma: Military Rule and the Politics 
of Stagnation is divided into seven sub- 
stantive chapters and “Some Conclud- 
ing Observations.” (The book also in- 
cludes an adequate though modest 
bibliography and index.) Necessarily, 
several of the chapters such as “Sources 
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of Burmese Political Culture,” “The 
Contemporaty Setting,” “Constitutional 
Government, 1948-1962,” and parts of 
others, “The Economy . ” and 
“Foreign Policy... ,” for example, 
are rewritten, occasionally expanded 
sections of the one-volume text men- 


tioned above. Other chapters and sec- 


‘tions devoted to the post-1962 coup 


period represent the new material im- 
plied by the title of the book. 

Silverstein belongs to the generation 
of post-World War II scholars who, by 
interest and preference, became “area 
specialists”; in his case, Southeast 
Asia in general and Burma in particular. 
Despite the decline in academic, founda- 
tion, and government support for area 
studies, and the difficulties of living and 
studying in Burma, he has for the past 
quarter century persistently ploughed 
his chosen field. The result is clearly 
evident in this small but sure and fair 
book. His concluding paragraph, hardly 
debatable, is worth noting: 


Neither the indifferent approaches to the 
problem [improving the well-being of the 


- people] by the civilian leaders before 1962 


nor the authoritarian methods of the 
military afterward appreciably reached the 
people in the countryside. The gap between 
the governing, urban-centered elite and the 


. masses that was evident in the 1950s persists 


and may have widened in the 1970s. The 
prcblem cannot be solved quickly or easily. 
Patience and understanding are needed, as 
well as a new leadership sympathetic to tradi- 
tion and able to use it to get the people ‘to 


- change and to voluntarily accept direction. 


There are, however, several con- 
ceptual and historical issues, on which 
this conclusion is based, worth debating 
especially if Silverstein were to bring 
out a second edition. He holds that both 
the civilian government and the military 
regime failed to solve the problem of the 
“minorities” and thereby bring about 
“national unity” so essential for true na- 
tionhood. (In a dogmatic and unhistori- 
cal statement he asserts ‘that “Burma is 
“not and never has been a nation.”) 
Though the earlier civilian government 
had adopted a democratic federal type of 
corstitution not: unlike that of Yugo- 
slavia, and the military adopted an au- 
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thoritarian unitary’ type of constitution 
for all citizens and districts of Burma, 
neither regime, though not for lack of 
trying, resolved the problem. Silverstein 
hardly explores this crucial issue. Was - 
political structure at fault? Or was it: 
“men” not “laws?” What have been the 
consequences of communist insurgency 
(begun in March 1948: with support of 
Moscow, and later Peking, and continu- 
ing to today).on the countryside and the 
government? How much “ethnic” in- 
surgency is.communist, how much, 
romantic nationalism? How much of the 
failure should be assigned to belated 
quasi- -feudalism in the Shan States and 
how much to “tribalism?” What does it 
mean to say that Burma is divided be- 
tween a “traditional” peasant society 
and urban, Western educated elite? (Ac- 
tually, the Burmese “elites” 
ably more rooted in their own country- 
side than any other society in southeast 
Asia excluding Laos/Cambodia!) 

There are other debates on the “econ- 
omy,” and I should like to mention. one 
here: How does one evaluate the success 
of those members of the Burmese “tradi- 
tional,” agrarian society who turned to 
jute farming as against members of the 
same society who remained mired in 
the present unprogressing patterns of 
paddy or rubber farming? 

In sum, I would hope, that for his next 
edition, Professor Silverstein would put 
some hard questions, currently ignored: 
or at best superficially examined here, to: 
his own text. The results would benefit . 
all of us who for better or worse are 
“Burma Hands.” 

FRANK N. TRAGER 

New York University 

New York City 


ROBERT G. SUTTER. China-Watch: 
Toward Sino-American Reconcilia- 
tion. Pp. xiii, 155. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1978. 
$10.95. 


CHIN ©. CHUNG. P’ydéngyang. Between 
Peking and Moscow: North Korea’s. 
Involvement in the Sino-Soviet Dis- 
pute, 1958-1975. Pp. x, 230. Uni- 
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versity, AL: The University of © 


Alabama Press, 1978. $15.00. - 


Those following closely the changing. 


relations between China, the USSR, and 
the United States, and the position of 
North Koree during these changes, may 
have their own scorecards of the diplo- 
matic ups and downs for each country. 
They have little to gain in reading either 
of these books, unless it be to check 
their own tallies. For those who have 


not continuously graphed the changing : 


patterns, both books provide useful re- 
views ‘for the last three decades. Each 
gives a chronological account of the tac- 
tical moves, positions, and standings of 


the four countries, and the two volumes. ° 


complement’ each other as to East 
Asian relations. 


Sutter concentrates on the changing. 
situation for China and the United. 


States, with an eye on the USSR, 
focussed as the Communist Chinese 
view the other two powers, whereas 
Chung views the changing complex of 
Russian, Chinese, and American rela- 


’ 


tions from the Korean perspective. Both - 


differentiate between public stances, 
as presented in official releases, and 
the quiet diplomatic maneuvers by 
the participants, these two expressions 
more than occasionally being super- 
ficially contradictory. Both use wire 
service news reports, radio broadcast 
translations, foreign affairs journals, 
diplomatic statements, and domestic pub- 
lic utterarices of national leaders in their 
accounts. Much of this material has not 
been widely available either to special- 
ists or the general public. Sutter devotes 
the opening chapter to the subject of 
Sino-American relations, as an element 
in the balance of power in Eastern Asia, 
and a second one to the efforts of the 
Communist Chinese to cultivate sympa- 


thetic treatment by the United States _ 


during World War II and immediately 
afterward. The failure of these latter 
efforts is accounted for, but the reaction 
of older readers may well depend on the 
personal patterns of ideological commit-. 
ment to the Nationalists or the Com- 
munists in China. Five chapters then 
trace the consequent efforts of the Com- 
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munist govern of China to effect a rap- 
prochement with the United States in 
order to offset the growing power of the 
USSR in Eastern Asia. -` 

. Chung provides an initial background 
chapter on the establishment of North 
Korea as a Soviet satellite, and on the 
role of the five factions who sought con- 
trol of North Korea. Seven chapters then 
chronologically trace the changes in 
positions, and the succéssive diplomatic 
leanings of North Korea toward either 
the USSR or China. Caught between the 
two powers and dependent on one or 
both, North Korea is shown to have 
sought to maintain relations with both 
but to stand aloof from the specific 
rivalry between the two, insofar as this 
was possible under difficult economic 
constraints. 

-Sutter’s conclusion is that current 
Sino-American relations are quite nar- 
rowly based, on strategic grounds alone, 


unsupported by such factors as trade, _ 
moral affinity, common heritage, or cul- | 


tural objectives, but that the two coun- 
tries will continue their efforts to main- 
tain a balance of forces bearing on East 
Asian relations. Chung concludes that 
North Korea must either pay a heavy 
price for taking sides, or continue to en- 
deavor tó stand aloof, so long as the 


Sino-Soviet rivalry continues. Both pro- _ 


vide copious source notes and good 
bibliographies. ; 
JOSEPH EARLE SPENCER 
` University of California 
Los Angeles ; 


TAKETSUGU, TSURUTANL Political 
Change in Japan: Response to Post- 
industrial Challenge. Pp. xii, 275. 
New York: Longman, 1978. Cloth, 
$12.50; paper, $6. 95. 


Postulating that societies grow through 


three stages— traditional, industrial, and ` 


postindustrial—the author ‘identifies 
Japan as in the third stage by virtue of 
three facts: first, the service sector of the 
economy employs a majority of the labor 
force; second, the output of this sector is 
_above 50 percent of the total; third, 
affluence is: such that scarcity is no 
longer a major social problem. Else- 
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-where the author also mentions such 
- features as a high level of mass material 


well-being and a decline of work ethic 
and material values. He notes further 
that Japan entered into postindustrial- 
ism in the 1960's and currently shares 
this status. with seven other nations— 
Canada, Sweden, Britain, Belgium, 
Denmark, Australia, and the United 
Srates. 

Advanced industrialism, according to 
Cr. Tsurutani, typically generates cer- 
tain problems, which may conveniently 
b2 grouped into these categories: (1) 
politicization of costs of industrialism, 
(2) status politics, (3) expressive poli- 
tics, and (4) trivialization of politics. In 
plainer English, the first refers to issues 
that cross class stratifications: for example, 
air pollution concerns the rich as well as 
the poor. The second means struggles 
for more recognition by groups such as 
women, senior citizens and welfare 
recipients, often with the support of es- 
teblished groups that are politicizing the 
issues. The third category denotes the 
tendency of people to engage in political 
action more for the sake of expression 


_than for the sake of influencing the 


decision making of society. The fourth 
deals with the triviality of some of the 
political issues today, which the author 
attributes to general boredom as a result 
of the leveling effect of advancing in- 
dustrialism and popular immunization to 
radical appeal. - 

The main purpose of the book is to 
study the response of Japanese politics 
to the new situation brought about by 
postindustrialism. The author chooses to 
concentrate on two main areas: the polit- 
ical parties and the patterns of popular 
involvement in politics. He explains in' 
detail why the ruling Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party, whose president is auto- 
matically the prime minister, responds 
the least to voter feelings at the grass- 
roots level. Because of ties to big busi- 
ness, the seniority system, and fac- 
tiorialism within the’ party, the prime 
minister owes his appointment less to 
voters than to politicians and business 
leaders. This fact renders the central 
government leaders insensitive to the 


- changing circumstances in the country at 
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large. By contrast, the Japanese Com- 
munist Party-and the Clean Government 
Party, “because they are not constrained 
by ties and alliances with any major 
force of industrial society,” respond bet- 
ter to the felt needs of the voters and 
may in time exert pressure on the na- 
tional government. 

Advancing industrialism has, ae 
ing to the author, also radically altered 
the political ecology of Japan. Voters 
are younger, better-educated, and there- 
fore mote prepared for direct involve- 
ment in politics. Hence, the growing 
importance of the citizens’ movements 
which, the writer finds, are led by “mid- 
dle Japanese in age and social status,” 
include a large number of women, and 
concern themselves with issues rather 
than with the party affilations of political 
candidates. Since the citizens’ impact is 
far greater on local than national govern- 
ment, Dr. Tsurutani sees an acute con- 
flict arising out of national and local 
politics. This national-local tension, he 
believes, has replaced the old urban- 
rural dichotomy, which is disappearing 
as a result of the leveling effect of.af- 
fluence. To the author’s mind, the future 
of Japan lies in the adaptation of na- 
tional politics to the exigencies of post- 
industrial conditions. 

Several comments might be made on 
the merit of this book. On the one hand, 
it is clearly stimulating, innovative, and 
well-written. On the other, a devil’s 
advocate mdy- question .sdme of Dr. 
Tsurutani’s stands. 
seems to regard postindustrialism as an 
unmixed blessing, which somehow will 
eradicate human selfishness. Thus, he 
speaks of the mutuality of interest among 
citizens, and the necessity of the govern- 
ment to focus on the well-being of the 
collectivity. In this a pious hope or a 
scholarly forecast? Again, while public 
sentiment can undoubtedly influence 
politics, it is less certain that the 
citizens’ movements can become a major 


positive-political force. Granted all the . 


advantages of modern times—rising 
education, increasing leisure, can voters 
in Japan, or any country, really be com- 
petent to judge political issues? In pass- 
ing, one may also question the degree 


For instance, he 
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of relevancy of some of the features 
discussed in the book. An example is 
Dr. Tsurutani’s finding that vote-winners 
in Japan are younger in age than their 
partisan losers. This fact may simply re- 
flect a leaning toward the youth cult, 
which is modern but certainly not ex- 
clusively postindustrial. A look at some 
other countries will make this clear. 
Political leaders in both Taiwan and the 
Chinese mainland are getting younger 
than their predecessors. Yet neither is 
postindustrial. In fact, a decline in the 
average age of the leaders may not have 
much to do even with democracy. 
Yı C. WANG 
Queens College 
New York 


LYNN T. WHITE, III. Careersin Shanghai. 
The Social Guidance of Personal 
Energies in a Developing Chinese 
City, 1949-1966. Pp. xiv, 249. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1978. $13.50. 


Chinese Communists, like are Com- 
munists anywhere, fervently believe the 
absolute- virtue of detailed regulation 
of the entire range of social life. The 
book by Lynn White provides us with an 
example of the practice of such “totali- 
tarian” belief: the attempt of the Chinese 
Communists to regulate the career pat- 
tem of the people. But the focus of 
White’s study is Shanghai. 

Of.all possible activities relevant to 
career decisions, Lynn White chooses to 
study four: education, rustification of 
urban youth (the “youth to the country- 
side” movement), occupational oppor- 
tunities, and residential policy in Shanghai _ 
from 1949 to 1966. These topics, as 
Lynn White notes; used to be treated 
separately by scholars. His approach is.to 
relate them in terms of “career guid- 
ance.” Each chapter of the book except- 
ing the “introduction” and “conclusion” > 
describes how Communist leaders at- 
tempted to regulate one of the four ac- 
tivities, over the years, and the reactions 
from society. The latter aspect of his anal- 
ysis is stressed at the outset of the book 
to show that “China is not completely 
totalistic,” and that there has always 


wn. 
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been a balance between central and 
local power. 

The quality of White’s study is un- 
even. Each chapter, whether on the 
school system, the rustification move- 
ment, job opportunities, or residential 
requirements, presents a well organized 
historical and factual account of the 
policy of the Communist Party and the 
ways lower level leaders adapted central 
policy to local circumstances. The book 
is thus valuable in imparting information 
on specific activities in Shanghai from 
1949 to 1966. 

However, White’s study falls short of 


` accomplishing the stated purpose of 


linking those four activities in a new 
way, that is in the frame of “career 
guidance.”. First, the linkage of the four 
activities to careers in Shanghai is too 
diffuse. Any study of “careers” or 
“career guidance” should first point out 
the major careers available in a society\ 
or community. After that it is’ possible 
to discuss the ways public authorities 
guide or'fail to guide the people to those 
careers. Lynn White does not point out 
what careers are available in Shanghai. 


His discussion on job opportunities in | 


Shanghai focuses on factory work; surely 
that is only one of numerous possible 
careers. 

White’s discussion on the school 
system and the rustification movement 
in Shanghai is so general that linkage 
between them and the careers of Shang- 
hai youth becomes obvious. For ex- 
ample the only distinction in educa- 
tion that White makes is technical and 
nontechnical. Nothing is said about the 
careers possible for those who receive 
“technical” and those who receive “non- 
technical” education. If there is need for 
substantial “career guidance,” then cer- 
tainly it occurs within these broad cate- 
gories. On the access to education and 
careers, White dwells on class origin of 
the students ‘only. He does not take into 


‘account other possible factors such as 


sex, religion and race. 

Second, a major variable—citizen- 
ship—that the author uses frequently to 
explain “career guidance” in Shanghai 
is never clarified. The same is true con- 
ceming the variable, “respectability.” 


Implicitly, White equates both “‘citizen- 
ship” and “respectability” in Shanghai 
or China with “rustification.” That is a 
major error. What White fails to provide 
is a clarification of the Chinese Com- 
munist concept of “citizenship” or its 
equivalents (“the people,” “Communist 
youth,” “madel worker,” etc.). If that 
had been done, then he could have 
discussed how the authorities in Shang- 
hai or China manipulated the acquisition 
of those qualities of “citizenship.” In- 
stead, White mentions - “citizenship” 
here and there in the book as if it 
were self-evident. He also makes an in- 
apt analogy between “rustification” in 
China and the “adult rite” in primitive 
societies. The former is a fiat imposed 
by authorities and resisted vigorously by 
many; the latter is part of a culture ac- 
czpted by all members of the community. 

Third, a fundamental flaw of White’s 
book is his seemingly not knowing what 
general and conceptual framework to 
use to interpret his empirical data. He 
fails to mention a whole corps of litera- 
ture on the sociology of occupations; in- 
stead, he mentions psychoanalytic studies 
of great leaders like ‘the George’s study 
of Woodrow Wilson. He does not, as he 
should,:make use of the accounts of for- 
mer students in China who discuss 
specifically the problems of career 
decisions, such as The Thought Revolu- 
tion by Tung Chi-ping. Since Lynn 
White went to Hong Kong. to interview 
former residents in China, one wonders 
why he failed to inquire about the career 
decisions of his informants whose ex- 


‘periences could have been very il- 


luminating. Consequently, it is not cor- 
rect for the author to conclude that his 
discussions of the Communist Party’s 
policies on schools, rustification, factory 
employment, and residential require- 
ments “all had effects on individuals’ 
career motivations in Shanghai” (p. 207), 
because he has not established such a 
cause and effect relationship. The data 
on “individuals’ career motivations” are 
not in White’s book. 

Whereas specific linkage between the 
various public policies and career 
motivations of Shanghai people is'miss- 
ing in Lynn White’s study, we find awe- 
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inspiring “behavioral scientific” linkages 
proposed by him such as: “the relation 
between urban supply and career guid- 
ance can be thought of as a hump- 
shaped curve” (p. 216), or “if residence 
control is thus related to urban‘supply in 
a hump-shaped manner, and if net immi- 
gration is related to residence control in 
a linear inverse way, then it follows 
. mathematically that there would be a U- 

shaped relation between net immigra- 
tion and urban supply.” (p. 217) One 
wonders what purposes.statements like 
that serve. i 

In conclusion, if one is interested in 
learning how the Communist Party at- 
tempted to regulate the schools, rustifi- 
cation of youth, factory employment, and 
residential requirements of Shanghai af- 
ter 1949, then Lynn White’s book is 
highly recommended. But if any “China 


specialist” seeks to find in White’s study. 


how the Communist regime manipu- 
lated career opportunities in Shanghai 
: before 1966, he (or she) will be dis- 
appointed. y 
ALAN P. L. Liu 
University of California 

Santa Barbara . l 


JoHN D. WIRTH. Minas Gerais in thé 
Brazilian Federation, 1889-1937. Pp. 


xx, 322.;Stanford: Stanford University 


Press, 1977. $17.50. 


John D.. Wirth’s book, Minas Gerais 
in the Brazilian Federation, 1889-1937 
is the first of three monographs focusing. 
on important states as centers of regional 
power, and on their changing relation- 
ship with the national government. As 
_ such, this study represents a significant 

breakthrough in North American his- 
torlography on Brazil. The in-depth 
analysis, firmly based on a wealth of 
information, will allow scholars to better 
understand. the socioeconomic forces 
that shaped the modern nation. Wirth’s 
study, then, and, most probably, the two 
companion studies that follow.(on Per- 
nambuco and São Paulo by Robert M. 
Levine and Joseph L. Love, respec- 
tively) are positive steps toward a. re- 
examination and resynthesis of Brazilian 
national history. 
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Because this is the first of the trilogy, 
the book begins with a concise state- 
ment by the three authors setting forth 
the themes and goals of their parallel . 
investigations. Their common hypothe- 
sis is that decisions made at the state 
level have played a major role at a 
critical phase of nattonal political in- 
tegration. Wirth then presents three gen- 
eral, introductory chapters on Minas 
Gerais: one on geography, developing 
his concept of the “Minas mosaic’; 
another on the state economy, showing 
its uneven development; and the third 
on society and culture, focusing on the., 
“traditional Mineira family” and elite 
values and career patterns. In Chapters- 
4-8 Wirth presents his findings on in- 
ternal state politics and the changing 
relationship between the state and the 
federal government. In so doing, he 
discusses such topics as: coronelismo, 
cooptive politics, the durability of hier- ` 
archical political: structures, and the 
political elite and its effective participa- 
tion in national affairs.. ` 

Among the most noteworthy of Wirth’s 
contributions is his concept of the “Minas 
mosaic,” a phrase which refers to the 
fact that the state is a heterogeneous 
combine of seven subregions. This theme 
surfaces in his subsequent analysis of the 
various factors that contributed to this 
disparate subregional development. He 
concludes that Minas is a political unit, 
not a unified economic whole. This 
discrepancy between political and eco- > 
nomic boundaries hindered state inte- 
gration and ‘allowed: one or two of 
these subunits to dominate the others. 

Another contribution of note is Wirth’s 
treatment of the informal aspects of the 
political process. On a macrolevel of 
analysis, he shows how cooptive politics 
assured the adaptability of the formal 
hierarchical structures to change, and 
weakened attempts to organize alternate 
horizontal structures among nonelite . 
groups. The challenge to the system,. 
therefore, did not come from within, 
but from without, that is, from centraliz- 
ing changes in the federal capital. Ac- 
commodation with the federal govern- 


` ment in the 1930s explains the enduring 
.political power of the state at the na- 
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tional level, despite a relative economic 
decline vis à vis São Paulo. 


On a microlevel, however, Wirth fails: 


to carry his analysis to its logical con- 
clusions. The traditional Mineira family 
(TMF), friendship networks or panelin- 
has, and consanguineous and affinitive 
kinship ties are central to his discus- 
sion of the economic elite. Wirth, con- 
siders personal contacts essential for sus- 
taining economic and social power by 
providing access to information, and to 
the powerful, at the local, zonal, state 
and national levels. Yet, in his subse- 
quent prosopographical analysis of the 
political elite, he fails to consider fully 
the actual or potential informal con- 
trol over politics of certain groups. The 
author found that fazendeiros (landown- 
ers) were underrepresented in the po- 
litical elite, although he suspects “that 
many, perhaps the majority, of this elite 
held fazendas and/or were closely re- 
lated to fazendeiros.” He, nevertheless, 
continues saying that “Despite conven- 
tional wisdom, . . . ‘the fazendeiros’ as 
a group did not control Minas politics 
at the state elite level.” The key word 
here is “control.” It may be true that 
fazendeiros did not formally control state 
politics, but might-not the fazendeiros 
have exercised “behind the scenes” con- 
trol? Could not those with formal polit- 
ical power be the spokesmen for agrarian 
interests? These seem like plausible 
hypotheses given the evidence that 
Wirth himself presents regarding, for 
‘example, the fazendeiros’ multiple ca- 
reers, their contacts through family and 
friends, and the outcome of certain 
political questions—on land taxes, to 
cite just one—that were decided in their 
favor. Similarly, he describes coronel- 
ismo as patron-client politics run by 
rural bosses, but stops short of docu- 
menting how local individuals or fami- 
lies dominated municipalities, which 
would have been one way to approach 
the often elusive aspects of informal 
power and influence. 

Other problems of the study are rela- 
tively few and unimportant. One is the 
lack of perspective. Preoccupied with 
writing a book that could be compared 
easily to the studies of Pernambuco 
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and São Paulo during the same period, 
he does not provide enough background 
information to determine the relative 
cevelopment of Minas Gerais in tem- 
poral terms. The author assumes the 
reader has a detailed knowledge of 
Brazilian history. The non-Brazilianist, 
however, has no way of knowing 
whether the state was decadent, stag- 
nant, or ascendant at the end of the 
Empire. Also, perhaps because of the 
comparative nature of this study and the 
requirements of adhering to a precon- 
ceived outline, the book reads mechani- 
cally and fails to create a sense of feel- 
ing for the subject. These relatively 
minor shortcomings, however, should 
not detract from what otherwise is an 
emulous example of historical research 
end writing. 
S. RAMIREZ-HORTON 
Ohio University 
Athens 
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ANTHONY ADAMTHWAITE. France and 
the Coming of the Second World War, 
1936-1939. Pp. xxii, 434. London: 
Frank Cass, 1977. $27.50. 


Anthony Adamthwaite has written a 
long, detailed} and important study of 
French diplomatic history, focusing on 
the years 1936 to 1939, from the Ger- 
man remilitarization of the Rhineland to 
the outbreak of the second World War. 
The account begins with a perceptive 
examination of the post-Versailles set- 
ting and the beginning of France’s 
eclipse as a great power. It explores 
the internal political and social crises 
of the 1930s and then takes up almost 
day by day the diplomatic maneuvers 
znvolved in the Rhineland episode, the 
Spanish Civil War, the annexation of 
Austria, the Munich crisis, the German 
incorporation of Czechoslovakia, the be- 
lated diplomatic revolution leading to 
Zuarantees by the French and British 
to Poland, Greece, and Romania, and 
the final crisis of August-September 
1939. A valuable section of the volume 
interrupts the narrative flow to examine 
critically and analytically the personali- 


ties and the machinery involvéd in the 
making of French foreign policy. 
There are striking vignettes of such 
major figures as Edouard Daladier, Paul 
Reynatid (in a French context is it 
fair to characterize Reynaud as right- 
wing?), and Georges Bonnet. Bonnet, 
in particular, intrigues the author who, 
although he does not wish to white- 
wash him, and strongly scores his 
memoirs as falsified history, still tries 
to rescué him, not quite convincingly, 
from the role of chief appéaser and vil- 
lain. He sketches him more as a muddler 
than a schemer, especially in August 
1939. The section succeeds in illuminat- 
ing the role\of the cabinet, the legisla- 
ture, the parliamentary committees, the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the armed 
forces, and’ even the press and the 
political parties in these years; some 
analysis of the presidency, ineffectual 
though that office was, might have been 
included. It makes possible a sophisti- 
cated recognition of the interplay be- 
tween political leaders, circumstances, 
the bureaucracy, and military capabili- 
ties, and at times a “horrifying lack of 
liaison” between the Quai d’Orsay, the 
War Ministry, and the political leader- 
ship. The dependence on Britain, not 
surprisingly, appears as a strong deter- 
mining factor in French indecision, and 
some damaging new evidence surfaces 


of the condescending attitude toward | 


the French ally. 

We emerge with a sad and unedify- 
ing tale. The three-year period begins 
and ends with broken promises; and at 
the end, the failure to do anything of 
military significance to honor the Polish 
commitment meant fulfilling the letter 
but not the spirit of the alliance with 
Poland. Neither London nor Paris had 
been willing to construct a grand mili- 
tary alliance to thwart Germany; Soviet 
participation was only belatedly sought. 
Disaster was preordained because of the 
timidity of the political and military 
leaders who were convinced they were 
no match for Germany; because of the 
deep divisions within French society 
(which the political leaders helped only. 
to widen); and because of the somewhat 
less than mature dependence on British 
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support. At the outbreak of war in Sep- 
tember 1939, Britain and France were 
militarily only slightly better prepared 
than they had been the previous year— 
what price appeasement? The maneu- 
vers, the day to day. dispatches and 
cables, the reports and assessments, the 
official statements and the notes on cabi- 
net deliberations are all here. The, au- 
thor has made extensive use of all the 
available diplomatic sources, British, 
German, French, and American. He is 
able to cut through earlier more specula- 
tive accounts based on self-exculpatory - 
memoirs. So wrapped up does he be- 
come, at times, in his documents that 
the forest is lost for the trees and one 
longs for the perspective and the ca- 
dences of a Churchill who,'in the in- 
sightful sentence quoted by the author, 
could sum it all up without footnotes: 
“Jt must be recorded with regret that 
the British government not only ac- 
quiesced but encouraged the French 


. government in a fatal course.’ 


It is interesting to note how a book ` 
completed as this was, in 1974, will 
unselfconsciously use the verb “to 
stonewall.” The inordinate delay between 
completion and publication of the vol- 
ume made it impossible for the author 
to consult, as he himself notes, D. C., 
Watt's Too Serious a Business: European 
Armed Forces and the Approach to the 
Second World War, where it would 
have been instructive to do so. But there 
is little else that the author has failed 
to consult, as the end-notes, bibliog- 
raphy, and several appehdices all make - 
clear. 

JOEL COLTON 

The Rockefeller Foundation 

New York 


GEOFFREY PARKER. The Dutch Revolt. 
Pp. 327. Ithaca: NY Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1977. 


A major difficulty in writing about 
the Dutch civil wars, says Geoffrey 
Parker in the foreword to his The Dutch 
Revolt, is “to find a credible framework 
which is flexible enough to fit the ex- 
perience’ of all the seventeen provinces 
of the Low Countries where, in the six- | 
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oih century at least, particularism 
was more potent than patriotism.” “Par- 
ticularism,” for Professor Parker, meant 
that the Dutch could-not maintain the 
unity and directedness which effective 
self-government and opposition to Spain 


required. It meant, too; that any action’ 


on Spain’s part provoked a multitude 
of Dutch responses, and it ensured that 
any unified external force could call 


the shots. For Professor Parker, then, ` 


the history of the Dutch revolt. is gen- 
erally the story of confused and multiple 
-Dutch reactions to external stimuli, 
largely Spanish. This belief differs mark- 
edly from that of the great nineteenth 
century historian John Lothrop Motley, 
for whom the creation of the Dutch 
Republic was another stage in the growth 
of.the “ancient rugged tree of Nether- 


land liberty—with its moss-grown trunk, ` 


gnarled branches, and deep-reaching 
roots.’ 

i However, much of Professor Parker's 
evidence suggests that there may have 
been Dutch motivations towards unity 
and that the Dutch were not all reactive. 


The flourishing economy and demog- 


raphy of the Low Countries in.the mid- _ 


sixteenth century receive ample treat- 
ment in the first chapter of his book; 
in the final chapter, he speaks of the 


extraordinary growth in population, com-` 


merce, and industry which Holland 
underwent in the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries. One won- 
ders whether the pressures of growth 
“were not working, independently of 
Spain’s policies, to create more power- 
ful and effective forms of government 
(central included), and to produce spe- 
cial social tensions. To what extent were 
the Dutch civil wars and the creation 
of the Dutch Republic the products of 
changing social and political needs and 
values? No doubt future research into 
the as yet little explored area of Dutch 
social history will help answer these 
questions. 

The bibliography is extremely useful, 
with full references to guides to archival 
materials. Strangely enough, though, it 
contains no references to Henri Pirenne’s 

- classic and formative Histoire de Bel- 
gique, J. S. Smit’s brilliant article “The 


` 
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Netherlands Revolution,’ or the Al- 
gemene Geschiednis der Nederlanden. 
A statement by Professor Parker about 
where he places his book in the vast 
bibliography of works on the Dutch civil 
wars would also have proven valuable. 

WILLIAM A. WEARY 


Bowdoin College 
Maine 


WILLIAM SAFRAN. The French Polity. 
Pp. 332. New York: Longman, 1977. 
$12.50., 


FANE MARCEAU. Class and Status in 
‘France: Economic Change and Social 
Immobility 1945-1975. Pp. x, 217. 
New York: Oxford University Press,, 
1977. $13.95. 


Thus, once again, the French.seem to 
have demonstrated their attachment and’ 
devotion to a socioeconomic system they 
appeared so anxious to overhaul only a 
few weeks before the first round of the 
March legislative elections. No doubt, 
the temptation will. be great among 
political scientists to see in this appar- 
ently contradictory mode of behavior a 
vindication of those “paradoxes” so 
often invoked in scholarly efforts to ex- 
plain the operation of the French politi- 
cal system. 

To be sure, had he been aware of 
the outcome of the electoral campaign, 
William Safran might, himself, have 
yielded to such temptation. In any 
event, One must be grateful to him to 
have produced a work which has the 
essential merit of not accepting at face 
value the countless idées reçues one can 
find in the literature on French poli- 
tics. For example, Safran is ‘critical of 
the “dysfunctional” impact generally as- 
signed to-the “peculiarities” of French 
political culture. He views France 
“neither hopelessly backward or blocked 
nor at the threshhold of a post-industrial - 
‘era,’ and he argues convincingly that 
“the incompletedness of institutional 
“Americanization’ and the persistence of 
pre-modern patterns are not necessarily. 
detrimental to system cohesion or de- 
mocracy.” These points are. important 
and, indeed, refreshing, especially in 
view of the fact that The French Polity 
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is a textbook with a potential for a large 
- audience of undergraduate students. 

The body of the work itself is rather 
conventional and shows, in the author's 
own words, “a deliberate institutional 
bias.” Under these conditions, the eco- 
nomic and social environment of the 
French political system and its foreign 
policy and economic outputs do receive 
some coverage. But such subjects as 
the constitution, political parties, inter- 
est groups, and the relationship among 
the executive, Parlement, the bureau- 

' cracy, and the courts take the lion’s 
share. ‘ 

The topical discussion is generally 
competent and draws on the most recent 
literature, thus providing a useful over- 
view of scholarly debates.. Yet, one may 
wonder whether its formalism can bring 
satisfactory answers to such key ques- 
tions as the problématique of the con- 
cept of “stalemate society.” To the ex- 
tent that Jane Marceau tries to come to 
grips with this very question from a more 
relevant interdisciplinary and sociologi- 
cal perspective, the reading of Class 
and Status in Franée was particularly 
enlightening and rewarding. 

Subtitled “Economic Change and So- 
cial Immobility,” Marceau’s work fo- 
cuses on change in France in the post- 
war period. Its basic thesis is that, in 
spite of widespread economic trans- 
formations leading to the emergence of 
a consumer society, access to social re- 
wards has increased within, rather than 
among, social groups, thus perpetuating 
a pattern of unequal opportunities and 
access to power. Relying on the theoreti- 
cal framework developed by Pierre Bour- 
dieu and his colleagues at the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales 
in Paris, Marceau explains this enduring 
phenomenon in terms of differential 
access to education and the “legitimiz- 
ing” function of French culture. 

One may, of course, disagree with 
the author’s underlying neo-Marxist as- 
sumptions (which are still widely de- 
bated in France), as well as with her 
pessimistic conclusions about the pos- 
sibility of further change within the 
current political regime. Yet, her case 
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study provides solid empirical evidence 
lending credence to some aspects of 
the stalemate society interpretation of 
French politics while, at the same time, 
casting French society within a general 
analysis of industrial societies which 
makes meaningful comparative evalua- 
tions of the French system possible. 

To sum up, although the premises of 
these two books are quite different, 
both are representative of the increas- 
ing uneasiness felt by many social scien- 
tists (including myself) in regard to the 
ethnocentrism, excessive specialization, 
and lack of empirical foundations char- 
acterizing much of the study of France. 
Inasmuch as The French Polity and 
Class and Conflict in France embody 
long overdue efforts to correct these 
flaws, they can be viewed as important 
contributions toward a more balanced 
and accurate understanding of the French 
political system. 

JACQUES FOMERAND 

United Nations 

New York City 


UNITED STATES 


S. Rurus Davis. The Federal Principle: 
A Journey Through Time in Quest of 
Meaning. Pp. 248. Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1978. $11.50. 


The dust jacket prediction that this 
book “will surely become a modem 
classic” cannot be correct; the work has 
too many flaws. Author Davis, an Aus- 
tralian professor, set out to find the ori- 
gins of and the changes in the mean- 
ing of “federalism.” But his methods 
were faulty and his presentation confus- 
ing. To begin, he admitted that a more 
complete older work existed. Yet instead 
of modernizing the scholarship, he re- 
plowed old ground, and he did so eclec- 
tically, ignoring examples which he him- 
self asserted could not be overlooked. 
He also chose his sources peculiarly. 
On the Achaean League, he depended 
exclusively on several modern scholars 
for data and interpretations. His discus- 
sion of the Holy Reman Empire was 
based on the work of late medieval 
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scholars writing contemporaneously. On 
modern federal systems, he again limited 
his view to other scholars’ writings. 
Only rarely in these sections did any 
of the research or analysis seem to be 
Davis’ own. And the writers whom he 
selected did not even share a like re- 
lationship to what they described. Only 
in the chapter on the American consti- 
tution was Davis’ “quest” directed to the 
ideas of the participants themselves. 

Throughout, Davis failed to give 
“meaning” to “the federal principle,” 
as he promised. Every chapter includes 

-pages of endless rhetorical questions, 
which are almost never answered. Even 
when dealing with the primary sources 
of 1787 America, he asked what “did 
the delegates understand by the new 
language ... ?” and presented as the 
answer the words of one delegate, 
“(I]t seemed now so strange and ob- 
scure.” The quest for meaning fell short 
here. Nor was it better satisfied by quot- 
ing Madison for three pages without 
explanation except to call the comments 
“revealing” and to conclude that they 
were “different.” Why revealing and 
how different, Davis never explained. 
Historians are supposed to interpret 
data, not just relay them. 

Readers then learn almost nothing 
about what federalism meant to those 
who proposed to live by it. Instead we 
are treated to reprehensible diction— 
“diadic taxonomy,” “morbific identi- 
fication,” “epiphenomena”—or to un- 
pardonable tense shifts—“Livy’s ... 
classification . .. is familiar’ to the 
medieval scholars who “found little dif- 

- ficulty [emphasis supplied]’—that would 
be merely irritating if there were no 
other lapses of clarity. We must demand 
better writing than appears in this book. 

The final chapters on the present and 
the future collapsed for lack of a solid 
foundation. Davis’ premise was correct: 
the federal idea has fallen on hard times, 
when American states are free to decide 
little more than whether to allow right 
turns on red lights. A good book on 
what federalism is supposed to mean 
would be very valuable today. But this 
one’ will. not do. 
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W. T. GENEROUS, JR. 
Choate Rosemary Hall 
Wallingford 
Connecticut 


DONALD J. DEVINE. Does Freedom 
Work? Liberty and Justice in America. 
Pp. xii, 192. Ottawa, IL: Caroline 
House, 1978. $10.00. 


This is another in the endless parade 
of books designed to show: (1) that 
only a free market society (for example, 
the United States) can provide liberty 
and justice to its citizens; (2) that in- 
creasing government involvement—pri- 
marily the taxing and spending policies 
of the national govermment—in wel- 
fare, and social and racial integration has 
endangered, indeed lessened, the Amer- 
ican achievement; and consequently (3). 
that if we are to become a free and 
just society again, we must abandon 
such political encroachments and rely 
instead on voluntary associations and 
local governments. 

As Devine puts it: Americans still 
believe in “the values of liberty, jus- 
tice, and morals.” But our intellectuals, 
including politicians—“They are intel- 
lectuals since they manipulate sym- 
bols!”—tend to be disenchanted with 
these “bourgeois values” and “force 
their values upon society through gov- 
emment regulations.” They forget that 
“law can do very little” to enhance 
“economic and social well-being’ — 
indeed, blacks, the poor, and the aged 
Lave been more aggrieved than aided 
by the welfare state, which is why it 
“is approved by almost no one”’— 
and that “almost all social and wel- 
fare functions can be handled locally 
cr privately.” As a result, “there are 
declining liberty, increased governmen- 
tal control, and increasing state-caused 
injustice.” 

This celebration of the free market 
system, tempered by altruism, will of 
course readily convince the faithful, 
who need no convincing. It will only 
amuse or irritate others, because the 
argument is beset by fatal methodologi- 
cal and substantive difficulties. 
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At the methodological level, I note 
but two points. First, much of Devine’s 
“evidence”—we are a religious nation 


because 94 to 98 percent of the Ameri- . 


can people personally believe in God— 
is drawn from Gallup, Harris, and Roper 
polls, though not from Yankelovich, 
whose findings have often been signif- 
icantly different. The author seems un- 
aware of the obvious fact that behavior 
is not the same as belief, especially 
stated belief, and that. in-depth inter- 
views have clearly: shown the inade- 
quacies of initial replies -to pollsters’ 
questions. Second, most of his citations 
are from articles in The Public Interest 
—none, of course, from Dissent—and 
from books by spokesmen of the Right. 
The arguments of major liberal and so- 
cialist thinkers are unmentioned, and 
thus uncontested. 

Of the more numerous substantive 
problems, I again limit myself to but 
two. The author thinks Locke’s defense 
of private property is a defense of the 
contemporary capitalist (free market) 
system. Howéver, Locke’s notion of a 
handicraft individual working his small 
piece of land is a far cry from present 
day, large-scale corporate ownership, 
and contemporary capitalism can hardly 
be equated with Adam Smith’s market. 
Further, he argues that “as the result 
of free cooperation rather than coercion, 
most [Americans] now live together rea- 
sonably well.” If it is true that most 
Americans now live together reasonably 
well, what evidences demonstrate that 
this is not in fact the consequence of 
welfare state policies? To assert, for 
example, that there have beén six re- 
cessions in the United States since the 
commitment to planning allegedly be- 

_gan in 1946 is neither to show that 
those recessions were caused by govern- 
mental policies nor to account for each 
recovery. 

The publisher’s blurb informs us that 
Devine is an associate professor of 
government at the University of Mary- 
land, and an announced candidate for 
Governor of that state. This book may, 
perhaps, serve as a propaganda tract, 
but it contributes nothing to scholarly 
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knowledge, and its. publication has de- 
nuded our forests of some valuable trees., 
. DAVID SPITZ 
Hunter College 
New York City 


ROBERT J. DINKIN. Voting in Provincial 
America: A Study of Elections in the 
Thirteen Colonies, 1689-1776. Pp. x, 
284. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 
1977. $16.95. 


In his Voting in Provincial America, 
Robert J. Dinkin attempts‘to “provide 
the first comprehensive analysis of vota 
ing in provincial America” (p. ix). Rely- 
ing heavily upon secondary materials, 
along with some analysis of untapped 
primary sources, Dinkin provides read- 
ers with a sound and valuable synthesis. 
Since his work is a synthesis, it ex- 
hibits both the strengths and weaknesses 
of that particular type of monograph. 

When Dinkin writes about voting, he 
is interested primarily in provincial or 
colony-wide voting, as opposed to local 
or town voting. Admittedly, there was 
little to séparate the two in colonial 
America, but the reader should not ap- 
proach the work looking for a discussion 
of all types of voting. Rather, under 
valid analytical categories, Dinkin-ex-. 
amines all aspects of the provincial 
voting process, including the electorate 
(specific restrictions ypon suffrage), the 
candidates (their qualifications and de- 
sires for office), nominations (develop- 
ment of the caucus system), electioneer- 
ing (methods of campaigning), voting 
procedures (balloting procedures), turn- 
out (percent of adult white males voting), 
and voting behavior (factors motivating 
active participation in the election proc- 
ess). Since each colony had its own dis- 
tinctive forms and styles for conducting 
provincial elections, variety character- 
ized electoral ‘procedures in colonial 
America. And although these electoral 
procedures were initially patterned after 
those in England, they quickly diverged 
from that example, becoming less aristo- 
cratic in style and increasingly demo- 
cratic in form. 

Dinkin’s book contains no method- 
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‘ological surprises for the untrained, 
especially in the form of-statistical analy- 


ses or interdisciplinary techniques. Ta- 


bles included are straightforward and 
easy to understand. It is unfortunate 
that Dinkin did not make better use of 
interdisciplinary sources or materials, 
for much of what is exciting and thought 
provoking in the book is the result of 
his readings in political science. Espe- 
cially noteworthy is his use of constructs 
from political science, in chapter eight, 
where he tries to understand eighteenth- 
century voting behavior through a work- 
ing model of voting behavior developed 
by another discipline. Furthermore, the 
book is heavily documented and pro- 
vides a sound bibliographical essay for 
those unfamiliar with the historiography 
of voting in provincial America. 

To conclude, Dinkin’s study of voting 
in provincial America can be read with 
profit by the general reader and by those 
scholars interested in a one-volume 
synthesis of secondary findings on the 
subject, but for those interested in 
significant new approaches to the sub- 
ject, Dinkin’ s work is disappointing. 

RICHARD S. SLIWOSKI 

University of New pamEEEES 

Durham 


. WILLIAM G. Domuorr. Who Really 


RulesP New Haven and Community 
Power Reexamined. Pp. xtii, 189. New 
Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Books, 
1978. No price. 


Lyndon Johnson is reputed to have 
said that the first objective of a politician 
must be to. be reelected to office—for 
„only then will he be able to acquire 
` the seniority (power) and prestige among 
his fellow legislators. necessary- to signif 
icantly affect legislation (in a nonrevolu- 
tionary, pluralist’ context, of course). One 
of the defects of the publish or perish 


“rule in academia is that scholars are - 


frequently driven to publish’ prema- 
turely: By so doing they save their 
careers;. having survived, ‘it becomes 
possible for them to pursue their re- 
search and for their most important work 
to find the light of day.’ At least for 
this reviewer, Domhoff’s previous books 
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have seemed to have an unfinished and 
iin retrospect) premature quality; appar- 
ently they were the means by which 
he survived so that he could write 
Who Really RulesP—a capstone of all 
that he has previously written. 

Ideally, significant scholarly work 
should clearly state a controversy be- 
tween two theoretical positions (no 
straw. men, please); bring forward new 
and relevant data; show where the op- 
position “went wrong”; provide a model 
for others who want to replicate the 
methods used to test the theory in other 
contexts; and clearly state the theoretical 
implications of the position that the 
scholar’s data have demonstrated. Dom- 
hoff clearly and succinctly lays out the 
controversy between his own class the- 


- ory and Dahl’s pluralism, brings new 


data to bear on community power in 
New Haven, reexamines Dahl’s data 
(with Dahl’s cooperation) and presents 
a reasonable argument on where Dahl 
“went wrong.’ 

He also provides a research model 
that transcends the limitations of the 
community power structure studies of 


` the fifties and early sixties, limitations 


which were built into the comparative 
studies of the mid-sixties and early 
seventies. Finally, Domhoff presents 
clearly the theoretical implications of 
his work, linking local class and power 
structure with national class and power 
structure theory and research. Those 


_who take the pluralist position in socio- 


political analysis should be especially 
grateful for this clear, nonpolemical 
challenge to their position, and it is to 
be hoped that they will respond in a 
like manner or gracefully yield the field. 

Domhoff and his publishers are to 
be congratulated. Readers of the Annals 
are urged ‘to read the book. 

LEONARD BLUMBERG 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 


Howarp I. KALODNER and JAMES J. 
FISHMAN, eds. Limits of Justice: The 
Courts’ Role in School Desegregation. 
Pp. 624. Cambridge, MA: Ballinger, 
1978. $22.50. 
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The central points in these pages— 
the intractability of problems arising 
from race and class differences, the un- 
willingness or inability of political lead- 
ers to deal with them, and the inade- 
quacies of courts as a means of solving 
them—have been made before. But 
seeing these generalizations as they 
emerge again and again from the spe- 
cifics of various historical moments and 
geographical places gives this book an 
impact that other studies do not have. 

There are eight case studies in, all: 
Boston, Brooklyn, Denver, Detroit, In- 
dianapolis, Mount Vernon (N.Y.), San 
Francisco, :nd Winston-Salem. In addi- 
tion, there is an introduction by How- 
ard Kalodner, and two specialized ar- 
ticles. One of the latter, by Derrick A. 
Bell, Jr., discusses the ethical problems 
confronting civil-rights lawyers in class- 
action suits, such as the problem of 
possible conflict between their own 
views and those of the class or parts of 
the class. The other, by Forbes Bottomly, 
deals with the specific difficulties of 
educators and judges in working to- 
gether to develop and implement judi- 
cial decrees in desegregation cases. 

What emerges in this volume are seri- 
ous questions as to the value of using 
courts to go further in the desegrega- 
tion process rather than the dismantling 
of legally imposed dual school systems 
based on race. Attempts to undo segre- 
gation stemming from neighborhood 
schools and segregated housing patterns 
often create situations in which the 
issue is posed as one of educational 
excellence versus forced race mixing. 
The editors include some critical com- 
ments (at the end of the Bell article) 
insisting, on the contrary, that the issue 
is whether or not a constitutional right 
is to be denied merely because some 
persons will manipulate, disrupt, or un- 
dermine the public school system rather 
than permit the right to be enforced. 
Yet Kalodner’s position, that it is un- 
realistic to expect courts to solve an 
essentially political problem, cannot be 
dismissed merely by repeating the 
phrase “constitutional right.” 

The basic problem examined in this 
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volume lies not in legal identification 
of the wrong (although the author of 
the Winston-Salem case study states that 
the courts erred in this respect), but in 
providing an effective remedy, particu- 
larly in the face of “white flight.” In 
dealing with the latter, courts have gone 
beyond decrees mandating desegrega- 
tion to those specifying the kind and 
quality of education to be offered. The 
import of this volume seems to be that 
such remedies will be effective—if at 
all—only when undertaken by legisla- 
tures, executives, and school boards; 
which is to say that the problem is 
“political,” not “legal,” at this stage, yet 
no real hope of action by these bodies 
is held out. (Another view, that the basic 
problem is a failure to define the wrong 
with sufficient breadth, is not addressed 
in the book, although it fairly begs for 
articulation at several points.) 

This summary cannot do justice to 
the diversity of viewpoints, the variety 
of facts, and the nuances found in this 
volume. Hopefully, however, it will 
convince judges, lawyers, educators, and 
political activists involved in the strife 
and tension of desegregation efforts that 
this is an indispensable book of cau- 
tion, criticism, and guidance. 

ROBERT NEIL JOHNSON 

Adelphi University 

Garden City 

New York 


J. R. POLE. The Pursuit of Equality in 
American History. Pp. xv, 380. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 
1978. $14.95. 


This book analyzes the idea of equality 
as an issue in American public policy 
from the Great Awakening to the pres- 
ent. Pole focuses most of his attention 
on the influence various concepts of 
political, legal, religious, and social 
equality have had on the status of 
white Protestants, immigrants, women, 
and, especially, blacks. Lacking compre- 
hensiveness, this volume provides only 
summary treatment cf several poten- 
tially fertile areas, such as policies 
directed at Indians, class differentia- 
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tions, distinctions based upon age, and 
disparities between geographic regions. 

Central to Pole’s historical perspec- 
tive is the insight that the idea of 
equality has shaped major policy de- 
bates only at infrequent intervals. De- 
spite a plethora of empirical contradic- 
tions, most Americans traditionally have 
shared Tocqueville’s belief that an 
“equality of conditions” exists, and they 
have consigned critics of inequity to 
the periphery of American history. Un- 
fortunately, however, Pole’s data base, 
which consists largely of the writings of 
jurists, politicians,. and scholars, pre- 
cludes detailed examination of conven- 
tional wisdoms at the popular level. 
Pole, for instance, ignores the role of 
Horatio Alger tales and other “bound to 
rise” literature in prompting most 
Americans to assume a greater degree 
of equality of opportunity than actually 
existed. 

The years since World War II are 
unique, constituting the only period of 
sustained effort by the federal govern- 
ment to redress inequities in American 
society. The renewal of heavy black 
migration to the North during the sec- 
ond World War transformed “the Negro 
problem” from a sectional dilemma into 
a national concern at a time when dis- 
tinctions based on racé or religion suf- 
fered from an identification with Nazi 
ideology. Moreover, a reorganized Su- 
preme Court placed the federal govern- 
ment in an activist role in the “spread 
of constitutionally decreed egalitarian- 
ism” (p. 272). One wonders, however, 
whether the rising conservatism of the 

, late 1970s indicates a period of impend- 
ing quiescence for egalitarianism. 

The chief merit of this volume per- 
tains to the questions it raises. Is equality 
an absolute or a relative condition? 
Does equality refer to outcome as well 
as to opportunity? Eschewing polemics, 
Pole illuminates the nuances and varia- 
tions that have made the concept of 
equality a chimera. Highly attuned to 
the influence of specific vantage points 
on perceptions of equality, as evidenced 
by his critique of affirmative action, 


Pole, lucidly and with dispassion, ele- 
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vates the discussion of equality to a so- 
phisticated level far above the prevail- 
ing shibboleths. As Pole emphasizes, 
the great disputes are not between 
“equality and inequality but between 
one concept of equality and another’ 
(p. 358). 
WILLIAM M. SIMONS 
State University of New York 
Oneonta 


JAMES REED. From Private Vice to Pub- 
lic Virtue: The Birth Control Move- 
ment and American Soctety Since 
1830. Pp. xvi, 456. New York: Bas:c 
Books, 1978. $17.95. 


_ This useful and interesting work pro- 
vides a quite comprehensive review 
of the development of birth control in 
the United States. It includes an eigh: 
page bibliographic essay, together with 
54 pages of notes. Part I is devoted 
to a review of contraceptive technology 
and changes in the conception of tbe 
family and sexual standards in nine- 
teenth-century America, along with the 
emergence of the movement to suppress 
contraceptive information and attempts 
to win a place for contraception in 
medical practice. 

Part II deals with the life and career 
cf Margaret Sanger, with her early 
American and subsequent European ez- 
perience, her ascent to leadership of the 
American birth control movement, her 
contribution to the diffusion of contra- 
ceptive information and practice, and to 
ker philosophy. Young readers will find 
baffling the Comstock-Sumner world 
through which Margaret Sanger had to 
fight her way. l 

Part III treats the work of Robert L. 
Dickinson (1861-1950) and the Com- 
mittee on Maternal Health, along with 
Dickinson’s efforts to focus the atten- 
tion of medical research upon sex, oł- 
stetrics, and birth control. 

Part V deals with Clarence J. Gamble 
(1894-1966), birth control entreprenetr 
and philanthropic pathfinder. “In succes- 
sion, Sanger, Dickinson, and Gamble [who 
had been recruited by Dickinson] pro- 
vided the innovative leadership in the 
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birth control movement between the two 
world wars” (p. 226). Reed describes 
Gamble’s involvement in the promotion 
of birth control, the establishment of 
standards for contraceptive products, 
and the conduct of experiments in 
population control in Logan County, 
Virginia and by the North Carolina Pub- 
lic Health Department. Chapter 20 pro- 
vides-an interesting account of conflict 
within the birth control movement. 

Part IV deals mainly: with “birth con- 
trol in American Social Science: 1870- 
1940,” especially with the response of 
social scientists to the decline-in the_, 
fertility of the native born during the. 
post-Civil War period of heavy immigra- 
tion and with rising concer lest un- 
favorable reproductive selection. was 
taking place. Inasmuch as birth con- `’ 
trollers were blamed for the alleged 
decline in the quality and quantity. of 
population, more attention began to be 
directed to spreading birth coritrol'to the 

“lower classes” (see chapters 15-16). 

Part VI deals with the.spread of at- 
tention to the’ need for birth control 
in “a crowded world,” the failure of 
simple methods, and the founding of the 
International Planned Parenthood Fed- 
eration. Part VII treats the develop- 
ment of “the pill.” In Part VIII the al- 
leged failure of “family planning” is 
examined along with the causes of this 
failure.- 

Social scientists will find this fie 
study very interesting and informative 
as well as suggestive of problems likely 
to arise in some countries. 

JOSEPH J. SPENGLER 

Duke University 

Durham 

North Carolina =. 
Howard N. RaBINOWITZ. Race Rela- 

tions in the Urban South, 1865- 

1890. Pp. xxii, 441. New York: Ox- 

ford University Press, 1978. $17.95. 


“Jim Crow” —creation of the antebel- 
lum South, post-Reconstruction “Re- 
deemers,”’ or late nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century forces? All of these, 
asserts this detailed study. In a sense 
it was the product of Reconstruction as 
well, and even of blacks themselves. 
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Southern urban blacks, on whom Pro- 
fessor Rabinowitz focuses his attention, _ 
played a key role in the gestation. 
With slavery’s end, many landless, un- 
skilled freedmen drifted into cities 


where the races came in close proximity 


“and often competed economically. By 


the 1890s blacks had developed (to a 
degree unrealizable in rural life) a so- 
ciety of their own, and even with Negro 


‘freedom and voting, social contacts with 


whites were highly circumscribed. 

Suffering from military defeat, south- ` 
em whites resented the influx of-rural 
blacks as causes of instability and social 
disruption. Urban problems surfaced in” 
“Dixie as elsewhere, and freedmen were 
equivalent to the flood of foreign immi- 
grants inthe North. Desperately seek- 
ing some means of social control, whites . 
came up with segregation, first in private 
areas, then generally by custom, and 
finally (accompanying lessened northern 
concer and essential denial of the bal- 
lot to blacks) by law. 

Much of this is familiar, but de jure 
segregation was delayed for a number 
of reasons. Slavery and the Johnson pro- 
visional governments had virtually ex- 
cluded urban blacks from city services. 
Under Radical Reconstruction, most 
Carpetbaggers and practically all Scala- 
wags desired racial separateness, with ` 
inferior facilities reserved for blacks. 


~When Redeemer regimes favored more 


separation and even less equality, older 
Negroes (seeing even this as preferable 
to outright exclusion) tended to ac- 
quiesce. Our present and persisting Ne- 
gro ghetto problem has its roots in these 
developments. 

This revised dissertation relates an 
evolving problem to an entire region, 
though it concentrates on five cities. 
Readers may question if Montgomery, 
Raleigh, Atlanta, Richmond, and Nash- 
ville are truly typical, but Rabinowitz’s 
ease for his selections indicates they 
are probably as representative as any 
quintet. Some quantitative methods and ` 
a host of source materials are utilized; 
documentation is copious. In places ten- 
dentious or tautological, replete with 
names and examples, and with a few 
chronological zigzags, the volume 


- delves into nearly all aspects of black 
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_ urban society, and_seems as well or- 


ganized as is possible for such.a com- 
pendium. Essentially, the author makes 
his points: working for black teachers 
for their children, even Negroes were 
promoting segregation; when the black 
vote threatened to become an effective 
balance of power, it was nullified or 
extinguished. And when younger, more 
militant, blacks started: resisting dis- 
crimination, Southern whites began for- 
mally legalizing already established 
practices. Iii balance, a worthwhile study. 
DONALD H. STEWART 
State University of New York l 
Cortland 


LisLE A. Rose. The Long Shadow: 
Reflections on the Second World War 
Era. Pp. 224. Westport, CT: Green- 
wood Press, 1978. $16.95. 


Lisle A. Rose has written a thought- 
ful and interesting book, surveying lead- 
ing political and intellectual develop- 
ments in the United States from the 
period of the New Deal to the scandal 
known as Watergate. This book, The 
Long Shadow: Reflections on the Second 
World War Era, is appropriately en- 
titled, for the author carefully examines 
the manifold ‘consequences. resulting 
from World War II. The focus of the 
book is on the United States, but this 
exposition is presented and discussed 
in an international context. And the 
author comprehensively traces and dem- 
onstrates. the critical development of 
America’s international role, from the 
1930s on, to the cataclysmic World War 
—the long shadow—and points to its 
commitment in Vietnam. 

Although the author does not break 
any new ground, he presents an ex- 
cellent synthesis of this entire period. 
The special merit of this work is its 
contemporary quality. By taking an his- 
-tofical approach to current issues and 
problems, Rose addresses himself to 
the outstanding questions of the 1970s. 
Some of the pertinent questions dis- 
` cussed are the legacy of Nazism, the 
responsibility for the Cold War, United 
States involvement in Vietnam, and the 
causes of Watergate. The author is also 
au courant with the leading intellectual 
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figures and ideological movements which 
have shaped our time. The most influen- 
tal secular ideologists are shown to be 
Thomas Jefferson, Adam Smith, Charles 
Darwin, Karl Marx, and significantly, 
Sigmund Freud. In citing Freud, whom 
he credits with bridging “the chasm 
between facile late-nineteenth-century 
assumptions of progress through: vio- 
lence and our own century’s morbid 


“preoccupation with violence for vio- 


lence’s sake” (p. 5), he recognizes the 
influence that Freud has had in shap- 


. ing contemporary thought. Additionally, 
Din thi 

‘contributions now being made by the 

- new field known as .psychohistory. He 


‘this vein, Rose is cognizant of the 


has a more extensive discussion on the 
legacy and current manifestations of 
racism, Nazism, Marxism, and the re- 
visionist historians in the United States. 
Rose’s critique of the revisionists, who 
attribute the Cold War to the United 
States; is thorough. Their basic premise, 
that this country waged a cold war for 
economic reasons, because it sought to 
safeguard its markets and acquire others, 
is amply refuted. Rose, however, states 
that there were two cold wars (and sug- 
gests that future historians may discern 
additional phases), the first one lasting 
from 1946 to 1950 and the other from 
1950 to 1970. The summer of 1950 de- 
marcates these two periods because 
American statesmen and their allies 
prior to this time acted defensively in 
the face of Stalin’s contentious policies. 
But when.the Soviet Union directed 
North Korea to attack South Korea, this 
aggression caused a change in the na- 
tional mood. Thereafter, the’ United 
States developed into a “garrison state” 
and became more aggressive abroad, a 
posture ultimately leading to an intransi- 
gent involvement in Vietnam. 

Where Rose takes an historical ap- 
proach, his presentation is sound, but 
when he departs from this approach to 
become an essayist his interpretations 
become disputable. In his discussion of 
the youth of the 1960s, he resorts to an 
impressionistic sociology. He advances 
the opinion that the turmoil of this 
period was a form of generational con- 
tinuity. The young people, in their op- 
position to the war in Vietnam, now had 
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their own cause, as their elders had 
had, the Veteran generation of World 
War II, and like them, demanded con- 
formity and discipline of their adherents. 
Such a generalization is too facile, for 
not all youth acted in the same manner. 
And there were regional variations, as 
well as generational, in. the opposition 
to the lengthy war in Vietnam. There 
is another shortcoming. The documen- 
tation throughout the text is rather 
sparse, and the author relies essentially 
on secondary sources all of which are 
written in English. However, he has 
included a valuable bibliographical 
essay. 

In sum, Rose’s The Long Shadow is 
a highly readable book, at times gripping 
in its account. It will be useful for 
the general reader and especially for 
undergraduates. 

JACQUES SZALUTA 

United States Merchant Marine 

Academy 

Kings Point 

New York 
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HENRY J. AARON. Politics and the Pro- 
fessors: The Great Society in Perspec- 
tive. Pp. 185. Washington, DC: The 
Brookings Institution, 1978. $9.95. 
Paperbound, $3.95. 


Conventional wisdom has it that the 
efforts of the Kennedy and Johnson ad- 
ministrations to declare “War on Pov- 
erty” and to create the “Great Society” 
failed because their programs were 
poorly planned, passed in haste, and in- 
adequately funded. Dissatisfied with 
these undiscriminating and excessively 
general “explanations,” Henry J. Aaron 
set out, as a Senior Fellow at the Brook- 
ings Institution, to find out what really 
happened to the once broad American 
consensus about the nation’s problems 
and the best methods for solving them. 

In individual chapters, analyzing pro- 
grams created to eliminate poverty and 
discrimination, to create new educa- 
tional and training opportunities, and 
to control unemployment and reduce 
inflation, Mr. Aaron illuminates the 
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public and scholarly attitudes and be- 
liefs about the effectiveness of public 
expenditures and programs. He shows 
how the legislative outpouring between 
1964 and 1968 arose from convictions, 
born in the Great Depression and Sec- 
ond World War, that a benign govern- 
ment could efficaciously solve social 
problems and that quantitative tools of 
analysis had given social scientists the 
ability conclusively to inform debates 
about public policy. Then, in the late 
1960s and early 1970s, public moods 


and governmental modes changed be- 


cause people lost their faith in govern- 
mental actions as forces for good; be- 
cause the coalition behind the civil 
rights movement dissolved after achiev- 
ing formal victories; and because the 
intellectual accord about how to solve 
social problems collapsed as economists, 
the social scientists’ beaux ideal, showed 
themselves manifestly unable to find 
ways of simultaneously controlling infla- 
tion and reducing unemployment. 

Mr. Aaron’s several chapters are fas- 
cinating intellectual journeys: detailed 
criticisms and suggestive analysis fill 
the landscape. Economic competition, 
instead of eroding racial and sexist dis- 
crimination, turns out, on closer analysis, 
only to reinforce it; the theory of human 
capital, that would have government 
spend money on the education of work- 
ers to increase either their actual pro- 
ductive capacity or their employers’ 
perceptions of their capacity, is belied 
when poverty fails to yield to the meager 
increments in federal spending on edu- 
cation and training; and economic the- 
ories notwithstanding, government could 
not improve job opportunities for low- 
wage workers without sustaining rapid 
inflation. 

As a result of faulty theories and the 
loss of public confidence, the roadblocks 
to the Great Society remain in place. 
Undismayed, Mr. Aaron concludes that 
we can still rationally hope to remove 
them “if we retain a bit of that sense 
of mutual obligation and community that 
flowed from economic catastrophe and 
the holocaust.” Presumably, Mr. Aaron, 
as befits an Assistant Secretary in the 
Department of Health, Education and 
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Welfare (which is the office he now 
holds), places more hopes in wise po- 
litical leadership to provide a new con- 
sensus than he does in social scientists, 
especially those who model themselves 
on physical scientists and mathema- 
ticians seeking simplicity and elegance 
in their theories. Procrustean attempts 
“to isolate individual influences, to 
make social and economic processes 
statistically and mathematically manhge- 
able through abstraction,” he thinks, 
may well obscure more than they ‘illu? 
minate. Complex social reality, in his 


view, requires us to ignore what statis- - 


tics may show “on the average” and 


instead to tailor policies to fit myriads ` 


of special conditions. Public policymak- 
ers should not employ the same tests 
of statistical significance that analysts 
use in testing hypotheses but rather, 
on the weight of all available evidence, 
act even before social scientists finish 
their research. Approvingly, he quotes 
James Sundquist’s remark, that when 
one drives from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, “one need not have a map of 
the entire route to know that he begins 
by heading westward.” 
RICHARD N. SWIFT 
New York University 
New York City 


HAROLD X. CONNOLLY.A Ghetto Grows 
in Brooklyn. Pp. vii, 248. New York: 
New York University Press, 1977. 
$15.00. 7 : 


Harold X. Connolly has written a well 
researched and perceptive record of the 
three hundred year old history of blacks 


in Brooklyn, with emphasis given to the- 


evolution of the predominately black 
Bedford-Stuyvesant community. This 
volume, enjoyable to read, is a particu- 
larly welcome addition to the literature 
on black America since the black: ‘popu- 
lation of Greater Bedford—Stuyvesant 
presently exceeds that of Harlem, its 
more familiar Manhattan counterpart. 
The author devotes appropriate and 
balanced attention to the social, eco- 
nomic, and political development of 
Bedford- Stuyvesant. He examines the 
role of various groups—some of:which 
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have their origins in the nineteenth 
century while others typified by the 
several poverty agencies are primarily 
the product of relatively recent Federal 
policy—in representing, articulating, 
and responding to the needs of the 
disadvantaged citizenry. Political scien- 
tists would find of special interest Con- 
nolly’s discussion of black political 
power: his description and analysis of 
black social and economic leadership is 
of real value to urban sociologists. 

Connolly examines the Twentieth 
Centuzy transformation of Bedford—Stuy- 
vesant from a largely white middle-class 
community to a black ghétto. Economic 
opportunities, brought about initially by 
the domestic industrial manpower needs 
of World War I, served as a magnet which 
attracted Blacks to Brooklyn, as well 
as other areas of the North. Continual 
black population growth has been ac- 
companied by white resistance and 
eventual massive flight which has as- 
sured the development of the “intensify- 
ing ghetto.” 

This is a good book which is well 
written, informative, and carefully docu- 
mented. Not only did the author make 
use of the usual library resources, but 
he also conducted interviews with in- 
dividuals, or their descendents, who 
played a prominent role in the shaping 
of Bedford—Stuyvesant. In addition, 
Connolly perused and makes appro- 
priate reference to the minutes of com- 
munity organizations. The present-day 
despairing condition of Bedford—Stuy- 
vesant can be better understood if one 
first reads and ponders over the material 
conteined in this volume. History often 
does provide answers and insight into 
present major domestic problems con- 
fronting the polity. 

NELSON WIKSTROM 

Virginia Commonwealth University 

Richmond 


PAUL M. INSEL and HENRY C. LIND- 
GREN. Too Close For Comfort, The 
Psychology of Crowding. Pp. xii, 180. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 
1978. $8.95. 


The aim of this book is stated by the 
authors on page 13: “It is our plan 
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to present crowding as not only a social 
and ecological phenomenon but as a 
subject with many psychological con- 
trasts.” Insel and Lindgren choose as their 
guiding question, “Is there an ideal level 


of population best suited to human func- ` 


tioning?” (page xi). Since, they admit, 
there is no clear answer to this ques- 
tion, their book represents a review of a 
decade of studies in which the identifica- 
tion of the major elements of this query 
are examined. i 

Problems with the hask emerge when 
the authors opt out of défining the term 
“crowding”: “We shall instead talk about 
crowding as though evervone’ under- 
stands what it means.” (page 16), Un- 
fortunately, this decision leaves the 
reader without a conceptual or method- 
ological guide in which to compare and 


evaluate the numerous studies that fol- - 


low. The result is a potpourri listing 
of excellently selected studies that some- 
how are related to crowding. For ex- 
ample, in chapter 6,.““Lines or Queues: 
Where Do They. Lead?”, the authors 
present nine pages of generalizations to 
conclude with the statement, referring 
to queues, “They are symptomatic of 
our crowded world.” (page 109). Then 
in chapter 4, “The: Social Cbst of 
Crowded Homes,” the authors present a 
concluding remark: “We have focused 
on the effects of crowding. on mental 
development because it can be meas- 
ured easily and reliably and hence 
makes a clear-cut case against crowd- 
ing.” (page 75). The reader was not 
aware that this chapter (or book) was a 
polemic against crowding. Also, one 
questions the authors” choice of this 
topic simply because it was easy to 
measure. 

These examples demonstrate the ef- 
fects of the atheoretical and non-con- 
ceptual nature of the method of inquiry 
Insel and Lindgren chose to-investigate 
their topic. This approach (or lack of 
one) is also characteristic of the con- 
clusion to the book in general. The 
authors state that the “desire for privacy” 
is the “essence of the psychology of 
crowding” (page 141). The authors rely 
on Westin’s 1967 study to describe the 
four categories of individual privacy: 
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solitude, intimacy, anonymity, and re- 
serve. These categories are vital func- 
tions that privacy offers each person 
in his/her necessary quest for “personal 
autonomy, emotional release, self-eval- 
uation, and limited and protected com- 
munication.” The book ends with a 
question and an answer: “Can we sur- 
vive without the countryside and with- 
out space in which to find physical 
and psychological freedom? It is un- 
likely.” (page 156). This conclusion 
seems simplistic and contradictory when 
compared to the cross-cultural differ- 
ences in linguistic variations, percep- 
tions and experiences of privacy that 
the authors insightfully presented ear- - 
lier in the book (see pages 8, 9, 48-55). 
What, then, led Insel and Lindgren to 
this indiscriminate and overriding con- 
clusion? Perhaps the lack of a guiding 
definition of crowding that would be 
cross-culturally valid. 

Despite the methodological failing of 
the book, Insel and Lindgren have com- 
piled an interesting selection of studies 
with insightful summaries. The authors 
also offer a useful bibliography (pages 
157-168). Given these contributions, 
the book is easy to réad and raises 
many lucid issues. 

JosEPH W. WEISS 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison 


ROCHELLE Jones. The Other Genera-' 
tion: The New Power of Older People. 
Pp. 264. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1978. $9.95. 


The Other Generation: The New 
Power of Older People. It would appear 
that the first title is much the more 
accurate one, there is some real ques- 
tion, except for encapsulated areas, re- 
garding the second. Old was and still 
is a pejorative term to which is assigned 
a negative social value. So much so that 
it is referred to in humor by a pro- 
fessor from a Florida university who 
stated, tongue in cheek, “you can call 
me senile but don’t be calling me old!” 

The concomitant factors which plague 
the older person is the main theme 
throughout. The first part of the book was: 
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a recitation of the different facets of 
what can, and often does, happen to 
different segments of the population 
who are over sixty-five years of age. The 
information was handled in muck the 
same format as a debate, without a real 
effort to bring about a synthesis ‘of the 
total material. We are, however, pre- 
sented with an excellent synopsis of a 
number ‘of emotionally controversial 
themes—namely, retirement, social se- 
curity benefits and their failings, loss of 
self-image, sensory deprivation, and bot- 
tomless loneliness. 
reader is left with the feeling that each 
chapter is either an article lifted from 
a previous expose òr was written to 
definitely prove or illustrate the author's 
point. Therefore, nothing that could be 
classified as serendipitous really de- 
velops except to reinforce one’s most 


grievous suspicion that old age is not“ 


necessarily so great—despite the poets. 

In contrast, the second half of the 
book is where the author begins to 
develop some real analyses by. taking 
a more comprehensive view of the uni- 
versal problem of the older citizen in 
his present day social context. Com- 
‘ments on the relationships, as well as 
the social and personal dynamics, are 
introduced more heavily beginning in 
Chapter 7 and continuing to the final, 
eleventh chapter. The individuals who 
make up the older work force are de- 
picted as being between the ages of 
‘forty-five and sixty-five. 

The last part of the book is more 
acceptable to the reader who is a pro- 
fessional. For example, “What It Costs 
Society to Hide Older Adults,” is the 
provocative title of Chapter 6. It is 
questionable, however, whether or not 
some of the popular misconceptions re- 


garding social security are not carried’ 


forward in this book. Social security is 
described as a regressive tax and the 
poor person’s welfare payment to the 
middle class. It hits hardest those least 
able to pay because it takes a bigger 
percentage of their earnings; and those 
who pay the maximum percentage in, 
get the smallest relative return on their 


contributions. Further, no mention is- 


made that the section of the Social Se- 


As a result, the. 
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curity Act from which aged or retirees 
benefit is getting to be the smallest 
part o? what social security covers. It is 
not necessarily the retirees’ benefits 
which are putting a strain on the social 
security fund, but rather the more recent 
concept of the cradle to the grave cover- 
age which includes: family endowments, 
educational benefits, accident and dis- 


ability coverage, components which have 


been added over the years and were 
not part of the original concept of the 
plan. 

The total book ` doutains significant 
data clearly illustrating that older citi- 
zens adjust to, for, or- against cultural 
restraints when they are up against a 
crisis—in this case, one which is pri- 
marily fiscal. This volume should be 
considered as a beginning in a new area 


.of study relative to contemporary social 


anthropology that, heretofore, was not 
necessarily informally or formally ac- 
knowledged but is, without question, a 
real event in man’s response to his 


: ever-changing environment. 


KENNETH G. SÜMMERSETT 
Newberry 
Michigan 


Harvey H. Kaiser. The Building of 
Cities: Development and Conflict. Pp. 
217. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 

- 1978. $15.00. 


In practice, urban planning reflects 
two strategies: redevelopment of the 
central city; or carving out nuclear en- 
tities in the urban fringe. Analysts and 
scholars, likewise, may adopt one of two 
strategies in investigating either focus of 
urban planning: emphasis on the sub- 
stance or policies of such plans;’ or a 
major concern for the power-influence 
processes by which plans are adopted 
or thwarted. The Building of Cities 
(which is inaccurately titled, since it 
deals with the fringe rather than with 
the central city) is a brief case study 
of political processes that accompany the 
emergence of three “new towns” in the 
fringe developing between Rochester 
and Syracuse in the early 1970s. Es- 
sentially, the author seeks to account 
for apparent differences in local reaction 
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to this form of urban planning in New 
York State. 

This study plausibly approaches ur- 
ban planning as a basic conflict over the 
nature and consequences of land de- 
velopment, though the specific instances 
deal primarily with private ventures in 
fringe development and thus are not yet 
applicable to large-scale public sponsor- 
ship of new towns and suburban nuclei 
in West European nations. Consequently, 
the author prefaces his detailed analyses 
with a process model of the land de- 
velopment arena and an adaptation of 
James Coleman’s 1957 analysis of the 
dynamics of local controversy. In gen- 
eral, the author assumes that the prob- 
ability of conflict is heightened by local 
sources of proposed change, by identifi- 
cation with narrow interests, by partial 
or vague presentation of plans, and by 
the economic or social class polariza- 
tion prevalent in the affected area. 

Very briefly, the three “new towns” 
had roughly similar processes, though 
with somewhat different timing of con- 
troversies. Lysander-Radisson (located 
northwest of Syracuse) was sponsored by 
a public agency, the state Urban Devel- 
opment Corporation, and had an early 
period of ‘conflict, largely due to poor 
public relations and inadequate informa- 
tion for the residents of the neighboring 
area. But local acceptance was soon ob- 
tained, after the weakly organized op- 
position to the plan had expired. By con- 
trast, Gananda (east of Rochester) was or- 
ganized by a private developer, who was 
favored by good publicity and the sup- 
port of locally esteemed financial leaders. 
Yet, as the community plan neared im- 
plementation, conflicts began to surface 
on matters such as education and juris- 
dictional issues. Finally, in Riverton 
(south of Rochester), the well-known 
Robert Simon, promoter of Reston, 
Virginia, carefully explained and sold 
the Riverton plan to local residents and 
authorities, generally forestalling con- 
troversy until the intervention of federal 
reviewing processes. 

It is difficult to generalize about the 
political dynamics of planning new sub- 
communities from these instances. The 
author suggests, however, that, in the 
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United States at least, the role of state 
and federal authorities and of bureau- 
cratic intervention can be crucial in either 
facilitating or obstructing implementa- 
tion. In fact, all three projects have been 
hampered by federal policy and by the 
economic recession of the 1970s—per- 
haps more significant than earlier local 
resistances. Perhaps, also, we are limited 
in what we carı learn from the early and 
somewhat “unrealistic” phases of com- 
munity development. We might more 
profitably focus on more advanced stages 
of conflict and accommodation, for ex- 
ample in the “older” new towns of 
Britain or in the evolution of Greenbelt 
since the New Deal years. 
ALVIN BOSKOFF 

Emory University 

Atlanta 

Georgia 


ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE. Sociology for 
Whom? Pp. 236. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1978. 


To those familiar with the recent work 
of Alfred McClung Lee, it is obvious that 
the title of this book is a rhetorical 
question. In answering the question, the, 
author presents a telling sociological 
‘analysis of establishment sociology as 
well as the humanistic sociologists’ 
answer. 

The relevance of the question posed 
by the title stems from the fact that 
social power is essentially people power, 
and that sociology may have the key to 
understanding and perhaps controlling 
social power. This power can be con- 
trolled and exercised either by the 
people or by power brokers such as 
politicians, financiers or religious leaders, 
and, therefore, sociology is ultimately 
for the service of one or the other of 
these groups. 

Lee’s analysis states that sociologists 
are unable and/or unwilling to contrib- 
ute to the needs of the people to exer- 
cise and control this power, partially 
because of their selection and training, 
partially because of the types of careers 
they pursue, and partially because of the 
manner in which their professional or- 
ganizations are structured. 

Few sociologists have the intimate 
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and varied field-clinical experiences 
which are necessary to: conduct de- 
fensible scientific work, which produces 
results of direct use to all classes of 
people. Further, political, economic and 
academic elites, through control of ac- 
cess to degrees, employment, promo- 
tion, and grants promote academic 
careerism, encourage, if not force, both 
training and work to be concerned with 


rationalization and propagation of the- 


status quo. 

This results in production of theories 
which are “nature centered,” that is, 
the outcomes of individuals and hu- 
manity are the result of natural laws and, 
as such, are beyond human responsi- 
bility. When this type of theory is 
coupled with deindividualized views of 
people, and “scientific” methodology, 
the fact that the problems of life are of 
human origin and responsibility is 
obscured. 

Positivistic establishment sociology, 
with its rhetoric oriented toward the 
` status quo, is reluctant even to admit 
the possibility that coping with human 
problems means dealing with organiza- 
tions which are in need of revision. 
Thus, the establishment sociologists find 
themselves allied with (lackeys of?) the 
power brackets. They become the source 
of knowledge of popular interests, 
needs, and fears, which is used by the 
brokers to manipulate the people. Even 
the professional organization of sociol- 
ogists uses its code of ethics as a pub- 
lic relations device to rationalize and/or 
justify service to the power brokers 
(Chapter Eight offers real life examples 
of the type of responsibility and ac- 
countability to which this leads). Estab- 
lishment Sociology’s answer to the ques- 
tion posed by the title is obvious. 

The correct answer for Lee and hu- 
manistic sociology is that sociology is for 
all classes of people so that they can 
participate in the control and employ- 
ment of social power. To serve this end, 


sociologists should criticize, demystify, . 


and clarify theories, drawing on knowl- 
edge gained from field-clinical situa- 
tions. The historic and contemporary 
value of humanistic thought are pre- 
sented forcefully, particularly in assess- 
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ing the possibility of human survival. 
While these are important features of the 
author's argument for the humanistic ap- 
proach, his position is most clearly stated 
in his suggestions for a more. humanistic 
sociology: 1) development of a society of 
cooperative friends in search of social 
knowledge instead of one of competing 
prima donnas; 2) criticism of the abuse 
of power and privilege to exploit col- 
leagues and students; 3) critical ex- 
amination of fads in methodology and 
theory; 4) think of social problems as 
something more than developments 
which disturb various elites; 5) examina- 
tion af the problems of those who do not 
have adequate food and shelter, not to 
mention human rights and dignity; and 
6) exploration and publication of ma- 
nipulative strategies and propaganda, 
exposing them for what they are. 

No brief review can do justice to the 
author’s humanistic sociology. Sociol- 
ogists and other social scientists owe it 


‘to themselves to expose themselves and 


their students to the criticisms offered by 
this book and to ponder Lee’s solutions 
as well as their own. 

- JERRY L. L. MILLER 

University of Arizona 

Tucson 


"AUGUSTUS Y.. NAPIER and CARL A. 


WHITAKER. The Family Crucible. 
Pp. xiii, 301. New York, Harper & 
Row, 1978. $11.95. 


The Family Crucible gives an excel- 
lent account of the rationale and tech- 
nique of family therapy. It makes clear 
how family interactions are the problem 
and that no one individual can be 
blamed for his behavior. The approach 
this book takes is to alternate a descrip- 
tion of the process of therapy with one 
particular family with theoretical and 
practical considerations of family therapy 
in general. This method makes it com- 
prehensible to social scientists and even 
to interested laymen who do not work 
specifically in the field of psychotherapy. 

Napier and Whitaker accept systems 
theory: a family is a system, that is, 
where any part affects the whole. The 
system may include subsystems, such as 
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spouses, siblings, or a parent and child. 
Scapegoating can be part of a system 
where one child (sometimes a parent) is 
selected (unconsciously) as the target for 
the unsolved conflicts of the family. 
These conflicts more often than not 
derive from the unsolved conflicts of the 
parents with their families of origin, 
which are then reflected in the difficul- . 
ties the spouses have with each other 
and result in entangling children in the 
situation with emphasis on one child in 
particular (the scapegoat as we have 
stated). 

The uniqueness of this book is that 
through an. informal, conversational 
style, it gets across the reality of the 
process of family therapy-as no other 
‘book on the Subject has done. Napier 
and Whitaker describe ongoing therapy 
with one family of parents and three 


children over a period ‘of two years. 
Re-creations of the.family’s interactions ` 


are so vividly portrayed that the reader 


himself feels he is participating. Dè- 


scriptions of the events that took place 
during a therapy session intermingle 
with discussions of the rationale for the 
way the co-therapists reacted in the ses- 
sion. The therapists never remain aloof 


but frequently delineate their worries’ 


about their own procedures and their 
frustrations when the family is not mov- 
ing, as well as their excitment when they 
- see real changes-.occurring in the pat- 
terns of family interactions. Further- 
more, the therapists do complement 
each other's approach. At one point 
Whitaker attacks the mother quite 
strongly, and Napier comes to her de-. 


fense, not’ by contradicting Whitaker - 


but by exhibiting softness and empathy 
with how the mother is feeling. 

Napier and Whitaker have two rather 
unique positions in relation to the con- 
duct of family therapy. The first is that 
they adhere strictly to their rule of not 
fragmenting family sessions. No private 
sessions with individual members are al- 
lowed until the interpersonal problems 
are resolved. In this family everyone 
worked together until the children felt 
free from their parents’ marital conflicts. 
At that time the spouses were seen to- 


gether (although the children could 
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come to the sessions if they so desired). 

It was not until the difficulties between 

the husband and wife were worked out. 
that the therapists allowed the mother’ | 
to be seen alone, at her request, as she 
-wanted to work out some of her intra- 
psychic conflicts. . ; 

The second approach of Napier and 
Whitaker to family therapy is to include 
as many members as possible of the 
families of origin as consultants in the 
later stages of therapy. For example, the. 
_ father’s parents in the family. under con- 
“ sideration were called in when he dis- 
covered that his father had secretly ar- 
ranged a new job for him. 

The last chapter of The Family Cru- 
cible deals exclusively with answering 
questions that might arise concerning 
practical matters about the management 
of family therdpy. This is an unusual 
book in being all-inclusive but yet never 
becoming pedentic or uninteresting. 

THEODORE ABEL - 
VEGA LALIRE 
‘University of New Mexico i 
Albuquerque 


ERNEST PORTERFIELD. Black and White 

` Mixed Marriages: An Ethnographic 
Study of Black-White Families. Pp. 
189. Chicago: Nelson-Hall, 1978. 
$12.95. 


Black-white marriage in the United 
States has not yet been heavily re- 
searched. The book under review here 
aims, at least partially, to remedy this 
situation. It consists of a systematic 
description of a population of 40-black- 
white families, a systematic review of re- 
search findings on such marriages 
covering the period from 1897 to 1964, 
and a brief historical survey of the 
phenomenon under study. In the final 
chapter the author contemplates the 
question of whether or not interracial 
marriage-is a hindrance to the suc- 
cessful growth of black peoplehood. 

Given the need for this kind of book, 
and the time and energy dévoted to its 
_ publication, its final contribution re- 
mains somewhat disappointing. There 
are, in my view, two reasons for this, 
In the first place Dr. Porterfield’s ‘study 


` somehow lost sight of the forest because 
of the trees. After reading the book the 
reader still remains very much únin- 
formed about the exact nature of black 
and white intermarriage in this country 

The author suggests at certain points ir: 
his discourse that the trend towards 
intermarriage will continue, and ever. 
increase gradually. He bases this as- 
sumption on the passage of civil rights 
legislation during the past decade and_ 
the‘ 1967 ‘United States Supreme Court 
decision which declared miscegenation 
laws unconstitutional.-At the same time, 
however, his case materials repeatedly 
illustrate the growing rejection of racial 
intermarriage by blacks. What types, if 
any, of black-white marriage are likely 


to continue? Why, and under what con - 


ditions? Unfortunately, questions of this 
` nature ate not. systematically raisec, 
which gives the empirical part of the 
book a rather incidental flavor. . 

As far as the design of the empiricel 
segment of the study is concerned, thers 
is also a basic problem. The -couples 
interviewed resided in four differert 
. locations: Illinois, Ohio, Alabama, and 
Mississippi. The obvious differences 
among these four settings do allow fora 
comparison and subsequent analysis of 
the possible ‘association: between the 
problems connected with racial inter- 
marriage and its surrounding cultural 
milieu. But this type of systematic analv- 
sis is not presented; instead the subject 
families are most often simply lumped 


together and compared by criteria such - 


as black-white marital combinations, 
marital happiness, and socioeconomic 
class. It is likely that the limited size 
of the research population necessitated 
such a combination of all regional cat=- 
gories, but I strongly suspect that the 
amount of variation introduced in this’ 


manner may seriously confuse the ott- . 


comes of the above comparisons, Fur- 
thermore, the research population only 
contained—by the nature of its selec- 
tion—those interracial marriages which 
survived until the time of the research. 
To really understand thé problematics 
of black-white: marriage those unions 
which did not endure also should have 
been included. 
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In other words, what we are left with 
is an interesting, purely descriptive 


„survey of a small population of black- 


white marriages. As stated above, in this 
social realm all data are welcome, and, 
as such, the book indeed contributes 
to our knowledge of how some of these 
kinds of marriages and families cope 
with their unusual circumstances. Unfor- 
tunazely, that is about all we can learn 
from this study. One should hope that 
Dr. Porterfield continues his work in this 


‘area and provides us with more informa- 


tion in the future. , 
JETSE SPREY 
Case Western Reserve University 
Cleveland - i 
Ohio ` i i 


Bossy BAKER and LARRY L. KING. 
Wheeling and Dealing: Confessions of 
a Capitol Hill Operator. Pp. 296. New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1978. $10.95. 


GEORGE C. S. BENSON, STEVEN A. 
MAARANEN, and ALAN HESLOP, Polit- 
cal Corruption in America. Pp. xviii, 
339. Lexington, MA: D. C. Heath, 
1978. $21.95. 


The Baker and Benson books are 
paradigmatic examples of the difference 
between the journalistic and scholarly 
approaches to politics. The former is im- 
pressionistic, anecdotal, simply written, 
and undocumented. The latter is written 
in formal language, is tightly organized, 
and includes extensive footnotes and 
bibliographical: references. Yet despite 
their differing methodologies, both books 
illuminate dark corners of U.S. politics 
as they offer reconfirmation of the adage 
that politicians can’t be bought—cheaply. 

Baker, the former Senate page boy and 
secretary . of the Democratic majority, 
rattles Capitol Hill skeletons in a way 
reminiscent of Suetonius’ De vita Cae- 
sarum: he affords the same feeling of 
vicarious decadence and eroticism com- 
bined with moral superiority. He has a 
style so plain it is almost affectation, 
though the writing ‘spouts with exu- 
berance and at times frisks like a young 
co.t. Indeed, throughout the book, the 
dominant tone is a page-turning com- 
bination of Potomac hubris and Carolina 
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chutzpah. Baker, of course, was a no- 
torious “doer,” and the accounts of his 
services to Lyndon Johnson and Sena- 
tor Kerr (he was Kerr’s bagman) have 
about them something of the gathering 
suspense of a nineteenth-century real- 
istic novel. 

Wheeling and Deeling is flawed, cer- 
tainly. It concentrates on the pre-Water- 
gate, magnolia-scented Senate, and is 
thus outdated. It is really more about the 
author’s passion for power and money 
than about the Senate. It avoids both 
theory and analytical argument. And, per- 
haps most damaging, it is written from 
an amoral, unrepentant perspective. 
Still, in fairness to Baker, it must be 
said that if he does not have a Boswel- 
lian craving to-drop pretenses and tell 
the truth at any cost, he approximates 
that posture by avoiding cant about 
popular government and the ennobling 
virtues of representing the sovereign 
people. 

More ‘theoretical and systematic than 
Wheeling and Dealing, the Benson book 
is striated with useful insights and ad- 
monitory injunctions. The author, now 
President Emeritus of Claremont Men’s 
College, summarizes a vast amount of 
scholarly and journalistic data regarding 
corruption, and at the end of each chap- 
ter boldly generalizes about aspects of 
the problem. Among his main con- 
clusions are these: the federal govern- 
ment has least corruption, city govern- 
ments the most; the varieties of corrup- 
tion are limitless; there is no such thing 
as “honest graft’; the Truman Adminis- 
tration was the most corrupt in this 
century; and corruption is always dys- 
functional, as it breeds widespread 
crime and cynicism and subverts the 
democratic representative process. 

To praise the Benson book is not to 
agree with everything about it. The 
style, though generally clear, is rather 
pedestrian. Quantification is wholly es- 
chewed. Watergate is barely mentioned. 
Little if any original historical material 
appears in the book. And, a minor point, 
the straight chronological approach, 
while making for clarity, is sometimes 
repetitive and a little deadening. 

For all that, the Benson book is a first- 
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rate addition to the literature of politi- 
cal corruption. And though its recom- 
mendations for “The Way Out of Corrup- 
tion,” set forth in Chapter 15, are 
cautious to the point of banality, its 
encyclopedic rehash of widely scattered 
materials makes it an invaluable re- 
search tool for scholars. There still is 
no such thing as a universally accepted 
theory of political corruption with a 
standard paradigm, but the Benson book 
may well be the next best thing. Too bad, 
therefore, that its inflated price will 
prove prohibitive for many who ought to 
read it. 
FRANCIS M. WILHOIT 

Drake University 

Des Moines 

Towa 


DIANE RavircH. The Revisionists Re- 
vised: A Critique of the Radical 
Attack on the Schools. Pp. xii, 194. NY: 
Basic Books. $8.95. 


In The Great School Wars, a seminal 
work, Diane Ravitch demonstrated that 
educational reform does not merely re- 
flect educators’ convictions. Nor is it 
solely a story of changes in didactic 
methods or administrative restructuring. 
Comprising all these, it is also part and 
parcel of its times, inextricably inter- 
woven with the political, economic, and 
cultural fabric of contemporary society. 
These concepts provide the rationale for 
her analysis of the radical assault on the 
public schools 

Committed to the democratic-liberal 
tradition which created American public 
schools, she dedicates The Revisionists 
Revised to a defense against their 
assailants. In the 1950’s conservative 
critics attacked them for alleged “fads’ 
and frills” and tolerance of radical ideas. 
Then radicals became the aggressors, 
charging schools with regimenting and 
indoctrinating children, stifling indi- 
vidualism, and processing pupils to be- 
come a permanent underclass in a capital- 
ist society. These ideas grew out of the 
intellectual and emotional ferment of the 
late 1960’s, in which the “New Left” 
charged the United States with racism 
and exploitation. Its adherents intro- 
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duced a brand of politics that empha- 
sized patticipatory democracy and cot- 
frontation as well as rejection of conven- 
tional American history as a “tissue of 
legends.” ~ 

A brief but penetrating’ section con- 
-siders the charge that the schools were 
instruments: of “coercive assimilation,” 
stripping minority children of their cul- 
ture. This might occasionally apply: to 


Indian schools. These institiitions, how: ` 


ever, were not established under a 
single, -unvarying plan to oppress in- 
digenous children, but under fluctuating 
policies, ranging from repression to cul- 
tural pluralism. More important, per- 
haps, is Ms. Ravitch’s masterful exposi- 
tion of European newcomers’ relation- 
ships with the host society during the 
era of the “New Immigration.” It indi- 
cates that the hope of advancement in a 
burgeoning economy persuaded most 
„immigrants voluntarily to seek ac- 
culturation. 

Have the schools failed to promote 
mobility, as the radicals assert? Neither 
_ observation nor research sustain the 
- charge. The week the book was pub- 
lished, Ms. Ravitch was the principal 
speaker at a dinner in one of the nation’s 


largest dining halls. Both the guest of ` 


honor, the outgoing Chancellor of New 
York City’s schools, and the President of 
the Board of Education had risen far 
above their parents’ stations. So, too, had 
most of the guests. Education had been 
indispensable for the progress of all. 
Social science literature now recognizes 
these facts. 

Ms. Ravitch’s critique of radical his- 
torians’ methods is devastating. Ap- 
parently some have converted Voltaire’s 
dictum, “History is philosophy teaching 
by examples” to “History is my philos- 
ophy teaching by my chosen examples.” 
Unlike The Great School Wars, few if 
any of their works place educational re- 


form in.appropriate historical context., 


What is more, Ms. Ravitch’s catalog of 
their shortcomings includes many of the 
first magnitude. One recalls Samuel But- 
. lers assertation: “Though God cannot 
alter the past, historians can.’ 

Ms. Ravitch generously credits her 
radical colleagues, nevertheless, with 
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developing a fresh outlook on educa- 
tional history that stimulates researchers 
in this area to ask searching questions 
and probe their specialties in greater 
depth. Perhaps a Hegelian dialectic be- 
tween liberal education historians (thesis) 
and their conservative and radical 
counterparts (antithesis) may produce a 


synthesis, marked by a higher level of 


educational history. 

Eventually this slim volume may exert 
a-wide influence. It is’ axiomatic that 
teachers sway future leaders’ minds. If 
this book’s viewpoint gains widespread 
acceptance among educators, its as- 
cendency may last for years to come. 

FREDERICK SHAW 

Office of Bilingual 

Education ’ 
Brooklyn 
New York 


STANLEY JOEL REISER. Medicine and 
‘the Reign of Technology. Pp, xi, 317. 
New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1978. $14.95. , 


The history of technology and of 
medical -practice (especially diagnosis) 
is blended in this painstakingly re- 
searched and well documented book.in 
decidedly readable prose. The focus is 
on England and America and on the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The 
author traces the origins of standard ad- 
vances in diagnosis due to inventions: 
the thermometer, fluoroscope, micro- 
scope, stethoscope, ophthalmoscope, 
sphygmograph, electroencephalograph, 
electrocardiograph, x-ray, laryngoscope, 
and spirometer. Each in turn was de- 
structive ‘of “subjective” evidence— 
the patient’s sensations and the on-the- 
spot physician’s observations. Today 
there is a crisis, born of overwhelming 

“objective” evidence—laboratory tests 
and machines, including the eve of the 
computer age. 

“The physician has become a proto- 


. type of technological man,” a trend with 


dangers as well as benefits. The chemist, 
medical technologist, teams giving phys- 
ical examinations, and the trend toward 


- quantification are working against the 


old rapport between doctor and patient, 
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born in intimacy and mumual interac- 
tion. Skills in using older techniques are 
in decline, while interpretation of new 
data is highly variable. Studies have 
shown doctors differing in diagnosis one 
out of five times; sharply differing when 
shown the same x-rays or EKG’s; or 
making variable judgments on the same 
data after a lapse of time. Bored or half 
educated laboratory staffs, totally ig- 
norant of patients and their problems, 
may or may not give reliable informa- 
tion on a mass of tests (some only 
sought as protection against possible 
malpractice suits). 

Here is a book to give your family 


physician (if he or she exists!) 4s a per-~ 


sonal token of appreciation; or it will 
fascinate those sweating out months of 
slow recovery from hospitalization—for 
there are delicious quotes from old note- 
books and diaries—and the bibliog- 
. raphy will surely stimulate further read- 
ing. The director of the Histcry of Medi- 
cine Program at Harvard Medical School 
is especially to be congratulated for 
realizing that historical research cover- 
ing four centuries of medical diagnosis 
could provide food for intellectual stim- 
ulation (and pause) in our dey. 

Thé reviewer, as it happens, is a nicely 
recovering patient (half a year after 
myocardial infarction). He believes that 


the author has insufficient confidence in ` 


small town practitioners grouped about 
a small city hospital, although the im- 


plications of the book’ s case are that this - 


patient was lucky to enjoy the personal- 
ized doctor/patient relationship born of 
having one physician for 14 years. Medi- 
cal care outside the big cities is much 
better than the author thinks it is. Dr. 
Jack Kelly, president of the American 
Academy of Family Physicians, told col- 
leagues on May 7, 1978, “The family 
physician is anything but a second-class 
doctor. He can handle 93 percent of a 
typical patient’s problems, 85 percent of 
the time, in an office call or out-patient 
situation.” He says that more than 50 
percent of graduating family physicians 
are going into cities of less than 25,000. 
“Patients today want someone to care 
about them as persons,” and costs are 
far less, he stated. i 
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The present book could bring cheer to 
these doctors and their patients. To me, 
it appears to be a fine addition to the 
field of medical history and a sharp 
look at the dangers of mechanized medi- 
cal practice. A 
i VAUGHN D. BORNET 
Southern Oregon State College: 
Ashland 


DAVID SCHUMAN. The Ideology of Form: 
The Influence of Organizations in 
America. Pp. x, 196. Lexington, MA: 
Lexington Books, 1978. $17.95. 


MASSIMO SALVADORI. The Liberal 
Heresy: Origins and Historical De- 
velopment. Pp. xv, 248. New York: 

. St. Martin’s Press, 1978. $18.95. 


- Many books are now devoted to the 
dangers of what David Schuman’s The 
Ideology of Form calls “tyranny without 
a tyrant” (p. 69}. What Schuman means 
is that American politics has been sani- 
tized by the preference for organization 
and administration (that is, for form 
rather than purpose) in the ideology of 
the “Federalist founding.” Hence the 
invisibility of power, because only the 
impotent political order changes’ while 
the omnipotent social order persists. 
Hence the stifling of dissent through 
consensus rather than censorship. Hence 
the false reconciliation of individualism 
with public purpose, which assures 
neglect of both individual and collective 
selection of goals. Hence, finally, the 
mirror extremes of the all-American 
ideology of form, namely, organization 
theory, which attempts a technician’s 
post-political objectivity; and violence, 
which promises a pre-political openness 
and a new start. In other words, the 
center as presently constituted will not 
hold, in a technological society whose 
liberal establishment can now enforce 
the Federalist formalism, because or- 
ganization theorv and other knowledge 
industries have, for the first time, pro- 
vided the ‘social tools required. The 
American ideology opposes a tyrant but 
sanctifies a provider——both in the name 
of liberty, of course. 

Massimo Salvadori’s. The Liberal Her- 
esy attempts to update the ideology of 
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Guido de Ruggiero by redefining its 
heretical, liberating élement as opposi- 
tion to the maximizing tendencies of 
authoritarianisms: 

It is known empirically that the econo- 
mists’ law of diminishing returns applies to 
fields other than economic ones. This means 
that In many fields of activity, there is a 
point beyond which the disadvantages of 
whatever is done outweigh the advantages. 
That point is the optimum: whatever the 


efforts made, no one can ascertain how Jt . 


can be established, except through trial and 
error. The maximum —to go as far as the ideal 
goal prescribes—is self-destructive. . 
plicit in liberalism are rejection of the maxi- 
mum, of the integralism which leads to au- 
thoritarianism, and the unending search for 
the optimum, essential for the peaceful co- 
existence of different tendencies on a level 
of equality. (pp. 31-32) 


In this context, Salvadori refights Ther- 
midor and Waterloo on’a grand histori- 
éal scale, so.as to place-liberal welfarism 
and revisionist socialism on the good 
side, and the spawn of Jacobin imperial- 
ism, which is to say hard-line Socialism 
and Fascism, on the bad side. His con- 


clusion is that only the heretical notion. 


that “theirs” and “mine” are equal in 
rights and respect, whether in matters 
of property or opinion, can protect the 
weak from the integralist maximizers.. 
Liberty existed in the past because 
monarchs, theocrats, and oligarchs could 
not control their intended victims, but 
“thanks to greater efficiency and larger 
populations the new absolutism is more 


frightful and frightening than the old. . . . - 


Adding political subjectiom and‘ mo- 
nopoly of media and education to eco- 
nomic subservience, control over citi- 
zens becomes total. Scientific advances 
perfect control over consciences and 
minds. . . .” (pp. 217-218). The fate of 
the poor and the minorities within 
states, and of the fledgling nations. in 
the international system, therefore de- 
pends on reviving that presently -un- 
fashionable, still heretical idea of the 
coequality of opposing interests. 
Salvadori and Schuman have neatly 
reversed Walt Rostow’s dictum that ad- 
vanced industrialism cures the diseases 
of the transition to modemity. They 
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represent the new dogma that the tech- 
nological society implies bureaucracy 
and meritocracy, so that tyranny is trans- 
formed rather than replaced. Salvadori, 
an exile teaching in Britain and the 
United States since the collapse of 
Italian liberalism in the 1920s, looks 
to the traditional middle institutions 
of church, community, and property to 
‘hold up the walls of Liberal, Christian, 
and Social Democracy. Schuman, one 


.of the new breed of political scientists, 
` born at Berkeley and now reproducing 


in East Coast universities, looks to the 
creation of voluntary middle institutions 
like those advocated by the New An- 
archists. Salvadori’s rational heroes of 
the liberal tradition in Europe are there- 
fore Schuman’s insensitive liberal estab- 
lishment. in America. There are other 
differences as well: Salvadori’s pes- 
simism as over against Schuman’s op- 
timism; Salvadori’s mistrust of and Schu- 
man’s faith in the masses; and oppos- 
ing views of United States politics. 
More important, however, are their simi- 
larities: hostility toward conformist ideol- 
ogies, belief in the treason of intellec- 
tuals, and preference for limited goals. 
Neoliberalism and neoanarchism are, 
in fact, two of the major alternatives 
to the technological society which are 


‘in vogue because they promise to re-. 


introduce democratic values into politics 
after one generation of prescriptive 
ideology and another generation of sup- 
posedly objective government. Salva- 
dori’s proposals for right thinking and 
Schuman’s for right organization may 
exaggerate the power of ideas and forms 
in the preservation of democracy as 
compared with, say, Benveniste’s The 
Politics of Expertise, Paul Dickson’s The 
Future. of the Workplace, and Amory 
Lovins’ Soft Energy Paths. But Schu- 
man, in particular, occasionally salts his 
criticism of Herbert Simon and his praise 
of Murray Bookchin with constructive 
suggestions for right action on alterna- 
tive technology and community organi- 
zation. Ben Wattenberg would accuse 
both Salvadori and Schuman of abetting 
the failure and guilt complex; ideologues 
of left and right would see in them a 
failure of will and purpose; and main- 
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stream politicos would find little of a 
practical nature in their suggestions. 
But there is more than a rethinking of 
the end-of-ideology debate here. 
THOMAS' J]. KNIGHT 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park 
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and the bloody unionizing struggles of 
the 1930’s all served to reinforce and 
extend the difficult relationships, in the 
author’s judgment. Across time the effect 
of these occurrences is viewed as three- 
fold: (a) a durable, tightly knit owner- 
manufacturer-financing group emerged 
capable of maintaining control over the 
means of production, and deploying . 
these to its own ends and interests; 


‘ (b) a skilled and semiskilled work force, 


LYNDA ANN EWEN. Corporate Power 
And Urban Crisis in Detroit. Pp. 
viii, 312. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1978. 


This is a rather simplistic book; it 
seems to carry the revisionist urge, bet- 
ter identified with international politics 
and recent American history, into the 
field of urban affairs. The book’s cen- 
tral thesis is that the class struggle, as 
described and interpreted by Marx, is 
going to have to be taken into account. 
in developing future alternatives for 
dealing with the urban crisis now con-! 
fronting the various levels of govern- 
ment in this country. Detroit is the con- 
text in which some of the efforts of 
these various levels to cope with that 
crisis—albeit dismally, in the author’s 
judgment—are briefly reviewed, and 
the case for a Marxist approach to dealing 
with that crisis presumably developed. 

The author marshals an impressive 
amount of information in endeavoring 
to identify in some detail who com- 
prise the haves and have nots in De- 
troit. The latter are treated both histori- 
cally and functionally; the chronic prob- 
lems: associated with their non- and 
underemployment receive perceptive, 
careful treatment in the context of the 
increasing automation and industrializa- 


tion, notably in automaking, so charac- 


teristic of that city in this century. 
An occupational profile of Detroit prior 
to large-scale manufacturing emphasizes 
employer-employee antagonisms. The 
lure of the automakers for largely un- 
skilled laborers, the notable influx of 
black workers (and some whites) re- 
sponding to these employment pros- 
pects, the stimulus of the two world 
wars further broadening those prospects, 


~ 


part of it unionized, has been co- 


“opted to support the ‘owner-manufac-. 


‘turer-financing group’s social and eco- 
nomic: preferences, mainly because it 
benefits from them; and (c) a large, 
unskilled underclass with a liberal 
sprinkling of racial and ethnic minori- 
ties, has inherited the ills and disad- 
vantaged of the prevailing social and 
economic order, and is seeking redress 
to no avail. 

- Such a perception of social and eco- 
nomic reality readily lends itself—at 
least in appearance—to a Marxist‘ ex- 
planation. An economic elite rules in its 
own interest, it is alleged; it chooses to 
depress wages so labor will remain suf- 
ficiently cheap and abundant to satisfy 
expected production requirements. But 
one may ask whether the author really 
makes a case for this analysis in Marxist 
terms? 

Not really. Demonstrating that both 
haves and have nots reside in Detroit 
does not establish the fact that the 
former caused the latter's socioeconomic 
condition. That it is in some way -re- 
sponsible will not be argued;. however, 
the extent of responsibility is not clear. 
To allege conspiracy on behalf of the 
haves is not to prove it. Allegations as 
to the primacy or totality of respon- 
sibility on the part of the haves are not 
persuasively supported. The material 
provided in this book on this point is 
more akin to that marshalled by Floyd 
Hunter, not exactly a Marxist, in his 
argument on behalf of community elites 
and their influence. 

Working from a Marxist petenective 
(despite evident weaknesses in crucial 
parts of the documentation), the author 
is led to the conclusion that the best 
interests of the have nots would be ` 
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Guido de Ruggiero by redefining its 
heretical, liberating élement as opposi- 
tion to the maximizing tendencies of 
authoritarianisms: 


It is known empirically that the econo- 
mists’ law of diminishing returns applies to 
fields other than economic ones. This means 
that in many fields of activity, there is a 
point beyond which the disadvantages of 
whatever is done outweigh the advantages. 
That point is the optimum: whatever the 


efforts made, no one can ascertain how it. 


can be established, except through trial. and 
error. The maximum —to goas far as the ideal 
goal prescribes—is self-destructive. . 
plicit in liberalism are rejection of the maxi- 
mum, of the integralism which leads to au- 
thoritarianism, and the unending search for 
the optimum, essential for the peaceful co- 
existence of different tendencies on a level 
of equality. (pp. 31-32) 


In this context, Salvadori refights Ther- 
midor and Waterloo on‘a grand histori- 
cal scale, so.as to place liberal welfarism 
and revisionist socialism on the good 
side, and the spawn of Jacobin imperial- 
ism, which is to say hard-line Socialism 
and Fascism, on the bad side. His con- 


clusion is that only the heretical notion. 


that “theirs” and “mine” are equal in 
rights and respect, whether in matters 
.of property or opinion, can protect the 
weak from the integralist maximizers. - 
Liberty existed in the past because 
monarchs, theocrats, and oligarchs could 
not contro! their intended victims, but 
“thanks to greater efficiency and larger 
populations the new absolutism is more 
frightful and frightening than the old. . . . 
Adding political subjectiom and‘ mo- 
nopoly of media and education to eco- 
nomic subservience, control over citi- 
zens becomes total. Scientific advances 
perfect control over consciences and 
minds. . . .” (pp. 217-218). The fate of 
the poor and the minorities within 
states, and of the fledgling nations in 
the international system, therefore de- 
pends on reviving that presently -un- 
fashionable, still heretical idea of the 
coequality of opposing interests. 
Salvadori and Schuman have neatly 
reversed Walt Rostow’s dictum that ad- 
vanced industrialism cures the diseases 
of the transition to modernity. They 
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represent the new dogma that the tech- 
nological society implies bureaucracy 
and meritocracy, so that tyranny is trans- 
formed rather than replaced. Salvadori, 
an exile teaching in Britain and the 
United States since the collapse of 
Italian liberalism in the 1920s, looks 
to the traditional middle institutions 
of church, community, and property to 
-hold up the.walls of Liberal, Christian, 
and Social Democracy. Schuman, one 
of the new breed of political scientists, 
born at Berkeley and now reproducing 
in East Coast universities, looks to the 
creation of voluntary middle institutions 
like those advocated by the New An- 
archists. Salvadori’s rational heroes of 
the liberal tradition in Europe are there- 
fore Schuman’s insensitive liberal estab- 
lishment. in America. There are other 
differences as well: Salvadori’s pes- 
simism as over against Schuman’s op- 
timism; Salvadori’s mistrust of and Schu- 
man’s faith in the masses; and oppos- 
ing views of United States politics. 
More important, however, are their simi- 
larities: hostility toward conformist ideol- 
ogies, belief in the treason of intellec- 
tuals, and preference for limited goals. 

Neoliberalism and neoanarchism are, 
in fact, two of the major alternatives 
to the technological society which are 


‘in vogue because they promise to re- 


introduce democratic values into politics 
after one generation of prescriptive 
ideology and another generation of sup- 
posedly objective government. Salva- 
dori’s proposals for right thinking and 
Schuman’s for right organization may 
exaggerate the power of ideas and forms 
in the preservation of democracy as 
compared with, say, Benveniste’s The 
Politics of Expertise, Paul Dickson’s The 
Future .of the Workplace, and Amory 
Lovins’ Soft Energy Paths. But Schu- 
man, in particular, occasionally salts his 
criticism of Herbert Simon and his praise 
of Murray. Bookchin with constructive 
suggestions for right action on alterna- 
tive technology and community organi- 
zation. Ben Wattenberg would accuse 
both Salvadori and Schuman of abetting 
the failure and guilt complex; ideologues 
of left and right would see in them a 
failure of will and purpose; and main- 
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stream politicos would find little of a 
practical nature in their suggestions. 
But there is more than a rethinking of 
the end-of-ideology debate here. 
THOMAS’ ]. KNIGHT 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park 
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LYNDA ANN EWEN. Corporate Power 
And Urban Crisis in Detroit. Pp. 


viii, 312: Princeton: Princeton Uni- ` 


versity Press, 1978. 


This is a rather simplistic book; it 
seems to carry the revisionist uzge, bet- 
ter identified with international politics 
and recent American history, into the 
field of urban affairs. The book’s cen- 
tral thesis is that the class struggle, as 


described and interpreted by Marx, is - 
going to have to be taken into account. 


in developing future alternat-ves for 
dealing with the urban crisis now con- 
fronting the various levels of govern- 
ment in this country. Detroit is the con- 
text in which some of the eiforts of 
these various levels to cope with that 
crisis—albeit dismally, in the author’s 
judgment-——are briefly reviewed, and 
the case for a Marxist approach to dealing 
with that crisis presumably developed. 
The author marshals an impressive 
amount of information in ‘endeavoring 
to identify in some detail who com- 
prise the haves and have nots in De- 
troit. The latter are treated both histori- 
cally and functionally; the chronic prob- 
lems: associated with their non- and 
underemployment receive perceptive, 
careful treatment in the context of the 
increasing automation and industrializa- 
tion, notably in automaking, so charac- 
teristic of that city in this century. 
An occupational profile of Detroit prior 
to large-scale manufacturing emphasizes 
employer-employee antagonisms. The 
lure of the automakers for largely un- 
skilled laborers, the notable influx of 
black workers (and some whites) re- 
sponding to these employment pros- 
pects, the stimulus of the two world 
wars further broadening those prospects, 
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and the bloody unionizing struggles of 
the 1930s all served to reinforce and 
-extend the difficult relationships, in the 
author’s judgment. Across time the effect 
of these occurrences is viewed as three- 
fold: (a) a durable, tightly knit owner- 
manufacturer-financing group emerged 
capable of maintaining control over the 
means of production, and deploying . 
these to its own ends and interests; 


' (b) a skilled and semiskilled work force, 


part of it unionized, has been co- 


“opted .to support the ‘owner-manufac- 


turer-financing group’s social and eco- 
nomic preferences, mainly because it 
benefits from them; and (c) a large, 
unskilled underclass with a liberal 
sprinkling of racial and ethnic minori- 
ties, has inherited the ills and disad- 
vantaged of the prevailing social and 
economic order, and is seeking redress 
to no avail. 

Such a perception of social and eco- 
nomic reality readily lends itself—at 
least in appearence—to a Marxist ex- 
planation. An economic elite rules in its 
own interest, it is alleged; it chooses to 
depress wages so labor will remain suf- 
ficiently cheap and abundant to satisfy 


expected production requirements. But 


one may ask whether the author really 
makes a case for this analysis in Marxist 
terms? 

Not really. Demonstrating that both 
haves and have nots reside in Detroit 
does not establish the fact that the 
former caused the latter's socioeconomic 
condition. That it is in, some way re- 
sponsible will not be argued;. however, 
the extent of responsibility is not clear. 
To allege conspiracy on behalf of the 
haves is not to prove it. Allegations as 
to the primacy or totality of respon- 
sibility on the part of the haves are not 
persuasively supported. The material 


-provided in this book on this point is 


more akin to that marshalled by Floyd 
Hunter, not exactly a Marxist, in his 
argument on behalf of community elites 
and their influence. 

Working from a Marxist pérspecüive 
(despite evident weaknesses in crucial 
parts of the documentation), the author 
is led tọ the conclusion that the best, 
interests of the have nots would be ` 
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served if they were assured of participa- 
tion in employment and publie policy 
decisionmaking now dominated by the 
haves. The preferred model appears to 
be something’ like the popular front 


strategy pursued for political reasons by ` 


certain Marxist groups, notably in France, 
in the 1930’s. This choice of a partici- 
patory, nonviolent role for the have nots 
contrasts sharply with the more vio- 
. lence-prone role prescribed for them by 
Marx vis-à-vis the haves. Nonviolence. 


is at least recognized as a customary. | 
. involved within the bureaucracies of the 


stance of the lumpenproletariat of Amer- 
ica’s urban centers. But so is nonideol- 
ogy, which seems to make the Marxist 
frame of reference as a way of approach- 
ing this study largely superfluous, when 
all is said and done. 

In sum, this is an interesting, rather 
well-documented study of have—have 
not relationships in Detroit. However, 
as a demonstration of the correctness of 
Marx’s explanation of how and why 
these relationships evolved, and what to 
do about them à la Marx, the book is 
disappointing. 

. Harry W. REYNOLDS, JR. 

University of Nebraska 

Omaha ; r 


WALTER I. GARMS, JAMES W. GUTHRIE, 
and LAWRENCE C. Perce. School 
Finance: The Economics and Politics 
of Public Education. Pp. x, 466. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1978. 
$14.95. . 


Any book like ‘the one under review, 
which assists educators and school direc- 
tors in the understanding of the complex 
subject of school finance, warrants en- 
dorsement. -This volume draws upon the 
experiences of many states and a great 
deal of research in presenting a clear 
nationwide picture of school finance. 
The ‘updating of the many changes at 
the federal and state level adds to the 
usefulness of School Finance: Thé Eco- 
nomics and Politics of Public Educa- 
_tion. When one reads about the numer- 
-òus court decisions and continuous 
development of new federal laws, one 
begins to comprehend the vast changes in 
educational policy which have come 
about in recent years. 
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School Finance is an excellent refer- 
ence book, especially for school direc- 
tors, and should be included on the 
special shelves for new school directors. 
Tt is a must for the preinduction term 
for new superintendents. and new col- 
lege presidents. Outstanding chapters 
are: “Present State of School Finance”: 
“Collective Bargaining in Public Educa- 
tion”; “The Politics and Economy of 
Federal Education Policy”; and “Struc- 
ture and Financing of Public Schools.” 

Some of those who have been deeply 


local, state, federal, and foreign govern- 
ments lament the disinclination towards 
intergovernmental cooperation. The au- 
thors have not taken the time to de- 
nounce the attitude among many bu- 
reaucrats and legislators to spend federal 
funds just to reduce the balance to zero. 


_Many of the same legislators who are 


careful to create the public image of 
being conservative with the funds for 
which they levy taxes at the same time 
are overzealous in the expenditure of 
federal funds. Many of us would sup- 
port those involved in public expendi- 


. tures if we coùld be assured that the 


funds would be carefully and judiciously 
expended. 

- It came as a surprise that there were 
no references to the fiscal problems of 
new towns or large-scale community 
developments in suburbia. When 3,000 
to 5,000 new residences are erected 


. after the assessment deadline and are 


occupied when school opens in Septem- 
ber, a great many new residents escape a 
year’s school taxes. At the same time the 
school budget for new teachers increases 
enormously and new facilities are usu- 
ally required to be built while the 
homes are under construction. In Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, Levittown had 
no need for double or triple sessions 
when a change in the law captured the’ 
formerly “lost” real estate taxes. The 
additional revenue permitted the local 
superintendents to stockpile over 100, 
teachers in the spring for whom there 
would not be any assignments until new . 
pupils arrived in the fall: For the first 
few months there was an ample supply 
of teachers ‘for ‘special tutoring. Mu- 
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nicipal revenue bond financing permit- 
ted school facilities to be constructed 
in advance of new residents. 

The volume would have been enhanced 
if it had given more attention to economies 
in the planning and construction of new 
facilities. The use of “clinics” with-the 
participation of all faculty members con- 
cerned, and the use of secondary school 
facilities by more citizens and high 
- school students has served many Pennsyl- 
vania communities very well. A continu- 
ous review of state standards and laws, 
too, has resulted in lower costs. The 
academic credentials of all the authors 
` account for, as one would anticipate, 
some of the theoretical recommenda- 
tions. School Finance should be on your 
reading list. 

` CHARLES H. BOEHM 

Morrisville 7 

Pennsylvania 


ZOLTAN KENESSEY. The Process of Eco- 
nomic Planning. Pp. viii, 400. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1978. $16.50.. 


we 


This is the book of a resolute parti- 
_san of central planning, “of overall inter- 
vention by government in order to 
achieve planned targets of growth” (p: 


69). Dr. Kenessey believes that if prop- 


erly managed, “the planned economy 
holds a number of promises: for a more 
efficient resource allocation from the 
overall social point of view” (p. 43); 
and that it can and should be blended 
with the market toward which it is not 
at .all “antagonistic” (p- 98). Further- 
more, “modern technology'and modern 
society, in the long run, cannot func- 
tion efficiently except in a planned man- 


ner” (pp. 60-61). All this does not mean, . 


however, that Dr. Kenessey fails to per- 
ceive that there are significant short- 
comings in planning—though he does 
not dwell excessively upon them— 
or that he doesn’t see the general “so- 
cial uses” of the market—though he 
warns us that both “planning and the 
market may be misused” in order to 
“foster special interests” (p. 99). 

Dr. Kenessey is in favor of what he 
calls “humanistic” planning—based on 


` eral, 


the “humanistic ethics” whose “central 
value criterion is man’s welfare” (p. 
107)—as opposed to the totalitarian 
varieties. While he considers the Soviet 
planning experience as successful as far 
as growth is concerned, he recognizes 
clearly the deep imbalances and the 
great inefficiency of that economy, though 


he tends to attribute all this to the by 


now familiar caveat that “Russia was 


far from being the best testing ground _ 


for economic planning or for socialism 
in general” (p. 61). 
Within this overall framework the 


book unfolds as a description of various ` 


institutional aspects of planning, of the 
ways of elaborating development strate- 
gies. and plans, and of the manners in 
which they can be implemented—gen- 
erously seasoned with well meant ad- 
vice addressed to the potential planners 
themselves. The latter are advised, for 
instance, to “aid institutional reforms 
that can bring about thé ava 
utilization of market forces” (p. 102); t 

take account of the fact that a “dis. 


persed effort, owing to resource limita- . 


tions, involves a slower development 
on a broader front” while “more con- 
centrated development efforts usually 
lead to faster development” (p. 129); 


never to overlook during the elabora- - 


tion of the development strategy “both 
the benefits and the costs of the en- 
visaged growth” (p. 133); and, in gen- 
“to have an open mind and con- 
siderable flexibility” in the vexing con- 
flict between growth and the quality of 
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life. There is more sound advice as to. 


how one should lóok upon capital forma- 
tion (p. 136), how and why one shoùld 
avoid “the cardinal sin” of neglecting 
agriculture (p. 142), and how the plan- 
ner should use the data and “cultivate 
his link to the statisticians” (p. 228)— 
but the list need not be lengthened 
further here. 


While the author has -dedicated his _ 


work “to those interested in the better- 
ment of the human condition through 
planned social action” (p. vii), he has 
clearly not presented them with a book 
marked by either originality of thought 
or presentation. Much- more can bė 


found—-without the advice to planners _ 
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—in the well-known books for under- 
graduates of Jan Tinbergen, Central 
Planning and Development -Planning. 
And further, much more advanced litera- 
ture is, of course, available on this 
matter—part of which is- quoted here 
and there by Dr. Kenessey. Maybe, how- 
ever, this personalized approach will 
“be more successful and attractive to 
those who have to set up the institu- 
tional framework for planning in practice. 
NICOLAS SPULBER 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 


M. CARTER MCFARLAND. Federal Gov- 
ernment and Urban Problems HUD: 
Successes, Failures, and the Fate of 
Our Cities. Pp. xviii, 277. Boulder, 
CO: Westview. Press, 1978. $20.00. 


This readable treatise is in effect a 
manual on the Départment of Housing 
and Urban ‘Development; any person 
employed by or seriously involved with 
HUD ought to read it carefully from 
cover to cover. The author was a policy- 
making Eisenhower appointee in the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
HUD’s predecessor, and has been con- 
tinuously involved in or exceptionally 
close to U.S. urban policy development 
ever since. The book displays a lively 
and literate style, which is comprehen- 
sive and essentially fair. McFarland’s 

-biases are readily apparent but they do 
not get in the way of excellent reporting. 

HUD, the reader should realize, is a 
governmental -agency in Washington 
D.C: A book about HUD is not a book 
about America’s cities, people or busi- 
ness, except as outside reality filters 
across certain desks in that agency. 
HUD in itself is significant, and hence 
worth reading about, because it does 
have impacts upon the real world. This 
book helps to show how little HUD is 
affected by the actual conditions of our 
cities. The department’s mission has al- 
ways been assigned by the political 
process, which asks only that some ac- 
tivity be undertaken, without making 
clear the ends to be served. Policymak- 
ers at HUD, then, have to select their 
own private criteria for success or fail- 
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ure; this book is McFarland’s report card 
for HUD, judging it by subjective stand- 
ards and primarily as an organization 
rather than a mission. _ 

The first quarter of the book describes ' 
the genesis of HUD and evaluates its 
leadership to date. McFarland explains 
how key urban-related agencies dealing 


_ with transportation and home mortgages 


were kept out of HUD, and otherwise 
why HUD at best was bound to disap- 
point its advocates. He offers an explicit 
job description for HUD Secretary, 
along with candid, almost brutal judge- 


-ments on each of the Secretaries from 


Weaver through Harris. Although he 
doesn’t actually use letter grades it is 
easy to see that he gives Weaver top 
marks with a B+, Harris’a condescend- 
ing B-, and others considerably poorer 
grades. George Romney seems to rate a 
C- for his “innocent and high-minded ' 
mistakes” (p. 43). Two chapters discuss 
the failure of city planning to deal with 
basic urban problems, which McFarland 
considers to be: the automobile, land 
speculators; and political fragmentation 
of metropolitan areas. A succinct, sad 
history of urban renewal follows a 
knowledgable critique of the block grant 
program. -His comments on the model 
cities effort and on rehabilitation pro- 
grams seem entirely fair, and he predicts 
a reversion to categorical aids better 
targeted toward inner-cities. In just a few 
pages McFarland provides an excel- 
lent outline for a whole. curriculum in 
planning. 

About half of the book is given over 
to specific housing issues, unfortunately 
without painting any picture at all of 
the financial, economic or demographic 
magnitudes involved. The discussion of 
FHA’s rise and fall-is-first rate, and 
there is the gentlest put-down of Opera- 
tion Breakthrough. A chaptér on hous- 
ing discrimination would be better if it 
went a bit further into the dilemma of 
integration versus better housing aş 
Federal goals. The treatment of housing 
subsidy programs and the cyclical per- 
formance of the market is much better. 
McFarland gives himself away in an al- 
most testy rebuttal to those who claim 


‘that subsidy programs are so limited in 
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scale’ as to be mere tokens; he comes 


down four-square for tokenism. He also 
argues cogently for the use of fiscal 
rather than monetary policy in coping 
with national economic instability. 
The last part of the book includes 
a perceptive criticism of urban research, 
and some slightly vague rationalizing 


for HUD’s inadequate level of accom- . 


plishment. It is clear that McFarland is 
in sympathy with the concept of HUD 
and tends to blame either poor leader- 
ship or external factors for its failures. 
The book’s introduction, by Paul Ylvi- 
saker, while kind to McFarland’s effort, 
is the most complete damnation of HUD 
likely ever to see print and a welcome 
counterpoint to the basic work. ~ 
WALLACE F. SMITH 
. University of California ` 
Berkeley 


Boris S. PUSHKAREV and JEFFREY 
ZUPAN. Public Transportation and 
Land Use Policy. Pp. vii, 242. Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 
1977. 318,50. 


This book is the publication of a re- 
port undertaken by the authors for the 
Tri-State Planning Commission, at the 
Regional Plan Association of New York. 
As such, it is a “New York” book with 
most of its examples drawn from New 
York City and the surrounding suburban 
area. 

Although not written by economists, 
the book’s six chapter titles would be 
right at home in an economics book: 
Demand for Transit (two chapters), 
Transit Supply (two chapters), and 
Matching Supply and Demand. The 


analysis in the chapters, however, pre-_ 


sents the planner-engineer perspective, 
with graphic analysis of multiple values 
assumed for various parameters. 
Concern here is with the age old 
chicken and egg problem: does land use 
beget transportation demand or does 
transportation supply beget land use? 
This book strongly portrays the former as 
the most dominant, especially regarding 
transit, but certainly recognizes the 
sprawl influence of the urban radial 
expressways built from the 1950s on. 
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The main thrust of this study asks two 
basic questions: , 


1). What kind of transit service can 
-be supported where, at what resi- 
dential and nonresidential densi- 
ties, at what cost? 

2) How will the location and density 
of new residential and nonresiden- 
tial. development affect auto and 
transit use? 


- The demand chapters investigate the 
impacts of micro behavioral variables 
on. transportation demand—money, 
time, disamenity—which are control- 
lable in the short run by the suppliers 
of transport services; and the more 
‘macro impacts of land use and densities 
which are controllable in the long run‘ 
by land use planners and the police 
powers (zoning) of the government. The 
micro demand analysis, not surprisingly, 


“shows inelastic demands for public 


transit, and provides very incomplete 
bibliographic coverage, giving no dis- 
cussion of the vast literature on be- 
havioral modal split undertaken in the 
last five years. It seems clear that this 
book is not designed to be exhaustive 
but is designed for a less sophisticated 
audience of planners who would find a 
short, practical discussion appropriate. 

The land use chapter is primarily- 
concerned with explaining trip genera- 
tion and auto ownership using conven- 
tional regression models. The models 
are not well discussed and, although 
yielding intuitively correct results, spec- 
ification error may exist in the analysis. 
No elaborated a priori theory rests be- 
hind the regressions. Again this is prob- 
ably sufficient for the intended au- 
dience, and the results of the demand 
analysis are certainly interesting, seeing 
what land uses and densities generate’ 
what level of transit and auto use. 

The ‘supply chapters define eight. 
modes of public transportation which 
could compete with personal transporta- 
tion by auto. These are taxi, dial-a-ride, 
local bus, express bus, light rail, light 
guideway transit, standard rapid transit, 
and commuter rail. The characteristics of 
each mode are described as to physical 
attributes and service, and estimates of 
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capital and operating costs for existing 
systems are given, including energy 
costs and materials consumption for 
construction. The second supply chapter 
shows the relationship of speed to 
development density; for example, the 
auto is slowed relatively more than rapid 
rail transit as development increases. It 
also discusses access, station spacing, 
and peaking characteristics. 

Chapter 5, Matching Supply and De- 
mand, and Chapter 6, Summary and In- 
terpretation, present the “meat” of the 
book. Chapter 5 shows what service can 
be provided, by frequency and cost, for 
each of the eight modes mentioned 
above, at each density. 

The conclusions of the study are 
important: 


1) While it is possible to expand the 
use of public transit by improving 
transit service, the costs are high 
and the results modest because of 
inelastic transit demands. 

From the transit point of view, it is 
easier to gain riders by auto 
restraint or from increased density 
of urban development. Clustering 
nonresidential space, enlarging 
downtown size, increasing res:- 
dential density near downtown, 
and concentrating apartments near 
transit will greatly enhance transit 
use. The tradeoffs of locating these 
developments at various places in 
the urban area are explicitly given. 
Labor cost control is needed to con- 
trol transit wages and transit auto- 
mation needs to be explored. 
Dial-a-Bus and light guideway 
transit aren’t likely to be success- 


2) 


3) 


Commuter rail, conventional rapic 
transit, and express bus with foot 
access have limited applicability tc 
large cities. 

Express buses with park and ride 
access have very broad potential. 
Rapid transit investment and ex- 
pansion is best concentrated in 
existing lines, although some new 
lines could be constructed. 


This book is an important one for its 
message: land use controls are needed if 
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transit is to provide transportation serv- 
ices.” This message has been heard 
before, but it needs strong advocates. 
Every strong advocacy position taken 
will bring us closer to land use controls 
which will make people want to choose 
public transportation; and automobile 
restriction, such as has been instituted in 
Singapore, all leading to more energy 
efficient development. 
W. BRUCE ALLEN 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia f 


L. N. RANGARAJAN. Commodity conflict, 
The Political Economy of Interna- 
tional Commodity Negotiations. 390 p. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1978. 


Rangarajan’s review of the interna- 
tional commodity issues after UNCTAD 
IV (Nairobi) provides some fresh think- 
ing but suffers from insufficient eco- 
nomic analvsis. The author points to the 
economic and political roots and conse- 
quences of the commodity problem, out- 
lines the complex network of conflicting 
interests of many varied parties, and 
shows that with attention being paid 
either to efficiency or to equity it be- 
comes difficult to negotiate and to ob- 
serve commodity agreements. Rangara- 
jan’s treatment of the issue ‘stresses its 
importance and indicates that it cannot 
be dealt with in isolation from other 
North-South problems. 

Having recognized the complexity of 
the international commodity issue, he. 
proceeds to evaluate existing simplistic 


` judgments and solutions. While his 


sympathies are clearly on the side of 
the developing countries, he sees no 
basis for the accusation made of the well- 
to-do industrialized world that they plan 
to exploit the less developed periphery. 
He sees, however, an asymmetry be- 
tween the rich and the poor providers 
of raw materials. This asymmetry was 
born, he suggests, of neglect and in- 
sensitivity shown by advanced coun- 
tries, is further enhanced by the latter 
pursuing primarily their own interests, 
and by the operation of the more or less 
free economic system that favours the 
rich at the expense of the poor. 
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The gap between them should be de- 
creased, but not by using recipes that 
are too generalized and demagogic, 
says Rangarajan. The author roundly 
criticizes the proposals for international 
multicommodity stocks or for indexation 
of commodity prices, offspring of the 
meetings in Nairobi and Manila. Global 
stocks, as proposed, would exclude 
energy (crude, gas, coal) and basic Sood 
products (cereals); moreover, they 
would be run in accordance with two ir- 
reconcilable aims—a search for stability 
and an assurance of above equilibrium 
prices. The author recognizes, however, 
that commodities such as coffee, cocoa, 
tin, and copper could benefit from buffer 
stocks. Indexation is objectionable be- 
cause it would apply to some commodi- 
ties only, leaving many poor countries 
outside its presumably beneficial influ- 
ence. The instrument of indexation 
would ignore oil, the price of which has 
had more impact on less developed 
countries than that of any other single 
commodity. In addition, it would define 
the parity terms of trade on the basis of 
disparate and often conflicting criteria, 
such as the rate of world-wide infla- 
tion, fluctuation in the price of goods 
imported to the developing countries, 
and changes in the exchange rate. 

Rangarajan outlines his own proposals 
that would recognize the multiplicity of 
goals and needs that exist in a world 
composed of many countries large and 
small, developed or not, net exporters 
-or net importers of commodities, and 
producers of different mixes of primary 
products. The author is distrustful of 
markets and prices. The fact that most 
markets fail to behave like neat ex- 
amples used in textbooks has led 
him to the conviction that free markets 
are a pernicious, or at least useless 
tool. He plumps, therefore, for a 
method which, for lack of a better name, 
could be called one of uncoordinated 
material balances. It is a model pleasing 
to a man fascinated by the methods of 
conflict resolution and the politics of in- 
ternational negotiations, but, in the eyes 
of an economist, hardly a coherent set of 
principles. systematically leading to the 
achievement of any specific goal. 
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According to the author, an interna- 
tional Agreement on Commodity Trade 
(ACT) would provide the rules of nego- 
tiations, procedures (for instance, safe- 
guards, exceptions, adjudication), and 
structures that would help countries to 
reach series of bilateral agreements. 
Each country, rich or poor, would come 
to the negotiating table, or rather to an 
array of negotiating tables, with a list of 
its objectives, such as improved access 
for one’s manufactured products, specific 
pricing policy, or a list of concessions 
that might include assured access to sup- 
plies and an improvement in reliability. 
Hopefully, under the guiding light of the 
principle of reciprocity, but not neces- 
sarily of the equality of concessions, a 
quantity of-bilateral agreements would 
be concluded to pravide for expanded 
exchanges at prearranged prices. These 
agreements could be made between in- 
dividual countries or between small 
groups of countries having similar char- 
acteristics for instance: “predominantly 
agricultural exporters, heavily depend- 
ent on one or two commodities” (p. 
319). The next stage would consist of 
harmonizing the many agreements so 
concluded; this could be done most 
probably through a process somewhat 
reminiscent of the early GATT negotia- 
tions, such as the Torquay round. There 
is room for doubt as to whether integrat- 
ing bilateral contracts using several vari- 
ables (prices, quantities, duties, quotas, 
regulations) should be any easier than 
the task of coordinating the agreements 
concluded under GATT, which referred 
to rates of duties alone. 

To an economist what is proposed 
sounds like a welter of contracts that may 
well be satisfactory from the static and 
narrowly partial equilibrium point of 
view. Whether waste or inefficiency is 
avoided, when one takes a more general 
equilibrium approach, is a matter of luck, 
as an economist would be tempted to say, 
or a matter of negotiating prowess, as 
would be implied by the author. When 
the dynamic approach is taken, the doubts 
of the economist increase even more, 
especially as flexible prices, those imper- 
fect but workable devices of dynamic ad- 
justment, are somehow left out of con- 


sideration. In L. N. Rangarajan’s scheme 
no alternative means of signaling changes 
and apportioning gains is offered. 

The book may be seen as a common 
sense attack on the exaggerated expecza- 
tions of those who wish to see the prcb- 
lem of development tackled by organiz- 
ing an international commodity market 
for the’ benefit of the less developed 
South. Altematively, the book may be 


seen as, the first draft of a nonpartisan - 


proposal concerning the commodity is- 
sue, 4 proposal, however, that would re- 
quire an injection of economic analysis. 
‘STANISLAW WASOWSKI 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D.C. 
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STEPHEN R. SEIDEL. Housing Costs and 
Government Regulations: Confronting 
the Regulatory Maze. Pp. xv, 434. New 
Brunswick, NJ: The Center for Urban 
Policy Research, 1978. - 


With a substantial number of families 
living in substandard housing and con- 
struction costs rising more-rapidly than 
average family income, there is a ckear 
need for federal, state, and local govern- 
ments to initiate action to reduce or limit 
the rate of increase in housing costs. Yet 
this new study is the first major investiga- 
tion of the costs associated with govern- 
mental regulation of the residential hous- 
ing industry since the Douglas and Kaiser 
Commissions released their reports in 
late 1968. 

To collect data, building’ department 
_ officials in 100 “randomly selected mu- 
nicipalities” were interviewed relative to 
the administration of building codes. of 
ficials in 80 municipalities were inter- 
viewed relative to the administration of 
zoning and subdivision ordinances, and 
questionnaires were posted to more than 

33,000 home builders and land develop- 
` ers, About 2,500 responded and 400 were 
contacted by telephone for additional in- 
formation. ` 

Major chapters are devoted to build-. 
ing codes, energy conservation regula- 
tions, subdivision regulations, zoning 
ordinances, growth controls, environ- 
mental controls, and financing regula- 
_ tions. While concluding that “the com- 
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plexity of today’s construction methods” 
makes building codes necessary, Seidel 
found that codes increased “costs by re- 
quiring safety and quality features which - 
are in excess of what can reasonably be 
defended as minimum requirements” 
(p. 305). Particularly disturbing is the in- 
fluence of trade groups in the drafting 
of model codes that are adopted by many 
municipalities. The author also found 
that “subdivision improvement require- 
ments .. . bear very little relationship 
to minimum health and safety stand- 
ards, and therefore unnecessarily drive 
up the cost of housing” (p. 308). 

The fractionated system of local gov- 
ernment in most states raises costs since 
builders operating in more than one mu- 
nicipality often cannot use standard plans. 
One must disagree with the sweeping 
statement that “there is no reason for the 
existence of thousands of diverse local 
codes,” (p. 306) as there are political rea- 
sons for the existence of the fragmented 
system of government and diverse codes. ` 

The author correctly points out that 

“a principal obstacle to preventing an ef- 
ficient building regulation system is the 
myriad of municipal officials who must 
inspect and approve a structure. . . 
(p. 86). He fails, however, to discuss ade- 
quately the technical and administrative. . 
qualifications of these officials and their .’ 
low salaries that often invite corruption, © 
or to present recommendations to correct 
the situation other than “mandatory 
training. and licensing of building of 
ficials” (p. 305). 

Reduction in frontage and lot size re- 
quirements is the major recommendation 
offered for decreasing the cost of sub- 


-division development. Seidel- believes 


that mobile homes can “become a very 
real option for low- and middle income 
families” (p. 310), and recommends 
changes in site design and taxing poli- 
cies. His recommendation that states es- 
tablish a procedure for reviewing the de- 
cisions of local officials, if adopted, often - 
will result in additional delays and in- 
creased costs. 


JOSEPH F. ZIMMERMAN 
State University, of New York 
Albany 
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EDWARD R. TUFTE. Political Control of 
the Economy. Pp. xi, 168. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1978. 
$10.00. 


The literature of political economy has 
an important new addition: a study of 


political party-electoral forces, and their’ 


interactions with macroeconomic poli- 
cies and outcomes, by Edward R. Tufte, 
a specialist in statistical analysis of po- 
litical data at Yale. (The statisticel as- 
pect ought not mislead; the book has not 
a page of technical jargon, and the writ- 
ing is sprightly, combining empirical 
analysis with anecdotal documentary 
materials.) 

Effectively synthesizing his own analy- 
ses with other recent writings, the author 
has compressed into a slim volume three 
elements: a rounded picture of the as- 
sumptions held by politicians regarding 
the impact of short-run economic changes 
(in particular, changes in disposable in- 
come through spurts in transfer pay- 
ments) upon the electoral chances of 
incumbent office holders; empirical test- 
ing of several propositions concerning 
both the impact of party ideology upon 
policy choices and the observable con- 
nections between economic performance 
and electoral outcomes; and some 
thoughtful paragraphs evaluating current 
reform suggestions by economists for de- 
politicizing economic policy and offer- 
ing his own suggestions for simultane- 
ously optimizing democratic control and 
technical effectiveness of economic poli- 
cies. (The phrase “political control” in 
the title refers not to regulation of busi- 
ness, as a reader might imagine, but to 

- party-electoral influences.) 

One of the book’s major themes is the 
cyclical nature of the relationships it dis- 
cusses. Because political leaders believe 
that manipulation of economic policies 
is essential to their own success and 
also that they know what some of the 
policy imperatives are (Tufte’s analysis 
suggests that they are right), economic 
policy is definitely constrained by 
political factors. The strongest such con- 
straints exist, of course, in election years. 
Actions to stimulate boom conditions 
come easily in such years; austerity 
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measures—even if objectively called for 
by economic conditions—do not. Is it 
true that such things matter? The answer 
is definitely “yes,” as indicated in some 
striking data presented by Professor 
Tufte related to the Carter vote in 1976. 
A table (p. 132) relating political party, 
income, and self-perception of family 
financial condition pre-election, as com- 
pared with a year earlier, shows such 
findings as Carter winning less than 3 
percent of the votes of Republicans with 
incomes over $5,000 who perceived their 
condition as improved but 95 percent of 
the vote of Democrats who saw their con- 
dition as having deteriorated. Some other 
findings are also fascinating: for example, 
that among Democrats who perceived 
their own conditions as improving, 91 
percent of those with incomes below 
$5,000 and 63 percent of those with in- 
comes in the $15—25,000 range voted for 
Carter. Among Republicans in the 
$15-25,000 range, only 3 percent who 
saw themselves as better-off than they 
were a year earlier vated for Jimmy Car- 
ter, while the figure for those who per- 
ceived themselves as experiencing 
worsening conditions was 20 percent. 
On a broader level, the electoral-eco- 
nomic cycle is intriguingly described as 
one in which the early part of a presi- 
dential term calls forth efforts to build 
“business confidence,” while a “liberal 
hour” of social welfare expansion and 
reduction in unemployment character- 
izes the near election effort. 

Heretofore, much of the political 
science writing in political economy has 
been insufficiently empirical, as well as 
dull. The volume reviewed here is a dis- 
tinct advance on both counts. 

MICHAEL D. REAGAN 
University of California 
Riverside 


ARNOLD R. WEBER and DANIEL J. B. 
MITCHELL. The Pay Board’s Progress: 
Wage Controls in Phase II. Pp., xvi. 
454. Washington, DC: The Brookings 
Institution, 1978. $12.95. 


As an analysis of a public policy at- 
tempt to deal with the major domestic 
problem of inflation, the volume under. 
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review could hardly be more timely. In- 
deed, even the genesis of the Nixon 
“Phases” in congressional, political, op- 
position criticism of the President for nat 
dealing effectively with rampant infla- 
tion, must give Jimmy Carter a distinct 
sense of déja vu. 

In its continuing service of chronicling 
the vagaries of United States wage-price 
policymaking over recent years (this :s 
the fifth volume in the series of studies), 
the Brookings Institution has drawn upan 
the expertise of coauthors who are aca- 
demic specialists in industrial manage- 
ment, former or present Brookings Fel- 
lows, and perhaps most significant, gov- 
emmental inner-outer practitioners on 
the Pay Board. 

The Pay Board administered wage con- 
trols under “Phase II” from October 
1971 through the spring of 1973. Thus 
this book could be typed as a case study 
in administration. But to do so would do 
an injustice to the richness in the variety 
and range of questions of major interest 
to political and social scientists which 
are addressed. For, at one level, this isan 
account of institution building in an 
atmosphere of crisis. There is the 
hurried elaboration ‘of a broad mandate; 
the frantic formation of a staff (initially 
relying heavily on detailees from other 
government agencies), and a history of 
chronic understaffing—-in large part cue 
to the President’s own war on bureau- 
cratic expansion. 

There is also to be found here a de- 
scription of internal decisionmaking 
processes and their evolution. In this con- 
nection the authors give ample testimony 
to a special variant of the “Lowi prob- 
lem” —interest group liberalism. For 
the Pay Board was set up (for political zea- 
sons of course) as a tripartite body, rep- 
. resenting the three traditional legs of the 
‘domestic tripod, business, labor, and 
public membership. Whereas other reg- 
ulatory agencies are beset by clientele 
influence from a single area (such as 
communications ar air travel), the Pay 
Board had to deal with the gamut of 
interests in all enterprises. (Samplings of 
the variety are given in case study 
accounts of wage regulation activities in 
coal, railroads, aerospace, and others.) 
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This, of course, led to heated controversy 
among the three organizational compo- 
nents of the Board. Within five months, 
Big Labor simply withdrew, having felt 
from the outset that the dice were loaded 
against it. 

Finally, the authors make a stab at eval- 
uation and impact. How effective was 
the Pay Board in inhibiting inflationary 
trends? The verdict is mixed due to the 
ambiguity of indicators, the state of the 
evaluative art, and the overriding fact 
that the Pay Board was designed as- 
sertively to be a temporary institution, to 
give way to the next policy increment of 
Phase III. Therefore the reader is treated 
to a macroanalytical study of a micro- 
scopic phase in the evolution of American 
economic policy making. 

CHARLES E. JACOB 

Rutgers University . 

New Brunswick 
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